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PREFACE. 


^Lajtt  works  on  DomfiBtic  Medicine,  aod  by  authors  of  undoubted 
ability,  have  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  public.  Clever  aa 
most  of  them  are,  few  can  lay  claim  to  that  practical  Bimplicity 
so  necessary  to  make  a  popular  book  on  Medicine  generally  useful. 

The  faults  obaerrable  in  some  of  these  Works  arise  from  their 
being  written  in  too  scientific  a  style,  and  so  overlaid  with  pro- 
fessional terms  as  to  render  the  advice  they  im.part  either  obscure 
or  unsatisfactory  ;  while  in  others,  the  infonnation  conveyed  ia  so 
■  conditional — the  reader  havLgg^  jtw^  or  three  modes  of  treatment 
laid  before  him,  and  then  b^g^leffrt^^fais  own  judgment  to  select 
the  most  fitting — that  all  jjoh  fid  once  ^i^^t^  remedy  is  destroyed  by 
the  responsibility  of  bavittg  to  select  tKfriioBt  appropriate  means. 

The  object  of  the  present  Wo^ltEa^-Sceii  to  avoid  all  such  errors, 
and  combine  in  the  form  of- a  Diqti'oUltry  every  subject  connected 
with  the  Human  Body,  with  Mi'di'cinea,  iiud  the  Practice  of  Physic 
and  Sultry,  Ea«h  subject,  though  given  under  its  professional 
appellation,  is  invariably  treated  of  under  its  English  name. 
Every  part  of  the  body,  every  drug,  operation,  and  disease,  will  be 
found  adequately  though  briefly  explained,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  ample  space  for  the  most  important  feature  of  the  work 
— a  full  and  reliable  description  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  all  Adult  and  Infantile  diseases,  the  Prescriptions  being  so 
simplified,  and  the  Advice  so  consecutively  arranged,  that  both 
may  be  adopted  with  perfect  confidence,  whether  in  the  treatment 
of  an  internal  affection  or  an  extemni  injury. 


IV  PBEFACE. 

The  Editor  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Know- 
ledge "  has  brought  the  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  of 
active  practice,  and  over  forty  years  of  professional  study,  to  the 
task  before  him ;  and  by  addressing  his  readers  in  the  plainest  and 
fewest  words,  by  explaining  the  motives  for  whatever  might  appear 
doubtful,  and  by  giving  such  Advice  and  Prescriptions  as  have 
borne  the  test  of  his  own  personal  experience,  he  trusts  to  inspire 
that  confidence  so  necessary  to  all  who  wish  to  benefit  by  Medical 
Information. 

While  every  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  all  abstruse  matter, 
and  to  make  gekebal  rsEFUL^fESS  the  chief  aim  of  this  Work^ 
such  subjects  as  Digestion,  Circulation,  Kespiration,  and  all  the 
great  functions  of  life,  with  Food,  Climate,  Baths,  Emigration, 
Advice  to  Mothers,  HomcBopathy,  &c.,  all  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  full  of  practical  instruction,  have  been  fully  considered ;  so 
that  the  promise  given  with  the  first  number — ^that  every  subject 
connected  with  the  Medical  Profession  would  be  found  in  its 
pages — ^will  be  amply  redeemed. 

Though  the  Editor  does  not  counsel  the  practice  of  domestic 
medicine  where  professional  aid  can  be  obtained,  yet  it  has  been 
his  stedfast  aim  to  render  thia  Work  a  reliable  counsellor  to  alb 
persons  removed  from  medical  assistance,  as  well  as  to  make  it  a 
work  of  trust  and  value  to  the  emigrant  and  colonist.  He  trusts 
his  professional  status  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
value  of  the  advice  contained  in  this  Dictionary,  especially  as  it 
is  no  mere  compilation,  but  original  in  every  particular  but  that 
of  its  form. 

London, 
October,  1863. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

With  the  compl^iion  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Dictionary 
another  work  has  been  added  to  that  popular  Library  of  useful' 
knowledge  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Enqxhrb  Within  and 
ILeasqn  Why  Sebies,  has  so  long  enjoyed  the  patronage  and 
confidence  of  the  public. 

The  high  character  given  of  our  labours  by  many  professional 
and  non-professional  wriij^w,  during  the  course  of  the  publication 
of  this  book,  has  been  extremely  gratifying,  and  gives  assurance 
that  the  promise  made  two  years  ago  will  be  found  fully  redeemed. 

One  special  object  with  which  this  publication  was  started — 
to  put  ^Families,  Colonists,  and  Emigrants  in  *  possession  of  a 
strictly  Domestic  Work  of  Medical  "Usefulness,  in  which  the  Treat- 
ment of  nil  Diseases  and  Accidents  should  be  placed  before  them 
in  a  plain  and  intelligible  form'— ^haq  it  i&  hoped  been  realized. 
No  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  it'«€|rviceable  to  all  who  may' 
be  thrown  on  theilr  own  resources  iri'a;'foreign  land;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  it  a  welcome  ffieiid'  to  the  mother  of  a  family,- 
in  the  Bearing  and  Diseases  of  Ihfakts,  as  well  as  in  the  Iiivalid 
and  Sick  Boom. 

Few  persons  if  aeqnainted  with'the  organization  of  the  Human 
body,  or  the  importance  df  the  function  each  organ  performs, 
would  take  those  liberties  with  the  physical  laws  that  many  now 
do  from  ignorance.  In  the  belief  that  correct  information  will 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  Health  and  its  blessings,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  vital  actions  of  Respiration,  Cir- 
culation, and  Absorption ;  that  knowing  the  organization  and  uses 
of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  skin,  those  abuses  might  be  avoided  which 
are  so  likely  to  endanger  the  harmony  of  such  delicate  mecha- 
nisms, and  interfere  wit;h  the  just  economy  of  life.    In  ^^  ^^JOi^ 


IV  ADVEETISEMENT. 

manner,  Nutrition  and  Food,  and  all  tlie  organs  connected  with 
Digestion,  have  received  a  due  share  of  attention,  and  will  be 
found  equally  instructive. 

The  subjects  just  named  form  but  a  few  of  those  in  which,  by 
explaining  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  that  make 
up  the  mystery  of  life,  we  have  sought  to  inculcate  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Human  frame. 

Accidents  from  Suspended  Animation,  Bites,  Eire,  Drowning, 
TVounds,  Fractures,  and  Dislocations,  have  been  as  diligently 
cared  for  as  Diseases. 

This  "Work  has  not  been  written  with  any  view  to  supersede  the 
duties  of  the  medical  man ;  but  to  afford  those  persons  removed 
from  professional  aid,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  to  relieve 
a  sufferer,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  may  be  placed,  till 
medical  assistance  can  be  procured ;  and  to  direct  those  beyond 
the  reach  of  friend  or  counsel  the  best  way  to  treat  with  confi- 
dence and  benefit  any  case  of  danger  or  difficulty  that  may 
present  itself. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  work  as  a  Family  volume,  there  are  some 
subjects  that  it  became  necessary  to  ignore,  or  touch  on  very 
slightly ;  while  others,  without  which  the  Work  would  have  been 
incomplete,  have  been  grouped  under  one  head,  to  avoid  diffusing 
information  better  condensed  and  confined  to  one  title. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Editor  to  impart  sound  and 
practical  Information,  on  every  subject  connected  with  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  in  language  plain  and  intelligible  to  all;  and  his 
highest  gratification  at  the  close  of  bis  task,  is  the  belief  that  in 
the  hour  of  need  the  "  Dictionary  op  Medical  aio)  Surgical 
KcrowLEDGB  "  will  be  found  a  safe  Guide  and  a  reliable  Friend. 

.Ii02a>0lf,  October^  1864. 
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Thb  object  of  this  Work  is  not  to  supersede  the  office  of  the  FhTsician,  or  inculcate 
the  practice  of  Domestic  Medicine,  but  only  to  teach  bow,  in  difficult  situations,  and 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  a  person  may  cure  diseases  and  save  life  without  laying 
anj  claim  to  Professional  knowledge ;  and  as  no  advice  will  be  given  in  this  Dictionary 
bat  what  has  been  dictated  by  experience,  or  confirmed  by  personal  observation,  every 
rdianoe  may  be  placed  on  the  Becommendations  and  Prescriptions  contained  in  it. 

But  as  Diseases  oft^i  assume  characters  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  form,  where  the 
xonedies  beneficial  in  the  morning  may  be  injurious  in  the  evening;  a  Medical  man 
—whenever  attainable — should  be  consulted  in  all  cases  involving  constitutional 
disturbance. 


AABON. — ^The  name  of  a  celebrated 
physician  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century;  and 
whose  name  is  chiefly  memorable  nom  his 
having  been  the  first  medical  authority 
who  £scribed  and  treated  the  diseases  of 
measkfl  and  small  pox.  This  voluminous 
writer  died  a.d.  636u 

AB. — A.  prefix  of  words  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  signifies  ^ing  from,  taken 
away,  or  separate  It  is  firequently  used 
in  surgical  and  anatomical  lang^uage,  as 
ab'dudor,  a  muscle  to  take  &om,  or  away; 
and  ab-nuiok,  the  wearing  or  rubbing  off 
f^  the  cuticle,  so  as  to  expose  the  sensitive 
true  skin  below. 

ABACA. — ^The  name  of  a  variety  of 
hemp,  —  Ma^nilla  hemp,  —  an  article 
brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  it  is  indigenous.  For  its  uses  and 
znedical  properties,  see  Hbmp. 

ABDESt. — ^A  sanitary  process,  and  a 
ceremony  of  purification,  practised  by  the 
Mahommedans.  A  washing  of  the  whole, 
or  a  port  of  the  body,  performed  by  the 
toflowers  of  Mahomet  on  all  occasions 
before  commencing  their  religious  for- 
ms&ies.     See  Ablutiof. 

ABDOMEN.—Tbe  largest  cavity  in  the 
human  body,  commonly  called  the  belly, 
the  word  b^g  derived  from  the  Latm 
verb  dbdo,  to  mde;  because  within  it  are 
confined  from  view  the  great  digestive 
organs,  the  intestines,  the  several  assistant^ 
organs,  and  ih|9  Jaij^  artenes,  y&ubA 
1 


nerves,  and  other  important  vessels;  the 
whole  being  enveloped  iii  a  thin,  delicate 
membrane,  called  the  ^periUme/um.  The 
cavity  of  the  belly  is  separated  from  that 
of  tlie  chest  by  a  broad,  shelf-like  muscle 
— the  midriff,  or  diajihragm;  is  bounded 
below  by  the  bones  of  the  hips,  or  peUns, 
and  the  muscles  and  membranes  which 
cover  the  openings  in  and  between  those 
bones ;  it  is  enclosed  at  the  back  and  sides 
by  the  spinal  column,  and  the  muscles 
which  rise  from  it;  and  is  finally  shut  in 
on  the  front  by  muscles  that  assist  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  respiration,  and 
expulsion.  The  organs  contained  in  the 
belly  are  the  stomach,  small  and  large 
intestines,  liver,  gall  bladder,  pancreas,  or 
sweetbread;  spleen,  or  milt;  kidneys, 
their  tubes  or  ureters;  and  the  bladder; 
with  the  spermatic  cords  in  the  male,  and 
the  womb,  or  uterus,  in  the  female.  The 
most  important  vessels  in  this  cavity  are 
the  aorta,  or  great  trunk  artery,  and  its 
two  main  branches;  the  large  hollow  or 
ascending  vein,  vena  cava;  me  nerves  of 
the  cavity  and  lower  extremities,  the 
THOSACic  duct  and  org^ans  of  nutrition, 
with  the  caul  or  omentum,  mesentery,  and 
all  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels. 

Anatomists  have  divided  the  front  of 
the  abdomen  into  nine  imaginary  regions, 
for  the  sake  of  more  accurately  describing 
the  organs  that  lie  below ;  and  ph^o^axka 
adopt  the  same  plan,  to  if)uci\il8i.\A  Vk«a 
des^ption  of  diseases.    Thoao  dxmusnift 
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are  defined  by  drawing  three  imflginaij 
lines  horizoTitdlly  across  the  bellj,  and 
then  cutting  th^  hj  two  peipeadiculai 
'■ — ■■ ~    '*-- d  fijUIO! 


two  Bpaoea  on  each  side  of  So.  1,  marked 
#  and  b,  are  called  the  right  laid  IcH 
JifpcclUmdri^e,  or  OTer  the  liver ;  while  c 
ai^  d,  the  spun  on  either  side  of  No.  2, 
•n  denominated  ri^t  and  letl  UtmAar,  or 
the  region!  of  the  loiat;  and  e  and./,  the  ' 
two  remaining  spaoH  on  either  side  of 
B'o.  3,  are  calkd  the  right  and  left  iliac. 
Or  the  regions  of  the  bowiids. 

It  is  not  surpiinDg  that  OiB  space  con- 
fauning  the  organs  by  whidi  the  economv 
at  life  is  supported,  should  be  subject  lo 
many  diseases ;  though  their  number  will 
•eem  te«  remaibble  when  we  remember 
kow  many  are  the  organs  in  tJiat  limited 
oavity,  lu>w  important  and  complicated 
■re  their  functtons,  and  how  oppoeit^, 
ttough  all  «<rtmg  to  one  end,— the 
antntioQ  of  die  body,— are  the  sereral 
actions  perfbrmed  at  the  some  time  in 
that  oircumsciibed  apace.    Thus  we  have  | 


alone  can  afford  t«Uef  and  cure.  Of  th[s 
character  are  those  accumulations  of  water 
known  as  dropsy  of  the  belly,  and  for 
which  it  is  often  nece«san  to  puncture  the 
ibdomen,   and  draw  off  the  fluid.     See 


■bauiing,  and  frem  other 

portion  of  the  bowel,  or  its  i 

caul,  is  sometimes  forced   bi 

edgoa  of  the  muscles,  or  throv 

the  openings  in  the  bones  of 

pelvia,  causmg  an  ert^mal  swelling,  knc 


and  distinetiTe  of  each  organ;  andbeddcs 
those  affections  calling  fw  the  aid  of  the 
jDhisician,  the  belly  is  subject  to  accidents 
^MtJueese^  trieie Ibeikillol the lurgeon 


DbOFBY,  BCPtDBI,  BoffBLS. 

Xhe  belly  Tarisa  in  siio  and  shape, 
aooording  to  the  ago  and  aci.  In  child- 
hood  it  u  preportKinatcly  large;  in  the 
adult  male,  tenae ;  in  the  female,  pendent, 
the  lower  region.  In  spare 
persons  it  is  snuJl ;  in  the  phlegmatic  and 
melancholy  it  ia  unusually  huge ;  while 
in  Chose  of  a  nervous  and  sanguine  tem- 
perament it  is  generally  small.  The 
— wles  and  integument  of  the  abdomen 
capable  of  great  eitension,  both  from 
---    --  --   dropsy,  and  &om  natural 

uses,  as  In  pregnancy. 

In  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  their 
lining  membrane,  the  pleura,  in  bums  or 
scalds,  or  in  rheumatism  afi'ecting  tho 
chest,  rMpiraWoit  is  TorymatenaJlj  assisted 
by  the  muscles  of  thi>  abdomen ;  wherpas 

;-    :-a .!__     -e  ^j^  IjoWplfl   and   thpIT 

ilaj  aceidentH  to  (ho 
belly,  the  mpiratocy  action  of  its  muscles 
is  entirely  suspended,  and  breathing 
eiclusiTely  carried  on  by  (he  diest  and 
midriff. 

In  consequence  of  the  impor(Bnce  nf  tho 
functions  carried  on  in  the  abdomen,  this 
region  of  the  body  should  always  bo  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  oAi  and  wet, 
either  by  wearing  warm  but  loose  clothing 
of  flannel  in  front  of  it,  ot,  in  ctrfd  weather, 
protecting  it  from  rain  or  wind  by  such  a 
system  as  that  adopted  in  Scotlajid,  of 
wearing  a  plaid  in  a  broad  Ibid  across  tho 
s(omB<£,  and  (hen  carrying  the  scarf  over 
the  chest  and  back,  ana  Imnging  the  end 
down  over  the  stomach  in  a  second  fold. 

The  diseases  of  the  beUy  will  be  found 
under  their  distinetitc  heads.  See  Mne- 
CCL12  Puna  ov  thb  Bhi.lt;  Dbdu 

BBI.I.T,    BOALDB   OV,    tX. 

ABEESATION  OF  MDTD.— A  speoico 
of  tsnporary  insani^,  a  wanderiBg  inco- 
herency  of  the  mind,  the  result  oT  long 
impaired  health,  or  of  violent  and  sudden 
anoliona.    Bee  LurACt. 
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ABLES. — ^The  fir  tree,  a  genus  of 
plants  reaemMing  the  larch,  the  properties 
and  effects  of  which  will  be  considered 
under  Pine,  and  the  products  of  that  order 
of  T^etation. 

ABLimON,  or  washing  awaj.  Any 
cleansing  of  the  body,  wl^ther  with  or 
without  j&iction,  or  the  use  of  towel  or 
brushes,  is  an  ablution. 

This  Ingblj  important  sanitary  process 
has,  firom  the  earliest  epochs,  and  among 
almost  every  variety  and  shade  of  religious 
opinion,  be^  insisted  on,  both  as  a  moral 
sjid  spiiitual  cleansing,  a  type  of  purifica- 
tion. 

In  warm  climates,  wh^e  the  perspiration 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  is  considerable, 
and  where  the  fine  particles  of  dust  always 
finatiTig  on  the  air  are  prone  to  adhere  to 
the  chmmiy  skin,  and  by  stoppin?  up  the 
pores  of  thie  cuticle  pave  the  way  for  those 
formidable  diseases  of  the  skid^  at  once 
80  disagreeable  to  look  at  and  disgusting 
to  endure,  all  the  early  lawgivers  ana 
framers  of  religious  codes,  to  insure  clean- 
liness among  uie  ignorant  populace,  made 
frequent  ablutions  a  peremptory  command 
(if  their  creeds ;  thus,  what  was  designed 
as  a  social  and  sanitary  enactment,  soon 
grew  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  ordinance. 
Ablutions,  or  Jjustrations,  as  they  are 
properly  called,  constituted  an  important 
part  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  and  were 
nequently  practised  by  the  Jews,  both  by 
the  priesthood  and  the  people.  Among 
the  Hindoos,  ablution  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  ceremonials  in« 
sisted  upon  by  the  Brahminical  creed ;  and 
the  exheuisted  devotee  who  cannot  reach 
the  Granges  or  any  of  its  holy  streams, 
believes,  that  if  he  plunges  into  any  liver, 
and  in  fiEuth  and  prayer  calls  upon  the 
Ganges  to  cleanse  mm  of  his  moral  stains 
and  spiritual  sins,  he  will  be  perfectly 
purified.  The  Greeks,  the  Somans,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  East,  had,  to  a  certain 
fictent,  the  same  opinion  of  the  necessity 
cf  freqneait  ablutions.  But  of  all  religions, 
that  of  Mahommpdanism  is  the  one  in 
which  the  ceremony  is  most  imperatively 
believed  in  and  implicitly  followed ;  for  it 
enters  into  the  most  ordinary  action  of  life, 
as  well  as  into  the  hi^^hest  and  commonest 
eeremonj  of  the  fieuth,  each  rite  beinf 
either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed 
by  an  entire  or  partial  ablution. 

The  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
muleigoing  ablution  before  the  taking  of 
the  communion :  the  ceremony  of  bt^tism, 
and  the  qprinkling  with  holy  water  as  . 
practised  in.  Gatboho  chzuubfifl^  axea^l^ieB  I 


of  ablution.  And  as  the  aphorism  asserts 
that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  both  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  body,  that  partial  or 
entire  ablution  is  not  much  more  fre- 
quently practised.    See  Baths. 

ABNOB.MAL,  from  the  laXmahnormis, 
from  the  original,  irregular,  malformed; 
a  term  in  general  use  among  anatomists 
and  medictu  men  to  denote  a  condition  of 
an  orgran  or  part  diff-erent  from  what  it 
should  be  in  a  state  of  healthy  nature. 

ABOETIOBT.— A  separation  from  the 
womb,  and  a  coming  away  of  the  child, 
before  the  proper,  period  for  its  expulsion, 
and  when  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  live 
when  bom. 

Abortion  can  only  occur  before  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy ;  after  that  period  and 
up  to  the  ei^th  month  it  is  called  a  mts- 
carriagey  and  any  time  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  month,  a,  premature  labour. 

Women  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  at  all 
ages,  are  sul^ect  to  abortion,  though  it  is 
much  more  frequent  with  those  living  in 
towns  than  in  villages — among  the  weak 
and  delicate  than  the  robust  and  vigorous, 
and  more  prevalent  in  young  mothers 
than  in  those  who  have  had  several  child- 
ren. The  causes  that  produce  abortion  are 
very  numerous;  sometimes  they  proceed 
from,  a  natural  weakness  of  constitution, 
the  system  seeming  to  be  unable  to  carry 
on  the  new  action  unless  assisted  by  art 
and  medicine.  Over-fatigue,  sitting  loug 
in  a  heated  room,  dancing,  sudden  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  such  as  grief  or  terror, 
falls,  blows,  or  kicks,  axe  Si  occasionally 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  mishap ;  but 
by  far  the  most  frequent  reason  is  a  false 
step,  a  sudden  jar  to  the  bodj,  jumping 
fix)m  a  chair,  straining  to  lift  a  heavy 
weight,  turning  a  bed,  or  attempting  to 
reach  an  article  beyond  the  person's  tejglit, 
or  from  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  There 
are  other  causes,  but  those  may  be  ima- 
gined from  what  have  been  afready  de- 
scribed. 

Abortion  mar  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  of  pregnancy,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  and  third  months,  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth;  but  the  two  most  frequent 
periods  are  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
weekSi  and  at  the  sixth  month. 

Symptoms. — "When  the  death  of  the 
child — or  fcetus,  as  it  is  called  before  birth 
— is  the  cause  of  the  abortion,  the  fact  is 
indicated  by  the  soft  and  flabby  state  of 
the  breasts,  a  sense  of  weight  and  coldness 
at  the  bottom  of  the  beViy,  aUem^e^  -w-Nj^d. 
occaafonal  shivenng,  paana  ia  ^iSiiQ  \^«j;^ 
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and  loins,  and,  after  a  time,  bj  a  bearing* 
down  pressure  that  comes  on  and  goes  off 
at  regular  periods  and  intermissions,  till 
the  coming  on  of  the  proper  expulsive 
pBona,  Where  the  cause  has  been  sudden, 
the  first  symptoms  are  generally  pains  in 
the  back,  weight  in  the  bottom  of  tne  abdo- 
men, languor,  great  depression  of  spirits, 
shivering,  and  occasionailj  fainting.  These 
are  followed,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  hj  a  discharge  of  blood,  sometimes 
onlj  trifling,  at  others  excessive  and  in 
alarming  quantity,  accompanied  bj  sharp 
flying  pains  along  the  back  and  over  the 
belly;  these  pains  gradually  increase  in 
strength  and  duration,  till  they  assimie  all 
the  diaracters  of  regular  labour  pains, 
which  continue  till  tne  child  or  the  em- 
bryo is  expelled.  See  Lajboub.  As 
women  who  nave  once  had  an  abortion  are 
particularly  liable  to  suffer  a  repetition 
of  the  same  misfortune,  and  at  the  same 
period,  particular  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  next  pregnancy,  especially  till  the 
woman  has  passed  the  period  of  the  first 
mishap,  to  protect  her  jfom  any  injury  or 
circumstance  which  might  cause  a  repe- 
tition of  the  accident;  for  there  is  no 
casualty  to  which  a  female  is  liable,  that 
produces  a  more  serious  and  depressing 
influence  on  the  system,  than  that  of  abor- 
tion ;  and  should  it  occur  with  ajirst  chUd, 
it  may  be  repeated  for  several  years,  un- 
less most  skilfully  guarded  against.    See 

HiSCABBlJLaE. 

Teeatment. — The  first  object  to  be 
considered,  in  cases  of  expected  abortion, 
is  to  arrest  the  progress  if  begun,  and,  if 
possible,  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
pregnancy.  For  this  purpose  the  earliest 
symptoms  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  these 
are,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  sometimes 
extending  over  the  front  of  the  belly, 
accompanied  with  a  general  heat  and 
irritability  of  the  body,  with  a  frequent 
desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  a  slight 
evidence  of  mood,  or  show. 

In  cases  of  this  nature,  and  before  the 
separatibn  of  the  child  from  the  womb  has 
been  effected,  and  while  there  is  yet  a 
chance  of  preventing  the  abortion,  the 
patient  is  to  be  placed  on  her  back  in  bed, 
and  kept  perfectly  calm  and  still,  the  legs 
slightly  raised,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen,  and  napkins,  wrung  out 
of  cold  water  or  cold  vmegar  and  water, 
applied  frequently  over  the  beUy.  An 
effervescing  draught,  made  by  dissolving 
.twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
Lj^izd  of  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  adding 
grains  of  tartaric  acid,  iatohe  given 


every  one  or  two  hours,  and  followed  the 
next  day  by  a  small  quantity  of  castor  oiL 

All  rich  or  stimulating  foods  and  drinks 
are  to  be  prohibited,  and  every  noise  or 
excitement  carefully  guarded  against.  In 
young  and  robust  constitutions,  and  when 
the  pulse  is  quick  and  full,  from  six  to 
nine  leeches  should  be  appHed  over  the 
womb,  and  in  addition  to  the  effervescing 
draughts,  a  seidlitz  powder  taken  once  or 
twice,  to  act  more  frilly  on  the  bowels. 
By  these  means,  keeping  the  body  cool 
and  quiet,  and  the  mind  tranquil,  the 
threatened  danger,  by  a  week  or  two's 
rest,  may  be  got  over,  and  nature  thus 
assisted  resume  its  functions,  and  the 
premancy  proceed  to  a  happy  termination. 

"When,  nowever,  from  the  symptoms 
already  g^iven,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  child  is  dead,  the  patient  is  to  be  kept 
perfectly  tranquil  and  on  her  back,  bottles 
of  hot  water  are  to  be  placed  to  the  feet, 
and  a  napkin,  folded  into  a  large  square, 
and  wrung  out  of  cold  vinegar  and  water, 
applied  to  the  abdomen  so  as  to  cover  it, 
while  another  made  smaller  is  applied 
to  the  lower  parts;  these  being  at  once 
removed,  wetted,  and  reappUed,  as  soon  as 
they  become  warm.  A  few  spoonfuls  of 
^el,  with  a  Httle  brandy,  are  to  be  given 
from  time  to  time,  accortung  to  the  weak- 
ness or  exhaustion  of  the  patient. 

Should  the  amount  of  blood  discharged 
be  moderate,  the  above  application  will  be 
found  generally  sufficient  to  arrest  it 
entirely,  or  till  nature  expels  the  child  and 
its  membranes,  by  a  few  of  the  ordinary 
pains  of  childbirth;  but  if  the  amount 
of  blood  be  large,  and  there  be  an  absence 
of  all  expulsive  pains,  a  silk  handkerchief 
should  be  at  once  wetted  with  sweet  oil,  or 
in  the  absence  of  that,  smeared  with  lard, 
and  then  piece  by  piece  cautiously  passed 
into  the  birth,  and  tlien,  as  already  di- 
rected, the  cold  vinegar  and  water  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  The  object  of 
this  plug,  as  it  is  called,  is  to  cause  the 
blood  to  coagulate  internally,  and  so  stop 
the  further  bleeding  from  the  womb  till 
the  proper  pains  set  m,  and  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  tlie  abdomen  shows  that 
the  expulsive  efforts  have  commenced, 
when  the  handkerchief  must  be  with- 
drawn to  give  room  for  the  passage  of  the 
child  and  membranes. 

The  afterbirth  does  not  always  descend 
at  the  same  time;  but  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  impoilance  that  it  should  be 
expelled  as  soon  as  possible  with  safety, 
a  gentle  pressure  on  the  abdomen  with 
the  hand,  or  friction  over  the  beUy,  will,  in 
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most  cases,  excite  the  womb  to  contracti(m, 
and  thus  throw  out  the  afterbirth.  It 
most  be  remembered  that  aU  the  time  the 
w<nnb  is  open,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of 
exceasiye  bleeding,  or  what  is  called 
fiowUmg;  and  when  this  comes  away  in 
joshes,  unattended  by  the  necessary  pains, 
It  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
enqpty  the  womb  at  once,  and  by  the  most 
expeditions  means.  For  this  purpose,  a 
drachm  of  the  bruised  ergot  of  rye  must 
be  sinmiered  for  ten  minutes,  in  about  a 
quartern  of  water,  to  which  a  few  grains 
of  soda  are  added ;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be 
strained,  and  a  wineglassfid,  with  a  Httle 
sugar,  and  a  teaspo(mf ul  of  brandy,  given 
as  soon  as  cool  enough  to  drink.  See 
EsGOT  OF  Kte. 

Fainting  sometimes  occurs  £rom  the  loss 
of  blood,  when  small  doses  of  cordials  must 
be  given,  or  a  little  brandy  and  water,  with 
twenty  drops  of  sal  volatde,  and  ten  drops 
cf  ether  in  each  dose ;  but  these  must  not 
be  too  j&equently  or  incautiously  ad- 
ministered, the  object  being  merely  to 
rouse,  and  not  to  excite  the  patient. 
Daring  the  continuance  of  the  bleeding, 
the  room  must  be  kept  cool,  cold  air  freely 
aBowed  to  circulate  round  the  patient, 
and  frequent  draughts  c^  lemonade,  or 
addulated  waters,  given  to  her  for  dnnk. 
When  the  abortion  takes  place  early  in 
the  pregnancy,  and  before  the  child  is 
distinctly  formed,  all  the  clots  of  blood  dis- 
diai^ed  should  be  carefully  examined,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  embryo,  as  on  the 
discovery  of  that,  we  subsequent  treatment 
depends.  In  cases  of  malformation,  and 
whore,  in  consequence  of  the  confined 
dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  or  bones  of  the 
lups,  a  fully  developed  child  could  not  be 
hm.  alive,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
surgeon  to  produce  abortion,  for  the  safety 
of  the  mother,  the  time  at  which  that 
cperatum  is  to  be  effected  depending  on 
the  capabihiy  of  the  parts. 

Procuring  or  causing  aborticm,  either 
hj  drugs  puiposelv  token,  by  means 
duectly  applied,  or  by  blows,  violence,  or 
force,  resisting  in  the  death  and  abortion 
of  the  child,  was  formerly  punished  with 
death,  though  by  the  common  law  of 
England  it  is  now  classed  only  as  a  felony, 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or 
for  fifteen  vears.  See  Labous,  Mis- 
CAXEUlGB,  oc. 

ABRACADABKA.— The  name  of  an 
Assyrian  deity,  and  a  secret  charm,  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  talisman  against 
agues  and  fevers.  This  magical  antidote 
consisted  of  the  word  ahna^abn  written 
S 


on  a  piece  of  parchment  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  an  equilateral  tnanglej  by 
omitting  one  letter  in  each  line.  The 
charm  was  then  sewn  up  in  a  small  bag, 
and  either  worn  on  the  arm  or  round  the 
neck,  as  a  safe  and  reliable  amulet. 

ABRASION. — ^A  rubbinj^  or  scraping 
off  of  the  outer,  or  ecaxi  skin.  This 
frequently  trifling,  but  generally  very 
painful  accident,  is  more  often  the  result 
of  falls  than  of  any  other  kind  of  casualty ; 
the  pain  depending  on  the' injury  done  to 
the  true  skin  by  the  removal  of  the 
covering  cuticle,  and  the  presence  of  dust, 
gravel,  or  other  irritating  substance  ad- 
hering to  or  embedded  in  the  sensitive 
tissue  of  the  true  skin.  The  hands,  knees, 
and  forehead  are  the  parts  most  frequently 
exposed  to  this  accident.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  attended  with  a  bruise,  and 
even  a  laceration  of  the  part,  in  which 
case  the  article  Bruise  must  be  consulted. 

Tbeathent  for  a  simple  abrasion. — ^If 
the  injury  is  free  from  dirt,  or  any  irritating 
substance,  a  little  violet  powder  must  be 
dusted  over  the  exposed  part  with  a  puff; 
a  layer  of  soft  wool,  or  a  piece  of  cotton 
wadding,  is  next  to  be  placed  over  the 
powder,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a  turn 
or  two  of  a  bandage.  When  violet  powder 
cannot  be  obtained,  flour  may  be  substi- 
tuted; or,  in  default  of  that,  a  little 
magnesia.  When  dirt  or  gravel,  however, 
are  present,  the  abrasion  must  be  tenderly 
was W  with  a  Uttle  warm  water,  removing 
the  deeper  seated  particles  of  dirt  by  means 
of  a  cameFs  hair  pencil;  a  soft  piece  of 
linen  is  then  to  belaid  across  the  injury, 
and  gently  pressed,  so  as  to  dry  up  the 
moisture.  A  few  drops  of  the  extract  of 
lead  should  be  next  poured  on  the  exposed 
surface,  and  after  it  has  diffused  itself  over 
the  sore,  apply  the  violet  powder,  flour,  or 
magnesia,  as  already  directed ;  put  on  the 
cotton,  and  secure  tne  whole  as  explained 
above.  As  abrasions  are  extremely  painful, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  dressing  them ; 
but  as  they  heal  very  quickly,  all  that  is 
requisite  is  to  clean  them  from  all  grit  and 
dirt,  and  keep  them  from  the  air  and 
injury.  The  first  dressing  need  not  be 
interfered  with  till  the  cure  is  effected  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  cuticle  over  the 
part. 

ABROTANITM.— The  botanical  name 
of  the  plant  Southernwood,  which  see. 

ABSCESS. — A  tumour  containing  pus ; 
any  swelling  or  cavity  filled  with  purulent 
matter,  formed  in  the  tissue  or  organ  in 
which  it  is  found  by  diaeaaed.  «jc\\oti,  ^<& 
result   of  infLammatioii.     A}[)eQe»Be&  «s« 
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either  superficial  or  deep  seated; — the 
farmer,  when  thej  formiu  thecellulartissue 
on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
the  latter,  when  they  take  place  in  the 
texture  of  some  organ  or  structure  of  the 
different  cavities.  Abscesses  are  divided  into 
the  Acute  and  the  Chronic, — acute  when 
they  rise  from  an  understood  and  definite 
cause,  and  proceed  in  regular  progression 
to  their  height ;  and  chronic  when  the  cause 
o£  their  origin  is  either  unknown  or  doubt- 
fiil,  and  the  time  of  their  development  ex- 
trdcnely  tedious :  a  common  suppuration 
on  the  fingers,  or  any  part  of  the  skin, 
is  an  example  of  the  acute,  and  lumbar 
abscess  an  instance  of  the  chronic  form. 

Acute. — Catiae.  Blows,  scratches,  pricks, 
or  stints,  are  frequently  the  immediate 
cause  of  an  abscess,  by  exciting  a  certain 
amount  of  in  flaTnmation  in  the  part  injured, 
indicated  by  redness  and  increased  heatf 
and  as  more  blood  is  sent  to  the  spot  affected 
fay  the  arteries,  than  is  carried  away  by  the 
Yeins,  a  certain  amoimt  accumulates,  and 
in  a  measure  becomes  stagnant,  causing 
ihe  heat  and  redness.  From  the  mouths 
of  these  loaded  bloodvessels,  a  fluid  exudes 
known  as  pus,  but  commonly  denominated 
matter,  which  is  poured  into  the  surround- 
ing texture,  where  it  gradually  collects,  tUl 
the  quantity  becommg  large  causes  a 
distention  of  the  skin — the  swelling  or 
tumour  always  attending  a  superficial 
abscess :  this  accumulation  of  pus,  pressing 
an  the  nerves  below  and  around,  induces 
the  pain  always  experienced  in  the 
maturing  or  ripening  stage  of  an  abscess. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  bloodvessels 
axe  secreting  pus,  another  set  of  vessels 
are  exuding  a  substance  like  the  skin  of  an 
egg-shell,  to  line  the  cavity  into  which  the 
matter  is  poured ;  this  substance  is  caJled 
the  sac  or  bag  of  the  abscess,  and  serves 
the  puipose  of  confining  the  matter,  and 
preventing  its  spreading  into  the  surround- 
ing parts.  As  more  pus  is  thrown  out, 
room  is  made  for  it  by  the  absorption  or 
dissolving  of  the  solids  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  sides  of  the  space  being  lined 
with  a  continuation  of  the  sac. 

Symptoms. — Heat  and  redness  are  the 
first  indications  of  all  external  inflamma- 
tions, and  as  the  action  increases,  pain  is 
manifested  in.  the  part,  and  soon  after,  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  an  abscess,  a 
sensation  of  throbbijD^;  this  is  soonfollowed 
by  swelling  and  a  snining  appeaianee  of 
the  akin  over  it.  Where  the  skin  is  loose 
and  the  ahscess.  near  the  surface,  the 
^  smiling  is  generally  rapid,  and  the  pain 
^J0fijsera2;ej  In^wheio  the  skin  is  tight,  and 


the  matter  deep,  the  swelling  is  proportion- 
ably  slow,  and  the  pain  and  throbbing 
very  severe :  thus  in  whitlow,  where  there 
is  no  room  for  expansion,  the  pain  is 
sometimes  intolerable. 

Treatment. — The  first  object  in  all 
cases  likely  to  terminate  in  an  abscess,  is 
to  endeavour  to  subdue  the  inflammation, 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  matter ;  this 
is  to  be  attempted  by  the  application  of 
cold  lotions,  and  a  dose  or  two  of  aperient 
medicine,  or  the  adoption  of  the  foUowing. 
Take  of— 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered    8  drachms. 
Dissolve  in 

Camphor  water     ...    1  pint, 

Add  powdered  nitre  .    .    ^  drachm. 

And  vinegar     ....    2  ounces. 
Mix,  and  mak:e  a  lotion,  to  be  applied  con- 
stantly to  the  part  by  means  of  cloths. 

Take  one  or  two  compound  colocynth 
pills,  according  to  the  age,  strength,  and 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  a  few  houi-s  after, 
a  dessertspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved 
in  a  tumblerfull  of  water. 

When  the  abscess  is  large,  and  the  con- 
stitution delicate,  the  local  symptoms  are 
frequently  attended  with  indications  of 
fever,  shiverings  and  hot  flushes,  in  which 
case  the  foUowing  saline  mixture  should 
be  given,  and  continued  as  long  as  there 
is  any  prospect  of  arresting  the  suppura- 
tion.   Take  of — 

Tasteless  salts  (phosphate 

of  soda) 2  ounces. 

Dissolve  in 

Mint  water -8  ounces, 

and  add 

Tartrate  of  antimony  .  2  grains. 
Mix,*  three  tablespoonfiils  to  be  given 
every  four  hours.  If,  after  twenty-four 
hours'  application  of  the  lotion,  and  the 
employment  of  the  pills  or  mixture  for  the 
same  time,  the  swelling  has  not  increased, 
and  the  redness  of  the  part  has  abated,  or 
the  skin  has  recovered  its  natural  colour, 
the  person  may  conclude  the  inflammation 
has  been  arrested,  and  all  apprehension  of 
an  abscess  is  at  an  end.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  hardness  will  remain  for  some  days 
or  even  weeks :  this  may  be  eventually  re- 
moved by  gently  rubbing^  the  part,  either 
with  the  cEy  hand,  or  with  a  little  oil  or 
lard,  so  as  to  promote  absorption  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

When  pulsation  has  set  in ;  and  with  tho 
heat,  redness,  and  swelling,  there  is  pain 
and  throbbing,  it  is  seldom  of  any  use  to 
attempt  to  arrest  the  suppuration;  and 
means  should  be  taken,  by  applying 
repeated  poultices,  to  bring  the  al^ess  to 
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a  head  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  articles 
dbiefly  used  for  this  purpose  are  bready 
lin»eed  meal,  and  bran;  but  as  none  of 
these  possesses  any  virtue  in  itself,  and 
as  the  only  benent  afforded  is  derived 
from  the  moist  heat,  that  article  is  the  best 
which  will  longest  hold  the  heat  (see 
PouIiTICEb)  ;  and  as  a  sniaU  bag  with  a 
few  handfuls  of  bran  is  the  cleanest  and 
most  expeditious,  it  should  be  generally 
employ^ :  it  has  this  advantage  also  over 
the  otner  two  articles,  that  it  requires  no 
repetition,  one  supply  of  bran  lastmg  for  a 
whole  day.  A  saucepan  half  filled  with 
hot  water  should  be  kept  in  readiness  by 
the  fire ;  Hie  bag  of  bran,  with  the  mouth 
sewn  up,  is  to  be  soaked  in  the  water,  the 
excess  of  liquid  squeezed  out,  and  applied 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne  to  the  part,  and 
this  procees  repeated  as  often  as  the  poul- 
tice Decoxnes  cool :  to  retain  the  heat  as 
lon^  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  fold  a 
napldn  or  handkerchief  loosely  round  the 
poultice. 

The  poulticing  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  top  of  the  swelling  becomes  soft,  and 
the  fluctuation  of  the  matter  plainly  felt 
beneath  when  pressed  by  the  finger,  and 
the  skin  at  the  apex  becomes  thin  and 
white.  The  abscess  is  now  to  be  opened 
hjr  means  of  a  broed-bladed  lancet,  or  a 
sharp  knife,  care  being  taken  to  make  the 
(mening  froxn.  below  upwards,  so  as  to 
allow  the  easy  and  entire  escape  of  all  the 
matter  from  the  cavity;  a  result  that 
cannot  be  effected  if  the  top  of  the  abscess 
only  be  opened.  After  the  escape  of  the 
pus,  the  surrounding  parts  are  to  be  gently 
pressed  by  drawing  the  two  hands  together 
on  either  side  of  the  opening,  so  as  to  force 
oat  as  much  as  possible.;  the  part  is  then 
to  be  washed,  the  end  of  a  piece  of  lint  or 
rag  inserted  into  the  cavity,  to  prevent  the 
dosing  of  the  opening,  and  another  poul- 
tice applied,  and  renewed  every  hour  or 
two;  the  hnt  or  rag  being  withdrawn 
night  and  morning  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  the  matter,  and  another  piece  inserted 
titer  each  dressing.  From  being  thick 
and  yellow,  the  discharge  will  gradually 
become  thinner  and  lighter,  tiU  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  water;  and  finally 
ceases  entirely,  and  the  opening  perma- 
nently closes.  Sometimes,  immediately 
before  the  ripening  of  the  abscess,  the 
pain  becomes  so  severe  as  to  destroy  both 
rest  and  appetite ;  in  such  cases  25  drops 
of  laudaxram  are  to  be  given  to  an  adult  at 
bed-time,  or  if  there  is  much  heat  and  dry 
now  of  skin,  10  grains  c£  Dover' a  powder, 
mixed  with  a  wineglaaa  of  camphor  watery 
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is  to  be  given  instead,  but  at  the  same 
time. 

Sometimes,  when  the  abscess  is  large,  or 
the  constitution  of  the  patient  weak  or 
unhealthy,  the  final  healing  of  the  cavity 
is  slow  and  imsatisfSeu^tory ;  in  such  cases 
the  patient's  health  is  to  be  improved  by 
the  exhibition  of  wine  and  tonics,  such  as 
quinine,  and  a  full  diet,  especially  of  nnimal 
food;  and  where  wine  cannot  be  procured 
or  is  inadmissible,  a  small  quantity  of  stout 
is  to  be  given  three  times  a  day ;  at  the 
same  time,  a  slightly  stimulating  lotion  is 
to  be  applied  once  a  day  to  the  cavity, 
while  the  parts  adjacent  are  to  be  rubbed 
with  the  hand  night  and  morning,  to  ex- 
cite the  vessels  to  a  more  healthy  and 
vigorous  action.  A  cloth,  wetted  in  a 
little  weak  cold  gin  and  water,  and  placed 
in  or  over  the  abscess,  is  often  all  that  is 
necessary  to  excite  the  vessels  to  action, 
and  effect  the  healing  of  the  cavity ;  or  a 
lotion  of  bluestone,  in  the  proportion  of 
2  grains  of  bluestone  to  1  ounce  of  water, 
wul  be  suiiciently  strong  for  all  necessary 
purposes. 

When  the  abscess  occurs  on  the  fingers, 
hand,  or  forearm,  that  member  should  be 
kept  suspended  in  a  sling  at  right  angles 
with  the  body ;  and  when  it  takes  place  on 
the  lower  extremities,  as  much  rest  in  the 
horizontal  position  is  to  be  taken  as  pos- 
sible. 

Cheoitic  Abscesses. — For  this  form 
of  deep-seated  suppuration,  see  Lumbar 
and  Psoas  Abscess. 

ABSINTHE.— The  name  of  a  favourite 
French  drink,  the  basis  of  which  is  worm- 
wood.   See  Deinks. 

ABSINTHIN.— The  active  principle  of 
wormwood ;  a  resin  of  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  but  as  yet  not  sufficiently  tested  to 
g^uarantee  its  medical  properties. 

ABSINTHIUM.— The  botanical  name 
of  the  Wormwood  plant,  which  see. 

ABSORBENTS.— A  class  of  medicines 
which  drink  up,  neutralize,  and  render 
harmless,  any  acidity  or  noxious  and 
irritating  matters  in  the  stomach  and 
bow6ls.  The  most  important  of  the  ab- 
sorbents are  chalk,  potass,  soda,  magnesia, 
and  ammonia.    See  Antacids. 

ABSOBBENTS.— This  word,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  verb  absorbeo,  and 
signifies  to  suck  up,  anatomically  repre- 
sents a  system  of  minute  vessels,  whose 
function  is  to  suck  up  and  carry  away  the 
constantly  accumulating  d4biris  or  refuse 
of  the  body,  being  opposed  in  t\icvi  «i$:M\ou 
to  what  is  understood  as  t\ie  s^^^cmL  qH 
secretion,  or  the  small  aitenes.  ^^o'^teBew^ 
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these  two  functions  in  a  state  of  balance  is 
the  design  of  nature,  the  result  being 
physical  health;  for  if  more  matter  is 
secreted  than  can  be  absorbed,  or  more 
absorbed  than  can  be  secreted,  the  balance 
is  destroyed,  and  impaired  health,  or  the 
lost  integrity  of  a  part,  is  the  result.  These 
fjEUits  are  shown,  first,  in  fever,  where  the 
process  of  absorption  is  much  more  active 
than  that  of  secretion:  hence  ihe  rapid 
emaciation  which  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  fever  j  and  secondly,  in  dropsy, 
where  more  matter  is  laid  down  by  the 
secreting  vessels — the  STna.11  arteries — than 
the  absorbents  can  take  away,  the  result 
being  the  increase  of  bulk,  either  of  the 
whole  system,  or  a  part,  as  witnessed  in 
general  or  particular  dropsies.  The  system 
of  absorption  is  carried  on  by  three  sets  of 
organs,  each  distinct;  by  IcLcteaU,  lym- 
phaticSf  and  absorbent  glands.  The 
lymphatics  arise  by  minute  orifices  from 
every  part  of  the  body,  from  the  head,  the 
brain,  the  bones,  muscles,  skin,  and  bowels. 
There  are  two  sets  of  these  lymphatic 
vessels,  the  deep-seated  and  the  superficial, 
each,  however,  freely  uniting  with  the 
other.  These  fine,  deUcate  tubes  obtain 
their  name  from  carrying  a  thin,  watery 
fluid,  called  lymph,  which  is  the  liquid 
waste  of  the  body,  obtained  from  the  most 
opj>osite  organs  and  contrary  textures.  In 
their  progress  from  the  extremities  of  the 
body  to  their  termination  in  the  abdomen, 
the  lymphatics  pass  through  numbers  of 
small  oval-shaped  bodies,  called  absorbent 
OT  lymfhatic  glands ;  in  this  manner,  the 
Bets  converging  unite  behind  thebowels  into 
five  or  six  branches,  which  soon  after 
terminate  in  one  trunk  vessel,  called  the 
thoracic  duct.  The  lact«als,  so  named 
from  carrying  a  milky-looking  fluid,  rise 
from  the  stomach,  and  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestines,  both  internally 
and  externally,  absorbing  every  particle  of 

.  jiutriment  given  off  by  the  digested  food; 
loaded  with  this  creamy  fluid,  called  chylSf 
the  lacteals  converge  in  the  mesentery,  the 
large  fatty  memWe  connecting  the 
bowels  with  the  spine,  where  they  pass 
through  a  double  set  of  glands,  and  finally 
terminate  by  several  cmuinels  at  the  en- 
larged commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
At  what  is  called  the  reservoir  of  the  chyle, 
or  the  receptaculum  chyli.  The  two 
Fvstems  of  absorbent  vessels, — the  lym- 
phatics, loaded  with  the  refuse  of  the  body, 
and  the  lacteals,  charged  with  the  Quint- 
essence of  all  the  nutnment  received  into 
iha  ajatem., — having  united  their  two  sets 

0i'reesels  to  form  tiie  thoracic  duct^  that 


tube  runs  up  the  body  along  the  side  of 
the  spine,  and  terminates  in  a  vein  behind 
the  left  collar  bone,  from  whence  the  chyle 
is  conveyed  to  the  heart,  to  replenish  the 
blood,  exhausted  of  its  nutriment  by  the 
service  of  the  body.  See  Lacteals, 
Lymphatics,  and  Digestion. 

ABSOEPTION.— It  has  long  been  a 
question  of  the  greatest  interest  to  science 
to  discover  the  principle  on  which  the 
function  of  absorption  is  performed,  but 
though  many  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  mode  bv  which  nature 
effects  this  important  office,  the  inquiry 
has  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory  demon- 
stration. We  already  know  that  the 
lacteals  can  only  act  on  and  convey  chyle 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  that 
the  field  of  the  lymphatics  extends  to  every 
fluid  and  to  every  solid — that  the  soft 
brain  and  the  hiard  bone,  the  elastic 
muscle  and  the  tough  sinew,  are  alike 
absorbed  by  them  and  borne  away;  but 
by  what  agency  they  do  this,  and  pour 
their  contributions  of  water  and  nutriment 
into  the  veins  of  the  heart,  is  a  question 
not  yet  fully  answered.  One  of  the  most 
approved  theories  is  that  which  exj)lains 
the  action  as  depending  in  part  on  capillary 
attraction,  and  partly  on  the  principle  of 
endosmose,  a  species  of  absorption  by  which 
a  lighter  fluid,  passing  through  an  organ- 
ized substance  into  a  denser  fluid,  has 
the  power  to  propel  the  lighter  fluid  up 
a  tube  of  any  height  with  a  steady  and 
equal  motion.  That  capillary  attraction 
has  some  share  in  the  operation  has  been 
proved  by  observing^  the  lacteals  after 
death,  when  every  living  agent  has  ceased 
to  act,  not  only  mil  of  cnyle,  but  carrying 
that  chyle  actively  along  towards  the 
thoracic  duct.  We  know  that  the  rootlets 
or  fibres  of  all  trees,  and  large  plants,  are 
terminated  with  small  oval  bodies,  or 
vegetable  glands,  called  by  botanists 
spongiohe,  and  that  if  these  small  bodies 
are  removed,  the  root  to  which  they  were 
attached  dies.  These  spongiolse  are  com- 
posed of  cells  filled  with  a  fluid,  which 
being  denser  than  that  which  they  absorb 
from  the  earth,  the  nutriment  so  taken  up 
is,  by  the  process  of  endosmose,  projected 
along  the  root  to  the  tree.  Analogous  to 
these  spongiolse  are  the  numerous  oval 
glands  through  which  both  the  lacteals  and 
fymphatics  pass  to  reach  their  destination 
in  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  the  same  action 
used  to  explain  the  mode  of  propulsion  in 
the  vegetable,  has  been  advanced  to 
account  for  a  similar  function  in  the 
animal  economy;  for  as  these  vessels  have 
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grooms  do  a,  horse  with  a  supple  pieoe  of 
steel.  See  Sitb.  The  be<t  abstergent 
we  possesB  ia  tte  Flesh-Bniah,  which  lee. 
ABSTINENCE,  from  airttiKO,  U>  nb- 
Btain  or  forego.  Abstmence,  or  for- 
beuunce  innn  food,  for  that  IB  the  0DI7 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  medically 
undeistood,  is  either  Tolunfnty,  involun- 
taiT,  or  compulsory. 

„r -- e        VOLDKTiBi  lEBiiJiEKCE  is  that  dcpri- 

is  substance  &om  the  vation  &diil  fbod  practised  by  reli^eus  de- 
ia]  means  were  almost  votees,  especially  among  Jewa,  MaJiomme- 
"  ■  jis,  CaUiolica,  Hindoos,  and  many  other 
dental  nations  and  faiths,  and  ia  adojited 
'  some  as  an  ordinance  of  their  religioti, 
id  typical  of  aome  ^reat  fact,  bj  this 
-' '- -'     -    the    mind    and 


JO  and  forcing  power  of  the 
St  their  cont*nM  fbrward,  a 
je  sought  elsewhere,  and  that 
already  advanced  ia.  at  leaat,  feasible. 

AB8TEHQENT8,  from  the  Latin  abi- 
ttrgto,  to  wipe  away,  to  cleanse.  A  term 
fofmerly  much  employed  in  medicine  to 
represent  a  set  of  drugs  or  agenta,  sup- 
pcwd  to  possess  ■^" 

bo^y.     Sucb  n 


IC 


<  of  the  i 


By  cth. 


Ibc  more  frequent  practice  being 
villi  mivah  mallows,  wormwood,  sage. 
((Hkenard,  and  other  herbs,  supposed  to 
Mie  some  special  curative  properties  od 
ntonal  injuries,  or  blemishes  of  the  body, 
ne  Bomans  possessed  an  abil«rgent  of 
•ingnbrefficBi^,  invariably  used  on  taking: 
the  hot  or  sweating  bath;  this  was  a 
blunt,  crooked  instrvment,  somewhal 
iwembling  a  bill-hook,  and  called  a  ttrigil. 
by  which  they  scraped  off  fhe  desa 
pBipinUias  Inna  tba  limit  and  bodf  aa  ! 


ice  and  bodily 

for  Uie  vices  conceived  by  the  mind. 
Abatinenco  not  only  &om  animal  food, 
but  &om  a  sufficiency  of  even  tlie  poorest 
and  least  supporting  of  vegetable  aJunent, 
is  carried,  by  some  Christian  sects,  to  A 
degree  httle  short  of  starvation.  The  idea 
of  mortifyin?  the  flesh  a 
for  comnuttid  sins,  is  a  cu 


In  eucb  cases  it  is  frequently  m 
riisort  to  force  to  compel  tJie  person  to 
receive  aliment;  the  body  being  secured 
by  a  stnit- waistcoat,  sustenance  and  medi- 
cines are  poured  into  the  system  by  the 
stomach -pump,  till  a  healthier  t^jne  of 
mind  ia  induced,  and  the  person  wiUiugly 


ia  dungeons,  and  left  to  starve  to  death, 
for  the  first  three  days  the  persons  totally 
debarred  from  food  suffer  mtenselj  froin 
the  pongs  of  hunger  and  thirst;  alter  that 
time,  the  desir«  for  food  or  drink  becfflnes 
less  clamorous ;  the  body,  however,  at 
that  date  suddenly  gives  way,  a  collapse 
seems  to  affect  it  generally,  the  complcnon 
becomes  yellaw,  the  features  shrunk,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  soft  and  con- 
tracted; the  strength  rapidly  declines,  and 
tbe  mind,  weakened  with  the  body,  wan- 
ders, or  babbles  of  luiuriouB  feasts  and 
imaginary  abundance^  all  the  MfiiretuniH 
are  suspended,  01  nearW  ao,  ttwl  ftie  iesiiB 
for  fiwd  only  r  *  '      ' — ^^  ■^■ 
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soon  passing  off.  As  the  time  advances, 
the  body  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  least  change  of  temperature,  and,  like 
a  thermometer,  indicates  the  smallest 
variation.  The  aberration  of  mind,  from 
want  of  deep,  and  constant  watchfiilness, 
soon  passes  mto  delirium,  and  sometimes 
raving  madness.  The  emaciation  becomes 
friffhtful,  the  body  appearing  mere  skin 
and  bone,  and  the  debility  so  great,  that 
the  lifting  of  an  arm,  or  the  slightest 
motion,  will  occasionally  produce  famting 
and  coma,  or  a  lethargic  sleep.  The 
length  of  time  that  nature  will  support  a 
total  deprivation  of  food  before  the  vital 
powers  sink,  depends  greatly  on  the 
original  health  and  temperament  of  the 
person  who  imdergoes  the  test.  The 
long^t  case  on  record  is  that  of  a  young 
man,  who,  partly  from  religious,  partly 
£rom  moral  motives,  resolved  to  abstain 
from,  all  aliment  whatever  till  an  allotted 
task  was  finished;  and,  retiring  to  an 
oJbficure  lodging,  and  devoting  his  days 
and  nights  to  the  duty  he  had  set  himself 
— <rthat  of  copving  the  Bible  in  shorthand 
—had  reached  the  sixtp-Jirst  day  toithout 
tasting  food ;  when,  reduced  to  a  ghastly 
skeleton,  his  powers  gave  way,  and  his 
friends  at  the  same  time  finding  him, 
ntieans  were  taken  to  restore  the  young 
man  to  health;  but  so  injudiciously  was 
aliment  administered  to  him,  that  delirium 
Cfxmmenced  on  the  fifth  day  of  their  treat- 
ment, and  death  terminated  the  case 
eleven  days  after  the  resumption  of  food. 
Bhiring  ^e  sixty-one  days,  this  young 
man  was  without  sustenance,  and  almost 
without  sleep ;  half  a  pint  of  water  a  day, 
into  which  the  juice  of  one  orange  was 
squeezed,  was  the  only  nourishment  that 
passed  his  lips. 

The  Teeatmeitt  in  all  cases  of  dopri- 
vation  from  food  requires  to  be  guided  by 
ihe  most  carefrd  vigilance ;  nothing  solid 
must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  stomach  for 
several  days,  and  the  same  care  that  is 
observed  in  feeding  an  infant  should  be 
extended  to  the  man  or  woman  who,  long 
debarred  from  food,  appeals  to  us  for  sym- 
pathy and  help.  The  best  aliment  to  be^in 
with  is  strong  beef  tea,  thickened  with 
sago  or  fiour ;  and  according  to  the  time 
the  person  has  been  without  food  must 
dq>end  the  amount  given  at  a  time.  In 
e:i^eme  cases,  a  tablespoonful  will  be 
sufficient  at  first,  repeated  every  half-hour 
for  at  least  two  hours,  before  the  quantity 
is  increased  to  two  tablespoonfuls  at  a 
time  every  half  or  quarter  of  an  hour; 
-^^^  condition,  of  the  sufferer  regulatmg 


the    amount    and  times    of  giving    the 
food. 

On  the  appearance  of  any  flushing  of  the 
face,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  oppression 
of  the  head,  the  food  must  be  at  once  dis- 
continued, hot  bottles  of  water  applied  to 
the  feet,  cold  vinegar  and  water  to  the 
head,  and  where  the  gullet  is  the  affected 
part,  a  hot  bran  poiUtice  put  round  the 
throat.  The  great  danger  arising  fr^m 
giving  food  too  hastilv  is  a  reaction  of  the 
system,  which  not  unfrequently  terminates 
in  delirium,  and  a  state  of  great  bodily 
excitement,  when  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  and  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
the  pulse,  must  depend  the  number  of 
leeches  which  should  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  and  guide  the  medical  attendant 
in  his  selection  either  of  vinegar  and  water 
for  a  lotion,  or  a  bladder  of  bruised  ice  for 
the  patient's  head,  till  the  delirium  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  feeding  process  dan  be 
resumed. 

When  no  untoward  symptom  arises, 
the  thickened  soup  may  be  varied  with 
soft  bread  and  milk,  the  bread  being  beaten 
smooth  with  a  fork ;  this  in  turn  may  be 
succeeded  by  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca  puddings ; 
but  animal  food  must  not  be  given  for 
some  days,  and  then  it  should  be  boiled — 
mutton  being  preferable  to  any  other  meat. 
The  beverage  during  this  time  should  be 
whey,  milk  and  water,  and  tea,  equal  care 
being  taken  to  guard  against  malt  or 
spirituous  liquors,  unless  under  particular 
cases  of  exhaustion,  when  a  teaspoonful  of 
brandy  in  a  wineglass  of  water  may  be 
sometimes  necessary. 

After  long  privation,  the  gullet  becomes 
contracted  in  one  or  more  places,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  sustenance  passing  into  the 
stomach,  in  however  liqwd  a  form  it  may 
be  given.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  the 
patient  would  die  unless  artificially  sup- 
ported by  injections  of  strong  beef  tea, 
arrowroot  and  a  small  quantity  of  brandy, 
or  arrowroot  and  wine,  or  a  mixture  of 
eggs  and  milk  and  a  little  flour,  thrown 
up  the  bowels  by  an  enema  syringe  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  till  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  gullet  passing  off,  allows 
of  the  entrance  of  food  by  the  natural 
channel.  When  there  is  much  restlessness, 
and  where  there  has  been  long  deprivation 
of  sleep,  a  little  opium  should  be  given; 
but  as  all  medicine  is  apt  to  nauseate  the 
stomach  at  such  a  time,  it  should  be  given 
by  the  bowels,  a  suppository,  composed  of 
three  grains  of  opium,  being  passed  up  the 
fundament  for  the  purpose.  See  Sup- 
FOSiTOET.    For  the  same  object,  and  to 
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overcome  the  constriction  of  the  gullet, 
when  tile  alimentary  injections  are  used, 
sixty  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  mixed 
with  one  <^  the  enemas,  when  the  same  re- 
sults will  be  obtained.  Li  all  oases  of  long 
abstinence,  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  to  act 
on  the  bowels,  it  will  be  found  more  advis- 
able to  do  so  in  ihe  first  instance  by  means 
of  an  injection  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  than  to  ri^  the  sickening  of 
the  stomach  by  nauseous  medicines.  It  has 
beenalready  said,  that  so  great  is  theabsorp- 
tion  in  cases  of  long  ab^inence,  that  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels  is  nearly 
suspended;  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
during  the  recovery,  for  some  days  there  is 
great  pain  felt  in  the  re^n  of  the  bladder, 
with  extreme  difficulty  in  voiding  the  con- 
tents. In  such  a  case  relief  will  be 
obtained  by  fomentations  of  hot  water  over 
the  part ;  and  if  this  should  not  afford  a 
completeabatement,  the  followingsupposi- 
tory  should  be  passed  up  the  bowels  at  bed- 
time, and  a  bottle  of  hot  water  placed 
between  the  patient's  legs  for  the  night. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  camphor ...    2  grains. 

Powdered  opium     ...    2  grains. 
Mix  into  a  mass  with  gum,  and  make  into 
a  suppository. 

CoMPULSOBT  ABSTiNBisrcE  is  that  re- 
striction imposed  by  medical  men  on  the 
dietary  of  a  patient,  as  a  means  of  cure 
in  certain  dic^ases  occurring  in  constitu- 
tions of  a  peculiar  temperament.  The 
antiphlogistic  regimen — as  the  course  of 
dietary  pursued  in  inflammations  and 
fevers,  and  omnmonly  known  as  "  slops" 
— ^is  an  instance  of  compulsory  abstinence 
to  a  certain  extent.    Bee  HuKeEB. 

ACACIA.— A  thomv  tree  of  Egypt, 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  class  Polpgamiay  order 
Motuecia,  according  to  Linnaeus ;  and  by 
the  Natural  classmcation  to  the  order 
Leguminosa.  Though  the  genus  contains 
seventy-three  qpecies,  there  are  only  two 
that  may  be  properly  classed  as  medicinal ; 
these  are  the  Acacia  catechu,  and  Acacia 
ffera,  or  the  gum  arabic  tree.  For  the 
first,  see  Catechu. 

ACACIA  VERA,  or  gum  ambic  tree, 
is  found  indi^nous  in  every  region  of  the 
African  continent,  though  the  particular 
variety  that  yields  the  gum  so  universally 
required  in  greatest  abundance,  grows  near 
the  shores  <m  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Africa,  the  Atlas  range  being  the  chief 
k)cahty  of  this  valuable  gum,  although 
large  quantities  of  a  leaa  pure  article  are 
imutiaed  Aaan  the  acacia  of  the  woods  / 
n  ' 


alon^  the  African  rive  i  sin  Upper  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Arabia;  and  though  the  best  is 
now  obtained  from  Morocco,  large  quan- 
tities are  sent  to  Europe  from  Senegambia, 
Senegal,  and  other  places.  The  properties 
of  each  are'the  same,  the  difference  lying  in 
the  size  and  clearness  of  the  tears,  as  th^ 
ere  called,  or  each  individual  exudation; 
that  being  considered  the  best  and  purest 
which  is  the  most  transparent,  the  wnitest, 
and  void  of  all  colour — ^no  matter  whether 
the  tears  are  small  or  lar&fe,  or  con- 
glomerate. 

Qiim  arabic  is  brittle,  semi-transparent, 
and  neither  fusible  nor  volatile.  It  should 
be  colourless,  insipid,  inodorous,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  more  rapidly  in  hot 
than  in  cold;  it  is  also  soluble  in  the 
vegetable  acids,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
wmch,  if  added  to  a  solution  of  gum,  pre- 
cipitates it  in  flakes ;  it  is  also  insoluble  in 
ether  and  all  varieties  of  oU. 

During  the  ^um  harvest,  which  usually 
endures  for  six  weeks,  the  Arabs,  wm) 
make  incisions  in  the  trees  and  collect  the 
juice  which  exudes  and  hardens  under  the 
sun,  Hvo  almost  entirely  on  gum  arabic; 
six  ounces  of  the  gum  powdered,  and 
mixed  with  a  double  proportion  of  flour, 
and  then  baked  into  biscuits,  being  con- 
sidered abundant  sustenance  for  one  man, 
for  twenty-four  hours'  aliment. 

Apart  from  its  extremely  nutritive  pro- 
perties, g^um  arabic  acts  medicinally  as  a 
strengthening  demulcent  to  support  the 
system,  and  especially  to  shield  the  tender 
or  abraded  passages  of  the  throat  in  cases 
of  severe  cold,  cough,  or  consumption ;  and 
cither  in  solution,  when  it  is  called 
mucilagey  or  sucked  in  its  solid  state,  1x> 
afford  relief  in  cases  of  irritating  cough, 
where  pieces  of  tenacious  phlegm  hang  in 
the  throat  or  round  the  larynx,  or  or^an 
of  voice,  causing  annoyance  and  irritation. 

The  cmly  preparations  of  the  acacia  gum 
kept  in  the  shops,  are  a  thick  solution  of 
gum  made  in  hot  water,  and  known  as 
mucilage  ;  the  powdered  gum,  pulvis  gmni 
acacia;  and  the  different  kinds  of  lozenges, . 
into  which,  with  sugar,  flour,  or  starch, 
and  some  essential  oil  or  other  medicament, 
it  enters  to  form  the  troches  of  peppermint, 
ginger,  or  morohia. 

ACCIDENTS  are  always  sudden,  and 
most  frequently  occur  when  least  antici- 
pated, and  when  the  person  who  suffers 
Jhe  injury  is  entirely  on  his  guard,  and  the 
mind  incapable  of  self-reflection,  or  unable 
to  discover  what  to  do  ot  "wViA^^  \o  adcsriafe. 
Such  accidents  as  TC8\i\t  ttOBi  ^te,  ^^.^fiSt^ 
or  noxious  gases,  "wiil  "be  tjeatcdt  oi  \m^ct 
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the  heads  of  Bums  and  Scalds,  Poisonous 
Exhalations,  Drowning,  Suspended  Ani- 
mation,  &c.;  and  only  those  which  refer 
to  wounds,  or  violence  applied  to  the  body, 
will  be  considered  under  this  head. 

As  the  indiyidual  injured  is  seldom  able 
to  assist  himself,  there  are  certain  proper- 
ties which  those  who  act  the  part  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  on  such  occasions  should 
always  be  prepared  to  exercise,  and  witii- 
out  which  the  services  rendered,  however 
well-intentioned,  may  become  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial;  these  are  energy,  coolness, 
and  decision. 

There  are  accidents  of  daily  occurrence, 
where  many  valuable  lives  are  either 
endangered  or  sacrificed,  from  the  want  of 
the  most  ordinary  prudence  and  reflection ; 
and  for  which,  had  it  not  be»i  for  the 
alarm  consequent  on  the  suddenness  of  the 
accident,  or  the  fright  occasioned  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sufferer,  a  child,  in 
many  instances,  might  have  devised  a 
remedy.  I^othing  so  materially  tends  to 
deprive  a  looker-on  of  his  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  as  the  sight  of  blood 
exuding  in  any  quantity  fi:t)m  the  body; 
and  no  accident,  in  general,  can  be  more 
easily  reUeved.  The  friendly  assistant 
should  never  forget,  that  every  moment  he 
delays  to  stop  the  crimson  tide,  while 
castmg  about  for  suitable  means,  may  be 
fSatal  to  the  sufferer;  whereas  the  point  of 
his  finger  is  a  means  alwajs  ready,  and 
when  only  a  single  vessel  is  injured,  the 
pressure  of  that  small  member  is  sufficient 
to  suspend  all  bleeding  &om  the  artery  or 
vein. 

In  case  of  an  accident  involving  insen- 
sibility or  great  bodily  suffering,  the  first 
duty  IS  to  remove  any  weight  or  encum- 
brance from  the  body,  and  then  lay  it 
gently  on. the  back,  in  such  a  position 
tiiat  the  air  may  have  free  access  to  the 
sufferer,  especially  about  the  face  and 
neck.  All  unnecessary  examination,  or 
moving  of  the  person,  should  be  avoided 
till  some  professional  gentleman  arrive  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  case.  Should 
a  bone  be  broken,  and  the  firactured  ex- 
tremities protrude  through  the  flesh,  any 
attempt  at  reduction  or  setting  the  bone, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  would  be 
highly  culpable ;  if,  however,  there  is  any 
violent  bleeding,  it  should  be  at  once 
arrested.  If  the  bleeding  proceeds  j&om 
the  leg  or  arm,  the  seam  of  that  part  of 
the  coat  or  trousers  should  be  ripped  up 
with  a  penknife,  so  as  to  expose  the  limb 
without  disturbing  it;  the  point  from 
whence  the  blood  issues  is  then  to  be 


sought  for,  a  finger  immediately  placed 
on  the  spot  where  the  open  vessel  is 
bleeding,  and  a  gentle  pressure  established, 
but  merely  sufficient  to  arrest  thedischarge; 
in  the  mean  time,  a  large  handkerchief  is 
to  be  folded  in  its  longest  direction,  so  as 
to  make  a  kind  of  broad  bandage,  which 
must  then  be  passed  round  the  limb,  ahove 
the  wound,  and  also  the  fracture,  and  tied 
tightly ;  the  finger  is  then  to  be  removed 
from  the  wound,  and  if  there  be  no  further 
bleeding,  the  limb  may  be  left  alone  tiU 
professionally  attended;  but  should  the 
blood  still  flow,  though  in  diminished 
c^uantity,  the  bandage  must  be  made  still 
tighter  DV  inserting  a  piece  of  stick  under 
the  last  told,  and  by  giving  it  a  few  turns, 
compress  the  artery  more  effectuially. 

Arterial  blood  is  always  known  by  its 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  by  its  springing 
out  in  leaps  or  jerks ;  while  venotts  blood 
is  characterized  by  its  dark  purple  colour, 
and  by  its  flowing  steadily  like  water. 
The  bleeding  having  been  suppressed,  the 
face  may  be  bathed  with  cold  water,  and 
if  there  is  great  exhaustion,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  brandy  and  water  administered 
occasionally. 

In  cases  of  collision,  where  the  person 
has  been  violently  shaken,  and  there  is  no 
external  injury,  only  insensibihty,  attended 
with  pale  face,  livid  lips,  cold  hands  and 
lower  extremities,  the  body  should  be 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  head 
slightly  raised,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  or 
heated  bricks  applied  to  the  feet,  legs,  and 
inside  of  the  thighs,  and  small  quantities 
of  warm  brandy  and  water  g^ven  every  few 
minutes;  at  tne  same  time,  ammonia  or 
smelling  salts  should  be  applied,  but 
cautiously,  to  the  nostrils.  When  the 
insensibility  is  attended  with  abrasion, 
laceration,  or  wounds  of  the  head,  the 
same  means  are  to  be  adopted,  the  injuries 
washed  with  a  sponge  and  cold  water,  so 
as  to  remove  all  dirt  that  may  be  present. 
The  edges  of  the  cut  or  lacerated  part  are 
to  be  next  brought  together,  and  secured 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  light 
bandage  passed  over  all.  See  Head, 
Injubies  of  ;  Wounds,  Contusions,  &c. 

ACCIDENTS,  Pkecautions  against. 
— It  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  reader's 
understanding,  and  take  up  too  large  a 
space  in  our  work,  to  set  down  all  the 
precautions  that  it  behoves  a  person 
possessed  of  ordinary  prudence  to  adopt, 
to  guard  against  avoidable  accidents,  as 
every  one  must  know  that  going  too  near 
the  verge  of  a  precipice,  throwing  orange- 
peel  on  tlie  pavement,  leaving  a  room  with 
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a  poker  in  the  fire,  or  scattering  lucifer 
matches  about  for  children  to  suck,  or  to 
be  ignited  by  the  tread  of  the  foo|;,  are  all 
self-evident  and  objectionable,  as  probable 
causes  of  accident.  StiU  there  are  some 
precautions  that  may  not  be  so  generally 
apparent,  but  which  should  be  equally 
Imown,  uid  which  we  propose  to  generalize, 
first  J  into  those  against  accidents  by  light- 
nine. 

Here  it  should  be  universally  known, 
that  as  lightning  is  only  a  concentrated 
and  infinitely  powerful  species  of  elec- 
tricity, the  same  laws  that  govern  the 
latter  influence  the  former:  thus  water, 
vegetables,  and  metab,  are  all  strong 
conductors  of  electricity,  or,  in  other  words, 
attract  it ;  so  also  are  they  conductors  of 
lightning.  On  this  account  it  is  highly 
dangerous  to  take  shelter  during  a  thunder- 
storm under  a  tree  of  any  description, 
whatever  the  ancients  may  say  to  the 
eontraxy  about  the  laurel.  Equally  ob- 
jectionable is  it  to  stand  under  a  cart 
lodge,  or  any  out-building,  where  lead  or 
BBC  is  used  for  the  roofing;  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  dangerous  to  run  under  a 
portico,  or  eaves,  where  there  are  drain 
pipes  to  convey  the  water  &om  the  roof. 
The  banks  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  large  pools 
of  water,  should  for  the  same  reason  be 
avoided ;  and  an  umbrella,  especially  if  it 
have  a  metal  ferule,  is,  during  a  thunder- 
jstorm,  the  most  dangerous  shelter  of  all, 
being  little  less  than  a  lightning  conductor. 
It  is  much  safer,  if  overtaken  by  a  thunder- 
storm, and  where  no  house  is  near  in  which 
protection  can  be  obtained,  to  endure  the 
vet,  button  the  coat  over  the  watch-chain, 
dose  the  umbrella,  cover  the  ferule  with 
mud,  and  having  removed  all  metallic 
sor&oes,  take  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
at  a  brisk  walk  boldly  encounter  the  rain. 
Even  in  the  best  built  house  it  is  necessary 
to  take  precautions  against  lightning 
during  a  storm.  The  window,  as  soon  as 
^  panes  become  wet,  is  dangerous,  as 
glass  then  is  a  conductor.  The  fireplace, 
on  account  of  the  chimney  and  the  grate 
below,  is  also  a  situation  to  be  avoid^;  so 
is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bell  handles 
and  bell  wires ;  and  the  doors,  on  account 
of  their  bright  knobs.  The  ^est  part  of 
a  room  is  the  centre,  the  fire-irons  being 
covered  over,  and  all  metallic  substances 
removed  firom  around  the  space :  the  bed, 
when  detached  firom  the  wall,  and  destitute 
of  metallic  rings,  is,  on  account  of  the  non- 
conducting property  of  the  feathers,  the 
M£est  part  of  the  whole  house. 

Btoondy  Mgamat  acddents  bjr  wtUert        I 


However  meritorious  may  be  the  action, 
no  person  is  justified  in  plunging  into  the 
water,  to  save  another  fix)m  orowning, 
unless  he  can  swim;  and  even  then  ho 
should  defer  his  efforts  till  partial  insensi- 
bility occurs,  for  unless  the  swimmer  gets 
behind  the  person,  and  keeps  himself  clear 
of  the  convulsive  cluteh  with  which  the 
drowning  man  grasps  his  preserver,  the 
chances  are  that  boin  may  sink  together. 
See  DsowNiva. 

In  bathing,  unless  a  good  swimmer,  the 

Eerson  should  never  go  out  of  his  depth; 
e  should  at  all  times  avoid  bathing  in 
holes,  and  if  in  lakes  or  rivers,  whenever 
he  finds  the  water  particularly  cold — as  it 
is  near  the  springs,  be  should  at  once  place 
himself  beyond  Uieir  reach,  and  on  the  first 
sensation  of  cramp,  make  for  the  shore. 

In  sailing^  in  a  small  boat,  whether  pro- 
pelled by  sails  or  oars,  the  centre  of  gravity 
IS  alwa;^s  tobe  kept  low;  the  person  should 
never  rise  firom  his  seat  unless  to  land; 
more  fatal  accidents  occur  on  the  water 
firom  the  neglect  of  this  rule,  than  firom 
any  other  kind  of  casualty.  Wben  two  or 
three  persons  suddenly  nse  up  in  a  boat,  it 
is  almost  certain  to  be  overset,  and  eveir 
one  in  it  flung  into  the  water.  Witn 
rcg^ard  to  skating,  no  ice  should  be  ven- 
tured on  till  after  three  days*  continuous 
frost,  and  not  then  if  the  edges  appear 
rotten,  or  can  be  pierced  with  a  waUong- 
stick;  the  person  who  would  attempt  to 
skate  after  a  fall  of  rain,  or  when  water 
lies  on  the  ice,  docs  so  in  open  violation  of 
the  commonest  rules  of  prudence. 

Thirdy  against  accidents  irom.  fire. 

If  disturbed  in  the  night  b^  an  alarm 
of  fire,  the  person  should  avoid  opening 
doors  and  windows :  if  he  has  to  pass  into 
other  rooms  to  rouse  and  collect  his  family, 
he  should  close  the  door  behind  him,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  draughts  and  strong  currente 
of  air.  The  best  protection  any  one  can 
have  in  such  a  situation  is  a  blanket:  with 
a  pair  of  shoes  on  the  feet,  a  person  en- 
veloped all  but  the  eyes  in  a  blanket,  may 
pass  in  safety  through  a  volume  of  smoke 
and  a  dcjgrree  of  heat  that  could  not  be 
effected  m  any  other  dress;  the  blanket 
being  carefully  held  before  the  mouth, 
enables  the  Individual  to  breathe  with  a 
fireedom  that  would  be  impossible  without 
such  a  protection.  If  there  is  water  in  the 
room,  and  much  flame  to  be  passed,  the 
blanket  should  be  first  wetted,  particularly 
the  part  over  the  head  and  mouth.  If  all 
escape  by  the  stairs  is  cut  off,  the  sheete  of 
the  bed  should  be  knotted  U)^Q\i!l[ust  VxiV^  «^ 
rope,  and  one  end  luavmig  'bc^  ««c<axft^  Na 
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the  bedpost,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
descend  from  the  window  by  the  other. 
In  cases  where  much  smoke  has  to  be 
encountered,  a  silk  handkerchief  wetted  in 
water  Bhould  be  passed  double  across  the 
mouth,  or  thrown  over  the  head  and 
£etstened  round  the  neck  like  a  mask.  For 
more  particular  means  of  escape  from  such 
an  accident,  see  Fibe.  As  a  precaution 
ag^ainst  many  accidents  from  fire  occurring 
in  houses,  a  guard  should  inyariably  he 
placed  before  the  grate  in  rooms  where 
children  are  allowed  to  play.  In  cooking, 
or  filling  a  lamp,  if  the  grease  of  the  one, 
or  the  oil  of  the  oth^,  should  take  fire,  the 
flame  should  on  no  accoi:dit  be  attempted 
to  be  blown  out,  or  the  face  may  be  very 
smously  scorched ;  and  as  cold  water  only 
increases  the  mischief,  if  the  flame  cannot 
be  extinguiished  hj  a  plate,  a  meat  cover, 
or  any  other  object  at  hand  that  will 
smother  the  fire,  it  had  better  be  allowed 
to  bum  out,  for  as  soon  as  the  imctuous 
matter  or  the  spirit  is  consumed,  the  ordi- 
nary  combustion  will  be  easily  extin- 
guished. 

Though  all  that  ap{>ertain8  to  this  subject 
will  be  fully  entered  into  under  its  proper 
head,  there  is  one  point  that  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  namely,  that  as  ladies* 
dresses  are  by  their  texture  extremely  liable 
to  take  fire,  and  such  accidents  are  unfor- 
tunately yerj  frequent,  when  they  do 
occur,  the  table-cover,  the  curtains  from  the 
window,  the  hearth-rug,  or  a  coat,  should 
be  instantly  wrapped  round  the  sufferer, 
who  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  escape,  even  if  she  has  to  be  thrown 
<m  the  ground,  and  rolled  on  the  carpet. 

ACCLIMATIZATION.— The  anneal- 
ing  of  the  system,  and  inuring  of  the  body 
to  a  new  climate  and  soil.  The  period 
requisite  to  accustom  a  stranger  to  the 
innuences  of  a  fresh  atmosphere,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  a  new  region,  differs  mate- 
rially with  different  constitutions;  some 
persons  will  become  seasoned  to  a  foreign 
dime  in  a  year,  while  others,  though  they 
may  spend  half  a  lifetime  in  the  same 
locality,  seem  never  thoroughly  naturalized 
to  th6  climate.  Till  the  system  becomes 
reconciled  to  the  change,  the  body  will 
always  be  subject  to  the  diseases,  vicissi- 
tudes, and  meteorological  peculiarities  of 
the  country.    See  Climate. 

ACCOUCHEUR.— The  French  name 
for  a  man  midwife.  An  obstetric  surgeon ; 
a  professional  man  who  attends  women  in 
their  confinements. 

ACCUBATION,  from  aecuho,  to  sit  at 
L  4kA^  (XT  to  lie  down ;  an  ancient  posture 


practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Itomans  at 
their  meals,  which  represented  a  position 
half  sitting,  half  recbning,  and  one  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  as  ni^y  conducive 
to  comfort  and  digestion.  Sec  Pinkeb: 
and  Tbicliniuh. 

ACETABULUM.— A  Latin  word  sig- 
nifying a  saucer,  a  cup,  or  any  small  shallow 
vessel ;  anatomically,  the  word  is  employed 
to  express  the  concavity  in  the  hip  or 
buckle  bone,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  or  femur  is  articulated,  making 
what  is  caUea  the  Hip  Joint,  which  see. 
Also  the  name  of  a  plant,  formerly  used  in 
medicine  for  the  same  pmpose  as  dandelion, 
to  act  on  the  kidneys.  The  common  name 
was  navelwort  J  it  is  now,  however,  entirely 
expunged  from  the  list  of  medical  plants. 

ACETATES.— The  name  given  to  a 
number  of  very  useful  medicinal  salts. 
Acetates  are  a  combination  of  vinegar^ 
acetum,  and  alkalies,  earths,  and  the  oxides 
of  metals.  For  the  name,  properties,  and 
doses  of  these  salts,  see  Potass,  Boda^ 
Ammonia,  Lead,  &c. 

ACETOSELLA.— The  botanical  name 
of  the  sorrel  plant,  sevaal  species  of  which 
are  indigenous  to  this  country,  from  one 
of  which  is  obtained  the  aal  acetoseUa 
which,  when  powdered  and  mixed  with 
cream  of  tartar,  is  sold  as  salts  of  lemon ; 
and  from  another  is  procured  that  irritant 
poison  known  as  oxalic  acid.    See  Sobbel. 

ACETUM.— Vinegar.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  universally  known  article 
in  general  use:  1st,  the  common  brown 
vinegar,  the  produce  of  fermentation,  and 
obtained  from  any  vegetable  solution  con- 
taining sugar,  as  infusion  of  malt,  cider,  wine 
lees,  &c.  The  vinegar  used  in  this  country 
is  obtained  by  fermenting  wort  made  of 
malt;  and  2nd,  the  wmte  or  distilled 
vinegar,  a  clear,  colourless  acid,  procured 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  certain 
kinds  of  wood,  and  known  in  the  shops  as 
WoodVinegar,  or  Pyroligneous  Acid,  which 
see.  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  is  extensively 
used  in  medicine,  both  as  an  external 
appUcation  with  water,  and  internally  as  a 
remgerant  in  fevers,  and  as  an  astringent 
in  cases  of  internal  bleeding,  when  it  may 
be  given  in  doses  varyine  from  a  tea- 

r»nftd  to  a  tablespoonful,  every  two  or 
e  hours.  Acetic  acid  is  largelv  used  as 
a  condiment  to  food,  for  pickling  fraits  and 
vegetables,  and  preserving  meat  and  fish. 
It  is  also  employed  as  a  disinfectant,  to 
Emrinkle  sick-rooms ;  but  this  is  an  error : 
though  it  gives  off  a  refreshing  odour,  it 
has  no  power  to  correct  foetid  air.  Acetic 
acid'  enters  into  the  preparation  of  the 
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vinegar  of  squills,  colchicum,  capsicum, 
and  the  vinegar  of  honej,  oxymeL 

The  ordiiiary  brown  vinegar  only  con- 
tains some  five  or  six  parts  of  pure  acetic 
acid  to  100  parts  of  water.  When  this 
vinegar  is  distilled,  the  pure  acid  obtained 
is  80  potent,  that  if  ruboed  on  anj  partof 
the  body  it  will  instantly  raise  a  blister. 
Stionc^  acetic  acid,  when  mixed  with  some 
camphor  and  a  few  of  the  essential  oils, 
becomes  the  Aromatic  Vinegar  so  highly 
esteemed  for  its  pungent  and  refreshing 
properties.    See  Viitboab. 

ACHILLES  TENDO.— The  tendon 
Achilles  is  the  long  narrow  sinew  which, 
desoendin£p  from  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to 
be  inserted  in  the  bone  of  the  heel,  can  be 
always  easily  observed;  and  as  it  is  the 
lever  to  the  chief  extensor  muscle  of  the 
leg,  it  becomes  an  object  of  ^eat  im- 
portance both  in  the  support  and  the  pro- 
gression of  the  body.  The  ancients  gave 
it  the  name  it  bears  from  the  fable  that 
Thetis  held  the  boy  Achilles  by  this  part 
of  his  foot,  while  she  dipped  the  rest  of  his 
body  in  the  river  Styx,  to  make  him 
invulnerable;  and  because,  afterwards,  it 
was  through  this  part  that  the  javelin  of 
Paris  wounded  the  renowned  hero.  From 
the  situation  and  importance  of  this  tendon, 
any  accident  to  it  demands  immediate 
attention,  and  as  that  to  which  it  is  liable 
is  generally  of  one  character,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  at  once  recognizing  it. 
The  accident  to  which  the  tendon  Acmlles 
is  most  subject  is  a  rupture,  or  breaking 
across  of  its  fibres. 

Cause.  —  Considering  the  general 
strength  of  this  tendon,  the  causes  that 
rupture  it  seem  quite  inadequate  to  effect 
such  a  result ;  these  are  a  false  step,  the 
sodden  twisting  of  the  ankle,  a  leap  from 
a  moderate  height,  or  even  the  throwing 
oat  of  the  foo^  as  in  dancing,  or  in  at- 
tempting to  kick  some  obstruction  from 
the  way. 

Symptoms. — The  moment  the  accident 
has  happened,  the  person  hears  a  snap 
like  the  crack  of  a  whip,  and  feels  so 
sodden  an  incapacity  to  move  or  stand, 
that  he  almost  invariably  falls  instantly  to 
the  ground,  and  is  totally  incapable  of 
getting  up  again  without  assistance.  On 
examination,  a  very  evident  depression  is 
seen  and  felt  in  the  seat  of  the  accident, 
and  which  is  greatly  increased  when  the 
foot  is  bent  upwards  towards  the  leg,  or, 
as  it  is  ctJledfJlexed  ;  and  jproportionately 
diminished  when  the  foot  is  eaitended,  or 
bent  downwards. 

TsEATXXVT. — ^A*  it  is  Terr  seldom  that  / 
16  ' 


swelling  results  frt)m  such  an  accident,  the 
treatment  may  be  commenced  at  once. 
As  in  a  simply  firactured  bone,  all  that  is 
necessary  in  tnis  case  is  to  bring  the  two 
edges  of  the  broken  tendon  in  close  con- 
nection, and  confine  the  limb  in  such  a 
position  as  shall  insure  their  remaining  so 
till  a  reunion  takes  place,  and  the  tendon 
recovers  its  natural  strength.  To  effect 
this  object,  a  strong  slipper,  either  of  list, 
or  one  of  the  Amencan  overshoes,  must  be 
procured  to  fit  the  foot;  one  end  of  a  strap 
of  sufficient  length  is  to  be  firmly  sewed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  heel  of  the  slipper; 
a  tolerably  broad  piece  of  girthing,  uned 
with  wash-leather,  to  prevent  its  chafing 
the  skin,  is  to  be  passed  round  the  thigh, 
and  firmly  fetstened  by  a  couple  of  small 
buckles,  liaving  a  loose  buckle  attached  to 
the  part  of  the  ffirth  below  the  thigh; 
throug^h  this  buclue,  the  other  end  of  the 
strap  from  the  slipper  is  to  be  passed,  and 
while  an  assistant  presses  down  the  tendon 
from  above,  and  by  bending  the  foot  " 
downwards,  brings  the  two  edges  in  close 
connection,  the  strap  is  to  be  buckled  at  that 
point,  so  as  to  keep  the  limb  bent  at  an 
angle  of  fbrty-five  degrees.  Li  this  posi- 
tion the  leg  and  foot  are  to  be  kept  till  the 
cure  is  effected,  which  will  generally  take 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  to  insure.  The  new 
matter  thrown  out  to  effect  the  union  will 
leave  a  small  swelling  over  the  seat  of  the 
accident,  but  this,  in  time,  will  be  reab- 
sorbed, and  the  tendon  regain  its  original 
appearance.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
patient  to  be  confined  either  to  the  bed  or 
the  house  during  this  tedious  process. 
Out-of-door  exercise  may  be  taken  by  the 
use  of  crutches,  and,  after  the  sixth  or 
seventh  week,  the  strap  may  be  a  little 
relaxed  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  the  patient 
to  gently  move  his  anlde.  When  the 
union  seems  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow 
of  the  removal  of  the  slipper,  the  first  shoe 
worn  should  be  made  with  a  heel  at  least 
an  inch  higher  than  the  other  shoe,  so  as 
to  avoid  sb^tching  the  tendon  too  much 
at  first. 

ACIDS. — ^An  important  class  of  medi- 
cines, characterized  by  a  sharp,  sour  taste, 
leaving  a  sense  of  astringency  in  the 
mouth.  Chemically,  acids  are  distin- 
guished by  their  power  of  convertin|f 
vegetable  blues  into  reds,  and,  in  combi- 
nation with  an  alkali,  forming  salt.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  acids — ^animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral ;  as  the  first  kind,  however,  is 
never  used  medicinally,  we  shall  only 
consider  the  two  last.  Vegetable  ^jcv^ 
are  either  fluid  or  solid,  Qiid.i^oaaKSB&  coqXom^ 
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and  refreshing  properties.  The  most 
important  of  this  class  of  acids  are,  acetic 
acid,  common  vinegar;  pjroligneous  acid, 
or  wood  vinegar ;  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic  acid;  ben- 
zoic acid,  though  belonging  to  this  class, 
is  generally  considered  among  the  resins. 
As  these  acids  are  usually  given  in 
combination  with  some  neutralizing  sub- 
stance, the  dose  of  each  must  &pend 
upon  the  amount  of  alkali  given  with  it, 
except  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Vinegar, 
which  see.  Mineral  acids: — These  acids 
possess  very  diflFerent  properties  from 
those  of  the  vegetable  class,  being  astrin- 
gent, stimulating,  and  tonic,  whue,  in  an 
over-dose,  they  are  powerful  irritants,  and, 
in  excess,  become  corrosive  irritant  poisons. 
The  mineral  acids  of  chief  importance  are, 
—sulphuric  acid,  or  vitriol;  the  dose  of 
which,  in  a  diluted  form,  is  from  three  to 
ten  drops :  muriatic  acid,  or  spiHts  of 
salt;  dose,  from  two  to  seven  drops: 
nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis;  dose,  from 
two  to  five  drops:  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
a  mixed  acid,  composed  of  one  proportion 
of  nitric,  and  two  proportions  of  muriatic 
acid,  and  chiefly  used  in  fevers  and  ague ; 
dose,  from  three  to  seven  drops. 

All  these  mineral  acids  are  used,  in  com- 
bination with  astringent  decoctions,  as 
gargles  for  certain  conditions  of  sore  or 
ulcerated  throat,  while  the  nitric  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  destroy  foul  or 
malignant  growths.  See  the  several  acids 
named,  Gabgle,  and  Elixib  of  Yitbiol. 

ACIDITY  OF  THE  STOMACH.— 
Some  persons,  whose  digestive  powers  are 
naturally  weak,  or  whose  stomachs  have 
been  made  so  by  injudicious  living,  long 
illness,  or  by  strong  and  improper  medi- 
cines,  are  so  unfortunate  that  everything 
they  eat  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  an 
irritating  and  corroding  acid,  and  that, 
too,  however  carefrdly  they  may  live. 

Causes. — Though  the  above  are  fre- 
quently the  remote  causes  of  this  dis- 
teessing  malady,  a  long  sedentary  occupa- 
tion, mental  anxiety,  an  habitual  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  a  vegetable  diet  long 
persevered  in,  and  the  injudicious  habit  of 
swallowing  the  food  before  being  eom- 
pletely  masticated,  are  among  the  most 
general  and  immediate  causes  of  acidity  of 
uie  stomach. 

Symptoms. — ^Want  of  appetite,  languor, 
loss  of  energy,  distention  of  the  stomach 
— especially  after  meals,  sour  eructations 
or  belchings,  a  sense  of  hea^  or  wringing 
j)ain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  a 
aiaking' feeling  soon  after  taking  food. 


Sometimes  these  symptoms  are  attended 
with  nausea,  and  fits  of  severe  headache; 
the  bowels  are  either  obstinately  confined^ 
or  relaxed  even  to  diarrhoea ;  the  skin  is 
often  dry  and  hot;  the  water  throws 
down  a  sediment,  either  red  or  white,  and 
the  tongue  is  usually  coated  behind,  and 
red  in  front. 

Tbeatmekt. — The  duty  of  a  conscien- 
tious medical  man  is  not  to  cure  a  disease 
by  phjsic,  but  to  cure  it  by  the  best  and 
the  simplest  means  within  his  reach,  no 
matter  by  what  name  the  agents  are 
called  by  which  he  effects  it.  In  cases  of 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  diet  and  regimen 
wiU,  m  many  cases,  be  found  more  ]}ene- 
ficial  than  any  course  of  medicine  whatever. 
The  patient  should  endeavour  to  discover 
the  primary  cause  of  his  ailment, — ^what, 
in  fact,  has  weakened  his  stomach, — and,  in 
friture,  carefully  avoid  the  article  or  cause 
that  has  produced  it.  The  next  stage  in 
the  treatment  is  to  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  stomach — ^not  by  medicine,  but  hi/ food. 
For  this  purpose,  he  must  chew  every 
substance  put  in  the  mouth  long  and 
thoroughly,  never  allowing  a  morsel  to 
pass  the  gullet  till  completely  ground  and 
intimate^  mixed  with  an  abundance  of 
saliva;  he  should  avoid  all  farinaceous 
foods,  puddings,  broths,  vegetables,  and> 
for  a  time,  even  potatoes;  the  dinner 
should  consist  of  only  meat  and  bread; 
very  little  drink  should  be  taken  with  the 
meal,  merely  a  sip  now  and  then  to  excite 
the  flow  of  the  saliva;  plain  water,  or 
water  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  is 
the  best  beverage  for  the  purpose.  The 
stomach  should  receive  a  little  food  every 
four  hours,  and  half  a  biscuit  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  At  the  other 
meals,  dry  toast,  or  biscuits,  with  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  tea  or  coffee,  must  suffice 
for  tea  and  breakfast,  till  the  stomach  has 
recovered  its  tone,  and  a  return  to  an  ordi- 
nary diet  may  be  commenced.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  patient  is  pursuing  the  above 
dietary,  he  should  sponge  his  shouldera 
and  chest  with  cold  vinegar  and  water 
every  morning,  and  afterwards  use  the 
flesh-brush  over  all  the  parts  wetted  for  at 
least  five  or  ten  minutes.  A  steady 
perseverance  in  such  a  course  of  treat- 
ment for  two  or  three  weeks  will  not  only 
give  tone  and  strength  to  the  stomach, 
but  add  materially  to  the  health  of  the 

When  a  course  of  medicme  is  preferred 
to  a  dietetic  plan,  the  treatment  must  com- 
mence with  an  attempt  to  carry  off  the 
acidity  by  the  bowels,  for  which  purpose 
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tiie  following  pills  are  to  be  employed. 
Tike  of— 

Compound  ihubarb  pill, 
and  blue  pill,  of  eacn    .    15  grains. 
Jfix,  and  divide  into  six  pills. 

If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  two  pills 
dioald  be  taken  at  bed-time  for  two  ni^ts ; 
if  the  bowels  are  not  confined,  one  pill  is 
to  be  taken  for  two  nights,  while  every 
day,  an  hour  before  dinner,  the  patient 
should  take  one  of  the  corrective  pills 
prescribed  below.    Take  of — 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda.    20  grains. 
'Powdered  rhubarb    .     .      6  grains. 

Ginger 4  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian  sufficient  to  make  into 
a  mass.     Divide  into  six  pills. 

An  aperient  pill  may  be  taken  afterwards 
twice  a  week,  to  ensure  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  these  means  persisted  in  for 
eome  time.  The  result  will  be  still  more 
latiafactory,  if  the  advice  already  given  as 
leapects  diet,  &c.,  is  joined  to  the  course 
of  medicine. 

A  teaspoonful  of  magnesia,  or  half  a  tea- 
ipoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  potass, 
taken  in  a  wineglasrful  of  plain  or  pepper- 
mint water,  will,  in  trifling  cases  of  acidity, 
afind  immediate  relief.  For  females, 
dming  pregnancy,  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nena  in  lump  will  be  found  the  most 
•nitable  article  they  can  take  for  the 
addity  to  which  they  are  so  subject, 
eraemlly  if  it  is  chewed. 

When  magnesia  fails  to  afford  relief, 
considerable  benefit  is  frequently  obtained 
bj  eating  a  little  dry  rice.  See  Heabt- 
BURir  and  Ihdioestion. 

ACIDULATED  DRINKS.— Though 
lemonade  and  sherbet  are  considered  the 
duef  of  these  grateful  and  refreshing 
beverages,  sevenu  other  agreeable  drinks 
may  be  made  from  any  of  the  mineral 
acids  with  syrup  and  water,  each  of  them 
posessin^  highly  medicinal  qualities,  es- 
pecially in  cases  of  fever  and  spitting  of 
olood.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  most  approved : — 

Xo.  1.  To  a  quart  of  cold  boiled  water, 
«dd— 

Sed  elixir  of  vitriol     .    2  drachms. 

Simple  syrup 2  ounces. 

Mix. 

"So.  2.  To  a  quart  of  cold  boiled  water, 
add— 

Bihited  sulphuric  acid  .  1^  drachms. 
Svrup  of  orange  ...    2  ounces. 
MixT 
5o.3.  To  the  same  amount  of  water,  add — 
Diluted  nitric  acid  .    .  1^  drachms. 
Stmpc/fTtmet    ,    .    ,  Hoimces,        i 


Mix:  about  a  wineglassful  of  each  may 
be  taken  at  a  time;  but  as  the  acid  would 
act  on  the  teeth  if  drank,  each  quantity 
should  be  sucked  through  a  quill,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  teeth. 

No.  4.  To  a  quart  of  thin  barley  water, 
add  the  juice  of  two  oranges  and  one 
lemon,  with  enough  sugar  to  make  it 
palatable. 

No.  5.  Bofl  four  ounces  of  tamarinds  in 
three  pints  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  add 
a  few  spoonfids  of  sugar,  strain,  and  when 
cold  give  from  a  wineglass  to  a  cupful, 
whenever  the  thirst  is  troublesome,  either 
in  hectic  or  ordinary  fevers. 

No.  6.  Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  stir 
frequently,  add  simple  syrup,  one  ounce ; 
strain,  and  when  cold,  a  light  refreshing 
drink  will  be  obtained,  eqimly  agreeable 
in  health  and  sickness. 

ACrDITLATED  DROPS.— A  confec- 
tion, made  of  the  finest  lump  sugar  and 
tartaric  acid;  divided  into  circular  lo- 
zenges, and  forming  an  agreeable  sweet- 
meat in  cases  of  thirst  and  fever. 

ACINI. — ^A  name  g^ven  by  anatomists 
to  small  granular-looking  bodies,  the  ter- 
minal branches  of  minute  vessels,  found  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  so  called  from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  grape-stone,  acinus. 

ACNE. — ^An  eruptive  disease  of  the 
skin,  chiefly  affecting  the  face  and  foreh^ul, 
and  named  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
the  top  or  acme  of  anything. 

The  origin  of  this  disease  is  in  those 
minute  cavities  of  the  cuticle  which  secrete 
the  oily  matter  which  lubricates  and 
protects  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  are 
called  sebaceotts  follicles.  Youths  at  the 
age  of  puberty  are  very  subject  to  this 
pimply  eruption  of  the  face,  which,  on 
account  of  the  very  small  opening  in  each, 
and  the  thick  matter  within,  are  difficult 
to  eradicate. 

The  best  treatment  is  an  occasional  dose 
of  sulphur,  about  a  drachm  every  third 
morning  for  a  few  times,  followed  by  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts ;  and  two  days  after, 
a  hot  or  Turkish  bath.  There  are  other 
forms  of  this  disease  occurring  at  later 
periods  of  life,  which  will  bo  treated  of' 
under  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  which  see. 

ACONITE.— The  botanical  name  of  the 
Monk's-hood,  a  medicinal  herb  of  narcotic 
properties,  and  extremely  poisonous.  See 
Monk's-hood. 

ACOEN.— The  weft-lmo^mismV.  oi  ^«j. 
oak  tree.    On  account  oi  HtsR  \a^  qxqsviq^ 
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oifarvna  they  contain,  acorns  are  greatly 
prized  as  a  food  for  cattle,  pigs  particu- 
larly thriving  on  them.  In  years  of 
scarcity,  aooms  have  been  frequently  used 
for  human  sustenance,  and  with  chestnuts, 
still  form  a  part  of  the  diet  among  the 
poor  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  bitter, 
astringent  taste  of  the  acorn,  is  the  great 
drawback  to  its  usefulness :  this,  however, 
is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  beating 
the  kernel  into  a  paste,  and  allowing  the 
mass  to  lie  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours  in 
water;  it  is  then  to  be  dried,  and  reduced 
to  powder.  This  flour  can  either  be  used 
alone,  made  into  a  dough  in  the  usual 
way,  and  baked  in  thin  cakes,  or  it  may 
be  mixed  with  a  little  wheaten  flour,  or 
meal,  and  formed  into  bread.    See  Food. 

ACORUS  CALAMUS.— The  botanical 
name  of  the  well-known  plant,  the  Sweet 
!Flag,  which  see. 

ACOTYLEDON",  without  a  cotyledon; 
or  a  seed  not  furnished  with  a  perishable 
lobe. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifies  a  small  lobe  attached  to  the 
embryoor  germinating  principle  of  aplant, 
tor  its  protection  and  nutriment. 

The  seeds  of  some  plants  have  only  one, 
others  two  lobes  or  oolyledons,  and  others 
are  destitute  of  them  altogether,  when  the 
plant  is  called  acotyledonous  ;  the  peculi- 
arity forming  a  class  according  to  the 
Natural  system  of  Jussieu,  and  agreeing 
with  the  Orwptogamia  of  Linnaeus. 

ACOUSTlCS,fromthe  Greek  "to hear," 
the  science  that  treats  of  soimd ;  a  know- 
ledge of  the  origin  andprinciples  of  hearing. 
Any  medicine  or  instrument  employed  to 
assist  or  cure  a  defective  hearmg,  is  so 
xiamed. 

The  speaking-trumpet,  the  soundboard 
over  the  pulpit,  the  arch  above  the  pro- 
scenium of  a  theatre,  or  any  contrivance 
that  collects  sound,  and  tmrows  it  in  a 
concentrated  form  on  the  tympanum  of 
one,  or  the  ears  of  many,  is  denominated 
an  acoustic.  See  Heaeiitg,  Speaking- 
Tbumpet,  and  Souitd. 

ACBATIA. — ^A  word  formerly  used  by 
medical  men  to  express  a  want  of  phvsical 
firmness,  strength,  and  stamina  "in  a 
patient;  or,  as  it  would  be  modemly 
understood,  a  state  of  general  relaxation, 
and  loss  of  bodily  energy. 

ACRID. — A  term  aLnost  synonymous 
with  acid;  the  presence  of  any  sour,  hot, 
and  excessively  irritating  substance  in  the 
stomach,  is  so  called,  when  it  exceeds  the 
usual  symptoms  excited  by  the  presence 
of  mere  acidity.  An  acrimonious  agent 
zg  such  a  substance  as,  when  applied  to 


the  skiu,  will  irritate  and  inflame  it,  and 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  superinduce 
pain,  heat,  and  nausea.    See  Acidity. 

ACRODYNIA— The  name  of  a  re- 
markable epidemic  disease,  which  was 
characterized  by  an  extremely  painful 
affection  of  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
made  its  appearance  in  Paris  between  the 
years  1829  and  1830. 

ACROMION.— The  name  of  the  large 
projection  or  process  of  the  shoulder- 
blade,  or  scapula,  which  overhangs  and 
protects  the  shoulder  joint.  It  is  so 
called  from  being  the  extreme  point  of 
the  shoulder. 

ACTION. — By  this  term  is  meant  the 
peculiar  operation  that  any  individual  or 
class  of  medicines  exercises  upon  the 
system;  thus,  all  aperient  or  purgative 
medicines  have  a  doumward  action,  the 
various  organs  on  which  they  operate 
being  induced  to  propel  their  secretions  to 
the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  Emetics, 
on  the  contrary,  have  an  upward  action, 
and  stimulate  the  organs  on  which  they 
have  power,  to  eject  theircontents  upwards. 
Some  medicines  have  an  action  directly  on 
the  skin,  and,  by  exciting  the  excretory 
ducts,  unload  the  oppre^ed  system  by 
pouring  out  the  obstructing  impurities  by 
a  copious  perspiration. 

Others,  again,  show  their  action  by 
stimulating  the  kidneys,  or  the  vessels  of 
the  chest  and  throat ;  and  so  on  with  all 
others.  The  actions  of  organs  and  parts 
constitute  the  functions  of  the  body,  and 
will  be  found  under  that  head. 

The  action  of  medicines  may  be  facili- 
tated, and  their  efficacy  increased,  by 
inducing  contrary  effects  in  the  system; 
thus,  when  it  is  of  consequence  to  impress 
the  body  quicklv  with  a  certain  drug,  or 
to  produce  a  sudden  effect  by  the  means  of 
that  drug ;  the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces 
of  blood,  the  exhibition  of  a  small  dose  of 
tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  tobacco  smoke,  will  produce 
either  of  the  results  desired.  In  the  same 
way,  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or  ten 
grains  of  jalap,  intimately  mixed  with 
thirty  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  will  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  four  spoonfuls  of  the 
one,  or  forty  grains  of  the  other.  See 
Medicines,  Action  of. 

ACTUAL  CAUTERY,  or  real  cautery. 
— In  surgery  there  are  two  kinds  of  cautery, 
the  actual  and  potential :  the  former 
implies  the  application  of  a  white  or  in- 
tense heat  to  the  body,  generally  in  the 
part  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the 
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disease;  the  object  sought  being,  by  the 
jistant  and  extensive  destruction  of  the 
nticle,  by  the  contact  of  fire,  and  the 
effect  of  the  violent  inflammation  that 
must  follow,  to  excite  a  healthy  action  in 
the  diseased  part.  The  means  by  which 
the  actual  cauteij  is  usually  applied,  is 
by  small  pointed  uxms,  heated  in  a  strong 
foe  till  they  become  completely  of  a  tohite 
heat.  For  the  mode  oi  application,'  see 
Bphtb,  Diseases  of;  Hip  Joint,  Dis- 
XASES  of;  and  White  SwEixiira. 

Potential  cautebies  are  chemical  or 
other  substances,  which,  applied  to  the 
i^in,  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  actual, 
thoo^  not  so  rc^dly,  and  are  powerful 
eoiroBire  substances,  which  destroy  the 
tissues  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
generally  require  to  be  repeated. 

Among  tl^  potential  cauteries  the  most 
important  are — lunar  caustic,  nitras  ar- 
wenti;  fused  potass,  patassa  futa;  and 
burning  cotton,  moxa, 

ACUPUNCTUBE,  OE  ACUPUNCTU- 
EATION,  from  «  a  needle,"  and  «to  prick 
with-**  A  very  painfiil  mode  of  curing 
certain  chronic  diseases  by  puncturing 
the  part  freely  by  one  or  a  series  of  sharp, 
strong  needles,  extensively  practised  by 
the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Oriental 
oations,  and  first  introduced  into  Europe 
W  the  Ihitch,  about  the  middle  of  tne 
17th  century,  and,  like  all  new  fashions  in 
medicine,  was,  for  a  time,  extensively 
adopted. 

Ilie  only  difference  in  the  practice  con- 
Bsted  in  the  Eastern  surgeons  using  pure 
pM  for  their  needles,  whus  the  Europeans 
cmpUrped  those  made  of  steel.  Each 
Beedle,  frtnn  8  to  10  inches  kmg,  is  in- 
serted into  a  small  handle,  and  introduced 
into  the  flesh  with  a  slight  rotatory 
iDotion,  for  the  depth  of  m>m  half  an 
iadi  to  two  inches,  and  is  left  protruding 
from  the  part  for  several  minutes,  and 
MHnetimes  for  hours.  In  this  coimtry, 
arapunctuie  was  chiefly  used  in  chronic 
tffections  of  the  joints,  muscles,  and  ten- 
dms,  and  difi^ised  dropsy  of  the  body; 
but  niTwwig  the  Asiatics  it  was  employed 
in  all  diseases,  and  applied  to  every  part 
of  the  body.  The  practice  is  now  almost 
abolished  from  English  surgery. 

ACUTE. — ^A  tenn  applied  m  medicine 
to  signify  such  diseases  as  are  characterized 
by  severe,  painful,  and  active  symptoms, 
lod  which  have  a  tendency  to  come  to  a 
hnght  and  run  their  course  in  a  limited 
time;  the  first  stage  of  a  disease,  and 
^>po9ed  to  eftrofifc,  which  is  a  slow,  apa-  I 
uetic  foRD,  aad  into  wMcb  a  diaeaaej  I 
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I  having  passed  through  the  first  and  second 
stage,  the  acv^  and  syh-acute,  is,  if  not 
cured,^ertain  to  settle.  All  inflammations, 
fevers,  &c.,  are  acute ;  enlargements  of  an 
organ,  and  rheumatism  when  long  stand- 
ing, are  examples  of  chronic  affections. 

ADAM'S  APPLE.— The  protuberance 
in  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  shield 
to  the  organ  of  voice ;  and  so  called  from 
a  vulgar  belief  that  Adam's  share  of  the 
forbidden  firuit  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
left  this  mark  of  his  transgression  to  all 
his  posterity.  It  is  much  larger  in  the 
male  than  female,  in  consequence  of  the 
organ  of  voice  being  larger  in  the  man 
than  woman. 

ADAMSONIA,  OE  ADANSOinA..— 
The  baobab  tree,  Ethiopian  sour-gourd,  or 
monkey's  bread  tree ;  a  huge  tree,  a  native 
of  Africa,  and  one  of  the  largest  species 
of  vegetation  of  tropical  regions.  Its  alti- 
tude varies  considerably,  but  its  girth 
is  seldom  less  than  seventy  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  natives  use  the  bark,  which  they 
call  luloy  as  a  febrifuge,  being  also  sup- 
posed to  possess  tome  and  diaphoretic 
properties.  Where  Peruvian  bark,  or 
quinine,  cannot  be  procured,  the  bark  of 
the  baobab  tree  may  be  substituted  with 
benefit,  in  which  case  it  must  be  given  in 
the  form  of  decoction;  one  ounce  of  the 
bruised  baric  being  boiled  in  a  pint  of 
water  for  ten  minutes,  strained,  and  when 
cold,  two  tablespoonfuls  taken  every  four 
or  six  hours. 

ADDER,  Bite  op. — ^Though  extremely 
venomous,  the  bite  of  the  s^der  in  this 
country  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal 
consequences;  in  weak  and  unhealthy 
constitutions,  however,  very  serious  results 
may  follow  such  an  accident,  especially 
where  the  mind  is  g^reatly  depressed  by 
apprehension  of  the  consequences. 

Symptoms. — In  all  cases  of  bites,  the 
infliction  of  the  wound  is  followed  by 
immediate  pain,  more  or  less  acute,  dis- 
coloration of  the  part,  a  feeling  of  nausea, 
sometimes  followed  by  sickness  and  faint- 
ing, pain  in  the  back  and  neck,  oppression 
at  the  chest,  difBculty  of  breathing, 
extreme  prostration  of  strength,  and  oc- 
casionally spasms,  and  that  lethargic  sleep 
known  as  coina. 

As  the  most  venomous  poison  <rf  the 
reptile  tribe  is  i)erfectly  harmless  unless 
carried  by  absorption  into  the  blood,  the 
first  object  in  the  treatment  should  be  to 
prevent  the  possibi^ty  of  tide  veiiotx\.>aevsv!^ 
conveyed  from  the  part\)itt«n.loV\\ft"\M£os!L 
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For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  tape  or  string 
should  be  immediately  tied  tightly  round 
the  member  or  limb,  directly  above  the 
wound,  and  between  it  and  the  heart ;  the 
bite  must  then  be  washed  with  warm  water, 
and  if  the  mouth  and  lips  of  the  operator 
.  are  &ee  from  cracks  and  chaps,  the  mouth 
should  be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 
bite  carefully  and  steadily  sucked,  the 
operator  pausing  j&om  time  to  time  to  spit 
out  the  exudation,  and  wash  his  mouth. 

The  wound  is  to  be  again  washed  with 
fresh  water,  and  both  the  punctures  and 
the  surrounding  part  freely  cauterized  with 
limar  caustic.  Li  cases  where  the  friend 
or  surgeon  entertains  a  repugnance  to 
sucking  the  wound,  or,  from  sores  in  the 
mouth,  the  undertaking  would  be  hazard- 
ous, the  jpuncture  should  be  instantly 
washed  with  two  or  three  quantities  of 
warm  water  in  quick  succession,  and  then 
thoroughly  wetted  with  liquid  hartshorn, 
till  pam  is  excited  in  the  part;  lunar 
causticisnexttobe  applied  freely,  and  lastly 
"a  wet  cloth  laid  over  the  wound.  Where 
cupping  glasses  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
bite  has  not  been  sucked,  they  should  be 
applied,  and  on  their  removal  the  caustic 
rubbed  over  and  into  the  wound,  the 
inflammation  consequent  on  the  use  of 
the  caustic  being  assuaged  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water. 
For  the  means  andmemod  of  extemporizing 
-  cupping  glasses,  see  Cupping.  Sometimes 
the  bite  is  so  venomous,  that  the  constitu- 
tion suffers  very  severelvj  the  fainting, 
loss  of  bodily  strength,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  mental  anxiety,  being  both 
excessive  and  alarming.  These,  however, 
become  of  less  importance  in  proportion 
to  the  quickness  and  efficiency  with  which 
the  local  remedies  have  been  employed. 
For  the  pains  in  the  back,  and  oppression 
of  the  chest,  electricity,  if  convenient, 
should  be  adopted;  if  not,  these  and  the 
other  symptoms  must  be  treated  by  giving 
frequent  doses  of  the  subjoined  mixture, 
the  application  of  hot  water  to  the  feet, 
and  rubbing  the  spine  with  the  following 
embrocation : — 

Mixture. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  .    ^  drachm. 

Aromatic  confection .    .    1  drachm, 
^ix  in — 

Camphor  water     .        .    5  ounces, 
and  add — 

Tincture  of  valerian  and 
tincture  of  lavender,  of 
each 2  drachms. 

Spirits  of  ether     ...    1  drachm. 
JKZr.    Take  one  tablespoonfui  every  half- 


hour,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  hot  brandy 
and  water  between  each  dose. 

JSmhrocation, — ^Take  of — 
Compound  camphor  lini- 
ment, and  turpentine,  of 

each ^  ounce. 

Mix;  and  rub  it  into  the  spine  for  five 
minutes  every  one  or  two  hours. 

In  some  places,  it  is  customary,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  bite  from  an  adder  or 
venomous  serpent,  to  kill  a  fowl,  cut  it  in 
two,  and  apply  one  of  the  halves  hot  to 
the  part,  the  popular  belief  being  that  the 
heat  of  the  divided  fowl  has  the  property 
of  absorbing  or  drawing  out  aU  the  venom 
left  in  the  wound.    The  Indian  remedy  to 

Srevent  absorption,  and  resist  the  stage  of 
epression  and  collapse,  is  to  drink  a  bottle 
of  Madeira  in  two  doses,  with  only  an 
interval  of  five  minutes  between  each 
quantity.    See  Bites  and  Stings. 

ADDER'S  TONGUE.— A  common  and 
familiar  plant,  growing  extensively  in 
England  in  meadow-lands;  a  species  of 
fern — the  Ophioglossum  vulgatum.  Adder's 
tongue  is  so  called  from  its  smaU,  narrow 
green  leaves,  whose  pointed  tips,  peeping 
out  of  the  surrounding  grass,  give  tnem. 
a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  tong^ues  of 
adders. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  a  veiy  old 
and  popular  remedy  in  many  internal  dis- 
orders, and,  in  combination  with  the  juices 
of  other  plants,  are  made  into  a  cerate, 
which,  under  the  name  of  May  Ointment^ 
was,  and  still  is,  held  in  high  esteem  in 
aU  iU-conditioned  wounds,  bites,  stings, 
tumours,  and  bruises. 

ADDITAMENTUM.— Anything  ad- 
ded to  a  part  or  ingredients :  in  anatomy, 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  junction  or 
suture  of  the  temporal,  with  the  side  or 
parietal,  bones  of  the  skull. 

ADEPHAGEA.— An  obsolete  medical 
term,  signifying  a  gluttonous  or  voracious 
appetite. 

ADEPS. — ^A  Latin  word,  signifying  fat, 
tallow,  or  animal  grease ;  butinpharmacTjr, 
or  the  compounding  of  medicine,  used  only 
to  signify  Hog's  Lard,  which  see. 

ADHESrV^  INFLAMMATION.— A 
term  in  surgery  used  to  express  that  kind 
of  inflammatoiy  action  by  which  two  parts 
adhere  and  grow  together.  That  process 
by  which  any  clean  cut — ^when  the  edges 
are  drawn  together — unites  without  sup- 

?uration.    See  Healing  by  the  Fiest 
NTENTION. 

ADHESIVE  PLASTER,  diachylon, 
staupping,  or  sticking-plaster. — This  Yerv 
useM  article  is  nuuie  by  melting  lardl^ 
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rax,  resan,  and  litharge  of  lead,  and,  when 
thoroughlj  mixed,  spreading  it  hj  means 
of  machinery  on  lengths  of  calico  or  linen, 
the  latter.  bein£^  reeajrded  as  the  best. 
Another  kind  of  sti^dng-plaster  is  made 
irith  balsamic  and  aromatic  resins,  spread 
on  black  silk,  and,  being  a  more  eWant 
preparation,  is  called  Court  Plaster,  which 
see.  As  these  adhesive  plasters  possess 
no  healing  or  medicinal  vui^ues  whatever, 
and  woapfy  act  mechanically  to  keep  the 
fips  oi  wounds  and  cuts  together  till  the 
process  of  adhesive  inflammation  unites 
them,  or  to  save  from  dirt  and  accident' 
cpea  sores,  that  article  is  the  best  which 
holds  firmest,  and  will  not  yield  with  the 
heat  of  the  body. 

ADLANTTJM.— The  botanical  name  of 
the  common  indigenous  plant  called 
3Iaidenhair,  which  see. 

ADrPOCERE.  —  Fat  and  wax.  A 
peculiar  fatty  matter,  of  a  soapy  feel,  like 
soft  spermaceti ;  found  in  the  coffins,  and 
adhering  to  the  bodies  of  persons  buried 
in  a  peculiar  place,  or  under  unusual 
drcomstances.  A  state  into  which  the 
animal  solids — especially  muscular  fibre — 
tre  liable  to  pass,  when  buried  under 
certain  conditions.  The  existence  of  this 
iatty,  soapy,  and  adhesive  substance  was 
first  discovered  in  1789,  on  opemng  some 
trenches  in  a  cemetery  at  Paris,  where 
Jtomhers  of  persons  had  been  interred  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  before.  On  opeipng 
tfacee  coffins  which  still  remained  entire, 
tile  bodies  within  were  found  shrunk  and 
fiattened,  as  if  pressed  by  a  great  weight ; 
all  the  soft  parts  were  converted  into  a 
kittle,  cheesy  substance,  tenacious  and 
mctuons  to  the  feel.  The  bones  had 
became  brittle,  and  the  viscera,  or  internal 
organs,  were  no  longer  discernible,  but 
tile  places  they  should  have  occupied  were 
filled  up  by  lumps  and  masses  of  a 
vhitish,  glistening,  fatty  substance,  like 
impure  spermaceti,  to  which  the  name  of 
aHpoeere  was  given.  Becent  experiments 
Wre  shown  tlmt  healthy  animal  fibre  can 
be  artificially  converted  into  this  peculiar 
Jobstanoe;  tor  if  a  mass  of  fresh  beef  be 
Kcored  in  the  current  of  a  running  stream 
fi)r  three  or  four  weeks,  the  whole  of  it 
viD  be  changed  into  that  fatty,  waxy,  and 
friable  substance  known  as  adipocere; 
«Ten  tallow,  exposed  to  the  same  influence, 
has  its  properties  equally  changed. 

ADIPOSE     TISSUE      ob      MEM- 
BRANE.  —  An    organic    animal    tissue, 
coumoeed  of  innumerable  cells,  or  pockets, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  in  which  the  , 
fa  of  the  body  is  contained  in  a  semi'duid  I 
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state  during  life,  but  becoming  hard  and 
concrete  after  death. 

Though  universally  diffused  over  the 
body,  between  the  muscles  and  the  skin, 
it  is  more  abundant  and  thicker  in  some 
localities  than  in  others:  thus,  on  the 
nates,  or  buttocks,  it  forms  a  deep  and 
elastic  cushion ;  lines  with  a  thick  coat  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  invests  the 
organs  of  that  cavity  with  an  abundant 
covering.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  fatty 
membrane  that  gives  the  full-grown 
healthy  body  that  symmetrical  roundness 
and  harmonious  contour  so  beautiful  to 
observe  in  the  human  figure.  As  a  person 
advances  in  life,  the  amount  of  the  adipose 
tissue  increases  up  to  a  certain  age,  after 
which  it  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  at- 
tenuation that  usually  accompanies  senility 
takes  place.  In  cases  of  fever,  long  illness, 
or  deprivation  from  food,  it  is  the  adipose 
tissue  that  first  suffers,  the  absorbent 
vessels  becoming  so  active,  that  in  a  few 
days  a  full-bodied,  and  even  corpulent 
man  or  woman,  will  be  reduced  to  merely 
skin  and  muscle. 

The  disease  known  as  atrophy,  or 
mirasmuSy  a  partial  or  general  wastmg  of 
the  body,  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  on  the  adipose  tissue.  See 
Absobption. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  subject,  like  the 
other  tissues  of  the  body,  to  diseases  of 
various  kinds.  Thus,  an  unnatural  depo- 
sition of  fatty  matter  around  any  particular 
organ,  by  preventing  the  natural  action 
or  function  of  the  structure,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heart,  may  lead  to  hypertrophy. 
The  morbid  deposition  of  this  fatty  mem- 
brane is  sometimes  equally  spread  over  the 
whole  body,  causing  that  unwieldy  ap- 
pearance known  as  obesitr.  Persons 
under  this  encumbrance  of  fat  have  been 
known  to  wei^h  600  pounds.  Adipose 
tissue  is  also  liable  to  inflammation,  and 
a  state  of  foetid  suppuration  and  sloughing. 
See  Casbuncle.  But  the  most  frequent 
diseased  action  to  which  it  is  liable  is 
that  of  fatty  tumours,  adipose  sarcoma 
and  steatomatous  tumours  (see  Tumoubs); 
and,  lastly,  a  discoloration,  as  if  a  series 
of  ink  spots  had  been  scattered  over 
the  membrane,  and  known  as  melanoid 
depositions. 

ADNATA  TUNICA.  — In  anatomy, 
one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye,  sometimes 
called  the  coryimctiva ;  the  white  portion 
of  the  organ  of  vision.  See  Eye,  White 
OP,  and  Ophthaxmia. 

ADOLESCENCE.— k  me^cai  \.ctm, 
derived  from  thie  La^  \et\)  odoUaco^Xo 
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grow,  and  employed  to  signify  the  age 
succeeding  childhood,  and  extending  to 
the  period  of  confirmed  adult  life.  In  the 
male,  adolescence,  or  puberty,  commences 
generally  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
terminates  at  that  of  twenty-fijur;  and  in 
the  female,  at  thirteen,  terminating  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  See  Pubeett, 
Adxjlt. 

ADRAGANTH.— Gum-dragon,  an  in- 
ferior  kind  of  Gum-tragacanth,  which  see. 

ADULT. — ^A  medical  term  to  si^fy 
grown  up,  or  arrived  at  the  age  of  discre- 
tion and  maturity.  Adidt  a^  in  the  male 
is  regarded  as  that  period  of  life  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  and  in 
females  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age. 

ADULTERATION.— The  serious  evils 
to  which  the  social  vice  of  adultexution  has 
led,  are  too  numerous  and  too  important 
to  be  treated  under  one  head;  and  as  the 
iniquitous  practice  not  only  invades  eveiy 
article  of  food  and  drink,  but  is  carried  into 
what  we  wear,  and,  still  worse,  into  those 
drugs  to  which  we  too  often  delusively  fly 
for  relief  and  remedy  from  the  ailm^its  in- 
flicted on  our  health  by  adulterated  food, 
we  purpose  confining  o^  remarks  on  this 
shamed  system  to  each  article  as  we  come 
to  it  in  its  consecutive  order.  See  Bbead, 
Floub,  Stjg^ab,  Tea,  &c.,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  medidnes,  generalized  under 
the  article  Dbugs,  ADULTEBATioir  op. 

ADVENTITIOUS.— Anything  super- 
added, or  acouired  contrary  to  the  natural 
formation.  The  term  is  chiefly  restricted 
to  the  effect  produced  in  one  disease — that 
of  croup,  where  a  false  or  adventitious 
membrane  is  formed  in  the  windpipe, 
which,  closing  up  the  natural  passage  for 
air  to  reach  the  lungs,  proves  fatal  to  the 
patient  by  suffocation.  This  membrane  is 
formed  in  croup  by  the  small  vessels  of  the 
twrt  exuding  a  tenacious  lymph,  which, 
hardening  as  it  extends  along  the  passage, 
gradually  contracts,  and  closes  at  its  lower 
extremity,  till  it  hangs  in  the  windpipe 
something  after  the  fashion  of  the  finger 
of  a  glove,  producing  death  as  soon  as  the 
dosing  becomes  complete. 

It  IS  on  account  of  this  adventitious 
membrane  that  croup  is  so  rapid  in  its 
career ;  and  it  is  to  produce  the  absorption 
of  this  obstruction  that  the  chief  efforts  of 
the  physician  are  directed.    See  Cboup. 

ADVICE  TO  MOTHERS.— The  pre- 
sent part  of   our  subject  has  reference 
merely  to  the  mother  as  regards  hw  new- 
bom  infant;  those  portions  of  the  general 
/subject  which  appertain  to  the  mother 


herself, — rearing  by  hand,  wet-nursing, 
duty  of  nurses,  cutting  of  teeth,  clothing, 
food,  and  management  of  children, — ^wUl 
be  found  under  Pbegkanct  ;  BBiKaiire 
UP  BY  Hand  ;  Nubsing,  Wet;  Nubsbs; 
Teething  ;  &c. 

The  duty  and  responsibility  of  the 
mother  commence  before  the  birth  of  her 
offspring,  and  respect  herself  almost  as 
much  as  her  child. 

Leaving  out  of  the*  question  for  the 
present  the  duties  appertaining  to  the 
parent,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  show 
the  obligations  the  mother  is  under  to 
her  infant.  One  of  the  first  and  most 
important  duties  the  mother  owes,  not 
only  to  her  child,  but  to  society,  is  to 
have  everything  in  order  for  the  recepti<Ma 
and  comfort  of  her  baby  when  bom ;  and 
as  labour  may  take  place  at  any  time  after 
the  seventh  month,  aU  articles  of  clothing, 
and  whatever  is  necessary,  or  likely  tx> 
become  so,  for  the  dressing  and  require- 
ment of  the  child,  should  be  provided  and 
laid  in  careful  and  systematic  order  in 
readiness,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
seventh  month.  So  important  does  the 
law  regard  the  fact  of  the  mother's  neg^ 
lectin^  to  provide  clothes  for  her  baby, 
that,  m  a  trial  for  in&nticide,  such  a 
circumstance  would  weigh  very  seriously 
against  the  prisoner.  In  such  a  case, 
the  law  does  not  look  to  the  kind  or  tiie 
amount  of  clothing  provided;  a  strip  of 
cotton  with  a  few  stitches,  though  onW 
meant  for  a  bandage,  would  be  re^rded 
as  some  provision  for  the  protection  of 
her  child,  and  the  intention  of  procuring 
more  willingly  conceded  to  her. 

The  number  of  articles  a  mother  should 
provide  for  her  child  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend  upon  her  means,  though 
there  are  few  wives  but  who,  in  their  firat 
confinement,  are  able  to  obtain  all  that  is 
strictlv  necessary  for  the  occasion,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  believers  in  the  eflicacy 
of  the  modem  practice  of  leaving  the  poor 
infent*8  head  without  cap  or  covering. 
The  number  or  the  quality  of  the  clothes 
is  of  much  less  consequence  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made, 

TUhe  following  list  contains  the  names 
and  the  number  of  articles  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  new-bom  infant :  as  many 
more  may  be  procured  as  the  taste  or 
circumstances  of  the  mother  may  dictate. 


2  rollers,  calico 

1  roller,  flannel 
6  shirts 

2  flannel  petticoats 
2  pUches 


4  frocks 
18  diapers 
4  night-gowns 
8  caps. 
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Por  patterns,  and  the  mode  of  making, 
He  Baby  JjOSTSS,^  There  is  one  general 
rale,  however,  which  should  be  adverted 
to  in  this  place;  namely,  that  each  gar- 
ment should  be  made  either  with  strings 
or  loops,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possibfe, 
the  objectionable  pradice  of  ^nning  on 
an  it^anfs  clothing.  Of  this  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

Li  making  her  baby's  clothes,  there  are 
four  important  points  to  be  considered : — 
L  To  znake  the  dresses  to  come  well  up 
IB  the  neck,  so  as  to  keep  the  neck  ana 
chest  warm.  2.  To  avoid  any  pressure 
en  the  shoulder  or  tightness  under  the 
aim,  which  might  prevent  a  &ee  motion 
of  those  members.  3.  To  make  them  in 
audi  a  manner  that  they  can  be  put  on 
vithout  the  necessity  of  repeatedly  tumiihg 
ike  child.  And,  4.  l!o  avoid  the  too  common 
habit  of  making  them  too  long  and  too 
heavy. 

Having  procure,  washed,  and  ironed 
her  baby^  clothes,  they  should  be  all  care- 
foDy  placed  by  themselves  in  a  drawer  or 
box,  and  kept  wh^re,  on  any  emergency, 
tfa^  can  be  obtained  by  the  nurse;  other 
articles  can  be  added  anerwards. 

If  everything  has  gone  on  favourably 
vith  the  mother,  about  a  fortnight  before 
her  expected  time  the  basket  should  be 
made  ready.  The  proper  baby-basket  is 
ab(nit  two  feet  square ;  it  should  be  light, 
and  not  too  deep,  the  whole  being  covered 
with  a  lining  oi  loose  dimity.  T^  basket 
should  contain  one  entire  set  of  clothes, 
half  of  the  diapers,  a  linen  and  a  flannel 
idler,  two  caps,  a  pincushion,  a  pot  of 
ponatum  and  one  of  lard,  a  cake  oi  white 
Wrndsor  soap,  a  large  pomatum  pot  of 
lilain  violet  or  starch  powder,  a  puf^a  soft 
liair  brush,  and  on  the  top  of  all  there 
dKmld  be  placed  three  or  four  pieces  of 
soft  old  linen,  a  skein  of  whitish-brown 
thread,  and  a  pair  of  ordinary  scissors. 

The  prejudices  Hhe  young  mother  ac- 
Qoires  in  the  nursing  of  her  first  baby 
nam  the  nurse,  are  liable  to  adhere  to  her 
through  life,  and  may  be  a  source  of  hurt 
to  others,  and  an  i^iury  to  the  health  of 
her  own  (diildren.  Tua,t  the  young  mother 
should  implicitly  believe  what  her  nurse 
tells  her,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  such 
atatemcnts  come  to  her  with  all  the  potency 
of  tradition,  and  as  the  result  of  incon- 
testable e^>erience.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  some  of  these  vulg[ar  errors  and 
prejudices  under  the  article  Nurse,  which 
aee.  Two  instances  are  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  now.  One  of  these  is  the  habit 
aoanc  nurses  have  ofgiring  the  infant  the  I 
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instant  it  is  taken  on  her  lap,  a  few  tea^ 
spoonfuls  of  wanoi  gin  or  rum  and  toater, 
sweetened  with  sugar ;  the  other  equally 
objectionable,  but  more  hurtful  practice, 
is  that  of  dosing  the  undressed  inmnt  witii 
sastor  oil.  A  more  glaring  mistake,  or  a 
grosser  outrage  on  an  unoffending  stomach 
than  either  practice,  cannot  be  conceived: 
a  poor  chQa,  who  has  hardly  drawn  half 
an  hour's  breath,  has  its  tender  stomach 
excessively  stimulated  by  spirits  and 
water,  or  its  bowels  racked  with  a  drastic 
purgative.  Yet  how  many  hundreds  of 
infants  are  made  daily  to  take  their  first 
mortal  taste  &om  spirits  or  physic ! 

The  phenomena  produced  on  the  infant's 
body  by  its  first  gasp  in  life,  with  all  that 
appertains  to  its  existence  before  and  after 
birth,  will  be  explained  under  the  head 
of  Infant,  which  see.  The  first  duty 
the  new-bom  child  claims  at  the  hands 
of  the  nurse  is  that  of  washing. 

The  principal  object  of  attention  in 
performing  this  operation  from  first  to 
last,  is  to  oe  tender  and  quick,  and  only 
to  turn  the  child  when  actually  necessary; 
it  is  the  length  of  time  taken  up  in  the 
process,  the  rough  handling,  and  repeated 
changes  of  posture,  that  renders  washing 
so  distasteful  to  the  infant,  and  calls  forth, 
by  shrill  cries,  that  noisy  protest  to  the 
ceremony:  the  nurse,  in  her  gossiping 
task,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  infant's 
skin,  full  of  olood  and  sensation,  is  the 
most  tender  part  of  its  body,  and  keenly 
susceptible  of  her  often  rough  hands  and 
the  cold  air. 

A  bath  with  warm  water  being  placed 
at  her  feet,  a  horse  with  the  clothes  re- 
quired before  the  fire,  and  near  her  reach, 
and  the  baby -basket  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  nurse,  with  a  sponge  and  white  soap, 
should  commence  the  business  of  washing, 
beginning  always  with  the  hei^l,  aim 
absorbifuf  the  moisture  from  the  body 
by  gentl^  pressure  with  a  soft,  porous 
towel,  instead  of  rubbing  the  parts  dry. 
Sometimes  the  body  is  coated  with  a 
white  tenacious  substance,  which  can  only 
be  removed  by  warm  lard  being  first  rubbed 
over  it,  and  Mtcrwards  washed  away. 

As  soon  as  the  chUd  is  dressed,  it  should 
be  taken  to  the  mother,  placed  at  the 
breast,  and  thejirst  substance  allowed  to 
enter  its  mouth  droAvn  from  the  mother, 
Nature  has  purposely  arranged  that  the 
first  secretion  of  milk  for  every  child 
should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
infant;  and  as  the  body  requires  cleansing, 
and  the  stomach  cannot  immedi&\x\^  ^^•(^^^i 
thd  oheeee  into  wlnoh.  tkio  im^  H&  otoiSi'^ 
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verted,  the  first  secretion  of  milk  is  pur- 
posely thin  and  poor,  possessing  aperient 
properties,  and  almost  destitute  oi  those 
cheesy  elements  of  which,  in  a  few  days 
subsequently,  it  contains  so  large  an 
amount.  'Hie  first  flow  of  milk  is  of  th^ 
utmost  consequence  to  the  child,  and  does 
away  with  any  pretence  for  physic,  or  the 
necessity  of  feeding.  Where,  &om  ill- 
health  or  other  causes,  the  infant  cannot 
be  put  to  the  breast  immediately,  that 
plan  must  be  adopted  which  is  laid  down 
in  Bringing  up  by  Hand,  which  see. 

One  of  the  duties  the  mother  should 
never  neglect  to  see  io^  is  that  no  bandage 
or  string  confines  either  the  action  of  the 
abdomen  or  chest;  for  the  well-being  of 
the  body  depends  upon  the  free  play  of 
the  organs  contained  in  those  cavities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  robe  and  frock 
should  neither  be  too  long  nor  too  heavy, 
so  as  to  press  on  the  child's  feet ;  and  as 
often  as  possible  the  limbs  should  be 
rubbed  with  the  hand,  and  plenty  of  air 
admitted  to  them.  The  ii^ant  cannot 
too  soon  be  accustomed  to  regularity  in 
the  times  of  feeding  and  sleeping ;  a  child 
should  not  be  suckled  oftener — as  a  general 
rule — than  once  in  every  three  or  four 
hours,  and  then  rather  after  rousing  from 
sleep,  than  just  before  going  to  its  cradle. 
The  child  should  be  put  down  awake,  and 
allowed  to  fall  asleep  without  rocking  or 
singing  to.  Whenawc^e,  itshould  be  tossed 
and  moved  about  as  much  as  possible,  or 
laid  on  its  back  on  the  carpet,  and  per- 
mitted to  kick  about  its  legs  and  work  its 
body  as  much  as  it  pleases. 

Tjie  mother  should  never  take  her  infant 
to  bed,  or  allow  it  to  sleep  with  her,  but 
so  arrange  the  crib  or  bassinet,  that  it  may 
be  on  a  level  with  her  own  side  of  the  bed, 
so  as  on  waking  to  be  able  easily  to  reach, 
and,  when  necessary,  to  suckle  her  baby, 
or  take  it  in  her  arms.  But  there  is 
nothing  a  mother  shoidd  more  careftdly 
shun  than  the  extremely  hurtful  practice 
of  falling  asleep  with  the  child  at  her 
breast;  the  injury  to  the  child  from  this 
habit  is  nearly  as  dangerous  as  it  is  to  the 
mother. 

The  cause  that  renders  the  infant's  body 
so  susceptible  of  cold  or  rough  contact 
makes  the  stomach  and  bowels  equally 
sensitive  to  all  irritating  drugs  or  hard 
substances  of  food ;  this  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  administering  physic  or 
aliment  to  very  yoimg  children. 

On  this  account,  whenever  practicable, 

the  mother  should  take  the  medicine,  and 

aUow  it  to  react  thiough  the  y»i^fc-  on  the 


child,  instead  of  irritating  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  infant  by  powerfiu  pur- 
gatives. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth  should  guide  the  mother  as  to 
the  giving  of  an  infant  solid  food;  for 
till  nature  supplies  the  mouth  with  teeth, 
any  aliment  but  a  strictly  liquid  one  is 
both  hurtful  and  improper.  The  first  or 
milk-teeth,  as  they  are  called,  plainly 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  food  the  mother 
should  give  her  infant  to  prepare  for  its 
weaning ;  and  not  till  some  oi  the  second 
set  begin  to  show  in  the  gums,  should 
finely  cut  animal  food  be  offered  to  the 
chila.  As  aliment  is  the  means  by  which 
all  the  organs  and  members  of  the  infant 
are  developed  from  their  comparatively 
embryo  state,  the  parent  should  remember 
how  important  it  is  that  the  food  she 
supplies  her  offspring  should  be  of  the 
best  possible  description  —  especially  as 
regards  her  own  milk :  to  keep  this  pure, 
and  of  the  most  nutritive  quality,  should 
be  her  foremost  duty.  How  she  is  to 
effect  this  will  be  found  under  article 
Milk.  And  as  the  health  and  strength, 
the  physical  and  intellectual  qualities,  as 
well  as  the  moral  happiness  and  longevity 
of  the  man  or  woman,  all  depend  on 
the  care  and  judgment  shown  by  the 
mother  in  canfing^her  child  through  the 
first  two  stages  ^  life,  it  behoves  every 
parent  to  know  that  the  best  means  to 
effect  such  great  results  are  by  abundance 
of  air,  cleanliness,  proper  exercise,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  good  and  nutritious  food. 

^GLE  MAKMELAS.— The  Bela;  an 
Indian  plant,  called  the  Bengal  Quince,  be- 
longing to  the  Natural  order  Aurantiacea. 
Different  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  for 
different  purposes ;  a  decoction  of  the  root 
is,  however,  the  part  chiefly  employed, 
being  used  as  a  tonic  and  alterative  in. 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver  and  stomach. 
The  bela  is  a  popular  remedjr  in  India  for 

Palpitations,  asthma,  indigestion,  and 
ysentery:  the  unripe  frmt,  possessing 
astringent  properties,  is  selected  for  the 
latter  disorder;  the  extract,  made  into 
pills,  as  a  piu'gative;  and  the  leaves  for 
affections  of  the  chest. 

^GOPHONY.  —  A  peculiar  sound 
detected  in  the  lun^s  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope,  in  certain  conditions  of  that 
organ ;  so  named  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  the  sound  of  a  goat — the  peculiar 
noise  made  by  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  cells  producing  a  noise  said 
to  resemble  the  bleating  oi  a  goat.  See 
Stethoscope. 
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j:gopodium    podagraeia.— - 

Goutwort,  or  Herb  Gerrard ;  a  plant  com- 
mon in  ditches,  hedg^,  and  the  margins 
of  meadows  in  England  and  other  parte  of 
Europe,  and  formerly  in  great  repute  in 
cases  of  gout,  sciatica,  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  painful  affections  of  the  joints.  So 
iagmy  was  this  plant  esteemed,  when 
vegetables  as  drugs  were  in  greater  repute, 
that  to  carry  the  plant  about  the  body 
iTBS  considered  sufficient,  not  only  to  cure 
the  worst  case  of  gout,  but  to  shield  the 
▼carer  from  any  d^ger  of  being  subjected 
to  the  disease  in  futijre. 

^GYLOPS. — ^A  disease  of  the  inner 
comer  of  the  eyelid,  somewhat  resembling 
fitttUa  Utchrymalis, 

jEgylops,  or  goat-eye,  derives  its  name 
from  the  supposition  that  goats  are  very 
subject  to  this  complaint.  This  disease 
consists  of  an  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  little  red  gland,  puficta 
Uekrymalia,  observable  at  the  inner 
eofner  of  each  eye,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  tears,  unable  to  enter  their 
duct  and  descend  into  the  nose,  overflow 
the  lid,  and,  running  down  the  face,  irritate 
and  further  inflame  the  parts  adjacent  to 
the  ^e.    See  Fistula  Lachbtmalis. 

AERATED  BREAD.    SeeBBKAD. 

AERATED  WATERS.— All  waters 
contain  more  or  less  of  air  or  gas.  To 
this  quality  the^  owe  their  briskness  and 
refreshing  qualities.  Some  natural  waters, 
knrever,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  sur- 
charged -wi^  gases  of  different  characters; 
these  are  called  medicinal  waters,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
^obe.  For  the  convenience  of  fashion, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  it  has  lon^ 
been  the  practice  to  manufacture  artifici^ 
mineral  and  aerated  waters,  or  beverages 
either  saturated  or  charged  with  gas;  of 
these  soda  water,  lemonade,  and  ginger 
beer  are  the  most  popular.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring each  will  be  described  in  its  proper 
place,  and  the  medical  quaUties  of  each 
Imd  under  Mikebal  Watebb,  Spas,  &c. 

JIROPHOBIA.— A  dread  of  wind  or 
ahr;  the  name  given  to  the  first  alarming 
symptom  in  hydrophohiaf  that  fearfm 
^prdiension  lest  the  slightest  breath  of 
air  should  come  in  contact  with  any  part 
of  the  body.    See  Hydbophobia. 

-ERUGK)  JERIS.— The  rust  of  copper; 
the  pharmaceutical  name  for  the  sub- 
acetate  of  copper — verdigris.  A  prepara- 
tion occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  an 
external  application  to  malignant  sores 
and  fungoid  growths,  either  as  a  plaster 
or  an  ointment.  See  YsEDiaBis. 
So 


JSSCULINE.— A  new  alkaloid  sub- 
stance, the  active  principle  of  the  common 
horse-chestnut;  said  to  possess  strong 
febrifuge  properties,  when  ^iven  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  grains  three  tmies  a  day. 

iESCULUS  HIPPOCASTANUM. — 
Horse-chestnut.  See  ^sculine  and 
Chestnut. 

JETHER.    See  Etheb. 

JETHIOFS  MINERAL.— The  black 
sulphuret  of  mercury,  popularly  known, 
on  account  of  its  colour,  as  Ethiop  s  mineral* 
This  medicine,  at  one  time  hurgely  used 
in  scrofula  and  skin  diseases,  for  its 
sweating  or  diaphoretic  properties,  is  made 
by  burning  in  a  crucible  equal  parts  of 
mercury  and  sulphur.  Dose,  from  three 
to  seven  grains.  See  Mebcuby  and 
Tubpeth's  Minebal. 

JETHUSA  SINAPIUM.— A  poisonous 
umbelliferous  plant,  of  the  hemlock  family, 
commonly  known  as  Fool's  Parsley,  which 
see. 

AFFECTION.— A  term  used  by  phy- 
sicians to  express  a  condition  of  the  boay 
less  severe  than  a  disease,  which  is 
generally  of  an  organic  character;  whereas 
an  affection  represents  a  mere  functional 
disturbance,  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
system  disarranged,  or  sympathetically 
thrown  out  of  order. 

AFFINITY.— A  term  strictly  confined 
to  chemistiy.  A  principle  by  which  the 
relationship  or  attraction  of  one  substance 
for  another  is  regulated  or  determined. 

Affinity  is  the  greater  attraction  one 
article  has  for  anotiker  in  preference  to  a 
third;  thus,  if  to  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
be  added,  the  soda,  having astronger  affinity 
for  sulphuric  than  for  carbonic  acid,  unites 
with  the  former  to  form  sulphate  of  soda 
— Glauber  salts — which  remam  in  solution, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  in  the 
form  of  gas. 

AFFLATUS.— A  word  from  the  Latin, 
signifying  divine  inspiration;  a  term 
formerly  used  in  medicme  to  express  that 
condition  of  the  mind  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual supposed  himself  inflated  with  some 
divine  prmciple,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was 
to  fulm  some  special  object  beneficial  to 
the  spiritual  good  of  man.  A  species  of 
religious  monomania.  In  a  more  prosaic 
interpretation,  the  vapours. 

AFFUSION. — ^A   showering  down,  a 
dashing  or  pouring  on  of  water,  or  some 
other  £iid,  over  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
body.    A  shower  bath,  oi  \\ie  aiy5\\!ca.\JvsyQ. 
oi  cold  water  to  tike  W.y.   TV^a  Iotoi  q1 
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ablution  or  bathing  is  particnlaxly  service- 
able in  certain  diseases,  especially  where 
liie  head  is  affected,  but  requires  to  be  em- 
ployed withjudgment.  See  Shower  Bath. 
AFTERBIRTH.  —  The  placenta^  or 
cake.  That  membrane  which,  in  the 
foetal  life,  or  the  unborn  child,  is  the 
medium  of  commimication  between  the 
parent  and  the  embryo  and  growing  child. 
See  Placenta.  It  derives  its  name  of 
afterbirth  from  the  fact  that  in  all  natural 
•labours  it  is  never  expelled  till  some 
minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and 
forms  the  last  operation  in  the  third  stage 
of  all  labours.  Sometimes  it  is  retained 
in  the  womb  long  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  infant,  from  atony j  or  loss  of  contractile 
power  in  the  womb  to  throw  it  off;  in 
which  case  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  must 
be  taken  up  in  the  hand,  and,  by  a  rotatory 
pressure  over  the  or^an  beneatn,  induce  it 
to  c(»itract  and  rid  itself  of  the  adhering 

Centa.  Occasionally,  from  causes  to  be 
after  explained  under  Labour,  the 
womb  is  thrown  into  irregular  and  spas- 
modic contractions,  by  which  it  is  drawn 
together  in  one,  or  even  two  places,  like 
an  houi^lass,  either  shutting  up  the 
afterbirth  in  one  or  other  of  the  cavities 
formed,  or  contracting  upon  it,  holding  it 
as  in  a  vice.  See  Utebtjs,  HotjboiiASs, 
CoNTEACTioif  OP.  In  such  cases,  the 
vpasmodic  contractions  have  to  be  over- 
come, and. the  afterbirth  brought  away; 
for  till  it  *  be  removed,  and  the  womb 
naturally  closed,  the  patient  is  in  great 
danger  of  sudden  hemorrhage.  For  mode 
of  operation,  and  the  time  necessary  to 
elapse  from  the  birth  of  the  child  till  the 
afterbirth  should  be  taken  away,  see 
Laboub,  Dipficflt. 

AFTER-PAINS.— These  are  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  pains  of  childbirth,  but  only 
much  less  intense,  and  to  which  all  women 
are  subject,  more  or  less,  for  the  first  week 
after  confinement.  In  general,  however, 
they  seldom  extend  beyond  tiie  fourth 
day,  and  only  recur  now  and  then,  seldom 
lasting  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
A  peculiarity  attending  after-pains  is  the 
£ftct  that  they  increase  in  severity  and 
duration  with  the  number  of  children  a 
woman  has  borne;  as  if  the  womb  had 
each  time  more  difficulty  in  recovering  its 
original  size  and  appearance. 

After-pains  need  cause  no  alarm,  and  it 
is  only  when  excessive  that  they  require 
any  medicinal  assistance,  as  tne  cause 
generally  brings  its  own  relief. 

Caxjse. — Though  the  womb  contracts 
hnmediatefy  on  the  expniahn  of  the  after- 


birth, it  does  not  recover  its  natural  size 
for  several  days — indeed,  weeks.  In  the 
cavity  left,  the  blood,  exuding  from  the 
vessels  of  the  womb,  collects  and  coagulates 
into  clots;  to  expel  these  through  the 
narrow  mouth  of  the  womb  causes  a 
certam  amount  of  muscular  contraction 
of  the  organ,  which  contraction  induces 
those  grinding  sensations  called  after- 
pains,  and  according  to  the  size  of  the 
clot  to  be  expelled  is  the  severity  and 
duration  of  the  pain,  which  ceases  when 
the  obstruction  harassed. 

Tbeatment. — ^VHien  the  discharge  is 
considerable,  and  there  are  many  clots, 
the  pains  continue  sometimes  for  hours 
without  any  lengthened  abatement;  in 
such  case,  as  they  produce  a  good  deal  of 
harassment  to  the  patient,  the  abdomen 
should  be  fomented  by  napkins  wrung 
out  of  hot  water,  the  application  of  a 
bottle  of  hot  water  to  the  bottom  of  the 
belly,  and  the  exhibition  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  in  half  a 
cupful  of  gruel.  Sometimes  after-pains 
are  kept  up  by  a  costive  state  of  the 
bowels,  not  properly  relieved  before  the 
confinement;  in  such  cas^,  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  should  be  given  on  the  second ' 
day,  or  an  enema  of  warm  gruel,  with  an 
ounce  of  castor  oil,  and  three  drachms  of 
turpentine. 

After-pains  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  inflammation,  and  the  disease  known 
as  puerperal  fiver,  or  6hildbed  fever,  by 
the  pains  comii^  on  in  fits  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  with  intervals  of  perfect 
ease ;  by  the  absence  of  all  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen  when  pressed,  and  by  a 
dischar^  of  coag^ulated  blood. 

AGtARlC — ^Touchwood,  or  spunk;  a 
whitish,  mushroom-like  fimgus  or  ex- 
crescence, growing  on  the  trunks  and 
^at  arms  of  old  trees,  especially  on  the 
krch  and  oak.  There  are  two  varieties, 
the  male  and  the  female; — ^Ist,  the  white 
or  male  agaric.  Boletus  laricis,  or  agaric 
of  the  larch;  and  2nd,  Soletus  ignaritts, 
the  female,  or  agaric  of  the  oak. 

The  agaric  is  an  irregular  spongy 
fungus,  extremely  light,  with  a  dark 
brown  cuticle,  corrugated  and  rough, 
though  sometimes  smooth  and  porous. 
After  its  removal  fsom.  the  tree,  the 
fungus  is  peeled  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  soft  inner  pith,  having  been  cut  into 
slices,  is  beaten  witii  a  wooden  mallet  on 
a  stone  till  quite  pliable  and  soft.  Both 
varieties  were  formerly  very  largely  used 
in  medicine. 

The  larch,  or  male  agaric,  dried  and 
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fcAitwI  to  powilur,  wiia  b'vimi  ds  fl 
parpiliTe,  or,  made  into  an  uitmct,  was 
impkiTcd.  for  the  aane  purpoBc.  Thi; 
oak,  or  iemaJe  agaric,  liovf  ver,  has  alwaj^ 
ken  the  moat  eeteemed,  andr  ha  no 
ttlflnul  atvptdc  in  all  c««es  of  l>lc«dii^, 
lu.  till  within  Iho  last  fiftj  jcsr,  in 
|eucnl  lue,  doC  onl;  fur  punclumd  and 
Ikdiad  vouud^rbat  incasoaofompatj^tion, 
ft  1i5?t  of  agaric  boing  laid  oven  the  aluntp 
to  dieck  any  aecondai^  bleoding.  Though 
pOBtuiiig  T€iy  limited  aatrm^tsat  pru- 
^otiea,  Bgunc  is  still  occaaioiiajlj  used  jh  i 
>  itjptio,  a  piece  of  the  neeeaaia}  niif  i 
king  placed  in  the  wound,  and  sscunnl , 
~  '■-  place  by  a  proptr  bandage,  till  the 


lai.  Stage  of  lofouc;, — irom  birth,  w 
end  of  first  dontition,  to  the  2nd  yeof . 

2ud,  Stage  of  Childhood,— ^ina  the 
Gist  to  end  of  HBcond  draitition;  &om  2Qd 

3rd,  Stage  of  Boyhood  and  Oirihood,— 
from  the  7th  year  to  the  age  of  puberty ; 
or  the  age  of  13  or  14  in  the  girl,  and  from 
14  to  16  in  the  youth. 

1th,  Stage  of  Adoleicence  or  Matuiity, 
— from  puberty  to  the  full  developmsat 
of  the  bod; ;  or  to  20  or  31  in  the  female, 
and  from  So  to  28  in  the  male. 

5th,  Stage  of  Man  and  Womanhood, — 


either  ei 


0  first 


decay ;  or  from  M  and  4e  in  the  female,  as 
48  or  BO  in  the  mole. 

Sth,  Stage  of  Old  1^,— from 

'  first  decay  to  the  torcoination  of  life. 

The  periois  of  time  between  the  firat  four 
fltaeea  are  all  well  rooried  and  clearly 
dedned,  but  the  last  two  are  much  more 
indcduite  and  uncertain,  aa  some  persona 
will  eiJubit  all  the  symptoms  of  age  and 
decrepitude  at  65,  while  ethers  will  be 
hale  and  lobuat  at  70- 

In  the  firat  stage,  the  system  censieta  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  fluid  and  aoR 
gelatinous  parts ;  during  this  period,  the 
minute  terminal  bnmchea  of  the  arteries 
are  eitremelj  actiTC,  the  whole  system, 
"""idergoing  a  change  from  the  soft,  pulpy 


infam 


to  the  Grmtt  condition  of 


IGAEICOS  MINEE-VLES.— A  rprj 
pit  carbonata  of  lime,  found  iialivi'  in 
Snnaiiy,  and  used  buth  int^moliy  and  ei' 
awlly,  in  ca«ea  of  bleeding,  as  a  Btjplie. 

AGE.— The  term  of  hiumin  oiislenca; 
lit  rtole  oondnuonce  of  man's  life  dividfd 
10^  Kages  or  epoolu,  each  distinctive  and 
prirsiiar.  Human  life  haa  bi^en  variourtlj 
anded,  aocording  to  the  tlieories  nnil 
ofoiiioiu  of  diSertnt  ^rrilfrs.  The  modt 
r«iujml  mid  generally  adopted  divisiou  ia 
aSu  the  fallowing  aix  cpocbA : — 


syatcn 


d,  to  give  increased  fibre  1o  the 

.  .  ,  and  duvelop  the  organs  of  brain, 

heart,  and  stomach.    The  same  processes 


ipparent  —  but  only 
apparrait — pause  takes  place  in  die  worlu 
ot  the  human  temple,  ^^m  the  turning 
point  in  man's  Ufe^h)m  the  age  of  fifty 
—that  slow  but  unfuliug  work  of  demo- 
Ution  coQtinuce,  till,  tlu  frame  shrunk 
and  enfeebled,  tha  organs  debililated,  and 
the  functions  impaired,  the  machine  col- 
lapses, and  the  vital  principle  bocomea 
eitinot.  It  is  in  these  last  two  stage* 
that  the  vices  of  uarlj  life,  and.  'man 
Tiolatacnu  of  the  mrasil  aoi  p'bjsi«a\.  \mb 
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too  often  committed  in  youth,  begin  to 
tell  on  the  system,  and  with  such  rapid 
demonstration,  that  some  men  pass  at 
once  from  maturity  into  age;  and  fortu- 
nate is  it  for  the  man  or  woman  whose 
temperate  youth  e^ves  them  the  hope  of 
a  slow  and  yeneraole  declension.  In  early 
life,  as  we  have  shown,  the  fluids  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  solids ;  but  as  time  and 
change  advances,  this  order  is  reversed: 
the  solids  predominate  over  the  fluids; 
the  smooth,  ruddv  colour  of  the  skin  is 
changed  to  a  dull  pallor,  diowing  that 
the  blood  has  receded  from  the  surface 
to  t^e  centre;  hence  the  epreater  suscep- 
tibihty  of  the  aged  to  cold.  The  vessels, 
instead  of  laying  down  osseous  matter, 
to  convert  gristle  into  hone,  now  ahsorh 
the  ffristle,  and  leavCxa  mere  shell  of  hone, 
from  which  cause  the  limbs  of  elderly 
people  are  so  liable  to  be  fractured.  The 
pulse,  that  was  quick,  small,  and  feeble 
m  infancy ;  strong,  resistant,  and  full  in 
manhood;  becomes  slower  and  smaller  as 
life  advances  from,  that  period,  till  it  sinks 
into  a  shadowy  flutter  as  the  last  scene 
of  all  approaches :  and  as  with  the  frame, 
so  with  the  faculties  and  senses;  till, 
"  sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything," 
Hhe  curtain  drops,  and  life  passes  into 
eternity. 

The  old  writers  were  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  man's  age  into  five  epochs  of  7 
or  9  years,  called  climaxiterics.  1st,  the 
7th  year;  2nd,  the  21st,  made  up  of  3 
times  7;  3rd,  the  27th,  made  up  of  3 
times  9;  4th,  the  63rd,  made  up  of  7 
times  9;  and  5th,  the  81st,  made  up  of 
9  times  9. 

AGGLOMERA.TE,  from  the  Latin  to 
wind  up,  or  gather  into  a  body.  A  term 
used,  both  in  pharmacy  and  anatomy,  to 
express  ihe  blending  together  of  many 
parts  of  the  same  substance  or  organiza- 
tion.    See  CONaLOMEBATE. 

AGNAIL. — ^An  old-fashioned  name  for 
a  painfiil  inflammation  at  the  root  of  the 
nil.    See  Whitlow. 

AGNES  CASTUS.— The  Chaste  Tree ; 
so  called  by  the  ancients,  because  they 
believed  the  leaves  of  it,  given  to  any  one, 
destroyed  all  immoderate  passion,  and 
ULBured  a  life  of  chastity.  An  obsolete 
name  for  a  species  of  the  Talma  Christi 
plant,  or  Miciwus  communis.  See  Castob 
Oil. 

AGOUTI. — ^A  small  ruminating  quad- 
ruped of  the  rabbit  species,  a  native  of 
the  American  continent,  but  found  pretty 
gfenerally    diff'used    over   Asia    and    the 
zaJands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  though 


inferior  in  delicacy  and  flavour  to  the 
rabbit  of  northern  latitudes,  makes  an 
excellent  substitute,  as  an  article  of  food, 
for  that  favourite  animal.    See  Food. 

AGRIMONY.— A  plant  at  one  time 
very  extensively  used  m  medicine,  either 
as  a  drink — being  made  into  a  decoction 
— or  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  mixed 
with  lard  and  wax,  to  form  an  ointment. 
It  is  given  internally  in  cases  of  obstinate 
cough,  pains  at  the  chest,  dropsy,  jaundice, 
gout,  and  affections  of  the  spleen;  and 
externally  as  an  ointment  in  long-standing 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  chronic  swellings, 
enlarged  joints,  &c.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  the  plant  formerly  in  use — the  common 
and  the  water  ag^nmony — the  virtues  of 
each  being  nearly  similar.  A  decoction 
of  acrimony  is  still  occasionally  used  as  a 
coolmg  drink  in  fevers  and  inflammations. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
Bosacea. 

AGRIOPHAGI.— A  race  or  nation  of 
pepole  said  by  the  ancients  to  have  in- 
nabited  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
so  named  fin^m  living  exclusively  on  the 
flesh  of  wild  beasts.  By  some  authorities 
these  people  were  said  to  belong  to  Nubia, 
by  others  to  Ethiopia. 

AGS.OM. — This  is  a  disease  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  India,  and  more  commonly 
met  with  in  Bengal.  The  affection  appears 
to  depend  upon  some  disordered  stote  of 
the  digestive  and  alimentary  organs.  The 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
disease,  apart  from  the  febrile  state  of 
the  system,  are  a  chapped  appearance  of 
the  tongue ;  that  organ  being  frequently 
traced  with  long  or  transverse  fissures, 
extending  to  some  depth,  while  the  cuticle 
of  the  organ  is  elevated  into  rough,  dry 
papillsB  where  not  indented  by  cracks 
and  fissures:  occasionally  the  upper 
surface  is  dotted  wilJi  white  spots.  The 
rest  of  the  mouth,  with  the  Hps,  participate 
in  the  irritation  of  the  ton^e,  causing 
much  pain  and  inconvemence.  The 
native  remedies  are  chalybeate  waters, 
and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  mint  plant. 
Mild  apenents,  with  small  doses  of  iron 
and  quinine,  by  acting  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  stimiuating  the  system 
by  the  tonic  properties  of  bark  and  iron, 
have  been  found  most  effectual. 

AGUE,  INTERMITTENT  oe 
MARSH  FEVER.— -A  disease  charac- 
terized by  paroxysms  of  fever,  with 
periods  of  perfect  intermission  from  fever 
between  each,  and  of  which  there  are 
three  special  varieties,  —  the  daOy,  or 
quotidian,  in  which  the  paroxysm  of  the 
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ferer  returns  every  24  hours ;  the  three- 
dir,  or  tertian,  in  which  the  attack  recurs 
It  the  end  of  48  hours,  or  on  the  third 
iuj;  and  the  fourth«day,  or  quartan,  in 
wmh  there  is  a  clear  remission  of  the 
ieftx  for  72  hours,  or  till  the  fourth  day. 
BesidBS  tibese  three  forms  of  intermittent 
ferer,  there  are  several  varieties  and  com- 
pfieations  of  each ;  as  the  dottble,  triple, 
tnd  dmflicated  tertian,  and  the  double, 
triple,  and  duplicated  quartan.  All  these 
ktter  forms  of  a^ue,  as  well  as  those 
iriadi  have  longer  intervals,  are  generally 
dtSKdas  erratic. 

Under  whatever  name  the  form  of  a^e 
WKj  he  classed,  each  paroxysm  is  divided 
into  three  well-marked  fits  or  stages  of 
dintse — ^the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweat- 
ing. The  time  elapsing  between  the 
coming  on  of  one  paroxysm  and  the 
Ixginmng  of  the  next  is  called  the 
ktereal,  and  the  space  between  the  end 
of  the  one  and  the  commencement  of  the 
oext  is  known  as  the  intermission. 

Causes. — ^Ague  is  frequently  the  result 
of  exposure  to  the  exhalation  arising  from 
Bonn  lands,  stagnant  waters,  or  decayed 
Tegetable  matters.  Debility,  however 
incnioed,  —  though  chiefly  m)m  watery 
and  pocnr  food,  long-endured  fatigue,  great 
nental  depression, — cold  and  moisture, 
hovever  applied,  suppression  of  lonff- 
ealaUished  evacuations,  and  the  repiu- 
aon  of  some  eruption  from  the  skin,  are 
■BODg  the  most  £requent  remote  and 
csdting  causes  of  this  disease,  though 
oecMionalfy  it  is  impossible  to  trace  with 
tehainty  any  immemate  cause. 

As  an  ague  or  intermittent  fever  con- 
ats  of  a  number  of  paroxysms,  returning 
tt  definite  or  irregplar  periods  —  each 
pMoxysui  being  divided  into  three  well- 
&iied  stages  or  fits,  —  and  as  in  the 
mtermission  or  space  between  each 
Miux^aui  the  patient  is  perfectly  free 
DBn  all  ailment  but  the  debility  con- 
ieqpient  cm  the  disease,  the  characters 
nut  be  given  as  they  appear  at  each 


itiee  of  the  disease.  - 

bTMTTOTiB.-'—The  cold 
cones  on  with  a  sense 
jnrning,  stretching,  and 
to  all  exertion;  the  fieuje 
and  shrunk,  the  features 
pindied  and  contracted;    the 


stage,  —  This 
of  weariness, 
disinclination 
becomes  pale 
appearing 
legs   and 


aims  soon  grow  cold;  a  general  pallor 
is  observable  over  the  whole  body,  which 
Mcms  vimbly  to  diminish  and  wither; 
and  as  the  bkxNl  recedes  from  the  surface. 


water  scanty,  pale  in  colour,  and  limpid ; 
the  breathing  is  short  and  oppressed,  and 
the  countenance  frdl  of  anxiety ;  a  heavy, 
dull  pain  in  the  head  succeeds ;  the  finders 
and  toes  become  blue ;  and  the  pulse  sinks 
to  a  small,  quick,  and  irregumr  threa4» 
or  what  feels  under  the   miger   like   a 
tremulous  line.      After  these  symptoms 
have  set  in,  or  during  their  progress,  a 
sensation  of  intense  cold  comes  on  in  the 
back,  from  whence  the  icy  feeling  extends 
over  the  whole  bodv,  when  rigors  succeed, 
and  a  convulsive  shivering  seizes  on  the 
whole  frame ;  the  face  is  deadly  pale ;  the 
teeth  chatter;  the  voice  sinks  to  a  whisper; 
the  very  breath  feels  cold ;  and  the  blood 
seems  to  the  patient  as  if  frozen  in  his 
veins.      Sometimes  the    shivering    com- 
mences with  nausea  and  vomiting^.    After 
a  longer  or  shorter  duration,  varymg  from 
forty  minutes  to  two  hours,  the  hot  stage 
commences,  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of 
warmth,  at  firat  spreading  over  the  body 
in  flushes,  till  it  finally  settles  universally; 
the  skin  assumes  its  proper  colour,  tne 
breathing  becomes  free  and  regular,  and 
the  face  and  surface  recover  their  natural 
fulness.    This  condition  lasts  but  a  short 
time ;  the  heat  steadily  intensifies,  till  the 
skin  becomes  red  and  apparently  inflamed, 
seeming  to  swell  and  grow  tense  under 
the  progress  of  the  disease.    The  sense  of 
feeling  is  extremely  acute,  the  slightest 
touch  causing  great  pain;  while  to  the 
bystander  content  witn  the  skin  imparts 
a  feeling  of  excessive  heat.    The  pam  in 
the  hei^  becomes  excessive,  aiid  sh^rp, 
quick  pains  dart  through  the  body.    The 
tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  ftir ;  there 
is  an  intolerable  thirst ;  the  water  is  hot 
and  high  coloured;  and  the  pulse  quick, 
strong,  and  hard.      This  state  of  heat, 
pain,  and  distention,  with  intense  pain 
in  the  head  and  a  consuming  thirst,  after 
a  certain  time  merges  into  the  sweating 
stage,  which,  as  in  the  others,  is  at  first 
gradual,  and  indicated  by  the  breaking 
out  of  a  gentle  perspiration  about  the 
face,  descending  to  the  neck,  chest,  and 
shoulders,  and  finally,  by  slow  degrees, 
extending  over  the  entire  body;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  patient  falling  in  an  exact 
ratio  with  the  rise  of  the  perspiration. 
At  the  same  time,  as  if  the  sluices  of  the 
body  had  been  unlocked,  and  all  embargo 
taken  off*,  the  secretions  are  restored,  the 
bowels  act,  the  water  is  free  and  copious, 
throwing  down  a   heavy  sediment,  the 
breathing  becomes  unimpaired  and  easy, 
the  constriction  about  tihe  tempVe^  ooi^ 


^  senaibiHty  is  impaired;  the  secretions       _ ^ 

•re  checked;,  the  voweh  con£ned;  the  j pain  in.  the  head  pass  off,  \^q  tonigwe  \& 
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clean,  or  only  coated  at  the  base,  and  the 
pulse,  from  the  hard,  bounding  character 
it  formerly  possessed,  becomes  mil,  round, 
and  soft. 

During  the  progress  of  these  changes, 
the  perspiration  has  steadily  incareased,  till 
it  becomes  a  perfect  sweat — a  dreujdi — 
that  more  resembles  the  effect  of  a  bath 
than  an  ordinary  secretion  of  nature, — 
the  exuded  water  flooding  the  channels 
and  hollows  of  the  skin  in  a  manner  to 
soak  the  patient  and  the  clothes  around 
him. 

Obseevatioits. — Of  the  different  kinds 
or  types  of  ague,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  quotidian  has  the  longest 
paroxysm,  and  the  shortest  cold  stage. 
The  tertian  has  a  moderately  long 
paroxysm,  fmd  a  long  cold  stage;  and 
the  quartan  the  shortest  paroxysm,  and 
the  longest  cold  stage. 

The  paroxysm  (^  the  quotidian  lasts 
from  12  to  15  hours,  the  tertian  about 
10  hours,  and  the  <martan  completes  its 
paroxysm  in  7  or  8  hours, — though,  of 
course,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  these 
statements. 

The  quotidian  most  frequently  occurs 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  is  less 
dangerous  at  that  season  than  at  any 
other — the  attack  almost  always  beginning 
in  the  morning.  The  tertian  is  also  a 
disease  of  the  spring,  and  commences 
about  noon.  The  quartan  is  particularly 
a  disease  of  the  autumn — the  most  difficult 
to  cure,  and  the  form  most  likely  to  become 
malignant  and  dangerous.  The  time  of 
its  attack  is  most  uncertain,  and  it  may 
come  on  at  any  hour. 

The  agues  occurring  in  spring  are  often 
accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms, 
demanding  such  a  modification  m  the 
treatment  as  will  provide  for  sudi  charac- 
teristics ;  while  those  of  the  autumn  are 
complicated  by  symptoms  of  a  putrid 
or  malignant  type,  and  which,  like 
tjphus,  require  a  course  of  tonics  and 
stimulants. 

A  person  who  has  once  had  an  ague  is 
more  liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  (usease 
than  another  more  exposed  to  the  exciting 
causes. 

Though  there  is  a  perfect  cessation  of 
the  symptoms  on  the  termination  of  the 
paroxysm,  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
the  patient  is  quite  well  during  the  inter- 
mission. 

The  paroxysms  return  with  such  won- 
derful regularity,  that  their  advent  may 
generally  be  timed  to  a  minute. 

The   agues  of  wami   dimates,.  when 


dangerous,  prove  fatal  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  those  of  colder  latitudes. 

Pbogitosis. — A.  fa/oourctble  opinion  of 
the  result  of  the  disease  may  be  given 
when  the  paroxysms  are  short  in  dure^ion^ 
regular  in  their  return,  and  leave  an 
interval  free  from  fever.  An  wr^a/vowrf- 
dble  augury  is  to  be  drawn  when  the 
paroxysms  recur  before  their  usual  time, 
and  ao  not  leave  the  patient  free  when 
they  pass  off;  when  they  are  unusually 
long,  severe,  and  induce  delirium;  when 
the  disease  is  complicated  with  enlarged 
spleen  (see  Ague  Cake)  or  liver,  dysen- 
tery, or  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  glands 
of  the  throat ;  and  when  there  is  coma  or 
lethargic  sleep  during  the  paroxysm,  with 
double  vision,  hiccough,  a  blacK  tongue^ 
and  convulsions. 

Tebatment. — The  treatment  of  ague 
resolves  itself  into  two  branches  —  that 
during  the  paroxysm,  and  that  during 
the  intermission. 

In  the  Paroxysm. — ^There  are  two  im.-» 
portant  objects  sought  by  the  physician 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, — 1st,  to 
shorten  each  fit,  and  reduce  the  length 
of  the  paroxysms;  and  2nd,  to  prevent 
their  return.  To  effect  the  first,  he 
endeavours,  in  the  cold  stage,  to  hasten 
on  the  hot,  and  in  the  hot  to  induce  the 
sweating;  and  lastly,  as  fior  as  possible, 
to  shorten  the  sweating  fit. 

Cold  Stage,  —  Where  a  bath  can  be 
obtained,  the  patient  should,  on  the  first 
approach  of  the  cold  stage,  take  a  hot 
bath,  and  have  the  body  well  rubbed, 
while  in  the  water,  with  a  flesh-brush. 
When  that  cannot  be  procured,  the  legs 
and  feet  are  to  be  plunged  into  a  pail  of 
hot  water,  warm  wooIlBn  stockings  put 
on,  the  patient  placed  in  a  warm  bed 
between  blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water  or 
heated  bricks  laid  at  the  feet,  thighs,  and 
side  of  the  body ;  a  stomach-tin  with  hot 
water  applied  across  the  pit  df  the  stomach, 
and  the  following  draught  taken  as  soon 
after  as  possible.    Take  of — 

Camphor  water    .    •    ,    2  ounces. 

Laudanum 60  drops. 

Spirits  of  ether  ...  1  drachm.  . 
Mix.  If  for  a  female,  reduce  the  quantity 
of  the  laudanum  to  4/0  drops.  At  the 
same  time,  the  patient  should  drink  freely 
of  hot  spiced  gruel ;  his  comfort  must  be 
consulted  as  to  the  amount  of  clothes 
placed  on  the  bed;  and  as  the  object  is 
to  produce  heat  in  the  body  as  soon  as 
possible,  blankets  and  other  heavy  articles 
must  be  laid  on  the  bed  in  sufficient 
number  to  effect  that  result.     Neither 
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^mits  nor  wine  should  be  given  in  this 
lUge,  as  thev-  are  apt  to  increase  the 
MTcrity  of  the  hot  stage;  and  if  the 
agae  should  be  complicated  with  any 
lection  of  the  head  or  stomadi,  the 
stimulants  might  lead  to  serious  conse- 
qoences.  Some  medical  men  prefer  com- 
mencing the  treatment  by  an  emetic  of 
10  or  16  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
following  it  xm  with  the  hot  bath,  bottles 
of  water,  and  a  f^  dose  of  iaudanimi. 
When  the  bowels  are  costire,  and  the 
itomadi  deranged,  the  emetic  is  Teiy 
nriceable,  and  may  be  taken  in  addition 
to  the  course  recommended ;  but  it  must 
be  ^ven  iheftrgt  thingi  or  else  omitted. 

"Rot  Stage.  —  As  me  body  gradually 
iMorers  warmth,  and  that  warmtn 
increases  to  heat,  the  clothing  and 
■rtificial  means  adopted  to  effi?et  that 
end  must  be  carefully  diminished,  first, 
br  the  removal  of  the  bottles  or  bricks 
from  the  body  and  legs ;  after  an  interval, 
those  from  the  feet;  then  the  supcr- 
tbondant  bed-clothes ;  the  blanket  above 
the  patient  is  next  to  be  removed,  and 
•fter  a  few  minutes  the  one  on  which  ho 
Bes  is  to  be  withdrawn ;  and  so  on  with 
the  rc'gnlar  bed-clothes,  till,  finally,  the 

rat  lies  simply  between  two  sheets. 
importance  of  proceeding  in  this 
nethodical  manner  is  well  known  to  those 
vho  have  had  the  management  of  many 
cues  of  ague ;  for  such  a  gradual  diminu- 
tioo  (^  the  ciothin?  not  only  affords  oom- 
fcrt  to  the  patient)  out  the  sudden  removal 
of  all  the  appUancea  of  heat  would  be  a 
eosrse  highfy  objectionable. 

Ihe  two  objects  sought  to  bo  attained 
in  this  stage  of  the  paroxysm  are  to 
isdoee  the  he&t  of  the  body,  and  expedite 
tiie  coming  on  of  the  sweating  fit.  To 
cAeet  Xhejirst  intentum,  the  body  should 
he  sponged  with  cold  water  to  which  a 
Kttle  vinegar  has  been  added;  or,  what 
ii  still  better,  with  camphor  water,  to 
which  sulphnrio  ether,  in  the  proportion 
of  2  drachms  to  a  quart  of  the  camphor 
water,  has  been  mixed.  By  the  use  of 
this  evaporating  lotion  a  degree  of  cool- 
ness wiU  be  obtained,  not  to  be  acquired 
bv  mere  water  or  vinegar.  The  head 
iKut  be  kept  cool  by  cSLA  applications; 
•nd  when  the  pain  in  the  head  is  severe, 
with  indications  of  congestion,  £rom  three 
to  six  leeches  must  be  applied  to  both 
temples,  aooording  to  the  urgency  of  the 
•Tmptoms,  or  from  four  to  six  ounces  of 
liood  extracted  by  cupping.  To  allay  the 
tiurst  which  forms  so  dxstreasinfira  symptom 


freely  and  frequently  of  cooling  diluents. 
For  that  purpose  either  of  the  following 
drinks  may  bo  taken  with  advantage : — 
No.  i.  Take  of— - 

Cream  of  tartar        •    .    ^  an  ounce. 

Lump  sugar        ...    3  oimces. 

Half  a  lemon  in  slices, 
and  boiling  water   .    .    8  pints, 
poured  on  the  other  articles,  well  stirred, 
and  allowed  to  stand  tiU  cold,  when  the 
liquor  is  to  bo  strained,  and  ffiven  as  often 
as  necessary,  in  (quantities  of  a  third  of  a 
tumblerfld  at  a  tmie. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Tamarinds 4  ounces. 

Water 3  pints. 

Boil  slowly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
strain,  and  when  cold,  add  powdered 
nitre,  1  drachm;  mix,  and  give  a  wine- 
glassful  as  often  as  necessary. 

To  induce  the  second  object,  the  bring- 
ing on  of  the  third  stage,  the  following 
mixture  is  to  be  ^ven,  in  conjunction  with 
the  acidulated  drmks.    Take  of — 

Solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia 1^  ounces. 

"Mmt  water 4  ounces. 

Antimonial  wine  .    .    . ,  1  drachm. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre    .  '  2  drachms. 

Syrup  of  saffiron    ...    1  drachm. 
Mix.      Two  tablospoonfuls  to  be  given 
early  in  the  hot  stage,  and  every  half- 
hour  for  two  or  throe  occasions. 

Stoeating  Stage. — As  the  aim  of  the 
medical  man  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  on 
this  condition  of  the  disease  as  soon  as 

Eossible,  so,  when  induced,  his  efforts  are 
ent,  without  risk,  to  shorten  its  duration 
when  once  established.  As  medicine  is 
seldom  given  in  this  stage,  that  result 
can  onlv  be  effected  by  avoiding  every- 
thing lixely  to  encourage  the  perspiration, 
and  by  dose  attention  to  the  patient's 
comfort.  All  clothes  but  those  strictly 
necessary  are  to  be  removed,  both  the 
patient  and  the  room  in  which  he  lies 
kept  cool,  and  the  body  frequently  wiped 
dry  with  a  soft  spongy  towel ;  and  when 
the  thirst  demands  the  relief  of  drink,  tho 
best  article  to  be  given  for  i^e  purpose  is 
whey. 

It  this  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
dairy,  sufficient  can  always  be  procured 
yyj  addin?  a  few  grains  of  alum  to  new 
milk  made  slightly  warm,  and  allowing 
it  to  stand  till  the  curd  has  formed  and 
the  whey  separated.  As  soon  as  the  fit 
is  over,  the  body  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  and  rubbed  with  vrarm  towels,  clean 
dry  clothes  put  on,  and  \k©  ciJiiKakaXc^ 


^  the  hoi  sttge,^»pBt3eni8E(m!d  drink  I  patient   allowed   to    sleep;  \)ut  Vi   V^'^ 
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paioxysm  has  been  serere,  and  there  is 
much  debility,  it  will  be  lequisite  to  give 
Mm  some  cordial  or  stimulant  before 
beinff  left  to  repose.  A  tumbler  of  warm 
gruel,  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 
and  two  or  three  tablespoonfiils  of  brandy, 
win  generally  be  found  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  occasion;  though  in  delicate 
constitutions  a  little  sherry,  in  the  form 
of  negus  or  flip,  may  be  substituted  with 
adrantage. 

Treatment  in  the  IntermisaioH.  —  As 
during  the  three  stages  of  the  paioxysm 
the  treatment  is  little  more  than  palliative, 
the  real  art  and  skill  of  the  physician  is 
confined  to  that  period  when  the  paro^^m 
is  in  abeyance,  or  the  intermisnon.  Here 
also  the  medical  man  has  two  objects  in 
view, — 1st,  to  excite  a  healthy  action  in 
the  system  by  judicious  medicines,  so  as 
to  break  the  morbid  chain  on  which  the 
disease  depends;  and  2nd,  by  so  fortify- 
ing the  body  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysms. 

The  first  measures  adopted  in  the 
treatment  should  be  directed  to  the 
bowels,  which,  without  producing  weak- 
ness by  pur^tives,  should  be  well  opened 
by  means  of  aperient  medicines,  siich  as 
are  embraced  m  the  following  prescrip- 
tions:— 

Ist.  Take  of— 

Powdered  rhubarb    .    .    12  grains. 

Powdered  jalap    ...    20  grains. 

Calomel 9  grains. 

Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into    three 
powders;    one  to  be  given  every  four 
nours  till  they  operate. 
2nd.  Take  of— 

Ck>mpo\md  rhubarb  pill .  10  grains. 

Ck>mpoundcolocynthpill    6  grains. 

Calomel 6  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  three  pills ;  one  to 
be  given  every  four  hours.  The  bowels 
having  been  sufficiently  relieved  by  either 
of  the  above  aperienti9,  some  physicians 
are  content  to  wait  tiU  the  near  return 
of  the  first  fit  before  exhibiting  any  other 
remedy,  and  then,  a  few  minutes  prior  to 
the  coming  on  of  the  cold  stage,  give  an 
emetic  of  10  or  15  grains  of  ipecacuanha, 
so  timed  that  the  vomiting  may  take 
place  at  the  minute  the  shivermgs  manifest 
themselves, — the  object  being  to  interrupt 
the  morbid  chain  <^  action,  and  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  whole  paroxysm. 
When  the  patient  is  young,  and  of  a  full 
habit  of  body,  the  opening  of  the  treat- 
ment with  an  emetic  is  a  practice  both 
found  in  theory  and  confirmed  by  ex- 
ce. 


Baik,  however,  or  rather  its  active 
principle,  quinine,  la  the  onlv  article  in 
the  phannaoop<Bia  that  can  be  regarded 
as  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  ague,  and  its 
use  must  be  resorted  to  in  nearly  every 
case  where  we  desire  to  destroy  that 
diseased  concatenation  on  which  all  inter- 
mittent fevers  depend  for  their  vitality. 
Though  quinine  should  be  given  at  stated 
intervals  during  the  intermission,  it  is  a 
short  time  bdTore  the  return  of  the 
paroxysm  when  it  is  most  imperatively 
called  for,  and  requires  to  be  given  in 
increased  quantity,  —  the  object  in  the 
first  instance  beiog  to  brace  and  give 
tone  to  the  system,  and  in  the  second, 
by  the  strength  of  the  dose  before  the 
attack,  to  arrest  the  morbid  action  about 
to  succeed,  by  the  specific  influence  of  tbe 
bark  on  the  nervous  system.  For  the 
first  of  these  intentions,  the  following 
mixture  is  to  be  employed : — 
£ark  Mixture. — Take  of— 

Aromatic  confection   .    .    1  drachm* 

Sulphate  of  quinine   .    .  12  grains. 

Carbonate  of^  ammonia   .    1  scruple. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Mix  smoothlv  in  a  mortar,  and  give  two 
tablespoonfiils  every  four  hours  during 
the  intermission.  While  in  the  intervals 
between  the  doses,  the  strength  must  be 
supported  by  a  light  but  nutritious  die^ 
a  sufiicient  proportion  of  animal  food, 
with  half  a  glass  of  port  wine — or  even 
more,  if  the  debility  require  it — several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  And 
half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes  before  the 
time  when  the  first  attack  is  expected, 
one  of  the  following  powders  is  to  be 
given ;  and  if  the  potency  of  the  increased 
dose  of  the  bark  do  not  break  or  greaUv 
abridge  the  length  of  the  first  stage,  and^ 
as  a  consequence,  each  of  the  others,  the 
paroxysm  must  be  allowed  to  take  its 
usual  course,  —  the  measures  we  have 
already  recommended  \mder  each  stage 
being  adopted  during  the  continuance  of 
the  attack. 

Quinine  Powder. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  soda    .    .    5  grains. 

Ginger  powder     .    •    .    2  grains. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  .    .  10  grains. 
Mix :  to  be  given  as  directed  above,  either 
in  a  little  honey,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
gruel. 

Some  medical  men  prefer  commenciog 
the  treatment  after  having  duly  acted  on 
the  bowels  by  one  large  dose  of  quinine, 
and  deferring  the  exhibition  of  tonics  and 
stimulants  tm  the  succeeding  intermission. 
In  such  a  case,  the  amount  of  bark  giren 
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is  som^iines  very  large,  varying  from 
20  to  90  g^rains;  but  as  there  is  con- 
aderable  risk  of  affecting  the  head  by 
large  doses,  15  grains  of  quinine,  given 
wim  the  soda  and  ginger  as  above,  will 
generally  be  found  sufficient.  Whatever 
nay  have  been  the  effect  of  this  one  dose 
on  the  paroxysm,  the 'aromatic  mixture 
aheady  prescribed,  with  the  wine  and 
diet  reoonmiiended,  is  to  be  employed 
during  the  hours  of  the  succeeding  inter- 
mission; and  half  an  hour  before  the 
letam  of  the  cold  stage,  the  quinine 
powder  repeated,  —  the  amount  of  the 
otter  being  regulated  either  to  10  or  16 
grains,  aooording  to  the  effect  produced 
on  die  disease  by  the  first  dose. 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  consists 
of  a  repetition  of  the  measures  already 
deseribed — ^namely,  the  adoption  of  the 
means  advised  under  each  stage  of  the 
paroxysm  —  the  tonic  medicine  in  the 
.  mtmnission ;  the  diet  and  wine,  and  the 
10  or  15  grain  dose  of  quinine,  before 
the  advent  of  the  cold  stage.  Having 
broken  the  fdrce  of  the  paroxysm, 
rendered  the  periods  of  recurrence 
in^^ular,  and  shortened  the  duration  of 
the  fits, — ^which  constitute  tJie  first  steps 
in  the  core  of  the  fever, — the  treatment 
may  be  varied  by  substituting  arsenic 
for  the  quinine;  but  as  this  drug 
leqaires  to  be  st^idily  increased  in  the 
dose,  and  its  effect  narrowly  watched, 
it  $kould  never  be  administered  by  a 
aom'prqfeaeional  person,  and  even  when 
under  a  physician's  superintendence. 
stopped  directly  it  produces  nausea  or 

The  subjoined  is  the  form  and  quantity 
in  which  this  article  should  be  pre- 
scribed:— 

Xakeof— 
Powler's    solution     of 

azsenic 18  drops. 

T.MMlik«iniri  ....  1  drachm. 
Mint  water  .  .  .  .  6  ounces. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfiils  to  be  given  every 
four  honn ;  the  quantity  of  arsenic  being 
increased  every  second  day  6  drops,  tifi 
the  proportion  of  the  Fowler's  solution 
has  risen  to  60  drops  in  the  above  six- 
oanee  mixture. 

When  it  seems  necessary  to  change  the 
form  of  the  medicine,  instead  of  resorting 
to  arsenic,  unless  under  medical  super- 
viskni,  the  following  forms  of  tonic  will 
be  found  infinitdy  more  safe,  and 
frequently  more  efficacious.  Either  of 
the  i»TuyrAd  prescriptions  may  be  em- . 
ployed,  or  eaen  in  sttooesaion.  / 


No.  1.  Take  of— 

Canella  alba,  bruised  .    3  drachms. 

Qua^ia  raspings    .    .    2  drachms. 

Boiling  water    ...    8  ounces. 
Lifuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  six  hours, 
strain,  and  add — 

Quinine 24  grains, 

previously  dissolved  in  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
water,  to  which  half  a  drachm  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added :  mix,  and 
give  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  quinine    .  20  grains. 

Distilled  water  ...    6  ounces. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  30  drops. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  every 
four  hours. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 

Quassia  raspings    .    .    2  drachms. 

Boiling  water    ...    8  ounces. 
Infuse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  mix  in  a 
mortar 

Quinine 20  grains, 

and  add —  ' 

Compound  tincture  of 
bark 2  ounces. 

Compound  tincture  of 

valerian 1  ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  half  a  wineglassful  every 
four  or  five  hours. 

During  the  whole  course  of  these 
medicines,  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  te  the  state  of  the  patient's  bowels, 
which,  without  being  relaxed,  are  to  be 
kept  open  either  by  one  or  two  of  the 
aperient  pills  already  prescribed,  by  half 
an  ounce  of  tasteless  salts, — ^phosphate  of 
soda,  —  by  a  few  spoonfuls  of  lenitive 
electuary,  a  draught  of  senna  tea  in 
which  a  little  manna  has  been  dissolved, 
or  by  a  small  quantity  of  Epsom  salts. 

Quinine  in  large  doses  not  unfrequently 
acts  on  the  bowels,  producing  diarrhoea; 
a  little  chalk  and  aromatic  comection  will, 
however,  generally  arrest  this  relaxation 
without  having  to  suspend  the  use  of  the 
quinine. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  in  this 
disease,  that  though  medicme  may  correct 
the  disordered  action  on  which  the  ague 
depends  for  its  force  and  danger,  the 
judicious  emplovment  of  a  light,  nourish- 
mg,  and  abundant  supply  of  food  is  as 
necessary  for  the  restoration  to  health  as 
medicine  is  to  break  the  paroxysm,  and  that 
the  abundance  of  food  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  sufficiency  of  tonic  stimulant,  such 
as  port  wine  or  stout ;  and  though  spirits 
are  often  highly  useful,  they  are  less 
efficacious  th^  wine  and  tW  &\xoTi!g^\> 
malt  liquor. 

Ik 
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Pbevestiof. — ^The  beet  tietttment  that  till  the  professkm  anchiHred  ite  £td^  ooi 
can  be  M/dapted  will  be  wuBaceeacEfiil  in  its  mineials — anenie  from  th^  first  taking 
result,  if  the  patient  is  allowed  to  remain .  the  lead.  It  would  be  too  diseusting  to 
exposed  to  the  same  influences  that  enumerate  all  the  remedies  whi(£  both  the 
onginallj  produced  the  disease ;  if,  thenv  physician  and  the  empiric,  in  the  utter 
foare,  he  cannot  be  immediately  removed :  despair  of  finding  a  specific,  have  auUio- 
fiom  the  infected  locality,  such  precau-  '       '  '  -»^    ^  -    -.  •    -.. 

tions  should  be  taken  as' will  shield  him 
as  £nr  as  poasiUe  firom  ezpoeure  to  them 


Those  oompelled  to  reside  in  Inarshy 
and  infected  localities  should,  in  the  fiirst 
place,  pay  great  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  howeUy  never  aUowing  them  to 
become  relaxed  or  confined;  the  body 
should  be  protected  by  good  VKirm 
elatkingy  the  diet  shmild  be  full  and  rich, 


rued  and  gravelv  preecribed  in  this  diseaae. 
Some  idcao/tneir  nature  may  be  in- 
ierred  from  a  remedv  still  in  vogue,  and 
confidently  believed  in,  in  many  parts  of 
the  eonntrr :  this  b  nothing  less  than  10 
or  15  grains  of  the  hltiek  spider^ s  eobwth, 
given  every  half-hour  a  few  tunes  befbore 
the  attack  of  the  first  stage.  K  such  an 
article  is  to  act  in  any  way,  it  can  only 
be  by  exciting  a  revulsion  m  feeling — ^tfckD 


the   meals   regular^    and    the    hours    of;  disgust  acting  aa  a  corrective  stinnxhmt 
abstinence  in  the  daytime  not  to  exceed    to  the   svstem.      Though    the    powerftd 


four ;  while  either  itmm,  stout j  or  aUy  in 
sufficient    quantitv   to   brace   the   bodv. 


efficacy  oi'  Peruvian  baric  in  intermittent 
ferers  has  been  acknowledged  over  Euzcpe 


should  be  taken  at  least  twice  a  day.  The  \  for  the  last  200  years,  the  hu^  quantitT 
individual  should  never  leave  the  Jtousey  necessaiy  fior  a  full  dose  was  a  fittal 
or  expose  himself  to  the  miasmata  of  objectian  to  its  general  use,  as  few  . 
the  marshes,  on  an  empty  stomach;  and  stomachs  could  bear  the  amoimt  of 
such  noxious  airs  are  to  be  avoided  par-  powdered  bark  necessaiy  to  effect  maj 
ticularly  at  night  and  morning.  Care  beneficial  result;  henoe  arsenic  and 
must  be  taken  to  dose  all  the  windows  -  opium,  as  more  manageable,  became^ 
and  doors  on  that  side  of  the  bouse  next !  under  various  names  and  different  ahapea, 
to  the  marsh,  stagnant  water,  or  whatever  |  the  two  most  trusted  remedies.  The 
may  cause  the  miasm,  when  the  wind  exertions  of  the  French  chemists,  about 
hkms  firom  that  quarter:  finally,  he  1890,  by  extracting  the  active  principle 
should  sleep  in  an  tg^per  room,  and '  from  baik,  and  giving  us  in  qumine  an 
aecustom  hunself  to  fortify  his  system ,  alkaloid  that  in  one  grain  contained  the 
bj  taking  a  dose  of  two  or  three  grains  ;  potency  of  a»  ounce  of  Peruvian  baric  in 
<i  quinine  before  leaving  his  hmne  every  i  powder,  quite  revolutionised  the  practioe 
morning.  |  of  physic,  more  especially  as  it  affected 

When  a  patient  can  afford  to  be  re-  >  Uie  treatment  of  ague,  which  from  that 
moved,  nothing  will  sooner  tend   to   a  ';  time  may  be  said  to  have  been  under  Hie 
restoration  of  health  than  an   absolute  \  control  of  the  physician. 
and  complete  change  in  every  respect, —  |     Bleeding,  espccialfy  in  the  cold  stage 
situation,  eUmate,  foody  occupation,  toad    of  the  disease,  was  at  one  time  regarded 
amusements.      The    ohsoige    of   country,  I  as  the  most  efficacious  means  devised  fior 
hnwever,  is  of  tar  less  consequence  than  j  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever;  and  Dr. 
the  chan^  of  locality — a  dry  for  a  moist '  Mackintosh,  of  Edinbur^  obtained  great      i 
eoO,  a  hi^h  for  a  k>w  situation,  a  dry, !  professianal  honour  for  his  treatment  of 
bracing  air  for  a  humid  or  relaxing  one, :  ague  by  bleeding  in  the  cold  stage.    The 
an  ammal  for  a  vegetable  diet,  and  an  '  theory  on  which  Dr.  Mackintosh  firanded     ^ 
active     cmi^oyment     for    a     sedentary  |  his  practice,    however  soond,    obtainad     ^ 
eea^ation.  ■  few  smiporteis,  and  practitianezs  ag^ain     ^ 

Thereisnoinfiimitf  in  the  list  of  human  fell  bacK  upon  arsenic  and  opium,  whidi, 
diseases  that  has  more  de^ly  engaged  the  |  in  dififermt  forms,  but  more  particolarly 
attention  of  medical  men  in  all  times  and  .  under  the  empirical  preparations  of  agne- 
eountries  than  that  of  ague,  and  none  in  '  drop  and  black-drop,  became  the  most 
vhidisachavarietyofremeiilieshavebeen' general  remedies,  tul  the  concentratian 
tried  or  so  many  specifies  recommended.     :  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  form  of  quinine, 

Almost  the  wIk^  range  of  the  vegetable  I  gave  medical  men,  for  the  first  time,  a 
kingdom  has  been  ransacked  for  cures,  |  drug  that,  if  not  a  specific  for  ague, 
and  the  barks  of  most  of  our  native  trees  |  ^preached  nearer  to  that  character  man 
have  in  turn  been  extolled  for  their  |  any  medicine  or  remedy  previously  re- 
efficacv.  These,  however,  with  roots  and  i  commended.  See  PebuVias  Baxjc,  and 
bitterheibs,  hare  in  turn  fiedlen  into  dicuae,  i  Quim^te. 
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AOUE  CAKE.  —  A  dhronio  enlarge- 
of  the  spleen,  or  left  side  of  the 
aMomen,  the  result  of  congestion,  induced 
bj  a  long-standing  ague,  and  is  more 
fiwqoaitlj  a  consequence  of  Asiatic  or 
tnpeal  intennittent  ferers,  than  those  of 
Inropean  or  colder  climates. 

Stmptoms. — These  are  principallj  an 
oJtrgement  in  the  left  'h^^pochondriac 
R^ioD,  accompanied  vnih.  a  duU,  heavy 
pm — sometimes  acute  and  sudden — 
maxag  difficulty  of  breathing,  weariness, 
ud  indigestion.  The  other  symptoms 
m  of  a  constitutional  charaot^  and  a 
iebnle  type. 

Trxatmbht.  —  When  the  enlarged 
tfkm  remains  as  a  disease  after  the  cure 
Of  the  fercT,  it  must  be  treated  chiefly  by 
Iml  or  topical  means.  When  the  pain 
is  lerere,  preventing  lying  on  the  left 
adt,  or  drawing  a  full  inspiration,  the 
put  ahonld  be  cupped,  and  six  or  eight 
onxes  of  blood  abstracted,  or  else  hau  a 
daien  keehes  applied  over  the  enlai^e- 
■at,  and  the  bleeding  of  the  bites 
CBooaraged  by  a  warm  bran  poultice.  A 
flBsU  quanti^  c£  the  following  ointment 
ii  rabsequentinr  to  be  well  rubbed  into  the 
pBt  night  and  morning.    Take  of — 

PowdCTed  camphor  .  .  2  drachnus. 
ICorearial  ointment .  .  1  ounce. 
3Gx.  A  Plununer's  pill  is  to  be  taken 
tmj  other  night,  and  the  treatment 
adopted  in  ague  resumed  for  some  time. 
h  wane  cases  a  blister  laid  over  the 
nefiing  will  be  found  more  efficacious 
ttui  either  the  leeches  or  cupping ;  the 
flatmcnt  being  used  as  soon  as  the  new 
cuticle  will  allow  of  its  employment ;  the 
Moont  of  friction  being  of  more  con- 
ftqaence  than  the  quantity  of  ointment 
iKd. 

AGUE-DBOPS.  — -A  medicine  sold 
ader  the  name  of  "FowWs  solution 
flf  ■Mmc,"  or  tasteless  ague-drop.  Dose, 
from  four  to  ten  drops,  gradually  mcreased. 
&e  Aksknic. 

A£R. — lliat  fine,  subtle,  and  elastic 
Arid  which  fills  all  space  on.  the 
Uitable  globe,  and  is  known   as   the 


TiR  a  comparatively  recent  date,  air  was 
flopposed  to  be  a  simple  substance  or  an 
element,  and  is  still  by  some  erroneously 
to  stried.  Atmospheric  air,  at  the  ordinary 
Ifrei  of  the  inhabited  earth,  is  everywhere 
■likp.  and  oonsistB  of  two  gases,  ae^en 
aMi  nitrogen,  or  uizotej  with  a  small 
anount  o^  carbonic  acid,  and  a  little 
watr-ry  vapour.  One  thousand  parts  of 
aCBkospfaenc  air  cantainiry —  / 


Oxygen    ....  197  parts. 

Nitrogen  ....  788 

Aqueous  vapour    .    14 

Carbonic  acid  gas  .  1  „  =  1,000. 
For  all  (»dinary  purposes,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  100  parts  of  atmosphere  con- 
tain 23  parts  or  oxygen  to  77  parts  of 
nitrogen ;  100  cubic  inches  of  air  weigh- 
ing 31  grains. 

By  the  ancients  air  was  regarded  as  the 
principle  of  all  life,  or,  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
existence.  The  moment  the  infiEuit  enters 
the  world  the  chest  expands,  and  ihe 
lungs  are  dilated  with  air,  which  becomes 
henceforth  the  principle  of  its  life;  and  the 
instant  the  respiratory  organs  r^Euse  <x 
are  prevented  rrom  inhaling  it,  the  body 
dies.  The  higher  we  ascend  &om  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  earth,  the  lightor 
and  the  more  ranfied  becomes  the  air, 
and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  hydrogen 
gas,  which  (generated  on  the  earth,  and 
being  the  li^test  and  most  inflammable 
of  the  gases)  always  ascends  to  the  highest^ 
regions,  where,  occasionally  ignited  by 
electricity,  it  gives  rise  to  those  remarkable- 
and  beautiful  phenomena  known  as  balls 
of  fire,  meteors,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis*. 
It  is  to  the  oxjg&a.  contained  in  the  air 
tJiat  the  atmosphere  owes  its  vital  prin- 
ciple— that  gas  being  the  imiversal  sup- 
porter of  animal  life.  For  its  influence 
on  the  blood,  and  its  efiects  on  the  body, 
see  Besfibatioit,  and  Asiual  Hbat. 

The  amoimt  of  air  necessary  to  maintain 
the  body  in  health  depends  materially  on 
the  occupation  of  the  person,  and  the 
state  of  we  constitution :  the  full  ^wn 
and  robust  require  more  than  the  mfiEiat 
or  the  weak.  A  man  needs  more  air  by 
day  than  by  night,  and  in  health  than 
in  sicknesR;  in  a  high  temperature  than 
in  a  low  one ;  more  during  exertion  than 
in  rest,  and  after  a  meal  than  whei 
fasting.  The  want  of  a  good  supply  oT 
pure  air  is  the  source  of  many  mseases,, 
and  if  long  submitted  to,  is  certain  to  be 
followed  by  lassitude,  languor,  and  irrita- 
bility; the  nervous  system  becomes  affected, 
and  the  intellectual  facultios  weakened: 
in  such  a  state,  if  the  cause  is  not  re- 
moved, these  premonitory  symptoms  are 
certain  to  terminate  in  fever,  or  such  a 
condition  of  body  as  wiU  sooner  or  later 
pass  into  disease. 

Nothing  more  rapidly  or  completely 
vitiates  the  air  than  the  human  body, 
which,  from  the  lungs,  and  fixim.  seoew 
million  of  pores  difraaed  over  Oae  tJicai,Sa 
incessaauy  pouring  out  a  deouSV^  i^\B(Cinr— 
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carbonic  acid — one  of  the  most  pernicious 
and  dangerous  of  all  the  gases.  And  as 
the  refuse  drainage  of  the  hodj,  and  the 
impure  air  from  the  lun^,  consist  of  this 
agent,  the  atmosphere  m  any  apartment 
that  has  been  closed  for  some  tmie,  and 
in  which  several  persons  have  been  col- 
lected, becomes  extremely  imhealthy  and 
offensive. 

It  was  from  this  self-generated  poison, 
in  a  low,  confined  space,  that  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  became  in  so  short  a 
time  the  tomb  of  more  than  a  hundred 
human  beings.  If,  in  a  state  of  health, 
the  exhalations  &om  the  skin  and  lungs 
ore,  if  long  submitted  to,  injurious,  in  an 
enfeebled  condition  the^  are  actuially  dan- 
gerous. In  certain  diseases  and  fevers, 
the  amount  of  noxious  gas  ^iven  off  is 
very  great,  and  for  the  patient  to  re- 
imbibe  this,  mixed  with  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room,  is  little  less  than  poisonous, 
counteracting  all  the  skill  of  the  physician 
or  the  efforts  of  nature  to  arrest  or  cure 
the  disease.  On  this  account,  the  sick 
chamber  should  always  be  well  ventilated ; 
and  when,  from  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
window  and  door  caimot  be  occasionally 
opened,  a  fire— though  in  the  height  of 
summer — should  be  fighted  in  the  grate, 
so  as  to  cause  a  rapid  draught  up  the 
chimney,  and  thxis  carry  off  the  impure 
air.    See  Vektilation. 

Of  the  ordinary  means  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  of  sick  rooms,  the  most  im- 
portant are  common  and  aromatic  vinegar, 
chloride  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  tin ;  the 
two  first,  though  not  properly  disinfect- 
ants, are,  when  poured  on  a  heated  shovel, 
aromatic  and  \greeable,  and  afford  a 
refreshing  aroma  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
invalid.  Nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  with  salt,  are  occasionally  employed 
&)r  the  purpose  of  puri^ng  a  tainted 
atmosphere;  but  as  their  use  is  attended 
with  danger,  and  the  two  chlorides  afford 
all  the  benefit  sought,  the  mineral  acids 
may  be  dispensed  with.  It  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the 
reader,  that  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
air  is  the  -first  necessary  to  a  sound  and 
healthy  body ;  and  that,  as  in  infancnr  and 
childhood  the  consumption  of  air  is  larger 
than  in  age,  during  the  growing  stages 
of  life  youth  can  hardly  have  too  great 
a  supply.  On  this  account,  and  because 
the  exhalations  from  the  body  and  limgs 
of  those  in  age  are  more  poisonous  th£ui 
j&vm  those  in  childhood,  ii^ants  and  very 
S^tHm^  cMldren  should  never  he  allowed^ 


as  a  pra^ticCi  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed 
with  persons  of  advanced  years,  •  Among 
the  diseases  most  frequentty  generated  by 
imbibing  impure  air  loaded  with  animal 
exhalation,  are  dysenteij,  typhus,  scrofula, 
and  tubercular  formations  of  the  lungs. 
See   Disinfectants,   and   Advice    to 

MOTHEBS. 

AIR,  CHANGE  OF.— There  are  many 
diseases  in  which  change  of  air,  when 
attainable,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  as  affecting  the  present  disease,  but  as 
regards  the  future  health  of  the  patient. 
The  diseases  that  most  frequently  call  for 
this  procedure  are  early  cases  of  con- 
sumption, bronchial  affections,  ague, 
scrofula,  hooping  cough,  and  some 
chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  digestive 
orgtms.  The  localities  most  frequently 
recommended  to  invalids  are  Madeira, 
the  south  of  France,  Italy,  Malta,  and 
portions  of  Devonshire.  The  place  most 
suited  for  each  disease,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  wiU  be  found  fully  detailed 
under  the  head  of  each  ailment.  See 
also  Climate. 

AIB  CELLS.  —  Innumerable  small 
cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  lung^; 
the  expanded  termination  of  the  sxmiU 
air  vessels;  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
the  offshoots  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  In 
these  colls,  the  atmospheric  air  inspired 
in  the  process  of  breathing  is  freely  mixed 
with  the  blood,  brought  to  the  lungs  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  oxygen 
from  tiie  atmosphere,  and  being  con- 
verted into  arterial  blood,  as  wiU  be 
explained  under  Bebfisatioit  and  Cib- 

CULATION  OF  THE  BlOOD,  which  SCO. 

AIR  PASSAGES.— The  air  passages 
comprehend  the  mouth,  larynx^  wind- 
pipe, and  its  divisions  into  bronchial 
tubes,  and  their  ramifications  and  ter- 
minations in  the  air  cells,  as  just  ex- 
plained. See  Windpipe,  and  Bsonchial 
Tubes. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.  —  A  Prussian 
city  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
situated  on  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
frontiers,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  watering-places  in  Ger- 
many. From  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
Aix-la-Chapelle  has  been  renowned  for 
its  medicinal  waters. 

The  city  has  six  hot  springs,  all  strongly 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  varying 
is  temperature  from  112  to  146  degrees. 
One  of  these,  remarkable  on  accoimt  of 
the  large  amount  of  sulphur  it  contains, 
is  called  the  "sulphur  spring,''  and  has 
a  heat  of  143  degrees.  The  characteristics 
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of  these  waters  are  that  they  have  a 
pellocid  colour,  a  sulphureous  smell,  and 
ft  saline,  hitterish  taste,  and  consist  of — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 

Carhonic  acid  ^as. 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

Subcarhonatc  of  soda. 

Muriate  of  soda, 

Sulphate  of  soda. 

Silica  or  flint,  and  water. 
These  waters  oie  employed  both  internally 
and  externally ;  the  latter  in  the  form  of 
hot  bafhs,  that  being  the  more  general 
farm  of  use. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  waters  of 
Aix-k-Chapelle  are  considered  most 
efficacious  are  all  kinds  of  dironic  disease 
or  enlargements,  cutaneous  affections  or 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  stiffiiess  of  the 
jointR,  rheumatisms^  scrofulous  tumours, 
indolent  ulcers,  and  paralysis;  besides 
tiwse,  however,  they  are  regarded  as  most 
efficacious  in  the  dcbUity  consequent  on 
nlivation,  or  a  long  course  of  mercury. 
On  account  of  their  strong  stimulating 
qoalities,  these  waters  are  inadmissibte 
in  all  inflammatory  diseases. 

The  baths  shoiild  be  commenced  at  a 
kv  temperature,  and  the  heat  gradually 
increased  as  proceeded  with.  The  best 
tine  for  taking  the  waters,  whetiber  as 
bft&8  or  medicine,  is  between  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  and  ag^in  in  August 
and  September.  See  Minesax  Waters, 
SiuiTB  Springs,  and  Spas. 

ALAGAO. — ^A  shrub  indigenous  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  the  natives 
hij^hiy  esteem  as  a  specific  for  tumours, 
ileers,  and  any  cutaneous  affection  of  the 
bead  or  abdomen,  and  which  they  make 
wio  plasters  and  poiQtices. 

ALAUDA.— The  lark.  This  well-known 
Vird  as  an  article  of  food  is  much  esteemed 
tor  its  light,  digestible,  and  nutritious 
qoahties.    See  Food. 

ALBINO. — ^A  Spanish  term,  signifying 
the  children  of  negroes  who  remain  white, 
•&  negroes*  children  being  nearly  white 
vhen  bom. 

The  whiteness  of  the  surface  in  an 
ibino  has  a  peculiarly  pallid  appearance 
-a  death-like  character,  at  once  remark- 
d>le  in  itself,  and  disagreeable  to  con- 
template. The  hair  is  white  in  every 
part  of  the  body;  the  iiis,  or  the  curtain 
of  the  eye,  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  owing*  to 
the  absence  of  the  natural  colouring 
Batter,  or  piffmentum  nigrum.  See  Eye. 
On  account  (rf  this  dcficiencjr,  the  eyes  of, 
)be  albino  axe  ejXjeaaaelygemdtiro  to  light,  / 
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and  cannot  endure  the  fidi  glare  of  day, 
the  vision  being  always  imperfect  in:  tho 
daytime,  and  vivid  at  night.  Th&  bodies 
of  all  albinos  are  naturally  feeble,  and  their 
minds  proportionally  weak.  I'he  cause  of 
their  peculiar  physical  character  is  the 
absence  of  all  colouring  matter  from  tho 
third  or  under  skin  over  the  whole  body. 
See  Skis',  and  Eete  Mucosum.  The 
A&ican  albino  is  said  to  sleep  all  day, 
and  prowl  by  night, — ^his  eyes  giving  hii-n 
the  pro7)erties  of  the  cat.  . 

ALBINISM,  from  the  Spanish  word 
alhino*  A  state  in  which  the  skin  is 
white,  the  hair  flaxen,  and  the  eyes  pink. 
Both  men  and  the  lower  ^iTiiTTni.lff  are 
subject  to  this  condition  of  body.  Al- 
binism has  been  found  existing  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  among  people  of 
all  colours,  though  more  rare  in  northern 
than  southern  latitudes,  or,  in  other  words^ 
in  cold  than  in  hot  climates ;  only  fourteen 
authenticated  cases  having  occurred  in 
Europe. 

ALBUGO,  from  the  word  albus, 
white.  A  disease  of  the  eye.  An  albugo 
is  a  white  opacity  of  the  cornea^  or  homy 
coat  of  the  eye, — ^not  superficial,  but  deeply 
affecting  the  structure  of  that  membrane. 
Like  leucomay  this  disease  is  generally  the 
result  of  acute  ophthalmia.  See  Cositea, 
Diseases  of. 

ALBUMEN. — A  clear  white  animal 
substance,  of  a  nutritive  character,  and 
constituting  the  material  known  as  the 
"white  of  e^g."  Albimien  forms  an 
elementary  prmciple  entering  largely  into 
the  composition  of  all  the  aninml  solids 
and  fluids;  abounding  in  the  brain,  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  the  crystalline  and 
vitreous  humours  of  the.  eye,  the  fluid  of 
dropsies,  and  coagulable  lymph.  In  tho 
white  of  egg  the  albumen  is  liquid  and 
almost  pure ;  it  is  soluble  in  cold  water, 
coagulates  in  hot  water,  and  by  heat  in 
any  form,  by  alcohol,  and  also  by  acids. 
Albumen  consists  of  62  parts  of  carbon, 
26  of  oxygen,  15  of  nitrogen,  and  7  of 
hydrogen,  making  100  parts.  Vegetable 
albumen  is  found  in  the  green  fecul»  of 
plants  generally,  and  in  the  young  shoots 
of  trees,  and  more  or  loss  in  all  vegetables. 
Albumen,  or  the  white  of  eggs,  is  an 
antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate,  and  also 
useful  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

See  ANTIDOTES. 

ALCHEMY. — The  sublimer  or  more 
subtle    branch    of  chemistry;    from   an 
Arabic  word  signifying  "a  meltor,"  be- 
cause  the   adepts    or    eavVy   &\c\i€ix^U 
endeavoured,  by  the  mcUing  oi  oommnii 
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metals,  to  transmute  them  into  gold,  and 
obtain  the  philosopher's  stone  or  the  grand 
elixir  of  lute, — a  universal  medicine  that 
should  convert  ago  into  youth,  wid  bestow 
perpetual  health,  youth,  and  beauty.  Their 
third  object  was  the  possession  of  a  uni- 
versal solvent.  From  the  experiments 
and  discoveries  of  these  Egyptian  and 
Arabic  visionaries,  wo  owe  the  rise  of 
the  modem  science  of  chemistry. 

ALCOHOL. — ^An  Arabic  word  signify- 
ing a  pure  and  refined  substance,  obtained 
&om  something  grosser.  A  fine,  impalpable 
powder  of  antimony,  used  by  the  women 
of  the  East  to  paint  the  inner  margin  of 
their  eyeUds,  so  as  to  impart  an  appearance 
of  brilliancy  to  their  eyes.  See  Antimony, 
and  CosMBTics. 

ALCOHOL. — Spirits  of  wine.  A  pure, 
colourless  spirit,  the  product  of  vinous 
fermentation,  and  the  intoxicating  prin- 
ciple of  all  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  fiquors, 
which,  from  having  been  originally  ob- 
tained from  wine,  is  still  generally  called 
spirits  of  wine.  Alcohol  is  an  extremely 
powerful  spirit,  obtained  by  distillation 
m>m  common  rectified  spirits  or  whiskey ; 
and,  when  pure,  is  light,  limpid,  and 
colourless,  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a 
warm,  burning  taste;  is  very  volatile, 
boils  at  175  degrees,  and  can  only  be 
frozen  at  an  extremely  low  temperature ; 
bums  without  smoke,  dissolves  oils,  resins, 
and  several  other  substances,  and  unites 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  evolving 
heat  by  the  process.  Alcohol  consists  of 
carbon,  4;  hydrogen,  6;  and  oxygen,  2 
equivalents:  if  one  equivalent  or  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  are 
abstracted  from  the  above  proportions, 
the  product,  instead  of  alcohol,  will  be 
ether.  Spirits  of  wine,  in  combination 
with  sulphuric  acid,  produces  sulphuric 
ether ;  and  either  in  its  purity,  or  reduced 
to  proof  spirit  by  an  equal  mixture  of 
water,  is  the  solvent  of  all  the  spirits, 
essences,  and  tinctures  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. Alcohol,  mixed  with  water,  and 
some  proportion  of  essential  oil,  constitutes 
the  d&erent  ardent  spirits  in  general  use. 
The  best  alcohol,  obtained  from  rectified 
spirits,  retains  stiQ  some  proportion  of 
water:  to  obtain  a  perfectly  pure  spirit," 
either  quicklime  or  subcarbonate  of  potass 
is  added  to  it,  which,  by  absorbing  the 
water,  allows  the  alcohol  to  be  drawn  off 
perfect.  One  of  the  best  means  of  testing 
the  absolute  purity  of  the  spirit,  is  to 
place  a  little  gunpowder  in  a  tea-cup, 
cover  it  with  alcohol,  touch  the  spirit 
wi'ili  a  light,  and  if  the  powder  explodes 


when  all  the  spirit  has  been  burnt,  the* 
alcohol  is  perfect ;  if  it  does  not  explode, 
it  contains  water,  which  has  damped  the 
powder,  and  the  spirit  is  therefore  impure. 
From  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane,  fer- 
mented and  then  distilled,  rum  is  pro- 
cured; from  weak  wine  the  French 
extract  brandy;  from  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley,  the  Dutch  obtain  Hollands ;  from 
malted  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes,  the  gin 
of  this  country  is  produced;  whole  from 
barley,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  the  whiskeys 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  procured :  from 
aU  of  these  spirits  alcohol  is  to  be  obtained 
by  a  further  process  of  distillation,  though, 
for  many  reasons,  that  from  whiskey  is 
preferred. 

Spirits  of  wine  varies  in  strength  from 
54>  degrees  to  60  degrees  ^er  proof. 
Alcohol,  in  its  medicuial  form,  is  both 
a  stimulant  and  a  tonic  when  taken  in- 
ternally ;  and  externally,  as  a  lotion,  it  is 
used  as  a  refHqerant,  for  its  evaporating 
properties;  an^  in  an  embrocation,  as 
a  ddscutient,  to  disperse  swellings  or 
tumours. 

ALDER.— The  bark  and  leaves  of  this 
tree — ^both  the  common  and  black  alder — 
were  formerly  in  much  repute,  both  as  an. 
emetic  and  a  purgative,  —  either  made 
into  a  decoction  with  water,  or  boiled  in 
ale.  Its  action  is,  however,  very  im- 
certain,  and  its  use  has  been  very  properly- 
discontinued. 

ALE.  —  A  well-known  beverage,  and 

Erobably  one  of  the  oldest  fermented 
quors  in  the  world ;  though  authors  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  name  to  ^vo 
the  barley  wine  of  which  the  ancient 
writers  make  such  frequent  mention. 
From  the  earliest  ages  of  English  history, 
ale  and  bread  were  regarded  as  two  of 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  existence 
or  daily  aliment;  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  tmit  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer 
always  went  together.  Indeed,  so  jealous 
were  our  Saxon  aiicestors  of  the  quality 
of  their  ale,  that  every  neighbourhood 
had  its  officer  to  inspect  the  article,  and 
no  publican  dared  to  vend  his  brewing 
till  tasted,  approved,  and  certified  by  the 
ale-conner.  The  re-establishment  of  some 
such  functionary  now  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  society,  as  the  manner  in  which 
this  national  beverage  is  adulterated  pre- 
vents many  thousands  from  partaking  of 
a  Hquor  which,  from  climate,  suitabmty, 
and  taste,  might  be  every  way  suited  to 
their  state  and  constitution;  for  tho 
national  beverage  of  a  people  is  that 
which  the  phydoal  condition  of  the  land, 
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the  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ex- 
perienoe,  have  proved  to  be  the  best  suited 
to  the  wants  and  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  the  Hollander,  living  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  water  and  the 
moisture  proceeding  from,  his  intersecting 
canals,  the  heavy  Sie  of  the  Englishman 
Tould  be  powerless  to  keep  him  in  activity 
and  health;  he  seeks,  therefore,  in  his 
li^t  and  ethereal  Schcidain,  for  that 
Mosible  stimulant,  which,  while  quicken- 
ing his  sluggish  system,  will  brace  him 
to  resist  the  physical  evils  that  surround 
him.  In  the  same  wa^,  every  country 
his  a  beverage  best  suited  to  the  state 
of  the  dixnatc  and  the  wants  of  its  people; 
all  but  in  England,  where  the  national 
fiqiunr,  on  account  of  its  impurity,  is 
thrown  into  abeyance. 

Ale  is  an  infusion  of  malt,  and  only 

differs  fipom  beer  and  porter  in  having  a 

snaDer  quantity  of  hops.      Before   the 

iBtroduction  of  hops  into  this  country, 

a  Utter  principle — added  for  the  purpose 

of  keeping  the  ale — was  obtain^  from 

the  flowers  of  the  gorse  or  broom,  from 

vonawood,  rue,  or  any  of  the  indigenous 

bitter   plants.      The    cultivation  of   the 

hop,  by  yielding    a   more    manageable, 

ptte&u,    and    perfect    bitter,    at    once 

iqwrseded  the  coarser  articles  previously 

ued.    Of  late  years,  many  varieties  or 

ihides  of  a  bitter  ale  have  been  made  by 

the  addition  of  an  extra  amount  of  hop 

or  bitter  principle  to  the  infusion  of  malt. 

There  were  two  objects  in  this  manu- 

hetaie  —  one    to    supply    the    growing 

aaxket  in  the  East  with  an  article  that 

vonld    stand,    without   fermentation    or 

hguy,  the  heat  of  the  Indian  climate; 

de  other,  to  afford  the  invalid  a  bitter 

befoa^  that  should  answer  the  j>urposc 

of  a   drink,   combined  with   tonic    and 

itomaehic  effects.      Of  the  delusion  of 

pnttiiie  £uth  in  the  medicinal  benefit  to 

he  denved  from  the  drinking  of  such 

hitter  waters,  we   shall  have  to   speak 

Bder   the  article    Drinks.      It  will  be 

jnffident  here  to  say,  that  a  purer  bitter 

and  a  better  tonic  can  always  bo  obtained 

fir  dinner  or  limch,  by  mixing  a  tea- 

noonful  of  tincture  of  hops  in  a  claret 

^am  of  water.    Medkanally  considered, 

food  itzong  ale,  taken  in  small  quantities 

at  the    proper   time,    acts    as    a   tonic 

fdmuluit  and  digestive.    As  an  ordinary 

dixnk  to  quench  thirst,  ale  is  the  most 

UnteUonable  liquor  that  can  be  given;  and 

vLoi  taken  purposely  weak  as  respects 

salt,  md  strong  in  regard  to  the  bitt^^  / 

it  ceases  to  be  either  a  stimulant  or  a 
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tonic.  There  are  two  diseases  where  ale, 
in  any  of  its  forms,  is  most  objectionable ; 
those  are  in  gout  and  gravel,  and  indeed 
any  affections  of  the  bidder. 

ALE-HOOF.  — Ground  ivy;  a  well- 
known  wild  plant  common  in  the  woods 
and  hedges  of  England,  and  called  ale- 
hoof  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
formerly  used,  that  of  clarifying  ale. 
Medicinally,  this  plant  was  at  one  time 
held  in  great  estimation,  the  fresh  bruised 
leaves  being  considered  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  wounds  and  contusions,  or,  made  into 
an  ointment,  as  a  cure  for  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  A  decoction  of  ground  ivy,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  celandine  or 
other  plants,  is  still  very  largely  used  by 
the  lower  orders  as  a  purifying  drink 
during  the  spring  in  cases  of  scrofula, 
graved  and  a^  impurity  of  the  system. 

ALE  POSSET.— A  warm  cordial  drink, 
made  by  boiling  a  pint  of  new  milk  with 
a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  and  pouring 
it  upon  a  quart  of  the  best  ale,  with 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  g^ger,  and  mixing 
thoroughly,  either  in  a  large  bowl,  or 
by  pouring  it  for  a  few  times  from  jug 
to  jug. 

For  an  ordinary  cold  or  influenza,  half 
a  pint  of  ale  posset,  taken  at  bedtime, 
after  plunging  the  feet  in  hot  water,  will 
always  afford  relief,  and,  in  slight  cases, 
often  effect  a  cure. 

ALFET.— A  cauldron  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  anciently  used,  as  an  evidence 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  in  the  water  trial 
by  ordeal;  the  accused  plunging  his  arm 
up  to  the  elbow,  and  retaining  it  in  the 
seething  water  for  a  given  time.  If,  by 
some  miracle,  the  arm  was  not  scalded^ 
the  man  was  declared  innocent;  when, 
however,  he  was  injured,  it  was  deemed  a 
conclusive  evidence  of  guilt.  The  term 
was  afterwards  used  to  express  a  hot  hip- 
bath. 

ALGAEET. — ^A  preparation  of  anti- 
mony, formerly  in  use  as  an  emetic  and 
cathartic,  obtained  from  butter  of  anti- 
mony. 

ALGAEABA.    See  Locust. 

ALIMENT.  —  Food,  nourishment ; 
whatever  in  any  manner  ser\'cs  to  sup- 
port and  nourish  the  system,  or,  taken 
mto  iJie  stomach,  can  yield  nutriment  to 
the  body.  Aliments  are  divided  into 
animal  and  vegetable;  but  these  again, 
for  perspicuity  and  practical  information, 
are  further  subdivided  into  meat,  poultry, 
game,  and  fish  in  the  animal,  and  tuV>€t«> 
plants,  and  fruits  in  the  vcgc\ja\Ae.  J^x- 
ranged  according  to  the  yario\xs  ^TmciVgVsa 
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on  which  all  aliment  depends  for  its 
nutritive  properties,  the  subject  divides 
itself  into  nine  sections : — 

Ist.  Fibrin:  the  flesh  of  all  mature 
or  full-grown  animals  —  beef,  mutton, 
venison. 

2nd.  Gelatine:  the  flesh  of  all  young, 
tender,  and  immature  animals  —  lamb, 
veal,  kid,  chicken,  fish. 

3rd.  Oleaginous:  fat  of  all  kinds — oil, 
liquid  or  concrete  j  fat  of  meat,  of  ducks, 
geese ;  olives,  cocoa,  butter,  amatto,  palm 
oil,  &c. 

4th.  Gluten:  farinaceous  substances  of 
all  kinds — wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  peas, 
lye,  potatoes,  sago,  arrowroot,  &c. 

5th.  Albumen :  all  animal  fluids  coagu- 
lated— the  white  of  eggs,  oysters,  muscles, 
calves'  and  other  brains. 

6th.  Gums :  all  mucilaginous  articles — 
gum  arabic  and  trag^canth,  turnips,  carrots, 
asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce,  artichokes,  and 
melons. 

7th.  Sugar:  all  substances  yielding  a 
saccharine  juice — sugar,  dried  miits,  beet, 
honey,  peaches,  apricot,  &c. 

8th.  Caseous:  the  coagulum  of  milk, 
every  variety  of  cheese,  and  all  milks 
denuded  of  their  cream. 

9th.  Acids:  all  articles  possessing 
acidity  —  oranges,  strawberries,  apples, 
lemons,  pears,  &c. 

All  aliments  differ  in  the  ddgree  of 
their  nutritive  properties  according  to  the 
fimdamental  principles  existing  in  their 
composition, — the  nutritious  qualities  of 
several  being  considerably  increased  by 
the  condiments  either  taken  with  them, 
or  existing  naturally  in  the  substances 
themselves,  such  as  salt,  water,  and 
lime. 

For  the  degree  in  which  the  several 
articles  are  (ugestible,  and  capable  of 
being  converted  into  chyUj  see  Food. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL.  — By  this 
name  is  understood  the  whole  organic 
system  of  nutrition,  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  The  organs  entering 
into  this  system  are  the  Ups,  teeth,  and 
mouth ;  the  'pliarynx,  or  upper  gullet ;  the 
oesophagiiiSj  or  gullet;  the  stomach;  the 
duodenvm,  or  first  part  of  the  intestines — a 
kind  of  rudimentary  or  second  stomach, 
and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length.  The  duodenum  is  succeeded  by 
the  jejunum,  and  then  by  the  whole  mass 
of  small  intestines,  called  the  ileum, 
which,  united  to  the  spine  by  the  mesen- 
tery, turn  and  twine  about  themselves 
in  one  compact  mass.  The  ileum  ter- 
mizmtea,  by  a  sudden  enlargement  of  its 


I  tube,  in  the  commencement  of  the  largt 
intestines  at  what  is  called  the  capu\ 
cacum  coli — ^blind  head  of  the  colon,  oi 
the  blind  g^t — and  forms  a  sort  of  elbo-n 
or  pouch  made  by  the  large  bowel  at  thii 
place.  The  colon,  called  the  large  in- 
testine, commences  at  the  blind  gut,  anc 
proceeds  up  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen 
then  crosses  below  the  stomach  to  the  lefi 
side,  proceeds  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly 
when  it  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  re- 
ascends  for  some  distance,  when  it  makei 
a  second  turn,  and  once  more  descendi 
in  a  straight  line  in  the  centre  of  th( 
body, — this  last  portion,  from  the  seconc 
curve,  being  called  the  rectum,  or  straighl 
intestine,  whose  final  termination,  sur- 
roxmded  by  circular  and  elevating  muscles 
forms  the  anus  or  fundament.  All  the 
intestines  are  supplied  with  valves,  which 
opening  dotomvards,  readily  admit  the 
entrance  of  the  digested  food  from  above 
but  prevent  all  return  upwards.  Th( 
small  intestines  lie  in  the  centre,  with  th< 
colon  on  each  side,  and  covered  in  froni 
by  a  fatty  membrane,  the  omentum,  o] 
caul.  From  the  duodenum  to  the  rectun 
the  bowels  are  in  a  state  of  constani 
motion,  preserving  a  alow  and  stead} 
rising  and  twisting  —  the  action  being 
constently  downwards,  whicli,  from  iti 
creeping,  worm-like  chai'acter,  has  beei 
called  the  peristaltic  motion.  The  leng^t 
of  the  intestines  is  always  in  proportioi 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  the 
animal  lives ;  in  carnivorous  animals  thej 
are  extremely  short,  while  in  herbivorous 
quadrupeds,  who  have  to  extract  then 
nutriment  from  grass,  they  are  extremeh 
long.  Thus  in  childhood,  where  mill 
forms  the  staple  aliment,  they  measure 
ten  times  the  length  of  the  child's  body ; 
while  in  the  admt  man,  they  are  about 
six  times  longer  than  his  person.  Sec 
Bowels,  Intestiites,  &c. 

ALKALI. — ^A  fixed  salt.  The  name 
given  by  the  Arabian  chemists  to  a  saU 
extracted  from  the  ashes  Of  calcined  herbs, 
and  particularly  from  a  plant  called  bj 
them  kali,  and  by  us  glass-wort,  becau8€ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
An  alkali  possesses  the  following  pro- 
perties : — It  has  a  hot  and  caustic  taste ; 
turns  vegetable  blues  green,  and  yellowe 
brown;  unites  with  acids,  yielding  « 
product  differing  entirely  firom  eithei 
acid  or  alkaU;  mixes  with  oil,  forming 
soap;  causes  oil  to  mix  with  water;  and 
is  incombustible.  Alkalies  are  divided 
into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile. 
The  first  embraces  potass  and  soda,  tc 
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which  modem  chemists  have  added  lithia. 

The  second  has  only  one,  ammonia. 
Alkalies    were    long   supposed    to    be 

simple    substances,    but    Sir    Hiunphry 

DavT  proved    that    they    had    mineral 

kses,  united  with  oxygen,  and  succeeded 

in  extracting  from  them  the  two  metals, 
potassium  and  sodium, 

ALKALI,  CAUSTIC— Either  of  the 
two  fixed  alkalies,  potass  and  soda,  can 
be  rendered  caustic  by  depriving  them  of 
all  their  neutralizing  agents,  and  leaving 
aothin^  but  the  pure  base.  This  is 
generaUy  effected,  by  quicklime,  which, 
mutiny  with  the  oxygen  that  supplies 
the  acid,  leaves  the  pm*e  alkali  behind, 
which  then  becomes  a  powerful  escharotic, 
or  burner  of  the  skin,  and  any  animal 
terture  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
Li  this  state,  when  made  solid,  the  caustic 
alkali  is  used  to  destroy  the  cuticle  and 
idjaoent  fatty  tissue,  for  the  purpose  of 
fanning  an  issue.  See  Pota.ssa  Euba, 
Isus,  &c. 

Caustic  alkalies  are  sometimes  inad- 
TErtently  taken,  or  purposely  given  as  a 
poison,  when  they  act  as  violent  corrosive 
loitants,  inflaming  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  caiLsm^  extreme  suffering. 
Hie  best  ANTIDOTE  IS  vinegar,  which,  if 
dnmk  in  quantity,  will  neutralize  the 
alkali,  and  convert  it  into  a  harmless 
aeetate.  The  next  remedy  in  efficacy  is 
loDon  juice,  or  indeed  any  vegetable  acid, 
ff  these  cannot  be  procured,  the  person 
should  drink  olive  oil  and  honey  to  shield 
the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  a  few 
minutes  after,  a  pint  of  warm  water,  with 
a  tea<q>oonful  of  salt  dissolved;  and  if 
vomiting  does  not  immediately  take  place, 
the  throat  should  be  tickled  with  a  feather 
to  provoke  the  stomach  to  throw  up  its 
contents.     See  Poisons. 

ALKALOID.  — A  vegetable  salt;  a 
preparation  containing  the  concentrated 
CKence  and  active  principle  of  any  article. 

The  great  advantage  of  an  alkaloid  is, 
that  it  enables  the  physician  to  prescribe 
with  gfreatcr  certainty,  and  in  infinitely 
analler  doses;  thus,  instead  of  giving  a 
tablespoonful  of  Peruvian  bark,  a  much 
acre  certain  effect  can  now  be  obtained 
from  two  grains  of  quinine.  Quinine, 
moiphia,  and  strychnia  are  alkaloids. 

ALKANET.— An  herb  called  Spanish 
Bugloss;  a  plant  common  in  Kent  and 
Cornwall,  and  at  one  time  much  used  in 
ca«58  of  obstructed  bile,  diseases  of  the 
kidnevs,  and  ague,  but  now  entirely  set 
aside.  Altanet  is  still  used  in  pi/irznacj, 
<»  accouct  of  the  beautiful  neb  rod  colour 
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obtained  from  the  root  and  stems,  and 
is  employed  to  colour  ointments  and 
tinctures. 

ALKEEINES.— Amedicinalconfection 
and  cordial,  made  of  the  kermes  berry, 
pippin  cider,  rose  water,  sugar,  ambergris, 
musk,  cinnamon,  aloes-wood,  and  leaf 
gold. 

ALKOOL.  —  A  preparation  of  anti- 
mony, used  by  Eastern  ladies  as  a  cos- 
metic to  darken  the  eyelashes  and  eyehds. 
See  Alcohol. 

ALL-HEAL. — A  well-known  English 
plant,  the  Hercules  Wound- wort,  growing 
in  moist  and  waste  places,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  other  shady  situations. 

The  plant  has  long  hairy  leaves,  and 
small  red  flowers,  gathered  in  clusters 
round  the  stalk.  It  was  once  veiy  greatly 
esteemed  as  an  external  application  to  all 
kinds  of  wounds;  while  a  decoction  of 
the  plant  was  taken  in  all  obstructions, 
especially  in  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
gout,  cramp,  and  convulsions.  As  an 
application  to  bleeding  wounds  and  foul 
ulcers,  the  bruised  leaves,  simply  applied 
and  bound  to  the  part,  are  still  fi'equently 
employed  by  the  coimtry  people,  ana 
certainly  with  considerable  success. 

ALLIUM. — The  botanical  name  of  the 
onion  tribe,  embracing  aU  varieties  of  that 
plant,  with  the  leek  and  garlic.  See 
Gaelic,  Leek,  and  Onion. 

ALLOPATHY.— That  system  of  medi- 
cine which  aims  at  the  brining  of  the 
body  to  a  state  incompatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of,  or  subjection  to  disease.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  word  has  received 
a  sort  of  party  signification,  quite  at 
variance  with  its  derivation,  and  is  now 
used  to  express  that  system  of  medicine 
that  treats  diseases  by  the  means  of  drugs 
in  large  doseSj  and  is  contradistinguished 
from  the  new  system  of  medicine  called 
JSomocopathyy  which  affects  to  treat 
diseases  by  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicines, 
and  those  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Allopathy  IS,  in  fact,  regarded  as  the  con- 
verse of  Homoeopathy,  which  see. 

ALLOY. — The  mixing  of  a  baser  with 
a  nobler  metal  in  any  proportion.  The 
current  coin  of  the  reaim  is  an  example  of 
an  alloy  where  silver  is  mixed  with  copper, 
and  gold  with  silver  and  copper,  to  render 
the  coinage  more  durable.  In  a  general 
sense,  the  combination  of  all  the  metals, 
except  mercury,  in  any  proportion  or 
number,  is  an  alloy.  When  mercury  is 
employed,  the  product  ia  called  w\. 
Amaigom,  which  see. 
ALLSPICE.— The  Pimento  T^Xml  wA 
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fruit,  sometimes  called  Jamaica  Pepper;  a 
small  shrub  or  tree,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  whose  berries,  ground  into  powder, 
form  tihe  pepper  so  universally  used  as  a 
condiment  in  cookery.  Medicinally,  the 
allspice  is  a  warm  aromatic  and  grateful 
substance,  VLscd  as  a  carminative  and 
stimulant.  From  the  pepper  possessing 
the  flavour  of  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloves, 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  allspice. 

ALLUVIAL  SOIL  is  land  added  to  any 
spot  by  the  wash  and  force  of  water.  The 
natural  alluvial  is  that  fine,  attriturated 
ddbris  slowly  washed  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  surface  by  the  constant  action  of 
rain  and  floods,  making  a  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible increase  on  the  surface  of  the 
plains.  Upon  the  banks  and  country 
adjacent  to  great  rivers,  the  alluvial 
deposit  is,  from  inundations,  much  greater 
than  in  localities  removed  from  the  effects  of 
such  causes.  Alluvial  soil  is  generally  the 
lightest  and  richest  of  all  kinds  of  lands, 
and  in  which  vegetation  is  most  prolific. 

ALMOIN  D. — A  fruit  contained  in  a 
porous  shell,  enclosed  in  a  tough  skin. 
The  almond  tree  originally  came  from 
Syria,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  along  the  Barbary 
coast. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  almond  tree  is, 
that  it  shows  its  blossoms  before  its  leaves. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  almonds  in.  the 
market,  and  both  used  in  medicine— the 
bitter  and  the  sweet.  The  Bittee 
AiiMONDS  are  chiefly  employed  for  their 
flavour,  an  essential  oil  of  a  beautiful 
aromatic  perfume  being  extracted  ftx)m 
them;  but  from  its  extremely  poisonous 
properties  it  must  be  used  with  great  care. 
Botn  the  perfume  and  the  poison  depend 
on  the  prussic  acid  the  fruit  possesses. 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds  has,  of  late  years, 
been  frequently  used  for  the  purpose  of 
suicide,  and,  from  the  suddenness  of  it« 
action,  most  frequently  with  fatal  results. 
The  best  antidote  for  this  poison  is  an 
instant  emetic  of  20  grains  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  in  warm  water,  or  12  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  also  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  Directly  the  stomach  has  been 
emptied,  a  few  cups  of  strong  coffee  are  to 
be  swallowed,  in  which  both  brandy  and 
ammonia  are  combined ;  a  shower  bath  of 
cold  water  over  the  head  and  chest,  and  2 
drachms  of  turpentine,  in  coffee,  are  to  be 
given  every  three  hours ;  and  when  elec- 
tricity can  be  had,  a  few  shocks  are  to  be 
passed  through  the  spine  and  chest.  See 
Peussic  Acid. 
SwjsET  Almondb  are  chieBy  used  for 


the  purpose  of  making  emulsions  for 
coughs  and  colds,  being,  after  blanching, 
beaten  up  with  gum  and  sugar,  and  tritu- 
rated in  a  mortar  with  water,  till  the  whole 
is  taken  up  and  smoothly  blended;  the 
liquid  is  then  to  be  strained,  when  it  is 
called  almond  emulsion,  or  milk  of 
almonds,  and  may  be  either  taken  alone, 
in  any  quantity,  or  used  as  a  vehicle  fbr 
syrup  of  tolu,  paregoric,  and  spirits  of 
nitre,  as  a  cough  mixture.  The  only  pre- 
paration into  which  sweet  almonds  enter 
m  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  confection, 
— confectio  amygdalcs^ — which  is  a  paste- 
of  blanched  almonds,  sugar,  and  gum,  any 
quantity  of  which  can  be  rubbed  dowik 
with  warm  water,  to  form  the  rsSQs^  or 
emulsion  described  above. 

Almonds,  though  not  very  digestible,. 
are  extremely  nutritious  and  wholesome^ 
They  yield  bv  expression,  and  by  thfr 
addition  of  boiling  water,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  oil,  which  is  considered  the  purest 
of  all  the  vegetable  oils. 

ALMONDS  OF  THE  EABS.~A 
popular  name  for  the  tonsils,  when  from 
any  cause  they  become  enlarged,  causing 
an  external  swelling  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing.  The  tonsils  are  two  small 
glands,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
and  from  their  shape  and  position  called 
the  almonds  of  the  ears. 

Children  are  much  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion, which,  however,  is  easily  cured  by 
rubbing  the  part  below  the  ear  with  a 
little  camphorated  oU,  and  keeping  the- 
throat  protected  from  the  cold  by  a  piece* 
of  flannel.    See  Tonsils. 

ALOES. — ^A  gum  resin,  the  product 
of  a  genus  of  succulent  plants,  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  Aspliodelea,  Tho 
species  yielding  the  medicinal  ^um  is  the- 
Aloe  perfoliaUij  and  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Africa,  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies. 

The  drug  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
in  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  allowing 
the  juice  to  exude,  and  fall  on  palm  leaves, 
spread  below  to  receive  it,  where  it  remains 
till  sufficiently  dried  by  the  sun  to  be 
packed  up  for  exportation.  Besides  the 
aloes,  the  leaves  yield  a  beautiful  violet 
dye,  which  possesses  the  singular  property 
or  requiring  no  mordant  to  fix  the  colour.. 
The  aloe  was  greatly  venerated  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  used  by  them  in  most  of 
their  religious  ceremonies.  It  is  stiU 
highly  prized  by  the  Mahommedans,  who 
regard  it  with  the  same  reverence  the 
Christian  pilgrims  did  the  palm;  every 
true  believer,  on  his  return  from  Mecca,, 
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|)luc]dng  a  leaf  &om  the  plant,  and  hanging 
It  over  his  door  as  a  tarophj  of  his  pilgrim- 
»ge,  on  Teaching  his  home. 

Ihere  are  three  varieties  of  aloes  used 
k  medicine,  called  the  Cape,  Barbadoes, 
And  Socotnne.  The  first,  brought  from 
the  south  of  Africa,  is  the  worst,  and,  on 
Aooount  of  the  griping  it  produces,  seldom 
used.  The  Barbadoes,  or  West  Indian,  is 
a  reiy  superior,  close-textured,  and  certain 
^ruf ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  being 
used  for  cattle,  and  called  horse  aloes,  it 
has  f&llen  into  disuse.  The  Socotrine,  so 
called  finom  the  island  of  Socotra,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated, 
is  regarded  as  the  best. 

Ak>e8  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pui^ga- 
lives  we  possess,  and  a  drug  of  great  im- 
j)ortancc  from  the  number  of  e&cts  that 
juaj  be  obtained  from  it.  It  has  a  si3X>ng, 
iMtter,  but  aromatic  taste,  and  is  a  warm, 
stimulating  purgative,  acting  almost  ex- 
elutively  on  the  large  intestines,  particu- 
larly on  the  rectum. 

As  a  purgative,  the  dose  is  from  6  to  12 
grams.  Aloes  possesses  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  being  as  eSieaeiouB  in  a  small  as 
m  a  large  dose,  when  given  as  a  purgative. 
From  ite  action  on  the  lower  bowel,  there 
4ure  certain  complaints  in  which  aloes  is 
inadmissible ;  among  these  are  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels ;  piles,  whether  blind  or 
bleeding ;  afifections  of  the  bladder;  and  in 
•every  stage  of  pregnancy. 

As  a  tonic  and  stomachic,  either  alone 
-OT  in  combination,  in  doses  of  1  grain,  it  is 
an  excellent  remedy,  and  may  be  given 
every  four  or  six  hours  (sec  Dinner 
Pills,  and  Hibba  Picba)  ;  and  as  an 
emmenagogue^  or  medicine  to  act  directly 
on  the  womb,  in  decoction,  infusion,  or 
tincture,  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  medi- 
cines  we  possess.  Eor  this  purpose,  the 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  5  to  15  grains. 

Aloes  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Jicarly  all  the  pills  in  tiie  Pharmacopceia, 
besides  contributing  to  several  tinctures. 
The  most  important  of  the  pills  are,  the 
compound  aloetic,  compoimd  colocynth, 
aaometida,  rhubarb,  aloes  and  myrrh,  or 
pil  ryi^  and  Anderson's  piUs. 

AI^PECIA. — ^A  disease  of  the  scalp, 
inducing  baldness,  and  called  the  fox  evil, 
or  the  scurf;  a  disease  in  which  the  hair 
&lls  off  firom  the  head  by  the  roots.  See 
Hais,  Diseases  of. 

ATiPHUS.  —  A  cutaneous  disease;    a 

species  of  leprosy,  in  which  the  skin  is 

loog^  and  covered  with  irregular  white 

-spots.    See  Lepbost. 

ALTEKATIVES.— A  chsa  ofmedlaincs 
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that,  without  producing  any  visible  opera- 
tion, effect  a  corrective  and  beneficial 
action  on  the  sysitem.  Medicines  which 
gradually  produce  a  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body  from  disease  to  health. 

Alteratives  may  be  either  internal  or 
external.    External  alteratives  are  medi- 
cinal baths,  whether  hot,  cold,  or  vapour. 
Most  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  pur- 
gatives are  made  alteratives  by  the  dose  in 
which  they  are  ffiven.    A  Plummer's  pill, 
taken  every  night,  with  half  a  pint  of  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  taken  in  two 
doses,  in  the  course  of  the  following  day, 
and  continued  for  some  time,  will  be  foimd 
a  very  efficient  alterative  course  in  any 
case  where  there  has  been  disease  or  severe 
affection  of  the  liver.     Or  one  of   the 
following  powders,  taken  every  monnng, 
and  a  cupful  of  the  annexed  decoction 
twice  a  daj^,  will  act  as  a  most  beneficial 
alterative  in  cases  of  jaundice,  lumbago, 
or  any  affection  of  the  kidneys.    Take  ot— 
Grey  powder      ....  16  grains. 
Bhubarb  powder  and  Co- 
lombo powder,  of  each   .    6  grains. 
Ginger  powder  ....    4  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 
Take  of— 
Dandehon  root,  cut  small    3  ounces. 
Woody  nightshade,  bruised  ^  ounce. 
Cascanlla  bark  ....    2  drachms. 
Boil  slowly  in  three  pints  of  water  down 
to  two ;  strain,  and  use  when  cold. 

ALTBLaSA. — The  botanical  nanae  for 
the  Marsh  Mallow,  which  see. 

ALUM,  sometimes  called  Abgil. — • 
This  well-known  drug  and  invaluable 
assistant  in  the  arts,  is  a  compound  earthy 
salt,  consisting  of  alumina,  potassa,  and 
sulph^uric  acid,  and  chemically  known  as 
a  sulphate  of  alum  and  potass.  Alum  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  both 
native  or  pure,  as  an  efflorescence  on  the 
groimd,  or  in  mines,  in  combination  with 
earth  or  clay,  firom  which  it  has  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  fire  and  water. 

Alum  seems  to  have  been  imknown  to 
the  ancients.  The  first  regular  alum 
works  of  which  we  have  any  account  were 
established  at  Boccha,  in  Syria,  by  the 
Arabians,  some  time  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  From  a  corruption  of  this  name, 
the  term  of  roch  or  roach  alum,  in  all 
probability,  was  given  to  this  salt.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  alum 
was  found  in  great  abimdance,  and  re- 
markable purity,  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
especially  near  Borne,  which  made  the 
Italian  peninsula  the  cb^ei  e«Qta»  ol  ^ 
/  the  alum  trade  of  Buiope.     TYya  Taa«?& 
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celebrated  locality  for  this  earth  is  a  mine 
at  Tolfa,  in  Naples,  where  the  rock  is 
almost  pure,  and  of  such  extraordinary 
hardness,  that  it  has  to  be  blasted  with  gun- 
powder, and  is  then  broken  up  into  masses 
with  strong  picks.  In  the  16th  century. 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  discovered,  for  the 
first  time  in  England,  alum  on  his  estate 
in  Yorkshire,  and  of  a  quaUty  equal  to 
any  obtained  from  Italy.  Of  mtcr  years, 
alum  has  been  found  in  Lancashire, 
Northumberland,  and  Lanarkshire. 

The  alum  obtained  in  this  country  is 
found  cither  in  combination  with  a  kind 
of  earthy  clay,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
by  washmg  the  earth  with  water,  filtering 
the  liquor,  and  then  boiling  it  till  ready  to 
pour  off  and  crystallized ;  or  it  is  found 
in  combination  with  a  slaty  stone,  £rom 
which  it  is  procured  by  building  a  long 
platform  of  fagots;  upon  this  basis,  the 
workmen  erect  a  pyramid  of  alum-slate, 
as  it  is  called,  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
high.  The  fagots  are  then  ignited,  and  as 
the  flame  ascends  through  the  slaty  mass, 
the  pieces  crumble,  and  the  alum  is  easily 
separated  afterwards.  The  ashes  are  then 
flung  into  tanks  of  water,  and  stirred  till 
all  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  the  impurities 
have  fallen  to  the  bottom.  The  liquor  is 
then  drawn  off,  and  boiled  in  leaden 
cauldrons,  till  most  of  the  water  is  driven 
off  in  the  form  of  steam;  the  boiling 
liquor  is  next  emptied  into  casks,  and  left 
till  it  crystallizes  into  one  compact  mass, 
when  the  hoops  are  knocked  off,  and  the 
alum  broken  up,  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry, 
and  finally  repacked  in  casks  for  exporta- 
tion. In  its  natural  state,  alum  is  opaque, 
and  of  a  yellowish,  or  greyish  white  colour; 
but  when  purified  for  use,  is  transparent 
like  glass,  and  in  large,  oblong  crystals. 

Pbopebtieb. — Alum  is  a  powerful  as- 
tringent, and  when  applied  to  the  tissues 
of  the  body  by  its  action  on  the  blood- 
vessels, renders  the  parts  pale,  at  the  same 
time  thickening  their  coats. 

Uses. — It  is  used  both  internally  and 
externally  as  an  astringent  in  bleedings, 
fluxes,  and  diarrhcea;  and  as  a  gargle, 
with  sage  tea,  or  infusion  of  rose  leaves, 
in  cases  of  relaxed  or  inflamed  sore  throat. 
Some  practitioners  use  it  with  good  effect 
as  a  prophylactic,  or  preventive  in  colica 
pictorum,  or  painter's  cohc.  The  only 
preparation  of  this  article  kept  in  the 
shops  is  the  alumen  ustum,  or  burnt  alum; 
an  escharotic  employed  to  destroy  fungus 
growths,  warts,  or  as  a  stimulant  to  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  The  dose  of  powdered 
a/um  in  caaea  of  ludmorrbage  is  Ixom  6  to 


15  grains,  repeated  every  hour  or  two  till 
the  bleeding  abates.  When  frequently 
taken,  however,  it  is  apt  to  produce  pain 
and  nausea;  in  such  cases,  and  when  it  ia 
necessary  to  continue  the  alum,  a  quarter 
of  a  gram  of  opium,  or  5  grains  of  aromatic 
powder,  mixed,  for  two  or  throe  times, 
with  the  alum,  will  correct  those  symptoms. 
Alum  is  sometimes  employed  to  make 
whey,  when  a  drink  of  that  natm*e  is 
required,  lliis  is  effected  by  stirring  a 
few  grains  of  alum  into  some  scalding; 
milk,  straining  the  whole  through  muslin, 
and  setting  tiie  whey  aside  to  become 
cold. 

A  few  g^rains  of  alum,  beaten  up  with 
the  white  of  a  few  eggs,  makes  a  coagulum, 
which,  if  spread  between  a  piece  of  muslin, 
and  applied  to  a  black  eye  soon  after  the 
injury,  will  often  produce  immediate  ab^ 
sorption,  and  prevent  discolouration.  See 
Gabole,  Black  Eye. 

The  dyer  uses  alum,  not  only  to  cleanse 
the  texture  he  is  about  to  dye,  but  as  a 
mordant,  to  fix  the  colour  on  the  material, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  being  washed  out. 
The  tanner  employs  it  to  give  fimmess 
to  his  limp  skins ;  the  paper  maker  to  give 
a  white  surface  to  his  sheets;  while  to  the 
engraver,  letter-press  printer,  and  calico 
printer,  alum  is  equally  necessary.  It  is 
used  to  give  firmness,  gloss,  and  colour  to 
candles.  It  separates  the  butter  from  the 
cream,  purifies  water  through  which  it  i& 
filtered,  has  the  property  of  resisting  fire, 
when  paper  or  cloth  is  soaked  in  it,  and  is 
also  largely  used  as  a  means  of  adulterating; 
bread,  by  making  inferior  flour  look  ILke 
superior,  and  is  employed  in  numerous 
other  ways.    See  Bbead. 

ALUM  EAETH.— A  heavy  mineral,  of 
a  blackish-brown  colom*,  of  a  dull  lustre, 
and  soft  consistence.  Shalc-alum-slate, 
occurs  amorphous — shapeless,  or  in  con- 
centric balls. 

ALUMINA. — The  metallic  oxide,  or 
mineral  base  of  alum,  iu  combination  witk 
oxygen. 

ALVEOLI. — The  name  given  by  tmat- 
omists  to  the  cells,  sockets,  or  cavities  in 
both  jaws,  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  thin,  shell- 
like elevations  that  surround  the  teeth  on 
their  quitting  their  sockets,  and  assist  the 
gums  m  keeping  the  teeth  firm.  It  is  a 
piece  of  one  of  these  alveolar  processes 
that  so  frequently  comes  away  with  the 
tooth  when  extracted,  and  gives  rise  to. 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  dentist 
has    fractured    the    jaw.      See    Tooth- 

DBAWI^a. 
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ALVINE  CONCRETIONS.— Any  con- 
aetions  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
«nd  expelled  either  &om  the  bowels  or 
6t<Mnaeh,  no  matter  what  may  bo  their 
rix^  are  included  under  this  heading. 
Alvine  concretions  are  either  formed  in  the 
liver,  eall-bladder,  stomach,  or  intestines, 
though  those  from  the  gall-bladder  or  its 
duet  are  by  far  the  most  frequently  met 
witL  In  general,  these  concretions  are 
little  lai^r  than  peas,  though  sometimes 
they  are  met  with  as  big  as  an  orange. 
See  Gall-Stones,  Biliaby  Secsetionb, 

CiXCULI. 

ALVuS. — The  bowels.  A  Latin  word, 
only  used  by  physicians,  as  applied  to  the 
intestines  or  alimentary  canal. 

ASiADOU. — ^A  substance  obtained  &om 
agaric,  the  JBoletus  i^iaHus^  and  used  as  a 
toochwood,  for  obtaming  a  light,  as  from 
tinder,  by  a  match,  when  a  spark  has  been 
Btmck  on  the  amadou.     See  Agabic. 

AMALGAM. — A  compound  of  mercury 
or  quicksilver  with  any  other  metal.  Any 
lUoy  of  metols,  no  matter  the  nimiber  or 
tJie  quantity  of  each,  so  long  as  mercury 
forms  an  essential  constituent.  The  only 
amalgam  used  medicinally  is  that  em- 
ployM  to  ^nerate  electricity,  and  is  com- 
posed of  tm,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

AMARANTH,  or  Flower  Gentle. — 
A  genus  of  plants  of  which  there  are  many 
qiecies;  the  tricoloured,  however,  is  the 
most  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  leaves 
presenting  the  greatest  variety  of  colours. 
The  amaranth  was  regarded  as  everlasting, 
because  its  leaves  endured  for  a  length  of 
time  without  anv  sensible  decay.  The 
tocients  esteemed  this  plant  as  a  type  of 
immortality.  Medicinally,  the  amaranth 
was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  remedy 
for  all  discharges  of  blood,  or  immoderate 
flaxes,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  specific 
^  all  strong  passions. 

AMARYLLIS.— The  daffodil.  A  genus 
<tf  liliaceous  plants.    See  Lily. 

AMATrVENESS.  — A  term  used  in 
phrenological  science  to  indicate  an  organ 
utuated  at  the  back  of  the  head,  o^r  occiput, 
and  supposed  to  represent  amatory  passion, 
or  sexual  love,  and  stands  first  in  the 
Alphabet  of  Phrenology,  which  see. 

AMATORII  MUSCULL  —  A  name 
formerly  in  use  among  anatomists,  for  two 
muscles  of  the  eye,  whose  action  was  to 
pTc  that  downward,  outward,  and  oblique 
jDotion  to  the  eye,  said  to  be  only  practised 
in  perfection  by  females,  when  they  ogle  j 
BOW  called  the  trochleareSj  or  sympathetic 
muscle. 

AMAUROSIS.— A  dimness  or   osa  of, 
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sight,  without  any  external  alteration  in 
the  eye.  The  word  is  derived  firom  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  to  obscure.  By 
the  term  amaurosis  is  understood  aU 
affections  of  the  nerves  of  vision,  which 
produce  either  complete  or  partial  loss  of 
sight,  whether  proceeding  firom  a  primary 
or  secondary  cause,  or  from  functional  or 
organic  disease.  Amaurosis  is  regarded 
by  some  writers  as  the  result  of  paralysis 
of  the  optic  nerve ;  by  others,  as  a  morbid 
state  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  from 
whatever  cause  produced.  See  Blind- 
ness; Eye,  Diseases  of. 

AMBE,  OB  AMBI. — ^A  surgical  appa- 
ratus. Literally,  a  ridge,  or  the  edge  of 
a  hill.  An  instrument  anciently  in  use 
for  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 

AMBER.  —  A  hard,  semi-pellucid, 
yellowish  substance,  supposed  to  be  a 
fossil,  tasteless,  and  devoid  of  all  smell, 
unless  heated  or  powdered,  when  it  emits 
a  pleasant  perfume.  It  is  generally  foimd 
in  alluvial  soils,  or  on  the  sea  beach,  but 
is  procured  in  greatest  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  amber  is  never 
used  in  medicine,  but  an  oil,  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation,  the  oleum  succinif 
is  largely  employed,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  as  a  stimulating  embrocation,, 
especially  in  rheumatism,  hooping  cough,, 
&c.    See  Embbocation. 

Amber,  though  sometimes  found  in  soft>, 
g^ummy-looking  masses,  is  occasionally 
obtained  hard  and  brittle,  when  it  receives 
a  beautiful  pohsh,  and  admits  of  being 
carved.  When  much  rubbed  it  becomes 
strongly  electrical,  attracting  small  sub- 
stances with  great  facility.  This  property 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  eleTctr(m,  from  which  we 
derive  our  modem  word  electricity. 

AMBERGRIS.— A  perfume.    Amber- 

Cis  a  solid,  opaque,  ash  colom*ed,  in- 
unable  material;  richly  variegated, 
like  marble;  extremely  light,  but  of  a 
rough,  imequal  surface,  which,  when 
heated,  gives  off  an  agreeable  odour. 
Ambergris  is  a  diseased  formation,  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 
and  procured  from  the  waters  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  in  those  localities  fre-- 
(][uented  by  that  marine  animal,  where  it 
is  found  floating  on  the  surface.  It  is 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  to  which  it  im- 
parts its  perfume,  when  it  is  called  Essence 
of  Ambergris. 

AMBIDEXTER,  or   two-handed.    A 
term  applied  to  a  person  who  can  use  his 
left  hand  with  the  same  iacWit^  aa  \i^s 
right.    This  power  of  \xamg  \>ot\i  \MMa.^ 
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irith  the  same  ease  is  of  gieat  advantage 
to  a  Burge<xi,  as  it  enables  bim  to  bleed, 
draw  teeth,  and  perfonn  seveial  operations 
irith  greater  convenience  than  the  prac- 
titioner who  has  only  educated  one  lumd. 
Though  most  frequently  a  natural  gift, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  teach  his 
tefb  hand  to  rival  his  right,  or  vice 
versa,  in  easeef  where  the  person  is  left- 

AMBULANCE.  — A  moveable  field- 
hospital.  A  covered  carriage,  mounted  on 
springs,  and  fitted  up  with  every  medical 
and  surgical  requisite  for  the  wounded  in 
battle.  The  ambulance  has  its  staff  of 
Bureecms  and  orderlies,  and  by  keeping 
well  up  with  its  r^gim^it  when  in  action, 
is  enabled  to  arord  that  aid  to  the 
wounded  which  they  could  not  procure 
for  hours  but  for  the  assistance  such 
▼idiicles  can  give,  bothinthe  amputating  of 
limbs,  and  dreamjae  of  wounds,  and  wen 
imKmn^  tiie  su£R^  to  tiie  r4r,  or  per- 
manent  hospitals. 

AMENOBRHCEA.— One  of  the  six 
fbnns  of  disease  affecting  the  uterus,  and 
connected  with  that  natural  secretion  on 
which  the  integrity  of  the  organ  and  the 
health  of  the  remale  depends.  Amenorr- 
hcea  is  that  conditicm  of  the  periodical 
discharge  when  it  is  entirely  suspended ; 
but  as  these  diseases  will  be  more  easily 
understood,  and  better  treated,  if  embraced 
«nd»  one  head,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  MEirsTfiUATioir,  which  see. 

AMTDINE. — A  thin,  homy  substance, 
obtained  from  starch,  which,  being  soluble 
in  water,  is  sometimes  used  to  stiffen 
surgical  cloths  or  rollers. 

AMMONIA.--The  only  volatile  alkaH, 
and  commonly  called  Hartshorn. 

Ammonia  is  obtained  naturally  from  all 
putrescent  animal  substances,  and  arti- 
ficially from  most  animal  matters,  except 
fat,  by  distillation  in  iron  cylinders. 

Hartshorn,  or  ammonia,  in  its  pure  state, 
exists  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  is  generally 
procured  by  mining  quicklime  witn 
powdered  sal  ammoniac,  and  distilling  the 
mixture ;  the  ammonia,  in  the  shape  of  a 
gas,  passing  off,  and  being  first  led  through 
mercury,  is  either  collected  in  jars,  or  iS- 
mittcd  into  water,  which,  according  to 
the  amount  of  gas  absorbed,  becomes 
either  the  liauid  known  as  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  or  tnat  powerful  and  dangerous 
article,  caustic  ammonia,  or  the  strongest 
liquor  of  ammonia.  Ammonia  possesses 
all  the  properties,  chemically  and  medi- 
cinally^ of  an  alkali,  and  others  special 
^  Jisel^  and  is  composed  of  3  atoms 


of  hydrogen  and   1    atom  of  azote,  or 
nitrogen. 

As  a  medicine,  ammonia  acts  as  aa 
absorbent  or  anta^d,  diaphoretic,  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic,  and  there  are  few 
diseases  in  which  it  is  not,  in  some  form 
or  another,  employed  with  advantage :  few 
drugs  possess  a  more  general  or  beneficial 
action. 

Dose. — 

"  Spirits  of  hartshorn,"  liquor  volatile 
eomu  cerm.  This  preparation  is  too 
powerful  for  internal  use  generally,  and  is 
used  to  apply  to  the  nostrils  in  cases  of 
£Eunting,  and  to  mix  with  sweet  or  cam- 
phorated oil,  to  rub  sore  throats. 

"Caustic  ammonia,"  liquor  ammonia 
forUssima,  The  preparation  has  been 
already  described.  It  is  so  extremdy 
powerful,  that  it  can  only  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution;  a  few  dxapn 
put  <m  a  sponge,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  bein^  employed  as  an  apphoation 
to  the  nostrils  in  cases  of  violent  hysteria, 
or  suspended  animation;  or  in  cases  of 
necessity,  where  i&ere  is  no  time  to  wait 
for  the  rising  of  a  blister,  a  few  drops 
rubbed  on  tJw  skin  raises  a  bladder  in- 
stantly. 

"  Carbonate  of  ammonia"  (Baker's),  or 
volatile  salts,  ammoni<B  carhonae.  This 
is  by  £ar  i&e  most  common  and  most 
useful  preparation  of  hartshorn,  and  is  ^ 
prepared  by  mixing  sal  ammoniac  and 
chalk,  and  then  dutilling  the  mixture 
from  a  retort ;  the  carbonate  of  ammonia^ 
or  stone  hartshorn,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  forming  rotmd  the  nedc  of  the 
apmuratus. 

V  olatile  salts  is  one  of  the  best  diffusible 
stimulants  we  possess,  and  is  given  in  the 
fonn  of  a  mixture  in  cases  of  suspended  \ 
animation,  fainting,  hysteria,  paralysiSy 
affections  of  the  stomach,  and  many  omen. 
Dose,  from  6  to  8  grains. 

"Liquor  of  carbonate  of  ammonia," 
liquor  evhcarhonatis  ammonicB.  This  pre- 
paration of  liquid  hartshorn  is  merely  a 
certain  quantily  of  volatile  salt  dissolved 
in  water,  the  dose  being  from  30  to  60 
drops  in  a  little  water. 

"Spirits  of  mindererus,"  liquor  am- 
monies  acetatis.  This  highly  useful  dia- 
phoretic mixture  is  made  by  adding 
vinegar  to  powdered  volatile  salts,  till  wb 
effervescence  ceases,  and  the  alkali  is 
neutralized.  In  all  cases  of  fever,  or 
whenever  an  action  by  perspiration  is 
desired,  from  1  to  4  drachms  of  this  prepa- 
ration may  be  taken  with  advantage, 
and  if  conjoined,   as    in    the    following 
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3  drachnuu 

2  drachms. 
3^  ounces. 

3  drachms. 


a    fever   mixture    of   Bingular 
efficacy  is  obtained.    Take  of — 
The  liquor  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia  .    .    .    .    1^  oimces. 
Antimonial  wine . 
Syrup  of  saffiron  . 
CSm^or  water  . 
S|)int8  of  nitre    . 
Mix:  take  two  tabIespoonfu]s  every  two 
honzB. 

"SfHrits  of  sal  volatile,"  tinctura  am- 
monia  composita.  This  popular  and 
vefol  prepara.tion  is  prepared  by  mixing 
ikohol,  in  which  some  essential  oils  have 
been  dissolved,  with  liquor  of  ammonia, 
■td  then  distilling  the  whole.  As  a 
itimiilant  and  antispasmodic^  the  dose 
of  ttd  volatile  in  water  is  from  10  to  30 
diDM,  according  to  circumstances. 

ihe  k^ter  dose,  in  half  a  tumbler  oi 
mtar,  rep^ited,  if  necessary,  in  half  an 
boor,  has  a  singular  effect  on  an  in- 
toodaited  person,  by  restoring  him  to  the 
M  possession  of  his  senses  in  a  very 
Aort  time.     See  D&uiirKENNEtas. 

The  "nitrate,"  « nitro-sulphate,"  "tar- 
toUe,"  "phosphate,"  and  a  few  other 
■Us  of  ammonia,  are  sometimes  employed 
■  diaphoretics  and  diuretics,  but  their 
Me  is  by  no  means  hu^e,  being  chiefly 
ODployea  as  manures.  There  are  several 
tiaeturee  in  the  pharmacoptieia  to  which 
jBamnfiia  is  added — as  those  of  iron, 
Talenaiiy  opium,  guaiacum,  &c. — the  pro- 
perdea  and  doses  of  which  will  be  ffiven 
ZdJeaeh  in  its  proper  order.  ^ 

AMMONIACUM.— A  gum  resin,  and 
TBy  valuable  dn^,  obtained  by  exudation 
from  the  shrub  3orema  ammonictciMn,  a 
aitive  of  Afirica  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
is  procured  in  small  opaque  drops  or  tears, 
of  a  yeUowish  or  brown  colour,  and  a 
fiunfe  axomatic  smell,  insoluble  in  spirits 
cf  wine,  and  wat^,  though  by  long 
tzituration  it  becomes  suspended  in  the 
litter,  and  forms  a  very  excellent  medicine, 
odledy  from  its  white  colour,  the  milk  or 
lae  amimoniacwm. 

Amfnoniacum  acts  medicinally  as  an 
eipectorant,  stimulant,  and  antispas- 
modic; though,  when  taken  in  larg^ 
doses,  it  operates  directly  on  the  bladc^r 
orthebowds. 

The  only  preparations  into  which  it 
anten  are  the  compound  squill  pill,  the 
ammmiiarnni  and  mercury  plaster,  and  the 
mixture  or  milk  of  ammoniacum,  referred 
to  above. 

In  all  cases  of  cough,  cold,  and  op- 
piysion  of  the  chest,  this  drug  becomes 
cne  of  the  most  hx^ortani  expeetarante  j 


we  possess,  especially  where  there  is  much 
thick,  tenacious  phlegm.  The  ndlk  of 
ammoniacum  is  made  by  rubbing  down 
2  drachms  of  the  gum  in  a  mortar,  with 
8  oimoes  of  cold  water,  adding  the  water 
drop  by  drop,  till  a  smooth,  cream-like 
fluid  is  obtained,  when  the  water  may  be 
added  in  larger  quantities,  till  the  whole 
is  incorporated.  TFo  make  this  prepara- 
tion properly,  a  quarter  of  an  m>ur's 
constant  rubbing  is  requisite,  and  that, 
too,  before  the  bulk  of  tne  water  is  added. 
To  insure  the  more  complete  suspension 
of  the  ammoniacum,  and  also  to  save 
time  in  the  operation,  a  few  grains  of 
potass  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  should 
be  used  with  the  gum.  The  dose  of  the 
simple  nulk  of  ammoniacum  is  from  a 
dessert  to  a  tablespoonful,  repeated  every 
four  hours.  The  following  combination 
will  be  found  invaluable  in  all  cases  of 
hard,  dry,  and  obstinate  cough : — 

CoiMh  Mixture, — Take  of — 
Muk  of  ammoniacum  .    4  ounces. 
Syrup  of  squills    and 
syrup  of  tolu,  of  each .    6  drachms. 

Laudanum 1  drachm. 

Spirits  of  nitre,  and  an- 
timonial wine,  of  each  3  drachms. 
Mix.  A  tablespoonAil  of  this  cough 
mixture  may  be  taken  every  two  hovem 
for  an  adult,  and  given  to  children  in 
doses  oi  Jrom  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
fuU  dessertspoonful,  according  to  the 
a«e.  The  piaster  is  used  to  dissipate 
chronic  sweUings,  the  stimulating  pro- 
perties of  the  gum  being  thought  to  cause 
the  absorption  of  the  mercury ;  the  benefit, 
bowever,  of  this  preparation  is  very  ques- 
tionable. The  piUs  form  a  good  expec- 
torant in  cases  of  asthma  and  ordinary 
colds,  and  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  one 
every  six  hours.    See  Squill. 

AMMONIAC,  SAL,  or  Mfbla^tb  o» 
Ammohia.    See  Sal  Ajimonl^c. 

AMMONIUM.  — As  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  succeeded  in  discovering  the  metallic 
base  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  a  similar  result  might  be 
procured  from  ammonia;  as  yet,  however, 
the  fact  has  not  been  satisfELCtonly  proved. 

AMNIUM. — The  internal  membrane 
that  surrounds  the  child  in  the  womb; 
a  thin,  transparent  texture,  like  a  bladder, 
in  which  the  foetus  floats  in  a  fluid  called 
the  liquor  amni,  which,  at  the  time  of 
childbirth,  is  discharged,  and  called  the 
breaking  of  the  water.  See  Mehbsaitbb, 
LiLBOUB,  Pkegkancy. 

AMOMUM.— The  \)oiwQica!L  TUKsaa  cS. 
a  genus  of  axomaitic  p^Aii^a,  c;^  nrVa.Od. 
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cardamom,  ginger,  and  turmeric  are  the 
principal. 

AMORPHOUS.— A  Greek  word,  sig- 
nifying without  shape  or  form.  The  term 
is  now  generally  applied  to  chemical  com- 
pounds in  which  no  special  figure  is  pre- 
served: thus,  a  cheaper  preparation  of 
quinine  is  called  amorphous  quinine,  be- 
cause it  is  devoid  of  those  beautiful  pointed 
crystals  so  distinctive  of  the  sulphate.  Any 
inorganic  substance  in  its  natural  condition 
is  c^lcd  amorphous. 

AMPHORIC  RESO]S'ANCE.--Aterm 
used  in  auscultation,  or  the  science  of 
detecting  disease  by  the  ear,  by  means 
of  the  stethoscope.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  amphora^  a  tall,  narrow 
vessel  or  jar,  and  amphoric  resonance  is 
said  to  resemble  the  sound  of  blowing  into 
an  amphora  or  a  bottle.    See  Stetho- 

flOOPE. 

AMPtrTATION.--By  this  word  is 
imderstood  the  operation  of  removing,  by 
cutting  off,  any  limb,  member,  or  part  of 
the  body,  though  latterly  the  term  ex- 
cision  has  been  employed  for  many  of 
those  operations  formerly  embraced  under 
amputation,  and  this  word  used  only  for 
the  removal  of  limbs  and  members.  As 
the  "  Dictionary  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Knowledge"  is  designed  for  popular 
instruction,  and  not  as  a  work  of  scientific 
information,  and  as  very  few  non-pro- 
fessional persons  would  have  the  resolu- 
tion to  undertake  what  afe  called  "capital 
operations,"  or  the  amputation  of  limbs, 
it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  enter  at 
any  length  into  that  important  branch  of 
operative  surgery.  Such  amputations  as 
a  man  of  nerve  might  perform  in  cases 
of  emergency,  with  some  general  rules  on 
the  subject,  will  be  described  and  ex- 
plained, 80  as  to  maintain  the  character 
of  general  usefulness  purposed  by  this 
"Dictionary."  As  such  amputations  as 
an  emigrant  or  traveller  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform  would  naturally  be  the 
result  of  accident, — falls,  wounds,  bursting 
of  firearms,  kicks  from  horses,  &c., — the 
observations  we  have  to  make  will  be 
materially  simplified.  When  the  limb  or 
member  is  by  the  accident  nearly  severed 
from  the  body,  hanging  merely  by  a  strip 
of  flesh,  and  the  injury  appears  too  serious 
to  afford  any  hope  of  a  reunion,  and  no 
surgeon  can  be  obtained  in  a  reasonable 
time  to  take  charge  of  the  pufl'erer,  the 
friend,  having  duly  weighed  all  considera- 
tions for  and  against  the  probability  of 
-saving  the  patient's  life,  should  at  once 
aaamne   the  responaibUity,    and,  having 


done  80,  act  immediately  with  coolness  and 
resolution:  he  must  remember  he  has  a 
duty  to  society  and  humanity  to  perform ; 
and,  having  accepted  it  with  due  reflection, 
he  must  steel  his  heart  to  pity,  foi^et  the 
suffering  he  may  cause,  and  go  through 
his  task  with  -  despatch  and  firmness. 
Supposing  a  party  of  emigrants  are 
journeying  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
settlement,  and  one  of  the  party  is  kicked 
by  his  horse,  falls  from  a  tree  or  precipice, 
or  by  any  casualty  receives  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  thigh,  arm,  or  bones  of  the 
leg,  the  limb  being  so  lacerated  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  flesh  attaches  it  to  the 
rest  of  the,  body,  the  points  the  friend 
would  have  to  consider,  after  having 
attended  to  the  first  duties,  would  be 
these: — 1st.  Ts  there  any  chance  of  a 
bone  80  broken,  a  limb  so  torn,  reuniting 
and  again  becoming  serviceable  ?  2nd. 
Sas  the  patient  strength  and  such  a  state 
of  general  health  as  to  give  him  a  chance 
of  resisting  the  shock  to  his  nervous 
system  by  the  accident,  the  operatior^  and 
the  long  subsequent  illness  ? 

If  the  common-sense  judgment  of  a 
man  of  intelligence  decides  these  points 
in  the  affirmative,  his  third  inquiry  would 
be — What  conveniences  the  party  poS" 
sessed,  if  he  succeeded  in  setting  or  re- 
moving  the  limby  of  conveying  the  patient 
in  safety  to  the  nearest  town  or  station 
where  surgical  help  and  proper  attention 
could  be  procured?  and  4th.  Could  he 
bear  the  fatigue.  Jolting,  and  incon- 
veniences  of  a  Journey  of  perhaps  some 
hundreds  of  miles  over  a  trackless  wilder-^ 
ness  ?  If  to  all  these  inquiries  his  judg- 
ment decides  that  the  removal  may  be 
effected  with  the  probability  of  success, 
he  should,  after  adopting  the  necessary 
and  primary  means,  at  once,  and  without 
any  doubtful  delay,  set  out  with  his  charge 
to  the  nearest  settlement. 

If,  however,  there  are  circumstances, 
both  connected  with  the  patient's  bodily 
health  and  the  expedition,  which  would 
be  antagonistic  to  such  a  hope,  and  the 
whole  responsibiUty  of  the  case  must 
be  adopted  at  once,  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  necessary  steps  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  imless  surrounded  by  perfect 
rest  and  the  conveniences  of  all  surgical 
appliances,  a  man  with  an  amputated 
limb  has  much  better  chances  of  recovery 
than  he  who  carries  about  with  him  a 
shattered  and  useless  member. 

TsEATMENT. — As  we  have  said  under 
Accidents,  the  first  duty  in  all  serious 
casualties  is  to  arrest  the  bleeding.    To 
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effect  this,    a    bandage    or    neckerchief 
.^KHild  be  passed  round  the  limb  a  little 
WT  abore  the  injury,  and  tied  tightly,  or 
till  ihe  blood  ceases  to  flow :  if  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  this  means,  a  piece  of 
stick  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  last  fold  of 
the  bandage,  and  one  or  two  turns  giyen 
to  it,  so  as  to  establish  an  effectual  com- 
jmraion  on  the  main  arteries  of  the  limb. 
A  few  pieces  of  silk  thread  should  then 
be  got    ready,  while   the    operator    sits 
down  in  front  of  the  limb,  and  with  a 
nonge,  wetted  in  cold  water,  removes  the 
wtted  blood  from  the  torn   flesh,  and 
looks  with  vigilant  eyes  for  the   small 
mouths  of  the  bleeding  arteries,  which 
hving  discovered  by  the  blood  oozing 
from  them,   he  apphcs  a  small  hooked 
izobrument,    something    like    a    crochet- 
needle,  called  a  tenaculnm,  and  passing 
it  through  the  vessel,  gently  draws  it  out 
for  an  inch  or  two,  upon  which  a  friend 
flBTOunds  it  with  one  of  the  pieces  of  silk 
thread,  and  ties  it  carefully  and  flrmly. 
In  this  manner  the  two  proceed,  till  the 
two,  three,  or  more  arteries  are  all  tied ; 
far  as  the   veins   cease    to    bleed  when 
emptied,    it    is    both    unnecessary    and 
improper  to  tie  them.     Care,  however, 
diould  be  taken  not  to  include  the  nerve 
in  the  ligature  with  the  artery.    Having 
effected     this     necessary    measure,     the 
bandage  and  stick  are  to  be  relaxed,  to 
note  whether  there  is  any  further  bleed- 
ing ;  for  if  the  arteries  have  not  been  all 
tied,  the  blood  will  leap  out  again:  if  it 
does  not,  all  has  been  done  properly.    The 
bandage  may  then  be  left  on,  but  slackened, 
BO  that  at  any  moment,  should  one  of  the 
Te«iels  give  way  and  the  bleeding  recur, 
it  can  be  instantly  tightened.    The  limb 
i«  now  to  be  laid  in  a  convenient  position, 
a  cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  laid  over  the. 
injury,  and  the  state  of  the  patient  looked 
aher.*     If  there  is  much  exhaustion,  a 
cordial  or  stimulant  is  to  be  given,  such 
m  a  little  sal   volatile    or   brandy  and 
water ;  but  if  the  constitution  is  robust, 
and  the  suffering  borne  with   flrmness, 
(Stimulants    should    be    avoided,    and    a 
draught  of  water  with  a  little  tincture  of 
lavender  given  instead. 

It  is  now  that  the  self-constituted 
surgeon  has  time  to  think  over  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  ease,  reflect  itpon  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  decide  vpon 
the  measures  he  must  adopt.  Should  the 
determmation  be  to  remove  the  patient 
for  further  aid,  the  limb  is  to  be  im- 
mediately reduced,  as  it  is  called^  as. 
explaiiKd  under  ihe  head  of  Unetures —  / 


which  see— and  the  removal  commenced 
immediately:  if,  however,  it  is  resolved 
to  complete  the  operation  on  the  spot, 
the  person  should  bear  in  mind  that  his 
most  imperative  duty  is  to  make  as  good 
and  serviceable  a  stump  as  the  nature  of 
the  accident  will  permit  him,  and  that, 
to  insure  a  good  stump,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  pad  or  cushion  of  flesh  left,  so 
as  to  cover  the  bone ;  and  if  it  should  be 
the  leg,  allow  of  the  pressure  of  the  body 
without  pain  or  inconvenience.  Should 
a  portion  of  the  muscles  be  left  uniting 
the  upper  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
fractured  extremity,  this  is  to  be  cut  in 
such  a  manner  from  the  lower  portion, 
that  when  brought  upwards  and  spread 
over  the  stump,  it  will  make  a  full  and 
efficient  cushion.  If  the  injury  is  in  such 
a  situation  that  two  flaps  can  be  made, 
either  from  above  and  below,  or  fix)m  side 
to  side,  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
stimip,  the  amputation  should  be  per- 
formed in  a  manner  to  obtain  such  a 
result.  As  soon  as  the  one  or  two  flaps 
have  been  made,  the  arteries  are  to  bo 
taken  up  with  the  tenaculum,  and  tied 
in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  —  the 
bandage,  of  course,  being  tightened  round 
the  limb  before  the  incisions  are  made. 
When  the  extremity  has  been  removed, 
if  the  end  of  the  bone  in  the  stump  should 
project  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
cushion,  when  healed,  a  pointed  appear- 
ance, an  inch  or  two  should  be  sawn  off, 
and  then  the  flap — if  there  is  but  one — 
brought  over  the  stump,  and  whatever 
the  direction  in  wliich  it  crosses,  attached 
to  the  skin  of  the  opposite  side  by  four  or 
five  stitches  with  a  needle  and  silk  thread, 
each  stitch  being  two  or  three  inches 
apart.  When  there  are  two  flaps,  they 
are  to  be  stitched  together,  up  the  centre, 
in  the  same  manner,  by  interrupted  stitches. 
In  either  case,  the  silk  threads  attached 
to  the  arteries  are  to  be  brought  smoothly 
and  carefully  out  between  the  flap  or 
flaps,  and  left  so  till  the  arteries  have 
closed  and  the  ligatures  are  separated  by 
suppuration :  finally,  lint  dipped  in  tepid 
water  is  to  be  laid  on  the  stump,  a  frame 
placed  over  the  limb  to  keep  the  clothes 
from  pressing  it,  and  the  patient  given  a 
draught  of  40  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little 
cold  water. 

The  same  means  are  to  be  adopted  in 
accidents  occurring  to  the  hands,  lingers, 
or  toes, — only  modified  by  the  minor  im- 
portance of  the  locality.  In  any  cose,  the 
first  duty  is  to  arrest  tVie  \Acedm^*,  «2adL. 
where  there  is  no  tourniquet  aX.  "^oaxA  i^t 
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ilie  puipose,  a  compress,  by  means  of  a 
bandEi^e  or  neckercmef  as  described,  m.ust 
be  substituted;  the  arteries  taken  up  by 
the  tenaculum,  or  a  pair  of  fine,  small 
forceps;  a  flap  secured  from  some  part 
of  the  member  that  must  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  whole  dressed  and  completed  as 
stated  above.  The  taking  up  and  tying 
of  the  artenes  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  requires  both 
T»tience  and  neatness.    See  Acoidbittb, 

WOUWDS. 

AMULET. — ^A  charm ;  something  worn 
about  the  neck,  arm,  on  tiio  heart,  or  other 
part  of  the  body,  to  drive  away  witchcraft, 
and  protect  the  wearer  from  disease  or  evil 
spells. 

In  the  dark  ages  amulets  were  greatly 
in  use,  and  a  profitable  trade  was  carried 
on  by  the  priesthood  and  friars  in  the 
manufSEtcture  and  vending  of  amulets  and 
charms.  Amulets  were  made  of  stone, 
metal,  wood,  and  other  materials;  and 
aa  they  were  received  with  implicit  fiEiith, 
and  worn  in  general  for  a  special  object, 
it  is  not  remarkable,  when  we  know  how 
deeply  the  mind  was  influenced  by  belief 
in.  their  miraculous  efficacy,  if  benefit 
was  j&equ^atly  obtained  by  the  wearing 
of  them.      See    Ckxbm,  iMAaiNATiON, 

»■'  ATT BIW  A  Iff 

AMUSEMENTS.    See  Ebcbbatioh. 

AMYGDAIlE.— A  Natural  order  of 
plants,  of  which  the  bitter  and  sweet 
almond  are  the  best  examples.  See 
Almond. 

AMYGDALINE.— An  alkaloid,  crys- 
talline substance,  obtained  from  the  bitter 
almond.  This  article — the  active  principle 
of  the  bitter  almond  fruit — ^is  a  powexxul 
narcotic  poison. 

AMYLUM. — Starch;  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  wheatcn  and  other  flours,  potatoes, 
and  arrowroot.  Starch  is  onij  used  in- 
ternally in  practice  as  an  injection  in 
dysentery  and  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the 
biadd^,  when  combined  with  laudanum. 

When  finely  powdered,  it  is  extensively 
used  as  a  dustmg  powder  for  infetnts,  or 
to  cover  abrasions,  blisters,  &c.  When 
scented  with  perfumes,  or  mixed  with  a 
little  powdered  orris  root,  it  is  called  violet 
powder.  Amylum  is  also  valuable  as  an 
antidote  for  iodine.    See  Stabch. 

ANA. — A  word  derived  from  the  Greek, 
implying  "of  each."  A  term  used  by 
physicians  in  writing  their  prescriptions, 
signifying  that  of  tms,  and  the  previous 
article,  the  apothecary  is  to  take  of  each 
so  many  grains  or  drachms  as  has  been 
expreaaed;  contracted  thus — i^. 


ANACATHARTIC.— An  old  medical 
term  for  such  medicines  as  produced  an 
operation  the  contrary  of  purj^tives;  in 
other  words,  ^netics  or  antiperistaltics. 

ANiBMIA. — Bloodlessness.  A  disease 
the  opposite  of  plethorti,  or  fulness  of 
blood.  By  some  physicians  this  is  re- 
garded as  a  diminution  of  the  total 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  body,  without 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  that 
flmd,  and  by  others  as  an  impoverished 
state  of  the  blood,  and  the  abisence  of  a 
lurge  portion  of  the  red  globules  which, 
give  the  vital  principle  to  the  circulating 
fluid. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  disease  is 
any  excessive  loss  of  bloo^  as  £rom  flood' 
ing,  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  periodical 
secretion,  long  and  improper  suckling, 
scanty  and  poor  food,  the  suppression  of 
the  natural  monthly  discharge,  or  any 
cause  that  lowers  the  vital  energy. 

Women  and  girls  are  tax  mere  subject 
to  this  disease  than  men  or  boys. 

Symptoms. — General  pallor  of  the  skin, 
gums,  tongue,  and  lining  membrane  of 
the  mouth, — the  whole  appearing  white 
or  clay-coloured;  the  lips,  tips  of  the 
fingers,  and  those  parts  usualfy  red,  are 
of  an  unhealthy  pallor ;  cold  extr^nities^ 
debility,  with  pidpitation  and  difficultj 
of  breathing;  great  lassitude,  fainting, 
headache,  and  small,  quick,  and  feeUe 
pulse ;  the  slightest  emotion  of  the  mind 
producing  great  exhaustion,  depression  of 
spirits,  headache,  and  loss  of  physical 
power. 

Tbbatmeitt. — If  the  disease  has  pro- 
ceeded from  any  excessive  discharge,  the 
first  object  is  to  arrest  the  cause,  and  the 
second  to  restore  the  strength,  and  impart 
to  the  blood  the  vital  principles  of  which 
it  has  been  robbed  by  disease.  This  is  to 
be  effected  by  tonics,  stimulants,  nourish- 
ing diet,  and  such  change  of  air,  with 
exercise,  as  the  condition  of  the  patient 
will  permit.  The  diet  should  consist  of  a 
large  proportion  of  animal  food,  with  wine 
or  stout ;  while  quinine  and  steel,  in  con- 
junction with  bitter  infusions  and  the 
mineral  acids,  should  form  the  chief 
medicinal  means  adopted.  The  following 
mixtures  may  be  taken  alternately  evetj 
three  days,  and  the  sedative  draught  eadbi 
night  at  bedtime,  as  long  as  the  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system  seems  to  call  for  its 
employment. 

Mixture  No.  1. — Take  of — 
Sulphate  of  quinine  .    .  10  grains. 

Water .6  ounces*- 

Dissolve,  and  add — 
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linctnze  of  muriate  of 

non. 1'^  diacliiiis. 

Mix:  two  tablfispoonfiils  to  be  given  every 
four  hours,  in  a  little  water. 

Mittmre  No.  2.— Take  of— 

Quasna  raspings      .    .    2dradmis. 

CSasoarilla  bark    ...    2  drachms. 
MueiB — 

B(Hling  water.    .    .    .    1  pint 
icK  ax  hours;    strain,  and,  when  cold, 
add- 

Nitric  add 90  drops. 

Mix,  aad  giye  one  tablespoonful  cveiy 
two  hours. 
dmpofinff  Draught. — ^Take  of — 

Camphor  wat«r  ...    1  ounce. 

Liquor    of  acetate    of 
ammonia 3  drachms. 

T^iudanuTn      ....  25  drops. 
Mix.    Draught  to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

Where  the  quinine  and  steel  mixture  is 
obnoxious  to  the  stomach,  the  same  articles 
Btv  be  administered  in  the  form  of  pills, 
jHh  the  .ubjoined  p».eription.    Take 

Purified  sulphate  of  iron    ^  drachm. 
■    Sulphate  of  quinine  .    .    8  grains. 

Extimot  of  gentian    .     .  <  siuicient  to 
make  into  a  mass,  which  divide  into  six 
pQls,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  with  the  draught  at  bedtime. 
te  Blood,  Diseases  of. 

iNiBSTHESLA.— Loss  of  sensation  or 
Ming.  This  is  a  state  of  the  frystem  that 
■Vf  be  produced  by  the  -application  of 
■aden  and  intense  cold.  The  term,  how- 
efcr,  is  now  applied  to  that  condition  of 
fte  nerroua  system  artificially  induced 
bf  ether  and  chloroform,  to  deslsroy  the 
pcneptioa  of  the  pain  endured  during 
•nrgical  operations.     See  Chlobopobm. 

ANALEFTICS.-^A  class  of  medicines 
MiODg  the  old  doctors,  supposed  to  restore 
the  strength  of,  and  nourish,  the  nerves. 
Bte  KKSTOSATrviss. 

ANALYSIS.— That  branch  of  chemical 
adenee  bj  which  compounds  are  resolved 
into  thenr  primitive  parts.  The  art  of 
discovering  the  truth  or  falsehood,  possi- 
idity  or  inq)ossibiHty,  of  a  proposition,  and 
CQBtndistinguished  from  synthesis,  which 
lathe  reconstruction  of  a  compound,  by  the 
vnioii  of  its  separated  elements. 

ANANAS. — The  name  of  the  pineapple 
^ant    See  Pineapple. 

ANASABCA.— A  Greek  word  that 
fiterally  implies  a  swelling  of  the  flesh.  A 
voveraal  puffinees  of  the  hody,  or  general 
dropsy  of  the  surface.    See  Dbopst. 

ANASTOMOSIS.— A   term   emplajpedi 
hj  anatomirtB  mad  Borgeona  to  expregs  j 


that  union  and  incorporation  of  one  set  of 
vessels  with  another,  by  which  the  free 
circulation  of  the  different  fluids  of  the 
body  is  maintained.  As  shown  und^ 
the  article  Absorption,  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial sets  of  lymphatics,  by  freely  anasto- 
mosing, were  enabled  to  bni^  their  fluid 
from  ^  parts  to  the  thoracic  duct ;  so,  by 
the  inosctUation — ^growing  together,  ct 
anastomosing — of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the 
perfect  circuleition  of  the  blood  is  provided 
for.  If  the  arms  or  boughs  of  two  trees 
are  brought  together,  a  small  piece  of  the 
ba^  from  each  removed,  and  the  two 
Hmbs  bound  in  close  contact,  in  a  few 
months  they  wUl  have  become  firmly 
united,  the  sap  of  one  tree  passing  fr^eely 
into  that  of  the  other.  Such  a  union  w 
an  anastomosis;  and  it  is  by  a  similar 
process  with  the  lymphatics,  lactcals, 
bloodvessels,  and  nerves,  that  the  great 
functions  which  make  up  the  economy  of 
life — circulation,  nutrition,  and  sensation 
— are  carried  on. 

ANATOMY. — The  science  of  dissecting, 
or  cutting  up  the  body  of  man  or  beast, 
has  obtained  the  name  that  stands  at  the 
head  Of  this  article.  Anatomy  has  been 
divided  into  simple,  or  healthy;  morbid, 
or  pathological ;  and  comparative  anatomy; 
the  first  two  referring  to  the  human  body, 
the  last  to  the  bodies  of  animals.  The 
study  of  anatomy  is  divided  into  the  Dry 
Subject f  or  the  bones — the  skeleton :  and 
the  muscles,  viscera,  and  all  the  super- 
structure of  organs,  bloodvessels,  and 
t^uments,  which  are  denominated  the 
Soft  Subject.  The  different  bones,  cavities, 
organs,  parts,  and  divisions  of  the  human 
anatomy  will  be  treated  of  under  their 
several  heads.  See  Skeleton,  Muscles, 
Bbain,  Heart,  &c. 

ANCHOVY.— The  name  of  a  well- 
known  and  greatly-esteemed  fish  of  the 
herring  species,  caught  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Though  only  about 
three  inches  long,  the  anchovy  is  a  oiptinct 
species,  belonging  to  the  genus  Clvpea, 
and  is  neither  related  to  the  herring  nor 
the  sprat.  The  anchovy  is  esteemed  a 
great  luxury  and  relish  both  for  breakfast 
and  luncheon,  and,  as  a  stomachic  and 
condiment,  becomes  medicinally  an  article 
of  consequence.  See  Food.  Many  pre- 
parations are  invented,  made  from  this 
dainty  little  fish,  for  the  sake  of  exciting 
languid  appetites,  which  will  be  considered 
under  the  above  heading. 

The  catching  this  fish  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  siglitB  to  \>e  «e«&.  cm 
the  waters  of  the  MediteTxanettsi.   I^Tai|£Kv\> 
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advances,  for  it  is  only  on  dark  nights  that 
the  anchovyis  caught,  perfect  fleets  of  small 
row-hoats  put  out  fjrom  every  creek,  bay, 
and  cove  along  the  South  Italian  shore, 
and  as  each  &y  craft  carries  a  lighted 
cresset  at  its  prow,  the  effect  of  the  multi- 
tude of  boats ;  the  gleam  of  the  finny  prey 
as  they  are  showered  into  the  craft ;  the 
phosphorescent  flash  of  the  broken  water; 
the  nch  points  of  colour  scattered  over  the 
picture,  as  the  light  fSedls  on  some  fisher- 
man's red  shirt  or  cap ;  the  multitude  of 
moving  boats ;  the  soft,  deep  voice  of  the 
men,  as  they  chant  some  hymn  to  their 
.  patron  saint ;  the  dark  sky  above,  and  the 
almost  black  stillness  of  the  sea  in  the 
foregroimd,  produces  a  scene  of  singular 
interest  and  attraction.  The  anchovy, 
attracted  by  the  light  in  the  boats,  rise  to 
the  surface  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
that  all  the  fisherman  has  to  do  is  to  dip 
in  his  hand-net,  and  bale  them  into  his 
boat  in  shoals.  Though  the  sprat  and 
sardine  are  perpetually  substituted  for  the 
anchovy,  no  fisn  is  more  distinctly  marked, 
and  no  imposition  more  bare£Eiced.  The 
sprat  and  sardine  are  flat,  or  straight- 
Imckcd,  and  their  flesh  tohite;  the  back  of 
the  anchovy  is  high,  or  rounded,  his  head 
is  larger,  and  the  colour  of  his  flesh  brovm. 

ANCHUSA.    See  Alkalet. 

ANCHYLOSIS.— A  fixed  joint.  In 
s\xrgeij,  this  term  denotes  an  intimate 
imion  or  growing  together  of  two  bones 
naturally  connected  by  a  moveable  joint. 
Though  this  remarkable  disease  may 
affect  every  joint  in  the  body,  it  more 
firequently  afiects  those  of  the  ankle,  knee, 
and  elbow,  than  those  of  other  parts. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anchylosis,  the 
false  and  the  true.  In  the  first,  there  is 
some  little  amount  of  motion  in  the  joint, 
and  a  possibility  of  effecting  a  cure ;  in 
the  true,  there  is  not  the  smallest  degree 
of  motion,  and  the  cure  is  hopeless. 

Causes. — Sprains,  severe  contusions,  a 
shock  to  a  joint  from  a  leap,  or  ialliiag 
heavily  on  it;  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  sac  or  membrane,  scalds  or  bums, 
acute  rheumatism,  or  the  fracture  of  the 
bone  near  the  jomt,  are  all  causes  that 
have  frequently,  and  may  again,  produce 
this  disease,  which  only  seems  to  require 
a  certain  amount  of  injury  or  inflammatory 
action  at  or  near  the  articulation,  and 
keeping  it  a  long  time  immoved,  or  with- 
out exercise,  to  insure  the  appearance  of 
this  most  distressing  complaint. 

Symptoms. — The  whole  of  the  symp- 
toms attending  this  disease  may  be  summed 
up  into  one  statement — inability  to  move 


the  joint,  which  graduallj^  progresses,  if 
not  attended  to,  tifi  all  motion  in  the  joint 
ceases,  and  a  stiff  limb  becomes  the  con- 
sequence. 

Tbeatment.— In  all  rheumatic  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  inflammations,  bums, 
or  accidents  affecting  a  limb,  and  where 
the  part  is  long  kept  at  rest,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  part  may  be  disturbed,  the  joint 
should  be  gently  moved,  and  every  day 
the  same  action  repeated,  till  all  appro? 
hension  has  passed.  The  more  violent 
has  been  the  mjury  or  inflammation,  the 
more  dangerous  is  it  to  allow  the  joinjt 
undisturbed  rest.  Anchylosis  will  some- 
times follow  a  severe  rheumatic  fever  in 
so  short  a  period  as  eight  weeks.  The 
best  remedies  for  a  fi^ed  joint,  while 
capable  of  being  remedied,  are  the  Turkish 
bath  once  a  fortnight;  the  use,  night  and 
morning,  of  the  fl^-brush  over  the  joint; 
and  afterwards,  the  application  ot  the 
following  embrocation,  with  constant  ex- 
ercise by  flexion  and  extension,  whether 
the  knee  or  the  elbow. 

.Embrocation, — ^Take  of — 
Camphor,  cut  small  .    .    3  drachms. 

Olive  oil 3  ounces. 

Dissolve  by  heat,  and  add — 
Oil  of  amber,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  of  each    .    .    ^  an  ounce. 
Mix.    To  be  used  twice  a  day. 

This  treatment  may  be  varied,  as  far  as 
the  embrocation  is  concerned,  by  substi- 
tuting a  mustard  plaster,  composed  of  two 
parts  of  flour  to  one  of  mustard,  which, 
after  retaining  it  over  the  joint  for  twenty 
minutes,  is  to  be  followed  by  rubbing  in  a 
little  mild  mercurial  ointment  every  night, 
and  constant  daily  ex^ercise.  In  general, 
however,  where  the  disease  can  be  cured, 
friction,  the  Turkish  bath,  the  embrocation, 
and  exercise,  will  effect  the  cure. 

AK  CON.— The  elbow,  or  that  part  of  the 
small  bone  of  the  forearm,  or  ulna,  known 
by  anatomists  as  the  Olecranon,  which  see. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUS.— A  Greek  word 
for  Tongue-tied,  which  see. 

ANDEKSOJS'S  PILLS.  — The  cele- 
brated Scotch  physician  whose  name  is 
attached  to  these  pills,  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  bequeathed  to  l^s 
posterity  iJke  formula  for  the  pills,  which, 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  maintained 
their  reputation.  So  great  has  been  the 
success  of  these  pills,  that  for  years  there 
have  been  three  varieties  of  Anderson*s 
pills  sold  in  the  shops,  the  proprietor  of 
each  claiming  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
original  recipe.    The  real  Anderson's  pills 
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ompned  of  Barbadoea  uloes,  gamboge, 
jiliji,  rolocjntli.    oil    of    Buuwed,    wiUi 
Lap  bkck,  and  beftteo  with  eTiup  i 
llzd,  dofle,  black  maas,  which  i»  fi 
^jvidpd  into  4-gTam  pills. 

ASBIVA  IBTEKMIS.— ThB  luu 
I  ^119  of  plants,  of  which  the  cabbiigs 
maf  Bnwl  and  West  Indies  is  the  I     ' 
eumple.    This  magttificeat  tree,  grun- 
•■  "le  height  of  lUO  and  200  feet, 
did  ajms^  which,  after  spreading 
fall    in    eiBCefiil,  fealheiy  pluniea, 
ing  a  broad  sweep  of  grateful  shade, 
I,  •pringing  trom  the  lof (7  apex  of  (lut 
is  the  round,  white,  flflJty  mase,  "    ■ 
t  to  tlw  tast«  aa  ahnonds,  form 
nlled  the  cabbage.     This  is  the  truit 
tf  At  plant,  and  when  cat  off,  the  branches 


Jraop,  the  leaves  wither,  and  the  tree  dies. 
Ik  tabboge,  aa  it  ie  called,  is  boiled  and 
mim  wilh  animal  food  as  an  ordinary 
tmtable. 

Ik  bilk,  seods,  and  leaves  of  the  tree 
■R  extremelj  bitter,  and  ore  used  in  mcdi- 
(iu  IS  a  t/enniflige,  to  deBtroy  worms, 
ftr  ddch  a  decoction  of  the  bark  is  con- 
ndered  tJie  best-  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
itA  it  from  20  to  30  graini,  and  of  the 

boo    i    to    It    ounces.       In    whatever :  e 
' —  -  ■    ■  '     ■     '\e  doee  should  1 1 


creued  till  it  produces  nausea,  when  it  is 
lo  be  suspended.     See  Cabbaob  Tbee. 

ANEMONE.— The  Wind-dowor;  so 
called  fi'om  a  belief  (hat  the  flowers  never 
open  but  when  the  wind  blowe  on  them, 
llie  leaves  were  farmerlj  given  to  females 
as  a  lemedy  for  all  utoriqe  obstructions, 
while  a  gargle  of  the  root  waa  esteemed  a 
certain  remedy  for  alt  oppressions  in  the 

AJfETHUM.— The  botanical  naroB  of 
the  umbelliferous  plant  Dill,  which  see. 
ANBUmsM.  — A    pulsating    tunwar 


with    bloo. 
ae  peculiar  to  tho  eirculatiog  1 
lo    all .  the    I 


latiog  system, 
'e»e&.      TUs 

True,  the  False,  the  Varicose,  and  tlw 
Anearism  by  Anastomosis ;  and  is  further 
divided  into  the  internal  and  CEtcroal,  or 
those  aneurisms  which  occur  in  the  i&rgo 
cavities,  and  whose  osiatence  eon  therefore 
only  be  conjectured  by  the  symptoms,  and 
such  as  arise  on,  or  so  near,  the  surface  of 
the  body  as  to  be  endcut  to  eight  and 
feeling. 

A  Trve  Aneurism  is  a  distcntbn  of  two 
or  all  the  coats  of  an  orters  at  some  part 
of  ts  course  but  onlv  atf -ctrng  a  portion 
f  the  ireumfeienco  ot  th  vessel,  and  into 
whi  h  th    blood  ei 


with  th    artery 


lag  causes  a  pro- 
wb  ch  pulsates  in 
to  V-  hicb  it  apper» 


A  FaU    An 


diffused    1 


be  called  the 

a    ng  bursty  the  blood  is 
the      unoimding    ccUulu 


IS  an  accidental 
lentoilv  passing 


The  Vartcose  An 
aneurism  caused  di 
bleeding  by  he  lanei 

artery  beneath,  causing  (lie  arterial  blood 
to  enter  the  vein,  and  produce  a  pulsating 
tumour  in  the  bcnil  of  Ihc  arm. 

Tile  Aneurism  b.v  Anastomosis  b  on 
aneuriam  produced  by  (be  uniou  or  anas- 
tomosing of  a  number  ol'  smnll  vessels. 

Causes. — Whatever  may  be  the  itmolo 
cause,  the  immediatu  one  appears  to  bo  a 
deposition  of  calcoreoui  matter,  imd  some 
diseased  condition  of  the  costs  of  the  artery, 
CBUfling  one  of  rtiem  to  give  way,  when 
the  inner  coats  protrude  through  the 
breach,  become  disteniiiHl,  and  form  the 

'US  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors, 
thr-  habi      "      '  ■ 


ViB,\i\e  1 
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^disease  more  frequently  mot  with  in 
advanced  than  early  life.  The  vessels  most 
liable  to  aneurism  a^c  the  aorta,  the  sub- 
clavian, carotid,  fi^oioral,  and  the  popliteal 
arteries.  The  latter  situation  of  the 
disease  is  the  form  to  which  the  cavalry 
soldier  is  more  subject  than  any  other. 

Symptoms. — The  first  thing  a  iMttient 
perceives  is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in 
Bomc  particular  place ;  and  after  paying  a 
little  attention,  he  discovers  a  small 
pulsating  tumour,  which  entirely  disap- 
pears when  pressed,  but  returns  again  as 
soon  as  the  compression  is  removed.  The 
tumour  is  unattended  by  pain,  or  any 
^diange  of  colour  in  the  skin.  When  once 
the  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  distention 
^[oes  on  tul  it  has  acquired  its  fullest 
dimensions.  When  the  disease  is  situated 
in  one  o£  the  lar?e  cavities,  the  aneurism 
«an  only  be  surmised  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  unusual  pulsation,  and  pain 
£rom  pressTire  on  some  adjacent  organs, 
•difficulty  ^  breathing,  cough,  anxiety,  and 
a  train  of  painful  symptoms  consequent 
-on  the  alarm  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
patient,  and  the  difficulty  he  experiences 
m  certain  positions  of  the  body. 

Teeatmewt.— For  what  is  denominated 
internal  aneurism,  medical  science  has,  as 
yet,  discovered  no  certain  remedy.  All 
that  art  has  been  able  to  effect  in  the 
"«way  of  remedies  have  been  merely  pallia- 
tives. Total  absence  from  all  occupation 
of  an  active  nature,  the  recumbent  posture 
for  several  hours  a  day,  frequent  small 
bleedings,  with  doses  of  fox-glove  or 
^digitales,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  have 
hitherto  constituted  the  treatment  of  in- 
ternal aneurism.  Pressure  long  con- 
tinued has  occasionally  been  found  of 
.-service  in  some  cases  of  false  aneurism, 
and  for  that  accidental  form  of  the 
•disease  that  sometimes  occurs  from 
bleeding. 

For  mo  external  aneurism,  whether  in 

■  the  artery  behind  the  collar-bone — sub- 

■clavian;  of  the  neck — carotid;  or  of  the 

tihigh  and  hamstrings— ^/mora?  and  popU- 

teal, — there  is  no  remedy  but    that    of 

•cutting  down  upon  the  vessel,  passing  a 

sUk  tl^ead  round  it,  between  the  tumour 

and  the  heart,  and  by  tying  the  artery  cut 

■off  all  access  of  blood  to  the  diseased  part, 

nature  compensating  for  the  loss  of  a  main 

•channel  by  the  enlargement  of  collateral 

branches. 

Aneurisms  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
.abscesses ;  and  fatal  results  have  followed 
from  ignorant  or  mistaken  practitioners, 
.under  that  belief,  plungmg  a  lancet  into 


the  sac,  a  deluge  of  blood,  too  late,  re  ''^'enlkg 
the  fatal  mistake. 

The  pulsation  in  the  tumour,  zipB  dig.    • 
appearance  on  pressure,  and  the  ctlweDoe   ** 


of  pain,  heat,  and  redness,  will 
defuie  an  aneurism  from  an  abscess. 

ANGELICA.  —  An  aromatic,  stimu- 
lating, and  carminative  plant,  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  of  the  UmbelUfera, 
every  part  of  which,  from  the  seeds  to  the 
root,  is  medicinal,  though  tiie  latter  is  tiw 
portion  of  the  plant  now  g^orally  em- 
ployed. So  highly  did  the  doctors  of  oid 
esteem  this  aromatic  shrub,  not  onlv  as  a 
tonic  and  stomachic,  a  preventive  of  fever 
and  contagion,  but  as  an  antidote  to  sermerti  ^^ : 
vegetable  poisons,  that  out  of  admirstiom  ^"^^ 
for  its  manifold  and  excellent  quslkiei}  "i 
they  called  it  the  "  Angelic  Plant."  The  ^^. 
angelica  grows  wild  in  any  soil,  as  well  M  ^ 
being  cmtivated  in  many  gardens,  illd  ^i 
flowers  in  May  aad  June.  £ji  infusion  of 
the  root  is  a  warm,  agreeable  tonic.  Thi 
tincture  may  also  be  taken  for  the  samS 
purpose,  in  doses  of  1  to  2  drachms,  thou^ll 
modem  medical  men  have  little  faith  in 
any  of  its  preparations. 

ANGIIJa. — A  name  formerly  given  to 
some  affections  of  the  throat,  now  under- 
stood as  malignant  sore  throat,  croup,  and 
some  others. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  oe  SYNCOPE 
ANGINOSA. — This  disease,  which  is  more 
connected  with  the  heart  than  the  chesty 
and  often  dependent  on  ossification,  is 
generally  a  disease  of  advanced  hfe,  and 
characterized  by  the  following 

Symptoms. — Violent  pains  across  the 
chest,  extending  nearly  half  way  down  the 
upon  the  least  exertion,  especially 
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upon  going  up  stairs,  are  among  the  firrt 
evidences  of  this  disease,  with  an  occasional 
sense  of  constriction  so  severe  as  to  threaten 
instant  dissolution  unless  relieved.  So 
sudden  are  these  attacks,  that  the  patient 
is  compelled  to  stand  still  and  suspend  all 
motion,  when  the  attack  generally  passes 
off.  At  first,  these  paroxysms  only  oocui 
occasionally,  and  pass  away  after  a  few 
moments  of  completie  rest;  but  as  the 
disease  advances,  they  recur  more  fre- 
quently, are  longer,  more  severe,  and  less 
readily  abate ;  they  attack  the  sufferer  in  his 
sleep,  or  directly  on  awaking;  his  pulse 
sinks,  becomes  small  and  irregular;  his 
countenance  is  pale,  the  lips  dusky;  he 
has  cold  sweats,  an  irritating  cough,  and 
a  thin,  viscid  expectoration :  and  tms  state 
continues  till  a  paroxysm  more  violent 
than  the  rest  terminates  a  life  exhausted 
by  pain  and  anxiety. 
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Ciuass.  —  The  heart  is  always  the 
pnmaiy  cause  of  this  alannin^  disease, 
viiidi  proceeds  either  firom  an  enuirgement 
d  that  oigan,  an  mmatural  aocumulation 
cf  &t  around  it,  or  from  a  weak  and 
Imgnid  performance  of  its  function.  The 
nore  g^eral  cause,  however,  is  either  an 
onfiaUion  of  the  yalves,  or  of  the  arteries 
<if  fhe  heart  itself. 

Treatmbitc. — ^Wten  called  in  during 
a  (ttlj  attack  of  the  disease,  the  phjsi- 
on,  ir  the  constitution  will  admit  of  it, 
Aoold  take  away  about  6  or  8  ounces 
tfUood,  bleeding  his  patient  in  a  recum- 
katposition,  and  from  a  small  opening, 
bffimg  him  perfectly  quiet,  the  feet  hot, 
BM  the  rest  of  the  body  cool;  and  for  that 
111  the  following  paroi^sms,  giye  the 
fiAnring  mixture : — Take  of— 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  .    2  scruples. 
Aromatic  confection  .    .    1  drachm. 
Camphor  water     .    .    .  7^  ounces. 
Compoundspiritsof  ether    1  drachm. 
!Kncture  of  assafoetida    .  16  drops. 

Landanum 1  drachm. 

3Gx:  three   tablcspoonfuls  to  be  taken 

iBmediately,  and  one  spoonful  in  an  hour 

if  die  attack  has  not  passed  off,  and  the 

faHdose  repeated  on  the  first  recurrence 

of  the  symptoms.    When  the  paroxysm 

it  long  and  severe,  a  blister,  dbout  the 

B»of  the  hand,  should  bo  placed  over  the 

f^ian  of  the  heart,  the  mixture  repeated 

IB  taUespoonful  doses  every  one  or  two 

lioiiia,  and    the    patient   kept   perfectly 

^oieL    Sometimes  the  disease  is  attended 

ud  kept  up  by  flatulence,  and  a  disordered 

lUte  of  the  stomach;    in  which  case,  a 

compoond  colocynth  pill  should  be  taken 

oeeawmally,      and     a     teaspoonful     of 

Gfegoiy's  powder  in  a  little  peppermint 

vater;  or,  if  that  is  not  convenient,  half  a 

dndim  of  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  sub- 

itituted.    A  fomentation  on  the  chest  of 

hot  turpentine  sometimes  affords  relief; 

lad  where  the  blister  has  failed  in  yielding 

Wsefit,  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  is  to  be 

nbbed  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

Boring  the  intermission,  a  return  of  the 
■tteck  is  to  be  prevented  by  removing  all 
tlie  exciting  causes  from  tno  patient,  by 
Adopting  a  regimen  of  most  abstemious 
firing,  msisting  on  a  vegetable  or  fari- 
iMeous  diet,  the  avoidance  of  all  stimu- 
Ittinf  liquors  and  beverages,  and  by 
gnrding  against  all  emotions  of  themina, 
or  nibjects  of  excitement  or  agitation.  In 
extreme  cases,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
establish  an  issue  in  the  back  of  the  nock. 
ANGtnS. — The  snake.  A  genus  of 
reptiles  of  the  dSafiv  Amphibia, — ordsr, 
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Serj^enta, — and  differs  from  otherspccies  by 
havmg  the  belly  and  under  part  of  the 
body  covered  with  scales.    See  Sbtakb. 

ANGUSTUEA  BAEK.— A  bitter  bark, 
used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic, 
principally  in  decoction,  and  so  called  from 
being  brought  originaUy  from  a  town  of 
tbat  name  in  South  America.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  from  5  grains  to  10. 

ANHYDEOUS.— Without  water.  A 
term  given  by  chemists  to  articles  which, 
contain  no  water  in  their  composition. 

AI^'IMA. — The  wind,  breatn;  the  soul,, 
or  vital  principle  of  life;  and  a  term 
applied  by  the  old  chemists  and  physiolo> 
gjists  to  express  real  or  imaginary  proper- 
ties, as  anhna  aloes,  purified  aloes ;  anima 
pulmonum,  the  soul  of  the  lungs,  &e. 

ANLMAL. — An  animal;  something  en- 
dowed with  Ufe,  and  derived  from  anima, 
the  soul,  or  vital  principle.  Everything, 
in  the  material  universe  is  either  organic 
or  inorganic,  living  or  dead.  All  organic 
bodies  are  subdivided  into  two  classes, 
animal  and  vegetable.  The  first  of  these^ 
subdivisions  is  the  only  subject  that 
properly  falls  imdcr  this  head  for  con>^ 
sideration ;  all  living  bodies  which  appear 
capable  of  sensation,  ideas,  or  of  feelings 
bemg  denominated  animals. 

Animals  are  arranged  into  four  principal 
diviedons : — Ist,  The  Vertebrata,  or  animalFt 
having  a  back-bone,  or  spinal  column. 
2nd,  MoHusca,  or  animals  naving  no  in-> 
ternal  skeleton,  but  an  external  case  or 
sheU — ^like  all  shell-fish.  3rd,  Articulata, 
nniTnalR  also  without  an  internal  skeleton, 
but  with  a  jointed  coveiing,  or  a  number 
of  ring-like  segments,  such  as  worms.. 
4th,  liadiata,  or  zoophite. 

Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  number 
of  classes;  thus,  the  yebtebbata  has  four 
classes:  1st,  mammdlia,  or  animals  that 
suckle  their  young ;  2nd,  aves,  or  birds ; 
3rd,  reptilia,  or  animals  that  crawl ;  and 
4th,  pisces,  fishes.  The  mollusc  A  has 
six  classes:  1st,  cepJialopoda,  animals 
whose  progression  lies  in  their  heads; 
2nd,  pteropodat  those  having  fins,  like- 
wings,  on  each  side  of  the  mouth;  3rd, 
gasteropoda,  animals  whose  organs  of 
progression  are  imder  the  beUy;  4th,, 
ac&phala,  such  as  have  no  head,  as  the 
oyster,  muscle,  &c. ;  5th,  brachiopoda, 
such  ftninfiftla  as  movc  by  arms  instead  of 
feet;  and  6th,  cirropoda,  animals  with 
fiinged  feet,  like  barnacles.  The  third,  or 
ABTICTJLATA  division,  has  four  classes: 
1st,  annelideSy  animals  vritii  \oiv^,  c^Xctt.'- 
drical  bodies,  with  ring-\\k.e  acgmen\A,  %b 
the  leech,  tmd  cajHi-wona ;  ^nd,  Crustacea,. 
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with  a  hard,  shelly  covering,  like  the 
lobster;  3rd,  insecta,  or  insect  class,  sub- 
divided into  those  with  wings  and  those 
without  them;  and  the  fourth,  badiata, 
which  is  also  subdivided  into  several 
species.  Facts  connected  with  man,  or 
the  human  animal,  will  be  found  under 
the  organs^  functions,  and  conditions  of 
the  body. 

ANIMAL  FOOD.    See  Food. 

ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS.  —  By  this 
term  is  understood  the  duties  pertbimcd 
hj  each  organ  in  the  system,  as  those  of 
the  stomach,  kidney,  hver,  lungs,  &c. 
The  duo  and  healthy  performance  of  all 
these  functions  at  one  and  the  same  time 
constitutes  the  economy  of  life,  and  is  the 
mechanism,  to  speak  scientifically,  by 
which  the  wonderful  principle  of  animal 
h'fe  is  maintained. 

ANIMAL  HEAT.— The  property  by 
'which  the  human  body  is  enabled  to 
support  life  in  every  climate,  under  the 
rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter,  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  and  even  immured 
in  an  oven,  depends  upon  animal  heat, 
or  the  amount  of  caloric  generated  in  the 
system  under  all  circumstances  in  which 
a  man  may  be  placed. 

Animal  heat  is  eencrated  at  the  moment 
the  lungs  absorb  (in  each  inspiration)  the 
oxygen  from  the  air, — the  oxygen  uniting 
with  the  carbon  in  the  blood,  producing 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  ^iven  off  by  ex- 
piration at  the  same  time  that  caloric 
13  liberated  by  the  exchange.  But  as 
this  subject  can  only  be  properly  imder- 
stood  after  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  and  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, its  explanation  must  be  looked  for 
\mder  both  those  heads.     See  Bespiba- 

TION,  and  ClKCULAHON  OP  THE  BlOOD. 

ANIMATION,  SUSPENDED.  See 
Dkowning,  Hanging. 

ANISE  SEED.  — A  sweetish,  warm, 
and  aromatic  plant,  the  Anisum  vulgare 
of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  the  Fimpinella 
anisi  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  of  this  plant 
are  a  warm,  grateful  carminative,  and 
form  an  excellent  medicine  for  children, 
and  especially  for  infants,  in  correcting 
that  griping  and  irritation  of  the  bowek 
to  which  they  arc  frequently  subject.  An 
oil,  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  the 
plant,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds,  which, 
with  a  water  made  by  dissolving  a  few 
drops  in  spirits  of  wine,  mixing  it  with 
distilled  water,  and  filtering  through 
magnesia,  and  a  powder  of  the  seeds, 
are  the  only  preparationa  kept  of  this 
nrticle.      An    excellent   preparation    for 


children  is  made  by  pouring  10  drops  of 
oil  of  aniseed  on  an  oimce  of  lump  su^u-, 
and  then  powdering  it  in  a  mortar.  Half 
a  teaspoonful  of  this  "  sugar  of  aniseed," 
dissolved  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  makes 
an  effectual  draught  for  children  when 
troubled  with  colic  or  any  griping  in  the 
bowels.  Aniseed  is  often  smoked  with 
stramonian  in  cases  of  asthma  or  other 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
with  considerable  benefit.  It  also  enters 
into  the  composition  of  paregoric,  and  is 
largely  used  in  Dalby*s  Carminative.  See 
Cabminatives. 

.  ANISETTE.— A  Hquor  distilled  from 
aniseed,  and  held  in  great  esteem  as  a 
cordial  in  France  and  Spain. 

ANKLE. — No  joint  is  more  subject  to 
injury  than  that  of  the  foot,  both  from 
its  bearing  all  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  being  so  exposed  to  accidents  from 
falls  and  baps. 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

DISLOCATION   OP    THE   AKNLE   JOINT. 

No.  1  showjnp  the  displacement  inwards, 
and  No.  2  the  outward  dislocation. 

The  ankles  of  children  are  apt  to  bulge 
out,  or  become  extremely  weak,  from  the 
fault  of  parents  placing  heavy  children 
too  early  on  their  feet,  and  before  tho 
bones  have  attained  sufficient  hardness  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  frame.  In  such 
case,  tho  child  must  be  prohibited  from 
standing,  allowed  to  lie  or  crawl  on  the 
floor,  or  kept  for  several  weeks  on  its 
back.  At  the  same  time,  the  ankles  are 
to  be  bathed  twice  a  day  in  cold  salt  and 
water,  and  a£ter?f«t<\B  TvSiVied  long  and 
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tteadilj  with  the  hand,  so  as  to  restore 
dreulation  to  the  part,  and  stimulate  the 
Tessels  to  increased  action.  If  there  is 
much  debility,  or  a  natural  weakness  of 
constitution,  20  drops  of  "  wine  of  iron  " 
ahould  be  given  in  a  little  water  three 
times  a  day.    See  Kiceets. 

Adults  are  frequently  liable  to  sprains 
of  the  ankle  from  a  twist  of  the  foot  in 
stepping  on  a  stone.  When  this  accident 
is  attended  with  swelling,  a  few  leeches 
should  be  at  once  placed  on  the  part,  and 
the  bleeding  encouraged  afterwards  by 
towels,  folded  square  and  dipped  in  hot 
water,  being  placed  over  the  bites,  and 
the  following  lotion  applied  on  a  folded 
towel  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  Take  of — 
Sal  ammoniac,  pow- 
dered    3  drachms. 

Plain  or  camphor  water    1  quart. 

Vinegar 4  oimces. 

Mix,  and  make  a  lotion.  '   ' 

When  the  pain  and  swelling  have  sub- 
sided, the  muscles  of  the  part  are  to  be 
strengthened  by  frequent  friction  with 
the  hand,  and  the  annexed  embrocation 
used  night  and  morning.  Take  of — 
Camphor,  cut  small     .    2  drachms. 

Sweet  oil 2  oimces. 

Dissolve  by  the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  use 
ts  durected ;  or  when  there  is  much  pain 
with  the  weakness,  the  following  should 
be  used.    Take  of — 

Compound  tincture  6f 
soap,  and  laudanimi, 

of  each 1  ounce. 

3£x,  and  make  an  embrocation.  The 
part  should  be  heated  by  hot  fomentations 
before    applying    either    liniment.      See 

MlXFOSMATIONS. 

Before  attempting  to  use  the  foot,  a 
bandage,  carriea  from  the  toes  half  way 
up  the  leg,  should  be  worn  for  a  few  days 
as  a  support  to  the  weak  ankle.  Dis- 
locations and  fractures  of  the  bone  above 
the  ankle  are  by  no  means  unfrequent: 
for  the  treatment  of  such  accidents  see 
Dislocations,  Fbactubes. 

Anatomically,  the  ankle  is  what  is  called 
a  hinge  joint^^9i^^,^w« — and  consists 
in  all  of  nine,  though  virtually  but  of 
three  bones — the  extremities  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg,  the  tibia  oxidijihula,  and 
die  attroffdluSy  or  bone  of  the  heel,  into 
which  the  other  two  fit  and  play,  being 
k^t  in  their  place  by  powerful  ligaments. 

ANNATTO. — ^An.  unctuous  colouring 
matter  like  butter,  the  pulp  of  a  West 
Indian  plant,  and  brought  to  this  country 
either  in  round  flat  ciuces  or  small  short 
loUs.  It  is  extensively  used  for  colouring 
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cheese  and  butter,  and  also  for  dyeing 
purposes. 

ANODYNES.— By  this  word,  which, 
derived  from  the  Greek,  signifies  that 
which  allays  pain,  is  understood  a  very 
large  class  of  medicines ;  for  as  whatever 
diminishes  physical  sufiering  is  an  ano» 
dyne,  all  narcotics  and  sedatives  must 
come  under  the  same  denomination.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
drugs  of  this  class,  though  it  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  almoit  all  of  them, 
according  to  their  dose,  are  also  narcotics 
and  sedatives,  and  that  it  is  only  in  thoir 
mildest  dose  that  they  become  anodynes. 

Opium  and  all  its  preparations,  and 
salts  of  morphia,  henbane,  digitalis, 
aconite,  camomile,  hops,  hemlock,  thorn- 
apple,  camphor,  hydrocyanic  acid,  bella- 
donna, tobacco,  poppy,  lactucarium,  flax, 
&c.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  other 
means  by  which  an  anodyne  eftect  may 
be  obtained:  the  extraction  of  blood 
from  the  head  by  cupping,  or  the  eva- 
poration of  ether,  will,  equally  with  cold 
or  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  assuage 
pain. 

ANOREXIA. — A  medical  term  for  a 
loss  of  appetite,  a  loathing  and  disgust 
of  food  of  all  kinds. 

ANTACIDS.  —  A  class  of  medicines 
whose  property  is  to  destroy  acidity  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  three  alkalies 
in  most  of  their  forms,  with  magnesia, 
chalk,  and  lime  water.  An  excellent 
antacid  drink  for  one  habitually  subject 
to  acidity,  is  a  mixture  of  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  new  milk  and  lime  water,  taken 
in  draughts  of  half  a  tumblerful  at  a  time. 
See  Absorbents. 

ANTAKTHBITIC— An  old-fashioned 
term  for  such  medicines  as  were  considered 
beneficial  for  the  gout. 

ANTHELMINTICS.— A  class  of 
medicines  whose  action  causes  the  death 
or  the  expulsion  of  worms  from  the  body. 

Among  the  most  popular  of  these 
remedies  ar6  wormwood,  wormseed, 
Indian  pink,  rue,  fern,  cowage,  broom, 
blackthorn  bark,  sulphur,  powdered  tin, 
and  lime  water:  some  acting  mechani- 
cally, and  killing  the  worms  by  piercing 
their  bodies  with  the  spicuhe,  as  with 
cowage  and  tin — others  expelling  them 
alive.    See  Wobms,  and  Vbemifuge. 

ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS.  — The  bo- 
tanical name  of  »Camomile,  which  see. 

ANTHONY'S  FIEE,  ST.    See  Eby- 

SIPBLAS. 

ANTHBAX. — ^An  exceasWd^  ^«iiii\ii 
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tumour,  of-  an  angry  red  colour,  generally 
found  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
haunches,  or  the  arm,  and  from  its  slow 
suppuration,  great  heat,  and  intolerable  | 
pain,  has  obtained  the  name  it  bears,  of : 
anthrax,  or  the  "burning  coale."  For 
cause  and  treatment,  sec  Cabbtjncle. 

ANTIDOTE.— Any  remedy  used  in- 
ternally or  externally  to  counteract  the 
edifects  of  poison.  See  Poisons,  and  each 
article  used  as  such  for  its  antidote. 

ANTIHYPNOTICS.  —  A  term  used 
formerly  for  a  few  medicines  which  had 
the  property  of  keeping  the  patient  awake 
— anything  that  coimteracted  sleep  or 
dissipated  coma. 

ANTIMONY.— A  metal,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  is  of  a  bluish  white  colouj*,  brittle,  and 
of  a  scaly,  foliated  texture ;  has  a  brilliant 
silvery  appearance,  but  which  soon  tar- 
nishes when  exposed  to  the  air.  Anti- 
mony derived  lis  name  from  its  effect 
upon  some  monks,  to  whom  it  nearly 
proved  fatal.  A  Greek  convent  in  Syria, 
tiaving  received  as  a  present  a  handsome 
chalice,  supposed  to  be  of  silver,  the  prior 
placed  it  upon  his  chapel  altar,  and  nlled 
it  with  the  sacramental  wine,  to  be  used 
at  the  forthcoming  Supper.  Some  accident 
having  postponea  the  ceremony  of  the 
Sacrament  for  several  hours,  me  wine, 
which  had  remained  all  that  time  in  the 
chalice,  had  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
properties  of  the  metal,  that  before  the 
service  was  over  the  poor  monks  who 
had  partaken  of  the  wine  were  seized 
with  the  most  alarming  symptoms, — the 
officiating  priest  being  uie  only  one  of  the 
brotherhood  who  was  imaffected.  From 
this  accident,  the  metal  of  which  the 
cap  had  been  made  obtained  the  name 
of  cmtimonium,  or  "  against  the  monks." 

Though  occasionally  foimd  pure,  anti- 
mony is  usually  obtained  in  the  form  of 
sulphuret,  from  which  it  is  procured  bv 
expelling  the  sulphur  by  heat.  Though 
lai^ly  employed  in  the  arts,  it  is  as  a 
yaluable  medicine  that  antimony  is  so 
esteemed, — its  chief  actions  on  the  body 
being  as  an  emetic,  febrifuge,  diaphoretic, 
and  purgative:  in  modified  doses,  it  can 
also  be  made  to  act  as  an  expectorant 
and  a  diuretic,  and  externally  as  a  stimu- 
lant. Few  drugs  have  obtamed  so  many 
names  as  have  been  given  to  this  metal 
and  its  salts :  the  most  popular  of  these 
are  the  regulus  of  antunony,  Kermes, 
mineral,  litharge,  and  crocus  of  antimony, 
algorath,  crude,  liver,  and  flowers  of  ann- 
manjr. 
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The  most  important  preparations  of  this 
mineral  are  the  tartrate,  or  emetic  tartar 
(see  Tabtab  Emetic),  and  the  form 
known  as  the  ontimonial  powder,  being 
a  mixture  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  a  compound  so  nearly 
resembling  the  celebrated  Dr.  James^ 
Powder,  tStat  its  properties  will  be  treated 
of  under  that  heaid,  which  see.  It  is  this 
article  —  under  the  name  of  antimonial 
powder — which  will  be  found  so  fre- 
quently in  the  prescriptions  of  this  work. 
Dose  of  antimonial  powder,  from  1  grain 
to  4.  The  last  important  preparation  is 
the  wine  of  antimony — vinum,  or,  more 
properly,  liquor  antimonii;  for,  as  there 
IS  no  wme  used  in  its  composition,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  London  Pharmacopoeia,"  the 
term  is,  therefore,  a  misnomer,  though 
still  retained.  The  quantity  of  tarter 
emetic  contained  in  each  ounce  of  iMa 
preparation  is  2  grains,  and  the  dose,  as 
an  emetic  for  an  adult,  half  an  ounce ;  and 
for  a  child,  firom  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls, 
according  to  age ;  and  for  an  infant,  fixan 
half  a  teaspoonfdl  upwards.  It  is  much 
less  as  an  emetic  than  an  expectorant  and 
diaphoretic,  that  tartar  emetic  or  its  wine 
is  employed.  Both  the  black  and  the 
red  siuphurcts  of  antimony  are  used — the 
latter  repeatedly  in  medicine,  but  prin- 
cipally to  act  on  the  skin  in  cutaneous 
affections,  the  dose  being  from  1  to  5 
grains  of  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Antimony  in  all  its  preparations,  when 
taken  in  an  overdose,  is  apt  to  produce 
very  serious  effects,  not  only  &om  its 
exhausting  emetic  properties,  but  £rom 
the  amount  of  arsenic  often  foimd  in  com- 
bination with  it. 

Its  effect  also  on  the  pulse  is  a  remark- 
able feature  in  this  dru^,  producing  fre- 
quently a  most  depressing  influence  on< 
mind  and  body :  on  this  account,  a  non- 
professional person  should  never  exceed 
the  dose  set  down  as  the  sufficient  quan- 
tity. It  is  this  property  of  producing 
sudden  and  excessive  prostration  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  practical  surgeon, 
renders  antimony  so  invaluable  a  <&ug; 
for  instead  of  resorting,  on  every  occasion 
of  inflammatory  action,  to  his  lancet,  and 
draining  the  system  of  its  vital  fluid,  by 
means  of  a  judicious  dose  of  tartar  emetic, 
with  a  little  Epsom  salts  and  opium,  he 
can  as  effectiially  quell  the  bounding 
pulse  and  dangerous  congestions  of  an 
mflammatory  fever,  and  in  a  shorter  time, 
than  if  he  had  robbed  the  system  of  30 
ounces  of  blood.    See  Bleedinq.    There 
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i  other  property  possessed  bj  anti- 
— and  one  aa  valuable  as  any  of  its 
I — that  of  acting  as  a  rubefacient, 
mter-irritant  and  blister,  when  the 
te  of  antimony  is  mixed  with  lard 
pplied  to  the  skin. 
TIPATHY.— In  a  medical  point  of 
this  is  a  repugnance  in  the  mind 
}  body  to  certain  kinds  of  medicine, 
Rrhich,  however  they  maj  be  dis- 
i,  are  sure,  when  administered,  to 
it  unpleasant  consequences.  Thus, 
ooostitutions  have  such  a  repugnance 
itimony,  opium,  and  other  uticles, 
in  however  small  a  quantity  they  may 
ren,  they  are  certam  to  produce  in- 
18  consequences.  See  Idiostncbast. 
iTIPHLOGISTIC.  —  Literally, 
inst  fire."  A  term  used  in  medidne 
preflB  that  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
1  infiammatory  fevers,  and  stnctly 
Mcee  all  bleedings,  local  and  general, 
rfdl  purgatives,  blisters^  and  the 
caiion  of  cold.  The  extent  to  which 
jBtetn  was  formerly  carried,  especially 
e  depleting  process,  was  one  of  the 
est  reproaches  on  thepractice  of  physic, 
rtunately,  bleeding  is  not  now,  as 
■rlv,  carried  to  the  verge  of  homicide 
ra^eosional  murder,  in  obedience  to 
•Hnd  teaching  of  the  schools. 
SfTISCORBUTICS.  —  Medicines 
it  to  correct  or  cure  a  scorbutic 
ney  in  the  blood.  All  vegetables 
ig  to  this  category,  especialfy  those 
sharp,  hot,  or  pungent  character, 
as  sorrel,  horseradish,  watercresscs, 
fruits  generally,  but  lemon  and 
ge    juice    more    particularly.      See 

ITT. 

STISEPTICS.— A  class  of  medicines 
against  or  to  cure  and  correct 
eieence.  Those  are  the  best  anti- 
icB  which  most  readily  absorb  the 
tore  and  gases  given  off  in  the 
esB  of  putrefaction.  Charcoal  and 
gar  are  among  the  best  of  the  class, 
i^  salt  and  Sil  the  spices  are,  to  a 
on  extent,  agents  of  this  sort. 
STISPASMODICS  are  those  medi- 
I  iHiich  overcome  and  remove  cram{>s 
flpasms.  All  stimulants  ore  anti- 
modics;  so  also  is  hot  water.  But 
an,  camphor,  ether,  assafoetida,  and 
aonia,  may  be  considered  the  most 
rt  and  effective. 

5TRUM- — A  term  used  in  anatomy 

xpress  any  hollow  or  cave-like  cavity, 

IS  particularly  med  to  indicate  the 

itifls  in  the  fhmtal  bono  of  the  skull. 


bones,  the  latter  being  subject  to  a  disease 
of  their  mucous  membrane,  to  the  forma» 
tion  of  tumours,  and  also  to  the  generation 
of  insects.  .  The  diseases  affecting  this  part 
are  so  rare,  and  so  purely  surgical,  that  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  general 
practice  is  to  extract  a  tooth  from  the 
upper  jaw,  on  the  side  affected,  and  then, 
by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument,  like  a 
bradawl,  pierce  the  thin  bone  above  the 
place  the  tooth  has  been  taken  from,  so  as 
to  break  into  the  floor  of  the  antrttm,  and 
allow  the  collected  matter  to  escape  into 
the  mouth. 

ANURIA.— An  affection  of  the  bladder. 
See  IscHTJBiA. 

AinJS. — The  tennination  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  the  last  portion  of  th& 
rectum — ^the  fundament.  The  anus  is 
subject  to  several  diseases,  such  as  fistula ; 
prolapsus,  or  falling  down ;  stricture,  and 
piles :  each  of  these  will,  however,  receive 
consideration  under  its  proper  name. 
Sometimes — ^but,  fortunately,  very  rarely — 
a  child  is  born  with  an  imperforated  anus, 
—  a  membrane  covering  the  external 
opening, — and  still  more  rarely,  there  is 
an  apparent  total  absence  of  the  anus,  or 
else  it  is  singularly  malformed  or  mis- 
placed. But  as  these  are  conditions  which, 
when  they  occur,  can  only  be  met  by 
the  surgeon,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  here.  So  also  is  the  operation  of 
an  artificial  anus,  called  for  in  cases  of 
accident,  or  where  a  rupture  of  the 
parts  in  childbirth,  or  the  awkward  em^ 
pk)yment  of  instinimonts,  occasionally 
necessitates  such  an  operation.  See 
Bowels,  Fallikg-  dowtt  op;  Pilbs, 
Stbiotube,  &c. 

AOBTAw-— The  name  of  the  laj^^t 
bloodvessel  in  the  body;  the  great  trank 
artery,  which,  rising  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  curves  upwards,  sending  off 
&om  its  arch  the  arteria  innominata  an. 
the'  light  side,  which  subsequently  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  to  supply  the 
shoulder  and  arm  of  that  side,  the  oth» 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  brain.  On 
the  left  of  the  arch,  the  aorta  gives  off  two 
branches,  to  supply  the  left  shoulder  and 
arm,  and  that  side  of  the  neck  and  brain. 
These  four  arteries  are  called  the  right  and 
left  subclavian,  and  the  Hght  and  left 
carotid.  Having  supplied  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  the  aorta  descends  in  a 
straight  line  through  the  thorax,  or  chest, 
and  abdomen,  or  belly,  ^ving  off  branches 


right  and  left  to  nourish  the  trunk,  till, 

»>  «x  ^.«.  uv>Av»>  .«««.  -.  ^. .- -, ,  reacbing  the  cavity  of  the  hipa,  or  pelt)i8, 

ptrticulariy  in  Hbaie  of  the  cheek'  I  sfter  Bending  off  one  or  two  \)iE«,Ti<$ie&  lot 
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the  adjacent  mvaiu,  it  diridn  into  Cwo 
large  (miiki,  called  tiie  rwht  and  Igft  iliac 
arltria,  to  mpplj  tlie  hipa  and  inferior 
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e.  The  <EBDpliagiu, 

APERIENT  MEDICIHES.— A  class 
of  msdicincB  which  relax  the  bowels  with- 
out purging  them,  and  hold  an  inter- 
mediate   p^o   between    alteratdves    and 

WhenoTer  a  person  takes  an  aperient 
medicine,  he  should  be  oarelul,  for  a  daj 
or  two,  to  TBjjr  or  entireljchan^  his  diet, 
and  theiebj  asrist  the  operation  of  tho 
ding;  thle  is  a  precau^on  vbicli  should 
never  be  forgotten.  The  following  list 
embraces  the  most  use^  medicines  «  this 
class: — rhubarb,  gT«y  powder,  sulphur, 
I — -*^-^    electuary,     — '"""    ""' 

and  such  pills 


Barbadoe*  aloes,  powdered  ^  grains, 
Colocjnth,  powd^ed    .    -    9  graioa. 

Gii^  powder 34grBiiu. 

Castile  soap     -    .    •    •    .    plough  t( 


pills,  0. 


I)  a  mass.    Divide  into  twelra 

or  two  to  be  token  for  a  doso- 
i(  PH  I»,  No.  3,  Ffronj— Take  of— 
mmpound  rhubarb   piil, 
and  compound  eolocjnlh 

pill,  of  each J  drachm. 

Calomel 18  entns. 

Oil  of  carrawaj  seed   .     .    4  drops. 

Mis  thoroughlj,  and  divide  into  twdn  ' 

pills ;  one  or  two  to  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

AvfTiavt  Potwim-.— Toko  ot—  ■ 

.Jalap,  powdered     ...    1  eeniple.  « 

Ipecacuanha,  powdered  .    2  (^nutis.  E 

Bhubarb  powder    ...    6  gnuns.  K 

Cream  of  tutor ....    1  drachm,  i 

Hix  well  in  a  inortar,  and  take  in  a  nn^  t 

quantity  of  water  the  first  thine  in  the  -r, 

hour  after  will  bood  cause  it  to  opetata.  .t 

AFKTRS. .— Whcales,     or    pimplo,  ; 

tbrmed  in  tlie  lining  membrane  of  tha  .i 

mouth,  tongue,  lira,  &c.     See  Tsiitbb.  i 

APONE0BOSI6.— Anameerroneoudf  , 

given  bj  the  anraent  anatomista  to  what  :] 

ibej  befieved  to  be  a  nervouH  eipanmon.  i 

The  term  is  now  confined  to  a  ghstening,  i 

fibrous  membnne,  spread  over  the  thim,  « 

and    lying    betweeu  the    skin    and    tho  t 

APONfEA. — A  heavy  oppresmon  at  tlie  ; 

chest ;  great  difficulty  of  breathing.    See  , , 

APOPLEXY.— The  nsme  of  this  dise«»  ", 

is  derived  from  the  Oroek,  and  st(^ti6ee  to  ; 

"strike  suddenly."     Ac  ufFection  of  the  j 
brain,  that  frequently  attacks  a  person  in 


mmg,  s 


s  him  without 


.    .       .  (erstood    •     I 

congested  state  of  the  brain,  attended  by  , 
insensibihtj,  eoma,  stertorous  breathing,  , 
and,  if  unrelieved,  resulting  in  death. 

Borne  physicians  make  several  varietiea 
of  apoplexy,  and  class  them  into  cerebr*! 
and  pulmonaiy ;  we  Bhall,^hovever.  ignore    , 
all    such    distinctions,    and    confine    onr    , 
remarks  to  the  two  most  recognized  farms 


'  tlie  disease,  tlie 


and  the 


Caugea, — The  predisposing  causes  are, 
a  certain  age — between  the  periods  of  fif^' 
and  sisty  years  j  ercat  obesity,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  bead  and  short  neck; 
sedentary  habits;  indulgence  in  a  full,  rich 
diet,  and  lai^  quantities  of  stimulating 
drinks,  especially  wine  and  spirits;  eup- 
piession  <u  customoiy  evacuations,  violent 
exercise,  strong  emotions  of  the  mind  * ' 
while  among  tile  immediately  exciting 
causes  are  a  bot  bath,  mephitic  aim,  the 
fumea  of  chaicoili  Mid  Hme  uanotie  drag*. 


IPO 
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Symptoms, — Li  general,  the  attack  is 
ndden,   though   ocoasionallj   there    are 
pRZDOiiitoij  Rymptoms,  such  as  pains  in 
the  head,  which  increase,  feeling  to  the 
jifttient  as  if  a  cord  were  drawn  across  the 
temples;  a  confusion  of  ideas,  noises  in  the 
can,  flashes  of  light  darting  hefore  the 
(jes,  difi&culty  in  articulating  words,  loss 
of  memory,  numbness  of  the  extremities, 
mBot  of  the  bodj,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
uinting,  wl^n  the  usual  characters  of  an 
attack    occur; — total   insensibility,    and 
euma  so  profound  that  no  noise  can  rouse 
tiie  patient ;  the  £Eice  is  flushed,  the  eyes 
dilaled    and     bloodshot,    the    temporal 
arteries    distended   and    projecting;    the 
i^iper  lip  is  protruded  with  every  expira- 
ban,  while  the  respiration  is  carried  on 
in  aiMirts^  or  stertorous  breathing,  with 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  the  body,  at  the  same  tune. 
Wing  oovered-with  a  cold  sweat.    Some- 
times the  &ce  is  pale,  the  quick,  full,  and 
houndine  nature  of  the  pulse,  however, 
auffidmuy  indicating  the   state   of  the 
CDCulatioiu 

Treaintent.-^The  first  duly  is  to  place 
the  patient  in  a  recumbent  position,  with 
the  head  dightly  raised,  the  coat,  necker- 
diie^  and  any  part  of  the  dress    that 
pfesses  on  the  neck  or  throat,  removed, 
and  a  rein  in  one  or  both  arms  opened  as 
qoiddy  as  possible,  and  the  blood  allowed 
to  fbw  till  the  pulse  falls,  the  pupil  con- 
tracts, and  the  breathing  becomes  more 
BatvaL    It  is  only  in  fight  cases  that 
pnfeet  consciousness  is  recovered  under 
tlie  bleeding.    In  general,  when  the  above 
dfeets  have  been  obtained,  the  bleeding 
nar  be  stopped,  the  patient  removed  to 
V&L  bottles  of  hot  water  |>laced  at  the  feet, 
cold  lotions  applied  to  the  head,  and  two 
cr  three  drops  of  croion  oil  rubbed  on  the 
toorae,  and,  in  half  an  hour  after,  a  strong 
UadL  draught  ^ven.    The  lotion  for  the 
head  may  consist  of  camphor  water  and 
Tinmr,  or  2  drachms  en  sal  ammoniac 
fiwMT^  in  a  quart  of  water,  to  which  a 
wmeglass  of  vinegar  has  been  added. 

When  t^  case  is  more  serious  than 
sadi  means  will  properly  meet,  the  head 
Aould  be  shaved,  or  the  hair  closely  cut, 
and  a  bladder  of  pounded  ice  laid  on  the 
aealp,  while  mustard  plasters  are  to  be 
vnjyped  round  the  feet,  and  another  laid 
along  the  back  of  the  neck. 

If  stOl  more  energetic  measures  are 
called  fiv,  instead  €i  the  mustard  to  the 
aedk,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
aape  of  the  neck,  and  in  aduution  to  the 
CR)ton  oD,  8  or  10  gxaSaas  of  calomel  put  I 


into  the  mouth,  and  the  black  draught 
repeated  in  two  hours  after  the  first. 

As  soon  as  a  powerful  action  is  excited 
in  the  bowels,  and  the  mustard  to  the  feet 
and  the  remedies  to  the  neck  begin'  to 
take  effect,  and  the  patient  appears  to 
recover  consciousness,  these  means  may 
be  suspended,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
body  attended  to.  Sometimes  the  power 
of  swallowing  is  totally  arrested,  when 
great  care  must,  be  observed  in  adminis- 
tering draughts  or  drinks,  and  only  what 
the  tongue  can  absorb  put  into  the  mouth. 

WTien  the  exciting  cause  of  apoplexy 
proceeds  &om  a  hearty  meal,  or  a  large 
amount  of  spirituous  liquor,  the  treatment 
should  commence  with  an  emetic;  the 
following,  given  in  warm  water,  being  the 
best 

Emetic  DrauahU    Take  of — 
White  vitriol     .    .    .    •    ^  drachm. 
Tartar  emetic     ....    2  grains. 
Dissolve  in  a  wineglass  of  water. 

When  the  patient  is  recovering,  atten- 
tion must  be  directed  to  his  digestive 
system,  and  the  adoption  of  such  means 
as  ma^  tend  to  waxd  off  future  attacks. 
The  circulation  is  to  be  kept  down  by 
occasional  doses  of  the  foUowmg  mixture. 
Take  of— 

Mint  water 6  ounces. 

Tartar  emetic    ....    3  Grains. 
Tincture  of  digitalis    •    .    1  drachm. 

^  Nitrate  of  potass  ...  10  grains. 
Dissolve,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  every 
three  or  four  hours.  The  state  of  the 
bowels  is  to  be  regulated  by  proper  purga- 
tive medicines,  and  the  patient  debarred 
from  all  animal,  food,  wme,  spirits,  and 
malt  liquors,  and  kept,  for  a  time,  ex- 
clusively on  farinaceous  food,  vegetables, 
and  milk,  accompanied  by  gentle  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  occasional  adoption 
of  the  cupping  glasses  to  the  temples ;  and, 
in  obstinate  cases,  by  establishing  a  seton 
in  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  through  the 
back  of  the  arm. 

Sesotts  ApoPLEXY.-^This  form  of  the 
disease  is  almost  peculiar  to  extreme  age, 
and  consists  generally  of  an  effusion  of 
serum  on  the  brain ;  but  as  the  treatment 
adopted  in  sanguinary  apoplexy  would 
destroy  the  patient,  the  mode  of  procedure 
requires  to  be  greatly  modified. 

Symptoms.  —  The  disease  first  shows 
itself  by  pains  in  the  head,  drowsiness, 
difficully  of  speaking  clearly,  loss  of 
memory,  with  partial  or  complete  paralysis 
of  a  limb,  or  the  entire  side  of  the  body. 

Treatment, — ^The  patient's  ieet  ^ovsJiii 
he  immediately  plunged,  into  Yiot  nv^Xas, 
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Knistard  plasters  applied  to  the  feet  and 
thighs,  a  blister  laid  on  the  nape  of  the 
jibSlj  and  three  or  four  leeches  applied  to 
either  temple.  The  bowels  should  be  acted 
on  by  the  following  pills,  and  the  annexed 
Biixtare  given  at  regular  intervals. 
JPurgative  Pills. — ^Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  pill, 
compound      asaafoetida 
pill,  of  each  .....    1  scruple. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  pills:  two  to 
be  given  every  four  hours  till  they  operate. 
The  Mixture.— Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    .    1  scruple. 

Camphor  water ....    6  ounces. 

Dover's  powder .     .     .    .    ^  drachm. 

Spirits  of  sulphuric  ether    1  drachm. 
Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
four  hours.     For  a  more  complete  account 
of  this  form  of  apoplexy,  see  the  article 

"Pa  TLA  T  "VflTH 

APOSTHUME.— An  old  professional 
tenn  for  any  lai^  swelling ;  an  abscess, 
or  collection  of  corrupt  humour;  and  some- 
times called  an  impoethume. 

APOTHECARY.— By  this  term  was 
formerly  understood  a  person  who  merely 
oompoimded  medicines,  made  up  prescrip- 
tions, and  sold  drugs, — a  word  analogous 
to  •  the  modem  phrase  of  chemist  and 
druggist.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  tho  drug  seUers  or  apothe- 
caries were  separated  from  the  grocers, 
^th  whom  they  had  been  for  a  long  time 
incorporated  as  a  united  guild,  and,  rising 
in  social  distinction,  began  to  exercise 
the  fimctions  of  both  the  physician  and 
aareeoa. 

The  medical  education  of  this  new  class 
of  practitioners  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  crude  and  limited,  and  con- 
fflsted  in  chief  of  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship  to  some  apothecary,  and,  for  a  few 
months  of  the  last  year,  attending  clinical 
practice  in  some  public  chari^  or  in- 
firmary,  or  what  was  called  "wafiring  the 
hospitals."  The  science  of  medicine  con- 
sequently became  a  kind  of  traditionary 
practice — a  blind  following  of  suit  by  the 
pupil  of  what  he  had  acquired  from  his 
tutor.  To  remedy  this  defective  state  of 
things,  many  alterations  were  made  in 
the  bje-laws  and  reflations  of  the  cor- 
poration of  apothecaries  at  different  times, 
till  1815,  when  a  new  charier  was 
granted  to  the  apothecaries  of  England 
and  "Wales,  investing  the  society,  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  with  powers  to  estab- 
lish a  scheme  of  education,  examine  and 
jfoss  candidates  for  a  licence  to  practise, 


and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales. 

Since  1816,  the  rules  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Company  have  been  considerably  enlarged, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  memcal 
knowledge;  the  term  of  study  greatly 
augmented;  the  branches  of  imormatioa 
multiplied,  and  the  examination  of  can- 
didates rendered  in&iitelymOTe  searching^ 
and,  for  the  public  safety,  far  more  8aii*> 
factoij,  till,  at  the  present  day,  tho 
examination  for  a  licence  to  practice  as 
an  apothecary  is  quite  as  severe  and 
honorary  as  tnat  for  a  diploma  of  surgeon 
&om  either  of  the  Boyal  Colleges  of  Smv 
gcons  of  London,  Edinbm^h,  or  Dublin. 

An  L.A.C.,  or  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company,  has  the  privileffe  of 
practising  in  any  part  of  Englana  and 
Wales,  in  the  double  capacity  of  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  to  recover,  in  a  court 
of  law,  his  bill,  so  long  as  he  acts  as  aa 
apotheeaiy — ^that  is,  compounds,  in  has 
own  house  or  shop,  the  medicines  he  gtvea 
to  his  patients ;  but  if  he  writes  a  prescxip* 
tion,  sends  it  elsewhere  to  be  comLpoundeo, 
and  accepts  a  feo  for  his  advice,  he  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  his  Uoence,  becomes 
amenable  to  the  court  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  or  Surgeons,  and  forfeit  his 
privilege  of  suing  for  his  bill.    See  FxM^ 

G-ENESAL  PBACTITIOlffEB. 

APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASUBES.— This  name  is  given  to  the 
standard  by  which  medical  men,  and  aU 
venders  or  dispensers  of  drugs,  whether  soHd 
or  fluid,  weigVor  propertied  the  quantitiM 
of  the  sever^  articles  required  in  prescrip-- 
tions,  or  the  making  of  medi<»l  com- 
pounds. 

The  druggist  buys  his  goods  by  the 
avoirdupois  weight  of  16  ounces  to  the 
pound,  and  vends  or  disp^ises  his  com- 
modities by  the  apothecaries'  weight  of 
12  ounces.  The  following  tables  wiU  show 
the  relative  proportion  of  each  part  to  tiw 
whole  in  botn  the  solid  and  liquid  divisioaa, 
together  with  their  abbreviations  and  pro- 
fessional signs. 

Weights. 

The  1  Pound,  equal  to  6,760  grains  of 

water,  is  abbreviated  fb-t  and  mdicated 

thus,  li;  and  divided  into — 
12  Ounces,  equal  to  480  grains  of  water 

in   each  ounce,  abbreviated  Os.,    axMl 

indicated  thus,  J ; 
Each  Ounce  divided  into  8  drachms,  equal 

to  60  grains  each  drachm,  abbreviated 

Dr.,  and  indicated  thus,  3  > 
Each  Drachm   being   subdivided  into  3 
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lefl,  equal  to  20  grains  each  scruple, 
dated  S.,  and  indicated  thus,  B ; 
ruple  hemg  20  grains. 

Measure. 
I  contains  70,000  grains  of  water, 
reviated  C,  for  c<mgiu8y  a  gallon, 
ivided  into — 

containing  8,750  grains  in  each, 
riated  O.,  for  oetamus, — 
s  divided  into  20  ounces,  contain- 
J7'6   grains  in  each,  abbreviated 

Ounce  is  divided  into  8  drachms, 
nfng  54*7  grains  in  each,  abbre- 

fl.  3. 
Drachm — equivalent  to^  dro|)s  in 
bachm,  indicated  by  TTl,  minims, 
.,  ffutteBf  drops. 

half  an  ounce  or  half  a  drachm 
irticle,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  is 

it  is  customary  to  indicate  the 

by  the  addition  of  a  double  $ 
Last  figure,  as  thus  —  3  iss,  one 
and  a  naif — the  double  s  standing 
is,  half.  Half  an  ounce  may 
J  expressed  in  this  manner — J  s"' 
eluns  thus — 3  iv.,  four  drachms. 
ph  the  term  drop  will  be  frequently 
L  this  work,  the  quantity  miphed 
phrase  is  always  meant  as  minims, 
ed  by  the  gradients  on  the  small 
measure  gmsses,  called  the  "  drop 
."  The  necessity  of  always 
ag  the  drops  will   be    apparent 

is  known  that  the  quantity  con- 
in  each  drop  depends  on  the 
of  the  fluid  itself,  the  size  of  the 
of  the  bottle  from  which  it  is 
,  and  whether  a  cork  or  a  stopper 
IS  a  medium.  As  a  general  rule, 
im  is  half  as  much  more  than  the 
See  Weights  and  Measuses. 
LBEL.  See  Dbbss. 
kJBITION.  —  An  appearance,  a 
object,   contradistinguished   from 

an  object  seen  by  the  mind,  and 
;d  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  pro- 

from  the  misconception  of  an 
ad  resulting  from  some  functional 
doce  of  the  mind  or  other  organ  of 
an-  See  Mind,  iMAaiNATioN,  &c. 
ETITE.— The  natural  desire  for 
:hat  condition  of  the  stomach, 
in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body, 
ihes  the  individual  to  recruit  the 
by  sufficient  and  wholesome  nutri- 

fular  appetite,  recurring  at  stated 
8  in  the  24  hours,  may  be  regarded 
»8t  and  most  certain  evidence  of 
I  health.    Of  healthy  appetite  it  / 


is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak;  of 
imhcalthy  appetite  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  chief  of  these,  however, 
are  depraved  appetite,  the  fknciful  ap- 
petite, and  the  loss  of  appetite. 

Depeaved  Appetite. — There  are  many 
phases  of  this  disease,  each  of  them  pre- 
senting '  special  functional  distinctions, 
from  an  mordinate  appetite,  oit  simple 
gluttony,  to  a  voracious,  morbid,  or  un- 
natural appetite. 

The  cav^e  of  this  disease,  in  its  several 
phases,  proceeds  most  frequently  from  an 
imusual  distention  or  size  of  the  stomach, 
accompanied  with  a  peculiarly  irritable 
state  of  the  muscular  coat  of  that  organ, 
and  an  unusual  activity  of  the  nerves 
supplying  the  different  coats  of  the  organ, 
especially  the  lining  or  mucous  membrane, 
causing  that  preternatural  craving  to  bo 
experienced,  which,  in  some  cases,  can 
never  be  completely  satisfied. 

The  quantity  of  food  or  the  amount  of 
edible  substances  consumed  by  the  in- 
dividual in  some  cases  of  bulima,  or 
voracious  appetite,  would  seem  incredible, 
if  not  certified  by  persons  of  undoubted 
veracity.  A  child  of  seven  years  has  been 
known  to  devour,  after  a  meal  suffiei^it 
for  an  adult  labourer,  a  raw  rabbit,  half 
a  pound  of  candles,  and  a  large  quantity 
ojf  butter,  all  in  rapid  succession.  This 
child — a  girl — daily  consumed  more  food 
than  the  entire  uonily  of  five  children 
and  the  parents,  and  oven  then  remained 
unsated.  The  amoimt  of  solid  food  of 
every  kind,  no  matter  how  loathsome, 
that  persons  under  this  malady  can  con- 
sume, is  often  amazing ;  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  disease  being  that 
satiety  seems  never  to  be  reached,  or  if 
for  a  brief  time  the  ravenous  desire  seems 
assuaged,  the  moment  digestion  com- 
mences— ^which  is  almost  ^ways  strong 
and  rapid — the  gnawing  stimulus  returns, 
pr(mipting  the  patient  to  seize  the  most 
revolting  subs1»nces  to  appease  it.  Li 
some  cases,  where  the  diseased  appetite 
exists  with  thickening  or  acirrhns — first 
stage  of  cancer — of  the  stomach,  the  food, 
instead  of  being  digested,  is,  soon  after 
being  swallowed,  rejected  by  vomiting, — 
the  patient  passing  his  time  between  a 
wolfish  craving  for  aliment,  a  disgusting 
gorge,  and  a  casting  back  of  me  un- 
digested food. 

The  treatment  for  this  imnatural  con- 
dition must  be  as  much  moral  as  medical. 
The  first  object  must  be  attempted  by 
keeping  the  patient  ment&Wy  am  "VwdSV-j 
emph^d;  by  exercise  ia  compaity,"?r\iSE»> 
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by  interesting  and  varied  conversation, 
the  mind  may  be  diverted  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  stomach;  by  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath,  and  vigorous  friction  over 
the  body  with  the  flesh-brush  j  and  by 
givmg,  at  short  intervals,  such  food  as 
will  necessitate  long  mastication,  such  as 
hard  ship  or  cabin  biscuits,  and  boiled 
beef;  and  finally,  by  extendirig,  gradually, 
the  intervals  of  eating.  The  medic^ 
treatment  consists  in  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  turpentine,  grey  powder,  and 
soda,  in  the  following  manner.    Take  of — 

Grey  powder  ....  18  grains. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda    1  drachm. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .    6  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders :   one 
to    bo    given   everv  night    at   bedtime. 
Take  of— 

Castor  oil 2  ounces. 

Spirits  of  turpentine    .    3  drachms. 
Mix,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  in  a  little 
water  eveij  morning. 

Benefit  is  sometimes  eflfected  by  disgust- 
ing the  person  with  some  article  to  which 
he  is  more  particularly  p^tial,  or  by 
sickening  him  with  his  whole  meal  by 
secretly  mixing  a  grain  or  a  ^rain  and  a 
half  of  tartar  emetic  with  his  food,  and 
causing  him  to  vomit.  This  plan,  to  be 
effectual,  should  be  repeated  after  a  day 
or  two's  intermission;  but  it  must  be 
practised  with  great  care  as  to  the  dose 
of  antimony  given,  and  keeping  the  person 
in  ignorance  of  the  means  adopted. 

llie  same  means  have  been  found  effec- 
tual in  curing  drunkards  of  their  infatua- 
tion for  certam  beverages  and  spirits. 

The  Fanciful  Appetite. — There  are 
also  several  varieties  of  this  condition  of 
deranged  appetite;  but  the  most  important 
of  these  are — 1st,  those  occurring  in  child- 
ren, or  persons  affected  with  worms ;  2nd, 
attacking  young  females  whose  systems 
have  been  impaired  by  the  irregularity 
of  the  natural  secretion;  and  3rdly,  among 
females  during  certain  stages  of  pregnancy. 
In  all  these  conditions  the  appetite  is  ex- 
tremely various  and  peculiar:  children 
grope  among  the  ashes,  and  no  intimida- 
tion can  restrain  them  from  eating  the 
cinders,  slate  pencil,  raw  meat,  bits  of 
suet,  egg-shells,  sour  apples,  and  many 
other  crude  and  indigestible  substances; 
while  the  manner  in  which  young  females 
will  eat  lime  and  chalk  is  equally  notice- 
able. In  respect  to  pregnant  women,  the 
fact  of  their  changeable  appetite  is  well 
known — showing  itself  in  those  extra- 
ordinary freaks  of  appetite,  generally 
Jtnown  as  "Jongiaga,"  in  which  the  female 


craves  for  certain  kinds  of  fruits,  fish,  or 
meats.    See  PEEGUAircT. 

In  all  these  cases  the  exciting  cause  is 
some  irritation  of  the  system  in  one  or 
other  of  the  abdominal  organs,  producing 
a  preternatural  activity  oi  the  nerves  of 
the  stomach,  and  causing  an  accumulation 
of  acrid  juices  in  that  organ, — to  alleviate 
which,  nature  suggests  to  the  suffers 
such  remedies  as  contain  absorbent  pro- 
perties: these  are  found  in  a  large  pro- 
portion in  cinders,  lime,  chalk,  egg-sheUs, 
suet,  &c.  The  remedies  for  these  cott^ 
ditions  of  fanciful  appetite  will  be  found 
under  the  head  of  Worms  and  Chl(»osi^ 
which  see. 

Loss  OP  Appetite. — Thisis  afunctional 
derangement  that  seldom  occurs  as  an 
original  disorder;  almost  always  following 
infmmmations,  fevers,  and  long  standing 
chronic  diseases.  In  such  cases,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  regulated  more  or  less  by 
the  nature  of  the  primary  cause. 

When,  however,  loss  of  appetite  is  the 
result  of  old  age  or  general  debility,  fiee 
from  any  tangible  msease,  the  appetite 
may  be  restored,  and  a  general  tone  given 
to  the  stomach,  by  a  course  of  stomachio 
tonics,  and  an  occasional  nuld,  wazm 
aperient,  by  taking  out-of-door  exercise^ 
by  having  the  meals  served  at  regular 
intervals,  and  by  never  allowing  the 
stomach  to  be  without  food  for  more  thui 
four  hours  at  one  time. 

The  treatment  should  commence  by 
taking  a  compound  rhubarb  pill  night 
and  morning,  till  the  bowels  have  been 
acted  on  gently ;  when  either  the  follow- 
ing mixture  or  the  powders  are  to  be 
taKen,  and  persisted  in  for  some  time,  or 
till  a  returning  desire  for  food  shows  -Qnd 
stomach  is  gaining  strength  or  tone. 
Mixture. — ^Take  of — 

Camomile  flowers    .    .    2  drachms. 

Ginger  root  (bruised). 
Cardamom  seeds  (do.), 
CascariUa  bark  (do.), 
of  each 1  drachm. 

Boiling  water     .    .    .    ^  pint. 
Infuse  for  6  or  8  hours,  strain,  and  then 
add— 

Elixir  of  vitriol  ...  40  drops. 
Mix,  and  take  a  large  tablespoonful  every 
four  hours. 

Poioders. — Take  of — 

Burnt  carbonate  of  soda    1  drachm. 

Powdered  rhubarb, 
powdered  ginger,  of 
each .24  grains. 

Colombo  powder      .     .  18  erains. 

Magnesia,  carbonate    .    2  drachms. 
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lioroiighlj,  and  diyide  into  12 
!,  of  whidi  one  is  to  be  taken  in 
laasfiil  of  cold  water  an  hour  before 
sal,  or  four  times  a  day. 
le  sune  time,  care  must  be  taken 
le  diet;  all  gravies,  booths,  or 
iahes  avoided,  and  each  meal  made 
X  as  possible  on  solid  food,  with  a 
oportion  of  juicy  animal  fibre.   See 

STICK. 

LES.— -There    are   nearly    1,500 

I  of  this  valuable  firuit;  and  of 

productions  of  our  orchards,  there 

mit  more  serviceable  to  the  in- 

bs  of  this  country  than  the  apple, 

r  as  a  luxuiy,  but  as  a  wholesome 

ritdousfood. 

3S  contain  sugar,  gum,  a   small 

f  of  oxalic,  and  a  la^  proportion 

c  acid,  —  that  acid  prmciple  on 

the  grateful  odour  of  the   fruit 

I. 

apples,  in  the  estimation  of  some 

^ners,  are  considered  particularly 

ssome  to  persons  of  weak  digestion, 

flatulence,  pain,  and  indigestion; 
his  is  a  fftct,  it  will  generally  be 
0  depend  more  on  the  manner  in 
hey  are  eaten,  than  from  any  fault 
Bruit.  All  apples  contain  a  large 
;  c/i fixed,  air,  and,  if  eaten  hastily, 
p  passes  into  the  stomach  before 
srated, — in  which  case,  when  given 
the  process  of  digestion,  and  ex- 

by  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  that 
naturally  becomes  distended  and 
.t.  A  person  with  weak  \digestion 
first  peel  the  apple,  then  scrape  the 
th  a  knife,  and  separating  the  seeds 
t>us  cell-cases,  eat  the  scraped  pulp, 
done  or  on  thin  slices  of  bread.  In 
it  these  forms,  ap^ples  will  be  found 
toie  digestion  rawer  than  impede  it. 
,  peculiarity  with  this  firuit,  that, 
rer   it    does    produce    unpleasant 

tiiose  consequences  pass  off  by 
ling  its  use,  and  after  a  few 
it  ma^  be  taken  at  any  hour, 
most  m  any  quantity.  It  is  a 
of  some  tnat  apples  are  most 
ftble  when  taken  in  the  morning, 
aefidal  in  the  day,  and  hurtful  at 
but  this,  like  other  popular  sayings, 
'  partly  true :  thousands  of  J^nch 
mss  make  a  hearty  supper  of  an 
md  a  piece  of  bread,  it  is  not  in 
■etice  of  eating  apples,  but  in  the 
nal  use  of  them  only,  that  any 
resides.  When  cooked,  apples  be- 
Bxtiemefy  nutritive,  as  then  much 
free  add  is  converted  into  sugar. 


Medicinally,  the  apple  acts  as  a 
stomachic,  by  promoting  digestion,  and, 
either  raw  or  boiled,  becomes  a  laxative, 
especially  in  the  morning;  while  in  its 
ripe  state,  it  is  most  beneficial  as  a  grateful 
and  refreshing^  luxury,  correcting  the  im- 
purities of  the  blood,  and  cooling  the 
system.  Apples  are  also  admirable  as  a 
condiment  or  corrective  to  rich  food, 
especially  when  used  as  sauce. 

There  is  only  one  variety  of  food  with 
or  after  which  apples  are  iiMurious, 
and  that  is,  fish.  See  Cidbb,  !E^uitb, 
Food.  • 

APPOSITE.-— A  term  used  in  surgeiy 
to  express  the  laying  together  of  the 
fractured  extremities  of  a  broken  bone  in 
a  position  as  near  to  nature  as  possible, 
so  as  to  insure  their  reunion.  To  place 
in  apposition  is  to  adjust  the  parts  as 
nearly  in  a  natural  state  as  possible. 

APEICOT.  —  This  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  firuit  belongs  to  the 
species  known  as  the  Pruwus  ArmenUuMy 
of  which  there  are  nearly  30  varieties, 
15  being  native  to  this  country.  The 
apricot  is  nourishing,  sweet,  and  very 
wholesome,  surpassing  the  peach,  nec- 
tarine, and  cherry  in  all  its  qualities.  Hie 
Chinese  make  lozenges  out  of  the  clarified 
juice  of  the  apricot,  which,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  makes  a  very  beautiful  and  re- 
freshing beverage,  lake  all  its  iq>ecies, 
the  kernels  of  tms  firuit  contain  a  certain 
amount  of  prussic  acid.  The  young  shoots 
of  the  plant  are  used  as  a  dye-stuff,  to 
impart  a  rich,  warm,  cinnamon  colour  to 
wool.    See  Feuit. 

AQUA. — ^The  Latin  name  for  water. 
Besides  the  natural  waters,  such  as  spring, 
river,  and  rain  waters,  and  the  medicinal 
springs,  such  as  the  saJine  and  chalybeate, 
there  are  many  artificial  waters  used  in 
medicine.  Of  tne  first,  the  most  important 
are  the  aqua  fontana,  or  fountain  water, 
and  aqua  distillata,  distilled  water.  For 
the  uses  and  properties  of  both,  see 
Watee. 

For  lime  water,  mint,  peppermint,  elder 
flowCT,  cinnamon,  and  other  medicinal 
waters  of  that  nature,  see  the  different 
substances  named. 

AQUAFOETIS.--Strong  water.  Tha» 
misnamed  article  is  the  Btron£;est  and 
most  corrosive  of  all  the  acids  in  tho 
Pharmaoopceia,  and  takes  the  foremost 
place  among  the  mineral  acids,-— aquaf<nrtis 
or  nitric  add.  For  its  chemical  and 
medicinal  properties,  see  Niteio  Acid. 

AQUA  KEGALIS,  or  Eoyal  Water. 
— ^  named  becatise  it  i^oaaeaae^^ii^^c 
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of  dissolving  all  the  metals,  even  gold,  the 
best  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  acted  on 
of  the  noble  metals.  The  aqua  re^alis 
was  a  combination  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acdd,  or  aquafortis  and  spirits  o£  salt.  See 
MiNBBAL  Acids. 

AQUA  TOPH ANIA— This  treacherous 
and  deadly  liquid  obtained  its  name  frxHn 
an  infamous  woman,  a  native  of  Palermo, 
where  she  was  bom  about  the  year  1670. 
Taking  up  her  residence  in  Naples,  she 
soon  made  herself  universally  known  as 
the  seller  of  a  secret  and  deadly  poison. 
This  fatal  compound,  to  which  her  name 
was  ultimately  given,  is  supposed  to  have 
boenahi^hlyconcentxated  aqueous  solution 
of  arsenic.  So  potent  yet  insidious  was 
the  effect  of  the  nostrum,  that,  according 
to  the  dose  and  mode  of  exhibition,  the 
death  of  the  victim  could  be  calculated  to 
a  day;  while  all  but  the  guilty  relative 
contemplated  the  doomed  friend  as  suc- 
cumbing to  a  slow  but  mortal  malady. 
So  extensive  were  her  dealings,  that  hardly 
a  noble  family  in  Europe  but  had  to 
deplore  the  untimely  loss  of  some  beloved 
friend  or  relative  effected  by  her  agency. 
After  a  long  career  of  horriole  crime,  her 
iniquitous  course  was  at  length  arrested, 
and  the  inJGEimous  woman  was  brought  to 
justice. 

When  submitted  to  the  torture,  she 
cofifessed  to  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
selling,  to  women,  who  wished  to  get  rid 
of  their  husbands;  and  to  heirs,  impatient 
at  their  fathers'  length  of  years ;  and  to 
others,  who  had  relations  or  enemies  ther 
wished  removed,  her  deadly  compound^ 
giving  in  a  list  of  six  hundred  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  had  perished  by  her 
means.    See  Absbnic. 

AQUA  MIB-ABILIS,  or  Wondebptjl 
Watee. — A  stimulating  cordial,  made  by 
distilling  water  in  which  cloves,  cubebs, 
mace,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  some  other 
spices  have  been  boiled. 

A  wineglassful  of  this  cordial  was  some 
years  ago  held  in  great  esteem  for  colic, 
flatulence,  and  faintings. 

AQUA  VITiE.— Water  of  life;  usque- 
baugh. The  national  spirit  of  any  country 
has  received  this  general  name,  whether 
brandy,  schiedam,  or  whiskey.  Any  ardent 
spirit.  

AQUEOUS  HUMOUR.-— One  of  the 
hmnours  of  the  eye,  lyin^  in  the  anterior 
chamber  of  that  organ,  immediately  be- 
hind the   cornea.     See  Eye,  Anatomy 

OF. 

AEACHNITIS. — A  name  sometimes 
^rsso  to  inflammation  of  the  membrtnes 


of  the  brain,    ^ee  Brahjt,  IhiiiAXHATiov 
of;  MsNiirchiTis. 

ABACHNpiD  MEMBBANK— On* 
of  the  three  investing  membranes  of  the 
brain ;  so  called  from  the  extrone  delict^ 
of  its  texture,  bdnff  literally  as  delicwte 
as  a  spider's  web,  m>m  whwh  it  derivw 
its  name  of  andmoid.  See  .Bbaet^ 
Anatomy  of. 

AEDENT  SPIRITS.  — Any  ^stifled 
spirit,  containii^  a  large  omonni  of 
alcohol,  such  as  brantfy,  rum,  ^;iB» 
whiskey,  arrack,  Ac.  AU  ardent  spiriti 
are,  when  judiciously  taken,  both  yaluablB 
stimulants  and  tonics,  and  their  effects  on 
the  human  system  in  certain  cases  of 
debility,  or  malignant  disease,  extreme^ 
beneficial ;  but  when  taken  to  excess,  or 
in  an  overdose,  their  resuIbB  are  not  only 
dangerous,  but  often  fataL 

The  consequences  of  a  £ree  indulgenfle 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  are  of  tjbe 
most  distressing  character:  emaciatian, 
loss  of  appetite,  nervous  tremors  {esp^ 
ciaUy  of  the  hands),  loss  of  memoi^ 
paralysis,  and  often  delirimm  tremems,  ot 
trembling  insanity,  and  congestian  of  tbo 
brain,  oar  serous  apoplexy. 

In  a  large  dose,  most  of  the  ardent  spiriti 
act  as  a  narcotic  poison,  affecting  the 
brain,  and  producing  coma,  insensiBililfy^ 
and  sometimes  apoplexy. 

In  such  cases,  the  first  duty  is  to  unload 
the  stomach  of  the  spirit,  which,  while 
remaining  there,  acts  on  the  system  as  • 
poison.  This  necessary  measure  should 
be  effected,  if  possible,  by  means  of  the 
stomach-pump;  afterwards  cleansing  tht 
organ  by  piimping  in  some  warm  wateo^ 
and  then  orawmg  it  off  again,  till  all  the 
spirit  has  been  removi^.  When  tiie 
stomach-pump  cannot  be  obtained,  an 
emetic  of  half  a  drachm  of  white  vitriol 
should  be  given  in  warm  water,  or  elae 
vomiting  excited  by  tickling  the  gullei 
and  uviua  with  the  teathery  end  of  a  pevu 
Sec  DfiUNEENNBSS ;  Poison. 

AREOLA,— A  word  derived  from  the 
Latin,  the  diminutive  of  area,  a  void, 
open  space.  The  brown  cirde  whidi 
surrounds  the  nipples  of  females,  and  a 
part  of  a  peculiarbr  organized  tissue.  The 
areola  of  the  femide  breast  undergoes  paah> 
ticular  changes  during  the  periods  of 
prc^ancy  aj&d  suckling,  and  from  pea- 
sessmg  a  remarkable  sympathy  with  the 
womb,  has  generally  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  series  of  symptoms  indicative  of 
pregnancy. 

AREOMETER.  —  A  small,  delieate 
instrument  to  measuze  and  ascertain  the 
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ipedfie  grayity  of  any  fluid  lighter  than 


ABQENTUM.— Sflvcr.  Many  pro- 
of this — one  of  the  noble  metals 
in  use  in  the  practice  of  j^hysic, 
mcb  as  the  oxid^  cyanide,  and  nitnite; 
hut  as  they  all  possees  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  memcmal  proporties,  and  the 
gitrate  of  silTer  is  the  best  and  most 
manageable,  that  is  the  preparation 
fenerally  nsed.     See  Luirui  Caustic, 

■id  NiTBATS  OV  SlLTEK. 

ARGIIi,  ARGILLA,  ob  ABGOL.— 
A  fine  white  day,  used  in  the  manufacturo 
fiferoekeiiT.    See  Alvmika, 

ARM  (ihe)  comprehends  the  whole  of 
the  fliroetEiair  extremity,  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  nngefB,  and,  anatomically  considered, 
consifltsof  30  Ixmes;  but,  in  its  more  limited 
■oiae,  is  confined  to  what  is  called  the  arm 

Cper,  and  the  fcne-aim.  The  arm  proper 
mly  one  bone — the  humervs — attached 
at  its  upper  extremity,  by  a  ball  and  socket 
Unt  to  the  shoulder  blade;  and  at  its 
Mvwer  extremity,  by  a  species  of  hinge 
joint,  to  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm, 
which  extends  from  the  elbow  to  the 
viist.  The  fore-arm  consists  of  two 
tmnes,  the  radins  and  nlna;  the  former 
Ae  external,  and  tibe  larger  of  the  two 
bones ;  the  latter  internal,  and  the  smaller. 
The  fince-arm  is  connected  above  with  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  JtumeruSj  or  bone 
§t  the  arm,  forming  the  elbow  joint,  and 
below  to  die  double  row  of  small  bones 
composing  the  wri«>t.  For  the  rcmaiiung 
MrtMms  of  the  superior  extremity,  see 
Shouldbb,  Hand,  and  Skeleton. 

Both  pOTtions  of  the  arm  are  more 
nb^ect  to  fracture,  or  the  breaking  of 
Itea  Afferent  bones,  than  any  other  part 
«f  the  body.  The  humertu,  or  bone  of 
^  arm,  may  be  broken  in  any  part  of 
M  length,  though  the  portions  most 
ficoocBtly  fractured  are  about  three 
aines  below  the  head,  about  the  same 
firtuiee  tAioive  tiie  elbow  joint,  or  its 
isver  extremity,  and  across  the  middle 
dihe  shaft. 

fractures  may  be  either  trans- 
or  oblifus.  When  transverse,  or 
eonpletely  across  the  bone,  there  is  seldom 
Bam,  if  any,  displacement  of  the  parts ; 
whema,  when  the  fracture  is  in  an  oblique 
or  splintered  direction,  in  consequence  of 
the  opposite  muscles  puUing  in  contrary 
viTB,  there  is  much  displacement  and 
•hortening  of  the  limb. 
IsDiCATio^s. — ^Instant  loss  of  power. 


the  two  ends  of  ihe  bone  rubbing  on  eadi 
other ;  and  when  the  fracture  is  oblique, 
by  the  shortening  of  the  limb. 

Tbeatment. — The  patient  being  seated 
in  a  chair,  one  person  is  to  grasp  the  broken 
arm  firmly  with  both  h&ads,  above  the 
fracture ;  while  the  operator,  bending  the 
fore-arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  ana, 
takes  hold  of  the  limb  above  the  elbow 
with  his  left  hand,  and  as  he  holds  the 
fore-arm  with  his  right,  gradually  and 
care^lly  pulls  down  or  extends  the  arm, 
till  the  edges  of  the  bone  are  brought 
down  to  be  in  exact  apposition,  or  in 
their  natural  situation ;  two  pads,  or  long, 
narrow  bags,  filled  with  wool  or  bran,  are 
then  to  be  laid  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fractured  bone,  and  over  each  a  splint  is 
to  be  placed ;  and  while  the  operator  keeps 
the  whole  finnly  together  with  his  han&, 
the  assistant  is  to  tie  the  splints  securely 
by  two  or  three  pieces  of  strong,  broad 
tape ;  the  fore-arm  is  then  to  be  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  supported  in  that  position 
by  a  handkcrehief  m>m  the  neck. 

The  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are,  either 
separately  or  together,  extremely  liable  to 
be  fractured;  and  though  across  their 
middle  is  the  portion  most  frequently 
broken,  the  injury  may  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  shaft  of  cither. 

From  falls,  blows,  and  casualties  with 
machinery,  and  from  some  other  causes, 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  very  fre- 
quently broken,  and,  like  the  bone  of  the 
arm,  may  be  fractured  either  obliquely  or 
transversely.  The  radius,  however,  or 
larger  of  the  two,  from  being  on  the 
outside,  and  more  exposed  than  its 
smaller  and  inner  companion,  is  the  bone 
most  frequently  injured.  When  the 
accident  has  been  severe,  or  the  fall  con- 
siderable, both  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
snapped  at  once,  —  the  lower  third  of 
either  bono  bein^  the  part,  after  the 
middle,  where  the  fracture  most  generally 
occurs.  The  ivdications  are  aunost  tlie 
same  here  as  in  the  arm  proper — loss  of 
power,  and  pain,  when  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  and  displacement  and  shorten- 
inff  when  both  bones  are  broken  obliquely. 

Tbbatmbnt. — ^Thero  are  no  bones  more 
easily  set  than  those  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
the  operation  may  be  performed  by  the 
merest  tyro  with  perfect  propriety  and 
neatness,  if  the  following  nue  is  first 
attended  to: — The  fore^arm  is  to  he 
placed      halfway      between     pronation 

edgeways 


and    supination,    or    in    an 
pain,  and  a  grating  noise  heard  -when  )  position,    the    thumb    being    wppemtost. 
the  aim  is  moved  or  examined,  caused  by  /  By  iMa  simple  precaution,  the  oonsa  «SQ 
t7 
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ASir 


plued  in  their  uatunl  utuatkoi ;  wlieD 
■H  tlie  opcraUir  has  to  do  fiuther,  u  to 

iid«  of  the  upper  bone,  oc  radist,  and 
in  ehe  wme  manner  up  the  couno  of  the 
slaa,  to  latiafr  himself  that  the  bonea 
are  in  appoaition,  and  lie  emoothlj,  before 
applying,  ae  in  the  oue  of  the  arm  proper, 
two  long-,  narrow  pads  or  baga  filled  ~''' 


wodi  ot  bnoj,  o 


n  either  aide  of  the 


I    bj   thri 

pieces  of  «bong  tape  pasaad  round  the 
whole,  and  aecurclj  tied  in  a  bow.  'Wlien 
the  fWetuie  haa  been  oblique,  the  operator, 
having  placed  the  fore-arm  with  the  thnmb 
uppermoat,  muat  graduallj  extend  or 
Blielch  tJie  limb,  wlulc  an  assiatauC 
steadiea  the  arm  b;  holding  the  upper 
or  elbow  portion  fiiml;  in  bia  two  hfinda, 
till,  having  got  the  anda  of  the  &aetuce 


th«  Umh  ia  only  to  be  made  white  the 
i9  edgeaays,  or  the  that 
uid  uiat  if  theee  direetiona— eimple  as 
they  ace — are  not  complied  teith,  the  anu 
will  nob  only  be  aet  improperljj  bbt  the 
boH^  tpill  be  actually  ttotat^  amd  the 
ntemier  rendtrid  aimott  vteUtt  far  life. 
usleaa  the  p^wn  aubmita  to  baTe  it 
broken  again  and  reset.  When  applying 
the  aplin^,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
longest  splint  is  placed  outeide,  vhioh 
•hould  extend  &om  the  elbow  to  the  points 
(f  the  fingers,  whils  the  inner  one  or  ahotter 
■plint  rei^hea  itora  the  bend  of  Che  elbow 

being  extended,  and  all  moTement  of  the 
Sngeta  suspended  for  aome  time.  The 
fare-arm  i»  then  to  be  beat,  and  Eoqiended 


in  Smai  of  the  oheat  b;  means  of  a  shng 
from  the  neck.  BosFiticinBEa,  Sfubt^ 
and  Pads. 

AEM-PIT,  OB  AXILLA.— This,  ant- 
gically  and  anatomically  oonaidered,  ii 
one  of  die  nujet  importent  part«  of  the 

body,  from  the  aize  and  importance  of  ■ 

the  TCsaeli  that  lie  within  ita  deep  trian-  ■ 

gular  eavit^.    These  consist  of  the  mam  ■ 

artery,    yem    nerve,    l^phalio    tubu,  i 

glands,  and  plexus  of   nervea, — all    the  .(, 

veaaels,  in  fact,  passing  out  of  the  body  1; 

on  their  way  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  ^ 

arm  and  pui  of  the  shoulder  with  life,  ^ 

acusatioQ,  and  motion.    The   arm-pit  it  .^ 

aubjeoC   to   several   djacoate;    the   moat  , 

frequent,  bowerer,  is  an  enlai^:ement  and  , 

BOmetimea  a  suppuration  of  the  lyrajjiatic  „ 

glands  which  he  in  its  cavity,  and  which,  n 

tn  scrofulous  persons,  are  liable  to  put  CO  , 

a  dieeased  action.     They  also  suffer  \n  ^ 

sympadhy  with    diaeaace  of   the    femafe  , 

breast — eepeeiaJly  in   esses  of  eanuei —  , 

when  the  glands  of  the  arm-pit  becoming  ^ 

affected,   pronuMticatos    an    unfortunate  l 

termination  of  the  disease.    See  Ca^cxk;  ^ 

QulIDB,  Enlabobuest  ov,  &a.  i 

AMMARIUM    UKGUEMTCM.  — A  , 

sympathetic  ointment  or  weapon  sah^  - 
by  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  woundi 
were  said  to  be  cured — no  matter  at  vriiat 

distance  the  sufierer  might  be-^by  fltmpjj  -< 
applying  this  marvellous  unguent  to  the 
awora,  da^gei,  or  weapon  by  which  the 

wound  or  injury  was  intticled.    See  Sm-  _ 
FATHY;  Chash;  Ihioinatios. 

ABMOBACIA  KADIX    See  HoBEB-  , 


AHNICAMOSTANA.— TheLemwd's   * 

Slant,  a  native  of  the  northern  paita  of  * 

Ingiond,  and  now  generally  cnltiyated  * 
ibr  the  sake  of  its  petals  in  moat  of  oar 

gardens.    The  arnica  is  a  perennial  plant,  ^ 

and    flowers  with    a    yellow,  coppeiish>  ^ 

coloured  blossom ;  most  parts  of  the  plant  ^ 

having  an  aiomatie,  bitter,  pungent  taste,  ' 

the    loot    being    fujticularly  bitter  azkd  * 

The  leaves  and  fiowera  are  narcotic,  ' 
diaphoretic,  and  atimulanl^  and,  in  a  lar^ 
dose,  emetic,  and  have  been  given  in  con- 
vulsions and  neoralgic  diac«ses-  In  an 
excessive  dose,  the  arnica  acta  oa  a  violent 
narcotic  poisom  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
leaves  la  from  &  to  10  grains,  gradually 
increased. 

The  Germona  uae  the  powder  of  the 
dried  root  as  a  substitute  for  dnchone, 
or  bark,  and  the  dried  leaves,  when  pow- 
dered, OS  a  SOUS'  or  enhino. 
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AJBOICA.  — An  odour;  any  grateful 
■neQ  or  perfome  given  off  by  fruits, 
iowera,  rams,  and  other  gubstances. 

ASOMATICS.— By  this  term  is  under- 

itood  an  that  class  of  druss  which  have  a 

gBrtefal,  «ad  Sl^ay  rtimulating 

All  the  spices  belong  to  this 

of  medicines,  some  of  the  rarks,  the 

oils,  and  a  lai^  number  of  our 

BBdesa  herbs,  such  as  die  mints,  thyme, 

ke.    See  CASMnrATiYBS. 

ABOMATIC  YINEGAB.— This  weU- 
known,  pungent,  and  grateful  stimulant, 
80  genenlly  used  in  the  vinaigrette  and 
on  the  toilet,  is  made  by  dissolving 
cmiphor,  the  essoitial  oils  of  cloves, 
mace,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  in  the 
strangest  vin^;ar  or  acetic  add.  Aromatic 
naegar,  in  consequoice  of  the  highly 
atimnlating  nature  of  the  acetic  acid,  and 
tibe  strength  of  the  oils,  is  extremely 
dmgexous  and  corrosive,  and,  if  taken 
into  the  stomach,  acts  as  a  corrosive, 
inilant  poison;  or,  if  applied  to  the  skin, 
fint  Uisters  and  afterwards  destroys  the 
texture  of  the  cuticle* 

ABEOW-BOOT.  —  This  well-known 
fioinaoeous  food  is  the  grated  root  of  the 
plant  known  as  the  Maranta  arundinacea. 
Anow-root  obtained  its  name  from,  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  it  was  the  sap  firom  the 
foot  of  this  plant  that  the  Western  Loidians 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  the 
puipoee  of  counteracting  the  deadly  virus 
cf  the  poisoned  arrows  lued  by  the  TndianH 
in  their  warfare.  Arrow-roo^  when  pure, 
is  ahnoat  a  perfect  starch,  and,  like  that 
article,  firom  whatever  vegetable  obtained, 
eoagnlstes,  when  mixed  with  water  at  a 
tonpetature  exceeding  180  degrees  of 
JUixenheit. 

AiTOw-root  has  been  regarded  as  a  light, 
Mtritions,  and  easily-digested  food,  and 
as  a  most  valuable  diet  for  invalids  and 
JBfimts, — an  opinion  that  has  prevailed 
inr  too  kmg;  for  as  starch  contains  no 
ammalizing  principle,  it  cannot  be  given 
as  a  continuous  diet,  in  either  condition 
cf  life,  with  justice  or  propriety;  for 
thDp^  some  diildren  may  appear  to 
tfnire  for  a  time  on  a  dietary  of  arrow- 
not,  it  too  firequently  proves  a  source  of 
addity  and  flatulence  to  be  prescribed 
as  a  general  aliment. 

Few  artides  have  been  more  adulterated 
fliaii  anow-ioot.  The  least  objectionable 
of  tiie  articles  used  for  this  purpose, 
thoQi^  decidedly  injurious,  as  far  as  the 
inte^ity  of  the  substance  itself  is  con- 
cenMd,  are  potato  flour,  powdered  sago, 


and  rice. 


of  the  properties  of  arrow-root,  see  Food, 
Stabch,  and  Fabika. 

ABSENIO.— This  virulent  and  mortal 
poison  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  to  a  verylar^e  extent  in 
the  mines. of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall; 
almost  always  in  combination  with  other 
luetals,  and  but  rarely  pure  and  imcom- 
bined;  but,  when  so  found,  forming  distinct 
and  peculiar  veins. 

Anenic  is  most  generally  obtained  by 
sublimation  &om  the  salts  and  oxides  of 
iron  and  silver,  with  which  it  is  either 
combined  with  sulphur  or  oxygen,  in  the 
form  of  sulphurets  or  oxides  of  those 
bases,  or  else  acidified,  and  in  connection 
with  lime  and  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
cobalt,  as  the  arsenate  of  each.  Metallic 
arsffliic,  when  found  pure,  is  of  a  bluish 
grey  colour,  like  steel,  having  consider- 
able brilliancy,  but  quickly  tarnishes,  and 
becomes  black  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Li 
its  pure  metallic  state  arsenic  has  no  effect 
on  the  animal  svstem,  bein^  perfectly  mert 
and  harmless ;  but  if  volatilized  by  a  heat 
of  366  degrees,  it  becomes  a  dense,  white 
fume,  giving  off  a  strong  odour  of  garlic ; 
at  the  same  time  passing  into  that  form 
which  is  commonlv  known  as  the  white 
oxide  of  arsenic,  the  most  virulent  of  all 
our  metallic  poisons. 

Arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxide  of  arsenic, 
is  mostfirequently  obtained,for  the  purposes 
of  the  arts  and  for  medicine,  by  roasting 
the  arsenate  of  cobalt  by  means  of  an 
intense  degree  of  heat ;  from  this  arsenious 
add,  or  white  arsenic,  the  other  prepara- 
tions are  procured. 

There  are  two  or  three  preparations  of 
arsenic  combined  with  different  proportions 
of  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  sulphurets,  such 
as  the  red  and  yellow  sulphurets  of  arsenic, 
commonly  known  as  realgar  or  red  arsenic, 
and  king's  yellow;  all  of  them  used  as 
pigments.  The  only  medicinal  prepara- 
tion is  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic — the 
liquor  potassa  arsenitis — a  watery  solu- 
tion of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic ;  a  certain 
proportion  of  potass  being  added  to  insure 
the  complete  solution  of  the  mineral,  and 
a  little  spirits  of  lavender  finally  mixed, 
to  give  the  whole  the  red  colour  it 
possesses,  and  prevent  its  being  mistaken 
for  water.  Fowler's  solution  contains 
1.120th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  white  oxide 
in  one  drop  of  the  solution. 

Medical  tises. — ^Arsenic  is  used  medici- 
nally as  a  tonic  and  corrective  in  cases  of 
leprosy,  chronic  rhemnatism,  St.  Vitus' 

- ,  ^ ^g.,.  dance,  ague,  olratinatA  skin  d\aeaae&,«n!^m 

Jra  a  mare  complete  account  /paralysis  or  neuralgic  Qffectvona,«iXk!i%cim«« 
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tunes  as  an  extexBalspplioatiou,  in  tiieform 
of  ointment,  in  cases  of  eaneer,  or  to  de- 
ttroj  morbid  erowthe.  Aneniois-apowerfu] 
depilatory— Amx  destroyer — and  1ms  some- 
times  been  made  into  a  soap,  to  avoid  tiie 
necesttty  of  shaving:  a  lather  of  such  a 
toap  beong  rubbed  on  t^  chin,  and  allowed 
to  remain  a  short  time,  remoTes  the  beard 
without  a  razor. 

In  all  cases  arsenic  requires  to  be  ex- 
hibited with  great  care  and  judgment. 

It  should  never  he  given  on  an  empiy 
stomach,  hut  always  directly  after  a  meal; 
it  should  not  he  given  to  fulUhodied  or 
apoplectic  indimduals  ;  and,  when  taken 
for  a  ooiirse,  should  never  he  continued 
for  more  than  ten  days  at  a  time, 
when  its  use  must  be  discontinued  for 
five  or  six  days, — the  patient,  on  each 
resumption  of  the  arsenic,  beginning,  de 
novo,  with  the  smallest  dose,  and,  as  at 
first,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity. 

The  moment  any  of  the  following 
symptoms  show  themselves,  the  drug 
must  be  instantly  stopped,  whether  the 
ten  days  have  been  reached  or  not;  for 
so  apt  is  arsenic  to  accumulate  in  the 
system,  that  to  persevere  in  its  use  after 
lieing  admonished — either  by  wiping 
pains  in  the  stomach,  heat  and  dr^ess 
in  the  mouth  and  eyes,  itchixi^  of  the 
skin,  flushed  £eu»,  inflamed  eyelids,  giddi- 
ness, and  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head 
— ^would  be  a  course  highly  reprehensible. 

Dangerous  as  the  use  of  arse&aic  is,  and 
univerrally  known  as  its  effects  on  the 
body  are,  penons  have  not  been  deterred 
from,  using  it  for  the  most  extraordinary 
purposes.  The  female  sex  in  particular 
have  employed  it — and  to  an  extent  that 
seems  incredible  —  as  a  cosmetic,  or  a 
beautifler  of  the  complexion.  For  this 
purpose  the  ladies  of  Croatia,  Styria,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire  in 
particular,  have  long  emplof  ed  it ;  though 
the  custom,  unfortunately,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  that  portion  of  Europe,  as  the 
ladies  of  France  and  this  country  are  far 
fiom  being  ignorant  of  its  use  and  sup- 
posed effects.  • 

The  ''arsenic  eaters,"  as  those  persons 
have  been  called  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  take  this  powerful  mineral, 
entertain  a  belief  that  if  its  use  is  persisted 
in  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  wiU 
produce  a  fulness  of  the  fiice,  add  lustre 
to  the  eyes,  and  impart  a  downy  bloom 
and  freshness  to  the  countenance. 

For  these   questionable    advantages — 

even    supposing   such   results    are    ever 

obtaJned^thovutatda  oi  females  are  c(m- 


tent  to- incur  the  risk  that  always  vMends 
the  employment  of  tills  filial  poison.  That 
arsenic  exexoises  some  xnfiueBoe  on  tiw 
Ains  of  all  animals,  may  be  infeM^d  from 
the  fiKt  that  many  of  the  oontixnatal 
grorans  and  ostlen  give  anenic  to  tiisir 
hones  to  improve  and  beautify  tiMir 
coats ;  a  result  that,  as  zeganlB  -the  hone, 
can  be  obtained  fiur  better,  and  without 
any  hazard,  by  the  use  of  nit,  wcamwood, 
or  tansy. 

In  the  remarkable  trial  whi^  ooooired 
a  few  years  back  at  Glasgow,  iphcn 
Madeline  Sauth  was  aocuBed  of  hayisg 
poisoned  a  young  Frenchman,  one  c^  the 
proo£i  against  her — ^as  it  traced  to  her  the 
possession  of  arsenic— was  the  admitted 
fact  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
that  mineml  as  a  oosmetio.  No  female, 
however,  not  utterly  blinded  by  yi 
or  who  still  regards  her  mraital  wad  ~ 
health  as  the  greatest  blessing 
by  her  Creator,  would  ever  wilftdly 
expose  herself  to  the  danger  tiiat  might 
attack  her  at  any  time,  if  addicted  to  so 
injurious  and  unwortiiy  a  practice. 
Poisoifnra  by  Abibhic. 

The  ease  with  which  this  mineral,  from 
its  extensive  use  in  the  arts,  can  be 
obtained,  has  been  the  reason  why  it  has 
been  so  universally  selected  as  a  means 
of  death,  both  by  the  suicide  and  mvr- 
d^er.  To  cheek  the  evil  resulting  from 
the  facility  of  obtaining  this  poison,  and 
^iha  repeated  accidents  arising  fiom  its 
colour,  a  recent  Act  of  Parlis^oent  com- 
pelled all  diemists  to  yend  it  in  future 
mixed  only  with  soot,  ivory  blaok,  off 
charcoal, — a  precaution  which,  it  is  hi^wd, 
will  have  the  effect  of  pieventoig 
accidental  poisoning  by  this  means,  ^as 
its  colour  must  l^ceforth  detect  its 
presence,  or  at  least  awaken  sunnoion, 
and  cause  inquiry, — so  many  ftttai  oasN 
having  formerly  occurred  from  the  aon- 
dental  mixture  of  the  wlute  arsenic  with 
flour  and  other  edible  substances. 

Symptome, — These  usually  commenee 
within  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  aftor  swallowing  the  poison;  the 
time,  however,  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  person,  the  quantitT 
of  the  drug  taken,  and  whether  tibe  stomadbi 
is  full  or  empty  at  the  time.  The  first 
indica|;ion  of  the  poison  is  a  sense  of  diy 
heat  in  the  mouth  and  g^et,  socm  extend- 
ing to  the  stomach  and  bowds,  with  flying 
pains,  cramps,  or  spasms;  sSUxst  a  time 
the  heat  becomes  intoise  and  burning, 
acc(xnpanied  with  a  constriction  of  tito 
throat,  a  fulness  of  thehead,  and  same 
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<i  jmHiie  aoiOH  the  brow  and  temples, 
«a  if  a  liriiig  vas  drawn  vioJently  ti^ht 
nmd  the  part.     The  pain  of  burning 
Jheat  ineiteasea;   the  akin  fdok  as  if  too 
■mJI  iat  the  bodj,  and  about  to  burst 
nth  the  dintonirion.   The  eyes  and  nostrils 
bsetne  nd  and  inflamed,  and  an  intolerable 
itching  breaks  out  over  the  &ce  and  neck. 
She  latter  symptom  is  soon  followed  by 
fomitiBg,  and  almost  direct^  after  by 
pwging,    which,    at   first  watery,    soon 
Offwwia  of  a  ffreen,  feculent  character, 
ideaked  wiUi  blood;   the  pain,  accom- 
pm^fing  both  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
beiDg  increased  by  the  cramps  and  spasms 
of  the  legs  and  stomach.    The  thirst  of 
the  patient  is  excessive,  the  face  appears 
shrank  and  anxious,  a  cold  sweat  breaks 
out  over  the  body,  and  the  sufferer  com- 
pares the  heat  he  endures  to  a  raging  fire 
in  his  Bt<Hnach. 

Treatment. — The  great  danger  resulting 
from  poisoning  by  arsenic  resides  in  the 
Uet  c€  its  rapid  absorption  into  the  blood, 
and  its  after  effect  on  the  nervous  system ; 
and  as  we  do  not  as  vet  possess  any  article 
that  will  immediately  decompose  or  neu- 
tralise the  arsenic,  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
irith  safety  on  what  are  called  antidotes 
for  this  poison.  The  first  step  to  be 
adopted,  whether  by  a  non-professional 
pnsm  or  a  medical  man,  is  to  empty 
the  stomach,  and  that  by  the  speediest 
pcMsible  means.  This  result  can  bo  effected' 
m  two  ways — either  by  the  use  of  the 
ftomach-pump,  or  by  emetics. 

When   the   stomach-pump — ^the    most 
cSeetive  means — ^is  adopted,  the  stomach 
is  to  be    alternately  filled  with    water, 
emptied  by  the  pump,  fiUed  again,  and  | 
igam    dischargea   of  its  cont^ts,    and 
these  processes  repeated  as  long  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  require. 
When,  in  the  absence  of  the  stomach- 
pump,    the    surgeon    is    compelled    to 
Kesort  to  emetics,  he   must  be   careful, 
in  the  first  place,  not    to   use   articles 
^ich  are  Uke^  to  r«la»  the  ayatem,  and 
tiiaee  aheorpUam:  on  that  account  he 
■Bit    avoid    both    tartar    emetic    and 
^Mcacnanha;   and  secondly,  select  such 
onetaes  as  are  the  easiest  dissolved,  and 
Kt  moit  spMdily.    Of  these,  the  best  are 
— Ist,  sulphate  of  sine,  or  white  vitriol, 
tf  which  the  dose  is  20  grains,  dissolved 
ia  a  cupful  <^  warm  water ;  2nd,  mustard; 
a  deasot^Kxmful  mixed  in  a  basin  with 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  taken  imme- 
dntdv ;  and  3rd,  sulphate  of  copper,  blue 
▼itiii^  or  bloestane,  of  which  the  dose 
i>  10  gxainsy  bniiaed  aad  diaacdwad  m  a  I 
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<Nipful  of  warm  water.  Immediately  on 
bemg  called  to  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  one  or  the  other  of  these  emetics 
should  be  instantly  given,  followed  by 
warm  water,  to  encourage  the  vomiting. 
If  neither  the  white  nor  bh^e  vitriol  can 
be  procured,  mustard,  which  is  generally 
at  hand,  is  to  be  substituted;  only,  in 
giving  it,  the  patient's  nose  must  be 
pressed  between  the  fingers  while  he  is 
drinking,  and  he  must  be  made  to  take 
the  whole  at  once,  as  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  induce  a  patient  to  take  a  second 
draught  of  liquid  mustard. 

Should  vomiting  not  immediately  follow 
the  emetic,  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
uvula  must  bo  tickled  with  a  feather,  or, 
if  necessary,  the  finger  pressed  on  it.  As 
soon  as  the  first  contents  of  the  stomach 
have  been  ejected,  copious  draughts  are 
to  bo  given  of  either  sugar  or  honey  and 
water,  lime  water,  milk,  linseed  tea,  gum 
and  water,  or  the  white  of  eggs.  Which- 
ever article  is  employed,  or  it  all  are  used 
in  succession,  after  each  time  of  filling  the 
stomadi  the  finger  or  the  feather  must 
be  used  to  empty  the  oi^^an,  and  this 
continued,  till  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  all  the  poison  has  been  thrown  off. 

So  violent  sometimes  is  the  irritation 
produced  by  arsenic,  that  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  severe 
nervous  disturbance,  succeeds,  in  which 
case  it  is  necessary  to  bleed  both  locally 
and  generally,  use  the  hot  bath,  and 
administer  injections.  If  the  inflam- 
matory action  runs  high,  from  8  to  10 
ounces  of  blood  must  be  taken  from  the 
arm,  a  number  of  leeches  applied  to  the 
abdomen,  round  the  navel :  the  patient  is 
then  to  be  placed  for  Jive  or  aeven  minutes 
up  to  the  neck  in  a  hot  bath,  and,  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  an  injection,  composed 
of  half  a  pint  of  warm  starch,  to  which 
10  drops  of  tincture  of  assafoetida  and 
40  drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added, 
is  to  bo  thrown  up  the  bowels  by  means 
of  an  enema  syringe. 

In  most  cases,  after  the  arsenic  has 
been  expelled  from  the  stomach,  the 
worm  bath  and  the  above  injection  will 
bo  found  of  great  benefit.  The  con- 
valescence is  generally  both  long  and 
tedious,  particumrly  so  when  the  nervous 
system  has  been  much  affected.  The  diet, 
during  the  whole  time  of  recovery,  must 
be  extremely  light,  and  free  from  all  cause 
of  irritation — consisting  of  milk,  gruel, 
cream,  rice,  and  such  farinaceous  foods 
and  blond  beverages:  the  AiO'we^a  «xqi  lo 
he  kept  open  by  small  doacs  oi  ^"^tdl 
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1  scruple. 
1^  drachms. 
4  drachms. 
6  ounces. 


salts  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  combined 
in  the  manner  given  below.    Take  of — 

Epsom  salts    .    .    .    .    1  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    3  drachms. 

Peppermint  water  .  .  6  ounces. 
Mix  m  a  mortar,  and  take  two  table- 
f^oonfuls  every  other  morning;  while  to 
relievo  the  colic  pains  and  irritation  often 
felt  for  a  length  of  time  subsequently,  the 
following  mixture  is  to  be  employed : — 
Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

Aromatic  confection    . 

Prepared  chalk   .    .    . 

Mint  water    .... 

Tincture  of  bark  (com- 
pound)      1  ounce. 

laudanum  ....  1  drachm. 
Mix.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  once 
or  twice  a  day,  according  to  circum- 
stances; and  when  there  is  much  rest- 
lessness and  loss  of  sleep,  a  suppository 
of  4  grains  of  solid  opium  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  bowel  on  going  to  bed  every  night. 
See  Poisons. 

The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  has 
been  employed  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of 
poisoning  bv  arsenic,  being  supposed  to 
act  chemically  on  the  arsenic,  and  render 
it  inert ;  but  as  it  requires  to  be  given  in 
large  doses,  and  should  only  be  employed 
by  a  medical  man,  and  as  it  in  no  way 
sets  aside  the  necessity  of  an  emetic,  and 
must  itself  be  afterwards  expelled  from 
the  stomach,  we  have  not  introduced  it 
as  a  reliable  means  for  the  non-pro- 
fessional person  to  employ.  All  the 
preparations  of  iron,  during  convalescence, 
will  be  found  highly  beneficial.  See  after- 
treatment  of  corrosive  irritant  metallic 
poisons,  under  the  head  of  Poisons. 

ARTEMISIA.  —  The  botanical  name 
of  the  plant  called  Wormwood,  which  see. 
ARTERIAL  BLOOD.  —  The  blood 
circulating  in  arteries.  Arterial  blood  is 
easily  distmguished  by  its  bright  crimson 
colour;  by  being  sligntlv  higher  in  tempe- 
rature than  venous,  or  the  blood  of  vems, 
which  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour ;  and  still 
more  stongly  marked  by  always  gushing 
out  in  leaps  and  Jerks,  while  that  from  a 
vein  flows  without  motion,  like  anj  ordi- 
nary fluid.  See  Blood.  Arteries  are 
subject  to  inflammation,  ossification,  and 
aneurism. 

ARTERIOTOMY.— The  operation  of 

opening   an  artery  for   the   purpose   of 

taking  away  blood  for  the  relief  of  disease 

afiecting  the  artery. 

ARTERY.  — A  bloodvessel,  so  called 

Jh?ia    an    emmeoua    belief  entertained  | 


by  the  ancients  that  aU  arteries  contained 
air.  An  artery  is  a  long,  slender,  pul' 
sating  tube,  capable  of  considerable  ex- 
tension and  contraction,  and  oiganixed  to 
bear  compression  without  any  partioalar 
injury.  Anatomically,  an  artery  consiBtB 
01  tnree  coats:  an  external,  or  cellular 
coat,  which  gives  the  principal  strength  to 
the  vessel,  and  is  the  seat  of  its  elasiici^; 
a  middle,  fibrous,  or  muscular  coat,  com- 
posed of  concentric  fibres,  which,  being  firm 
and  elastic,  gives  the  contractile  property 
to  the  tube;  and  an  internal,  consistiiig  of 
thin,  white,  transparent  fibres,  forming  the 
finest,  yet  most  resistant  of  the  three 
coats. 


ARTERY     TERMIITATINQ     IW,    AND    TBIN 
BISINQ  FBOM,  THEIB   CAPILLABIB8. 

The  arteries  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  systems  of  vessels  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  are  the  channels  by  whidi 
the  vital  fluid,  and  the  whole  nutritious 
principle  of  the  body,  is  carried  on.  The 
aorta  is  the  parent  artery,  from  which  aU 
the  others,  directly  or  indirectly,  arise,  and 
is  connected  with  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  See  Aorta.  Axtexies  diminish  sm 
they  proceed,  passing  from  trunks  to 
branches,  and  rurther  on  to  twigs  and 
filaments,  till  they  finally  terminate  in  a 
perfect  network  of  the  most  minute  runi- 
fications,  so  fine  as  hardly  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  anatomicallT  known 
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M  eapUlaiy  Tessdfl,  ftom  the  oppNOsite  ex- 
tienuties  of  which  the  minute  raimificatiotts 
of  the  venous  system  commence,  and  which, 
eoulrary  to  the  arteries,  increase  as  they 
psooeed,  fiK>m  twigs  to  branches,  and 
erentually  to  trunks.  Arteries  are 
ahrajB  accompanied  by  reins,  which 
gmaallj  bear  the  same  name  as  the 
artery.  l%e  chief  exception  to  this  rule 
is  in  the  great  trunk  vessels  of  the  chest 
Old  -  abdmnen,  the  general  principle 
benu^y  that  as  the  artery  conveys  the  vital 
ihuoto  a  part,  the  vein,  bringing  back  ibe 
iac^verished  blood,  accompanies  it ;  run- 
ning either  above  or  at  tne  side  of  the 
artery. 

Arteries  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  veins,  in  the  hvinjg  bodv,  by  their 
pulsation,  or  the  contraction  and  expansion 
of  their  tubes,  which,  in  exact  harmony 
with  the  same  action  of  the  heart,  propels 
the  blood  through  all  their  channels,  with 
the  same  regularity  and  force  at  the  ex- 
tiemitj  of  the  bodv  as  at  the  fountain-head 
of  drculation — the  heart  itself.  'Hns 
doable  action  of  the  arteries — contraction 
tod  enMmsion  —  constitutes  what  is 
fiuniliary  known  as  i^e pulse.  See  Pulse. 

The  bfood  sent  out  by  the  heart  is  dis- 
tributed to  every  part  of  the  body  by  the 
arteries,  their  ^^reat  elastic  properties 
admitting  of  their  expansion  both  trans- 
veaety  and  longitudinally.  It  is  owing  to 
Uus  lemarkabfe  elasticity  in  all  arteries 
(by  which  the  blood  is  propdled  forward) 
wt  these  vessels  are  always  found 
aapty  €^ter  death,  their  contents  being 
krcedj  ix  the  moment  of  dissolution,  into 
die  cspJUariea  and  veins. 

ARTHBinS.— -Articular  rheumatism, 
or  rheumatism  attacking  the  joints.  The 
f  old  medical  writers  umd  this  word  to 
aqness  that  condition  of  gout  caJled 
vanderine ,  or  retrocedent  gout,  moving 
fromone  locality  to  another,  Its  signifi- 
eatkn  is  now  confined  to  acute  rheu- 
■ttiBn.'    See  Rhbithatic  Fevbb. 

ASnCflOKE.— An  edible  but  flatu- 
lent  vq;etable,  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  botanically  known  as  the  Oynara 
MpmmB.  A  variety  called  the  Jerusalem 
artidioke,  JB[elia$ith'U8  tuherosus,  is  much 
■Gie  esteemed  than  the  ordinary  variety. 
The  roots  cmW  of  this  plant  are  used;  and 
ftflse,  beinf  boiled  and  mashed  like  pota- 
toes, the  flavour  of  which  they  sreatly 
nMmble,  are  eaten  as  a  superior  kind  of 
vegetable.    See  Food. 

ARTICLES  NECESSARY  FOR 
RMIGRANT8.     See  EmosAirT.  / 

ABnCULATIOJ^.— ^0  joints  of  the  / 


body  are  called  the  articulations.  Anato- 
mists distinguish  the  articulations  into  four 
kinds :  1st,  the  baxl  ajsj>  sockbt  joint. 
enarthro9i»,  of  which  the  shoulder  and  tJie 
hip  joints  are  the  best  example :  2nd,  the 
HINOE  JOINT,  ainglymus;  the  elbow  joint 
is  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  variety: 
3rd,  the  mixed  joivt,  amphiarthrosis ;  an 
articulation  which  admits  of  only  a  limited 
motion,  as  that  of  the  vertebras,  or  back** 
bone;  and  4th,  the  immovable  joint, 
which  is  divided  into  three  varieties ;  tho 
joint  by  dovetailing,  as  in  some  of  the  bones 
of  the  head ;  the  joint  by  overlwj^ng,  or 
close-fitting,  as  in  the  temporal  bones  of 
the  skull,  and  those  of  the  face ;  and  the 
nail'Hke  }omt,  as  shown  in  the  articulation 
of  the  teeth  in  their  sockets. 

An  articulation  consists  of  the  bones 
forming  the  joint;  the  cartilaginous  lining, 
covering  the  articulating  simaces  of  the 
bones,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
friction;  an  intermediate  cartilage,  to 
receive  ^d  weaken  the  shock  or  force 
applied  to  the  joint,  as  in  the  vertebre, 
and  which,  when  pressed,  gives  out  an  oily 
fluid,  which  lubricates  or  moistens  the 
joints.  The  articulation  further  consists 
of  a  number  of  ligaments,  divided  into  the 
capsular,  a  lienmentous  membrane,  en- 
tirely surrounding  and  shutting  in  the 
joint  and  its  synovial  sac,  a  fibrous  bag, 
containing  a  miid  sometimes  called  the 
joint-oil;  the  connecting  ligaments,  ex- 
ternally binding  the  bones  together ;  the 
crucial  ligaments;  the  lateral  and  trans- 
verse lig^nents;  aU  of  which  admit  ot 
motion  in  particular  directions,  or 
strengthen  the  articulation  generally.  See 
Joints. 

ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION.— By 
this  term  is  understood  the  process  by 
which  breathing  is  attempted  to  oe  restor^ 
in  a  person  supposed  to  be  dead,  or  in 
whom  the  natiual  function  of  the  lunffs 
has  been  suspended.  The  means  generally 
adopted  for  this  purpose  consist  in 
applying  heat  to  the  body,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  the  lun^s  to  action  by 
inflating  them  with  air  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  bellows,  and  then,  by  pressure, 
expelling  it.  Feasible  as  this  plan  at 
first  sight  appears,  it  is  often  mere  lost 
time  to  adopt  it,  for  even  when  care* 
fully     performed,     there     is     a     great 

Srobability  that  nearly  all  the  air  blown 
own  the  nostrils  will  enter  the  stomach, 
and  not  a  particle  reach  the  lungs.    Still, 
though  liable  to  failure,  it  is  a  means  that 
should  always  be  tried.     Tke  tq$A<6  cil 
proceeding   is   as   foWoYra*. — ^o  '^tmscl 
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riiould  be  laid  on  his  back,  the  chest 
exposed  and  a  litUe  elerated,  and  tiie  head 
slightly  depiecBed;  the  pipe  of  a  small 
pair  01  beliowB  is  then  to  oe  inserted  up 
one  of  the  ncstrilsi  and  while  an  assistant 
compresses  the  nose,  and  covers  the  mouth 
with  his  hand,  the  other  is  to  blow  a  few 
Steady  piiffis  of  air  down  the  passage  with 
the  bellows;  the  assistant  is  then  to  re- 
move the  hand  from  the  moutii  and  nose, 
i^aoe  both  his  hands,  so  as  to  cover  the 
front  oi  the  chest,  over  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  gently  press  out  the  air 
received;  then,  withhis  palms  and  fingers 
spread  over  the  lower  ribs,  draw  them 
flbwn.  Again  repeat  the  pressure,  aiuf, 
M  nearljf  €u  possible,  imitate  the  natural 
motion  oj^  the  parts  during  inspiration  and 
s»piratwn.  After  repeiUuig  this  two  or 
three  times,  the  mouth  and  nostrils  arc  to 
be  asain  dosed,  the  lungs  once  more  in- 
flated with  air,  the  same  process  resumed 
immediately  after,  and  this  pCTsevered  in 
for  some  tune.  When  electricity  or  gal- 
yanism  is  to  be  procured,  it  should,  in  all 
oases  of  suspended  animation,  be  imme- 
diatelj  resorted  to;  and  the  body  beine 
isolated,  slight  shocks  at  filrst,  and 
gradually  increased,  should  be  passed 
unough  tiie  spine  and  chest.  The  feet, 
thishs,  and  anoipits  should  be  kept  hot 
by  hefl^ied  bricks,  or  bottles  oi  water,  and 
a  series  of  flat  tiles,  heated  in  the  fire, 
riiould  be  placed  under  the  patient's  i^ine; 
sA  the  same  time,  the  chest,  back,  and 
throat  are  to  be  rubbed  with  a  Umment 
composed  of  sweet  oil,  spirits  of  camphor, 
turpentine,  and  bran^w  In  no  ease 
should  a/ny  liquid  be  put  into  the  mouth 
while  the  body  remains  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility,  or  serious  consequences  might 
x^asult  from  the  fluid  enterinff  the  lungs 
instead  of  the  stomach.    See  DBOWinira. 

AEUM  MACULATUM.— Thecuckoo- 
nknt,  or  starchwort,  commonly  called 
Wake-Bobin,  which  see. 

ABUNDA  SACCHAEIFEBA.— 33ie 
Sugar-cane.    8ee  SuaAB. 

ABYTiENOID  CABTILAGB.  —  A 
small,  thin  cartilage,  situated  in  the 
ut^>er  part  of  the  throat,  which,  with 
ite  fellow  of  the  same  name,  forms  the  top 
of  the  lanux,  and  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  (xrgan  of  voice.  The  word  is 
Ctetrived  from  the  Grrcek,  and  signifies  a 
drinking-vessel,  from  a  ftinciedresemblance 
^^ch  the  united  cartilages  make  to  a 
small  ewer. 

AEYTHMUS.— An  old  medical  term 

to  indicate  a  sinking  of  the  pulse,  or  an 

jUti^gtilar  Buttering,  shnost  imperceptible. 


AS. — The  Boman  penind  weight,  com' 
pOsed  of  twelve  ounces. 

ASABABACCA.— The  Asarum  asara- 
b€ieca  is  a  small  plant>  nattive  of  ^lis 
country,  and  belonging  to  the  Katural 
order  Aristolochiaeem  ;  and  though,  up  to 
the  beginning  <^  this  present  centuzy^ 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  purgative  and 
emetic,  is  now  totally  expunged  from 
practice.  A  powder  made  from  the  dried 
leaves  is  stilt  howevef,  employed  as  aa 
ingredient  in  what  is  known  as  Gephatie 
Snuff. 

ASBESTOS.  — The  assne  of  a  soft, 
fibrous  stone,  comfposed  of  flossy,  silk4ike 
filaments,  which  are  easily  separated,  and 
of  such  length  as  to  admit  of  their  bcong 
woven  into  ck>th.  Asbestos  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  obtained  its  name  fr<CMa 
being  indestructible  by  fire.  It  was  found 
in  lar^e  (quantities  in  the  mountains  of 
Arcadia,  in  Greece  and  scans  to  ha^e 
been  used  both  as  a  wick  for  perpetual 
lamps,  and  as  a  texture  to  resist  fire.  For 
this  latter  pun)ose  asbestos  has  been  of 
late  much  employed,  as  no  amount  of  host 
or  time  of  burning,  can  ijajure  the  ck>tfa 
made  from  this  non-combustible  matiariaL 

ASCABLDES.— SmaU  worms,  some- 
times called  thread  worms,  which  gtoeoraUy 
infest  the  loirer  bowels,  partioulariy  tue 
rectum,  and  are  the  sonrte  of  ibuoh 
imtation  and  annoyance  to  children*    See 

WOBMS. 

ASCITES.— A  collection  of  wa^erin  the 
abdomen,  mxxte  partioulaiiy  at  its  lowtt 
part.    Dropsy  oi  the  belly.    See  PBonnr. 

ASH. — ^Though  the  ash  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and,  after  oak,  tOw  most 
valuable  of  British  grown  titnber,  ft  is  liow 
never  used  medicinally,  although  known 
to  possess  ^uretie  and  purgative  pieo- 
perties. 

.The  baric  and  leaves  of  the  ash  wdie 
formerly,  when  given  in  the  fatal  oi  a 
deeoction,  in  great  repute  in  ell  cases  of 
venomous  bites  or  stings,  and  in  afieetioiis 
of  the  kidneys,  and  dropsies.  See  BtTBS, 
Stikos. 

The  leaves  of  the  ash  tree  'aieextensivefy 
used  in  this  country  for  adulterating  tedt 
(see  Tba.)  ;  and  the  hard  or  uneiA)anded 
buds,  after  being  kept  in  brine,  and  mixed 
with  ginger,  are  steeped  in  vinegar,  and 
regarcrcd  as  a  great  delicacy  in  the  foxvi  «f 
pickles. 

ASHES.—- rThe  remains  of  any  fo^ 
burnt  in  a  grate,  whether  minend  or 
vegetable.  The  ashes  of  the  fbxttier  con- 
sist generally  of  the  different  eax*tils  SbaA. 
other  saline  mirtt^n,  e8p6oiaU|r  sul^lfate  of 
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Ine  or  gypsum ;  the  ashes  of  yegetable 
material  yield  prinoi^Uly  carbon. 

Owing  to  the  large  pioportion  of  lime 
MntainMl  in  bH  oind«n  nom  ooal  fires, 
duldrea  troubled  witii  wotmsy  or  acidity 
<M  the  itomadbi,  often  fmd  a  relief  to  their 
wont  ^jFinptoms  in  eating  cinders,  \diich 
ihej  aeereuy  purloin  from  the  grate.  See 
WoBMB.  Aahee  are  also  yalUable  as  a 
wannre,  and,  as  a  top  dressing,  add 
natemtty  to  tile  weight  and  quality  of 
the  etop, 

Vmrn.  the  wood  or  vegetablo  ashes, 
potadfc — or  pcariash,  as  it  is  commonly 
odkd — ^is  obtained.  80  large  a  quantity 
of  potash  is  contained  in  the  ashes  of 
VDod  fires,  that  the  farmiNr's  or  peasant's 
wife  seldom  buys  soda  finr  her  washing, 
bat  making  a  strainer  of  her  coarse  apron, 
and  spreading  it  over  the  mouth  of  a  crock, 
puts  a  few  s^velfuls  of  warm  ashes  on  it, 
and  pours,  by  slow  degrees,  a  gallon  or 
two  of  water  on  the  cinders,  which, 
diaaolving  the  alkali,  gives  her  a  crock  of 
strong  lye,  a  jug  of  which  in  her  tub  of 
unfter  prodnces  all  the  benefit  of  a  quantity 
sf  ay»tallieed  soda. 

ASIATIC  OHOLBBA.    SeeCHOi^BA. 

ASP,  OB  ASPIC. — ^A  small,  T^iomous 
iopent,  whose  poisoa  is  so  subtle  and  im- 
BMoiate  TOOL  its  efi^t,  that  it  proves  mortal 
in  a  few  minutes.    See  Bitbs,  Stin&s, 

AST}  SeBPBHTS. 

A6FABAGTJS.— A  well-known  edible 
Tflgsjablsi,  bekmging  to  the  Natural  order 
LiliaeuB,  This  est^med  delicacy,  like  the 
Tianlm  of  all  t^  cabbage  femily,  is  only 
irtnlesome  when  tender  and  young;  for, 
jAbkl  old  and  stnngy,  it  is  both  indi- 
girtible  axid  aorid.  See  Food.  In  the 
^ceeteriaa  days  of  medicine,  asparagus 
hMd  a  high  place  as  a  plant  of  rare  virtue, 
\oA  as  a  purgative  axKl  diuretic,  and  was 
hrgdv  used  in  cases  of  gravel,  diseases  of 
the  Madder  and  kidneys,  gout,  sciatica, 
and  the  tootlbadie.  Its  projpertics  as  a 
dinretie  have  caused  it  to  retam  a  place  in 
■odem  praetace,  and  especially  so  in 
dwosios.  Its  dBScacj,  both  on  the  bowels 
ana  the  kidneys,  appears  to  d^nd  upon  a 
psealiar  alkaloid  jmnoiph^  called  Aapara- 
JM.  The  root  is  tlie  only  part  of  the 
^aat  used  medieinally,  end  that  chiefly  in 
te  fenn  of  decoction. 

ASPEN.— The  bark  of  the  aspen  is 
occasionally  used  in  medicine,  on  account 
of  its  poweil^  bitter  property.  As  such, 
it  is  a  good  tonic,  and,  m  combination  with 
ihubaro,  makes  a  usi^^td  stomachic. 

ASP£fi8I0N.— A  sprinkling  or  scat- 
^enmctwaiks^-'g'aidnufy't^eold  water —  / 


ovffi^  the  head  or  the  entarc  body.  See 
Showbb  Bath. 

ASPHALT.--A  kind  of  bitumen  or 
pitoh,  originally  gathered  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  of  Asphaltites. 
See  BiTUMBir,  and  Babbadobs  Tab. 

ASPHYXIA.  —  This  word  literally 
meansastoppingof thepulse,  orasuspensi<m 
of  the  vitai  powers,  nom  whatever  cause 
induced.  Medical  men,  however,  have 
now  confined  t^e  meaning  of  the  term  to 
that  form  of  suspended  animation,  the 
result  of  impure  or  venous  blood 
(prevented  from  reaching  the  lun^  to  be 
purified  bv  the  oxygen  from  me  air) 
entering  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
being  carried  into  the  circulation,  when, 
if  tm  natural  course  of  the  blood  is  not 
restored,  the  body  becomes  livid,  and  the 
person  dies,  poisoned  by  his  own  blood. 
Fortunately,  this  condition  seldom  occurs 
in  any  but  new-bom  infants,  from  the 
valve  which,  before  birth,  imites  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart,  remaining  open  after  the 
child  has  breathed,  and  allowing  the  blood 
to  pass  from  the  right  side  into  the  left 
cavity  of  that  organ. 

The  treatment  consists  in  putting 
the  child  into  a  hot  bath,  and  rubbmg  the 
spine  with  oil,  camphor,  and  brandy.  See 
Suspended   Animation;    Advice    to 

MOTHEBS. 

ASSAF(ETIDA.--A  gum-resin  of  a 
strong,  pungent,  sHghtly  aromatic,  but 
extremely  offensive  odour. 

Assafoetida  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 
plant  known  botanically  as  the  Ferula 
aaaafoBtida,  and  belonging  to  the  Natural 
order  UmbelUferiB. 

Uses  and  Pbopebties. — ^Assafoetidaa 
medicinally  considered,  is  a  stimulapt, 
antispasmodic,  carminative,  and  expecto- 
rant, and  is  highly  valuable  in  all  cases  of 
hysteria,  spasmodic  affections,  cramps, 
colic,  diseases  of  the  respiratorv  organs, 
particularly  in  asthma,  in  flatulence,  und 
many  nervous  disorders.  Though  usually 
kept  in  the  shops  in  bladders,  composed  ^ 
a  mass  of  yellowish-brown  tears,  it  is 
seld(»n  used  in  the  form  of  gum,  being 
made  into  tincture — tinctura  J^xtida  ;  or 
in  the  form  of  pills,  combined  with  aloes, 
ginger,  &c.  — pilula  assafoitidce  com- 
po8%t<B  ;  or  mix^  with  other  ingredients, 
and  with  galbanum,  as  iYiCjpilulcd  galhani 
comp.  It  is  also  combined  with  ether, 
making  the  spiritus  atheris  compoaitw ; 
and  w^ith  sal  volatile. 

In  any  form  it  is  a  most  valuable  dru^^ 
and  one  always  to  be  re^ed  \r^TL.   ^*^ 
doso  of  gum  assafcetida  is  &ota  ^  \.q  ^ 
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grains,  taken  as  a  pill ;  from  5  to  16  drops 
of  the  tincture  maybe  taken;  andtwooftne 
compound  pills  at  night,  and  one  in  the 
morning,  is  the  gener^  dose  for  an  adult. 

ASSES*  MILK,  fiom  containing  more 
sugar  and  less  curd  than  the  milk  of  cows, 
has  been  considered  easier  of  digestion, 
and  better  suited  for  persons  of  weak 
stomach,  and  especially  for  the  diet  of 
infants  broug^ht  up  bj  hand,  and  for  con- 
sumptive patients,  and  invalids  ^^erallj. 

Since  chemistry  has  detemuned  the 
relative  proportion  of  nutritive  matter 
contained!^  in  different  milks,  asses'  milk, 
from  being  the  nearest  allied  in  all  its 
qualities  to  that  of  woman's  milk,  has 
^ways  been  most  esteemed  as  a  substitute 
for  that  article  as  a  food  for  infancy,  the 
special  difference  between  the  two  residmg 
in  this — that  asses'  milk  contains  more 
saccharine  and  less  casein  matter  than 
the  milk  of  woman;  or,  in  other  words, 
possesses  more  sugar  and  less  cheese.  For 
the  constituents  and  properties  of  milk, — 
cows',  ewes',  mares',  asses ,  and  woman's, — 
see  article  Milk. 

ASSIMILATION.-r-A  medical  term, 
signifying  the  making  one  thing  like 
another,  such  as  the  conversion  of  food  into 
chyle,  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  blood, 
and  blood  into  bone  ana  muscle.  See 
DiaEBTioN,  Chyle. 

ASTHMA.— A  difficulty  of  breathing, 
proceeding  from,  some  affection  of  the 
lungs. 

Asthma  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  coming 
on  in  fits  or  paroxysms,  and  most  fre- 
quently attacking  persons  of  advanced 
age.  Physicians  have  divided  asthma  into 
tm'ee  varieties, — the  humoral,  or  humid; 
the  congestive;  and  the  spasmodic  asthnuL. 

Humoral  Asthma. — Symptoms, — This 
form  of  the  disease  is  preceded  by  weari- 
ness, depression  of  spirits,  drowsiness, 
pain  in  the  head,  tightness  and  great  op- 
pression of  the  lungs,  which,  as  evening 
and  night  approacnes,  is  accompanied 
with  wheezing,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
oppressed  ana  difficult  respiration.  The 
speech  is  interrupted,  and  the  patient  has 
much  trouble  in  expressing  his  wishes 
or  feelings,  the  countenance  becoming 
anxious  and  careworn.  About  one  or  two 
in  the  morning  all  the  symptoms  become 
aggravated,  and  the  paroxysm  attains  its 
height ;  the  patient,  under  the  dread  of 
instant  dissolution,  often  spring  fiom  his 
bed,  and,  rushing  to  the  window,  there 
grasps  and  sobs  in  great  suffering,  till  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  slowly  passes  off. 
According  to  the  gerenty  of  the  attack,  the 


iace  is  either  red  and  turgid,  or  deadly 
pale,  with  livid  lips  and  eyeuds. 

After  a  continuance  of  two  or  three 
hours,  about  the  break  of  day,  the  symip« 
toms  usiudly  decline,  the  change  com* 
mencing  with  a  copious  discharge  of  a  thin, 
frothy  expectoration  firom  the  lungs,  easily 
coughed  up,  and  affording  marked  relief 
with  each  fresh  Expectoration;  the  Yoioe 
becomes  freer,  the  patient  speaka  without 
trouble  or  anxiety,  and  the  relieved  sufferer, 
after  a  time,  falls  asleep.  The  tightness 
at  the  chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
continue  for  some  few  days  aRer,  thou^ 
much  less  severe ;  and  nightly,  for  two  or 
three  times,  the  patient  experiences  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack,  before 
the  paroxysm  can  be  said  to  have  fairly 
passed  away. 

It  is  from  the  thin,  watery  fluid  expec* 
torated  at  the  breakuig  up  of  the  syin^^ 
toms,  that  this  variety  of  asthma  has  been' 
called  humoraL 

Asthma  is  especially  a  chronic  disease, 
and  though  any  sudden  exertion  — 
ascending  a  steep  flight  of  stairs,  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  system,  an  abrupt 
change  of  temperature,  or  dense  fo^  may 
induce  a  return  of  the  symptoms,  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  when  the  constitutionis  impaired, 
and  the  paroxysms  return  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  the  patient's  strengtn  is  under- 
mined, that  asthma  proves  fatal. 

Treatment.  —  The  principal  objects 
sought  to  be  obtained  are,  first,  to  shorten 
the  paroxysm;  and  then  to  prevent  its 
return  by  removing,  if  possible,  the  ex- 
citing cause.  When  the  patient  is  strong, 
of  fiul  body,  and  not  advanced  in  jeaxa, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  take  6  or  8  ounces 
of  blood  from  the  arm,  or  apply  leeches  to 
the  chest ;  but  such  a  course  is  only  to  be 
adopted  when  the  red  and  turgid  condition 
of  the  face  indicates  the  plethoric  state  of 
the  system. 

in  general,  it  will  be  found  most  effi- 
cacious to  commence  the  treatment  with 
an  emetic,  composed  of  1  grain  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  15  grains  of  ipecacuanha, 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  warm  water,  en- 
couraging the  vomiting  by  draughts  of 
tepid  water.  When  Uie  vomiting  has 
entirely  ceased,  the  following  mixture  is 
to  be  t^en  in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfuls 
every  three  hours : — ^Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...    1  scruple. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  .    2  grains. 

Mint  water     ....    6  oimces. 

Tincture  of  lobelia,  or 
Indian  tobacco     .    .    2  drachms. 
Mix.    The  following  day  the  bowels  are 
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W  bo  acted  cm  bj  ft  doae  of  LenitiTe 
Eketoaiy.w  castor  oiL  Whsn  ths  patient 
it  ircak,  aiid  th«  disease  of  lone  etiuiding, 
"  -  '-' ■"'  w  reUiing  modB  of  treat- 
highly  iniurious;  in  eucli 


Secondly,  to  pay  Btrict 

"Ondition  of  tliB  stonur"'- 

Drf  eupping — the 


_      .  „  be 

■doirted,  and  heat,  or  counter-irritation, 
^qioed  to  the  cheat  and  feet.  In  such 
( cue,  QnB  immediate  aecerily  of  the 
fanajaa  u  to  be  relieved  by  tbe  eub- 
jomed  nuxtore,  bottles  of  hot  water  pUcod 
B>  the  le«  and  feet,  and 
at  the  f<ulowiiig  embiocai 
1W  cheat  and  throat  every  fc 


Catbonate  of 
ICi  thoroughly  in — 

Cunphor  water  . 
ttdldd— 

Tinctiire  of  aseafcetida .    {  dmohm. 

'Bncture  of  opium  .     ■     1  diacbm. 

EpiritB     of     (ulphuric 


Drf  cupping — the  application  of  the 
cupping-glaaBes  without  bleeding — ia  to  be 
used  in  four  or  five  places  over  the  front 
uf  the  chest,  followed  by  a  mustard  and 
Bour  poultice,  composed  of  equal  parts  at 
each,  and  allowed  to  reouun  on  the  cheat 
for  twenty  uunutes,  repeating  liiB  poultiee 
Bvery  £bur  hours,  for  the  same  apaoo  oC 
time,  a  piece  of  heated  flannel  being 
placed  over  the  cheat  during  the  intervals. 
' '  Small  doses  of  the  following  miitnre  an 

■  to   be   given   frequently,   and  the  Com. 

I  pound  Aaaafcetida  pills  taken  at  bedtime, 

!  Taie  of— 

Bicarbonate  of  potass  ■  2  drachma. 

I        Poppennmt  water   .  .  5i  ounces. 

'        Tincture  of  aquilla   -  .  i^  drachms. 


Ma,  and  take  two  tableapoonfuls  directly, 
jod  one  spoontiil  ereiy  hour  alterwards 
W  three  or  four  times,  if  the  mgeacy  of 
da)  ajinptonia  require  its  lepeti^on  so 
ofttt;  idioi  tll^  do  not,  two  table- 
y™™''  ue  to  be  repeated  ererj  (bm  or 


AihviM(j(itt.-~Tate  of- 
CHiTe  oil     . 
Oilofrosema 
(Ml  of  thyme 

Oil  of  amber 
S^orita  of  horlshoj 


Mix.    A  tablespoonful  tc 
two  or  three  hours. 

Great  rehef  is  oiten.  foi 
of  the  disease  thim  the 
or  smoke.     For  this  purpose, 
such  as  tbe  one  represented  u 


inhalaiion  of  steam 


lb.  I^  be  well  rubbed  over  the  chest, 
■  diiectcd  above.  When  there  is  much 
|^J^^^1l■T^  at  tlie  cheet,  attended  with 
AaHtj  of  bre^hing,  a  bUster  should  be 
iffBti  in  tbe  centre  of  the  breast,  and 
itfttn  tin  it  rises  efiectually.  In  some 
(mm,  howerer,  a  poultice  mkde  of  e^nal 


cu; 


CoiaBSTiTB    Asrnni. — This  form  of 

tbe  ilin  aaii  is  almost  prensely  similar  to 

the  former  in  its  general  sjimptoms,  and 

ia  the  bet  of  its  coming  on  m  paroxysms, 

■ilhtliia  difierence,  that  the  attack  is  more 

aiim,  a^  the  difficulty  of  breathing 

mAnmre  severe;  it  is  at  the  same  time 

£>tii^aidied  by  the  absence  of  the  ttun, 

IM^eipectocatdon,  which  always  marks 

lln  hmnraal  Tsriety.  |  .   ,,  -,1  .     ■  v 

IVeatiMii''— There  are  two  important  panjing  cut,  should  be  half  filled  with, 
pomti  to  be  attended  to  in  this  form  of  i  boilme  water,  mixed  with  about  a  desasrt- 
athma.  First,  to  maintain  a  steady  .  spoonful  of  stnmg  acetic  acid,  or  half  a 
«imilci.iiTitBtim  OTcr   the  chest;   and,  '  draclim  of  nilphunc  ether,  vt  &  tov  dio^ 
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of  creosote,  which  being  poured  on  the 
hot  water,  and  the  lid  mrmly  secured,  the 
patient  is  to  adjust  the  mouthpiece  to  his 
ajg^  and  slowly  inhale  the  impregnated 
vapour  that  rises  through  the  tube,  re- 
taming  the  steam  as  long  as  conyenient  in 
the  mouth.  Whichever  article  is  used  for 
the  inhalation,  the  quantitrjr  employed 
should  be  steadily  increased,  and  the 
operation  alwa;7S  commenced  with  a  small 
oose.  Inhalation  of  the  steam  of  plain 
warm  water,  sage  or  balm  tea,  or  a  de- 
coction of  camomiles  and  poppy-heads, 
poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  often  aJSTord 
very  great  relief,  and  more  particularly 
when  used  alternately  with  any  of  the 
above  articles — acetic  acid,  other,  &c. 
See  Inhalation.  A  good,  and  often  very 
serviceable  fumigation,  in  cases  of  asthma, 
is  obtained  by  placing  a  few  handfuls  of 
bran  and  oatmeal  in  a  washhand  basin ; 
pouring  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  upon 
the  meal;  stirring  the  whole  hastily 
together;  and  while  the  patient  leans  his 
h^id  over  the  steaming  basin,  a  lai^e 
towel,  or  piece  of  flannel,  is  to  be  thrown 
over  all,  and  so  tucked  in  below  the  basin 
as  to  confine  all  the  vapour  round  the 
patient's  head  and  fiMoe.  The  inhalation 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms; the  patient,  during  the  intervals, 
smoking  an  ordinary  tobacco-pipeful  of 
Stramonium,  or  thorn-apple,  equal  parts 
of  tea  and  aniseed,  or  the  kftves  m  the 
JLohelia  injlata,  or  Indian  tobacco. 

Spasmodic  Asthma. — ^Thisfonn  of  the 
disease  is  by  &r  the  most  distrewilug  to 
witness,  and  the  most  haxttsring  to  the 
sufferer.  The  attack  is  ahrim  sodden, 
and  comes  on  with  extreme  mffieuliy  of 
breathing,  and  a  sense  d^  insiq^arUkble 
tightness  across  the  diest;  tiw  fkee  is 
deeply  suffused,  and  expfessive  c^  intense 
anxiety ;  while  a  profooe  sweat  eoven  the 
forehead,  &ce,  imd  ratSk.  The  patient 
sits  bent,  ai^  droopinff  forprsra,  the 
shoulders  elevated,  the  abckiiMn  dr»«m  in, 
the  back  arohed,tthc  arms  lifting  on  the 
knees,  the  headfbirward,  the  moutli open, 
and  the  muscle»  til  tibe  chest  aAd  respira- 
tion thrown  into  spasmodic  action. 

TreatmeiU. — ^Torelievei&e  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  is  the  first  dtrtv  of  Sie  medical 
man,  for  which  doses  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing mixtures  are  to  be  given,  according  to 
the  ago  of  the  patient,  and  the  length  of 
time  he  has  sujSered  from  the  disease. 

For  an  old  standing  asthma,  occurring 
in  advanced  life,  the  mixture  No.  1  wifi 
be  found  most  s^riceable ;  and  for  more 


recent  cases,  and  persons  of  less  advaaeed 
age,  the  mixture  Ko.  2. 
Mixture  No.  1. — ^Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia.    ^  drachm. 

Dover's  powder  ...    2  scruples. 

Camphor  water  ...     6  ounces. 

Spirits     of     sulphuric 

ether 1^  drachms. 

Mix:  three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
immediately,  and  one  tablespoonf  ul  in  half 
an  hour,  if  necessary.  If  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  however,  have  been  abated, 
one  spoonful  every  two  hours  will  be 
sufficient.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
mixture,  tin  bottles,  filled  with  hot  water, 
arc  to  be  applied  to  the  feet  and  legs, 
and  hot  fomentations  laid  on  the  pit  (£ 
the  stomach,  or  a  plain  mustard  piastesf 
placed  on  the  same  part,  and  retained  for 
ten  miautcs.  A  quantity  of  strong  cofiBae 
should  be  made,  and  a  cup  of  this  bevecage, 
without  milk  or  sugar,  given  hot  every 
quEirtcr  of  an  hour.  The  bowels  must  l>e 
acted  upon  by  a  dose  of  the  compound 
assafcetida  pills,  and  a  mild  action  kept 
up  by  a  pill  every  night,  composed  ci 
equal  parts  of  the  compound  rhubcurb  and 
compound  assafcetida  piUs. 
Mixture  No.  2.— Take  of— 

Infusion  of  valerian, 
pennyroyal  water,  of 
each 3  oimces. 

Tincture  of  myrrh   .    .    2  dnudmis. 

Tincture  of  assafcetida .  16  drops. 

Tincture  of  opium  .    .    1  drachm. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...  20  drops. 
Mix :    two  tablespoonfuls    to    be    taken 
directly,  and  repeated  every  three  hours. 

The  same  means  are  to  be  resorted  to 
when  this  mixture  is  given  as  in  the  othsr, 
in  respect  to  the  hot  water,  coi3^  wad 
applications;  and  when  the  paro^vn  i» 
obstinate,  tartar  emetic  ointment  is  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  ehest  till  it  produces  hmk 
and  irritation.  When  the  hot  bath,  or 
electricity,  can  be  procured,  either  one  or 
both  should  be  employed. 

The  coming  on  of  an  attack  is  ahrays 
known  to  a  patient  by  certain  sensation* 
that  may  be  relied  on :  at  such  times,  the 

Saroxysm  may  be  warded  off  by  a  sudden 
ashing  of  cold  water  on  the  face ;  by  a 
draught  of  camphor  water,  containing  SO" 
drops  of  laudanum  and  6  drops  of  et 
or  by  smoking  a  pipe  of  stramonium,  among* 
which  a  few  grains  of  gum  benzoin  have 
been  mixed.  When  me  paroxysm  has 
been  subdued,  the  exciting  cause  must  be 
discovered,  and,  if  possible,  removed;  a 
light  but  nutritious  dietary  established; 
the   bowels   kept   open   by   the   means 
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almd J  suff^ted ;  and  all  exdtemient  or 
strong  boaily  exertion  striofclj  guaided 


CbkHroform  has  been  employed  by 
aeffvnl  medical  men  with  mariced  success, 
and  it  imqoeetionably  a  powerfol  agent ; 
bat  as  it  riiould  never  be  used  except 
mder  a  medioal  man's  simerintendence, 
m  hai^e  purposely  avoided  advancing  it 
m  a  remed J,  and  have  only  advised  what 
a  non-profeftflfkmal  man  may  use  with 
safety. 

AU  sadden  and  unequal  ooxrents  of  air 
are  to  be  avoided;  the  patient  should 
«03i8eqnently  be  prevented  from  rushing 
to  the  window,  and  told  to  keep  calm, 
hold  hia  faieath.  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
dowly  inflate  his  lungs. 

Iii|eeiiona  of  warm  smel,  with  a  spoon- 
ful of  turpentine,  and  a  diaehm  of  tinc- 
ture of  aasafoetida,  will  oft^i  afford  more 
immediate  relief  than  any  of  the  other 
xemedies  prescribed. 

ASTRAGALUS.— One  of  the  seven 
boBfla  fnrming  the  anMe  joint,  and  com- 
mooly  oalled  the  ankle  or  knuckle  bone. 

ACTBAGALUS  VEBUa  —  The  Tra- 
gieanth  plant,  yielding  that  well-known 
gam.    See  TBAOACAirTH. 

ASTBINGENTS.— A  class  of  medicines 
which  possess  the  power  of  making  all 
living  nbiea  contract,  become  condensed 
and  corrugated,  and  are  chiefly  employed 
in  medicine  and  sniveiy  as  an  external 
i^tieation,  dther  K>r  restoring  tonic 
power  to  a  part,  or  to  check  various  dis- 
cha^ies.  Astringents  are  employed  in- 
ternally, as  well  as  externally,  and  are 
firided  into  the  vegetable  and  mineral 


Vbgetablb. 


Whortleberry. 
Catechu,  Eino. 
Dragon's  blood. 
Sage. 

Saunders*  wood. 
Pomegranate. 
Gkdl-nuts. 


Oik  and  Elm  bai^. 
BlacMiom  and  Bar- 

baiybark. 
lioniientll  root. 
Kstort. 
Alkafet. 
Logwood. 
Sow  leaves. 

MlITEBAL. 

So^huric,  Nitric,  and  Muriatic  Acid. 
Inm,  Zme,  Ck>p|per,  Lead. 
Antimony,  Chalk,  Lime,  Alum. 

Aatringenta  an  gpnren  internally,  either 
to  arrest  disdiarge  of  blood — ^hemorrhage 
—or  esoeasive  evacuations,  such  as  diarr- 
hoea and  dysentei^,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  mixture,  or  in  drops,  acid  drinks,  or 
ia]nUs;  and  externally  to  check  bleedings, 
diaipate  tiunoui%  or  wubdue  infajmnA"  I 


tions,  and  in  the  form  of  gaj^les,  lotions, 
ointioents,  and  powders.  iSie  mode  of 
exhibition,  and  the  necessary  quantity  to 
be  used,  will  be  found  eitl^r  under  the 
name  of  each  article^  the  disease  in  which 
the  drug  is  used,  or  imder  Lotioh, 
GAseiiS,  Ac. 

ATHEBOMA. — Lisurgery,  an  encysted 
tumour,  so  named  from  the  Ghreok,  from 
its  contents  consisting  of  a  thick,  tough 
humour,  like  pap. 

ATLAS.— The  first  bone  of  the  vertebras 
oi  the  neck,  so  called  by  anatomists  &om 
its  supporting  the  globe  of  the  head. 

ATMOSPHEBE.— The  air ;  tiie  Ught, 
elastic  fluid  surrounding  the  habitable 
globe,  and  supposed  to  extend  from  the 
earth  for  an  altitude  of  forty-five  miles, 
having  its  greatest  density  on  the  sui&ce 
of  the  earth,  and  gradually  decreasing  in 
density  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  its 
altitude.    See  Aib,  and  BBBPiBi.Tioir. 

ATOM. — A  term  used  by  chemists  to 
express  the  smallest  subdivision,  or  particle, 
of  divisible  matter.  An  ultimate  particle, 
incapable  of  furthw  division. 

ATONIC.  —  A  want,  or  absence  of 
power,  generally  applied  to  loss  of  muscular 
strength. 

Atonic  gout  is  a  variety  of  that  disease 
unattended  hj  the  usual  inflammatory 
state  of  the  joints,  and  characterized  by 
flying  pains,  and  great  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs.    See  Gout. 

ATONY. — ^A  general  loss  of  muscular 
and  nervous  power;  extreme  physical 
debility.    See  Ateophy. 

ATBOPA  BELLADONNA.  —  The 
Deadly  Nightshade,  or  Fair  Lady;  a  power- 
ful narcotic  vegetable  poison,  and  a  drug  of 
remaricable  efficacy.  See  BBLLAJ>oxirA ; 
Nightshade,  Dsadly. 

ATBOPHINE.— A  new  alkaloid,  dis- 
covered  in,  and  extracted  from,  the  Deadly 
Nightshade,  and  possessing  all  the  potency 
of  the  atropa  plant,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained. 

ATBOPHY.— This  disease  is  the  op- 
posite of  Hypertrophy,  or  excessive  nu- 
trition. 

Nutrition  is  either  excessive  or  defective. 
When  the  former,  it  shows  itself  by  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  a  part,  or  of  the 
whole  body ;  as  in  the  arm  of  the  pugilist, 
the  chest  of  the  blacksmith,  or  in  the 
frame  of  the  corpulent  man.  When 
nutritii)n  is  defective,  there  is  emaciation, 
either  of  a  part,  as  in  the  limb  of  a  person 
affected  with  paralysis,  or  in  the  wastod 
appearance  of  the  body  after  ievet,  ot  iraoL 
the  long  deprivatioiioi's\&£^\eii\.iQO^i  ^^ 
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latter  conditions  constituting  the  diseased 
state  known  as  atrophy. 

The  ccnues  inducing  atrophy  are  vanous ; 
the  chief,  however,  are  scrofula,  the  absence 
of  sufficient  food,  living  too  long  on  a  rich 
diet,  without  a  due  proportion  of  coarse  or 
less  nutritious  aliment;  long  privaticm,  ex- 
cessive discharges,  indulgence  in  spirituous 
.  liquors,  impure  air,  or  noxious  exhala- 
tions ;  and,  in  women,  from  continuing  to 
suckle  beyond  a  natural  period. 

Symptoms. — ^Extreme  pallor  of  the  skin, 
loss  of  appetite,  debility,  •  languor,  cold 

Serspirations,  the  flesh  feels  soft  and 
abby,  the  arms  and  legs  becomeemaciated, 
and  the  belly  large,  and  hard  to  the  feel ; 
the  pulse  becomes  small  and  feeble,  and  a 
state  of  constant  hectic  fever  exists ;  the 
body  frequently  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  mere  skin  and  bone. 

Treatment,  —  "When  the  cause  of 
atrophy  can  be  traced  to  a  scrofulous  state 
of  tne  system,  the  practice  must  begin 
with  the  warm  bath,  the  daily  use  of 
fnction  over  the  whole  body  with  the 
flesh-brush,  or  a  rough  towel;  while  a  small 
quantity  of  the  folK>wing  ointment  is  to 
be  rubl>ed  over  the  belly  evei^  night,  and 
the  annexed  powders  and  mixture  given 
at  the  hours  stated. 
Ointment, — Take  of — 

Iodine 1  scruple. 

Mercurial  ointment      .    1  ounce. 

Lard 2  ounces. 

3iix. 
Powders, — Take  of — 

Grey  powder  .    .     . 
.  Powdered  rhubarb  . 

Powdered  Colombo  . 

Antimonial  powder 
Mix,  and  divide   into 
one  powder  to  be  taken,  in  treacle,  sugar 
and  water,  or  jelly,  every  eight  hours. 
Mixture. — ^Take  of — 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic    1  ounce. 

Castor  oil 2  ounces. 

Hub  down  till  the  oil  is  thoroughly  in- 
corporated ;  then  add,  by  degrees, — 

Peppermint  water  .    ,    7  ounces. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre   .    2  drachms. 

Syrup  of  ginger  ,     .    ,    ^  ounce. 
3iix:   three  tamespoonfuds  to  be  taken 
every  morning,  reducing  the  dose,  after  the 
bowels  begin  to  act,  to  one  spoonful. every 
morning. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  moons  are 
being  adopted,  the  patient  should  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  regulate  his 
diet  to  an  equal  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
.wine,  stout,  or  Burton  tde,  twice  a  day. 


When  the  disease  proceeds  from  loss  of 
tone,  consequent  on  excessive  discdiargei^ 
or  long  suckling,  the  exciting  causes  mart 
be  first  removal,  and  the  system  braced 


2  drachms* 
1  pint. 


30  grains. 
24  grains. 
18  grains. 
12  grains, 
twelve  powders: 


by  tonics,  a  generous  diet,  and 

motion  daily  over  the  body,  the  occaraoml 

use  of  a  tepid  bath,  and  exercise,  bemg 

Xilly  necessary  in  the  treatment,  from 
tever  cause  iiie   atrophy  may  haw 
been  induced.    As  a  tonic  course,  either  <£ 
the  following  prescriptions  may  be  ent* 
ployed : — 
No.  l.—Take  of— 
Quassia  raspings,  and 
camomile    flowers,  of 

each 1  drachm. 

Ginger  root    . 
Boilmg  water 
Infuse  for  six  hours ;  strain,  and  add— > 

Nitric  acid 30  drops. 

Mix :  take  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four 
hours. 
No.  2.— Take  of— 
Cascaiilla    bark,     and 
canella  alba,  of  each  .    2  drachms. 
Boiling  water     ...    1  pint. 
Infuse  for  six  hours ;  strain,  and  add — 
Carbonate  of  potass     .    2  drachms. 
Mix:    take   three    tablespoonfuls    three 
times  a  d^. 
No.  3.-~Takeoftho— 
Decoctionof  sarsaparilla   1  pint. 
Add— 

Tincture  of  muriate  of 

iron 2  drachms. 

Mix,  and  take  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
three  hours. 

See  Meseittebic  Disease,  and  De- 
bility. 

Local  Atbofht,  or  loss  of  power  and 
substance  in  the  leg  or  arm,  frequentiy 
follows  the  lon&r  swathing  of  a  limb  in 
bandages,  and  the  absence  of  all  exercise. 
Cold  aS^isions  of  water,  and  friction  wttfc 
the  flesh-brush,  with  a  judicious  exanase 
of  the  member,  is  ffoncrally  all  that  iff 
necessary  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  original 
size  and  strength.    See  Pabaltsis. 

ATTENUANTS.— Such  medicines  as 
dilute  or  make  thin  the  blood  *  are  so 
called.  Any  watery  beverage  possesses 
this  property,  especially  vinegar  and 
water,  whey,  or  the  juice  of  lemons  or 
oranges  mixed  with  water. 

AUDITOEY  NEEVES.— The  levcnth 
pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  which,  rising  from 
that  portion  of  the  brain  called  the 
medulla  ohlotMata,  are  distributed  to  thf 
ear,  and  callea  the  auditory  nerves. 

AUDITORY  PASSAGES.— These  are 
two  channels,  one  in  the  temporal  bone, 
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tbe  other  fanned  by  the  cartilage  of  the  oar, 
Wth  far  tiie  tranamisdan  of  sound  to  the 
Inia  tluougfa.  the  nerves  of  hearing,  and 
odkd  the  external  and  internal  au(Utory 

aucUtorius  exterrvua,  et 


AUSICLE. — Auricula  cordis^  ono  of 
ike  £mr  cavities  of  the  heart,  l^ere  are 
two  snricles,  the  right  and  the  left,  each 
cne  ^jMMJ^Tig  directlj  into  an  inferior  cavity 
or  Tentricle.  The  right  auricle,  or  ear  of 
the  heart,  receives  the  ascending  and 
deseeadiiif^  vena  cava,  or  all  the  venous 
Uood  of  the  system;  and  the  left  auricle 
meives  the  pulmonary  artery,  from  the 
Imgs,  and  its  arterial  blood,  which  it 
tnnsmitB  to  the  left  ventricle  for  the 
aorta    to    carry    over    the    body.  .  See 

AUBUM. — Gk)ld;  one  of  the  precious 
netals.  This  mineral  is  never  used  in 
medicine,  though  its  peroxide,  or  auric 
aod,  and  some  of  its  salts,  or  aurates,  are 
ficqnently  employed  in  chemistry. 

AUSCULTATION.— The  science  by 
vluch  the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
organs,  are  determined  from  the  sound 
emtted  by  them,  and  conveyed  to  the  ear 
of  the  physician  by  the  stethoscope. 

It  is  only  by  a  close  and  long  study  of 
the  natural  sounds  made  by  the  lungs, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  healtli^  under  the 
Tarioos  conditions  of  repose,  action,  and 
cidtement,  that  any  reliable  theorv,  on 
the  mihealthy  and  diseased  action  of  that 
(Kgan,  can  be  formed;  and  then  long  ex- 
perience and  great  discrimination  are  re- 
qiiied  to  give  the  physician  confidence  in 
ae  language  of  his  instrument.  Though 
die  IfaMiy  of  auscultation,  or  the  science 
tf  aomid  in  relation  to  pathology,  was  first 
popoonded  by  an  Austrian  physician  a 
flotozy  aeo,  it  was  not  till  1817,  when 
Xaennec,  uie  odebrated  French  physician, 
iafcnted  the  stethoscope,  and  gave,  as  it 
voe,  a  tongue  to  the  science,  tmit  auscul- 
trtion  became  known  to  the  medical  pro- 
Even  then  it  was  some  years 
before  the  truth  of  the  new  discovery 
vii  generally  adopted,  and  the  value  of 
the  idenoe,  as  a  new  light  in  the  practice 
cf  j^jric,  univonally  admitted.  For  an 
es]^anation  of  the  various  sounds  detected 
dming  disease  by  the  stethoscope,  see 
811THO8COPB,  Pebcussiox,  Sovitd. 

AUTOPSY. — ^A  term  now  generally 
vied  to  express  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion; fsom.  a  compoimd  Greek  word, 
Bgnifying  an  ocular  inspection,  or  seeing 
a  thine  with  a  man's  own  eyes. 
AYENAd — ^Ihe  lAlm  name  for  the  I 
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plant  known  as  the  oat.  See  Oatmeal, 
and  Food. 

AXILLA. — The  arm-pit;  a  triangular 
concavity,  lying  between  the  arm  and  the 
chest,  and  in  anatomy  and  surgery  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  importuit  parts 
of  the  body,  both  on  account  or  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  great 
vessels  confined  within  its  narrow  limits, 
and  the  difficulty  of  operating  in  a  cavity 
where  so  many  important  organs  lie 
crowded  together.  These  consist  of 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  lymphatics,  glands, 
and  cellular  tissue,  all  receiving  the  name 
of  axillary  from  theur  situation. 

AXIS. — ^The  name  given  by  anatomists 
to  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  or  bone  of 
the  neck. 

AXUNGIA.— Hog's-lard;  a  word  used 
by  physicians  when  ordering  that  article 
for  extempoi*aneous  ointments,  for  which, 
in  pharmacy,  it  is  extensively  used.  See 
Labd. 

AZOTE.  —  Nitrogen;  a  simple  sub- 
stance, an  elementary  gas,  ana  a  con> 
stituent  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  so 
called  from  its  being  incapable  of  support- 
ing animal  life.  Azote  enters  into  combi- 
nation with  oxygen,  hvdrogen,  and  carbon; 
from  its  union  with  the  former,  in  certain 
proportions,  we  obtain  nitric  acid,  or  €iqua» 
fortia  ;  and  with  the  two  last,  prussic  add. 
See  NiTBOGEir. 

AZYGOS. — A  word  used  in  anatomy 
to  express  any  part  of  the  human  struc- 
ture without  a  fellow  or  corresponding 
organization — any  single  bone,  muscle, 
or  nerve.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  confined 
to  a  solitary  vein,  the  vena  azygos,  which, 
coming  frx>m  the  vertebra;,  enters  the  vtna 
co/va  near  the  heart. 


B. 

Among  the  Greeks  B  was  used  as  a 
numeral  to  express  2,  and  employed  by  the 
Eomans  to  signify  300 ;  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  thus  (B),  stood  for  3,000.  In  the 
chemical  alphabet  of  the  Arabians,  B 
represented  Mercury. 

BABY  LINEN.— The  amount  of  cloth- 
ing considered  necessary  for  an  expected 
infant  varies  according  to  the  means  of 
those  who  have  to  provide  it ;  and  what 
would  bo  considered  ample  in  one  con- 
dition of  life,  would  be  held  very  in^ 
suflScient  by  those  of  a  bighci  a^ViCte* 
We  wUl   take   the   medium  c\aaa,  woSk 
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doubt  not  the  following  will  be  found  all 
that  is  required. 

Four  nigkt-govmSj  made  of  fine  calico, 
not  too  long,  as  they  are  very  inconvenient 
in  the  night,  when  the  mother  has  to 
move  the  child  &om  one  place  to  another. 
They  are  best  made  without  any  em- 
broidery; a  narrow  cambric  £ril(  laid 
down  round  the  top,  is  all  the  trimming 
such  articles  require.  Two  day-gowm 
will  be  sufficient,  as  thcj  are  only  wanted 
during  the  month,  or  till  the  baby  is  old 
enough  to  wear  robes  or  firocks.  These 
are  best  made  of  corded  muslin,  and  the 
bodies  ornamented  with  some  &De  white 
braid.  &ix  shirts,  for  which  fine  lawn  is 
the  best  material:  the  sleeves  can  be 
made  plain  or  full;  the  latter  certainly 
looks  best,  especially  when  fximmed  round 
the  arm-bands  with  narrow  thread  lace. 
Six  calico  beds,  aadfottr  blankets — two 
for  ni^ht  and  two  for  day  use.  Six 
Jtannel  or  linen  belly-hands.  It  is  best 
to  continue  the  use  of  these  for  some  little 
tame  after  the  navel->string  has  come  off, 
as  they  are  a  great  support  to  the  back. 
Shoulder-straps  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  ]x>ssible  for  the  first  month,  as  it  is 
always  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a  baby's 
aims  in  and  out  of  them  wmle  they  are 
so  young:  aahort  roller,  put  loosely  round 
under  the  arms,  will  be  Ibund  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  them,  and  keep  all  the 
things  in  their  place.  Six  nightcaps, 
made  of  lawn,  and  two  squares  cf  flannel 
far  head  blankets;  one  finer  than  the  other, 
and  bound  with  silk  galloon,  for  use  during 
the  day.  Three  dozen  squares  at  the  least 
will  bo  required,  of  which  two  dozen  may 
be  diaper,  and  the  others-ras  many  as 
possible — are  best  made  of  an  old  unen 
sheet — they  are  softer  and  better  for  use 
than  the  new  diaper;  indeed,  it  does  not 
much  matter  what  they  are  made  of,  so 
that  there  are  plenty  of  them.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  yoimg 
mother  the  necessity  of  always  having  a 
change  for  infants  whenever  required,  as 
it  keeps  the  infant  in  health,  prevents  its 
skin  hosa.  chafing,  and  saves  it  from  the 
fretftilness  and  irritability  it  naturally 
•hows  when  neglected  in  this  respect. 
Petticoats  are  not  wanted  till  frocks  or 
robes  are  worn,  and  then  two  will  be 
always  foimd  sufficient:  these  arc  best 
made  with  a  broad  band  in  preference  to 
a  top,  as  they  are  easier  to  put  on.  Fofur 
robes  will  be  found  quite  enough,  with 
three  fine  diaper  pinafores  a  yard  in 
length:  these  are  very  useful,  as  th^ 
s»re  the  £cont  of  the  robe,  always  look 


clean,  and,  with  a  piece  of  ribbon  to  tie 
them  down  round  tne  waist,  have  a  yeipr 
neat  appearance;  and  when  the  child  u 
put  into  short  clothes,  they  cut  into  six 
small    pinafores,  and  thus   answer  two 

Purposes.      See  Advice   to    Mothxi% 
^BE88. 

BAOCA.— The  Latin  far  berry.  Ateim 
used  in  pharmacy  to  represent  oatsm 
fruits  used  in  medicine,  as  the  benies  of 
juniper,  &c. 

BACCHIA.  —  A  name  given  to  liiafc 
condition  of  red,  discoloured  face,  aooom- 
panied  with  pimples,  the  oonsequenee  of 
hard  drinking,  or  a  continued  use  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

BACK,  THE.— The  hind  part  of  tiw 
human  structure,  extending  from  th0 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  falM 
vertebrae — ^the  sacrum — or  where  the  spine 
joins  the  hips.  This  extent  of  sur&c&— 
anatomically  called  the  dorsal  part  of  tlit 
subject — comprises  three  or  four  of  the 
cervical  or  neck  vertebrss,  the  twelve  dondl 
vertebras,  or  backbones  of  the  spinal 
column,  the  two  bladebones  (scapuks), 
and  the  arching  portion  of  all  the  ]ib% 
with  the  muscles,  hgfaments,  vessels,  coird^ 
and  integuments  lying  along  or  above  thie 
line  of  bone.  It  is  natural  to  strppMe^ 
that  a  part  composed  of  more  than  tnirty 
bones,  and  performing  so  many  motioiH^ 
and  forming,  in  a  measure,  the  supporting 
column  of  the  human  mansion,  should  m 
subject  to  several  diseases,  and  expoeed 
to  many  accidents;  especially  so,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  oontinuaiiioiL 
of  the  brain— the  seat  of  all  sensation  and 
motion — the  spinal  marrow,  is  endoaed 
in  the  tube  or  pipe  formed  for  it  by  tiie 
vertebrae  of  the  back.  All  those  casoaltaei 
and  diseases,  however,  will  be  treated  of 
elsewhere  under  their  more  appropriste 
heads,  while  only  one— -an  cvery-day  ail- 
ment— ^will  be  noticed  under  this.    See 

HUMP-Bi.CK,   DiSEASBS   OT   TEB    BpnTS, 

Spinal  Ouevatube,  Defoemitt,  Ac 

Back,  Faixb  ik. — Persons  are  subieot 
to  pains  in  the  back  more  frequently  thaa 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  tnough 
such  pains  may  be  symptoms  of  spinal 
disease,  })soas  abscess,  lumba^,  diseases 
of  the  kidney,  or  ixiflammanon  of  the 
hver,  ut«rus,  or  other  abdominal  oa^ans, 
it  is  merely  to  the  ordinary  pain  oi  the 
back — the  result  of  over-straining  in  work, 
or  from  cold—that  we  purpose  referring 
to  under  this  name. 

Causes. — ^The  lifting  of  sudden  weights, 
walking  for  some  time  in  a  bent  attitude 
with  a  weight  on  the  shoulden,  st^uig, 
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cr  niting  the  bodv  suddexdy  upright; 
Bttin^  againat  a  aiaugbt  of  cold  air, 
aipeciallj  after  walking^  quickly,  or  the 
prong  on  of  a  damp  garment,  are  among 
tke  BUMt  genend  ext^ial  cauaes  of  pains 
in  ibe  hmcik.  Whatever  may  ha^-e  been 
the  caiue,  the  mode  of 

TreatwteiU  for  all  such  8iq>crficial  pains 
ii  extremely  simple,  end  remarkably  alike. 
Li  erery  case,  immediate  relief  will  be 
pnenred  froni  a  hot  bath,  which,  with  a 
good  rubbing  of  the  part  afterwards  with 
iweet  oil  or  conmxon  lard,  wiU  generally 
dbet  a  cure,  that  is,  if  the  pain  nas  been 
it  onee  attended  to.    When  the  muscles 
hire  been  sorarely  strained,  or,  as  is  some- 
ttnes  the  case,  thirar  tendons  have  become 
twiited  from  a  strain  or  heavy  weight,  if 
the  hot  bath  cannot  bo  obtaixiied,  a  large, 
hot  toan  poultioo  should  be  put  on  the 
port  aflfeeted  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  , 
to  soften  the  skin,  and  promote  absorption,  j 
Hie  back  is  then  to  be  well  rubbed  for  | 
Miie  time  with  the  following  liniment : —  > 
Take  of—  | 

Camphorated  oil .    .    .    1  ounce.  i 

Turpentine     ....    2  drachms.      I 
Spirits  of  hartehom .     .    3  drachms,      i 
IGx:  a  heated  flannel  being  afterwards 
bond  round  the  back.   The  person  should 
then  lie  down  on  a  8ofiE^  or  go  to  bed,  and 
hm  one  or  two  heated  tiles  or  a  bottle 
tf  water  placed  beneath  hia  back.    This 
Ijneesi  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
timei  if  necessaiy;   thonrii,  in  general, 
OBe  good  application,  with  a  few  hours' 
repose,  after  the  use  of  the  liniment,  on  i 
hot  tflea,  wiU  effiaet  a  cure.    When  the  | 
win  in  the  back  is  the  result  of  cold,  | 
dbeedj  or  indirectly  applied,  if  the  hot . 
hrth  cannot  be  obtame^  fbmentations  by  i 
hot  water  or  a  bran  poultice  should  bie  j 
hid  reeoarse    to,  a  little   s^-eet   oil   or  i 
hatihoni  and  oil,  afterwards  rubbed  in, 
ad  the  following  draught  taken  imme- 

Zifceof" 

Oamphor  water  .    . 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre 

Sal  volatile,  spirits  of 

laudanum.  ... 
Mix.  When  the  pain  is  attended  with 
nett  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  diauff  ht 
ihould  be  taken  at  onoo,  and  the  other 
■cau  employed  afterwards;  and  in 
extreme  eases  6  drops  of  other  and  10 
extra  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  added 
to  the  drauidit.    See  Luilbaoo,  Spivb,  i 

BACK.BOABD.^A  board  formerly  in  | 
lie  in  ladies'  schools,  for  the  purpose  ofj 


1  ounoc. 
1  drachm. 
26  drops. 
.  26  drops: 


correcting  a  stooping  habit  in  the  pupil, 
and  to  make  the  voung  lady  stand  oreet. 

The  back-board  was  a  flat  piece  of  dml, 
covered  with  leather,  and  supplied  with 
straps  and  buckles,  which,  being  fitted  on 
the  back,  and  the  arms  at  the  shoulders 
strapped  to  it,  drew  the  body  up,  and, 
opening  the  chest-,  gave  an  erect  and 
proper  doportmont  to  the  figure  while 
on;  but  being  based  on  an  absurdly 
orroDoous  principle,  the  plan  utterly  failed 
in  cftccting  permanently  what  was  sought 
to  be  obtained.  The  use  of  the  back-board 
is  now  very  properly  expunged  from  all 
superior  schools.    See  Calisthenics. 

BADEN,  BADEN-BADEN,  awd 
BADEN.  —  Three  Continental  towns, 
celebrated  ftw  their  medicinal  waters. 
The  first  is  situated  in  the  canton  of 
Argovia,  in  Switaerlond,  and  held  in  high 
repute  for  its  mineral  waters  and  sul- 
phureous hot  flprings,  the  latter  having  a 
temperature  oi  117°.  The  second,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Swabia, 
has  been  renowned  sinoo  the  time  of  1^ 
Bomans  for  its  medical  and  saline  waters, 
with  a  teraporaturo  from  117®  to  164®. 
The  third  is  a  town  of  Austria,  near 
Vienna,  and  long  esteemed  for  its  hoi 
baths.  Those  waters  are  sulphureous  also, 
and  vary  in  temperature  from  92!°  to  97®. 
See  Mineral  W  atbrs. 

BAGNIO.  — An  Italian  word,  which 
originally  implied  a  bathing-house  erected 
over  a  spa.  The  torm  is  now  used  in  a 
very  dinerent  sense  in  Italy;  while  in 
Constantinople  it  is  the  name  given  to 
the  convicts  prison. 

BAGNI6GE  WELLS.— A  saline 
mineral  i^iring,  of  groat  efficacy,  at  Cleiken- 
well,  in  London ;  the  waters  of  which  so 
closely  resemble  Epsom  salts  in  their  pro- 
perties, that  two  glasses  full  are  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  a  full  dose  of  that  pur- 
gative salt. 

BALDNESS.— The  falling  off  of  the 
hair  fit)m  the  crown  of  the  head — some* 
times  from  the  whole  scalp— and  often 
occurring  at  a  very  early  ago  of  liffe. 
Though  premature  baldness  fVcouently 
occurs  from  fever,  or  some  disease  aneoting 
the  glands  of  tho  cuticle  which  secrete  the 
roots  or  bulbs  of  the  hair,  it  ollen  takes 
place  in  young  men  from  no  assignable 
cause.  Tho  best  preventive  means  of 
saving  the  hair,  when  once  it  begins  to 
show  a  tendency  to  fall  off',  is  to  have  the 
whole  scalp  shaved  immediately,  and  that 
operation  repeated  every  month,  till  the 
strength  of  the  nest  crop  of  bristles  gives 
evidence  of  a  more  vigoroua  gtowOi.    i^^ 
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the  same  time,  the  foUowing  embrocation 
is  to  be  weU  rubbed  into  the  scalp  every 
night  upon  going  to  bed,  after  having 
first  irritated  the  cuticle  with  the  hair- 
brush,  to  promote  absorption. 

JSmhrocationforthe  Orowth  ofKair, — 

Take  of— 

Castor  oil 2  ounces. 

Oil  of  rosemary  ...    2  drachms. 
Essaitial  oil  of  bitter 

almonds 16  drops. 

Tincture  of  Spanish  flies  3  drachms. 
Mix.  This  will  be  found  serviceable  in 
every  condition  of  baldness.  Yery  little 
need  be  used  at  one  time, — ^the  most  im- 
portant object  being  to  diffuse  it  well  over 
the  scalp.    See  Hair,  Diseases  op. 

BALL  AND  SOCKET  JOINT.  See 
Abticulatiok,  and  Joiet. 

BALM. — ^A  coiomon  aromatic  herb,  the 
MeUBia  officinalis;  a  hardy,  perexinial 
plant,  growing  in  most  of  our  cottage 
gardens. 

Infusions  of  balm  leaves  have  been  lone 
a  popular  remedy  in  fevers ;  and,  as  a  coo!^ 
grateful  drink,  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
by  any  article  as  a  beverage  in  fevers  or 
inflammations ;  and,  either  with  or  with- 
out sugar,  and  slightly  acidulated  with 
elixir  of  vitriol,  makes  a  most  grateful 
drink  in  hot  weather.    See  Dbieks. 

BALM,  OB  BALSAM.  — The  sap  or 
juice  of  trees  or  shrubs,  odoriferous  and 
aromatic:  anything  which  heals  or  miti- 
gates pain  is  so  denominated. 

Chabactebs. — The  balsam  proper  is 
an  oily,  aromatic,  resinous  substance, 
flowing  spontaneously,  or  from  incisions, 
from  certain  plants,  —  the  term  being 
confined  to  such  vegetable  juices  as  are 
liquid,  or  become  concrete  naturally,  and 
consist  of  resinous  substances,  combined 
with  benzoin  acid,  or  are  capable  ^  of 
offording  that  acid,  by  sublimation  or 
atherwise. 

All  balsams  are  either  solid  or  liquid. 
The  liquid  embrace  the  balm  of  Gilead, 
copaiba,  Peru,  and  tolu;  the  solid,  ben- 
zom,  dragon's  blood,  and  storax. 

Fbopebties.  —  Balsams  are  warm, 
aromatic  stimulants,  acting  as  expec- 
torants, demidcents,  cordials;  sligntly 
antispasmodic,  and,  by  their  action  on 
Hob  mucous  membrane,  exert  a  local 
stimulating  effect;  in  consequence  of 
which  some  of  their  most  beneficial 
results  are  produced.    See  Tolu,  Pebu. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD.— This  celebrated 
balm  or  balsam  is  the  product  of  the 
Odendron  Oileadense,  a  Syrian  tree,  of 
the  genus  Amyria,  whose  baik,  wood,  and 


' 


fruit  all  yield  a  rich  and  highly  aromatk  ■ 
resinous  juice;  that,  however,  obtained 
from  the  baik  is  the  finest,  and  the 
genuine  bahn  of  Mecca  or  Gilead.  Tbe' 
balsam  is  obtained  either  from  incisioiu 
made  in  the  bark,  or  it  exudes  natuialhr. 
So  highly  do  the  Turks  regard  this  articw^ 
that  it  IS  hardly  possible  to  obtain  any 
genuine  balsam  m  Europe. 

The  balm  of  GHlead,  Mecca,  or  ^ria, 
— for  it  is  known  by  each  name, — ^is  of  a 
yellowish  green  colour,  of  a  pungent 
aromatic  taste,  slightly  bitter  and 
acidulous,  and  possessmg  a  most  fragnmt 
odour.  Thougn  ^ven  as  a  TrfecKcajMi  ia 
cases  of  uterine  discharges,  and  at  a  tonie 
to  females  suffering  from  afEectioosaf  AM' 
nature,  it  is  as  a  perfume  and  cif>MiiiB4l> 
that  the  Turks  chiefly  r^|ard  it;  md  l^i 
an  odoriferous  unguent,  mej  oonirider  it 
as  almost  priceless.  The  so-oalled  balm 
of  Gilead  mrought  to  England  is  gieatiy 
adulterated. 

BALNEUM.  — A  bath  or  batidiiff- 
house.    See  Bath. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUB.— A  Mitt. 
tion  of  sulphur  in  oil.  An  artleile  aov 
exploded. 

BANANA,    or    PLAEXAnr    Tuokr-^' 
The  banana  is  one  of  the  most  valiMMP'  '- 
products  of  the  West  Indies,  wlKec9>'l)p  - 
^rows  in  great  abundance  in  most  of  iili^  .• 
islands,    affording    the    inhabitante   aol' 
only  a  medicine,  but  a  food,  and  oiia  Wi 
necessary  to  them  as  bread  is  to  thoM^*^' 
other  countries.  ctfa 

The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fiO 
though  frequently  found  much  ah 
has  a  soft,  slender  stem,  marked 

purple  stripes;  the  leaves  are  6  £ni' 

length,  and  the  flowers  bloom  in  ehuton^ 
covered  with  a  fine,  delicate  purple  sheath. 
The  fruit  of  the  banana  is  long  and  some- 
what cylindrical,  about  five  inches  in 
length,  by  a  circumference  of  three,  witli 
a  soft,  lusciouslv  sweet  pulp,  but  extremely 
wholesome  and  nutritious;  and  is  either 
eaten  raw,  when  ripe,  or  is  cut  into  slices 
and  fried.  The  fruit  of  the  plantain,  like 
its  flowers,  grows  in  clusters,  or  rather 
large  branches,  weighing  from  10  to  16 
pounds  each  bunch. 

No  tree  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  or 
of  Central  America,  is  of  such  service  and 
value  to  the  people  of  those  latitudes  as 
the  banana ;  for  it  is  not  only  their  staple 
and  staff  of  life,  but  the  food  of  their  cattle 
also.  In  Mexico,  the  banana  will  support 
fifty  men  on  ground  where  no  wheat  crop 
coiild  grow  simcient  food  for  Uco. 
Horses,  cattle,  fowls,  pigs,  and  dogs  aze 
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upporlrd  un  iU  fruit ;  the  long,  flcs? 
kim  iro  also  of  great  Ber>'k*o  iiii.'dir.'Bl 
eool  tnd  eirellent    application    i 

■It  aOaj  the  paia,  Dut  indure  a  rapi 
iutian  of  apv  cuticle;  while  1^ 
ila;  juice  diann  off  tianx  the  soft  pil 
((  ale  banana  trunk  punscBsc*  6tn>u 
rent  properties,  and  acts,  vhe 
intfmatlj.  as  a  speedy  eui-e  i'l 
£a,  djaenterr^  or  aiiv  lelaxatiou  * 
tit  toBiilS. 


togetJ 
roasted 


BASDAGES.  —  ijiy  fillot,  iv)l]iT, 
beof  Uoen^  cotton,  or  dannel,  u.si'J 
ft  limb,  retaining  a  dre^^i 


■nming  a 

irleqiine   ' 


_  _  called  a  bandage.  The  use  ot 
I  baadngc  is  to  coDipiraa  bloodycaacla, 
»oJnwt  dcforndfios,  unite  woiindB,  keep 
SnOned  bones  in  their  aitualion,  anil 
or  any  other  eitenKfte 
_  ..._  continuity  of  the  fltsb. 
Bttdans,  of  whatercr  mat'^rial  thev  may 
^  amie,  should  bo  strong,  and  of  euiSeient 
ity  to  BUpjwrt  Ibo  parts  to  whieh 
.  arc  appluid,  without  becaming 
>*iad  or  looae,  ojid.  sulficiently  aupjilf 
od  toft  Id  fold  with  eaao  and  ni^atnets, 
■d  Jet  yield  without  relaiation  to  the 
'  '      sf  the  limb.  -A  bandage 


I  ahonld,  at  tlie  aame  time,  be  of  euffident 
length  fbr  the  object  for  which  it  is  used, 
but  not  longer  than  necoaaory ;  it  should 
'  alao  be  without  seam  or  selvAge,  and  haye 
I  smooth,  luuaTelled  edges,    Bondagee  are 

SiHFi^B  BufDAOES  are  long,  narrow 
j  pieces  of  calico,  linen,  or  flannel,  of  lengths 
I  vaiying  from  three  to  nine  jaida,  and  of 
I  a  widlLh  &om  two  bi  air  inches.  When 
such  a  strip  is  rolled  up.  it  ia  called  a 
bandage,  or  liagli-htaded  roller;  whan 
rolled  equally  from  both  onda,  and  meeting 
with  a  double  roll  in  the  centre,  it  ia  called 
a  double-headed  roller- 

CouFODND  £AHTiA.QBa  are  such  band- 
airea  as  hare  one,  two,  or  more  pieces 
together :  tho  most  serviceable  aiid 
■uaed  bandage  of  this  doaciip- 
"'  the  T  bandage,  aod  ia  com- 
poaea  et  one  horiBDntaf  limb,  and  & 
perpendicular  one  meeting  it  in  the 
centre,  ^here  it  ia  joined  by  a  few  stitcheS) 
forming  a  flgure  rudely  resembling  a  T, 
BomcCiraea  £<e  or  six  short  haada^  are 
joined  in  the  same  manner,  at  equal 
distances,  t^  a  long  horizontal  pioca, 
when  it  is  eaUed  a  many-tailed  bandage  ; 
the  same  name  ia  also  applied  to  a  brood 
bandat-B  split,  for  a  certain  way  up,  into 
seTeral  stnpa. 

The  simple  bandage  has  been  divided 

expellent,  and  creeping ;  and  the  com- 
pound bandage  into  the  T,  the  four-t^led, 
the  eighteen- tailed,  the  eplit-cloth,  and 
the  triangular  ban(U^;e. 

It  ia  i}uite  tinnecessaij  to  confuse  the 
reader  with  a  long  list  cnf  bandagsa  now 
quite  oat  of  use,  or  only  cmpl^cd  by 
antiquated  piactitioners. 

The  only  bandages  nccessan  to  bo 
known  are  tlie  single-headed  ndler,  the 
double-headed  roller,  the  single  T  and  && 
doable  T  t>andage,  with  the  handkcrehjef, 
which,  with  tJieir  peculiarities  and  modes  of 
applii^tion,  will  be  explained  in  the  ilwve 


\engthf  and  rarying 
Crom  three  to  eii  inches 
in  breads  which,  being 
ndlcd  up  &am  one  end 
" — ily,  evenly,  and 
itly,  is  denominated 
}ller,  the  rolled  part 
being  called  the  /uad, 
ind  the  &ee  end  the  > 
tail.  TUb  bandage  is  tlie 
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one  moat  geneiajly  mnplnyed  by  nufHiiu, 
and  u«ed  for  apmiiu,  wmindi,  utcen, 
variocne  teira,  or  for  any  pmpose  for 
whioh  a  bandage  is  reqllima- 

Hoda  of  .a^lieaiion. — In  wppljijig  & 
bandam,  rare  muflt  b«  takan  thmt  it  is  put 
on  tjght  enough  to  folfil  the  obieot  for 
vhiflh  it  if  applied,  irithout  niniunj;  the 
riak  of  impeding  tke  circulation ;  at  the 
aamfl  time,  if  too  alack  to  support  the 
parts,  it  is  p«rf«stlj  uieleu ;  and  agaa,  if 
too  tight,  there  u  gtMt  dancer  of  its 
cauamg  the  limb  to  swell,  and  dterehj 
inducing  indammation  and  aerioUA  con- 
aequcnceB,  These  niloa  and  precaution! 
hold  good  in  every  laaa  where  a  bandage 

To  apply  the  bandage  properly,  the  head 
of  the  roller  is  to  be  held  m  the  right  hand, 
and  only  so  much  unrolled  aA  is  neceu — 
for  the  commencoinent  of  the  applicatj 
In  all  casea  of  applying  a  banda^  to 
leg  or  arm,  the  corering  moat  befin  either 
at  the  Ibot  or  tlio  hanct  bo  as  to  compress 
the  «holo  limb  alike.    This  -    ' 


while  pi 


compress 

n  Uie  roller, 
port,  when 


for  if  unevenly  appl 
luwwathed,  will  apyn.  .»  »»»  -j, 
iwoUen  ood  contTected  ridoes.  Takinv 
tho  tail  in  ^a  Sngera  of  the  left  han<^ 
and    epreoding  it  acitwB    the    foot^   and 

the  lulW  a  few  time*  oror  the  top  and 


limb,  the  roUerbaing  paased  fiffav  h 
hand,  aa  the  aitnaboo  of  ttu  ] 
requires  the  ehauge.  The  tightwt  pai 
a  bandage  ehould  be  at  the  comma 
menl^  witb  a  gradual  slackeiuag  ai 
proeeedS'       Some     sorgeoni     hcJa 

with^e  right ;  bat  this  is  immBtena] 
roller  most  oocaaionally  be  passedf 
hand  to  the  other, 
or  the  leg  and  foot,  or  for  the'  h 

sjid  wrist,  the  roller  ia  to  be  appliai 


to  be  brought,  a 
the  top  of  the  instep, 
or  baiJc  of  the  hand, 
taken  under  the  foot  w  palm,  and  I 
led  obliquely  i4iwardiiandmwudi  fear 
or  three  tunts,  till  the  wrist,  or  the  ai 
are  corered,  when  a  couple  of  tanu  m 
be  token  round  the  lag  or  aim,  and 
bandage  •soured. 

The  next  most  nsefHl  applicatioiLd 
rollul  is  shown  in  th»4b]lowi]lg  cot, « 


under  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  making  eaoh 
fold,  or  revolution,  cover  a  third  (^  (he 
former  circle,  the  bandage  is  to  be  carried 
round  the  heel,  and  so  im  to  the  leg.  As 
the  limb  increases  in  siio,  the  buidage 
mu«t  be  made  to  fold  back  on  itself  by  a 
double  of  the  cloth,  the  fingers  of  the 
opposite  hand  being  plaeed  on  the  limb 
at  the  point  where  tiie  turn  is  to  be  made, 
as  shinm  in  the  above  cut.  In  1^ 
manner  the  bandage  ie  to  be  canied  np 


it  is  ^phed  ibr  iqjune*  to  the  ay 
orbit  or  for  wounds  to  the  upper  pa 
the  cheek  or  bone  The  dreasmg  ha 
been  applied,  and  a  compress  plMcd 
all,  the  tailof  the  bandage(6)  is  to  be  qi 
on  the  temple  of  the  side  afieoted,  <j« 
BOriJm  the  forehead  and  round  the  ten 
obore  the  oars,  but  between  eaeh  and 
hend,  for  two  i«  three  turns ;  a  fo 
th«i  to  be  made  in  the  bandage  be 
tho  ear  of  the  uni^eeted  side,  and  I 
pinned   to  the  ^wsviouB    oirdea. 
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^(a)ii thentobebmughiohliqufly    txtfirming  the  bandaging  a  fo*  inehn 
'     '     '      '  "  '      '    belcnr  the  iromid,   ud    Mmiiiuiting    at 

™  it,  tho  toller  is  brought  to  a 
I,  and  t^ed  in  e.  bow.     when  the 
,    _        a  the  head,  on  tha  l*mple,  the 
tround  having  beon  dmsed,  the  doable- 
'  «ded  roller  (J)  i«  W  bo  oamed  ftom  the 
iponEo  temple,  uid  brought  rouAd  to 
lO  woond  (a),  on  the  top  of  which  the 
eating  roDen  are  twitted,  M  shown  in 
le  Dat,  and  one  head  (c)  taken  over  the  lop 


and  tha  baok  of  tha  head,  oret  two- 
iU»  et  Uia  jaemnu  obHquo  fold,  and  in 


■nd  the  temple*  and  head,  the  end  of 
it  roller  doubled  under,  and  neatly 
irtnwd  oa  Uic  Gveliead  with  three  amall 

Jmt  (f  tht  Biagle-tleaded  Solltr.— 
Vka  baa  a  ffowii,  or  tnj  weakneu  of 
tiab,  it  ia  necceiaiy  to  giTe  it  temporaij 
il^fott,  tbs  on^haaded  rollet  u  tbo 
■M  anAil  form  of  bandage  j  ■oiiitalAo 
k  eana  of  Tarieoae  veini,  lor  indolciit 
rion^  and  uloen  and  wtnmda  of  all  kinds 
■pUag  aush  aupport.  iiter  a  fracture, 
^whaa  tlM  union  irflha  bona  haa  taken 
ika^tatThila  tha  limb  atill  requires  a 
Hot,  tUi  bandage  ia  by  bf  l£e  most 
^ilkMe;  indeed,  the  moit  useful  and 
Mtallj    eanplojed,   of  ereij'    kind    ot 

DoCBIii-HEJiDisBoLLBB.— Tbia  band- 
of  a  slip  of  calico  of  cither 


be  put,  tkough  i 
breadth  in  gonr- 
should  be  iKtn 
ilirM  and  four  indkee  j  caoci,  howorcr,  n 
mor  in  which  tbe  double-beaded  ro 
MA  ba  eren  wider  than  fonr  incl 


■•  lo  b«  unndlvd  fte  about  a  quarter 
]«d ;  this  being  paved  below  tbe  limb, 
■d  a  head  held  in  either  band,  the 
In  ill  I  IB  brought  dj>  on  eacb  side,  the 
li^tbnd  bead  earned  to  the  left,  and 
tti  Ul  to  the  ri^  side,  and  each,  wit' 
a  auderale  aDHnnt  of  nnwure,  lai 
•■NIU7,  and  ali^tl;  orerLapping,  in  a 

oUiqae  dinction,    each  other.      In   th^    ._.... 

MBHr,  lepecMBg  meh  doabla  Aid,  and  |  fwtli,  and  one  Carried  below  am 


of  tbe  head,  the  oiler  (rt  carried  down  the 
chcvlc  and  under  the  chin,  till  they  meet 
on  the  lop  of  the  head,  whMe  iJiey  ais 
again  to  be  twiated,  taken  back,  and  the 
ends  tied  beneath  Che  chin ;  or  Ihcy  may 
bo  brought  back,  and  accurod  in  a  bow  on 
the  lop  of  the  head. 

A  double-headed  bandage  of  extremely 
narrow  dimonaions  ia  aometimea  used  for 
gucLiring  dreaaings  on  the  lingers,  as  shown 
in  the  onueied  out,  tlu  tcrodnal  enda 
being  uaed  oa  atriiiga  to  secure  tbe  whole 


in  securely  faatening  the  enu  ot  a 
bondage,  pma  being  oiwn  vorj  objeotton- 
able :  with  the  donble-hesded  rolMi  it  is 
easy  enough  to  make  a  bow;  ao  oquallf 
ia  It  with  the  aingle-headcd  bandage,  if 
the  Unal  end  of  tha  roller  is  aplit  wiU  the 
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THB  DIOnOlTAHT  OP 


BAN 


nith  tbe  otliei;  by  Hob  mmiu  a  safe  and 
■eciire  teiminatjoa  can  alwajt  be  effected. 

Fan  of  the  SoubU-keadtd  Sailer. — 
Thin  baiida^e  ia  eapeciallj  adopted  to 
caaes  of  recent  wounds,  pardcularJy  in- 
oued  or  clean-cut  wounde,  and  nliore  it 
ia  neoeeuij  to  close  tho  lipa,  or  cut-edg«. 
It  JB  alao  cTtremely  uieflil  for  wounds  of 
die  head,  as  an  amount  of  pressure  can  be 
establiflhed  by  tbc  double-lieaded  banda^ 
Dot  to  be  ecected  bj  tho  aingle-headed 
loller,  or  an;  other  form  of  bandage. 

Eakpkbbchibf  BiMDiOK.— An  ei- 
tremolj  uBeful  kind  of  bandage,  especially 
for  die  head,  ia  obtained  &om  the  comoion 
silk  pocket  handkerchief.  Thia  ia  effected 
b;  iae  following  simple  contriTance  : — 

AvplicaiioH  and  t/aea.  ^  Throw  tbe 
handkeicliief  orcr  the  head,  the  fbre  part 
banging  weU  in  &ont  of  the  jsce.  The 
two  citremJticB  of  (be  back  end  (□)  aro 
then  lobebiougbtdownonoacbsidcofthe 


to  the  back 


and  pulling  tbc  pomM  finnly, 

pressing  the  bandage  aecureir  ac 

forebcM,  can?  ite  two  ends  (6)  to 
of  the  bead,  where  they  are  to  be 
with  a  twiat,  and  finaJlj  brought  under 
the  chin,  and  tied  in  a  accure  bow. 
J?hia  bandage  ie  vcij  sorviceablo 


evaporation  ia  ii 


^  wbea  bladders  of  poi 
ice  or  snow  are'applied  to  the  scalp. 

Surgeons  have  given  a  great  number  oi 
names  to  bandages,  but  Hhowj  to  which  wo 
have  referred,  vu.,  the  single  and  double- 
headed  Killer,  the  T  baudage,  and  the 
baudkerduef,  are  quite  enough  for  all 
ordinal^  pivptsCB- 


ITieT  bandage,  irhether  single  or  donth^^ 
geneiall;  employed  aa  a  lUBpenMij^ '  £:-. 
being  well  suited  for  retaining  dreeaingi  v  '_^ 
poultices  applied  to  the  tower  pait  of  l|W 
abdomen,  or  in  cases  of  rupture  or  abassNi'  __ 
The  top,  or  boriaontal  poitkm  of  9i'^ 
'  ige,  is  cairied  round  tlis  waii^  BC  .^ 


(ht  up  between  tKs  kf^^ 

abdo 
ital  part. 


lught  up  between  t£e  ICfL  . 
r  the  dressing,  and  taken  I^T^ 
of  the  abdoi  '         '"'* " 


nd  semuedto 

There  arc  two  or  three  small 


re  two  or  three  small  nphuMW  ■ 
.  -.  iieccssary  as  the  bandage,  txA  ~ 
made  of  tbe  same  materiala,  or  of  ^ 
These  are  the  comprcsa,  or  pledget;  _ 
"* .  ..^ J  fjifl  pclote. 


,  flat  square,  of  irtutmtf   . 

dunflnaions    lequired.      Bomeljmei   it  !■  " 
neceasary  to  have  several  compresM*,  eack  * 


when  preaauie  is  requisite;    for  IM  ! 
smallest  compress  is^rat  placed  oror  ft(  *" 

Sarl^  and  each  succeeding  one  laid  on  tiie  ^ 
)rmer  is  a  degree  larger,  till  tbe  iriule  '^ 
being  secured  by  a  bandage,  tbe  a£ez  t0  '' 
tbe  cone  acta  aa  a  safe  and  most  effediTa   ^' 


ompreea. 
Tbe  Test  Lb  a 
ith  the  Cngen 


itrip  of  lint,  eitlier  rcHed 

tapering  shape,  aa  shown  1^  the  acomn- 
paDjing  cut.    The  purpose  fbr  whic^  a 


tent  is  nsed  is  to  enla^  a  fiatnloua  W 
narrow  opening,  so  as  to  allow  the  aeeretad 
matter  to  escsfie ;  this  object  it  effbda  tfj 
its  expanaion,  when  inserted  inko  1^ 
punctura  or  wound,  fiieicby  ililating  the 
opening,  the  pua  escaping  when  the  tani 
is  witbdrawD.  A  much  bett<9  ten^ 
however,  is  made  with  sponge  and  whit* 

The  FiLOTK  Is  a  little  mop,  made  d 
hut,  tbe  most  flocculent  part  being  selected 

for  the  head,  which  is  to  

be  defined  by  a  piece  "'  /^  4 
thread;  the  stem  portion         [  \B 

is  (hen  to  be  held  between         ^^MS 
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or  dabher,  to  absorb  an^  excess  of  matter 
ipag  on  the  granulating  surface  of  a 
mmd.    SeeVmt. 

BAHEw — A  Saxon  word,  signifying  a 
■Bderer,  a  killer  of  men,  poison,  de- 
rfnction,  or  ruin.  It  is  only  as  a  poison, 
tfiomethinfi^  hurtfial  to  life,  that  the  word 
B  now  use£  or  as  the  contrary  of  anti- 
dote. 

BAHNOOK. — ^A  cake  made  of  oat  or 
MH-meal,  mixed  with  water  and  salt. 
SkFood,  Baslby. 

BiBBADOES  LEG.— The  name  of  a 
fBj  disgusting  disease,  to  which  the 
i4|R)es  of  the  West  Indies  are  subject. 
Ha  malady  is  charaaterixed  by  an  extra- 
flriinary  distension  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
^  ^t  by  which  the  Vooab  becomes  pre- 
tBMturaUy  enlarged,  and  often  la^cr 
'm  gbih   than    the    man's    body.      bee 

BUfKLETIABia  ASAJBUM. 

BABBADOES  TAB.  —  Petroleum 
Barhademte  ;  a  species  of  naphtha,  found 
■tanSy  in  great  abimdance  m  the  island 
afBubadoes.  It  is  a  thick,  bituminous 
■fatane^  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  like 
taide,  wiUi  a  strong,  pungent  odour, 
■— pKKw^  tar.  Barbadoes  tar  is  only 
ani  in  this  country  as  a  horse  medicine, 
ttoo^  fireqnently  employed  in  the  West 
Uies  £nr  orcmchial  or  pulmonary  com- 
plrintB,  f<»r  which,  on  account  of  its 
fleeting  or  sudorific  properties,  it  is  held 
niionie  eatunatiQn. 

BABBEBBY  TBEE.—Aprickly  shrub, 
bming  berries  of  a  sharp,  acid  navour; 
•"■MKr^n!^  employed  in  cuimary  purposes, 
M  t  sobrtitate  for  cranberries  in  tarts  and 
pin.  The  Serberia  vulgaris f  as  the  shrub 
»  called,  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
Berieridacea.  Medicinally,  the  fruit  is 
cooling,  and  antiscorbutic.  The  bark  of 
the  tree  or  shrub,  however,  is  the  part 
Boit  esteemed  in  medicine,  being  used  as 
a  ttioic,  and  with  considerable  effect  in 
cues  of  fever;  and  firom  its  reputed  power 
of  opening  tiie  pores  of  the  body,  has  been 
kr^dj  employed  in  chronic  affections  of 
^firer. 

Ihe  usual  form  in  which  barberry  bark 
ii  giren  is  that  of  infusion,  of  which  the 
<ioM  is  a  tableapoonful  every  four  hours. 
Bsrftartiitf,  the  active  principle  of  the  shrub, 
ii  ued  £bflr  the  same  diseases,  and  exerts 
t^  same  eHeds,  though  administered  in 
audi  smaller  doeea. 

BiBEGE  WATEBS.  —  Hot,  sul- 
ftmnoaa  ipriiiga,  so  named  from  a  small 
tevnin  the  val^y  of  Barege,  in  the  Hautes 
fyntete,  on  the  confines  of  France  and 
4>^    These  hlg^bly  esteemed  epas,  of 


which  there  are  six,  are  greatly  celebrated 
for  their  efficacy  in  all  scrofulous  diseases, 
tumours,  cutaneous  eruptions,  rheu- 
matisms, contractions  of  the  muscles  or 
tendons,  chronic  wounds,  or  indolent 
ulcers.  G^be  temperature  of  these  waters 
variesfrom73<»  to  I2(y>  Fah.  The  waters  are 
either  tak^i  internally,  or  used  as  a  bath, 
or  both  together.  The  sprinjSf  of  the  lowest 
temperature  is  said  to  exercise  special  and 
distmctive  properties  from  those  of  the 
others,  and  is  recommended  for  its  efficacy 
in  all  cases  of  torpid  liver,  weak  digestion, 
and  affections  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 
See  MiifESAL  Watebs.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  vallev  are  noted  for  their  taste  in 
dress,  and  their  skill  in  knitting.  It  is 
from  this  place  that  the  beautiful  material 
known  as  barege  obtains  its  name. 

BABE. — ^Thou^h  the  rind  of  many- 
trees  and  plants  is  used  in  medicine,  all 
of  them  possessing  more  or  less  tonic  pro- 
perties, me  word  bark  is  now  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  that  of  the  Cinchona 
tree,  or  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  active 
principle.  Quinine. 

The  Peruvian,  or  Jesuits*  bark,  is  the 
product  of  a  tree  native  to  the  south- 
western coast  of  South  America,  and 
though  diffused  widely  over  that  part  of 
the  continent,  is  found  in  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  Peru,  firom  which  circumstance, 
and  having  been  first  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  Jesuits,  it  has  obtained  the  names  by 
which  it  is  generally  known. 

Peruvian  bark,  or  Cinchona,  belongs  to 
the  Natural  order  Cinchonacea,  wrec 
varieties  of  which  are  used  in  medicine, 
the  pale,  vellato,  and  red,  named  rqspec- 
tively, — after  the  shape  of  the  leaves  of 
each  variety, — Chincona  cordifolia,  C. 
loMcifolia,  and  \  C.  ohlongifolia.  It  is 
from  the  pale  variety,  or  lancifolia,  or 
lance-shaped  leaves,  that  the  article  so 
highly  esteemed  in  medicine,  the  active 
prmciple  and  essence  of  the  bark — (juinina 
— is  oDtained  in  the  greatest  quantity  and 
purity.  Besides  (juinine,  Puruvian  bark 
yields  another  active  principle  possessing 
somewhat  analogous  properties — cin- 
chonin. 

The  medical  action  of  all  barks  is 
nearly  similar,  though  some  few  have  a 
special  action  of  their  own.  Taken  gene- 
rally, howevw,  they  act  as  tonics,  astrin- 
gents, antiseptics,  and  stomachics,  while 
uie  Peruvian  bark  is,  in  addition,  a 
febrifuge  o£  the  highest  order,  especiaUy 
so  in  aU  fevers  chan^terized  by  periodicity 
of  action;  hence  its  great  efficax^  in 
intemuttent  and  remittent  ievean,  fpok' 
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gtene,  tjplund  jfeyers,  and  all  oeural^c 
affections.  See  Cihchon^,  Pebwiait 
Babk  and  Quiniite,  Oak  Bask,  &c. 

BABLEY. — ^A  well-known  grain,  and, 
next  to  wheat,  the  most  importEmt  of  the 
European  cereals.  The  Mordeum  dis- 
iichon,  or  the  long-eaied  harlej,  is  the 
variety  chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country; 
and  though  all  the  varieties  possess  similar 
qualities,  it  is  the  long-eared  which  has 
been  selected  for  pharmaceutical  and 
medical  purposes. 

UsBB  AND  Propxstiis.  —  Barley, 
thoujgh  used  as  an  article  of  food,  is  more 
particularly  emploved  in  this  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  fermented  and  alcoholic 
liquors.  GDo  effect  these  results,  however, 
the  grain  has  to  be  subjected  to  certain 
processes,  by  which  its  nature  is  entirely 
altered,  and  by  the  chemical  change  of 
converting  the  starch  of  the  grain  into 
sugar  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  from  the 
product,  malt, — ale,  porter,  whiskey,  gin, 
and  spirits  of  wine. 

As  a  food,  barley  ranks  after  wheat  as 
a  nutritious  or  nitrogenous  aliment,  and 
flesh-creating  article  of  £6od,  containing 
starch,  sugar,  gluten,  and  gum,  and  though 
not  much  used  in  southern  Britain  as  an 
article  of  diet,  except  for  invalids,  is  lai^ely 
consumed  in  Scotland  as  an  alim^it.  Tb 
render  barley  fit  for  culinary  purposes, 
it  must  first  be  deprived  of  its  sun,  or 
husk,  by  means  of  a  mill,  when  the  grain 
assumes  a  rounded,  whitish  appearance, 
possessing  a  viscid,  sweetish  taste ;  in  this 
condition  it  contains  a  very  laige  propor- 
tion of  starch,  and  is  called  pearl,  £Yench, 
or  Scotch  barley. 

Tins  form  of  the  ffrain  mokes  a  highly 
nutritious  food,  and  when  boiled  with 
milk,  or  milk  and  water, — ^like  whole  rice, 
— and  used  as  a  vegetable  at  dinner,  or 
eaten  with  sug^ar,  forms  a  plain  and  very 
excellent  meal,  particularly  for  children. 
See  Food.  The  more  frequent  form  in 
which  barley  is  used  in  the  North,  is  in 
combination  with  cut  vegetables,  kale, 
and  meat,  and  boiled  for  several  hours  in 
water,  forming  that  substantial  and  ad- 
mirable food  Imown  as  Scotch  broth. 

BAELEY-MEAL,  or  the  coarse  flour 
of  the  ground  barley,  is  either  made  into 
a  fermented  or  unfcrmented  bread,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  fashioned  into 
cakes  or  bannocks.  Barley-meal  is  some- 
times mixed  with  oatmeal  and  mashed 
potatoes,  which  latter,  while  adding  to  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  cake,  are  sup- 
posed to  increase  the  lightness  of  the 
hreaA  or  Bcone,  which,  wli^  mixed  with 


potatoes,  haa  also  the  property  of  keepiaff 
moist  for  a  long  time.     Bariey-maalSi 
also  used  in  the  same  manner  as  iindima^ 
and  made  into  a  porridge,  which,  whtm 
eaten  with  milk,  butter,  treacle,  or  maa^ 
according  to  taste,  fonns  affood  suppotti^ 
meal  both  for  man  and  duld,  an^  vbi^ 
properly  boiled,  is  more  nutritious 
oatmeal  porridge,  and  better  suited 
diet  for  all  persons  en^^aged  in 
pursuits,  and,  when  mixed  with  a 
wheaten  flour,  makes  a  very  sul 
and  economical  household  bread, 
meal  is  sometimes  used  lor  poultice^ 
encoura^     suppuration,     but     in    A^ 
respect  is  not  equal  to  linseed-maaL 

For  the  spirituous  products  of  bftriflf^ 
see  Malt,  Ale,  and  Alcohol. 

BAEIiEY  WATEB.— This 
drink  is  made  from  the  pearl,  or  Sooi 
barley,  and  may  be  either  taksD.  in 
simple  form,  wlien  cold,  or  flavoured 
some  of  the  substanees  given  b^(yw. 
there  is  some  art  required  in  malgiat^^^ 
barley  water  properly,  the  foUowiag  mojB^  m 
may  be  adopted  wim  advantage.  XdiK^ 
of—  : 

Clean  pearl  barley  .    •    2  ouaaeik  -^ 

Cold  water  ....  4^  pints. 
Four  half  a  pint  of  tiie  water  on.  tib*  '-: 
barley  in  a  saucepan,  and  simmer  akMri^  -i] 
for  ton  minutes ;  pour  off  all  the  liquap  -  -j 
remaining,  and  ada  the  four  pints  of  walir  r-^l 
to  the  sonenod  barley,  and  boil  slowly  ifl 
the  quantity  is  reduoeid  to  one-half;    '    *~ 


into  a  large  jug,  in  which  one  or  t^  sUcM 
of  a  lemon  have  been  plaoed,  with  •  W ' 
lumps  of  sugar.  When  cold,  and  propeiij . 
stirred,  a  cupful  may  be  taken  rqpeatedl^ 
The  juice  of  a  few  oranges,  with  an  oudm 
or  two  of  bruised  sugar-candy,  or  a  quartv 
of  a  pound  of  tamarinds,  may  foe  snbtfli^ 
tuted  for  the  lemon,  and  when  sufficienti^ 
mixed  by  stirring,  the  whole  is  to  be  agiia 
strained,  to  keep  back  the  seeds,  twig% 
and  stones,  and,  accordii^  to  the  flflmnpit 
for  which  it  is  used,  a  wineglassful  of  the 
drink  given  every  one  or  four  hours.  Ik 
inflammatory  diseases,  or  cases  of  bleeding 
from  the  limgs  or  stomach,  a  better  form 
of  barley  water  is  made  by  adding  to  tht 
two  pints  of  boiled  liquid,  1  ounce  of 
simple  syrup,  and  1^  drachms  of  the  Bid 
elixir  of  vitriol  (see  Baivks)  ;  whiJe  m 
cases  of  cough,  or  affections  of  the  chesty 
a  cool,  relaxing  draught,  acting  on  the 
vessels  of  the  throat  aim  chest,  is  produced 
by  adding  1  drachm  of  powdered  nitre  to 
each  pint  of  barley  water,  and  a  taUs- 
spooniul  taken  every  hour  or  two.  Barley 
water,  made  as  above,  in  whidi  2  ounofM 
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dpm  anbie  have  been  diBsolved,  and  a 
^■hnof  nitin  added,  makes  an  admirable 
Uikm all ailectioiis  of  the  bladder,  and 
M— of-atranguiy. 

BiSSENNESS.    See  SrBXiLirr. 

lAEYTA.— The  metallic  bans  of  iho 
«&  baiytes — a  natrre  earth,  extremely 

iiemia,  of  a  daik  giej  colcnif ,  not 
Mb  fiued,  and  has  been  so  oallod  from 
iiQiMk  ynaed  baros,  heavy,  from  its 
fai  wfl%ht.  The  oxdy  preparation  of 
■nta,  or  ihe  oaade  of  barium,  used  in 
■iaae  is  the  aolution  of  the  muriate  of 
bjni,  aoir  knoim  as  the   chloride  of 


} 


^  ¥tMeml  «ifM. — ^This  article  is  only  used 
BRoAikNu  affeotioxtt,  glandular  enlarge- 
■til,  and  cutaneous  diseases,  in  doses  of 
la  8  to  10  drops,  taken  three  times  a 

Sm  distilled  water.  As  this  earth, 
aO  its  preparations,  are  extremely 
IWMNu,  great  care  most  be  taken,  not 
■^a  preparing  those  used  for  oheimoal 
■pwimts,  but  in  giving  that  form  of  it 
flayed  in  medidne ;  for  this  purpose  the 
te  BOit  be  steadily  inereased  one  drop 
I  kj,  from  the  starting  quantiW  of  3 
kifi,  till  the  maxinmm  dose  of  10  drops 
■  mdied,  when  the  use  of  the  medicine 
■tobesaspended  for  three  or  four  days, 
■i  Utea  remmed  in  the  same  cautious 
till  tibe  frill  dose  is  reached,  or 
pradaced,  whm  it  is  tigam  to  bo 
led.  The  best  antidote  rorbarytes, 
^tiken  in  an  overdose,  or  as  a  poison, 
ibna  salts,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  either 
iHe  nsBtralisinff  the  virulence  of  the 

S;  diluted  muphuric  add,  mixed  with 
1  water,  is  afterwards  to  be  taken 
hiyttd  dmug^ts,  the  add  and  water 
kaiiKksdilaough  a  quill  to  save  the 
^  sod,  after  a  short  time,  an  emetic 
ifa'iiblijiudof  white  vitrioL  SeeFoisoirs. 

1A8IL,  SWEET.— A  warm,  aromatic 
hi,  med  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
■fkvcd  to  give  the  peculiar  flavour  to 
■Mkteile  Boup.  Tjiough  no  longer 
>tl  ia  nedidne,  basil  was  formerly  con- 
■isiBd  a  spee^  for  the  bites  of  all 
vamnu  •m^^J*,  and,  for  the  sting  of 
jtandhDnietSyWanegarded  as  affording 
^■ediate  relief.  In  some  parts  of  the 
*aby,  ihB  freah  leaves,  bruised  and 
YiM  to  such  injuries,  are  said  to  effect 
■iBitBit  ceisntian  of  pain.  On  account 
'ibvirtiisa,  the  plant  has  received  the 
iMaofBaiilieon. 

UmJCON,  OB  BOYAL  OINT. 
XEHT.eomomonly  ealled  Yellow  Basilicon. 
"^hn.  ointments  were  more  in  fashion 


qualities 

ulcers,  old  wounds,  and  abrasions.  There 
were  then  three  kinds  of  basilicon  oint- 
ment in  use — the  black,  made  with  pitch; 
the  ffreen,  in  which  l^e  flowers  of  the 
melilot,  or  king's  dover,  formed  a  largo 
ingredient ;  and  the  yellato,  the  only  one 
now  remaining,  and  which,  being  made 
of  lard,  yellow  wax,  and  rosin,  is  regarded 
as  a  good  drawing  salve,  when  such 
generaUy  injurious  applications  as  oint- 
ments  are  necessary. 

BASILIC  POWDEE.  — A  nostrum, 
formerly  greatly  esteemed  for  affections 
of  the  head  proceeding  from  an  obstructed 
state  of  the  bowels.  The  basilic  powder 
was  composed  of  rhubarb,  jalap,  and 
calomel,  and  made  a  very  good  and 
effective  preparation. 

BASILIC,  aOYAL,  oe  SOVEREIGN. 
— ^A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  and  also  to  any  prepara- 
tion supposed  to  lead  to  a  sovereign  part, 
or  exert  a  great  or  royal  action  on  the 
system. 

BASILIC  VEIN^— A  large  vein  of  the 
arm  proper,  running  alon^  me  inuer  side 
of  the  arm,  and  lying  du'ecUy  over  the 
humeral  artery.  The  median  basilic  is 
a  short  branch  vein,  running  obliquely 
across  the  top  of  the  fore-arm,  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  joining  the 
great  basilic  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
median  cephalic  joins  the  cephalic  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm.  For  the  illustra- 
tion of  these  four  veins,  see  out  to  the 
article  Bleeding.  The  ancients  called  this 
the  Liver- vein,  and  named  it  basilic  from 
a  belief  that  it  came  directiy  from  that 
royal  organ. 

■bath  waters.  — The  hot  saline 
springs  of  Bath  have  been  celebrated  for 
tjieir  great  medicinal  efficacy  since  the 
time  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  this 
country.  The  waters  of  Bath  are  the 
hottest  springs  in  Britain,  and  vary  in 
temperature  from  92<'  to  116^  These 
waters  are  nearly  aU  alike,*  have  a 
clear,  bright,  and  sparkling  appearance 
when  first  drawn,  but  become  flat  and 
slightiy  discolourcMi  by  e:n>osure  to  the 
air,  throwing  down  a  pale  brown  pre- 
dpitate ;  they  are  nearly  devoid  of  smell, 
but  leave  a  strong  mineral  taste  in  the 
mouth  when  taken  hot,  which  is  impercep- 
tible if  the  waters  are  drunlc  cold. 

DlSBi.SEB  IN  WHICH  THE  BaTH 
WatBBS   ABE    ICOSI    8B£TIGEABUI,f— To 

all  tboae  debilitated  by  a  long  xea^deDCO 
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in  a  hot  climate,  and  the  man  of  pleasure, 
broken  down  by  a  career  of  fashion- 
able dissipation,  wese  waters  afford  great 
benefit;  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  pualj- 
sis,  or  in  cases  of  long-standing  eout 
and  rheumatism,  and  in  jaundice,  and  all 
chronic  affections  of  the  liyer.  It  has 
long  been  a  question  how  much  of  the 
good  that  certainlj  does  result  from  a 
season  at  Bath,  and  a  course  of  its 
waters,  was  the  result  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  those  spas,  and  how  much  was 
to  be  attributed  to  change  of  scene,  gay 
society,  and  a  life  of  rule  and  system,  all 
acting  reciprocally  on  mind  and  body. 

The  three  principal  springs  are  called  the 
"King's,"  the  "Hot,*'  and  the  "Cross 
Bath.     These  waters  are  taken  internally, 
and  also  used  externally  as  a  bath :  some- 
times only  the  one,  sometimes  both  modes 
of  employment  are  adopted  together. 
The  Bath  waters  consist  of — 
Chloride  of  sodium, 
Chloride  of  magnesium. 
Sulphate  of  potass. 
Sulphate  of  soda, 
Sulphate  of  lime, 
Carbonate  of  lime, 
Phospho-carbonate  of  lime. 
Alumina, 
Silica, 

Exia'aneous  matter, 
Carbonic  acid  gas. 
Atmospheric  a^, 
and  a  minute  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron. 
The  bathing  temperature  of  the  "  King's 
Bath"  is  from  100®  to  106®,  and  that  of 
the  "  Cross  Bath"  from  92^  to  94«>. 

BATHING,  or  immersion  of  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  body  in  water,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  sanitary  institutibns  in  the 
world ;  and  as  cleanliness  of  body  in  hot 
climates  became  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  health  and  preservation  of  the  people, 
the  duty  of  frequent  ablution  in  tune 
became  a  religious  ordination;  and  by 
thus  blending  the  bodily  with  the  spiritual 
purification,  rulers  fixed  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  by 
grafting  this  moral  duty  on  their  religious 
observances. 

The  object  of  all  bathing  is  twofold — 
1st,  that  of  mere  ablution,  to  remove  from 
the  cuticle  of  the  body  the  dust  and  im- 
purities which,  from  dried  perspiration, 
have  accumulated  on  its  surmce,  blocking 
up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  interfering 
with  the  proper  exhalation  from  the  body ; 
and  2nd,  that  of  a  medical  effect,  either  to 
reduce  an  excessive  action  in  the  skin, 
when    orerebarged   with,   blood,   or,   by 


relieving  the  internal  oi^axis,  res 
circulation  to  the  surface:  beside 
the  object  of  bathing  is  often  tc 
fillip  to  the  constitution,  and  add 
a  part  or  the  whole  body,  by  stin 
the  nervous  system,  by  the  absor 
the  material  employed. 

For  this  purpose  baths  have  bee 
of  medicated  waters;  of  milk,  < 
wine;  of  wat^  impregnated  wi 
or  other  soluble  substtmces;  of 
and  common  water,  at  differen 
peratures;  and  of  steam  or  mi 
vapours.  For  any  of  these  subste 
act  beneficially,  or,  indeed,  to  ad 
the  cuticle  must  have  been  prt 
well  cleansed,  the  pores  mo 
o^ned,  and  absorption  excit 
friction.  In  prostrate  and  del 
constitutions,  tne  body  so  treaU 
immersed  for  some  tune  in  war 
or  wine,  may  absorb  and  carry  1 
the  system  a  subtle  stimulant,  th 
by  frequent  repetition,  act  as  a  b< 
tonic  on  the  nerves  and  nutritive 
of  the  body ;  but  in  general,  ev» 
the  patient  has  the  means  to  affo 
expensive  agents,  the  benefit  : 
problematical 

The  Cold  Bath.  —  Bathing, 
means  of  cleanliness,  is  almost  uni 
practised,  though  the  manner  in 
the  batii  is  taken  is  very  differe] 
different  nations. 

In  the  East  and  in  Bussia  bat 
a  passive  operation,  the  bather  : 
no  exertion,  but  rather  patiently 
operated  upon.  In  France,  an 
very  large  portion  of  the  people,  1 
is  almost  a  farce,  consisting  of  a  t 
walk  into  the  water  for  a  short  d 
a  few  up  and  down  motions,  and  a 
less  return  to  land.  In  this  c 
however,  salt  or  fresh  water  bat! 
practised  in  a  vigorous  and  health 
manner.  The  bather  plunges  hefl 
most  into  the  lake  or  sea,  cutti 
water  with  his  projected  arms, 
once  brings  his  entire  bodv  to  tl 
perature  of  the  surrounding  sx 
when,  if  he  is  a  swimmer,  he  strili 
calling  into  play  every  miude  of  hi 
both  to  keep  nimself  anoat,  and  at  tJ 
time  progress,  performing  an  exer* 
most  mvigorating  and  healthy  a  m 
practise,  for  it  at  one  and  the  sail 
exercises  all  his  limbs  and  muscles,  0 
the  chest,  circulates  the  blood,  azid 
lates  the  brain  with  the  pleasure  of  3 
pastime.  To  insure  a  beneficiai 
from  bathing,  the  whole  body  tax 
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ihoidd  be  immeraed  at   once,  and   the ) 

■oawnft  the  breath  has  be^i  recovered, 

ttBcizeoktion  is  to  be  excited  by  swim- 

■ig,  ao  as  to  throw  the  blood  back  to 

As  ikm.    After  the  swimming  has  been 

idnked  in  for  6  or  6  minutes,  the  bather 

Maretom  to  his  machine,  and,  taking  a 

n^  towel  or  flesh-brush,  rub  the  whole 

rflos  bo^,  from  the  neck  downwards,  for 

wnal  minutes,  then  indulge  in  another 

Urf  awim,  and  return  to  ^ore  within  a 

fiHter  of  an  hour  fiom  entering :  from 

a  to  15  mittutea  is  the  maximum  that 

a  cold  aalt  water  bath  should  last,  to 

Mne  all  the  advantages  of  bathing — 

deuliDen,  present  enjoyment,  and  ulterior 

Mi  In  fresh  water,  whether  in  lake 

9  met,  the  bathing  slxould  not  exceed 

.l$tmttet.   The  swnnmer  in  frreah  water 

Md  never  remain   in  any  situation 

ihae  he  is  conscious  of  a  lower  tem- 

fiEitare  in  the  water,  as    it    is    from 

— iiiiiijl^'  near  or  in  the  influence    of 

■U^nings  that  the  cramps,  which  are 

.dbkto  mal  to  bathers,  are  frequently 

ii  cramp  proceeds  from  imperfect  cir- 
AictiQn  m  a  part,  or  the  sudden  stag- 
■tiaa  of  the  blood  from  the  gush  of  a 
■U  spring,  the  bather  in  fresh  water 
ikoiU  lose  no  time,  after  the  first  im- 
^■■01^  in  establishing  the  general 
*Bditi(ai  by  t^e  use  of  friction  with 
4b  towel  or  brush  over  the  body,  and 
l*|>ciilarlv  along  the  lees,  thus  affording 
■^  M  ur  as  possible,  a  preventive 
ipinit  enmp   in   the   lower    extremi- 

..  lijoiewliD  cannot  swim,  whether  bath- 
*|  in  lalt  or  firesh  water,  should  use  as 
iMli  muscular  exertion  while  in  the 
Jf^ia  possible.  The  best  evidence  of 
■Jbawfit  derived  from  bathing  is  a 
•%jgtowfelt  over  the  body  on  coming 

2^  a  pleasurable  sense  of  warmth, 
^  *  genanal  devation  of  spirits.  If, 
•■WW,  the  bather  feels  cold  and  de- 
Jjjjd  on  quitting  the  water,  trembles, 
|*91hb8  of  hea&die,  and  has  a  blue 
w  uxioQg  countenance,  it  is  a  con- 
2J5  pioof  that  his  system  is  not 
■geoMigh  to  bear  the  effect  of  cold 
y?g>  in  which  case,  the  idea  of  per- 
HJBBS  vitii  it  must  be  abandoned, 
|M  the  tepid  bath  substituted  for  the 
^'^  l&e  ooid  swimming  bath  should 
•ji*  he  taken  by  apoplectic  subjects, 
*gpaoiMi  liable  to  hemorrhage,  or  by 
'JJj'Jottnng  under  pulmonary  disease. 
Jypg  must  never  be  practised 
•"•g  «^  a  meal,  <xf  on  BjitU  stomach; 


it  is  equally  improper  to  bathe  upon  an 
entirely  empty  one,  especially  in  the  day- 
time. 

The  best  periods  of  the  day  for  bathing 
are  an  hour  after  breakfast,  and  about 
eleven,  twelve,  or  one  o'clock  in  the  day ; 
the  first  period  should  be  adopted  by  tne 
robust,  young,  and  healthy,  and  the  other 
hours  selected  by  the  izmrm,  and  those 
more  advanced  m  years.  One  bath  a 
day,  at  whatever  time  taken,  is  sufficient ; 
and  no  benefit  can  result  firom  repeating 
it  oftener.  All  bathers  should  avoid  enter- 
ing^ the  water  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
fatigue,  or  excessive  heat,  either  firom 
exercise  or  the  weather. 

Some  bathers  are  in  the  habit  of  merely 
wipine  off  the  excess  of  moisture  fr*em  tlie 
body  oefore  dressing.  This  is  a  bad 
practice:  the  sHn  should  be  well  dried, 
and  considerable  friction  again  applied  to 
the  surfiEice;  by  this,  and  the  former 
rubbing  in  the  water,  the  cuticle  will  be 
as  effectually  cleansed  as  can  be  done  by 
any  ablution  short  of  the  sweating  bat£^ 
while  it  will  be  excited  to  a  healthier 
action  by  the  stimulus  of  friction. 

During  the  bathing  season  in  England, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  varies  from 
50**  to  70°;  the  mean  may  be  taken 
at  63°;  at  the  same  time,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  human  system  —  in- 
ternal— ^is  98°,  and  the  mean  of  the 
surface  90°:  the  consequence  of  a  body 
at  90°  plunging  into  a  mediuin  at  63° 
is  an  instant  receding  of  the  blood  from 
the  surfifice,  an  acute  sensation  of  cold, 
a  paleness  of  the  skin,  a  hurried,  gasping 
respiration,  and  an  oppressed  action  of 
the  heart.  In  a  healthy  bather  these 
symptoms  soon  pass  ofl^  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  an  agreeable  glow;  but  in 
all  cases  it  is  advisable,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  to  produce  this  reaction 
as  quickly  and  as  effectually  as  possible, 
by  the  exertion  of  brisk  swimming, 
or  muscular  motion  of  some  kind:  this 
is  particularly  necessary  in  those  who 
bathe  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tone  to 
the  system,  strength  to  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs,  and  hope  so  to  brace  the 
b<^y  as  to  resist  all  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. The  best  bathing  months  are  from 
June  to  September. 

Li  quitting  the  subject  of  cold  salt 
water  bathing,  we  would  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  importance  of 
never  remaining  in  a  state  of  inaction 
while  bathing;  never  to  remain  in  the 
water  lonff  enough  to  feel  chilled,  «3i<di 
to  leave  the  water  iimnedAaJteVy  on  icQ^^xys; 
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any  indication  cf  tranvp  ;  and  finally,  to 
avoid  any  violent  exertion  for  aonle  time 
after  leaving^  the  water. 

MsDiCAx.  Bashs. 

XJndfflr  tjiis  head  is  included  every 
speciea  of  variety  of  biUlung  taken  for 
medical  or  beneficial  purposes.  This  list 
includes  the  oold,  tepid,  the  warm,  the 
hot,  shower,  and  the  vapour  bath,  with 
the'  local  forms  of  the  hip,  foot,  and 
slipper,  and  medicated  bath. 

CoiiD  Bi.THd — ^The  cold  bath  may  be 
employed  within  doors  all  the  year  round, 
care  being  taken  never  to  use  water  iresh 
drawn  from  the  pump  or  well,  but  either 
to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the  bath  for  some 
hours,  to  raise  the  temperature,  or,  by 
tibe  addition  of  a  piiott  or  two  of  boiling 
water,  to  increase  the  warmth,  till  the 
thermometer,  indicates  &a°t  between 
which  and  60°  is  the  usual  tempera- 
ture at  which  a  cold  bath  should  be 
taken.  The  time  of  remaining  in  such  a 
bath  is  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  but 
should  never  exceed  ten  minutes, — the 
hand,  if  not  the  fiesh-brush,  being  used 
to  produce  friction  over  the  body  while 
in  the  water.  This  is  a  form  of  bath  that 
should  never  he  given  to  infants  or  very 
young  children. 

Medical  iwe9. — ^The  cold  bath  is  useful 
in  all  cases  of  nervous  debility,  indigestion, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  nervous  headaches, 
and  in  conditions  of  the  system  where 
tone  is  jlbrticularly  required. 

Tepid  Bath. — This  is  a  very  service- 
able condition  of  bath,  and  as  the  heat  is 
nearlv  that  of  the  body,  the  comfort 
afforded  by  it  is  consequently  very  great. 
The  temperature  of  the  tepid  bath  varies 
from  85°  to  92°;  the  exact  heat 
depends  on  drcumistanoes,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  disease  for  which  it  is 
ordered.  As  a  means  of  cleanliness,  the 
tepid  is  infinitely  better  than  the  cold 
iMkth.  The  time  of  remaining  in  the 
water  varies  firom  ei^ht  to  twelve  minutes, 
unless  used  for  skm  diseases,  when  the 
tune  may  exceed  the  space  given  by 
another  ten  minutes,  friction  being  em- 
ployed during  the  time. 

Medical  uses. — As  a  remedial  agent  in 
all  irritations  of  the  system  requiring 
soothing,  in  cases  of  fever,  all  eruptive 
diseases  of  the  skin,  rheumatism,  coughs, 
colds,  and  inflammations  of  the  throat, 
this  is  always  an  extremely  useful  bath, 
and  particularly  so  for  children. 

W ABM  Bath. — ^The  warm  bath  is  the 

most  serviceable,  and,  in  a  general  sense, 

Ike  moat  vaJutitJe  bath  the  medical  man 


possesses;  for  it  not  only 
tranquillizes  the  intern,  op( 
of  the  skin,  and  equalizes  tl 
but  it  acts  as  a  mrect  stir 
blood. 

The  temperature  of  the 
holds  a  middle  place  betweei 
the  hot  bath,  and  should  r 
92"^  and  98^.  As  the  ^ 
very  exhausting,  and  is 
when  a  sudden  and  poei 
desired,  the  patient  should 
in  the  water  for  a  minute  a 
sought  has  been  obtained; 
will  generally  be  found  Ion 
all  beneficial  purposes,  or  t 
as  the  extreme  warranted  tu 

Medical  ««es. — In  all  ca 
spasm,  nervous  affections, 
fiammations  of  the  liver, 
bowels,  affections  of  the  kic 
rupture,  and  diseases  of  the 
membrane  of  the  chest,  and 
voice,  the  pharvnx,  &c.,  an( 
the  diseases  ana  affections  q 
childhood,  this  bath  is  emii 
able, — ^in  teething,  measles 
vulsions,  or  the  many  cause 
the  use  of  a  bath  among  chi 

As  a  general  rule,  the  u 
infants  and  very  young  ch 
not  exceed  NurBTY-six  d; 
as  the  skin  of  infancy  is  "^ 
no  child  should  be  kept  mc 
minutes  in  the  warm  bath. 

Children  should  neyeb 
beine  taken  out  of  a  bath 
or  cwd :  this  important  fact 
be  borne  in  mind  by  mothei 
A  blanket  should  he  held 
and  the  hody  of  the  child  m 
fully  enfolded  in  it,  all  ext 
and  in  this  position  the  pa 
placed  in  the  hed  or  cradle 
sleep,  that  always  follows  i 
the  hath,  has  passed  off,  wh 
taken  up  and  dressed!  B^ 
rule,  the  child  will  escapt 
catching  cold  from  a  bath,— 
are  prone  to  if  kept  on  the 
whife  being  dried  and  clot 
perspiration,  induced  by  1 
opening  the  pores  of  the 
encouraged  and  made  benei 
whenever  practicable,  shouJ 
same  rule,  as  the  good  effect 
bath  is  often  entirely  counts 
chill  caught  in  the  process  o 
wards. 

Hot  Bath. — ^This  is  only 
focm  of  the  warm  bath^  th 
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(me   IB"   or  14°  lofba. 

in  the  hot  bath  extend 
UD  100°  to  113°,  but  the  aienge  heat 
■J  be  laheu  at  106°.  Ah  tliia  bath  nets 
In  npidlj  than  the  warm  bath,  ii 
n£iutelj  moi^  etimulatmg.  and,  aa  a 
mtcqiuiice,  mora  exhauating,  t^a  patif  ct 
kaiduotrenuuDiDitfbr  matelhan^ 


-Fiom  HiB  etrong  ami 
_  Ihia  bath  exerts  on  the 
opc  of  the  nutut  powerful 
^nte  we  po&aesfl;  and  in 
an  of  cun^Htion,  b;  ifilievuig  the 
■tEBnl  organs  of  th«r  load  of  blood,  and 
B^Bc  it  through  all  tbe  capillaries  to 
fa  ikm,  poduue  ijamediata  relief.  The 
tMlathuunuequeDlly  inyaluable  in  all 
imBe  md  abdtfninal  diseases,  ospociaU j 
■  Ur  iggniTated  stages :  and  as  the 
vabalhvaa  beneficial  in  their  milder 
i  hi^tliisitremedialintheu graver  ones. 
I  II  innigia,  riieumaCiem,  stiff  joints, 
I  tta^  Inked  jaw,  ot  in  any  disease 
1  ^"<t  pniDpt  and  energetic  practice, 
1  ktttt^is  a  mcdioal  agent  of  eitia- 

^lora  BiTD^-The  Bteun,  or  hot  air 
■^ii  Enqnmtlj  used  whero  the  other 

el,  Bias  efficacious.  Temperature, 
110°  to  125".  For  the  proper  and 
{••nntot  the  Tapoor  bath  see  Xnildsh 
■a  In  Busia,  the  patieot  enlert  a 
l^'fd  chamber,  heated  to  a  high 
5*™*!!,  the  flags  bensalh  being  so 
HttttiHlg  of  nhir  dashed  on  Oieja 
Mkidndof  sleam  to  rise,  that,  but- 
*>a(  Q»  mked  body,  soou  causes  a 
y*  fBpinUion  to  breat  out.  A 
l^Mj.ttetiro  vapour  bath  may  bo 
■■^■■uri  b;  filling  a  small  t\di  or 
jSjufKllofboihng  water,  the  patient 
■MUnth  t  leg  on  either  side,  while 
*  h^«i,  tmin  t^  neck  to  the  floor,  is 
"■V  (ulUMin  a  thiok  blanket,  whioh, 
■^'H  "1  lb.  steam,  allows  it  to  How 
Tr  '^  ^/-  IhKa  ot  four  bricks, 
"•JBlkntuithf  grolaof  the  room, 
2""'i«I>ppd,  oncat  a  time,  into  the 
5^1;  (wni^  fres'-  -*---    ■■"  "— "- 

~"flktfn)Dite 


L  obtiined.    Xhc  Tapoii 


.1  ~'  '-ojitaffo,  uj^xmai^ionoa  sores, 
■".udoliiliiutB  diseases  of  the  skin, 
"lUfiraidpiilaajHjj^nts  in  which  this 
"^/luiil^STseryieeable.    See 

J™"l»  HUEB.— This  Tarietj;  of 
^,*''rt<  ot  Kthar  hot  water,  iin- 


megnalad  wildi  inm,  potass,  aimiHii 

lUier  miiiieral  or  eaithj  matters ;  o 


under  Vapour  Bath.  Chalybeate  aodiaJi^ 
t>athB,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  most 
cclcbmted  home  and  continental  spas,  ore 
made  by  dissoWing  the  ssJta  known  to 
exist  in  those  waters,  and  letting  the 
patient  use  tiiem  hot,  the  tempentuio 
-arjing  from  81°  to  eO«.    A  SrlfdHtr 


and  kept  from  tLo  he«3  and  !aae  by  a 
bUniet.  'SbeS^liro-M«riatirAnidBathui 
effected  either  in  the  same  manner,  or  by 
mixing  the  acids  with  water,  and  sponging 
the  bi^;  with  the  solutioo;  and  the  Am- 
vtoniacal  Bath  is  prepared  by  dissolriiig 
a  pound  of  csrbooate  of  araxoonia  in  a 
bathful  of  warm  water.  All  these  kinds 
of  baths  require  gr«it  eare  and  TnftcA 
caution  in  their  use,  and  can  only  be 
eSectuall;  snployed  in  publio  hospitals, 
where  proper  apparatus  are  kept  for  the 
purpose,  o[  ondec  the  eye  of  a  surgeon. 

Htdical  WH.— iDieterale  akin  diseases 
aro  the  chief  tJectiona  far  wiiicb  medi- 
cated baths,  whether  liquid  or  Tspour,  are 

SaowjB  Eatk. — The  shower  bath  is  a 
YVty  useful  form  of  applying  water,  either 
warm,  lepid,  or  cold,  to  the  body ;  and,  in 
the  latter  condition,  is  a  highly  inngo- 
rating  process.  But  as  the  benefit  deri»ed 
is  Bonsequent  on  the  sudden  and  quick  fall 
of  water,  only  one  quantity  should  be 
taken  at  a  time,  a  second  shock  produoirkg 
more  harm  than  beoefit.  The  ahowor 
bath  should  be  token  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  other  parts  of  the  day,  though  not 
hurt/id,  are  by  no  means  so  beneficial. 
Those  persons  afraid  of  the  effect  produced 
on  the  head  by  the  sudden  TaL  of  watoi, 
should  wear  a  conical  oil-skin  cap,  and 
stand  with  the  feet  immersed  in  warm 


tbe  head,  with  periodici 
the  eases  that  deriTe  the  most  bcneflt'fr< 
the  ^wer  hath ;  and  though  it  has  bi 
tried  with  so       '        " '  '  " " 


o  thee 


n  that 


the  shower  balh  is 

apoplectic  patients  its  use  is   decidedly 

obyectionable. 

BATHS.— ManyVariefiea  of  baths  have 
of  late  years  been  invented  for  tbe  con- 
Tcnieuoe  of  the  pubhoj  most  of  tbem  ho 
portable,  that  thej  now  forca  ft  j|«it  ol 
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the  travellixig  eqidpage.  Baths  are  made 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  almost  for 
every  part  of  the  body ;  fashioned  out  of 
earthenware,  tin,  and  waterproof  cloth, 
or  vulcanized  Indian  rubber.  The  oldest 
and  most  generallj  used  bath  is  the  ap- 
paratus known  as 

The  Slifpeb  Ba.th;  this  familiar  ves- 
sel, in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  demi- 
boot,  is  only  used  when  the  whole  body  has 
to  be  immersed,  and  though  convenient  for 
the  purpose  required  in  a  bedroom,  and 
where  no  proper  open  bath  is  attainable,  is 
awkward  where  mction  is  necessaiy,  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  operate  on  himself; 
it  is  also  extremely  inconvenient  to  be 
t^red  or  got  out  of;  still,  the  benefit  yielded 
by  the  bath  is  generally  so  great,  and  its 
importance  so  necessary,  that  aJl  minor 
objections  must  give  place  to  the  antici- 
pated good. 

The  Hip  Bath. — This  bath,  in  shape 
like  a  large  basin  with  an  inclining  back, 
is  an  extremely  usefiil  vehicle,  and  is 
generally  made  deep  enoueh  to  hold  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  the  nips  and  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen;  is  well  adapted  for 
cases  of  sciatica,  rheumatic  anections 
of  the  hips,  lumbago,  or  pains  in  the  back ; 
and  for  females,  in  most  uterine  and  va- 
ginal affections,  diseases  of  the  bladder,  &c. 

The  Lsa  Bath  is  an  upright  vessel 
reaching  to  the  knees,  with  a  broad  pro- 
jecting bottom  for  the  feet,  and  is  ex- 
tremely convenient,  not  only  for  cases  of 
ordinarv  colds,  but  for  all  muscular  pains 
in  the  legs  or  feet,  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, or  to  relieve  the  head  in  cases  of 
apoplexy,  hysteria,  &c. 

Tke  Foot  Bath  is  made  of  many 
shapes,  and  being  an  article  of  such  fre- 
quent employment,  should  always  find  a 
place  in  the  oedroom.  The  occasions  on 
which  it  may  be  employed  are  too  nume- 
rous to  reqiure  menaon;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  of  it  that,  whenever  ordered 
medically,  the  water  should  be  as  hot  as 
can  be  home,  and  the  feet  only  plunged 
into  it  three  or  four  times,  never  allowed 
to  soak,  imless  used  for  cleanliness,  and, 
on  being  taken  out,  should  be  wrapped, 
steaming  and  wet^  in  flannel,  and  the 
patient  instantly  retire  to  bed. 

The  Spobtoe  Bath  is  merely  a  shallow 
disc  of  tin,  large  enough  to  allow  the 
person  to  sit  erect,  and  from  the  few 
quarts  of  cold  vinegar  and  water  it  con- 
tains sponge  his  body  freely. 

The  Showeb  Bath  has  been  lately 
made  so  portable  and  compact,  that  any 
pentm,  for  a  few  Bhillixigs,  can  obtain  one 


of  these  invigorating  appliances.  Fo 
children,  a  watering-pot,  wit^  the  ros 
firmly  fitted  on,  makes  as  good  a  shows 
bath  as  can  be  desired ;  the  nurse  stand 
in^  on  the  table,  and  the  child  in  tli 
middle  of  a  large  tub. 

The  PoBTABLE  Bath  is  something  ii 
shape  like  a  hammock  stretched  on  faa 

?oles,  and  composed  of  waterproof  doA 
t  may  be  made  of  any  size,  but  is  pximai 
pally  adapted  for  cmldren.  It  can  1i 
rolled  up  on  its  poles,  like  a  small  soen 
or  map. 

The  AspEBBioir,  or  Douche  Bath> 
The  value  of  cold  water  dashed  sudden!^ 
over  the  frame,  or  directed  in  a  steadh 
broad  stream  on  some  particular  part^  i 
very  great.  The  cases  in  which  such 
mode  of  treatment  is  beneficial,  are  vfli; 
numerous ;  the  following  are  a  few  o£  til 
most  important :— Where  the  muBeoli 
power  of  a  leg  or  arm  is  impaired  ftm 
long^  inaction;  in  cases  of  fracture,  didt 
cation,  bandaging,  sprains,  and  frcon  pa 
tial  paralysis,  or  cmronic  rheumalasm, 
stream  of  cold  water  directed  on  the  pfll 
from  a  waterin^^-can,  without  the  ro09i< 
if  the  patient  sits  on  the  ground,  and  Ii 
operator  stands  on  a  table,  and,  elevating 
the  can,  gives  the  water  a  fall  of  serm 
feet — is  very  great,  and  rendered  partial 
larly  serviceable  if  the  ciroulatiofL  i 
quickly  restored  to  the  part  by  sevflil 
minutes  of  dry  rubbinp^.  Such  a  mode  < 
practice,  if  repeated  for  some  days,  inl 
vigorous  friction  afterwards,  will  restM 
action  to  the  most  indolent  muadfl 
The  other  cases  in  which  cold  aapoi 
sions  are  singularly  efficacious,  ii 
poisonings   from    opium,    laurel   wafti 

{>rus6ic  acid,  in  tetanus,  trismus  € 
ocked  jaw,  hysteria,  and  suffocation  fro 
noxious  gases.  The  douc^ie  is  a  modal 
Hydropathic  phrase,  and  means  in  its  g&m 
ral  principle  the  same  thing  as  aspenna 
only  earned  a  little  further  than  is  alwig 
agreeable  to  patients  in  this  country. 

The  Continental  Douche  is  either  anM 
cending  or  a  descending  jet  of  water.  I 
the  former,  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  to! 
attached  to  a  reservoir,  a  stream  of  on 
water  is  injected  up  the  vagina  or  til 
rectum,  for  the  cure  of  uterine  and  ottj 
discharges,  and  to  overcome  an  obstiMl 
constipation.  In  the  latt«r,  a  dowmwj 
column  of  water  is  directed  on  the  M 
shoulders,  loins,  or  wherever  neede<^  4 
the  affections  above  enumerated. 

There  is  only  one  other  form  of  bd 
to  which  we  need  refer  in  this  place— 

The  Wbt  Sheet.— This  is  quite  aw 

M 
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den  kmoTBtkni  in  English  practice,  and  | 
feoM  an  important  agent  in  the  Hydio- 
Hdde  fjftem  of  ixeatment.  Almost  eyeiy 
nad  of  disease  has  been  reoommended  as 
■ited  to^  and  deriving  benefit  from,  this 
inaes  of  bath;  riiewnatism  and  cutaneous 
■mses  in  nrticalar. 

A  large  sneet  is  immersed  in  cold  water, 
sil  instantly  wn^i>ed  round  the  patient's 
;  a  suooession  of  blankets  are 
orer  the  sheet,  the  patient  placed 
and,  with  onlj  his  moe  uncovered, 
I  msis  of  bed-clothes  thrown  over  him, 
vkra  he  lies  inoi^Mble  of  motion  till  the 
opoos  sweat  that  follows  has  entirely 
|Med  qS,    See  Htdbopatht. 

BEAKd — ^A  well-known  vegetable,  the 
TiaufBtbOf  and  hurgelv  cultivated,  both  in 
Ud  sod  garden,  as  a  food  for  horses,  and 
ikj^iW  nutritious  aliment  for  man.  All 
Aivineties  are  wholesome  and  nutritive, 
AMgh  the  kidney,  or  French  bean,  the 
AsMsfaf  twl^m,  —  and  the  scarlet 
onsr,  a  eoaner  but  more  prolific 
wietj  of  the  same, — and  the  broad  bean, 
M  ths  kinds  in  xnost  general  use  as  an 
dhnt.  When  young,  all  the  varieties 
tf  Am  bean  are  equal^"  good  and  whole- 
iMb  In  weak  stomachs,  beans  are  apt 
^  nodnce  flatulence,  but  when  eaten  m 
Mmtion,  and  with  a  due  proportion  of 
■■■1  fixxl,  they  piDve  highly  beneficial, 
■  sonsequenoe  ox  the  amount  of  starch 
•i^Blen  they  contain.    See  Food  and 

BEAB'S  FOOT,  or  Setter's  Wort— 
ilstid  variety  of  the  hellebore,  and,  like 
4  tte  membors  of  that  feunily,  an  acrid 
<ti<illu    poison.       See     Hbllbbobe, 

BEAK'S  OBEASE.  — It  was  long 
Imposed  that  the  fat  of  the  polar  bear 
Uiaagalaiiy  eflieacious  in  promotine  the 
PMrth  of  the  human  hair ;  the  f aUac^, 
■TCfv,  is  now  exploded.  No  animal  oil 
it  bettv  finr  that  purpose  than  the 
^tpstsUe  oils;  indeed,  not  so  good,  as  the 
Bum  OkriMti,  or  castor  oil,  is  superior  to 
doOeok    Bee  Hjlib,  Gkowth  of,  &c.; 


B8BUEINA.— The  active  principle  of 
fc  On§m  heart  Tree,  Medidnall^r,  a 
JkBg  tonie  and  fiBbrifuge,  and  efficacious 
^■tmnittent  fevers  azui  general  debility. 
Ik  ii^  however,  necessary  to  precede  its  use 
Wa  dose  of  aperient  medicine.  Dose, 
BOM  1  to  8  grains  every  six  hours.  See 
GUD-nAXT  Tbbb. 

BEDd — ^It  would  be  a  waste  of  words, 
■A  <MB  of  time^  to  ezpalsate  on  the  phv- 
*t>l  sdvantagea  and  social  luzurf  ormej 


bed;  the  most  necessary  piece  of  our 
household  furniture,  and,  too  often,  the 
greatest  reproach  of  our  moral  lives,  as  in 
that  piece  of  domestic  mechanism  most  of 
us  spend  a  a  third,  and  some  a  still  larger 
portion  of  their  mortal  career.  Few  peo- 
ple, perhaps,  give  sufficient  heed  to  this 
fiACt,  or  reflect  that  out  of  the  allotted  term 
of  man's  life, — the  three  score  and  ten  yean 
of  Scripture, — twbvtt-thsbb  yeabs,  at 
least,  are  passed  in  oblivion,  in  a  state  of 
unconscious  sle^,  stretched  lethargi(»lly 
in  that  article  to  which  we  refer,  not  only 
wasting  the  oil  of  life  in  unprofitable 
repose,  but,  by  excess  of  inaction,  weaken- 
ing the  frame,  and  impairing  it  for  the 
responsible  duties  it  is  left  to  perform. 
That  the  bed  is  the  necowary  vehicle  for 
the  great  natural  medicine  of  life, — 
sleep, — 

**  Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of 

care; 
The  death  of  each  day's  life;  sore  labour's 

hath; 
Balm  of  hurt  minds ;  great  nature's  second 

conrte. 
Chief  noorisher  in  life's  feast,"— 

no  one  will  deny,  and,  in  some  form  or 
other,  is  more  requisite  to  man's  health 
and  comfort  than  all  the  other  appliances 
with  which  he  surrounds  his  domestic  life. 
It  is  against  the  abuse  of  the  bed  that  the 
few  remarks  we  have  to  make  are  advanced, 
— against  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made 
to  minister  to  luxurious  ease,  and  encou- 
rage indolent  and  enervating  habits, 
and  Ihe  wanton  sacrifice  of  time  to  which 
the  bed  ministers  from  being  made  so 
sensually  soft  and  ten^ting.  Were  our 
beds  more  simply  fashioned,  and  made  of 
articles  more  conducive  to  health,  the 
hours  now  wasted  in  idleness  or  sleep 
would  be  most  materially  abridged,  and 
beneficially  improved.  The  modem  bed 
of  luxury  is  so  near  in  all  its  features  to 
the  couch  of  Morpheus,  as  fabled  by  the 
Soman  poet,  that  with  its  downy  feathers^ 
deep  and  sweeping  curtains,  it  seems  less 
the  instrument  to  bodily  rest  and  repose 
than  the  courted  residence  of  profound 
oblivion.  As  a  general  rule,  feather  beds 
are  more  hurtful  than  beneficial,  by 
absorbing  all  the  animal  impurities  given 
off  by  the  body  in  sleep,  and  afterwards 
returning  them  to  the  sleeper;  and  when  it 
is  remembered  how  manv  years  a  feather 
bed  is  used  before  its  feathers  are  cleaned 
and  purified,  it  seems  a  marvel  that  more 
injurious  effects  are  not  the  consequence. 
The  bed  should  stand  with  the  head  to  tbd 
wall,  in  the  centre  of  the  Toom,  xeoRe^ 
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two  £0et  firom  the  floor ;  the  bottom  should 
be  made  of  laths  instead  of  tieking,  as 
admitting  a  freer  circulation ;  a  couple  of 
mattresses,  the  top  one  mode  of  horse- 
hair and  cotton,  or  wool,  or  instead,  what 
is  better,  the  French  spring  mattress,  will 
be  found  more  oonduciye  to  health  and 
rest  than  a  feather  or  down  bod.  The 
curtains  should  never  bo  close  drawn  round 
the  entire  bed,  and  the  top  of  the  bed 
should  be  open.  Children,  as  a  rule, 
should  neyer  sleep  on  £eather  beds,  or  be 
doeelj  surrounded  by  curtains. 

For  ihe  invalid,  numerous  contrivances 
have  been  invented,  in  the  shape  of  beds 
in  which  both  air  and  water  have  been 
-employed  as  a  sustaining  medium ;  of  the 
ktter,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  made  by 
filfa'ng  a  scries  of  cylind^s  ot  vulcanized 
India  rubber  (like  bolsters)  with  water, 
and  confining  them  together  by  cords, 
which,  with  a  sheet  and  blanket  over  all, 
makes  a  Ught,  elastic  bed,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  accommodating  itself  to 
overy  motion  of  the  patient's  body.  See 
Hydbostatic  Beds,  Sleep. 

BED  SORES.— To  the  invalid,  wearied 
by  a  long-continued  fever,  iAie  irritation  of 
spirit  coinequent  on  Iving  Ion?  confined  in 
one  looality,  and  Ihe  heat  and  vexation  of 
a  sleepless  pillow,  or  to  the  patient  suffering 
firom  the  t^ous  injuiy  of  a  simple  or  oom- 
ponnd  fracture,  the  bed  in  which  he  turns 
ids  fever-shaken  limbs,  or  holds  silent 
commune  with  his  mangled  flesh  and 
cnudied  bones,  beocMnes  a  question  of 
paramount  importance.  Blessed  with 
TOalth  and  strength,  man  or  woman  can 
ritiep  anywhere,  and,  with  a  sufficient  pad 
beneath  them,  as  soundly  on  the  boards  as 
<m  tSie  best  spring  couch  that  French 
luxury  ever  devised.  But  to  the  invalid 
it  is  very  different:  the  mind  is  made 
irritable   by  disease;    the   skin  becomes 

rematurallv  sensitive,  and  being  robbed 
the  rapid  absorption  of  the  thick 
adipose  tissue,  Wing  between  it  and  the 
nnudes,  which  formerly  acted  as  a  pillow, 
or  soft  cushion,  to  take  off  the  pressure 
from  any  part,  becomes  also  excessively 
irritable,  and  sensitive  to  iAie  slightest 
inequality  in  the  sheet,  or  the  smallest 
roushEiess  in  the- mattress  or  bed  beneath, 
aadC  ill  ^  short  time,  gives  evideace  of  ^be 
&ct  in  the  abraded  condition  of  the 
cuticle.  On  this  account,  these  injuries  to 
the  skin  and  adjacent  parts  have  been 
called  "bed  sore8,^and  as  theyoften  assume 
a  Tery  serious  appearance,  are  attended 
with  great  pain  and  inecmvenience,  and 
not  unfppqaently  tenmn&te  in  gangrene 


Off  sloughing,  their  cure  ia  a  mal 
importance ;  for  as  the  skin,  from  ti 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  bones  beneath,  hs 
much  of  its  vital  ener^  and  poi 
resistance,  it  soon  b^:m8  to  sho 
traces  of  its  low  vitality  by  disookn 
pain,  and  tenderness.  Frcxn  this  st 
the  mischief  to  the  breaking  of  thf 
and  the  fonnation  of  an  open  ru 
sore,  the  process  is  often  extremely 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  not  t 
whole  hip,  or  a  large  wound  on  the 
is  farmed,  is  the  medical  man  appri 
the  injury,  or  called  in  to  cure  the  mil 

Tbeatsceht^ — ^In  the  first  stage  o 
sores,  when  the  cuticle  is  only  i^Lun 
of  a  dark  colour,  an  application  of  eolk 
or  of  the  extract  of  lead,  is  generally: 
sufBeient  to  suspend  the  cQseased  • 
Whichever  article,  however,  is  used 
place  should  be  carefully  wetted  for  t 
three  times  with  the  drug,  and  the 
of  lint  used  for  the  purpose  after 
spread  smoothly  over  the  part.  The 
treatment  is  to  be  adopted  when,  the 
is  broken.  ScMne  persons  bathe  the 
or  parts  with  brandy  and  water,  oi 
warm  water,  and  some,  again,, 
tincture  of  arnica;  but  thrae  remedi 
by  no  means  so  effectual  as  the  * 
suggested  above,  of  the  collodioi 
exteact  of  lead. 

In  cases  whore  sloughing  has 

Elace,  the  wound  should  be  washed  *< 
ttle  spirits  and  water,  sufficiently  i 
to  produce  a  slight  degree  of  anoB 
The  part  is  then  to  be  wiped  sentlj 
covered  with  violet  or  starch  po 
fresh  powder  being  added  every  t* 
three  hours,  till  it  forms  a  cake  ove 
sore.  No  kind  of  bed  can  be  of 
benefit  to  one  suffisring  from  bed 
when  they  are  once  formed;  the  db 
should  take  jplaee  before  the  ev 
effected;  but  when  once  estaUi 
instead,  of  removing  the  patient  ■ 
different  bed,  a  contrivance  must  be ; 
to  take  off  the  pressure  from  the 
existing.  For  this  purpose,  a  pie 
thick  buckskin,  with  a  hole,  large  ei 
to  admit  the  sore,  cut  out  of  the  oeni 
like  a  oom-plaster, — and  its  surfaces 
with  soap-plaster,  is  to  be  put  ove 
around  the  part,  ii^thcr  a  mae 
coloration,  aorasion,  or  open  sore 
one  thickness  of  skin  is  not  deep  ei 
to  keep  off  the  pr^snre  from  the  p 
circular  pad,  like  a  broad  ring,  of  t" 
three  inches  thick,  must  be  made 
placed   in   such   a   tth^'^^at    undei 
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pttioit't  bodj,  but  endrding  tiie  plaster 
and  drening,  m  will  insure  pmect  freedom 
from  oontflct  of  tho  sore  with  the  bed. 
Without  a  pad,  or  open  plaster,  to  pro- 
tect ilie  soxe^  no  appUcatum  can  po»9ihly 
hrn^t  the  patient,  or  aive  the  sores  a 
litmee  ef  healing;  and  no  application 
of  ointment,  plaster,  or  lotion  to  a  bed  sore, 
nka  tbe  pressure  of  the  body  and  of  the 
kd  is  taken  off,  can  possibly  effect  any 
food;  indeed,  without  such  a  mechanical 
flntriruioe  they  must  all  severally  effect 
actual  harm. 

Ihe  soap-plaster  of  the  Pharmacopeia 
IM)  a  century  ago,  devised  for  thia  pur- 
poK^  and  whole  sheepskins  wore  spread 
with  it  to  lay  over  the  patient's  hips, 
kins,  and  bade,  but  always  with  a  result 
tf  more  harm  that  good.  The  plaster 
■dted,  the  relaxed  skin  crumpled;  and 
Ae  catide  fretted,  by  the  plaster  made 
fcoUy  sensitiye,  gave  way  at  once  under 
tie  fint  erease  in  the  relaxed  leather  of 
Ihe  plaster,  and  a  sore  was  established  by 
fte  TOT  remedy  meant  to  prevent  it. 

BEEFii — One  of  the  most  nutritious 
artieles  in  the  class  of  animal  food,  and, 
ioB^  leas  easily  digestible  than  mutton, 
'%  m  eases  of  great  debility,  and  where, 
fiam  impoyerished  blood,  the  vital  powers 
■e  very  low,  preferable  to  every  other  kind 
of  llesh-creatmg  aliment.  As  mutton  is 
pRfaable,  as  an  article  of  food,  for  the 
ou)y  and  later  periods  of  life,  beef  is  the 
■oat  suitable  for  youth  and  middle  hfc,  I 
Wtt  because  it  requires  more  mastication 

■  the  eating,  and  also  possesses  more 
kiting  and  sustaining  properties,  for,  being 
dover  of  digestion,  it  remains  longer  in 
die  Btomach  as  a  supporting  agent.  For 
ii  amount  of  nutriinent,  see  Food. 

BEEF  TEA.— This  is  so  necessary  an 
■tide  of  diet  in  the  sick  chamber,  and  its 
pnper  preparation  of  such  consequence  to 
Ae  patient,  thaat  we  believe  the  most  ap- 
|n«Bd  forms  of  making  it  will  bo  ac- 
Mj^le  to  every  reader  of  the  "Dictionary 

■  ibdieal  and  Surgical  Knowledge." 
Beftire  giving  the  best  forms  of  prepara- 

tioBfit  is  necessary  that  the  objects  sought 
to  he  attained  in  making  beer  tea  should 
k  fiist  explained,  after  vmich  the  necessity 
tf  ohaemBg  the  fiill  directions  will  be 
■ose  evident.  Tbe  most  important  oon- 
■dnatioB,  firom  motives  both  of  benefit  to 
the  patient,  and  housdbold  economy,  is 
int  to  extract  every  particle  of  nutri- 
■nt  ftom  Hie  meat,  and,  secondly,  to 
cook  H  in  such  a  mamier  as  to  realize  to 
the  iiyalid  all  the  good  that  can  acorae  . 
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No.  1.  Take  of— 

Lean  gravy  meat     .    .    1  pound. 

Cold  water  ....  2^  pints. 
Cut  t^  meat  into  thin  slices,  put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  add  the  water,  and  let  it  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  bccomets 
gradually  hot,  and  the  scum  rises;  this 
IS  to  be  taken  off,  the  lid  replaced,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour.  Strain  through  a  piece  or  doubled 
muslin,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  pour  all 
the  clear  liquor  off  from  the  settlement 
below. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Lean  beef 1  pound. 

Water •    2  pints. 

Beat  the  steak  woll  with  a  roller,  and  then 
cut  into  thin  slices,  place  in  a  saucepan, 
add  a  little  salt,  and,  if  desirable,  pepper ; 
pour  on  the  cold  water,  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  remove  the  scum,  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes  longer. 
No.  3.  Take  of— 

Lean  beefsteak  ...  1^  pounds. 
Beat  it  well  with  the  roUing-pin,  and, 
after  scoring^  its  surface  deeply  with  a 
kuifc,  place  it  in  a  £at  saucepan,  wit^  a 
little  salt^  and  cover  it  with  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  Simmer  slowly  for  an  hour,  re- 
moving all  the  scum  £hat  rises ;  turn  the 
steak  m  the  saucepan,  add  two  pints  of 
warm  water,  with  a  little  more  salt,  and 
boil  slowly  for  another  hour ;  strain  while 
warm,  and  set  aside  to  cool  for  use. 

BEEB. — The  constituents  of  beer  arc 
the  same  as  those  of  ale,  the  words,  indeed, 
being  nearly  synonymous,  with  the  excep- 
tion that,  in  the  country,  beer  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  weaker  kind  of  ale, — table,  or  small 
beer, — the  substantive  word  standing  for 
the  best  or  strongest  article.  As  a  beverage, 
\Kxst  may  be  given  with  great  advantf^ 
to  patients  recovering  from  long  illnesses, 
or  in  cases  of  fever,  particumrly  of  a 
typhoid  character ;  the  carbonic  acid  ooii- 
tamed  in  it,  particularly  when  bottled, 
acting  as  a  grateful  stimulant.'  See 
Diet. 

BEE,  STING  OF.    Sec  Stikos. 

BEES'-WAX.  —  This  useful  animal 
substance,  obtained  from  the  honeycomb 
after  th&  expression  of  the  honey,  is  not 
only  a  valuable  agent  in  the  arts,  but  a 
most  useful  article,  and  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  many  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, entering  into  nearly  all  the  mnt- 
ments  and  plasters,  and  some  few  of  the 
cerates,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Wax, 
c«ra,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  coloux,  a  '^voi- 
gent  smell,  and  of  a  c\o%e,  tAiMudoxus 
texture;  easily  divided,  but  \>ecoTmii^,V} 
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two  fleet  from  the  floor ;  the  bottom  should 
be  made  of  laths  instead  of  ticking,  as 
admitting  a  iVeer  circulation ;  a  coujJe  of 
mattresses,  the  top  one  mode  of  horse- 
hair and  cotton,  or  wool,  or  instead,  what 
is  better,  the  French  spring  mattress,  will 
be  found  more  conduciye  to  health  and 
rest  than  a  feather  or  down  bed.  The 
eartains  should  never  be  close  drawn  round 
the  entire  bed,  and  the  top  of  the  bed 
should  be  open.  Children,  as  a  rule, 
should  never  sleep  on  feather  beds,  or  be 
closely  siuTOunded  b  j  curtains. 

For  the  invalid,  numerous  contrivances 
have  been  Invented,  in  the  shape  of  beds 
in  which  both  air  and  water  have  been 
'«mployed  as  a  sustaining  medium ;  of  thi^ 
ktter,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  made  by 
filfa'ng  a  series  of  cylind^s  ot  vulcanized 
India  rubber  (like  bolsters)  with  water, 
and  confining  them  together  by  cords, 
which,  with  a  sheet  and  blanket  over  all, 
makes  a  Ught,  elastic  bed,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  accommodating  itself  to 
every  motion  of  the  patient's  body.  See 
Hydbobtatic  Beds,  Sleep. 

BED  SORES.— To  the  invalid,  wearied 
by  a  long-continued  fever,  the  irritation  of 
spirit  consequent  on  lying  Ion?  confined  in 
one  locality,  and  the  heat  and  vexation  of 
a  sleepless  pillow,  or  to  the  patient  suffering 
from  the  tedious  injury  of  a  simple  or  com- 
pound fracture,  the  bed  in  which  ho  turns 
his  fever-shaken  limbs,  or  holds  silent 
commune  it'ith  his  mangled  flesh  and 
crashed  bones,  becomes  a  question  of 
paramount  importance.  Blessed  with 
health  and  strength,  man  or  wcmum  can 
riieep  anywhere,  and,  with  a  snfScient  pad 
beneath  them,  as  soundly  on  the  boards  as 
on  the  best  sprine  couch  that  French 
luxury  ever  devised.  But  to  the  invalid 
it  is  vefry  different :  the  mind  is  made 
irritable  by  disease;  the  skin  becomes 
Tvetematurally  sensitive,  and  being  robbed 
by  tiio  rapid  absorption  of  tTO  thick 
adipose  tissue,  lying  between  it  and  the 
muscles,  which  formerly  acted  as  a  pillow, 
or  soft  cushion,  to  take  off  the  pressure 
from  any  part,  becomes  also  excessively 
irritable,  and  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
inecpality  in  the  sheet,  or  the  smallest 
roughness  in  the  mattress  or  bed  beneaiJi, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  gives  evidence  of  tlie 
&ct  in  the  abraded  condition  of  the 
cuticle.  On  this  account,  these  injuries  to 
the  skin  and  adjacent  parts  have  boen 
dJled  "bed  sores,  and  as  they  often  assume 
a  very  serious  appearance,  are  attended 
with  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
sot  iw^^uentlj  tenninate  in  gangrene 


or  sloughing,  their  cure  is  a  matter  a^ 
importance ;  for  as  the  skin,  from  tike  lo^ 
of   the   cellular   tissue,    azid   the  almi^ 
pressure  of  the  bones  beneath,  has  kib 
much  of  its  vital  ener^  and  power  oC 
resistance,  it  soon  b^:ms  to   show  tb^ 
traces  of  its  low  vitality  by  disookntion, 
pain,  and  tenderness.    Frcnn  UtoM  stooe  of 
the  mischief  to  the  breaking  of  theakinw 
and  the  fimnation  of  an  open  rvaauaff 
sore,  the  process  is  often  extremely  nfi£^ 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  not  till  tho 

,  whole  hip,  or  a  large  wound  on  the  boidc^ 
is  formed,  is  the  m^cal  man  apprised  9£ 
the  injury,  or  called  in  to  cure  the  Tninhhinfi 
Tbeatsceht^ — ^In  the  first  staffe  of  bsd 
sores,  when  the  cuticle  is  only  inlamed,  or 
of  a  dark  colour,  an  application  of  eoUodiaa* 
or  of  the  extract  of  lead,  is  ffenerally  fixDld 
sufficient  to  suspend  the  Quseaaed  ootioo* 
Whichever  article,  however,  is  used,  th0 
place  should  bo  carefully  wetted  for  two:air 

'\  three  times  with  the  drug,  and  the  pirnrr 
of  lint  used  for  the  purpose  afberwuto 
spread  smoothly  over  the  part.    The 
treatment  is  to  be  adopted  when  the 
is  broken.    Some  persons  bathe  the 
or  parts  with  brandy  and  water,  or  wiUi 
warm    water,    and    some,    again,.  wiUi 
tincture  of  arnica ;  but  tbrae  remedies  09    t 
by  no  means  so  effectual  as  the  couzb9   > 
suggested  above,  of   the    collodion  aod 
exteact  of  lead.  ^ 

In  cases  where  sloughing  has   takfli  ^ 

Eloce,  the  wound  should  be  washed  with  a 
ttle  spirits  and  water,  sufficientiy  stmif  sm 
to  produce  a  slight  degree  of  amartiK'^ 
The  part  is  then  to  be  wiped  gently,  tw^s 
covered  with  violet   or   starch  powdflir 
fresh  powder  being  added  every  two  «  -^ 
three  hours,  till  it  forms  a  cake  over  ths^^ 
sore.      No  kind  of  bed  can  be  of  07. 
benefit  to  one  suffering  from  bed  toM-' — 
when  they  are  once  fonned;  the  diaap^^ 
should   take  place    before    the  sn'I  «^^ 
effected;    but    when    once    estabfaTurfl ... 
ixistead.  of  removing   the    patient  ■  to  •  '^^ 
different  bed,  a  contrivance  must  be  mdb  ^^ 
to  take  off  the  pressure  from  the  M^w-s 
existing.    For  this  purpose,  a  piece  ^^^ 
thick  buckskin,  with  a  hole,  large  eamigli  ^ 
to  admit  the  sore,  cut  out  of  the  oaitEcy^  7^ 
like  a  corn-plaster, — and  its  sur£u)e  spnid 
with  soap-plaster,  is  to  be  put  over  im1  ^ 
around  the   port,  whether  a  mere  ^^ 
coloration,    abrasion,    or  open  sore.    ^  «.*- 
one  thickness  of  skin  is  not  deep  enoogk  ,^^ 
to  keep  off  the  pressure  from  the  pizt»*  '^ 
circular  pad,  like  a  broad  ring,  of  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  must  be  made,  lad 
placed   in   such   a   Tnp.TiTn>T    under   At 
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t*t  body,  but  encircling  tiie  plaster 
iflring,  M  will  insure  p^fect  fireedom 
OBtact  of  th6  sore  with  the  bed. 
at  a  pad,  or  open  plaster,  to  pro- 
8  soxe^  no  appUcation  can  jpossibly 

the  patient,  or  aive  the  sores  a 

ef  heaUng ;  ana  no  application 
mcnt,  plaster,  or  lotion  to  a  bed  sore, 
the  pressure  of  the  body  and  of  the 
taken  off,  can  possibly  effect  any 
indeed,  without  such  a  mechanical 
anoe  tibey  must  all  severally  effect 
barm. 

soap-plaster  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
century  ago,  devised  for  this  pur- 
ind  whole  sheepskins  were  spread 
t  to  lay  over  the  patient's  hips, 
nd  back,  but  always  with  a  result 
■e  harm  that  good.  The  plaster 
,  the  relaxed  skin  crumpled;  and 
tide  fretted,  by  the  plaster  made 
sensitive,  gave  way  at  once  under 
it  crease  in  the  relaxed  leather  of 
ster,  and  a  sore  was  established  by 
T  renkedy  meant  to  prevent  it. 
JF.— One  of  the  most  nutritious 
.  in  the  class  of  animal  food,  and, 
:  leas  easily  digestible  than  mutton, 
sises  of  great  debility,  and  where, 
Dpoveriel^  blood,  the  vital  powers 
y  low,  preferable  to  every  other  kind 
i-creatmg  aliment.  As  mutton  is 
ble,  as  an  article  of  food,  for  the 
od  later  periods  of  life,  beef  is  the 
oitable  for  youth  and  middle  life, 
wausc  it  requires  more  mastication 

eating,  and  also  possesses  more 
and  sustaining  properties,  for,  being 
of  digestion,  it  remains  longer  in 
mach  aa  a  supporting  agent.  For 
rant  of  nutriment,  see  Food. 
EF  TEA. — ^This  is  so  necessary  an 
of  diet  in  the  siok  chamber,  and  its 
preparation  of  such  consequence  to 
aent,  that  we  believe  the  most  ap- 

fonnf  (tf  making  it  will  be  ac- 
le  to  every  reader  of  the  "Dictionary 
tieal  and  Surgical  Knowledge." 
ire  giving  the  best  forms  of  prepara- 
18  necessary  that  the  olnects  sought 
ttained  in  making  beef  tea  should 
;  explained,  after  ^^ch  the  necessity 
emng  the  full  directions  will  be 
svident.  The  most  important  con- 
ion,  firoxn  motrv^es  both  of  benefit  to 
itiait,  and  household  economy,  is 
>  extract  evory  particle  of  nutri- 
from  the  meat,  and,  secondly,  to 
fc  ha  audi  a  manner  as  to  realize  to 
▼aUd  an  the  good  that  can  accrue  . 
ta  iSM)^iiayioeot.  I 


No.  1.  Take  of-* 

Lean  gravy  meat     .    .    1  pound. 

Cold  water  ....  2^  pints. 
Out  tiie  meat  into  thin  slices,  put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  add  the  water,  and  let  it  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  it  becomes 
^dually  hot,  and  the  scum  rises;  this 
IS  to  be  taken  off,  the  lid  replaced,  and  the 
wholo  allowed  to  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour.  Strain  through  a  piece  or  doubled 
muslin,  and,  when  nearly  cold,  pour  all 
the  clear  liquor  off  from  the  settlement 
below. 
No.  2.  Take  of— • 

Lean  beef 1  pound. 

Water •    2  pints. 

Beat  the  steak  well  with  a  roll^,  and  then 
cut  into  thin  slices,  ptlaoe  in  a  saucepan, 
add  a  little  salt,  and,  if  desirable,  pepper ; 
pour  on  the  cold  watw,  boil  for  ten 
minutes,  remove  the  scum,  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes  longer. 
No.  3.  Take  of— 

Lean  beefsteak  ...  1^  pounds. 
Beat  it  well  with  the  roQing«pui,  and, 
after  scoring^  its  surface  deeply  with  a 
iKiife,  place  it  in  a  fiat  saucepan^  with  a 
little  salt^  and  cover  it  with  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  Simmer  slowly  for  an  hour,  re- 
moving all  the  scum  that  rises ;  turn  the 
steak  m  Uie  saucepan,  add  two  pints  of 
warm  water,  with  a  little  moro  salt,  and 
boil  slowly  for  another  hour ;  strain  while 
warm,  anil  set  aside  to  cool  for  use. 

BEEB. — The  constituents  of  beer  arc 
the  same  as  those  of  ale,  the  words,  indeed, 
being  nearly  synonymous,  with  the  excep- 
tion that,  in  the  country,  beer  is  used  to  cat- 
press  a  weaker  Idnd  of  ale, — ^table,  or  small 
beer, — ^the  substantive  word  standing  for 
the  best  or  strongest  article.  As  a  beverage, 
beer  may  be  givoi  with  great  advanti^ 
to  j>atients  recovering  from  long  illnosses, 
or  in  cases  of  fever,  particuuurly  of  a 
typhoid  character ;  the  carbonic  aeid  eou- 
tamed  in  it,  particularly  when  bottled^ 
acting  as  a  grateful  stimulant.'  See 
Diet. 

BEE,  STING  OF.    Sec  Stikos. 

BEES*.WAX.  —  This  useful  animal 
substance,  obtained  from  the  honeycomb 
after  th&  expression  of  the  honey,  is  not 
only  a.  valuable  agent  in  the  arts,  but  a 
most  useful  artide,  and  a  prindpal  ingre- 
dient in  many  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, entering  into  nearly  all  the  mnt- 
ments  and  plasters,  and  some  few  of  the 
cerates,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Wax, 
eera,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  a  ^voi- 
gent  smell,  and  of  ft  c\me,  \«DOfi\«raA 
texture;  easily  divided, but \)eQOXDaii%,\i^ 
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time  and  close  keeping,  lighter  in  colour, 
and  more  hard  and  brittle. 

Wax  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  in 
this  countrv  in  diseases  of  the  bladder,  and 
in  cases  of  djsenteiy,  or  diarrhcea;  and 
though  expunged  as  an  internal  remedy 
with  us,  is  still  used  to  some  extent  on  the 
ocmtinent. 

Wax  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  ether  and  alcohol,  though 
boiling  alcohol  dissolves  a  small  portion, 
which  is  again  thrown  down  when  be- 
coming  cool.  It  mixes  with  oil  and  wiUi 
the  alkalies,  imiting  to  form  a  kind  of  soap. 
Cerifie  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
and  regarded  as  the  active  principle  of 
wax.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wax  kept  in 
the  shops,  the  natural  yellow-— o^ra^va, 
and  the  white — cera  alba.  The  lattor 
is  obtained  by  melting  the  former,  strain- 
ing the  hot  liquid,  and  running  it  out  in 
large  thin  sheets,  when  it  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  to  bleach. 
When  of  sufficient  whiteness,  it  is  aeain 
melted,  and  run  into  small,  roimd,  shallow 
tin  saucers,  when  it  obtains  the  form  in 
which  it  is  foimd  in  commerce. 

BEET-BOOT.— A  biennial  plant,  of  a 
sweet  taste,  and  deep  red  colour ;  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  now  largely 
cultivated  in  this  country  as  a  food  for 
cattle,  and  in  France  for  the  sugar  obtained 
from  it.  The  beet-root.  Beta  vulgaris^ 
acts  medicinally  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and 
though  not  amnitted  into  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, makes  an  admirable  pickle,  cut 
into  thin  slices  and  preserved  m  vinegar. 
In  this  form  it  becomes  one  of  the  best 
pickles  and  antiscorbutics  an  emigirant 
can  take  with  him  on  a  long  voya^ey  as 
it  not  only  makes  his  dry  provisions 
and  salt  junk  palatable,  but  is  ever  a 
handy  and  useful  medicine,  should  scurvy 
show  itself  during  the  voyage^    See  Emi- 

OBA-lfTB,  ASTICLBS  POB. 

BELLADONNA.  — Fair  Ladv,  or 
Deadly  Nic^htshade;  the  Atropa  belUx' 
donna,  a  pmnt  perennial  and  indigenous 
to  this  coimtry;  belonging  to  the  class 
I^entandriOf  and  order  I&nogynia,  and 
Natural  order  Solanacea, 

ChaBACTBB  A.irD  i^OPEBTIBS. — The 
belladonna  grows  on  chalky  soils,  in  shady 
places,  flowers  in  Jime,  and  ripens  into 
berry  in  September.  The  root  is  thick 
and  fleshy,  sending  up  green,  downj  stems 
about  three  feet  in  height,  branching  off 
into  round,  fleshy  leaves,  which  are  lateral, 
and  in  pairs  of  unequal  size ;  the  flowers 
ar&  solitary  and  drooping,  with  a  faint, 
narcotic   odour;    the  hemes   are   large. 


shining,  smooth,  and  of  a  deep,  ridi  purple 
colour,  oontainmg  seeds  oc  a  sweebdi 
taste,  with  a  vioiet-ooloured  juioe.  The 
root  and  leaves  are  the  only  parts  of  Hm 
plant  used  medicinally.  From  the  ex- 
pressed juice  ci  the  leaves,  and  horn,  all 
parts  or  the  plant,  its  active  principk^ 
atropa,  has  been  obtained. 

Every  portion  of  the  belladonna  is 
poisonous,  though,  from  the  tempting 
character  of  the  berries,  especially  w^ 
ehOdren,  it  is  Uie  fruit  of  t^  plant  thai 
has  most  freouently  'PjK>yed  fatai. 

Mbdical  Usbs.— -The  diseases  in  iridic^ 
the  belladonna  has  been  most  sucoessfulfy 
given,  are  scirrhus,  and  cancer  generallT, 
chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  paralysis, 
neuralgic  affections,  epilepsy,  ana  hooping 
cough.  It  is,  however,  m  the  treatmemfe 
of  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerva,  or  amaurosii^ 
and  hooping  cougb^  that  the  deadly  night- 
shade  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined. 
Belladonna  is  sometimes  given  in  sub- 
stance, beginning  with  one  grain  of  tiie 
dried  leaves,  gradually  increased;  but  u^ 
is  both  an  imcertain  and  very  unsafe  vctodtt 
of  exhibition.  An  infusion  made  wiUi  a 
scruple  of  the  dried  leaves  in  10  fluid 
ounces  of  boiling  water  is  a  safer  mode  d 
employing  it,  the  dose  being  from  two  to 
four  tablespoonfuls  a  day.  The  tincture^ 
however,  is  much  the  safest  form  in  which 
to  prescribe  it,  the  dose  being  from  3  to 
16  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
^  The  preparations  of  belladonna  are,  the 
tincture,  tinctura;  extract,  extractum; 
ointment,  unguentum;  and  the  plaster, 
emplastrum  belladonna* 

Stmftomb  of  Poisoiriiro  by  Bblla- 
DOBirA. — Extravagant  laughter,  aooQm- 
panied  wilh  violent  gestures;  dryness  oi 
the  mouth  and  gullet ;  great  thirst,  with 
difficultv  of  swallowing;  nausea;  re- 
markable dilatation  of  me  pupil,  with  « 
drawing  down  of  the  eyehd.  The  fiuse 
grows  red  and  swollen,  the  pulse  rapidly 
ntUs,  becoming  low  and  feeble;  delirium 
sets  iU}  with  paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
soon  followed  by  convulsions  and  dat&u 
The  body  swells,  blood  flows  from  tiia 
nostrils,  mouth,  and  ears,  and  a  rapid 
decomposition  sets  in. 

TBBA.TMBBT. — The  stomach  must  be 
emptied  immediately  by  an  emetic  of 
white  vitriol  or  bluestone,  by  the  stomach- 
pump,  or  by  tickling  the  fauces  after 
copious  draughts  of  water. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  has  been  relieved 
of  the  poison  by  any  means  of  vomiting 
that  can  be  procured  quickly,  and  whi<£ 
will  act  effectively,  draughts  of  vinogar 

too 
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tt  |iran  frea^,  to  oonntanct  the  pouon  up  till  the  tUffhs  are  st  right  uigles  with 

tkt  m^  jH  adhers  to  the  coat  of  the  the  hodj,  the  feet  resting  flat  on  the  bed; 

itOML    Oiif  these  cuinot  be  pmcured,  the  limba  ve  neit  to  be  parted,  luid  the 

HMilife  m*  fiun  wstor,  hone;,  tretide  or  knees  incUned  outwards ;  toaClj,  the  aima 

NfWtOrtnjthiokeubiMnceitoneutraliie  are  to  be  Uid  atraight  along  eiub  aide  of 

«  inroba  anjr  particle  of  the  fruit  of  the  bodj.    A  flannel  doubted,  uid  wruns 

poiua    1 1 II  milling        To    orercoDie    the  out  of  bat  irater,  ia  then  to  be  placed 

tev  that  eoniea,  tlie  pattent  must  be  orer  the  vholo  of  the  bellv,  ai  hot  ai  the 
wJiai  abonl,  and  oold  vater  dashed  in 
U*  bee  from  time  to  time;    and  still 
Imha  to  itimulaM  the  heart,  the  apiae 


kntduin,  wlule  anuaania,  ether,  and 
kmd^  an  poured  down  the  throat. 
IknnHuunnub  be  peniited  in  ai  long 
mttamnji  and  with  Che  utmoat  Tigour, 
V  ilwlli  will  outitrip  all  exertion.  Aa 
mat  m  eoaTeoiait,  Uie  boweb  must  be 
aM  on  bj  doaea  of  euior  oil.     Sea 

BELLT,  OB  ABDOMEX.— That  part 


!■  <B  diaphragm,  and  below  by  the 

Um  of  tlie  pelTia.  The  beU;  ia  the 
^Mtearitj  in  Che  body,  and  is  shut  in 
N  ill  lidaa  b^  muacleg,  fascias,  cellular 
tM^and  the  integuments.  ladependenC 
rftlw  diieaaea  to  i^ch  the  sorerat  orgaoa 
(Mi^aed  in  the  bell;  are  subjecC,  the 
•ni^  itwif  ia  liable  to  oertain  afiecdons ; 
4i  pm^pal  of  theae  are  dropa;  (see 
iwiBs),  wind  dropsy,  tympaiiiCCs  or 
fcn  ballj,  and  muscular  paini  of  Che 
|BL  The  two  last  are  Che  only  aflectiona 
b  be  nodced  onder  thia  head. 

l[liiciri.iA  FUHi  OP  THK  Bellt. — 
&■  iliarasfi  u  &eqaentlj  induced  b^  wot 
tM,  er  (he  ^iplicabon  of  oold  or  moisture 
li  lb  bellj,  which  very  often  produces 
iNna  of  uu  entire  aurfbce  of  the  ah- 


■  tb  mnwlw  of  the  part,  aeoompuiied 
^djOcnl^  of  hreathiur,  espeeiallr  if  the 
fiJMt  nriviaTmirT  to  take  a  deepmipira- 


■Bfidi^  and  --""'"t  of  iuStein^  almost 

a^  it  i(  (Qadngaiilwd  by  tlie  state  of 
A*  polae,  the  abaenoe  et  nekuesa,  and 
ftt  alStf  that  genHs  preaaure  produeea, 
it  fm  tfieainag  when  the  preunre  ia 
Msnd. 

^totmaat,  —  IThe  flnt  object  to  be 
•IhBdad  to  in  thia  aSeotinn  is  to  relax 
d  ^  paiia  alieeted,  and  then  qiply  beaC 
t>  Iha  entile  nii&»  of  the  belly.  To 
4k  tha  fint  inlontioo,  the  peraon  muat 


injpcvtant  ornas  coDtauK. ^  _, 

IbebeUr.  The  top  line  ia  meiot  to  isdicste 
the  DiaphruiB,  or  Uidriff;  Chit  ihelMibe 
muKle  which  ibati  ouC  the  canty  of  tha 
Thorax,  or  Cheat,  from  tbat  of  Che  Abdo 
men,  or  B^.  No,  1.  Ligamentous  nl' 
tachment  of  tha  Diaphrum.  1.  ThaLinr. 
a.  A  portion  of  the  Pancreas.  4.  The 
Stomal  t.  The  Qall-Bladder,  with  the 
Hepatie  Duct.     6.  Duodennm,  where  the 

lulioBB  of  the  tmall  InCeiCiDea,  aurroDDded 


Pubis.    IS,  TheAoTta.dmilinsiiitoitttin 
i^erid.    11.  The  Vertebral  Ckdumn.fl'aiT 


bydenhiiba^thelieiadtefnfJ^I/r  IuiJiigBambn«e,tl 
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patient  can  bear;  this  ia  to  be  repeated 
every  ten  minutes,  or  whenever  the  flannel 
becomes  cool.  Iliis  fomentation  should 
be  peifbrmed  vnder  the  clothes,  care 
being  taken  te  wring  out  as  much  of 
the  water  as  possible  from  the  flannel, 
and,  by  the  despatch  used,  to  ensure  a 
large  amount  of  hot  steam  for  the  patient's 
benefit. 

If  material  relief  is  not  affbrdod  after 
half  an  hour's  fomentation,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  ai  turpentine  is  to  be  added  to  the 
quanliigr  of  water  poured  out  for  each 
K>menttttion,  and  tnis  employed  in  the 
same  ivvjr  and  for  as  Icmg  a  period.  If 
the  paBB  u-exoessive,  20  drops  of  laudanum, 
in  a  Uttk  brandy  and  water,  may  be  given 
to  an  adblt)  eitliiar  during  the  fomentation 
or  afler  tlie  abatement  of  the  pain,  to  allay 
the  tendflmess  felt  over  the  b^y;  the 
patien^  at  the  same  time,  is  to  be  kept 
perfecthr  quiet  for  a  few  hours  afterwaros, 
a  hot,  QTf  flannel  laid  over  the  stomach, 
and,  if  neoMsaty,  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
applied  to  the  feet.  "When  Ute  hot  both 
can  be  obtained,  it  should  be  used,  and 
in  the  firiat  trtage. 

The  above  cut  repres^its  a  vertical 
section  of  tiie  abdominal  portion  of  the 
human  tnuik,  designed  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  most 
important  organs  contained  in  the  bellv, 
and  the  course  of  that  delicate  and  highly 
important  membrane,  the  peritoneum^ 
wluch,  like  a  man's  nightcap,  or  cul-de- 
sac,  net  only  lines  every  organ  in  the 
cavity,  but  also  the  muscles  and  all  the 
parts  forming  the  walls  and  enclosures  of 
the  abdomen.  

Dbum  Bellt,  Ttmpakites,  or  Wind 
Dropsy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
disease  in  which  the  stomach  and  upper 
part  of  tiie  .large  intestines  are  excessively 
distended  with  air,  causing  much  incon- 
venience and  great  pain. 

Causes,  —  Impaired  condition  of  the 
bowels,  a  long  course  of  indigestible  or 
improper  foo{  eating  crude  vegetables, 
abuse  of  spirituous  hqnors,  and  chronic 
derangement  of  the  digestive  oi^fans. 

Symptoms,  —  The  disease  occasionally 
oomes  on  rapidly,  distending  the  abdomen 
like  a  drum  in  a  few  hours ;  at  other  times 
its  progress  is  slow,  being  preceded  by 
frequent  belchings  and  expulsions  of  the 
wind;  at  the  same  time,  me  bellv  swells, 
becomes  tense  and  elastic,  and,  when 
struck,  emits  a  sound  like  an  inflated 
bladte  or  drum;  cqUc  pains,  gradually 
increasing;  accompany  the  disease,  flcom 
Hie  commenoemeat  to  tb»  hei^t;  time 


appetite  fails;  there  is  jrreat  thirst,  hea 
en  body,  constipation  or  the  bowda,  am 
considerable  difficulty  in  emptying  tb 
bladder. 

Treatment. — ^Two  objects  are  sougbt  t 
be  eflected  by  the  treatnrant — fint^  ti 
expel  the  air,  and  secondly,  to  proven 
its  accumulating  again. 

Two  compound  assafoetida  pills  are  t 
be  given  immediately,  followed  every  hou 
by  a  dose  of  the  carminative  mixtar 
below.    Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  80  grains 
dissolve  in — 

Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces, 
and  add — 

Tincture  of  cardamoms    ^  ounce. 
Tincture     of     ginerer, 
tincture  of  lavender, 
spirits    of    ether,    of 

each 1  drachm. 

Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  prvk 
every  hour. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  tb 
belly  is  to  be  rubbed  for  about  flvi 
minutes  every  one  or  two  hours  witi 
camphorated  oil,  the  oil  being  ponra 
into  the  nurse's  hand,  and  the  paun  am 
fingers  used  for  the  purpose  of  rublrinj 
in  Sie  embrocation.     ^    ^  ^ 

To  make  the  camphorated  oil,  tak 
of— 

Camphor 2  drachms ; 

cut  into  fine  pieces,  put  in  a  t^u;np,  axu 
pour  on  it — 

Olive  oil 2  oimces, 

then  place  in  a  warm  oven  for  an  hour  o 
two,  till  dissolved:  a  small  quantity  o 
this  oil  is  to  be  used  at  a  time,  as  direete 
above.  " 

If  the  symptoms  are  not  materialt 
abated  after  three  or  four  hours'  empk>y 
ment  of  the  means  advised,  an  injecfcioi] 
consisting  of  the  following  ingredienfti 
should  be  given  every  four  hours,  for  tw 
or  three  times. 

To  half  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  add — 
Turpentme     ....    1  drachm. 
Tincture  of  assafoetida  .    2  drachma. 
Mix,  and  administer  warm,  repeating  on 
compound   assafoetida   piU    every   tine 
hours,  till  several  effectual  actions  on  tli 
bowels  have  been  produced. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  diseaa 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  111 
diet;  all  foods  of  a  hard,  indigestibl 
nature  are  to  be  strictiy  avoided,  or  ax^ 
aliment  likely  to  produce  flatulence,  or  t 
ferment  in  the  stomacb.  The  patien 
should  be  impressed  with  the  neeeflritr 
of  eating  dowly,  and  never  allowed  t 
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fwiDow  his  food  till  every  mouthAil  has 
been  oompletelj  ground,  well  mixed  with 
alirm,  and  thorouffhlT  masticated.  Accord- 
Jar  to  the  state  m  tne  bowels,  one  of  the 
mBowing  pills  must  be  taken  eyety  other 
moning,  or  one  pill  night  and  morning 
TOT  second  day.    Take  of — 

Gompoimd     colocrnth 
pin,  and  blue  pill,  of 

each ^  drachm. 

IGx,  and  divide  into  12  pills. 

While  the  bowels  are  being  kept  gently 
(■pen  by  these  means,  the  stomach  must 
be  streng^tfaened   by   a   course  of  mild 
tonies,  such  as  the  following  t^- 
Takoof— 

Calcined  magnesia  .    .    jounce. 

Bhabarb,   and  ginger, 
of  each     .....    1  drachm. 

Csrbonateof  soda   .    .    2  drachms. 
Ha  in  a  mortar,  and  add — 

Infusion  of  camomiles  .  6  ounces. 
IGx,  and  take  a  tablespoonful  an  hour 
Mbre  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper, 
Udng  the  bottle  befbrc  each  oosc. 
After  a  short  time,  the  pills  should  bo 
taken  only  every  third  day,  and  ultimately 
mm  a  week.  The  quantity  of  tlie 
Bixtare,  in  like  manner,  is  to  be  reduced 
bj  degrees  to  a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose, 
ad  finally,  like  the  pills,  discontinued 
4tiiv]y. 

Barmg  the  whole  course,  however,  the 
pitieitt  should  accustom  himself  to  out- 
flf-door  exercise,  and  for  some  time  every 
■onmig  sponge  the  neck,  shoulders, 
(hot,  and  stoomaeh  with  cold  salt  and 
nter,  or  eold  water  with  a  small 
^natitr  of  vinegar,  and  afterwards 
aploy'the  flesh-bxiish  or  a  rough  towel 
ftr  lerenl  minutea  over  all  the  sponged 
Hrti,  tin  a  healthy  oirculation  is  estab- 
liM  over  the  catide. 

BENZOIC  ACID.— A  beautiful,  ilaky, 
o^italUzed  salt^  like  scales  of  snow.  Ben- 
ue  acid,  sometimes  called  Flowers  of 
Bnjamin,  is  tlie  product  of  the  resin 
ttHed  benzoin,  £com  which  it  is  obtained 
bj  boiling  the  resin  in  a  strong  alcoholic 
■htian  of  potass.  Bensoic  acid  can  be 
qbtOBed  from  several  of  the  aromatic 
nnig  and  essential  oib  by  means  of  heat 
nd  distillation. 

FtOFSBTiES^ — ^Ihis  acid  has  a  warm, 
pungent^  izomatie  taste,  u  strong,  agree- 
f^  odour,  and  leaves  a  sU^itly  warm, 
litter  taste  in  tlie  mouth.  It  is  easily 
■hiblc  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  spoinm 
»  in  water,  and  is  very  vdatile.  Tba 
^  preparation  into  t^och  it  enten  in  ^ 
tbe   VhamuuxmiBiM    is    the    compound  j 


tanoture  of  camphor  (Hnotura  camphora 
conM0O8ita)j  orparegoric. 

Mbdioax  Ubbs  ahd  Dosb* — ^Benzoic 
acid  acts  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
expectorant,  and  is  eminently  useful  in 
all  bronchial  affections  where  stimulants 
are  useful,  especially  in  diy,  irritating 
coughs. 

Benzoic  acid  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pills  with  any  simple  ingredient,  or 
with  squill  pill,  when  the  doee  is  from 
half  to  1  grrain,  three  times  a  day;  or  it 
may  be  coanbined  with  sugar,  powdered 
antimony,  and  camphor,  in  the  form  of 
powders,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  when  it 
may  bo  given  in  one-grain  doses,  repeated 
every  six  or  eight  hours. 

BENZOIN,  sometimes  called  Gum 
Beniamin. — This  beautiful  aromatic  resin- 
is  obtained  by  exudation  from  the  plant 
Styrax  bMusoin,  a  tree  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  Styraceedy  and  is  a  native  of 
Sumatra  and  the  Spice  Islands.  The  tree 
grows  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet ;  from  this  it  is  procure  by  incisions 
made  in  the  trunk,  boughs,  and  branches, 
when  the  sap,  exuding,  dries  in  the  sun 
into  a  hard,  brittle  mass,  extremely  com- 
pact and  odorous. 

PsoPXKTiBS^ — ^The  resin  has  an  agree- 
able aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  slightly 
bitter  taste ;  is  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine, 
and  almost  totally  insoluble  in  water, 
thoD^h,  like  otho*  rosins,  capable  of  sus- 
pension in  that  fluid  bv  trituration.  When 
submitted  to  a  strong  heat  it  yields  benzoic 
acid,  and  combines  with  all  tiie  alkalies, 
forming  5sn£(oa^«s  of  potass,  soda,  or  am- 
monia. Though  largely  used  in  medicine, 
it  is  as  an  incense,  and  as  an  ingredient 
in  French  polisl^  and  as  a  varnish  gene- 
rally, that  uie  resin  is  principally  employed. 
The  only  preparation  into  which  it  enters 
in  the  PhaxmacopoBia  is  the  compoimd 
tincture  of  benzoin,  tinetura  bewBoini 
eompontat  commonly  called  Friar's 
Bialsam,  which  sec. 

MsDiOAL  XJbxs  utd  Dosb. — ^Benzoin, 
when  used  in  medicine,  acts  either  as  an 
expectorant  in  coughs,  colds,  and  hoarse- 
nesses, or  as  a  styptic,  to  arrest  bleedings, 
being  sometimes  employed  internally  tor 
that  purpose,  either  in  the  fonn  of  powder, 
or  in  small  quantities  of  the  tmcture, 
mixed  witii  syrup  and  mucilage  in  oases 
of  spitting  of  blood;  though  its  more 
firequent  employment  is  externally  to  cuts 
and  bruises,  to  arrest  hemorrhage.  The 
tujnea  of  benzoin,  when  the  resin.  \& 
sprinklBd  on  a  hot  iron  or  shovel,  anii  ^q 
vapour  inhaled,  have  of  late  'been,  imii^ 
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recommended  in  caMs  of  pulmonary  or 
bronchi&lfUfections.  Benzoinnubeenfound 
very  efficacious  m  a  medium,  wlien  jplaced 
between  the  plate«  of  a  respirator,  in  old 
standing  astmnas.  A  few  erains  mixed 
with  stramonium,  and  snMwed  from  a 
common  pipe,  is  a  remedy  of  remaricable 
efficacy  in  the  same  diseases. 

DosB  of  the  powder  of  benxoin,  from  1  to 
6  grains  three  times  a  day;  and  of  the 
tincture,  from  6  to  20  drops  every  four  or 
six  hours.  For  an  ordinary  cold,  10  drops 
may  be  put  on  a  piece  of  sugar  and  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  just  before 
going  to  bed.  Benzoin  is  also  used  to 
make  Court  Plaster,  which  see. 

BEBGAMOTE.—A  species  of  citron, 
or  small  orange,  of  an  agreeable  taste  and 
pleasant  odour.  It  is  from  the  rind^  of 
ttoB  species  of  the  fruit  that  the  beautiful 
perfume,  known  as  bergamote,  is  procured: 
89  called,  it  is  believed,  from  Bergamos,  a 
town  in  Italy,  where  the  best  perfume  is 
made. 

BEBIBEBL— A  peculiar  form  of 
scrofula,  found  only  to  exist  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  having  several  characters  of 
the  disease  known  in  the  West  Indies  as 
elephantiasis.  This  disease  comes  on  with 
spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities, darting  upward  to  the  chest  and 
throat,  and  producing  great  debility, 
(Bdema,  or  swelling  of  the  legs  and  body, 
accompanied  by  a  congested  state  of  the 
brain,  drowsiness,  and  coma.  Mercurial 
ointment,  with  camphor,  rubbed  into  the 
body,  accompanied  with  alterative  doses  of 
calomel,  and  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsapariUa,  have  been  recommended  as 
^  best  means  of  treating  this  singular 
disease. 

BEERDES,  POISONOUS.--Children 
often  eat  poisonous  fruits,  and  manifest 
all  the  worst  symptoms  before  the  parent 
or  medical  man  can  decide  upon  the  nature 
of  the  article  eaten.  .  As  the  name,  how- 
ever, is  of  secondary  importance,  and  much 
valuable  time  may  be  lost  in  investigating 
the  tact,  the  first  object  should  be,  to  give 
the  patient  an  emetic,  and  Uiat,  the  easiest 
and  quickest  obtainable.  White  vitriol, 
if  at  hand,  is  the  best;  if  not  convenient, 
mustard  and  water,  or  salt  and  water,  or 
simple  warm  water,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose; exciting  vomiting  by  tickling  the 
throat  with  a  feather,  and  repeating  the 
water  and  vomiting,  as  lon^  as  there 
seems  occasion,  or  tm  the  frmt  has  been 
expelled,  and  afterwards  giving  vinegar 
And  water,  or  walk,  to  me  patient,  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  poison  in  the 


stomach.    See  Poisovs,   Bslladowa^ 
Fool's  Pabblbt,  &c. 

BETEL  NUT.— The  fruit  or  nut  d 
<me  of  the  most  beautifiil,  slender,  graooi 
ful,  and  at  the  same  time  tallest  of  all  tin 
species  of  palm.  The  Jreeapalm,  as  tbi 
tree  is  called,  is  cultivated  over  all  parts  oi 
India,  on  account  of  the  high  cetmiatioii 
in  which  the  nut  is  held  by  the  natirea^ 
for  the  purpose  o£  chewing,  and  for  the 
object  of^dymg  the  teeth  black,  andia^ 
parting  a  deep  red  to  the  lips:  colofoiii 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  beauty  and  distinfr 
tion,  especially  by  the  females. 

The  nut  is  dried  and  cut  into  slioes;  it  ii 
then  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  bkidk 
pepper  vme,  and  sprinkled  with  quick, 
time,  till  sufficiently  prepared.  The  alioei 
are  then  carried  about  the  person  in  a 
box,  and  offered,  like  snuff,  as  a  xoadk 
of  respect  to  eveiy  friend  and  aeqiia]iit> 
ance;  it  being  regarded  as  an  extieBia 
rudeness^  to  refuse^  the  dainty  oS&an§, 
The  Indians  chew  immense  quantities  d 
betel;  intense  black  teeth  and  full  red 
lips,  the  consequences  of  this  habit,  belag 
esteemed  agreat  mark  of  beauty. 

BETONY.— There  are  two  spedes  df 
this  plant,  both  natives  of  England,  ths 
Wood  and  Water  Betony — ^tne  fonnsi 
growing  in  woods,  and  the  latter  in  ditdifls; 
and  thou^hexploded  from  modem  practiei^ 
were  anciently  highly  esteemed  for  their 
medicinal  virtues.  The  fresh  leaves  of 
both  kinds  were  regarded  as  exodlent 
applications  for  sores,  wounds,  sod 
abrasions  of  the  skin;  and  the  W0Qd|y 
betony  as  an  admirable  stomac&ie,  aas 
remedy  for  a£Ei9ctions  of  the,  spleen  aiij| 
liver. 

BEULAH  SPA.— A  onod  eelel 
mineral  spu,  at  Norwood,  in  Surrey, 
which,  up  to  thirty  years   ago^ 
popular  resort  for  the  Londoiun, 
waters  are  strongly  saHne,  and 
approach  those  m  Chdienham  ia 
aperient   and  cooling    prc^ertles. 

MllTEBAL  WA.TES8. 

BEVEBAOES.    SeeDsiVKS. 

BEZOAB. — ^A  Persian  word,  signify 
a  destroyer  of  poison.  An  earthy  coners- 
tion,  found  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  tad 
bladder  of  certain  animals.  This  I^jpi* 
hezoardietu  has  been  used  in  the  xSufi 
as  an  antidote  for  vegetable  poisons. 

BI,  BIS,  OS  BIN.-— Two,  or  twice.  A 
term  used  in  chemistry  and  anatomy  to 
express  a  duplex  quantity,  or  a  double 
h^id.  Thus,  in  diemistry,  when  tMO 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid  are  united  to  t 
certam  piopofrtiQn  of  potass  or  soda,,  tiie 
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ndm  ot  channeli,  it  u  nud  to  hifttrcate, 

BICEPS,  or  Tm)  Heads.— Xhc  dudo  of 
Iwo  muKlfS  of   the  upper    estremities, 

3t  ports  of  Ihc  Acapula,  or  ahoulder 

Uidf,  ve  insertod  ono  Ya\o  each  radius. 

ir  outer  bono  of  the  forearm—tbe  prin- 

dple  flexor  of  tbo  foreum.      Also  the 

tune  of  a  Ht  of  muMlea  of  the  thighs, 

mass  aa  deiors  of  tlioae  Umba- 

BICUSPID.  —  Anjlhing  having  two 

nta;    Snna    cvntist   a    pcHiit.       Some 

ilodugta  use  (his  word  to  define  the 

&, — OS  the  entptdati,  teeth  with  one 

lot,  or  fhe  canine;  bieuipidali,ttiethwith 

>  points,   the  two  teeth  immediAtel; 

Mind    the   cnninoi    and  the  niKUictu- 

fiMi,  Of  nmnf  poialed,  the  double  or 

adu  teetli.    See  Ta>rB. 

BniE.->^ae  of  the  moit  important 

jikiw  Said,  ■ecreted  in  the  liyer.  and 
andto die  gall-bladder;  havingarank, 
imrj  unelL  and  sn  eicrid,  bitter  taste. 
Ik>  nfun  blood  From  the  lower  eiUvmitiea 
ai  gnat  organi  of  the  abdomen,  on  itB 
Mnn  to  tl>e  beart  hj  the  great  ascending 
^j_ ._.  _  . through  the  hver, 


tarried  by  in 
small  Teonlo,  Oat  aflenrard»naitatafbB> 
one  tube,  called  the  hepatio  dnot,  teimi- 
nating  in  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and 
convejing  to  that  loceplaele  all  the  aeore* 
tioD  brougbt  &om  ere^  put  i£  the  Uvo'. 
See  Gall-Bliddbb. 

To  be  more  strietly  anatomioal :— Pro- 
ceediDg  &oni  ere^  port  of  the  bovelo,  and 
membranes  that  surround  them,  are  num- 
berleM  email  veins,  which  couTergs,  and 
large  trunlc,  eolTed  the 


maUy  form  oi 
lortol    TBin,    i 


<ntOTing  the  hver,  immediatelj  dividea 
and  •uodiTidee  over  the  substance  of  that 
gland,  till  it  is  diflUsed  in  tlie  most  minute 
riunifii»t!on«.  The  blood  convnjed  by  the 
venaporiaiB  the  darkest  andmoatiiiq>UTe 

nation  of  the  yenou«  filamenta  of  Una 
Tessel  arise  a  >7slem  of  minute  tubes— Hke 
bilinirdocts, — which  secrete  from  tbe  im- 
ipurebloodthe  new  fluid  of  the  bile.  These 
small  vessels,  uniting,  finollj  form  one 
lar^e  tube,  called  tho  hepatic  or  lirerdoot, 
which  tenninatoi  at  t^  elongated  oeok  of 
the  gsU-bladder. 

FuBcnoRB  OF  »H8  BitH.— WhenetoT 
a  quantity  of  digeated  food  is  passed  out 
of  the  stomach  into  the  dnodonum,  or 
beginning  of  the  small  intestinea,  a  certran 
amount  id'  bile  is  emitted  bom  the  gall- 
bladder on  the  digMted  aliment,  at  the 
snmo  time  that  a  peculiar  fluid,  like  saliva, 
id  poured  into  thje  same  organ  &om  the 
pancreas.  The  efibct  pio£iced  on  tbe 
digested  food  b^  the  e---~ '  "■-  »■='- 


with  the  bile,  and  a,  white,  Clotunj  fluid, 
the  ejtjrls,  or  nutrient  principle  of  >U  the 
aliment  eoosamed,  and  which,  absorbed 
bj  the  lacteal  sjstem  of  vessels,  i>  canied 
through  the  gluids  of  Uie  mawmlety,  and 
by  the  thtncio  duct,  to  Uie  heart,  to  iMloce 
the  vaate  snSlirBd  by  the  blood  during  iU 
oireulation  through,  and  its  constru^ian 
of,  (he  bodj.  &e  DioBsiioH,  CeIxS. 
Besides  actmg,  in  a  manner,  as  a  Tenet, 
to  separate  the  nutritiaua  froio  the  reflue 
matterc  of  the  stomach,  the  bile  acts  as  a 
natural  ttimulant  to  the  bowels.  Bile  ia 
un  orgaiuo  fluid,  eonoialdng  of — 


FhrO^halfl  of  soda. 
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Pieromel, 

Oxide  of  iron,  and 

Water. 

The  use  and  importance  of  Hhe  bile  in 
the  animal  system  has  been  satiafactorilj 
proved  by  physiologiste  in  their  experi- 
ments on  the  lower  aniTnals,  for  where  the 
biliary  duct  has  been  made  to  discharge 
its  secietion  through  the  side  of  the  dog  or 
cat,  though  the  appetite  was  uninjured, 
the  animal,  although  fed  on  the  richest 
aliment,  pined,  bcciAme  emaciated,  and 
died,  clearly  showing  that  without  the  bile 
to  act  on  the  digested  food,  no  nutriment 
could  be  extracted  from  it.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  animal,  on  the  point  of  death, 
was  allowed  to  lick  the  bile  exuding 
&om  his  side,  he  rallied,  and  once  more 
regained  flesh;  this  experiment  showing 
that  even  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  bile 
mixing  with  the  saliva  was  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  jmrtial  separation  of  the  chyle 
from,  the  food. 

It  will  now  be  seen  how  important  is 
this  secretion  to  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  body,  and  the  reason  why  pcrBons 
become  emaciated  when  any  diseased 
action  obstructs  the  entrance  of  bile  into 
the  duodenum,  and  why  so  many  com- 

Slaints  result  fiXHn  a  derangement  of  the 
ver,  the  manufactozy  of  the  bile. 
Any  cause  that  leads  to  a  divergence  of 
the  bile  &om  its  natural  course,  is  certain 
to  result  in  some  fimctional  disturbance. 
When,  for  instance,  the  bile  enters— by  re- 
^^gitation,  as  it  is  called — the  stomach 
instead  of  the  duodenum,  it  is  ti^en  up 
by  ihe  blood,  enters  the  system,  and  pro- 
duces nausea,  sickness,  headache,  giddi- 
ness, and  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
a  narcotic  poison;  and  Growing  itself  in 
the  capillary  and  smaller  veins,  tinges  the 
eyes,  nails,  and  skin  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
as. in  jaundice.  Such  disturbances  are 
called  biliary  ejections,  gs  liver  com- 
plaints, and,  in  eeneral,  proceed  fiom  a 
ivdundanoy  or  a  deficiency  of  bile. 

A  Bbduitdahot,  OS  Excbbs  ov  Bile. 
— ^The  perstms  who  are  most  frequently 
affected  with  this  functional  derangement 
are  those  who  live  well  and  ri^y,  take 
but  Uttle  exercise,  and  generally  indiilge, 
both  by  eating  and  drinking,  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  producmg  a  state  of 
svstem  in  which  ilie  excess  of  carbon  in 
tne  blood  is  veiy  greats  loading  that  fluid 
to  repletion  with  the  elexaento  that  con- 
stitute the  proximate  prine^lei  of  bile; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  such 
blood  gives  the  liver,  the  secretion  of  bile 
18  in  Bucb  etuKB  izniimUj  gveat. 


Symptoms. — The  indications  a£Ebrde< 
the  physician  by  a  redundancy  of  bile  are 
gradual  loss  of  appetite;  dlxT,  irritabl 
skin;  thirst;  headache ;•  dry,  bitter  tasi 
in  the  mouth;  dimness  of  vision;  pains  ii 
the  back  and  loins;  nausea;  sicknasf 
and,  generally,  relaxation  of  the  bowelc 
After  a  time,  thie  pain  in  the  head  incroasei 
specks  occasionally  float  before  the  eyei 
the  sickness  and  vomiting  become  conataa 
and  exhausting,  and  the  relaxation  da 
generates  into  diarrhoea, or  violent])Uxging 
The  water,  at  the  same  time,  is  oftei 
scanty,  hi^h  coloured,  and  throws  down  i 
reddish  segment.  According  to  these  verit 
of  the  attack,  these  biliary,  affectians  ar 
eithw  called  mere  sick  or  bilious. head 
adies,  or  !Ebiglish  cholera ;  in  which  latte 
case,  the  only  additions  to  the  symptom 
narrated  are  those  of  cramps  in  the  leg 
and  abdominal  muscles,  and  great  pro 
sfaration  of  strength. 

OhservatUms. — Though  the  above  chaij 
of  symptoms  are  generally  regarded  a 
constituting  a  disease,  they  are,  in  fiwt 
collectively,  nothing  more  than  the  resol 
of  the  eflbrts  of  nature  made  to  get  rid  o 
a  redundancy  of  bile,  thai,  as  it  cannot  bi 
used  for  its  natural  purpose,  acto  on  tb 
system  as  an  irritating  poison,  and  which 
by  vomiting  and  purging,  nature  en 
deavours  to  expel  from  uie  body. 

The  Treatment  is,  consequantly,  not  1^ 
check  those  efforts,  at  least,  too  hasti^ 
but  to  assist  them;  and  as  yopiiting  i 
more  exhausting  than  a  diarrhoBa,  ti 
endeavour  to  carry  off  the  supetrafattndiww 
of  bile  by  the  bowels  rather  than  by  tb 
mouth.  In  aU  severe  cases,  the  wan 
bath  should  be  the  first  remedial  mean 
adopted,  accompanied  with  finction  ot8 
the  whole  body  with  a  towel,  or  flurii 
brush,  while  in  the  wttter.  One  of  tii 
followuig  pills  is  next  to  \»  ^wa  .evan 
four  hours^  fiar  thzw  or  four  tmiM^  sfldki 
the  sickness  is  very  ^pnat  oar  eiliiHWl'i 
one  of  the  effervMOmg  draughfai  eftti 
half  hour;  at  the  same  OBie,  a  small  mai 
tard  plaster  is  to  be  laid  on  the  pit  of  fhl 
stomach  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  oar  i 
blister,  the  size  of  a  crown-pidce,  placet 
on  the  same  spot,  and  retained  tUl  i 
rises. 

P»^fe.— Take  of— 

Blue  pill 1  8oni]il». 

Compound  rhubarb  pill  15  gTaiiiB4 
Mix,  and  divide  into  sixpills. 

Bffermeeing  Drang^tU^'So.  Iw— Tafa 
of—-. 

Carbonate,  of  ammonia    2  scruples. 
Carbonate x)f potass     .    ^drachm. 
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cacid  .     . 


6  ounces. 


1  dzacbm. 
5  ouncea. 


r 1  ounce,  or 

poon&Ifl.    Mix. 
tablespoonfuk  of  No.  1  mixtuie 
ibler,  and  then  add  two  table- 
of  No.  2 ;  stir,  and  directij  the 

Loommencee,  let  the  patient 
LUght., 

lea  benefit,  in  arroflting  the  sick- 
ained  more  quickly  bj  drinldn^ 
om  each  bottle  separately,  and 
le  effervescence  to  take  place  in 
h. 

grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
in  a  little  water,  with  a  tea- 
»f  brandj,  and  the  addition  of 
)f  tartaric  acid,  will  produce  an 
g  draught  of  neariy  the  same 
the  mixtures  No.  1  and  2,  only 
Lvenient.  It  may  be  necessary 
(lAck  draught  after  one  or  two 
he  pills,  where  the  bowels  are 
18  IS  sometimes  the  case  when 
ng  of  bile  is  severe  and  copious, 
lat  the  redundancy  has  entered 
db:,  leaving  the  bowels  almost 

QT  treatment  consists  rather  in 
ic  than  medicinal  means,  and 
an  entire  change  of  diet,  an 
of  all  rich  dishes,  or  excess  in 
ng  or  drinking ;  exercise  in  the 
nd  a  close  attention  to  the  state 
lestiYO  organs ;  ail  &,tty  or  imc- 
d  being  rejected,  with  eggs, 
puddings,  or  poulixy;  and,  for  a 
Bst,  tho  diet  must  be  confiioked  to 
ad  or  broiled  meat,  with  pota- 
1,  and  a  little  weak  cold  brandy 
jT  and  water  as  a  beverage  after- 
Jl  wines  must  be  avoided,  unless 
irry,  in  water,  for  dinner ;  in  the 
,  flile  and  malt  liquor  geneandly 
9  prohibited,  though  when  a 
er  ade  can  be  procured,  a  small 
nay  be  taken,  as  a  change  from 
B  jBoad  water,  with  advantage. 
re  other  causes  for  a  redundancy 
odes  the  most  frequent  one  we 
en,  but  as  they  proceed  &om 
tf  the  seereting  organ,  they  will 
d  more  folly  under  that  head. 

[WOT  or  BiLB.'^j^mpfyum, — 


This  condition  of  th^biliazy  fluid  ii  usually 
indicated  by  loss  of  faints  nd  bodi^ 
energy,  pallor  of  the  Aldn,  museular  relax- 
ation, lassitude,  weanofisa,  paii«i  in  tbe 
back  and  between  the  diouldera,  low  of 
appetite,  inegulaiity  q£  the  bowels,  and 
absence  of  colour  in  the  ditoharges,  which 
ap{>ear  of  a  daye^  character,  proving  tbo 
entire  absence  of  bde.  The  tongue  is  widte, 
and  furred  towards  the  root,  or  is  entirely 
covered  ^th  a  white  coat;  the  pulse  is 
feeble,  and  the  disposition  made  peevish 
and  irritable. 

Treatment. — This  shauU*  if  possible^ 
commence  with  a  warm  or  temd  bath, 
with  frietion,  and,  an  hour  afterwaids,  a 
saline  aperient  draught  given  to  the 
patient,  composed  of  haif  an  ounce  of  the 
phosphate  oi  soda,  and  half  an  ounoe  of 
Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of 
water ;  one  of  the  f oUowing  pills  every  four 
hours,  and  a  cupful  of  danoelioa  tea  four 
or  five  times  a  da;^,  and,  if  the  bowels 
require  it,  the  sahne  draught  may  be 
repeated  the.  first  thing  ^ery  third  mom^ 
ing. 

Ptife.— Takeof- 
BIuepill    36  grains. 

Compound  rhubarb  pill    2  seru^les. 
Powdered  Cokanbo .    .  12  grains. 
Extract  of  dandelion   .       enough    to 
make  a  mass,  which  divide  into  twenfy- 
four  pills. 
I>andelio»  Tea* — ^Take  of-^ 
Clean  washed  dandelion 
roots,  out  small     .    .    3  ounces. 
Liquorice  hxot,  cut  .    .    \  ounce. 
Orange  peel  ....    2  drachms* 

Water 2  quarts. 

Simmer  slowly  for  three  hours,  or  till 
reduced  to  tiluee  pints ;  strain,  and  add — 

Powdered  nitre  .    .    .    l^draduns. 
To  be  given  when  cold. 

The  diet  in  this  oase  of  biliary  affec- 
don  should  be  fiill  and.  stimulating, 
though  all  excessively  rich  foods,  or  made 
dishes,  should  be  avoided.  The  beverage 
mav  eonust  of  eitlier  wine  or  cold  spirits 
and  water,  at  dinner,  or,  wh^re  ale  can  be 
taken,  a  dlaret  glass  jof  ^  beat  Burton,  or 
Wiltshire,  made  bitter  with  a  little  tinc- 
ture of  hops,  will  be  found  partieidariy 
beneficial,  and  infinitcljr  superior  <to  the 
weak  article  known  as  mtter  ale. 
.  It  is  in  ofiSaetifins  of  this  nature  whtte 
the  system,  from  a  want  of  the  oarbc- 
nacoous  element,  so  requisite  fat  the  for- 
mation of  bile,  derives  benefit  from  broiled 
bacon  at  breakfast,  and  in  which,  that 
article  of  luxury  will  be  fxeqaenJd^  icraxtfi 
Aiost  jervioeaUe  to  « ]^taexit»  wj^efiiiilij  «* 
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it  oompeli  the  neoeesity  of  eating  a  lar^r 
amount  of  bread  than  would  be  otherwise 
taken;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  ingesta  is 
the  natural  stimulant  of  the  bowels,  the 
more  solid  food  that  can  be  taken  in  the 
morning  the  better  will  all  the  functions 
of  the  body  perform  their  daily  duty.  For 
further  remarks  on  this  head,  see  Iitdi- 

ChBBTIOV. 

The  waters  of  Bath,  Harrowgate,  and 
Cheltenham,  will  be  found  extremely 
lerTiceable  in  all  chronic  cases  of  this 
nature,  and,  indeed,  in  all  long  standing 
afiections  of  the  liver. 

BELIABY  DUCTS.— B|[[  this  term  is 
understood  the  hepatic,  or  fiver  duct ;  the 
qystio,  or  biliaiy  duct ;  and  a  continuation 
nom  £he  union  of  these  t^  called  the 
common  duct  of  the  bile,  which  carries  the 
secretion  into  the  duodenum. 

The  hepatic  duct  carries  the  secretion  to 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  the  cystic 
duct,  the  last,  or  common  excretory  duct, 
being  merely  a.  continuation  of  the  other 
two.  The  diseases  to  which  these  parts 
are  liable  will  be  treated  of  under  Gall- 
Bljlddeb  and  Gall-Stokes. 

BILL/LBY  FEyEB.~This  is  quite  a 
popular,  but  by  no  means  a  medical  t^m, 
for  many  diseases  familiar  to  this  country ; 
the  only  form  <^  diseased  action  that  such 
a  name  could  be,  with  any  propriety,  ap- 
pUed  to,  is  the  2VpA««  leterodet,  or 
"Yellow  Fever"  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  see. 

This  term,  therefore,  and  the  still  more 
▼ague  one  of  hilumanesSf  so  often  misused, 
are  natl|er  based  on  pathology  nor  medical 
warranty.  The  only  forma  of  disease  that 
arise  from  bile  are  what  we  hare  stated. 
This  fluid,  as  we  have  shown,  is  poured 
into  the  beponing  of  the  small  intestines, 
separating  the  chyle  from  the  refrise  of  the 
ingesta,  and  acting  as  a  natural  stimulant 
to  the  bowels.  TYnen  this  secretion  is  in 
excess,  it  produces  the  sickness  and 
diairhcsa  which  we  have  described,  and 
which  is  too  often  misnamed  biUous  fever. 
When  deficient  in  quantity,  or  vitiated  in 
qnafily,  htm  of -appetite,  mdigestion,  and 
constipation  are  ike  eeneral  consequences, 
as  shown  above ;  and  when  the  bile  is  not 
properly  separated  from  the  blood,  another 
tram  of  symptoms  is  induced,  lor  the  fluid 
then  mixes  with  the  circulation,  and  jaun- 
dice is  the  consequence. 

BILIABY  FOEMATIONS  ob  CAL- 

CULL — These  concretions,  similar  to  those 

in  the  bladder,  are  foimd  in  the  bile,  and 

collect  in  the  gall-bladder ;  and,  like  the 

uiiDaiy  aUeuli,  maj  either  be  so  small  as 


to  pass  without  trouble,  or  so  large  as  tc 
lead  to  serious  results.  For  their  fOTma- 
tion  and  treatment,  see  GALL-SxoiTBft. 

BILIOUS  HEADACHE.  — A  dis- 
tressing  and  oppressive  headachy  ehieflj 
confined  to  the  front  of  the  head,  or  tlie 
forehead,  with  dimness  of  sight,  an  intole- 
rance of  light  and  soimd,  and  what  ii 
often  called  a  spUttin^  headache*  Sudi 
attacks  may  come  on  m  an  hour,  or  thc^ 
may  make  their  approach  by  slow  degreo^ 
and  continue  for  some  days,  and  eitlM 
abruptly  pass  away,  or  gradually  dedJbM 
with  the  same  regularity  with  which  thej 
approached.  Beyond  a  loss  of  appetitey 
ana  incapacity  finr  light,  nois^  or  busineia, 
such  headaches  axe  not  frequently  attended 
by  any  other  symptom  wcnrthr  cf  remarit 

Tbbjltmbitt. — ^A  warm  bath  will  alwm 
afford  relief,  and  not  unfrequexttik  entixay 
remove  the  exciting  cause.  When  thu 
cannot  be  used,  a  four-gnun  blue  pQ] 
should  be  taken  immediately,  and  uh 
following  morning,  a  compound  coloenA 
pill,  whue  the  stomach  snould  be  as  uttle 
mterfered  with  as  possible ;  an  Abeznetin 
biscuit,  and  a  szoall  quantity  of  wcu 
spirits  and  water,  cold,  will  be  found  the 
best  diet  till  after  the  action  of  the  boweib 
by  the  medicine.  For  a  more  aznplo 
account  of  the  treatmoit,  see  BiLB,  as- 
DUHDAVCY  OP,  and  Hbabaches. 

BILIOUS  TEHPEBAMENT  is  thirt 
condition  of  the  system  where  the  biliaky 
secretion  is  ample,  without  being  in  excess^ 
imparting  vigour,  power,  strength,  and 
activity  to  the  individual,  and  stimulataitt 
him  to  the  performance  of  important,  ii 
not  of  great,  achievements.    8^  TsHVSi 

BAMBVTS. 

BINDER.— The  name  of  a  broad  ban- 
dage, used  to  cover  the  abdomen  of  flsmalei 
after  confinement,  to  act  as  a  girth  aond 
support.  Some  practitioners  apply  tix 
binoer  before  the  Jabour  commences,  and 
tighten  it  as  it  proceeds.  This,  howcfver, 
is  a  clumsy  practice,  the  bandage  being 
more  frequentW^  in  the  way  at  such  toMi 
than  useful.    1^  Laboub. 

BIBTH,  BSGI8TBATION  OF.— Bj 
Act  of  Parliament,  eveiy  father,  motinr, 
or  occupier  of  a  house,  within  wM<di  i 
child  is  bom,  is  compiled  to  give  infonna* 
tion  of  the  fact  ynthia  forty  dagfg  to  Ifei 
registrar  of  iHrths,  deaths,  and  mamagiai 
for  the  district  in  which  the  ehild  ia  bom, 
that  the  same  may  be  duly  registered.  B 
from  any  cause  this  obligation  has  been 
neglected  to  be  complied  with  at  the 
time,  the  omissicm  can  be  rectified,  at  any 
date  within  ti»  numths,  upon  a  roopex 
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deekntion  to  the  registrar,  mnd  the  paj- 
■eot  of  the  fee  of  two-and-uxpenjoe  or 
in  ■hillings,  aooording  to  the  length  of 
time  that  has  elapsed  b^nd  mB  six 
weeks  granted  by  law.  Many  parents 
tave  a  mistalren  idea  that  registration 
does  awi^  with  the  necessity  of  baptism, 
sad  9ie$  «isrMi ;  but  this  is  a  grave  error. 
He  rqpstration  is  a  mere  civil  obligation, 
■d  eqpaUy  eompulsory  on  a  Mahomme- 
dm  or  Jew  as  on  a  Christian.  The 
cfaofdi  rite  is  a  religious  oer^nonj,  in 
vUeh  the  age  of  the  child  is  quite  im- 


BISHOF.— A  mulled  wine,  made  with 
Utter  oranges,  loaf  sugar,  and  claret,  very 
saeUent  as  a  posset,  and  particularly 
vhen  used  for  corns.    See  D&ikkb. 

BI8MnTH.-~dL  reddish  white  metal, 
■asfly  found  in  tin  mines,  of  a  soft, 
tattle  teKtnre,  easily  fused;  soluble  in  the 
icidi^  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
HSS.  Buanuth  is  generally  found  in 
eoaAinatioii  with  o^^en  and  sulphur;  in 
db  kKmer  state  as  bismuth  oere,  and  in 
fts  latter  as  bismuth  glance.  It  is  also 
Ind  in  oombination  with  copper  and 
lad.  In  phannacy,  the  subnitrate  is 
kuwn  as  toe  magettery  of  bismuth;  and 
As  suUimed  oiode  as  the  flower»  of 
Kanth;  while  the  chloride  of  the  metal 
■  edied  the  hutUr  of  bismuth.  Bismuth 
h  leed  in  the  arts,  to  make  Newton's 
liaUe  metal;  in  the  formation  of  type, 
Mvter,  and  sometimes  of  brass  or  pinch- 

Hhdioai  Uhbb.  —  Medically  con- 
■dned;  mpiftW  bismuth  has  no  effect  on 
Ae  sfstem,  and  the  only  one  of  its  salts 
leed  IS  that  of  the  subnitrate;  but  even 
f^  from  its  almost  insoluble  nature, 
tnieiBtti  but  a  limited  action  Km  the  body, 
the  sobnitzate  has  been  employed  in  cer- 
Ibb  eonditions  of  the  stomach,  as  a  tonic 
ad  anJasyaffmrrd'Vi  In  gastrodynia,  a 
wiaftil  afrortaonof  that  organ,  and  chro«iic 
^upcfMia,  and  i<n>eated  vomiting,  this 
IBparation  may  be  often  given  with 
fOM  elbet  in  doaes  of  from  3  to  6  grains, 
•wy  four  hours,  mixed  with  honey,  jelly, 
V  extnet  of  hims,  or  in  dandelion.  As 
Meitemal  appumtion,  the  white  oxide 
vaatone  time  very  liurgely  used,  either 
u  a  dnsting  powder,  or  combined  with 
vUta  ointment  to  6ij  up  ill-conditioned 
laie^  and  as  an  appucation  to  cutaneous 
^Mases.  In  a  laq^e  dose  it  acts  as  an 
■Btant  poison;  and  as  it  not  un£requently 
mtaim  arsenic,  its  use  is  by  no  means 
bee  firam  danger.  It  enters  largely  into 
^  wmamtion  known  m  VeariFowder, , 


used  so  extensively  by  ladies  both  on  and  off 
the  stage ;  and  very  serious  consequences 
often  arise  from  its  constant  employment 
as  a  cosmetic,  as  is  shown  by  pualysis  of 
the  mouth  or  eyelids,  and  other  serious 
effects  often  resulting  from  its  employ- 
ment. 

BISTOET,  OE  SNAKEWEED.— This 
native  plan^  the  Bistortd  polyginumf 
belonging  to  the  Natural  order  Polygo* 
naeem,  though  now  but  seldom  used  in 
medicine,  was  at  one  time  highly  esteemed 
in  all  cases  of  malignant  small-pox, 
nieasles,  plague,  and  other  formidable 
diseases,  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
expelling  all  poisonous  matters  from  the 
system. 

The  form  in  which  the  bistort  is  gene- 
rally given  is  that  of  decoction,  either 
combined  with  mallow,  the  sweet  flag,  or 
in  a  powder  of  the  dried  root ;  the  dose  of 
the  ibrmer,  according  to  its  strength, 
being  from  two  to  four  tablespoomiols 
three  times  a  day,  and  of  the  latter,  20 
grains,  night  and  morning.  Little  re- 
fiance  can,  however,  be  placed  on  its 
efficacy. 

BISTOUBT.— The  name  of  asureeon's 
instrument;  a  long  narrow-bladed  Imife, 
usually  carried  in  uie  pocket  case.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  bistourys,  the  straight, 
the  curved,  and  the  blunt-pointed  bistoury. 

BITES  AiTD  STINGS.— It  is  only 
when  excited  that  animals  bite;  but  when 
roused  to  anger,  a  kind  of  m'rws  or  poison 
seems  engendered  in  their  saUva,  which, 
when  inserted  into  a  wound,  as  tlukt  made 
by  their  teeth,  is  more  or  less  certain  to 
produce  painful  consequences. 

Though  emraged,  and  often  in  a  state  of 
violent  passion,  an  animal  is  yet  far 
from  being  mad ;  and  though  the  dog  is 
more  prone  than  other  quadrupeds  to 
that  fearful  disease,  hydrophobia,  it  is,  for- 
tunately, very  rare.    See  JEydbophobia. 

The  animals  from  which  bites  are  most 
frequently  received  are  dogs,  cats,  horses, 
rat^  ana  sometimes  men.  It  is  oaiy 
whcHDi  the  bite  occurs  on  an  uncovered 
part  that  the  injury  inflicted  deserves  any 
consideration,  for  the  teeth  passing  through 
the  leather  of  the  boot,  or  the  cloth  of  unb 
coat  or  trousers,  are  generally  cleansed  from 
their  poisonous  saSva,  and  the  abrasion 
and  puncture  on  the  slon  are  consequently . 
clean.  Thu  it  a  fact  that  should  aUoa^B 
he  pointed  out  to  thepereon  bitten,  as  a 
meane  of  alletfiating  that  fearful  alarm 
that  aUnott  aUoaye  attends  tueh  an 
accident,  and  not  unfrequently  loada  tA 
serious  consequences.    The  Tep\^^  v&di 
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ioseots,  whose  bites,  or  more  properly 
stings,  produce  painful  consequences,  ane 
several  varieties  of  snakes,  adders,  vipers, 
waeps,  hornets,  bees,  mosquitoes,  and 
soane  still  smaller  insects  of  a  parasitical 
diaraoter. 

The  TsEATMEi^T  of  all  these  is  so 
nearly  alike,  that  it  may  very  safely  bo 
generalised  under  the  two  headings,  that 
of  bites  and  stings. 

B1TB8. — Whether  the  teeth  have  passed 
through  a  cleansing  medium  before  touch- 
ing m&  skin,  or  not,  the  part  should  be  in- 
stantly washed  with  a  sponge  and  warm 
water,. using  fresh  water  on  each  applicar 
lion  of  the  sponge;  a  piece  of  lunar 
caustic,  sharpened  to  a  point,  is  then  to 
be  freely  used,  botii  in  the  wounds  or 
punctures  made  by  the  teeth,  and  on  the 
edges  and  surface  of  the  i^rasion,  the 
caustic  being  freely  inserted  into  every 
indentation.  A  pledget,  soaked  in  cold 
water,  is  then  to  be  laid  on  the  part,  the 

Eatient  placed  in  bed,  and  if  an  adult,  a 
ttle  brandy  and  water,  with  25  drops  of 
laudanum,  given  as  a  composing  draught, 
the  animal  has  been  very  much 
and  there  is  great  pain  in  the 
part,  a  diy  cupping-fflass  should 
jhed  after  the  first  rapid  washing  of 
the  punctures,  or  they  may  be  cleansed  by 
using  tile  mouth,  and  wuckina  the  saliva 
^XMBL  the  wound,  which  should  be  again 
washed,  afterwards  batihed  with  hartshorn, 
the  wet  pledget  applied,  and  either  the 
draught  above  given,  or  30  drops  of  sal 
volatile,  and  10  drops  of  sulphuric  ether, 
mixed  in  a  wineglass  of  camphor  water, 
given  immediately,  if  there  is  much  £unt- 
ness  or  ansdety  of  mind;  and  the  brandy 
and  laudanum  draught  talran  upon  the 
patient  being  put  to  bed,  when  the 
oresflings  have  been  completed.  The 
above  treatment,  with  rest,  «id  care  taken 
to  raise  the  patient's  spirits,  and  disabuse 
his  mind  from  the  dread  of  after  oon- 
sequencee,  will  generally  bo  foimd  safficioat 
finr  all  cases  of  this  nature,  in  this  oountry 
at  least. 

Trwimmt  of  STnres. — ^There  is  only 
one  reptile  in  England  whose  sting  pro- 
4ocflB  serious  oonsequenoes — the  adder; 
tiiough  in  all  our  colonies  there  are 
Bttnj  varieties  of  poisonous  reptiles :  of 
-lifaese,  the- most  dreaded  are  the  cobra  di 
-tapello,  the  rattle  snake,  whip  snake,  and 
iKnae  others  ;  the  potency  of  the  venom 
emitted  depending  upon  me  nature  of  the 
reptile;  the  symptoms  being,  howevor, 
n<»i|y  all  alike,  or  only  differing  in  degree, 
Mud  &0  time  the  virtu  takes  to  produce 


its  effects;  and  as  we  are  unaoqiiaint.ed 
wiUi  any  certain  remedy  to  neutralize  the 
poison,  the  ereat  aim  of  the  practitioner  i« 
Jirtt  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  vinu 
from  being  absorbed  by  the  Uood,  and  ao 
carried  into  the  n'stem;  tee&ndly,  to 
remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible  fronn 
the  part;  and  thirdl^y  to  carry  the  patient 
oyer  the  season  of  collapse  and  nervous 
prostration  that  stqservenes. 

Symptoms, — ^Tho  sting  of  reptiles  is  not 
always  followed  by  pain,  though,  in  some 
instances,  it  is  succeeded  by  mstant  and 
acute  suffering;  in  others,  a^ain,  there 
is  no  pain,  or  at  least,  very  Utue.  l>isoo- 
loration  and  swelling  of  the  part  foUowi 
directly,  attend^  with  faintxiess,  sudden 
loss  of  stren^^  pains  in  the  back,  tJiroat^ 
and  head;  difficulty  of  baeathinf  ^  thb  fiuoe 
becomes  pale,  a  cokL  sweat  breaks  out,  and 
spasms  succeed;  drowsiness,  with  coma 
and  death  terminating  the  case,  in  from 
16  minutes  to  20  hours,  if  not  reUeved. 

Treatment. — ^If  the  puncture  ia  in  the 
1^  or  arm,  the  most  immediate  duty  is 
to  tie  a  string  or  banda^  tightly  round 
the  limb,  be^een  the  uojury  and  the 
heart,  or  above  the  wound,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  poison  from  passing  by  the 
absorbents  into  the  system.  If  the  part 
is  within  readi  of  the  person  hinrifwlf, 
as  it  would  be  if  on  the  arm  or  hand, 
he  should  directly  afterward  app^ 
his  mouth  to  the  puncture,  and  sock  it 
for  some  minutes;  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  no  &iend  or  bystander  will 
perform  this  necessajy  datj  for  hhm,  the 
bandage  having  been  tied  above  the  ^aat, 
the  wound  is  to  be  quickly  washed  wilh 
warm  water,  constantly  changed,  thefinfon 
being  used  to  force  out  any  blood  or 
collection  that  may  remain  in  the  puncture^ 
and  if  the  cuppmg  instruments  are  at 
hand  (a  dry  glass  is  to  be  instantly 
applied,  in  oefiEkult  of  the  onppin^<^lass), 
the  same  effect  may  be  extemporLsed,  hj 
putting  a  few  drops  of  ether,  apirite  01 
camplwr,  or  alcohol,  into  a  wuMaglasl^ 
setting  light  to  the  spirit,  and  the  instant 
the  air  is  exhausted,  placing  it  over  the 
ixjuiy,  when  it  will  act  with  all  the 
power  of  a  cupping-glass.  On  removing 
ibe  vessel,  the  place  should  be  again 
washed,  the  gloss  re-applied,  and,  on  iti 
being  finally  taken  off,  the  nitarate  oi 
silver,  or  caustic,  is  to  be  freely  used, 
both  within  and  without,  the  part  final^ 
i  covered  with  «  wet  pledget,  and  the 
patient  put  to  bed. 

Diu^jng  the   time    these   sci'vicea    arc 
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Hat  eonm  on  so  rapidly  must  be  met 
inth  ioibU  dosos  of  other,  brandy,  and 
uoMmia,  as  in  the  following  presonp- 
tjao.    Take  of-— 

Camphor 'Water  .     .    .    bounces. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile    .    3  drachms. 

SJnritB  of  ether    .    .     .  40  drop^. 

Tinetnre  of  assafootida .  20  drops. 

Brandy 2  ounces. 

Hix:  two  tableepoonfula  to  bo  given 
eiOT  10  or  16  minutes. 

It  is  daring  the  period  of  prostration 
tiat  follows  some  hours  after  the  accident 
idm  all  the  skill  of  the  medical  man  is 
n^iized  to  counteract  the  dan^^ers  of 
MTitHis  and  muscular  debility;  tor  this 
fvpose  the  following  mixture  should  be 
ma  cn^esy  three  or  four  hours,  with  ten 
nB|ii  of  Jrawler's  solution  of  arsenic  in  a 
tsbianoonful  of  water,  three  times  a  day. 
Meof— 

Infnmnn  of  valerian     .    4^  ounces. 

Tincture   of  lavender, 

compound     ....    ^ounco. 

Tincture  of  musk    .    .    1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  castor,  com- 

pouid 2  dradbms. 

Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
3ar4faoars. 

After  a  few  days,  those  antispasmodic 
RBedies  may  be,  gcnerallv,  discontinued, 
ud  a  course  of  sarsi^)ariUa  and  quinine, 
vite  a  Flummer's  pill  at  bedtime, 
nhEBtoted,  with  occasional  stimulants. 
lideetricifeT  can  be  procured,  occasional 
Aoda  ghonid,  in  the  cwdy  stage,  be  passed 
ikv  the  patient's  spine ;  or  else  the 
thM  length  of  the  back  bone  nibbed 
fih  a  stimnlntin^  lotion  of  camphorated 
«L  with  tnipentme  and  oil  of  amber. 
likthedrowmneaBandcoma,lhat8ometimes 
FMTea  a  very  dangerous  symptom,  tbe 
pSitBt  18  to  lie  walked  about,  or  submitted 
to  tho  ahower  bath,  or  sudden  aqaersions 
<if  erid- water ;  the  rest  of  tho  treatment 
anutB  (tf  a  liberal  diet,  gentle  exercise, 
ad  the  daily  use  of  wine  or  tonic 
Wvtragm,  auch  aa  stout,  or  half-and-half. 
Ihe  tnatment  in  case  of  insect  stings  is 
my  ample;  when  the  sting  is  left  bemnd, 
V  is  aometimRs  the  <»ise,  it  should  be 
tihn  out  with  a  pair  of  fine  tweezers, 
vfiffeedont  b/ the  fingers  being  pressed 
caeadi  aide  of  the  puncture.  The  general 
mnedj  recommended,  aa  a  lotion,  to  all 
^nanona  atibaga  of  inaeeta,  is  hartshorn; 
tittf,  thoogfa  a  usefol  article,  is  by  no 
■eona  equl  to  one  that  may  be  applied 
^evenr  eaac  of  the  same  nature,  and 
vlnch;  haa  the  extra  advantage  (^  not 
ooABg  pam,  which  tho  aauaaaia  does. 
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This  article  is  tho  extract  of  lead,  applied 
unadulterated  to  tho  pai't  or  parts,  when 
it  will  not  only  eaco  tlua  pain,  and  subdue 
tho  inflammation,  but  cause  the  absorption, 
of  the  small  hard  swellings  that  usually- 
follow  tho  stings  and  bites  of  mosquitoes^ 
wasps,  fleas,  and  other  insects.    A  piece 
of  lint  well  wetted  with  the  extract  of  lead, 
and  laid  upon  the  part,  wiU  genor^ly  be 
foimd  sufficient  for  all  purposes,    mdeae 
flower  wi&ter  is  a  Very  excellent  wash  for 
the  face,  especially  if  a  little  of  the  extract' 
of  lead  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  a  pint ;  and  in  warm  climatea 
j  this  will    bo  found   a  great   protectum; 
against  tho  assaults  of  such  troubloaomai, 
inaects. 

Stings  are  sometimes  dangeroun  when* 
they  are  given  in  tho  throat,  or  in-  the. 
mouth.     For  the  injury  to  the  throat, 
should  the  lead  prove   insufficient,  —  a: 
hardly  likely  drcmnstance, — the  follow* 
iog  lotion  may  bo  employed : — 

Dissolve  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  2  ounces  of  vinegar,  andi 
when  the  efforvescenco  has  passed  ofl^ 
add  1  drachm  of  sulphuric  ether;  mixj 
and  with  this-  bathe  the  part  fieely  and. 
frequently. 

BITTil:RX.  — A  name  used  in  salt' 
works  for  what  is  known  as  the  mother 
water, — the  supernatant  liquor,  after  the- 
first  precipitato  has  been  thrown  down. 
Salt  water  having  been  boiled,  and  the 
salt  in  it  precipitated,  the  residue  is  the 
article  known  as  bittern.  From  thifli 
liquor,  which  is  a  solution  of  an  impure 
siuphato  of  magnesia,  Epsom  salts  and 
bromine  are  procured.   Soe  Epsom  Salts. 

BITTEKS.— AU  bittern  act  bencfioiaUy 
on  tho  hmnan  frame,  and,  according  to 
their  strength  and  qualities,  are  either 
tonics  or  correctivos;  many  of  them 
exercising  other  properties,  such  as  being 
veimifugo  and  febrifuge, — de»tro]ring 
worms,  and  correcting  febrile  actiom 
Sd*  Towips 

BITTEIt^SWEET.— The  English  name 
of  the  plant  Solanum  dulcamaira*  See 
Woody  NianisHADB. 

BITUMEN.— A  mineral  pitch  which 
is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  tbe  earth, 
in  certain  favourable  situations,  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetaUCi 
matters.  Bitumen  is  the  base  of  all  the 
inflammable  and  natural  oils,  whether 
obtained  from  springs  in  the  rooks,  or 
from  natural  wells  in  tho  earth.  Bitumflii 
is  of  difieront  conaiateBcies  in  diffibrent 
latitudes,  and  is  found  in  one  ox  othec 
/  form  in.  eyery  part  pf  the  gVoVw.   "NR-^wsa. 
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▼ery  ligbt  and  liquid,  it  is  called  naphtha  ; 
when  thick,  like  treacle,  petrolewm,  or 
Sarbadoe*  tar;  when  tough  and  hard, 
it.  is  named  eloMtie  bitumen;  and  when 
still  firmer  and  ahnost  malleable,  is  called 
maltha,  or  mineral  eaoutehoue;  and  in 
its  last  stage  of  induration  obtains  the 
name  of  asphaltum. 

Bitumen  has  a  strong,  pungent  smell, 
and  tj,  hot,  bitter,  and  aromatic,  though 
nauseous  taste.  Bitumen  is  seldom  UMd 
in  medicine,  though  some  of  its  })urer 
forms  are,  espodaUj  as  external  stimu- 
lants. Bitumen  was  used  by  the  Syrians 
and  Babylonians  in  building  thrar  houses 
and  cities,  and  was  the  elime  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  used  on  the  phun  of 
Shinar  in  building  the  first  city.     See 

PXTBOLBUM. 

BLACKBEBBIES,  ob  BBIAB- 
BEBBIES.— A  well-known  wild  fruit 
of  delicious  flayour,  and  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  natiye  fruits  we  possess. 
Persons  who  haye  used  the  blackberry 
extensiyely,  both  as  a  presenre  and  macte 
into  wine,  attribute  the  remarkable  health 
enjoyed  for  years  by  their  families  to  the 
^riying  of  large  quantities  of  blackberry 
^am  to  their  children  with  their  breat!, 
mstead  of  butter. 

It  is  a  cool,  refreshing  fruit  in  eases  of 
foyer;  and  a  driAk  prepared  with  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  mixed  with  water  and 
a  little  yinegar,  makes  an  admirably 
refreshing  b^erage.  See  Food,  and 
Dbinks. 
BLACK  CUBBAKT.  See  Cvbbahts. 
BLACK  PBAUGHT.—Gnie  common 
i^rient  mixture  kept  in  the  shops,  and 
called  by  this  name,  is  a  mere  infrision 
of  senna  with  gineer,  in  which  Epsom 
salts  are  dissonre£  Each  practitioner 
has  a  formula  of  his  own  for  making  Uiis 
preparation.  The  following  may,  how- 
eyer,  be  adopted  as  a  suitable  mode  of 
preparing  this  usefrd  medicine.  Take 
•of— 

Alexandria  senna    •    •    1  ounce. 

Ginser .2  drachms. 

Car^Bunom  seeds     .    •    2  drachms. 

Boiling  water     ...    1  pint. 
Infuse  for  three  hours;  add — 

Epsom  salts   ....    1  pound; 
dissolVe  and  strain;  then  add — 

Tincture  of  senna,  com- 
pound   3  ounces. 

^  Spirits  of  sal  yolatile    .    -j^  ounce. 
Hix,  and  keep  in  a  wdl-stopp«red  bottle. 
One  ounce  and  a  half,  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls,  makes  the    Quantity  usually 
Maamwated  a  dravghi  oy  meoUcal  men. 


G^ie  black  draught,  either  akme,  bul^ 
better  still,  as  an  adjunct  to  a  bhie  or 
compound  colocynth  pill,  proyes  a  aaft^ 
efficacious,  and  reliable  pnrgatiye  fat  an 
adult  male ;  and  one  ounce,  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  an  efiectiye  dose  fat  a  female^ 
uihen  it  is  adyisable  to  giye  females  Epsom 
salts;  while  to  childran  it  is  always  a 
doubtful  if  not  improper  medicine. 

BLACK  DBOP.  — The  name  tA  a 
preparation  of  opium,  once  in  great 
fayour,  supposed  to  be  a  oonoentntod 
tincture  of  opium  or  laudanum. 

BLACK  EYE.— In  consequence  of  tiia 
extreme  thinness  of  the  cuticle  oyer  the 
eyelids,  and  the  absence  in  that  r^poa 
of  the  cellular  or  adipose  tissue  that  m 
the  rest  of  the  body  lies  between  the 
muscles  and  the  integuments,  the  sliglil* 
est  touch  or  abrasion  will  frequent^  eaius 
the  discoloration  or  McAyMOfJs^  and 
tumefaction  or  swelUng,  which  oonstitBfcs 
the  injury  known  as  a  black  eye^ — an 
accidfflat  which,  though  often  rery  easily 
and  innocently  obtained,  is  so  aasodatea 
with  riot  and  intemporanoe,  as  to  be 
re^farded  as  the  most  unfortunate  of  soeifll 
misfortunes,  confining  the  recipient  to 
seclusion  and  priyacy  till  the  eyideness 
of  it  haye  disappeareo. 

The  cause  of  the  swelling  and  dis- 
coloration proceeds  from  the  rupture  of 
some  small  yein,  either  the  result  of  a 
direct  blow,  the  aeoidental  contact  witili 
some  hard  substance,  or  the  dvM  abnuBOi 
of  a  coat  sleeye,  by  which  1^  blood  is 
effused  into  the  dehcate  texture  beneadi 
the  thin  cuticle,  when,  according  to  the 
sise  of  the  yein  or  the  amount  of  Uood' 
effused,   the  swelling  is  either  dromB- 
scribed  or  diffUbed,  and  the  colour  confined 
to  a  small  spot,  or  spread  oyer  one  or 
both  lids.     So  injurious  an  impressiatt 
of  a  man's  character  does  a  black  eye 
conyey,  that  eyen  the  most  abandoned 
and  reckless  acknowledge  to  some  degfee> 
of  shame  in  exposing  to  public  gaae  • 
badge  of  such  Questionable  respectability. 
Persons  haye,  tnerefore,  at  all  times,  and ' 
surgeons  in  particular,  exerted  themMhes 
to  find  a  speedy,  indeed  immediate,  eora 
for  so  injurious  an  accident ;  but  in  defiuilt. 
of  such  a  panacea,  the  sufferer  has  been* 
content  to  make  the  avUtt  his  suryoa,- 
and  submit  to  the  meretricious  deceit  or ■ 
a  jfainted  eve,  rather  than  braye  opinioB- 
with  the  tell-tale  brand  upon  him. 

Tbbatmsitt.— When  the  sweUinjif  is- 
yery  considerable,  and  the  patient  is  of. 
a  neryous  and  excitable  temperament,' 
and  there  is  any  danger  of  the  eye  being» 
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mmajtaiBjfljIia 
1  fidi  or  Dtoir,  a 


the  Ueei^iis  by  fbmentations 
lor,  tmij  the  following  loti 
ned.    like  of— 


«!« a«mi»i. 

CMlu  wetted  with  this  lotion  ar? 
ntfied  to  the  j«rt  for  two  boun ; 
Ck  that  tinu  the  lotion  ia  to  be 
I  Mid.  Bogu  of  lead  or  white 
rithsr  Hpuatfll;  or  united. 
■1  in  water,  ¥rill  aba  ba  fbund 
a>  a  good  diMntient  lotion.  But 
edj  ia  to  brief  in  its  action,  and 
let  in  ita  effect,  afl  the  pure  extract 
,  wbioh,  if  applied  within  twenty 
f  of  tits  injury,  will  tlispel  the 
i  ^  nreDinE,  and  laam  no  aiark 
X  pieOB  of  folded  lint  naked  in 
1  ia  to  be  phoed  orar  the  closed 
1  hmnd  on  the  part,  ereiy  fire  or 
'  [  to  ».wet  and 
ure  to  keep  tho 
^_    It  article  to  euro 

lj»  apeadilj,  ii  the  ecraped  pith 
iiot  kmowB  a*  Sdomon'a  seal :  the 
nag  laid  on  a  piece  of  lint,  and 
ad  with  TinegBi,  ii  to  be  placed 
•  difcoloored  eje,  and  1^  bound 

part  for  aome  few  houn.     See 
ira  Bbix,  and  EccHiMoara. 
CETHBUSH.    BeetoRVsa. 
CK  TOMIT.— A  name  ^ven  to 
argo  of  daik«coloured  btic  fnun 


dent,  it  will  '  with  the  uicthn.  Beaidea  the  peritoneum, 
fbur  leeches  ,  the  Madder  is  retained  in  ita  place  bj 
'  ~  harini;  ,  ligaments  and  folda  of  the  luiiag  mom. 
itations  bnne  of  the  abdomen.  The  accompauT- 
ing  cut  reppeaents  the  under  side  of  the 
bladder,  with  the  glands  and  organs 
attached  to  it,  or  siu^  as  have  an  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  organ  itself, 
of  wbit£  will  be 


of  the 

id  bOiarjr  ragans,  and   n 
llr  to  the  dark  muooui 
ftom  the  itomach  in  the 

blood 
disow 

ing  o: 

rtom.     Bee  YnLOW  Fbvsb,   to 

iDd»d,  it  more  prnperij 

tfpa- 

ODSB Tbia  membrauons  organ 

tha  raeeptaole  dtbe  water,  Ilea  a( 
torn  (rf  the  pabis,  and  below  the 
f  Uw  pabis,  aad  is  oomposad  of 

flia  au'oua,  otyarftoiMBt  neat ;  the 
w,  (be  orwlar,  and  the  intmnal, 


bj  anatomiats  into  fbnr  parti — 
t,  the  moat  posterior  part,  which 
jnaA  the  notma;  the  iodji,  the 
of  th>  ngan;  the  fimdmM.  the 
Mrtal  of  the  bladder;  and  the 
ia  aoBtinoation  of  the  latter,  and 
aihliil  potioo  whiolt  uMBotelad, 


Jfo.  1.  The  EjMUtopy  Doot.  J,  2.  Hie 
Froatrate  Oland.  3,  3.  Veticuln  Saail- 
nal«,  with  their  daata,  formjUK,  with  1,  ^ 

l(loi7  Duot.    E.  G.  Tlia  Cretan. 

The  bladder,  in  a  state  of  health,  con- 
tains about  \\  pints ;  but  as  soon  as  mine 
than  that  c^uantit;  !■  odlected,  an  uneasy 
sensation  is  eipeneneed,  creating  toe 
deiire  te  cmptj  it.  Two  amall  ntbea, 
one  from  each  kidney,  called  uieten, 
'         '   "        '    "  itj  of  the  ab- 


[  tiB 


minate,  one  on  each  side,  ill  the  bodj  of 
the  oroau:  along  tbaie  tnbea,  drin>  bj 
drop,  5»  urine  <uitils  from  the  kidnm 
Into  the  bladder. 
It  is  quite  imneoeauj,  ia  a  wqinlar 
nxtt  auch  as  the  "  IKctiinuny  of  Medioal 
Knowledge,"   to  be  iiaM 
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do  znooro  than  observe  tliat  the  bladder  in 
the  female  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the 
mole,  and  more  spherical  than  oval,  and 
that  the  prostate  ^and  and  other  assistant 
of^^ans  are  wanti^  in  the  female. 

The  bladder  is  subject  to  many  diseases 
and  accidents,  requiring  both  tnc  aid  of 
the  physician  and  the  surgeon :  of  those 
the  most  important  are  inflammation, 
paralysis,  hemorrhage,  thickening  of  the 
coatfl,  bursting  and  rupture  of  tlie  bladder. 
BLADDER,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 
— Cystitis.  Tim  disease,  which  usually 
runs  its  oonrae  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
tiino,  generally  commences  with  the  fol- 
lowing chain  of 

Symptoiul — ^Febrile  indications ;  acute 
pain,  with  tightness  and  swelling  over 
the  region  of  the  bladder — ^the  pain  being 
greatly  increased  by  pressure  on  any  part 
of  the  belly ;  and  by  a  painful  dischai^ 
of  a  scanty  amount  of  high-coloured  urine, 
— ihe  frequent  recurrence  of  a  wish  to 
empty  the  bladder  being  one  of  tJie  most 
dmuicd  symptoms.  Though  the  amount 
of  water  discharged  is  always  small,  it 
often  comes  away  in  drops,  or  the  small 
stream  is  interrupted  b}r  a  sudden  stoppage, 
accompanied  by  a  quick,  sharp  pain  in 
the  ftmdament,  and  often  by  vomitang; 
tlie  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  pulse  fuU 
and  quick. 

Tbeatmsitt. — The  patient  must  be  first 
placed  in  a  hot  bath  for  five  minutes,  and 
then  bled  in  proportion  to  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
leeches,  according  to  the  state  of  the  pulse 
and  the  amount  of  tenderness  and  pain 
about  the  part,  applied  over  the  bladder 
or  between  the  legs,  and  hot  bran  fomen- 
tations or  poultices  laid  over  the  region 
of  the  bladder  after  the  removal  of  the 
leeches.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
bath  the  following  pills  and  mixture  are 
to  be  administered.    Take  of — 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Powdered  opium      .    .    8  grains. 

Crumbs  of  bread    .    .    2  scmplea. 

Fxtraet  of  dandelion  .  enoi^h  to 
make  the  whole  into  a  mass,  which  is  to 
be  divided  into  twelve  pills,  one  being 
^'ven  every  three  hours.    Take  of — 

Muoilageof  gum-arabic    2  ounces. 

Castor  oil 1  ounce. 

Bub  the  oil  down  by  degrees,  till  a  smooth, 
creamy  mixture  is  obtain^  j  then-  add, 
slowly  and  gradually — 

Infusian  of  linseed     .    3  ounces  i 

mix  tharouehly,  and  nve  two  tablespoon-i 

fula  every  uoree  hount.    Whore  the  diffi- 

ciUi^  of  peming  the  wattr  ia  very  groaii, 


creating   much   snaring,  the  foUowiBg 
powders  may  4>e  ffiven  instead    of  tibe 
pills,  the  mixture  being  taken  as  vhmre. 
Take  of— 

Camphor 6  grains ; 

powder  by  means  of  a  coiq>]e  ot  drops  ol 
spirits  of  wine,  and  add^ 

Calomel     .    .    .    .    .24  srauu. 

Dover^s  powder  ...  1  drachm. 
Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders,  one  powder  being  eiven  in  a 
spoonful  of  linseed  tea  every  three  houm 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  give  an 
injection  of  warm  gmd  with  castor  oil; 
and  when  the  pain  of  makiuy  water  ii 
intolerable,  a  catheter  must  be  passed  xnia 
the  bladder,  and  retained  there  by  profMi 
strings  for  one  or  two  days,  drawmg  oi 
the  lurine  from  time  to  time.  For  a  Stmk 
the  patient  should  take  frequent  draugUi 
of  linseed  tea  in  which liquoiiee rooilMi 
been  boiled,  and  the  bowels  kept  siamSSty 
open  by  oleaginous  mixtures,  such,  as-  tki 
one  orclcred,  or  by  a  dose  of  plain  oaslH 
oiL 

In  cases  of  chrenic  inflammation  of  tki 
bladder,  the  treatment  so  much  depondi 
on  the  other  organs  aifeotcd  with  it^  tibai 
no  regular  syst^n  can  be  laid  down ;  in 
^neial,  however,  stimulating  emolliiari 
mjections  into  the  bladder  are  neeeamy. 
axid  a  free  use  of  the  deeooUon  of  manl 
mallows,  linseed,  and  whortlebeirj^  ana 
sometinies  pomegranate.    See  KiBHsn 

iNPLAMKATIOy  OF. 

When  earthy  concrcticms  fi)rm  in  tin 
bladder,  they  pvoduce  great  irrifcation^flBC 
a  frequent  desire  to  void  the  contents,*^ 
the  stream  bein?  suddenly  interruptad  b; 
the  calculus  or  lorniation  getting  betwoa 
the  neck  of  the  organ  and  the  uretlai 
The  presence  of  warms  in  the  reotoB 
lying  immediately  behind  the  bladdfl 
often  occasions  such  irritation  to  childraB 
that)  during  their  sleep,  they  frequentlj 
pass  their  urine  without  being  consoiaa 
of  the  accident.  For  both  these  caBea^n 
CaiiCULI,  and  Wobhb. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  rupttoied  b; 
a  sudden  blow  or  kick,  when,  in  oana 
quence  of  the  urine  being  eflFbsed-  amoBi 
the  bowels  and  the  delicate  lining^  meBi 
brane,  the  accident  is  always  a  frj^al-  ow 
See  UBurABT  Osgaits,  Disbasbs  ov. 

BLEEDING,  ob  BLOODLETTUK 
— ^Any  artificial  discharge  of  blood  froi 
the  body,  performed  for  the  pnrpoee  < 
affording  x«lief  or  benefit  tu  an  mvaUc 
Bleeding  is  divided  into  general  an 
topical,  or  constitutional  and  local.  Bleed 
ing  frcnn  a  vein  or  artery-  ia.  an  exampl 

U4; 
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an  tniUncra  irf  tfae  Utter. 
kn  m  pfaldwtomy,  u  btnniting 
I  is  onulb-  called,  ii  parformed 
at  parts  of  the  bodj,  l£ougb  the 
genoaUy  MileMed  are  Che  neck, 
.aod  foot:  the  put  bj common 
idofitod  as  the  nuat  oouTeoient, 
tba  patient  and  mrgeon,  ii  the 

mm  B^  be  bled  eitbat  lyinf, 
TF  itanding ;    but  when   tii    ail 


S.«o« 


iiJd  be  adopted.    It  is 
le  to  produee  giaVneaa 
o  relax  Uie  miuolee  of 
__  .  BB  of  dialocation  of  the 

and  rupture,  vhen  the  perscai 
bled  atandiiig,  and  from  a  laree 
The  aon  biu  been  selected  for 
from  the  iact  that  tba  reiiu  are 
Duiefit  there,  and  mon  eaailj 
t  tha  bend  of  the  arm  than  eke- 
ithUepoC(bereire/inir>eDu,  in 
f  chicli  the  luigoon  maj  bleed. 
up  liie  Dutdde  of  the  arm  is 
[10  «nfi.  A;  a  corresponding 
ids  cm  the  inner  .mde.  called  Uie 
WIS,  B.  The  medum  vein 
(sarm  splits  into  two  btanehee. 
Be  obliquely  outward  to  join  the 
m  called  the  mtdiau  baiilie,  C, 
jtiier  crossing  obliquely  mward^ 
he  oi-phalic,  uid  Bailed  ludion 
J>.  Of  these  four,  the 
lephalie  and  median  baidlio  are 
oust  g^uorallj  selfloted  for  the 
.     In  fleshy  and  robuit  penons. 


it  and  tiiB  la^eet;  but  in 
iatsd  indiridaals  the  mi 
■hsuld  be  efdeeted.  Anf 
lasts:  that  nndci  the  first 
Ipal  afterf,  separated  from  the 
■laiit  pec^le  by  .some  depth  of 
HUB,  but  in  csnadatcd  subjects 
.■idad  by  the.  thin  &>c>a  cr 
aii  of  the  adjaeeot  tendon 
issiniF  the  medjan  nephalic  ar 
■a  CI  the  mrtounding  culdolc 
f^  of  bleeding  in  the  foTmer  i 
of  trvMtfijring  the  tfein,  an' 
%  the  artery  beneath,  oaiuin^ 
riim;  while  in  the  Utttv  the 
be  apprehended  ia  pridcing  the 
Clamail^  and  thereby  causing 
k  Bui  aa  every  part  of  the 
tewt  by  risks  oi  a  limilu 
c,  Aa  apeiator,  besiing  in 
im  bieu  aa  leapacte  tbe  at 


0  in  penons  of  spare  habit,  and 
obternsg  ue  following  instrui^ona,  must 
Calce  tjie  hanrd,  and,  as  a  ^nnvnil  mla. 
select  the  MaJim  banlic   ^ 


to  bleed  n._.  ,— ^ ^-.,..-  — 

bandage:  the  fint  consist  of  two  riipa 
of  lint  or  linen  rag,  each  slip  folded  np 
and  donbled,  one  into  a  flat  pad  or  otm- 
prsas  about  an  inch  square,  Che  other  a 
tittle  brgei  and  thicker ;  the  bandage  01 
fillet  should  be  a  [nece  of  binad  t^  or 
ribbon  \\  yards  long.  Haring  anangod 
these  neoessarj  ttrtieies,  he  most  pronde 
hiniself  with  u  basin  and  the  hmidle  of 
a  broom,  or  any  stick  of  nmilar  piopnr- 
tions.  IDie  next  duty  is  to  select  a  fitting 
lancet,  chooring  one  with  lather  braea 
sbmilden,  and  bending  the  blade  to  nearij 
'  ' '  '1«  irilh  the  handle.  HaTing 
he  vein,  b^  granring  the  om 

moment  with  his  hancC  to  make  tlb» 

veasels  distend,  the  operator  IdMllld  place 
his  finger  on  the  reic  he  pvipoaes  to 
open ;  and  if  he  feels  an  eridoit  pvlsation 
beneath,  he  moat  select  another,  niikai 
he  is  a  practical  operator,  and  am  cpen 
it  without  danger.    The  fillet  is  next  to 


jiaat,  and,  -  dnnraig  it  modeiah^  ^s**^ 


ripht  angles 
sdeotcd  5ie 
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sufficient  to  show  the  veixu,  tied  behind. 
He  now  takes  the  foreaim  in  his  left 
hand,  and  extending  the  limb,  so  aa  to 
stretch  the  skin,  once  more  places  his 
finjg[er  on  the  vein  to  feel  if  an  j  pulsation 
exists  below;  if  satisfactorj,  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  is  to  be  pressed  on  the 
Tein  a  little  below  where  ne  intends  to 
open  it.  The  lancet  is  now  to  be  grasped 
bT  the  blade,  lightly  but  firmly,  between 
the  right  thuim>  and  finger,  only  the 
point  and  half  of  the  shoulders  of  the 
instrument  protruding,  and,  resting  the 
hand  on  the  other  fingers,  he  is  to  insert 
the  lancet  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the 
vessel,  tiU  the  blood  mounts  to  the  skin ; 
he  then  brings  up  the  instrument  in  as 
straight  a  Ime  as  possible,  making  the 
wound  in  the  skin  the  same  size  ae  that 
tM  the  vein.  He  then  puts  down  the 
lancet,  and,  taking  the  basin,  lifts  his 
thumb  from  the  vein,  and  allows  the 
stream  to  fall  into  the  vessel  in  his  hand ; 
the  broom-handle  or  any  long  stick  is 
next  placed  in  the  patient's  luuid,  both 
as  a  rest  for  the  arm,  and  to  assist  the 
flow  of  blood,  which  it  effects  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  as  he  opens 
and  shuts  his  fingers  on  the  staff.  The 
amount  of  blood  to  be  extracted  depends 
upon  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of 
the  disease;  the  ordinary  quantity  is 
from  12  to  16  ounces.  When  sufficient 
has  been  taken,  the  bandage  is  to  be 
untied,  when  the  blood  in  general  ceases 
to  flow;  whether  so  or  not,  when  the 
tape  is  untied,  the  thumb  is  again  to  be 
placed  on  the  vein  below  the  opening, 
and  the  arm  supported  in  the  operator  s 
hand,  who,  taking  up  the  smallest  pled^t, 
wipes  round  the  incision,  and,  pressmg 
the  two  edges  together,  lays  the  compress 
on  the  top  of  the  cut,  securing  it  with 
the  thumb  while  the  thicker  and  lareer 
pledget  is  being  placed  above  it.  In  this 
xuanner,  the  arm  in  the  operator's  hand, 
and  his  thumb  pressing  the  compresses, 
he  shakes  out  the  filled  and,  placing  the 
centre  of  it  on  the  compress,  passes  first 
one  end  and  then  the  other  obliquely 
over  and  under  the  elbow,  in  the  snape 
d  a  figure  8,  tying  the  two  ends  on  lAe 
top  of  the  compress :  the  cut  in  the  vein 
hc«ls  very  qmckly,  and  in  a  day  the 
bandage  may  be  left  off  entirely,  come- 
times,  thougn  the  opening  is  sufficiently 
large,  the  blood  will  not  flow :  this  often 
jfises  j&oxn  the  fillet  being  tied  too  tightly. 
All  that  is  necessary,  in  that  case,  is  to 
'  en  the  lumdage,  so  as  not  to  impede 
current  in  the  arteries,  and  after  a 


^      All  t 


few  minutes  the  blood  will  flow  steadily. 
Sometimes,  in  languid  oonstitatkms,  it  ■ 
necessary  to  plimge  the  hand  and*  ptft 
of  the  forearm  in  hot  water  to  induce  tiM 
blood  to  flow. 

When  a  vein  is  opened  in  the  foot  or 
instep,  the  process  is  nearlv  the  Mona. 
As  opening  toe  external  jugular  vein  is  an 
operation  of  extreme  deliou^,  and  ooold 
never  be  undertaken  with  safisty  l^  a 
non-professional  person,  we  deem  it  un- 
necessary to  describe  the  mode  of  piooe> 
dure< 

AxTBSiOTOMT. — ^The  only  artery  that  & 
non-medical  person  would  be  jusofiied  in 
opening  is  one  of  the  branches  of  th» 
temporal    artery,    which,    in    oases    cf 
a{K)plexy,  or  urgent  affections  of  the  head^ 
mignt  be  rendered  necessary.    To  eftek 
this,  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  stretch  thy 
skin  tightly  across  the  temple  witii  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand ;  theii^ 
with  a  bistoury,  make  a  small  indsion 
through  the  cuticle  on  the  top  of  the 
artery,  which,  in  turn,  is  to  be  openad 
with  the  point  of  the  lancet^  and  t)ie  mooA, 
as  much  as  necessary,  allowed  to  qpring 
forth  in  leaps;  three  or  four  oMnproiiW 
being  placed  over  it,  and  a  firm  and  stea^ 
pressure   established   by   means   of  tfce 
double-headed  roller,  as  shown  at  page  87( 

BLINDNESS.— Loss  of  sight  may  pio* 
ceed  from  so  manv  causes— or^^anie  mswii 
of  the  eye  itself,  disease  ot  the  bn^ 
functional  disorders  of  the  stomadi,  m 
from  apoplexy,  poisons,  accidents,  nA 
blows — that  it  cannot  be  treated  under  oat. 
head,  especially  so  indefinite  a  oneaattib' 
SeeExB,  Ophtsliucijl,  Caxabacx. 

BUSTEBS.— A  blister  is  any  subsloM 
which,  applied  to  the  skin,  raises  tlieoata 
cutide,  or  scarf-skin,  in  blisters  or  pustak^ 
and  fills  the  space  between  that  and  the 
true  skin  with  a  watery  fluid,  called  ■e^ni^ 
separated  from  the  blood  by  the  stimulatiqg 
potency  of  the  article  employed.  Bliaten 
are  either  of  the  animal,  ve^petable^  4V 
mineral  kingdom.  The  followmg  are  the 
chief  articles  used  for  that  purpose :-» 

Spanish  flies,  or  canthandes. 

Mustard,  euphorbium,  mesereon,  tavia^ 
croton  oil,  common  nettle,  and  steam. 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  nitrate  of  silvoL 
ammonia,  nitric  add,  acetic  add,  aaa 
caustic  potass. 

Blisters  are  among  the  most  vahiabfe 
of  the  remedial  aeents  which  the  phjB- 
dan  possesses,  and  have  this  great  adU 
vantage,— that  without  exhausting  tte 
patient,  they  deplete  the  system,  i^ 
quently  doing  away  with  the  neoearity  of 
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bbediBg',  while,  aa  an  adjunet  to  that 
opcntion,  they  are  invaluaDle. 

In  all  inflairnTnafiops,  whether  acute  or 
cfaonic,  in  ferers,  riiemnatunui,  and  mor- 
bid fivmationfl  or  glandular  enlargements, 
bliitm  are  admirable;  indeed,  mere  are 
£nr  diaeaaea,  whether  of  the  blood  or  ner- 
foaa  fjstem,  in  which  they  may  not  be 
■ide  moat  uaefiiL 

The  onty  articlea  uaed  in  this  country 
firdie  purpoae  of  a  blister,  are  the  pow- 
iend  ^wniah  fliea,  Cantharid^,  which  see ; 
■artard,  and  tartar  emetic.  The  blister 
yliittr  is  composed  of  lard,  suet,  roein, 
an,  and  Spaniah  flies ;  a  piece  of  which, 
ftoBi  a  drachni  to  two  ounces,  according 
tothe  aiae  of  the  blister  required,  is  spread 
lyoB a  piece  of  adhesiyoplaster,  first  cut 
MO  the  proper  ahape.  The  form  in  which 
tte  Uiater  la  made  is,  howeyer,  of  no 
«— aqnenee,  except  it  is  meant  for  the 
had  or  the  ears ;  all  others  may  be  either 
mnd,  oval,  or  heart-shaped.  Eor  the 
had,  when  it  is  necessary  to  coyer  the 


ikia  scalp— a  practice  not  so  much  ap 

fmrad  of  aa  formerly— the  shape  should 

MBswhat  leaemble  a  boj^a  Idte,  only  the 

Iri  part  znuat  be  considerably  shorter; 

vhn  thia  is  spread,  the  margin  all  round 

ii  to  be  deeply  notdied  with  the  acissors, 

to  enable  it  to  fit  the  scalp  when  presaed 

itmtL  "For  the  ears,  the  shape  is  like  the 

km  0^  tlie  round  part  fitting  under  the 

MM  of  the  ear,  and  the  top  sweeping 

MiDd  the  cartilage  of  the  ear.    For  the 

4|M  aide,  the  ahape  must  resemble  the  6 

■  ita  proper  poaitum;  for  the  left,  it  must 

fta  wwciaod,  thus— d.    All  blisters  should 

hatfe  a  margin  of  at  least  half  an  inch;  the 

|lMler  muat  be  apread  with  the  thumb, 

— ootlily  and  eyenly,  and  not  less  than 

Urn  ^u'Jtmtmm  of  a  shilling  in  depth. 

The  tiBie  a  bliater  takes  to  rise  depends, 
flnty  on  the  part  on  which  it  is  placed, 
1^  aaeondly,  on  the  temperament  of  the 
the  period,  howeyer,  ia  generally 
eif^andeighteen  hours.  The  best 
to  wpply  a  blister  is  before  going  to 
bed,  aa  ue  patient  then  general^  sleeps 
thioai^  the  atage  of  its  rising.  With 
cUUicii  under  ten  years  of  age,  it  ia  not 
adfiaable  to  keep  me  bliater  on  for  more 
ttaaflye  hooza- 

Aa  aoon  aa  the  bliater  haa  formed,  the 
plaatcr  haa  to  be  taken  <^,  and  the  bag  of 
nid  nicked  with  the  aciaaora  at  the  lowest 
to  iaanre  tito  eacape  of  all  the  serum, 
h0im^  taken  not  to  remove  any  of  the 
.  A  wann  bread  poultice — uie  slice 
of  bimd   being    endoaed   in   mualin — 


blister,  is  now  to  be  placed  oyer  the  whole 
surfieuie,  and  kept  on  for  an  hour.  TVhoi 
this  is  removed,  the  blistered  part  is  to  be 
dusted  with  yiolet  powder,  a  little  fresh 

Sawder  being  added  from  time  to  time, 
y  adopting  this  method  of  dressing,  all 
smarting,  sdfEhess,  and  cracking  of  the 
new  cuticle  will  be  avoided,  and  the 
blister  healed  in  a  very  few  hours — a  result 
that  cannot  be  attained  if  either  the  part 
is  washed,  the  cuticle  removed,  or  a 
dressing  of  ointment  put  upon  it. 

Blisters  are  always  Uablc  to  affect  the 
kidneys,  and,  in  some  constituticms,  pro- 
duce a  painful  retention  of  urine.  G^ 
counteract  this  inconvenience,  the  person 
should  drink  freely  of  barley  water,  with 
about  a  scruple  of  powdered  nitre  in  each 
quart,  during  the  time  the  blister  is  on, 
and  for  a  short  time  after  it  is  removed. 

A  mustard  blister  will  generally  rise  in 
between  twentjr  and  thirty  minutes, 
especially  if  it  has  been  mixed  with  hot 
water,  and  applied  thick.  Mustard  should 
be  spread  on  flanneL  When  the  plaster 
is  removed,  and  the  blister  cut,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  a  warm  bread  poultice 
every  half-hour  for  two  or  three  times, 
before  treating  the  surface  with  the  violet 
powder.  As  the  mustard  blister  causes 
considerable  pain,  and  much  local  inflam- 
mation, it  is  only  employed  where  strong 
measures  are  needed,  and  a  powerfiu 
counter-irritation  required. 

Tartar  emetic  requires  to  be  rubbed  into 
the  part  for  a  succession  of  times  before  it 
evinces  any  semblance  of  blistering,  which 
it  finally  effects  by  raising  the  cuticle  in  a 
crop  of  pimples,  which  lUtimately  become 
vesicles  filled  with  serum,  like  small-pox. 
This  form  of  blistering  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  counter-irritation,  to  relieve 
some  congested  internal  organ.  See 
Tabtab  Embtic,  OiKTMBiTT,  and  Akti- 

MOVT. 

Li  hot  climates,  %here  a  disease  some- 
times runs  its  course  in  twenty-four  houz% 
it  would  be  fatal  to  wait  the  slow  rising 
of  a  blister  of  cantharides;  a  more  expe- 
ditious plan  is,  therefore,  adopted.  A  hole 
is  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  buckskin  leather, 
the  shape  or  siae  of  the  intended  blister ; 
the  margin  of  this  shape  is  then  spread 
with  adhesive  plaster,  which  is  stuck  on 
the  patient's  Mxiy  in  the  part  desired. 
The  skin  in  the  enclosed  shape  ia  then 
moistened  with  warm  water,  over  which 
the  surgeon  freely  rubs  a  stick  of  lunar 
caustic,  when  in  a  few  minutes  a  laree 
blister  rises  through  tho  hote  m  ^ 
leather. 
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Should  tbere  be  no  caustic,  a  little  wool 
is  tied  round  a  stick,  so  as  to  make  a  kind 
,oi  mop,  wliieh,  being  wetted  with  strong 
liquid  potass,  is  hastily  passed  over  the 
enoloeed  outacle,  when  the  same  result 
takes  place.  Strong  yinegar,  liquid  am- 
monia, <x  nitric  acid,  rapuilj  brushed 
over  ike  part,  produces  the  same  cfiEisot, 
the  leather  bemg  used  merely  to  pretvent 
the  material  employed  from  running  over 
the  skin,  and  to  confine  the  remedy  to  the 
part  intcooided. 

BLOOD,  THE.— The  blood  is  theoom- 
.mon  material  of  which  all  the  tissues  and 
.  orgaps  of  the  body  are  built,  whether  the 
soud  bone,  or  the  most  delicate  mem- 
brane, and  is,  in  fact^  almost  precisely 
analogous  to  the  chyle,  or  nutrient  prin- 
ciple of  the  digested  food,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bdng  cfestitute  of  the  red  colouring 
globules  peculiar  to  the  blood.  The  chief 
physical  properties  of  blood  are  its  con- 
autenee,  specific  gravity,  and  temperatiure. 
When  £rst  dnivm  from  a  vessel,  the  blood 
18  thick,  viscid,  and  tenacious ;  this  con- 
sistency, soon  after  being  drawn,  changes 
materially,  and  the  blood  is  converted  into 
two  parts, — the  one  a  firm,  solid  mass, 
oalled  the  clot,  crcusamentum ;  and  the 
other  a  thin,  whcy-like  fluid,  the  serum. 

The  n)ecific  gravity  of  the  blood  is 
sliffhtly  tieavier  than  water,  which  being 
taken  at  1,000,  that  of  the  blood  varies 
from  1,060  to  1,126.  Arterial  blood  is 
always  two  or  three  degrees  lighter  than 
venous. 

The  more  perfect  the  organization  of 
the  blood,  and  the  higher  its  power  of 
vitality,  the  denser  it  becomes ;  hence  the 
blood  of  man  is  heavier  tlum  animals. 
The  effect  of  disease  on  the  blood  is 
always  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity ;  con- 
sequcntlv,  the  blood  is  always  lighter  in 
disease  than  in  health. 

The  temperature  of  the  blood  differs 
ooosiderahly  in  dif^rent  animals.  In 
.oold-blooded  animals  and  some  quadru- 
peds it  is  higher  than  in  man,  in  whom 
the  standard  is  iaken  at  98*^,  though  tim, 
like  its  enMKiific  gravity,  is  materially  in- 
fluenced by  disease;  as  in  fevers,  when  the 
mean  temperature  is  regarded  as  100°. 
In  particuar   fevers,    a^ain,    there    are 

Scoial  differences;  thus,  m  the  cold  stage 
intermittent  fever,  the  blood  has  beoi 
found  as  low  as  94°,  and  in  some  ardent 
fevers  it  has  ranged  as  high  as  102°,  and 
even  116°.  The  temperature  of  arterial 
blood  is  generally  between  one  and  two 
degrees  higher  than  venous  blood.  In 
Jbzrde,  the  heat  of  the  blood  is  greater  than 


in  any  other  animal,  and  in  the  duck  lisei 
to  107°. 

Blood  is  a  hetercveneous,  vital  fluid, 
which,  when  drawn  m>m  the  body,  takei 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  coagulate^ 
or  separate  into  the  two  parts  of  crana- 
mcntum  and  serum  already  explained. 

The  crassamentum,  or  clol^the  Mlid 
portion  found  swimming  in  the   liquid 
portion,    comprising    («e-thixd    of    the 
weight  of  the  whole — also  consists  of  two 
parts ;  the  largest  and  most  impKHrtant  is 
a  soft,  elastic,  tenacious,  yellowish-white 
substance,  known  by  the  several  namea  of 
animal  gluten,  coagulablo  lymph,  fibre  of  ^ 
the  blood,  and  fibrin:  it  is  on  the  pie-    '■ 
sence  of  this  fibrin  that  the  coagulaticmof  ' 
the  blood  depends,  and  the  solid  struotnn   * 
of  every  part  of  the  body  is  owin|r;  the   = 
other,  and  less  important  part,  consists  of  *^ 
the  led  globules,  or  colouring  matter  eC  ' 
the  blood.  - 

The  serum,  or  fluid  part  of  the  hkwdi  ^ 
comprising  two-thirds  oi  the  entire  weij^   ^ 
of  that  fluid,  is  a  thin,  transparent^  hone'  ** 
geneous  fluid,  of  a  hght  straw  colour,  of  ■  ' 
saline    taste,  and   adhesive   oonaistenoj.  *:. 
The  physical  properties  of  serum  are,  ihii  ^ 
it  coagulates  by  heat  into  a  white^  eoBi-   ' 
pact  mass,  like  the  white  of  e^g,  or  albii*  ^ 
men,    of   which,    in    fact,    it    conaiBtb   ^ 
Chemically,  it  is  composed  of  unconilHiied  tt 
alkalies   and   earthy   salts;    such   aa  a   'i 
muriate  of  potass  and  soda  ia  combinalufla   i; 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potM^   ^ 
and  phosphates  of  lime  and  mngnwit     h 
The  amount  of  serum  in  the  blood  variM    i 
according  to  the  state  of  health  or  dinflBW     ■ 
It  is  often  in  great  excess,  and  is  abun- 
dantly x>oured  out  into  the  caviUes  of  the    1 
body, — as  in  all  cases  of  dropsv,  in  Briefs    \ 
disease,  and  water  of  the  hosd;  and  agaia,    : 
discharged  from  the  body  in  cholera.    The 
amount  of  serum  has  beansaid  to  influenoft    . 
the  strength  and  ferocity  of  all  n"'"nrVi    : 
being  small  in  quantity  m  the  candvom» 
and  large  in  sheep,  cows,  and  the  hannleM 
ruminants,    l^e  blood  not  only  Tnni««aiiM 
the  life  of  every  part  of  the  body,  but  is 
itself  alive,  possessing  all  those  phonomeas 
peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  life.    TbB 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  aninal 
body  is  always  larger  in  the  voung  than  the 
aged,  andineach  jMjrtof  the  irameaccordiog 
to  the  importanoe  of  the  or^rana  to  be  nou- 
rished.   The  gross  proportion  of  this  fluid 
in  man  has  b^n  estimated  at  one-^^fth  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  wmdi,  if 
taken  at  an  avenwe  of  160  pounds,  would 

S've  30  pounds  oxblood  to  ube  adult  man. 
I  this  quantity,  one-fourth,  or  7^  poundi^ 

fl8 
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ii  siq^NMed  to  circulate  in  the  arteries,  -  found  of  great  benefit.     All  excitement 

tad  calied  arterial ;  and  three-fourtliB,  or  \  should  bo  preTentod,  the  patient  kept  on 

tt|  pounds,  in  the  veins,  named  t>eHotts  \  a  low  vegetable  and  farinaceous  diet,  and 

hkoa.    These  proportions  are,  perhaps,  *  all  stimulants  avoided.    The  feet  are  to 

■mevhat  high,  ana,  as  a  general  rule,  the  j  be  kept  hot,  the  general  temperature  coo^ 

■tximum  amount  of  blood  may  be  esti-   and   the  following  acid  and  astringent 

mited  at  28  pounds.    See  CrscuLAiioir,   medicines  reg^ukrly  administered.     Take 

lopiBATiov,  and  Avixai.  Heat. 

BLOOD,  LOSS  OF.— Erom  whatever 

cme  a  hurge  loss  of  blood   has  taken 

I^aee,  whether  from  external  or  internal 

baonhage — that  is,  from  wounds  and 

•eddenta^  or  from  tiie  rupture  of  a  vessel, 

orilnoding  in  labour, — ^it  is  always,  when 

men,  foUowed  by  fiEuntnoss,  ffiddinoss, 

lorn  of  oozueioaaness,  and  total  insensi- 

Uftf,  or  tjjfHcope;  the  pulsations  at  the 

wniu  or  heart  becoming  imperceptible, 

ad  attended  by  cold  extremities,  great 

piOor  of  the  sur&ce,  and  a  clammy  sweat 

oo  the  face  and  neck.    This  state  of  ap- 

jMHiBBi  death  lasts  for  a  longer  or  shorter 

tiine,  the  patient  slowly  recovering,  first 

vith  ML  inooheraiu^,  amounting  at  times 

to  ddiriiun,  yawning,  sighing,  sickness, 

a  nning,  irregrular  breathing,    and   a 

pmal  restoration  of  warmth  and  colour 

to  the  body.    In  fatal  oases  of  hemorrlu^e, 

liie  symptoms  are  all  progressively  worse; 

the  oountenance  paler  am  more  sunken, 

tiie  breathing  more  gasping  and  diificult, 

aad,   after   a    spasmodic   or    convulsive 


of— 

Sugar  of  lead ....    2  scruples. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    6  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock  .  1  scruple. 
Mix,  make  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into 
twelve  pills ;  one  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours,  accompanied  with  frequent  draughts 
of  buttermilk,  or  else  occasioual  moutm'uls 
of  vinegar  and  water.    Take  of — 

Infudion  of  rose  leaves.    6  ounces. 

Epsom  salts    .    .    .     •    1  ounce. 
Dissolve,  and  add-^ 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid.  30  drops. 
Mix:    two   tablespoonfuls  to   be    given 
every  six  hours. 

This  treatment  is  to  be  persisted  in  for 
some  time,  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  of 
lead  being  incr^ised  one  grain  in  each 
powder  on  every  occasion  of  renewing  the 
prescription. 

No  danger  can  arise  from  the  lead  so 
long  as  a  sufficiency  of  buttermilk  or 
vinegar  is  token  after  each  dose  of  the 
pills,  to  insure  the  lead  being  ke^t  by 


J, ,  to  insure   —  „      ^^  -^ 

those  means  in  a  state  of  acetate.     When 

',  the  patient,  with  a  few  irregular  the  quantity  of  blood  is  serious,  the  hands 

'  The  treatment  must  be  in   are  to    be   plunged  into  cold  water,  a 


aeoocdanoe  with  the  exciting  cause,  ¥^ch 
■ee^  and  Sxtcops. 


napkin  wrung  out 
water   laid    across 


of  cold  vinegar 
the    chest)   uid 


BLOOD,    SPITTING   OF.— fOsmop-   following  powders  given  instead  of 


and 
the 
the 


Stxptoks. — ^These  commence  with  a 
vei^aiid  oppression  in  the  chest ;  a  dry, 
tickmig  cough;  a  quick,  sharp,  com- 
pHsible  pnlae;  a  saltish  taste  in  the 
Booth;  ft  flushed  face;  pain  in  the  head ; 
ad  moire  or  less  of  blood  expectorated  by 
fte  fofoe  ci  a  dry,  irritating  cough,  either 
ftom  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  from 
tbs  broiieiual  tabes. 

CxvwML — ^Ihese  may  prooeed  from  a 
fiibeas  of  blood  at  a  certam  period  of  life, 
ham  previous  disease  of  the  ports,  from 
friiipnts,  and  other  causes.  This  disease 
ia  easily  disfcingaished  from  katnatentetis, 
or  Uood  from  the  stomach*  by  the  latter 
Wag  Tomited,  eonainff  away  in  larger 
i|Miiililiua,and  of  a  darker  colour ;  where- 
■  that  spit  iro  from  the  chest  is  in  small 
qMtiities,  mad  of  a  bzigfat,  florid  colour. 

TiBA.TiEBVTw — ^It  is  seldom  necessary, 
or  eren  proper,  to  bleed  from  the  system 
Jb  this  OBMse,  though  a  few  leeches  m>- 


pills.    Take  of- 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  20  grains. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    2  grains. 

Sulphate  of  potass  .  .  2  scruples. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  six 
powders ;  one  to  be  given  evary  half-hour 
or  hour,  till  the.  violence  of  the  bleeding 
is  arrested.  The  feet  are  to  be  kept  ho^ 
the  chest  cool,  adld  drinks  taken,  the 
bowels  acted  on  by  the  Epsom  salts  mix- 
ture, and  the  patient  kept  tranquil.  See 
Hemobshagb. 

BLOOD,  VOMITING  OFw— Biaw*- 
temesis. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  much  the  some 
as  those  just  described,  attended,  however, 
with  nausea  and  sickness,  with  the 
vomiting  of  a  quantity  of  dark-coloured, 
grumous  blood,  mixed  more  or  less  with 
the  contents  of  the  stomach. 


Ca^ubbb. — ^The  causes   producing   this 
disease  may  ariso  from  long-suppressed 

,  — ^^ „  .„..«,»^  ^- .  evacuations,-  compiesaion  o£  i]h&  \x«cx  ox 

ovw  the  loarea»t'haaa  will  oAea  daI apJeeaoL,  the  buxatmg  of  tunio\kxa,  ot  ^xa. 
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sudden  violence,  such  as  blows,  &o.  This 
disease  is  seldom  fatal  unless  attended  with 
orfiramic  mischief. 

The  TBEATHBSTT  ocmsists  in  applying 
bags  of  pounded  ice  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach;  giving  a  simple  farinaceous  diet; 
sn  occasional  dose  of  grejpowder,  followed 
hj  a  colocynth  pill,  if  the  hver  be  concerned 
in  the  disease ;  or  the  Epsom  salt  mixture 
prescribed  in  Spitting  m  Blood,  with  acid 
drinks:  the  same  if  caused  bj  accident; 
but,  if  necessary,  an  opium  piU  at  bedtime, 
or  the  pills  prescribed  in  the  last  disease, 
with  the  same  general  directions.  See 
Hbmobbhaob. 

BLOWS  are  serious  only  when  inflicted 
on  parts  where  important  organs  are  likely 
to  oe  injured;  thus,  blows  on  the  head 
and  neck,  over  the  heart  and  stomach,  are 
more  likely  to  be  serious  than  elsewhere. 
Parts  well  covered  with  flesh  are  less 
affected  by  such  injuries  than  the  shins, 
or  immediately  over  joints.  According  to 
the  force  with  which  the  blow  is  given,  it 
is  followed  by  a  rupture  of  one  or  more 
small  vessels,  by  swelbng,  and  discolora- 
tion. When  delivered,  however,  on  a 
dangerous  part,  and  if  likely^  to  be  followed 
by  fatal  consequences,  the  injured  person 
becomes  deadly  £Etin^  loses  all  physical 
power,  and  appears  in  a  state  of  coma. 

TsBATMBiTT.^-For  injuries  the  result 
of  ordinary  blows,  unattended  with  firac* 
ture,  the  treatment  must  depend  ereatly 
upon  the  situation  of  the  hurt.  If  there 
be  much  tumefaction,  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  swelling,  and  the  bleeding 
encouraged  by  a  sponge  and  hot  water, 
after  which,  the  following  lotion  should 
be  applied  cold.    Take  of— 

Sal  ammoniac  powdra  •    ^  ounce. 
Camphor  water  .    .         1  quart. 
Dissolve,  and  add—* 

Vin^ar 4  ounces. 

Mix.  Keep  the  part  constantly  wet  with 
cloths  dipped  in  the  lotion.  If,  however, 
the  injury  is  over  a  joint,  the  lotion  must 
be  applied  wattn.  When  the  blow  has 
causeid  fainting  and  loss  of  power,  brandy 
and  ammonia,  with  ether,  must  be  given 
in  small  doses  frequency,  cold  water 
dashed  on  the  &ce,  and  the  spine  rubbed 
with  turpentine,  oil,  and  hartshorn ;  and 
Aould  the  insensibility  continue,  the 
patient  must  be  put  to  bed,  hot  watcnr  and 
mustard  implied  to  his  feet  and  legs,  fino> 
tion  estabushed  oret  the  heart  and  chest, 
and  artificial  respiration^  adopted  should 
the  state  of  syncope  continue  unabated. 

BLUE  DISEASE,  or  C^nom.— This 
^  a   dkeaee  tlMt  depends   upon  some 


ori^^inal  imperfection  of  the  heart,  b^ 
which  venous  blood  becomes  mixed  wita 
arterial, — ^usually  the  result  of  the  valve 
betweoi  the  right  and  left  ventricle  re* 
mainine  permanently  open,  in  oonsequflnoe 
of  which,  the  skin  assumes  the  hue  of  Hbm 
venous  blood.  This  is  purely  a  disease  of 
infancy,  only  one  case  bemg  recorded 
whore  the  patient  lived  to  uie  age  of 
thirty-seven.  See  Hbabt,  and  Advxob 
TO  Motiibbs. 

BLUE  OINTMENT. —The  popuhr 
name  of  Mercurial  Ointment,  which  see. 

BLUE  PILL. — ^A  protoxide  of  mereory, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  mereniial 
preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Whet 
the  ^rey  powder  is  in  a  dry  form,  the  blue 
pill  IS  in  a  moist  one;  each  possfSiiiy 
analogous  properties,  and  being  ehemw 
cally  nearly  alke.  For  mode  of  prepen^^ 
tion,  see  MBBCintT. 

Medical  Fropertiet, — ^Blue  pill  ezerli 
three  distinct  actions  on  the  systeniy  as- 
cording  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  givan; 
vis.,  as  an  alterative,  aperient,  and  siakv 
gogue — or  a  medicine  to  excite  the  flow  of 
the  saliva.  As  an  alterative,  either  akne^ 
in  doses  of  from  1  to  3  grains  twice  a  dayi 
or  in  conjunction  with  Colombo  or  quinine; 
or  taken  with  tiie  decoction  of  8anaparilh» 
it  may  be  made  to  act  either  as  an  altenk 
tive  or  a  tonic,  or  both.  As  an  i^teriei^ 
taken  in  doses  of  from  4  to  8  grains,  it  will 
be  found  to  act  as  an  easy,  ^icient,  aad 
satisfiuTtory  purgative,  producing  a  fbU 
action  on  the  bowels  witnout  any  griping 
or  inconvenience  whatever.  As  a  sudo- 
gogue,  in  doses  of  1  grain  exerj  thrst 
hours,  it  is  employed  to  act  on  tne  sali- 
vary glands,  in  cases  of  indigestion,  or 
stomachic  affections,  proceemng  firam 
functi<malderang^ent  of  that  organ.  To 
enable  the  blue  pill  to  act  in  this  special 
manner — as  a  stomachic — ^it  is  necosiSiT 
to  contiiiue  its  use  for  some  time^  aad 
prevent  its  acting  in  either  of  the  other 
two  ways.  To  effect  this,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  combine  a  substance  with  the 
blue  pill,  which  will  keep  it  in  the  8|y8taii» 
and  prevent  its  action  on  either  the 
stomach  or  the  bowels ;  that  substaoee  ii 
powdored  kino,  which,  when  a  sialogogtie 
action  is  desired,  should  be  mixed  wiu  the 
piU  in  the  proportion  of  1  grain  of  kino  to 
2  grains  ci  blue  pill.  A  two-grain  bine 
piU,  with  1  grain  of  kino,  given  evoy 
hours,  till  the  mouth  feels  tender,  and 
extra  flow  oi  saliva  follows,  will  ' 
the  success  of  the  action,  when  the  Une 
pill  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
niUowina  mcyming    a  couple  of   com* 
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Boloeyntli  pills  given,  suooeeded, 
Moy,  in  six  Koun  by  a  common 

Eai4M»  'vlu<^  '^'^  cany  off  the 
'  :£poni  the  tystaai,  and  lave  the 
from  any  risk  of  salivation,  unless, 
be  shoull  get  wet  during  the  time 
r  it.  See  Saliyatiok. 
B  SKUS. — A  condition  of  the  body 
tncasod  in  the  collapse  stage  of 
sfauolenu  See  Crolbjlx, 
S8TONE.  — Blue  vitriol,  blue 
I,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  is  a 
■alt^  composed  of  sulphuric  acid, 
)],  and  copper,  and  found  in  a 
mJts  in  copper  mines,  from  which 
lined  in  la^  pyramidal  crystals 
1  blue  colour,  ot  an  acid,  metallic, 
in^ly  astringent  taste,  and  easily 
n  water. 

a2  Properties, — ^Intemally,  blue- 
ts as  an  emetic  and  a  tome;  and 
ly,  as  a  stimulant,  astringent,  and 
ic  As  an  emetic,  in  cases  of 
e  poisons,  bluestone  is  a  drug  of 

emcacy  and  despatch,  geneially 
ithin  a  few  minutes  from  the  time 
g'y  tiie  dose  being  from  6  to  16 
hnohred  in  warm  water.  As  a 
eases  of  convalescence  from  fever, 
a,  i^eral  debility,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
yais,  bluestone,  either  alone  or  in 
tion  with  other  tonics,  is  a  drug 

reliable  advantage,  and  may  to 
doses  ran^png  from  one-fourth  of 
to  1|  grains  three  times  a  day. 
QEtemaUy  is  far  greater  and  more 
^than  intemalfy,  and  asa  collyrium, 
fior  the  eyes,  in  certain  conditions 
vgan,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain 
nmce  of  common  or  rose  water,  is 
ty  serviceable,  acting  as  a  gentle 
efidal  stimulant.  As  a  lotion  or 
\  indolent  ulcers,  or  those  of  a 
daxacter,  in  the  proportion  of 
o  6  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
ffMmmwg  and  corrective  appli- 
o  warts,  dis«ised  formations,  or 
nie  aoreSy  either  scattered  over  as 
■r,  or  tlie  crystal  rubbed  on  the 
ia  salt  will  oe  found  of  singular 

See  CoppBBAS. 
a. — ProfessionaUy  called  Furuu- 
Uiis,  though  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
Dybe  called  a  cutaneous  affection, 
aat  ctf  it  is  always  in  the  true  skin 
niar  tissue.  This  painful  disease 
itomacribed,  hard,  inflammatory 
^  of  a  deep  red  colour  from  the 
Bceedin^ly  painful,  and  almost 
anninatmg,  after  a  tediousprocess, , 
A  hoil  genanlljr  com'  j 


menoes  with  a  small  red  pimple,  imcom- 
monly  tender  and  angry-looking,  which, 
after  a  time,  enlarges,  having  a  white 
point,  and  a  broad,  luurd,  well-defined  base 
spreading  under  tl^  skin.  As  the  sweUing 
advances,  the  point  or  apex  sinks,  till  the 
whole  assumes  the  form  of  a  flat,  elevated 
cake,  with  a  puckered  centre.  The  sup- 
puration is  always  slow,  and  never  perfect, 
for  the  discharge,  or  pus,  is  tinged  or 
mixed  with  blood  and  fibres  of  the  cellular 
tissue. 

Caubes.— Boils  nearly  always  arise  from 
constitutional  causes,  and  are,  in  reality, 
efforte  of  nature  to  throw  off,  or  relieve 
the  body  of^  some  impurity,  that,  retained 
in  the  ^tem,  would  be  prejudicial  to 
health;-  nence  they  have  been  popularhp" 
called  healthy,  as  after  them  the  i^rBtem 
usually  feels  lighter  and  better.  Boils 
generally  occur  in  full-bodied,  free-living 

gersons,  in  robust  health  and  the  prime  of 
fe,  though  they  occasionallv  take  place  in 
weak,  emaciated  individuals.  The  parta 
most  liable  to  boils  are  the  neck,  between 
the  shoulders,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm 
and  the  hip,  or  vmpet  part  of  the  thij^h, 
rendering  the  sitting  posture  almost  im- 
possible. 

Tbeatmbkt.-*As  boils  seldom  come 
singly,  and  a  crop  or  succession  fonns 
either  in  the  same  neighbourhood  or  other 
parts,  some  practitioners  endeavour  to 
discuss  or  diraipate  them  either  by  ap- 
plying a  soft  extract  of  opium,  the  extract 
of'^leiul,  or  a  preparation  of  honey  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid;  but  almost  always 
this  is  not  onl^^  a  loss  of  time,  but  a 
source  of  irritation  and  suffering  to  the 
patient,  as  the  natural  intention  of  the 
swelling  is  to  proceed  to  suppuration.  To 
facilitate  this  object,  the  most  prudent 
practice  is,  from  the  first,  to  encourage  the 
suppuration  by  every  available  means, 
and  hot  emollient  poultices  are  the  best 
possible  i^pli(»htions;  and  of  these,  sudi 
articles  as  retain  the  heat  longest  are  tl^ 
best.  Linseed-meal  is  generally  considered 
the  most  suitable  articte  for  a  poultice,  and 
this,  with  barley-meal,  or  bran,  may  be 
steadily  employed,  using  one  or  the  other 
as  a  change,  for  the  poiutice  must  be  con- 
tinued for  some  considerable  time  before 
the  boil  will  be  far  enough  advanced  to  be 
interfered  with.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
portion  becomes  seft,  showing  that  sup- 
puration has  commenced,  an  incision  is  to 
be  made  through  the  skin  into  the  hard 
mass  below,  all  the  collected  matter  pressed 
out,  and  the  poulticing  oon^xiGd  ^C^  V\i« 
entire  core,  as  it  is  ^led,  'haa  X^eoii  ^- 
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iduiged.  To  Ikeilitati)  this,  the  open! 
in  tlui  Gnt  ioslanco  must  be  large,  anit, .. 
be  thotOHghlj  tffectunl,  sliould  be  cniciiil, 
or  in  the  form  nf  s  aim.  _  To  Pipedite  ihe 
Axjtulaion  of  the  for^,  it  is  BoniBtinL" 
tumoBtij  to  iraih  -the  sore  with  a  solutic 
of  bluettone,  or  tom'h  the  ftlera  wil 
nilxic  acid  or  loaiu-  ruustic.  Wb(ui  the 
whole  of  the  bar^i>Qpd  tiesue  has  bam 
JJirown  olf.  and  ihe  cavity  clnuied  b^ 
foinoniation  or  poultice,  u  piece  of  lint  u 
to  1)0  kid  over  the  pnrt,  which  will  aooa 
close  up  and  hEsl.  When  the  faealing 
proCMS,  Iwra-erer,  is  slow,  a  weak  eoluljlm 
of  bluestone  may  bo  used  to  stimnlsle  the 
gianulating  aurOiec,  and  the  diy  lint  re- 
It  is  daring  the  ciue  of  the  absAesa  tliat 
jnedicine  ahould  te  giren ;  and  na  such 

S infill  Tisitors  aa  boils  generally  procoed 
m  a  disordered  state  ot'  the  stomoeh  or 
bowolfl,  the  eoumfo  should  baein  by  taking 
a  couple  of  compound  colomith  pilts, 
jbllowed,  if  cccceear;,  b;  a  black  draught; 
and  the  day  aR«r,  tho  pUla  and  mixture 
preauribad  below.    Take  of— 

Blue  pill  ...    1  scruple. 

Compound  rhubarb  pill     1  seruple. 

Eitraet  pf  henbane      .     1  scruple. 

Powdered  Colombo  .  .  10  grains. 
Mil,  and  diTide  into  12  pills;  one  t 
taken  three  times  a  day.    Take  of— 

Infutiou  of  quassia      .    6  ounces. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  .  .  SO  drops. 
Uui :  two  labl»paunf  uIh  to  be  taken  e 

toted  for    bbe   qu 

rhanRe  of  food  and  a  full  dii 

of  tins  disease,  Bnd_espcsiBlly 


BOMBtrS.  —  A  ringi 
ears,  from  a  Latin  worfi 
«  hum ;  a  word  used  to  ( 
■  ■    ueallM 


ignifying  a 


aiionally  substi- 


id.    The 


a  both,  ' 


ftietion,  will  bo  found  cmiaenlly  serri 
able.    See  CaebuNci.E. 

BOLE.  — An  nr|:iIlnceoUB  earth,  used 
■eltern^y  an  a  dustmgpowder  forir'—'- 

BOLET  AESIESIIn.— a   red 


J  properU 


es.   and  W'gely  used  by 
oti-powder :  it  is  partic 
_._     .      ...     in  all  scorbutic  afctic 
of  the  giuna.  and  espeeiaUy  in  that  soft, 
•pongy  state  of  them  common  to  scurry 
M  the  mouth.     Sec  Tooin-PowDBB. 

BOLETUa  IGNAEID3.— The  agaric 
tJie  Iwletua  ia  obo  a  species  oF  MusInDDm, 
which  SCO. 

BOLtrs.— A  latin  wtaA,  ngni^'nic  a 

Siece,  a  bit,  a  moutUHiI,  a  larg:e  pQl)  a 
irm  of  giTing  medicine  Tery  much  in 
Fijfuo  S/tj  jesia  ago,  bni  now  entirely 


BONE.—djior'°M<]«n,"Bone»  ore  barf, 
iBBcnsible,  organised  parts  of  tbe  bodrt  nt 
a  white  colour  in  youth  nad  miil.Rge,'lM 
tkrk  and  gwaey  in  adiaoced  life;  -et « 
spongy,  compact  tesfure,forniiii([*e««l 
framework  of  most  animal  hoSit^  ncH^ 
as  Bupporta  andprol«tion  toothermm^ 
and  aflbrding  attachment  to  the  muld^ 
which  net  as  lerars  io  the  body,  anri  gii«  ■ 
motion  and  locomotion  to  tlw  ftaiM 
"Bones  are  highij  ffrgam'zed  and  are  cum-  i 
posed  of  n  flne  porous  membrane  celW  i 
cellular  tuuiue,  the  culls  np  ineslieid'nlinfa  i 
are  filled  up  with  an  oueoUe  4ir  bum  : 
dcpoail,  each  bone  taking  its  ^pe  ti<a  i 
the  duty  it  has  to  peribrm.  j 

All  bones  are  hollow,  and  comiist  of  tm  ■ 
plates,  tho  space  between  being-  filled  tg  i 
wilh  1  kind  of  honeycomb  arnmminiw  ■; 
"he  eeUs  of  which  are  filled  wHh  a  fiit  • 
ani-fluicl  oil,  that  Berres  to  give  tto*  t 
ehtoesa  and  atrengtb,  and  tends  to  M«- 
■rve  them  from  tracture,  Io  which  thn  " 
■ould  else  be  constantly  liable  but  formii  ,' 

tho^e;  t 
hotlow  R] 


oil,    , 


■dwith 


to  the  round  ai  ) 
h  ns  those  of  tiie  i 
long,   cylindiiol,  i 

'     ■   '  whila  I 


ig    the    bone,   im] 
and  lisbtnesg  to  it.    Tho  1 
the  breaat-bonB,  Ihosp  of  tbf 
and  bones   of  the  skull,  consist  of  two  ', 
plates,  with  an  intetmedialc  canKdlatrf  , 


arts  strength  , 
at  bones,  bkff  -, 
shoulder,  hip,  f 


lymiihatiCB,  and  ns 

Bone  con-lists  of  cartilage,  gelatine,  mri- 
ra!  phosphate  of  lime,  carfionate  of  hmt, 
luate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  marnsnit 
oda,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  a 

The  skeleton  of  the  human  body  eon- 
Igtsof  318  bones,  iliTlded  into  two  cmI 
Bis,  with  the  ereeption  of  the  spnl 
olumo,  which  is  composed  of  28  sepEatt 
ones.    See  Skklktoh,  nndVBBTiBaa. 

Bones  are  sulgecli  to  discuses  Mb,  te 
)fl  parte  of  tho  body,  particulariy  to  m^. 
ammatioQ,  ulcemtr™,  carica,  eifaliatid& 
od  death,  or  Nciroais,  which  see. 

BOKAX.— Soraj  ioJ»,  or  tho  bibonil 
f  soda,  t  saline  conynund,  composed  of 

TUbeti'T^rm,  ind  Sonlli  Ama^a.    A 
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Ykito^  tsuugpsreni  exystal  of  aix^nded 
piimi^  tannuuiiiur  in  three-sided  or  six- 
■dad  ppmiidi.  Borax  is  invaluable  as 
I  flax  m  the  arts,  And  extensxrelj  used 

■  «  nUer  in  gold  and  silver,  and  also 
Hid  in  medicine,  both  as  a  lotion  and 
Imetmt,  or  oonfeotion  for  thmsh,  and  an j 
■ft  ind  painfbl  affection  of  tiie  tongoe, 
Mith,aiul  gams.    The  borax,  dissolved 

■  viter,  and  used  either  as  a  wash  or 
^^Klft  tot  wase  mouths,  affords  considerable 
riUL  The  usual  form  of  usin^  the  borax 
Irdnldren  in  thrush,  is  to  mix  the  pow- 
dB«d  adt  with  honej,  and  put  a  small 
jmtity  into  the  cmld's  mouth,  allow- 
■I  it  to  melt  and  diffuse:  this  is  called  a 
Tlsfhn,  vhioh  see.  Or  else  a  solution  of 
Availt  in  zose-miteir  is  used,  with  a  little 
h±  tied  to  a  stick  like  a  mop,  with  which 
Ae  lotion  ia  freely  applied  to  the  child's 
MOth.  See  Thbush.  It  is  also  used  as 
leoaiMtiB  wash  to  beautify  the  skin,  and 
■a angle  for  sore  tkroats.  SeeQABGLE, 
■d  CoauTic.  Borax  is  refrigerant  and 
inetie,  and  asefbl  both  in  salivation  and 

BOUGIE. — An  instrument,  either  made 
cf  illadble,  elaatie,  waxy  material,  capable 
cf  bong  bait  into  any  shape  required,  or 
■amfaietiired  of  polished  iron  or  steel, 
■d  fonoed  into  a  curve.  Bougies  are 
nde  of  niany  eixes,  gradually  enlaj^ing 
B  cdSn^  and  numbered  from  a  demiite 
Igm^  npwazd*  ISbe  olrjeet  of  this  instru- 
■ntiito  overcome  a  contraction  or  stric- 
anin  one  or  oUier  of  the  great  passaces, 
H  IIm  OBKiphaffai  or  gaQet,  the  urethra, 

■  IhnHfiiliiin  SVxr  the  mode  of  introducing 
ifai  bougie^  see  STBionnn.  The  only 
fjmmX  pEeeantkm  nooQwai'j  to  mention 
i^wim  the  mataffie  one  ii  used,  to  wann 
it  brfbra  bon^  aB^loyed,  and  in  botii 

to  oil  the  ^""^  -ji-^ 


lOWBI^SLnrafbAlOCAZCIGBr  OF.— 
UsterMiL  dHusftBiidaUe  disease,  which 
a  an  aeoto  mftBBBatiflD  of  the  ]^eBtoneal 
cost,  !■  inMiwliiig'*"'"r  of  the  mtestines 
md  dl  tha  abdauHarViseem,  involving 
also  the  Am—Jtinioal  of  the  bowels  them- 
ttlves^  is  one  of  flfa  moat  farmidable  of  all 
the  inflammationa  of  the  bodv,  and  de- 
maada  the  moat  immediate  ana  energetic 
flKne  of  treatment. 

begin  with  sharp 
the  abdomen,  with  a  darting, 
twirting  iBwoewion  of  pains  round  the 
aarel,  all  greatly  increased  by  pressure; 
at  the  aame  time  there  ia  great  tension  or 
tiriitneai  of  the  int^aments. 

xhe  patient  ia  amud  to  move  his  head 
w  tsma,  at  9BJ  ptari  ci  the  bodj,  £vm  the  J 


fear  of  increasing  his  sufferings ;  the  legs 
are  drawn  up  and  bunt,  to  afford  relief;  at 
the  same  time  there  is  an  obstinate  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  with  sickness  and 
vomiting — generally  of  bile,  but  if  the  in- 
flammatory action  is  very  low,  occasionally 
of  crude,  uid  even  feculent  matter, — and 
the  pulse,  at  first  quick  and  sharp,  becomes 
harc^  frequent,  and  contracted.  The 
strength  seems  exhausted,  and  tihie  water 
is  lupi-coloured  and  scantv. 

Wnen  about  to  prove  iatal,  the  pulse 
sinks  and  becomes  small  and  weak,  the 
features  are  pale  and  shrunk,  the  extremi- 
tiM  grow  cold,  a  clammv  sweat  bedews 
the  Dody,  and  a  violent  hiccough  precedes 
the  death. 

When  a  favourable  turn  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  pulse  rises,  the  bowels  act 
freely,  the  pain  and  tension  subside,  and 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  urine  is  freely  voided. 

This  (usease  usually  terminates  in  reso- 
lution, ulceration,  or  gangrene.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  from  colic  by  being 
attended  wiui  fever,  by  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  by  the  pain  being  increased  by 
pressure,  whereas  in  colic  it  is  reUeved 
by  it. 

Treatment. — In  this,  the  first  object 
is  to  allay  the  inflammatory  action,  and 
then  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  The  first 
of  these  intentions  must  be  effected  by 
bleeding  from  the  arm,  in  quantity  pro- 
portionate to  the  age  of  the  patient  and 
urgency  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  from  nine  to  eighteen  leeches  round 
the  novel,  by  placing  the  pataont  in  a  hot 
bath  for  five  or  seven  minutes,  and  by  the 
use  of  repeated  fomentations  of  hot  camo- 
mile tea  over  the  abdomen,  and  a  suppo- 
sitory of  five  grains  of  opium  placed  in  the 
rectum.  One  of  the  lollowing  powders 
is  then  to  be  given  every  two  hours  for 
four  times  in  succession.    Take  of — 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    6  grains. 
Mix  minutely,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

IVo  hours  after  the  last  powder,  an 
ounce  and  a  half— if  to  an  adult  man — of 
castor  oil  is  to  be  given  in  a  little  pepper- 
mint water.  Should  the  bowels  not  act 
within  an  hour  after,  a  warm  injection  of 
a  quart  of  thin  ffruelC  ^th  castor  oil,  must 
be  thrown  up  ma  bowels  by  means  of  an 
enema  syringe,  and  in  half  an  hour  i^ler, 
a  drop  (n  croton  oil  placed  on  the  tongue, 
and  the  sune  kind  of  injection  repeated. 
When  the  bowels  begin  to  act  freely  the 
symptoms  abate,  and  the  patient  la  to 
be  given  warm  mucilaginous  dnnks,  wudi 
the  rolk>wing  mixture.    Take  oi— > 
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tedupliartkKi  of  the  othv. 
iridod  mto  tluw  puti — tlN 


Mi., 


When  the  Tomiting  ia  vmj  . 
oontmued,  there  ia  fear  of  an  mtumucep- 
tion;  in  which  cue,  from  one  to  thna 
ounces  of  qoicksilTcr  mnit  be  nroUawed, 
in  the  hope  of  overeonltng  the  otntniction. 
Gee  lammVKsgmos.  laii  OinBiiii. 

BOWELS,  OBSTBCCTION  OF.  See 
CoBBTlPtTioy. 

BBACHIUM.— The  um ;  from  whence 
«a  obtain  the  word  bTHchUl,  lU  the  brichud 
artery,  or  nerre,  the  name  of  the  chief 


ioilniin^  each  hemiqihara  baiw  i 
mbdirided,  t)T  deep  flMum  eaBtd  (olas  ■ 
into  thne  Mm,  named,  from  (heir  litm  -^ 
tion,  the  anteriv,  middkv  >i>d  watlnB  ^ 
lobei.  The  oenWhun,  a  ■malbrtoi^k  , 
■Jmplj  diridBil  into  two  P|>Mi — the  ij^  % 
and  left  hemiophetea.     jiiat  portion  il  if 


and  differs  matenally  ii 

the  laiser  brain,  being  composed  of  flit  >,- 
tened  uyera,  or  /ruwK*,  The  medoBi  ^ 
oblongata  ifl  lomewhat  of  a  funnel  ih^Q  ^ 

and im  like  a  continuoui  piocsa  tf  Ai  ^ 

latter  part  of  the  biain,  and  paaaea  onl  (f  ^ 


BRAIN',  THE.— Ihia  importuit  organ,    | 
the  aeat  of  Knuttian,  thought,  and  intel-    the  ipinal  column.    See  ji 
lig«nc^  and  contained  in  the  cari^  formed    i  —    - 
b;  the  hcmca  comprising  tbecaae  of  the  akull, 
haa  been  described  b;  modem  phrenologiMa 
a*  being  a  laigp  flat  cake,  which,  if  care- 
fully ui2blded  and  apread  out,  would  oOTcr 
a  cranilar  uea  of  aevtnd  feet  in  diameter. 
The    btsiu    ao    Expanded   ia  folded  and 
doubled  up  in  the  moat    adnurable  and 
woEuierful  manner,  to  enable  it  to  adapt 
iCeelf  to  the  natiow,  oral  cayitf  of  the 
irrontHM  that  icceitea  it ;  these  Amblings 
or  told*  being  the  convolutiona,  aa  tli^ 

,..,   _.._.,.  inip^tb---^ ■^--- 

be  ekuU- 
the  acience  of  phrenology 
external  ^mbola. 

Anatomically,  the  brain  i^._~  .»  ...- 
parts,  the  oxtetnol  and  internal.  The 
external  or  outer  portion  is  termed  ^le 
bark,  or  ettttritiout  part,  fnrai  its  aahy  grey 
oolour;  it  ia  aJso  called  tJie  glandular, 
<r  secretory,  bccauBo  it  was  eupposed  to 
poaseea  acme  of  the  secreting  properties  of 
a  gland.  This  portion  ia  composed  of  a 
fine  cellular  membrane,  through  which  a 
oongeiies  of  extremely  minute  bkwdreaaeli 
diculate  &eel;.  The  internal  portion,  the 
largest  and  the  moat  con*i*tent  part  of  the 
biam,  is  called  the  iHtdHltarf  portiaa,  ao 
named  bom  itj  white  manowy  qipenrance, 
and  conaiste  of  bundles  of  nunuto  fibres 
interlaced  together.  Both  these  portion* 
are  intimately  united  in  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  or,  aa  it  it  called,  in  the  twiaaial 
linSf  £he  fibovs  of  the  right  aide  paaaing  to 
tbeleOiUidviefimtai  IhnaeaMinda  tf 


^0.  1,  \,  AniflriDT  Lobea  of  the  CeisltlMi  ^ 
a,  X.  Uiddls  Lobea.  S,  3.  Potisrior  IdkW  > 
*.  i.  Bifht  and  I<e(t  Hajiiiiubsil  el  Ha  t 
GarcbdBin.  S.  Cammenaamont  ef  lk«  i 
UednUs  ObloDgat*.  ' 

Beaides  the  eitofnal  ease  of  the  iIcbIL  { 
the  brain  is  enetosed  in  tint  intani  i 
inTMttma  or  mambrauei,  two  of  IhaB   i 
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bj  the  ancients,  who  believed  that 
are  birth  to  and  supported  all 
ETOiu  mass  within  the  head,  the 
i.  Thus  the  first,  a  strong  fibrous 
,  18  named  dura  mater,  or  hard 
,  because  firm  and  resistoit,  lining 
de  of  the  skull  and  top  of  the  brain, 
tding  down  long  processes  between 
»  hemispheres  and  convolutions  in 
ogous  manner  to  the  toufh  mem- 
bund  lining  the  inner  shell  of  a 
,  to  which  uruit  the  brain  bears  a 
general  resemblance.  The  second 
M  the  pia  maters  or  kind  mother, 
I  it  dips  into  every  fold  and  convo- 
if  the  brain,  and  is  a  fine  delicate 
me,  covered  in  every  part  with 
roric  of  bloodvessels,  and  is  the 
1  by  whidi  nourishment  is  carried 
gulMtance  of  the  brain.  The  third 
named  the  arachmnd  membrane, 
■M  resemblance  to  a  spider^s  web. 
yper  uses  and  ardet  of  these  invest- 
NriU  be  given  elsewhere, 
'een  the  folds  and  doublings  of  the 
Ltions  of  the  brain  there  are  several 
I,  or  open  spaces  and  elevations, 
lave  received  from  different  anato- 
lames,  acocnrding  to  their  shape  or 
eh  as  the  Yentrides,  Fornix,  Hip- 
Oy  Ac,  which  see. 
[miBan  brain  is  larger  in  proportion 
•i  of  anj^  other  animal,  imd  weighs, 
idnlt  man,  about  three  pounds,  and 
ftmale  two  pounds  twelve  ounces; 
we  axe  many  receptions  to  both 

IS  been  discovered  that  the  intelli- 
if.  an  ATiitnal  d^ends  much  en  the 
iiitiea  or  oonvomtions  of  the  brain ; 
«r  llie  animal  sinks  in  the  scale  of 
wmpk,  the  9mo0ther  becomes  the 
jjrliia  bnin*  Por  the  arteries  and 
rfliib  osgatiy  see  CiBCiriATiov  op 


EELU  fubject  to  several  diseases 
■BJ  aceidenta;  for  the  former,  see 

tMA^lOV    OV    THB     BbAIXT     AITD 

Ranu^  Majtul;  and  for  the  latter, 
[ov,  Ck>vcuBsioxr,  Buptubb, 


US,  SOFTENING  OF,  or  Bamol- 
mi.  —  This  is  a  chronic  affection, 
fiog  firom  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
of  the  brain,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
1   after   the  primary  cause.     See 

KXATIOV  OF  THB  BbAIIT. 

kN.^The  husk  or  shell  of  wheat, 

,  as  it  contains  a  considerable  amoimt 

finnaceous  property  of  the  grain, 

i  by  the  Scotch  to  make  a  euBaoid,  / 


gelatinous,  and  very  nutritious  food,  ex- 
tremely serviceable  as  a  diet  to  the  con- 
valescent patient  in  fevers,  called  Sowans, 
which  see.  Bran  is  only  used  medically 
as  a  surgical  affont  in  poultices,  for  which 
it  is  very  well  adapted;  a  few  handfiils 
being  sewn  in  a  Dag,  and  the  whole 
dipped  into  hot  water,  makes  a  dean, 
economical,  and  very  useftil  poultice.  See 
Poultice. 

BBANDT. —  A  well-known  powerfu 
spirit,  obtained  by  distillation  £rom  wine, 
uid  is,  in  combination,  often  used  in  medi* 
cino  as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  either  with 
water,  or  with  ammonia,  ether,  and  opium. 
Brandy  consists  of  alcohol  and  essential  oil 
and  water.    See  Spibits,  and  Dbines. 

BBANKS.— A  Scotch  term,  signifying 
a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  in 
children.  See  Mumps.  Also  the  name  of 
a  coarse  kind  of  buckwheat. 

BBEAD.— The  flour  or  meal  of  any 
grain,  prepared  with  or  without  leaven  or 
fermentation,  and  made  into  a  dough,  and 
baked  or  toasted  in  different  shaped  masses, 
is  denominated  bread.  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  bread  consiBts  of  its  fSarina,  or 
flour;  which,  in  turn,  owes  its  nutrient 
properties  to  certain  oreanic  principles 
residing  in  the  flour,  such  as  sugar,  gum, 
starch,  and  gluten,  which  last  is  the  most 
important  substance,  wheaten  flour  yield- 
ing a  larger  quantity  of  gluten  than  that 
of  any  other  grain.  See  Foods,  FIiEBH- 
POBMIKG,  &c. 

BBEAD-FBTJIT  TBEE.  — This  re- 
markable and  invaluable  tree  grows  wild 
in  the  Ladrone,  Otaheite,  and  other  Poly- 
nesian islands,  and  usually  attains  the 
height  of  a  small  oak  or  apple  tree.  The 
bread-fruit  belongs  botanicfdly  to  the 
Artoearpus  incisa.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
spherical  form,  and  grows  on  the  bouehs, 
Uke  apples,  but  as  large  as  a  small  melon, 
or  a  penny  loaf.  It  has  a  reticulated 
surface,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick,  tough 
skin,  or  rind,  with  a  small  core,  or  centnd 
pith.  The  port  used  for  food  is  the  peri- 
carp, or  fleshy  portion  between  the  skin 
and  core;  it  is  perfectly  white,  and  in 
general  appearance  resembles  the  crumb 
of  new  bread.  It  is  usually  toasted  before 
being  eaten,  and  in  flavour  greatly  re- 
sembles bread  made  with  potatoes  or 
artichokes:  it  is  remarkably  nutritious 
and  easy  of  digestion. 

The  only  d&iwback  to  the  bread-fruit 
is  that  it  must  be  eaten  when  new,  or 
freahly  plucked;  for  if  gathered  above 
iwen^-jfour  hours,  it  beocsaie&  dsrj  «xA 
i^fiaky.    The  fruit  is  ia  aeaaon.  ioT  ^K^Vi 
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months  of  tlie  year,  and  darisf  its  con 
Unuauee  the  nativee  i*t  ootlung  else  ij 
Qie  ahapo  of  bread.    Bee  Food. 


BBEA£  FAST.— This,  being  the  most 
importaat  meal  in  the  tventy-foor  hours 
to  piTnoDB  in  health,  is  even  of  greater 
conaoqucmce  to  the  inTalid :  for  upon  tiie 

this  meal,  t]io  greateet  fatigue  and  moat 
aetiio  duties  of  the  daj  are  tranaacfed ; 
and  if  the  brain  be  not  healthil;  stiinulated, 
bj  a  suSeiencT  of  alimoit  at  that 

ia  innmaBiblo  for  . .  ^  

bia  aailj  bnaiocae  ttith  credit  to  himaelf 


10  lon^  to  tnuuact 
credit  to  hiroaeK 
r  advantage  t«  othcra.  The  breakfut, 
both  in  health  and  neknenE,  should  be 
always  punetoall; 
■olid  food  eonsiuned 
bo  disposed  of. 
To  emable  *  pcra 


n  pOfsibl; 


a  due 


or  a  bloater,  ihoold  be  ta^en  vith  the 
meal,  so  as  to  insure  the  ea^c  of  a  oon- 
aiderable  amount  of  bread,  and  to  give  ihe 
atomach  a  natural  stimnlsnt  by  tite  bulk 
of  Ihe  alimeat  taken ;  the  proper  time  at 
__  wbicb  the  bTBatfaat  shoold  take  plaeo 
lAnM  depend  apoa  the  oceapation  or  eii- 


of  tlie  pemon  moat  intsrestod; 
but,  to  be  bonsficlal,   it  ahonld  not  be 
Kwner  than  an  hour  after  riaiiw.    IVlMBi 
howercr,  tlua  cannot  be  sSeetM,  and  two 
or  three  bonn  must  elapae  betncen  Hd 
lifling  &om  bod  and  tbe  broaUkat,  a  en 
of  milk  and  a  biscuit,  or  a  omat  of  bna^ 
ought  to  be  token  before  perfbrroinf  a^ 
bOflinesB,  to  give  the  stomach,  which  is  tX   . 
that  time  particularly  actrre,  amncrtlui^ 
on  whichtoeieiuiieite  digeatintftmetiia;    I 
for  if  left  empty  for  any  length  Of  time,  it  ' 
maj  beooiBC  torpid,  and  when  th*  pcrM  ' 
amTes,  eitJier  rcfViK  to  act  or  act  is- 
perfectly,  sndiring  the  great  bcne&t  to  b  J 
e^eet«d from  a^»d  bneak&at-  ' 

BBEAfT.— The  bicarta,  as  ooniiKd  la  ' 
woman,  an  those  soft  and  defeats  p»  ' 
tubtmnccfl  situated  on  the  uppor  ttd  * 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  and  eonnatiiv  ^ 
of  the  nipple  and  its  daik  red  areola,  iriB  , 
tbe  itilflguaients  common  to  the  leM  j  '~ 
tbe  body,  and  the  Eoamnuuy  glaoda  Art 
lie  immediatelj  beneath  the  skin,  m-  * 
roimded  by  cellulnf  tissue;   tbeee,  viA  _ 


M,, 


to  discuss  tbe  in( 

sympathy  existing  between  ttis  utna 


nstiCute  tho  f^Bllt 


subject  will  be  entered  upon  faenafla. 
Tbe  present  article  ie  confined  entiidy  ' 
to  the  accidents  to  which  the  breasts  at  ' 
liable  during  the  period  of  suckling.  * 

Tbo  moat  Sequent  afiection  to  whidi  ^ 
these  organs  an  liable  at  Bueh  a  time  is  ** 

tion,  inducing  w^t  is  o^ed  a  li«b>  * 

CiiTSBg.~nuce  arc  eitrowly  nanr-  ' 
nms,  and  bj  no  means  always  aatialhriOiT.  ' 
The  spplication  of  cold  or  wet  doOn  W  ' 
the  part;  damp  feet  ^  menial  anxiety;  1~ 

eiecBsiye  flow  of  milk,  and  o~ 

rmstontion   of  the   orgfana ; 


uiidue 

dental  £low,  mav  severally  eanse  it.  SoA 
accidents  usual^  occur  within  Qie  Sat 
six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  eUU, 
though  often  taking  place  witlun  the  flnt 
week  :  they  may  ha^ipoi  at  tnj  period  of 
maternity,  either  with  the  fint  diM  V 
the  last. 

SutFTona.  —  These  cmnmawB  wiSi 
heat  and  restlessness ;  pain  in  Um  hliaeh. 
which  feel  hard,  hunp^,  and  hot;  ahootiBK 
or  darting  pains  ruunoig  {com-  the  trauf 
to  the  aim-plte-,  at  tlw  same  tima  At 


fifiE 
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pube  if  excited  and  febrile,  and  a  degree 
of  &rer  manifests  itsolf  in  tlie  system, 
vith  headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  a 
diiU  throbbiag  sensation  experienced  in 
tte  organ  itself,  accompanied  bj  hectic 
nmptoms  in  tiie  patient,  —  all  |)lainlj 
aoving  the  tendency  to  suppumtion. 

Tbbatxxht.— Tlie  first  eoRxrts  of  the 

florgeon    should    be   bent    to   avert   the 

fombUitj  of  an  abscess  forming;    but 

iC  after  a  reasonable  time,  it  Incomes 

trident  this  oannot  be  effected,  suppura- 

tun  must  be  encouraged  by  every  avail- 

•kie  means.     If  the  breasts  are  very  full, 

tad  the   child  unable  to   reduce  them 

fliffiaently,  they  should  be  emptied  or 

ndoeed  as  soon  as  possible,  cither  by  the 

flmih  of  the  nurse,  or,  if  they  can  be 

pRKOied,  what  is  much  better,  by  two 

flr  three  blind  puppies.    If  neither  can 

be  obtained,  the   breast-pump  must  be 

oq^yed, — the  only  objection  being  that 

tke  prcssuTo  caused  by  the  instnunent, 

vidle  the  breast  is  in  such  an  irritable 

rist«^  maj  and  does  frequently  cause  the 

nppnration  which  the  remedies  are  meant 

tearert 

CeocuzTent  with  this,  the  bowels  must 
ke  asted  on  by  small  doses  of  compound 
lUiarb  pill— 3  grains  every  four  hours,-r— 
with  a  teaspoonml  of  Epsom  salts  and  a 
Ettle  eariMmateof  magnesia  in*peppermint 
viter  erery  six  hours,  till  they  act  on  the 
hnnilt.  ^11  furtlu^r  to  reduce  the  heat 
Md  fufaiess  of  the  breast,  the  following 
evBDonUing  embrocation  is  to  be  applied. 

CimpliGarated  oil ...    1  ounce. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...    3  drachms. 
IGx:  a  small  quantity  to  be  rubbed  over  the 
Imut,  and  allowed  to  evaporate,  repeat- 

?;  the  application  every  iiftoen  minutes. 
after  two  or  three  hours'  steady  use 
ttiis  remedy,  there  seems  no  adequate 
wjnrtion  in  the  size  of  the  breast,  the 
«qui  is  to  be  rubbed  either  with  plain 
MBobaeated  oil  or  lard,  the  palm  of  a 
Mfthaiid being  used  for  the  purpose,  the 
iatdtioa  being  continued  for  a  quarter  of 
m  hour  at  a  time.  If  these  effects  £ul 
Is  anest  the  sire  of  the  breast,  or  the 
png„,M>  of  auppuration,  hot  fomentations 
-■B  to  be  applied  constantly,  by  means 
«f  lanads,  wrung  oat  of  hot  water,  placed 
m  the  part»  and  oorered  with  a  piece  of 
'"-'■^■'  to  retain  the  heat.  As  soon  as 
Iks  aWeonn  if  fit  to  open,  an  incision 
■m  be  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
•■■DiBg,  so  as  to  insure  the  perfect  escape 
ti  die  matter,  and  the  fomentation  con- 
i — the  MMrtore  bein^  kept  Bxun  I 
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closing  by  the  insertion  of  a  bit  of  lint. 
During  the  progress  of  the  cure  the 
patient's  strength  must  bo  supported  by 
a  liberal  diet,  and  the  occasional  use  of 
wine,  and  even  bark  or  quinine,  if 
necessary.  For  other  affections  of  this 
organ,  see  Sucexing,  Cakceb,  Nipple. 
BBEATH,  IMPUEE.— There  are  fow 
things  more  offbnnve  than  a  foul  or  fcetid 
breath,  not  only  as  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  person  himself,  but  a  positive 
nmsance  to  all  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  approach  him.  Impure  breath,  except 
in  oases  of  illness,  and  when  the  patient  is 
under  a  course  of  mercury,  proceeds  from 
twocauses — anoglcctedstate  of  the  stomacii 
and  bowels,  or  from  decayed  teeth  and  an 
unclean  mouth;  and  as  in  either  case  the 
remedy  is  easy,  it  must  be  owin?  to  an 
innate  disregard  for  others'  commrt,  and 
neglect  of  his  own,  that  any  person  allows 
so  noxious  an  offence  to  contmue.  When 
the  cause  proceeds  from  the  bowels,  two 
or  three  colocynth,  or  compound  rhubarb 
pills,  taken  once  every  six  hours,  and  a 
black  draught,  or  half  on  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts  afterwards,  will  almost  always  remove 
it ;  while,  if  the  mouth  or  teeth  are  tho 
cause,  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
lime,  used  twice  a  day  as  a  wash  for  the 
mouth,  rubbing  the  gums  and  teeth  atler 
each  time  with  a  dry  cloth,  will  soon 
remove  all  cause  of  complaint;  or,  what 
is  still  better,  the  daily  employment  of  a 
tooth-brush,  and  the  followmg  dentl&ice. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  charcoal  .    .    ^  ounce. 

Cuttle-lish 2  drachms. 

Myrrh 1  drachm. 

Used  as  a  tooth-powder  night  and  morning 
with  warm  water. 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE.  — A  peculiar 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  so  named  from 
Dr.  Bright,  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  existence  of  this  singular  affection, 
the  chief  charaoteruitic  of  which  is  the 
presence  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
serum  separated  from  the  blood,  and  ibund 
ID.  the  urme  voided  from  the  bladder. 

Symptoms.  —  Pain  in  the  back  and 
loins,  at  first  slight  and  occasional,  but 
becoming  heavy,  dull,  and  settled,  accom- 
panied with  restlessness  and  fever,  and 
the  usual  functional  disturbance  in  the 
other  organs;  loss  of  appetite,  hectic 
flushes,  and  general  disturbance.  These 
symptoms  are  succeeded  by  enlai^ment 
in  the  loins,  oedema,  or  swelling  of  the 
face  and  extremities,  and  finally  a  state 
of  general  dropsy.  Should  \^a£AQ  «^TXi<^- 
toms  fail  to  point  oat  the  dLABeoai^  \\»Bk^i 
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applied  to  fhe  urine  will  at  once  indicate 
its  character;  for  the  ■enim  will  become 
coagulated,  and,  according  to  the  amount 
present,  either  the  whole  will  be  rendered 
solid,  or  masses  of  co<i^/«mwill  be  seen 
floating  about  the  water. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  disease  are  either 
a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  system,  an 
intemperate  habit,  or  the  long  indulgence 
in  a  course  of  alcoholic  liquors,  or  wim- 
drinking. 

Tbbatmeitt. — ^A  warm  bath  is  the  first 
remedial  agent  to  be  employed,  which  is 
to  be  followed  by  friction  over  the  loins 
with  weak  mercurial  ointment,  containing 
a  drachm  of  camphor  to  the  oimce;  or, 
if  the  pain  be  severe,  cupping,  or  the 
application  of  a  dosen  leeches  to  the  loins' 
should  be  adopted;  at  the  same  time 
giving  one  of  the  following  powders  every 
six  hours,  and  a  pill,  containing  1^  jpains 
of  solid  opium,  at  bedtime.    Take  o^ 

Sulphate  of  potass  .    .    ^  drachm. 

Powdered  jalap  ...    1  drachm. 

Powdered  nitre  ...    1  scruple. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Sfix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  six  pow- 
ders.   See  XiDKEYS. 

BHIMSTONE.— A  mineral  substance 
found  native  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
either  pure  or  in  combination  with  metals, 
forming  ores.  The  word  brimstone  is 
generally  confined  to  that  form  of  sulphur 
vended  m  cylindrical  rolls,  and  vulgarly 
known  as  stone  brimstone.     See  SuL- 

PHUB. 

BRISTOL  HOT  SPEINGS.— These 
mineral  springs  have  been  for  centuries 
celebrated  for  their  medicinal  properties, 
and  are  greatly  recommended  in  all  cases 
of  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  and  in  pul- 
monary cases.    See  Mivebal  Watebs. 

BKOCCOLI.— The  Braasica  Italica. 
This  well-known  species  of  cabbage, 
a  variety  of  the  cauliflower,  is  an  ex- 
tremely light  and  nutritious  vegetable, 
and  when  young  and  tender — ^wnich,  if 
quickly  grown,  it  is  sure  to  be — may 
be  taken  with  simple  roast  or  boiled  meat 
by  any  invalid.  Broccoli  is  only  liable 
to  be  hurtful  when  taken  with  melted 
butter.    See  Food. 

BROMINE,  OB  BEOMIUM.  — An 
undecomposed  substance  of  a  vexy  volatile 
nature,  of  an  offensive  smell,  and  suffo- 
cating odour,  resembling  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  iodine.  With  oxygen  it 
forms  bromie  ctcid,  and  with  hydrogen 
hydrohromic  acid. 

^Bromine    is    extracted  from  seaweed, 
MBd  certain  mineral  waters,  and,  in 


the  form  of  bromide  of  potassium  and 
maffnesium,  has  been  employed  m 
medicine  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and 

Sleen,  scrofulous  tumours,  and  odur 
fections  for  which  burnt  aponge  and 
iodine  have  been  reoommended.  At  is  a 
violent  poison. 

BEONCHIA,  OB  BBONCHL— Hm  ; 
bronchial  tubes ;  though  strictly  "»<^^g  y 
the  bifurcations,  or  the  two  tubes  intp  \ 
which  the  trachea  or  wln^ipe  spUts  m  , 
entering  the  chest.  The  worid  bronchi^  , 
or  air  passages,  signifies  every  divisioi^  ; 
subdivision,  and  minute  ramiffcation  into  ^ 
which  the  division  of  the  trachea  sepaiafai  | 
till  opening  into  the  air-cells  in  the  wsAh  \ 
stance  of  uie  lungs.  The  function  of  tiht  jjj 
bronchia  is  to  convey  the  air  received  \ff  jL' 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  and  the  win^papt  ^ 
to  every  part  of  the  three  lobes  of  At  ^, 
lungs,  and  cany  it  to  the  brondual  odh^ 
where  it  mingles  with  the  impure  V 
converting  it  into  arterial  olood, 
changing  it  to  a  bright  scariet  ookMb 
See  cut  at  page  60,  and  LuxrcM^ 
Eespibatioit. 

BRONCHIAL    GLANDS.  —  Numt' 
rous  small,  dark-coloured  glands,  situatal 
on  each  side  of  the  bronchial  tubes  ' 
their   course   from   the   trachea  to 
limgs.      

BRONCHITIS.— There  are  few  disoMM 
affecting   the    respiratory   organs 
prevalent  in  this  countrv,  or  more  i  ^ 

than  that  form  of  inflammatory  adioi  ^ 
attacking  the  air-passages  known  as  tiw  ^ 
bronchial  tubes,  or  any  form  of  diseise 
calling  for   more   prompt   or   enexgetid> 
action.  •  * 

Bronchitis  is  divided  into  three  kiadH-  -  ^ 
the  acute^  the  chronic,  and  the  sub*aflttl%'^  ^ 
or  the  bronchitis  of  old  age.  '  ^ 

Acute  Bbokchitib. — ^This  form  of  tW|  ^ 
disease  comes  on  with  all  the  vrasgl^xmm^  ^ 
of  a  common  cold  or  severe  innuenHi-^  ^ 


\ 


running  at  the  nose,  hoarseness,  diiv< 
with  Kverish  flushes  and  difficulty 
breathing;  the  respiration  becoming  mcM 
laborious  as  the  disease  advances,  attaBdid 
with  a  peculiar  sense  of  fulneH  wak  . 
roughness  in  the  windpipe,  tightaiess  ofir  v^ 
the  region  of  the  heart,  accompanied  Igf  ^ 
a  short,  dry  oou|^h,  with  a  scanty  e: 
toration,  wnich,  by  degrees,  generally 
a  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  beoomei  ; 
copious,  and  of  a  wiiite^  glairy  appear 
once,  like  the  white  of  eggs,  but  irihidl.,. 
in  time  is  streaked  with  mood,  and  of  %  - '| 
muco-purulent  character,  or  resemUiiif  ^ 
a  mixture  of  mucus  and  matter.  Hm  1 
presence  of  this  expectoration  prodyeii   ^ 
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a  wbeaang,  rattling  noise  as  the  patient 
knithes;  while  in  consequence  of  the 
Uood  not  being  freely  mixed  with  the 
mjgm  of  the  air,  the  lips  and  cheeks 
MHone  an  ashy,  dusky  appearance.  The 
emgh,  difficullrir  of  breathing,  and  anxiety 
iD  become  neatly  increased  towards  night, 
vben.  the  fever  also  assumes  an  increase 
cf  all  its  symptoms.  Li  favourable  cases 
At  miptoms  begin  to  decline  after  the 
larth  day,  and  thsre  is  a  ^pradual  amend- 
■Bt  of  all  the  distressmg  characters. 
Ae  pulse  at  first  is  quick  and  hard,  but 
toomes  fall  and  soft  as  the  disease 
■dnnoes,  but  so  compressible  that  the 
hMt  force  of  the  finger  entirely  ex- 
tagniahefl  it  till  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Gieit  debility  attends  the  disease  from 
fte  eommenoement,  with  pain  in  the  head, 
fM™*ff^  and  sometimes  delirium. 

Sfnatment. — Whenthepatient  is  young, 
■dof  a  full,  robust  constitution,  and  the 
finue  is  taken  early,  six  or  eight  ounces 
cf  Uood  should  be  extracted  at  once  from 
ttemi,  an  aperient  of  15  grains  of  jalap, 
ads  grains  of  calomel,  given  immediately 
Aenrards,  the  patient  placed  in  a  warm 
\A  for  seven  or  ten  minutes,  and  the 
qrim,  as  soon  after  as  possible,  brought 
■iff  the  influence  of  tartar  emetic,  by 
flriag  the  following  mixture  every  hour, 
■  miseating  symptoms  are  produced. 
bbof— 

iDtmte  of  antimony 

Fmrdered  nitre  . 

Cbrnphor  water  .    . 

ISn^ire  of  Colombo 
Kk:  two  tablospoonfuls  evenr  hoiur,  or 
Ml  tablespoonfm  every  hal^hour,  till 
wwa  or  aickness  is  produced.  At  the 
metime,  a  large,  hot  bran  poultice  should 
k  kid  over  tibye  chest,  and  repeated  every 
hn,  or  when  cold,  and  the  patient 
doviBd  to  inhale  the  hot  fumes  from 
vaipr  and  water  every  now  and  then, 
■d  enrr  second  hour  take  one  of  the  sub- 
JMedpaU.    Take  of— 

Oanpoand  squill  pill  .    ^  drachm. 

IWdned  camphor .    .  12  grains. 

Exteci  of  hemlock.  .  1  scruple. 
IGz,  nd  divide  into  twelve  pills,  one  of 
vlaSk  it  to  be  taken  evei^  two  or  three 
kont.  When  the  bleeding  IS  inadmissible, 
^  fnetioe  should  commence  with  the 
bath,  and  be  followed  by  an  emetic 
~  of  10  gnins  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
1  gniii  of  tartmte  of  antimony ;  and  aft«r 
tht  lobikbnee  of  the  vomiting,  a  blister, 
iboot  teven  inchct  long  by  three  wide,  is 
to  be  applied  over  the  centxe  of  the  chest, 
tad  one  of  the  above  piUs  tak^iz  ^rer^  / 
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6  grains, 
^drachm. 
6  ounces. 
2  drachms. 


four  hours,  and  two  tablospoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  every  two  hours.  When  the 
blister  has  risen,  and  been  cut,  a  large 
bran  poultice,  such  as  has  alr^uly  been 
ordered,  is  to  be  laid  over  the  whole 
chest,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  becomos 
cold,  the  blistered  part  at  bedtime  being 
covered  with  violet  powder,  a  piece  of 
linen  placed  over  this,  and  a  hot,  dry  bran 
poultice  laid  over  all,  and  secured  mr  the 
night,  bottles  of  hot  water  being  placed  at 
the  patient's  feet.  For  the  thirst  that 
attends  this  disease,  linseed  tea,  with  a 
scruple  of  nitre  to  the  quart,  or  barley 
water,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  beverao^e  as 
often  as  it  is  deemed  necessary.  It'  the 
symptoms  do  not  yield  to  these  remedies, 
or  a  sufficient  degree  of  nausea  is  not 
produced  by  the  antimonial  mixture,  one 
of  the  annexed  powders  is  to  be  given 
every  two  or  three  hours.    Take  of — 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  24  grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  20  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ;   and 
one  of  the  following  every  four  or  six 
hours.    Take  of — 

Powdered  lump  sugar .    1  drachm. 

Tartar  emetic      ...    4  grains. 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

When  the  expectoration  begins  to 
change  its  character,  and  becomes  thick 
and  ropy,  and  of  a  greenish  colour,  the 
expectorant  mixture  ordered  below  may 
be  given  with  advantage.    Take  of — 

Gum-ammoniacum      .    2  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    -^  draclim. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Rub  down  the  ammoniacum  till  a  smooth, 
white,  milky  mixture  is  made  (sec  Ammo- 
niacum) ;  then  add — 

Syrup  of  squills  ...    3  draclims. 

Syrup  of  tolu ....    3  draclims. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre    .    2  draclims. 

Paregoric -J  ounce. 

Mix,  and  take  a  tablespoonfiU  ever)'  hour; 
and  if  there  be  much  restlessness  and  want 
of  sleep,  add  to  the  last  dose,  at  bedtime, 
25  drops  of  laudanum. 

Durmg  the  treatment  the  patient  is  to 
be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  in  one 
uniform  temperature;  his  bowels  kept 
open  by  a  mild  aperient,  and  the  diet 
light,  low,  and  farinaceous. 

Chbonic  Bronchitis. — This  form  of 
the  disease  is  either  the  continuation  oi'  the 
acute,  all  the  characteristics  ]iaving 
assumed  a  less  urgent,  but  more  persisiont, 
character;  or  it  returns  every  winter  xvith 
increased  severity,  enduring  ioT  ^o^ot^ 
weeks,  with  all  the  symptoms  oi  Cx  vio\i- 
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.  «t  :.i  ». :  V  .u>;iiu  .ivuiptouu,  luul  tlicn; 

.i..».i    •.Leo*   iu   \ae  air-pa«ages,   im 

U..I..I..X.    \v  .iw  laLiIiug  «oimtl  made  by 

I ; ».   I  :    ».  vN ."lifC  i^:vu^h.  ii  umy  bo  necessar}- 

.  ■  , .  \ ,  ^  1.x  a  uu  oiui'lii'  »u»  liii8  been  already 

A..»..J\\i  '.!i  ilw  acuio  form,  or  one  oom- 
, .-... .:  «-.  lUkil"  au  ouiict'  of  ipt'cacuanba,  and 
I  Ji.-  .1  Li..-  vl  autiinuiiial  wine,  and  to  apjily 
I  MiM^i-  lo  the  eht'st;  but>  in  general,  a 
'i.«i  l»!-.iu  iK»ultkv  over  the  part,  repeated 
.>\  I'l A  \.\\K>  UourM,  and  the  rubbing  the  chest 
iiij;hi  uUiL  lUitniing  with  an  embrocation 
^K>ii4«iMHl  i^'  1  ounce  of  camphorated  oil, 
v,i\[\  m  draohmfl  of  oil  of  amber,  and  2 
lU-ui'huM  of  Ki>irits  of  hartshorn,  will  be 
liiuuil  KUllicieiit,  which,  with  the  pilU  and 
uiixlunt  prescribed  in  the  acute  form,  will 
Ui  ftiund  to  combine  all  the  treatment 
^oiu^rully  called  for,  aasistcd  by  such  diet 
uiul  iieeaitional  stimulauts  as  the  season  of 
t  lui  year,  or  the  ]>atieni's  debility,  may  call 
for. '  Stramonium,  lobelia  intiata,  tuipen- 
liiie,  eiilorino,  iodine,  colchicum,  tar,  and 
luuiiy  other  articlon,  cither  to  be  smoked, 
1)1'  tlieir  fumes  inlialcd,  as  in  asthma,  have 
bei^n  strongly  recommended  in  chronic 
biimehitis,  and  occasionally  they  afford 
ciinsiderable  benefit.  The  spring  months, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  easterly 
wiiidtf,  arc  the  pc>riod«  when  bronchial 
afl'eotiona  arc  most  prcvalont  and  fatal, 
and  the  seasons  when  the  body  should  be 
carefully  fortified  by  flannel  next  the  akin, 
and  good  warm  clothing. 

SUD-ACVTE,       OB      TUE       CaTABBHAL 

Bboncjiitis  op  Ou)  Age. — The  chief 
symptonts  of  this  form  of  the  disease  are, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  an  abun- 
dance of  mucous  expectoration,  drowsiness, 
debility,  wheezing,  with  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance, and  cola  extromitios,  the  patient 
frequently  expiring  from  the  want  of 
th  to  expel  the  mucus  from  the 

'meftt, — Hot   applications   to  the 


k4u>tfc  and  feet,  the  use  of  the  stiinnlating 
cuibrooatiun  advised  in  chnmic  bnmoihitia, 
;uui  the  fi.4iowing  mixture.    Take  of — 

CarboaAt«>  of  ammonia    1  drachm. 

l^.  ■  ('l*»  |iowder  ...    2  scruples. 

Cttoif^kor  water  ...    6  ounccsL 

Tineiuie  vi  d^uills  .    .    1  drachm. 

Spirit  sofsiiipharltf  ether  1  drachm. 
Mix :  unt*  tabk.'dTHjotix'ul  to  be  taken  efficf- 
line  <jr  twu  hours.  The  bowela  are  Ui  u 
geutly  ueti'd  us  by  a  compound  xbh 
barb  pill,  or  a  itill  taken  every  day  oo» 
IKMiHl  of  i>(^uial  fortA  of  rhubaro  sad 
aHMifcetida  pdk,  aiod  by  a  pUun  but  mr 
tritioud  diet. 

BKONCHOCELE.— Thesurgicaln«m» 
ior  a  disi'a^x.Kl  enlar^au.'nt  of  the  thjioiA 
^luud ;  a  gland  lying  avnAis  the  windpfl^  ' 
and  which  in  the  unl^om  child  is  kif^f 
but  after  birth  diuuni«hei,  and,  imiwi 
diiieased,  becomes,  in  a  measujre,  ni£- 
meutary.  A  large  swelling  of  the  thRM^ 
culletl  tlie  Derbyshire  mvk.  ur  goitre.  SsB 
TuvBOiD  Gland,  and  Ijoxtbe. 

iJJiONCUOTOMY.— A  surgical  opett* 
tion,  which  consists  in  (>])«;ning  the  lar^s^ 
or  trachea,  for  the  purjiose  di  rem0viB|, 
foreign  bodieti  when  lodged  in  thflH 
organs,  and  sometimes  to  enable  te 
])atient  to  breatlie,  when  the  PUUjS'p  * 
blocked  up  by  a  false  or  adventitiMi 
membrane,  a^  in  croup.    See  TbaceU^ 

TOMY. 

BKOOM.— Tliis  weU-known  plmt. 
^wing  on  all  the  wastes  and  oommou 
m  England,  the  I'lanta  genitta  of  tke 
botanists,  or  the  Upartiuui  acoparHm  oC 
the  Fhannaco])<jeia,  has  been  long  funflW 
among  tlie  i>easantry  for  its  pui^atiii' 
and  diuretic  proportu^s.    It  ia,  how«Mi|.' 
only  for  its  latter  efiicacy  that  it  is  nw 
used  in  nuHlicine,  its  rank  cathartic  pn» 
perties  rendering  it  too  violent  for  modfli^ 
practice. 

The  tops  made  into  a  decoction,  in  tk» 
proportion  of  an  oimce  to  a  pint  and  ft 
half  of  water,  either  alone  or  in  cambioi/* 
tion  with  nitre  or  dandelion,  taken  lE 
doses  of  a  wineglasaful  every  six  hooK 
is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  all  catei  of 
dropsy,  especially  in  dropey  of  the  hiBfi 
See  "OitfiPHv 

BEUCI  A,'  OB  BBUCINE.— ATegotildi 
alkaloid  extracted  from  the  bark  of  At 
false  angustura  bark,  and  found  in  tkr 
strychnos  nux  vomica.  See  STBTOHnfef 
It  18  a  violent  poison,  and  seldimx  uied  n 
medicine. 

BKUISES.— These  injuries,  like  blovVr 
aio  only  serious  when  they  occur  onr 
joints  or  vital  organs,  or  aze  vearyii 

ISO 
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they  are  followed  h^  much  swell-  j      Tebatscbnt.  —  The  first  object  is  to 
Min,    and   disooloratum,  the    part  i  discuss  the  tumour,  which  sometimes  is 
je  dreeeed  with  hot  foxoentations  of   as  large  as  a  small  egg.    This  is  to  be 
lile    tea,    or   decoctions  of  poppy  I  effected  by  the  employment  of  cooling 
hemlock,  tansy,  or  other  finodync  ;  purgative  medicines,  and  by  the  applica- 
Should  the  mjury,  however,  bo  |  tion  of  leeches   and  Hie  following  cdld 
it  will  be  Bccessanr,  in  the  first  |  lotion,  whieh  is  io  be  applied  frequently 
to  apply  leeches  before  using  the  j  on  pledgets  of  lint,  or  a.  large  cloth  well 
ation ;    afterwards   encourage    the    wetted  with  the  lotion.    Take  of — 
ig  with  Hannels  and  warm  water,  !        Sal  ammouiac     .     .     .    ^  ounce, 
^ly  ajpply  the  herbaceous  fomenta-  <       Powdered  nitre   ...    1  drachm. 
See  Blows.  I        Camphor  water  ...    1  pint. 

all  cases  of  ordinary  bruises,  wharo  j        Vinegar 4»  ounces. 

in  is  abraded,  if  a  square  piece  of ;  Mix.  When  these  means  fail  to  reduce 
lubled  to  the  sice  of  the  part,  and  ,  the  size  of  the  swelling,  and  it  becomes 
thcNTOUghly  in  Uie  extract  of  lead,  '  red  and  angry,  hot  poultices  of  linseed 
I  on  the  bruise,  and  a  warm  bran  j  meal,  bread,  or  simple  hot  water,  are  to 
e  wrung  dry  is  placed  above  it,  the  ,  be  used,  till  the  abscess  bas  become 
will  generally  heal  in  a  ifew  hours  |  sufficiently  soft  to  justify  its  being 
Lt  any  further  application ;  though,  |  opened,— which  shouM  be  done  in  the 
le  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  j  ordinary  manner  of  such  collections  of 
both  the  extract  of  lead  and  the  |  matter, — and  a  continuation  -of  the  poul- 
».  !  tice  to  insure  the  discharge  of  all  the 

UIT.  —  A    peculiar   sound.      Sec  :  pus  formed. 

08COPB.  I      Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  excite  the 

STONY,  WILD,  OR  WILD  VINE. :  abscess  to  form  Wealthier  matter,  and  heal ; 
nunon  wild  pkmt,  to  be  found  in  ;  for  which  purpose  a  little  weak  spirits  and 
iges  and  roadsides,  and  which,  on  .water  should  be  inserted  by  a  syringe  or 
it  of  its  powerful  action  on  the  liver  ,  piece  of  lint  into  the  sac ;  or  a  lotion  may 
3wcb,  was  formerly  held  in  great .  be  made  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  ike 
as  a  remedy  for  the  falling  sickness,  proportion  of  4  grains  of  tihe  bluestone 
sia,  and  other  serious  diseases  of  the  to  an  ounce  of  water.  See  Abscess. 
md  heart.  The  wild  bryony  is  now  >  For  the  more  gen^ul  form  of  bubo — 
y  obsolete  in  the  practice  or  physic,  that  condition  depending  upon  a  specific 
BO. — A  tumour  m  the  groin,  or  a  i  vii'us — see  the  disease  treated  in  its  entirety 
ig  of   the  glands  situated  in  the    under  the  letter  V. 

;  (axilla),  or  among  those  in  the  UUBON  GALBANUM.— The  njunc 
[inffnen),  and  generally  caused  from  of  the  plant  from  which  the,  medicinal 
sorption  of  irritating  matter,  such  ■  gimi-rcsm,  galbanum,  is  procured.  See 
meal  or  other  specific  poisons.  i  Galbanum. 

oes  are  either  constitutional  or  local.  B  UBONOCELE. — ^An  old  medical  terjn 
t  fiivt  instance  they  may  occur  in  '  for  a  rupture  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
rt  of  the  body,  and  in  any  number, —  [  See  Euptuee,  Inguinal. 
the.  disease  known  as  the  plague,  j  BUCCINATOR.  —  The  name  of  ihe 
:he  bubo  becomes  a  sjmiptom  of  the  i  principal  muscle  of  each  cheek,  and  so 
! ;  or  they  occur  locally,  from  irrita-  i  called  from  buccina,  the  Latin  for  a 
iplied  to  some  part  in  the  neighbour-  ,  trumpet,  bccau^se  it  is  this  muscle  that  is 
-tji  in  the  armpit  from,  a  prick  in  the  j  chieily  used  by  the  trumpeter  in  sounding 
or  hand  during  dissection,  and  in  <  liis  instrument.  The  buccinator  is  a  broad, 
linfroni  a  oause  already  hinted  at.  |  fiat  muscle  placed  in  the  centreof  the  cheek, 
•  .are,  again,  sympathetic,  and  arise  j  and  is  the  part  protruded  in  blowing. 
T  irom.  over-exertion,  -or  an  injury  j  BUCHU  LEAVES.  —  This  plant,  or 
1  to  tho  glands  in  some  remote  part,  rather  the  leaves  of  it,  have  been  greatly 
oonnection  with  the  one  that  forms  extolled  for  their  sudorific  and  diuretic 
idling.  Thus,  long  standing,  or  a  properties ;  and  being  a  native  of  the 
iBg  journey,  wiU  cause  a  bubo  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  that  colony 
mill  to  rise  in  a  few  hours.  In  first  came  into  our  possession  the  piK>- 
ptanee  of  their  hardness  and  slow  j  pcrties  of  the  plant  were  made  known  by 
imtion,  buboes  are  generally  ex-  j  the  Dutch  to  the  Enghdi  physician.  jQbc 
[j  painfiil,  and  cause  considerable  J  buchu   belongs    to    the   ^a^^^stoX    Ois^et 
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pleasantly  aromatic  odour,  and  in  appear- 
ance bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  senna 
leaves. 

Medicinally  it  exercises  a  direct  influence 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder; 
fed  from  that  fact,  and  its  action  on  the 
kidneys,  has  been  largely  employed  in 
cases  of  chronic  rheimiatism,  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  and  other  affections  of  that 
organ.  The  only  oflicinal  preparations 
are  the  tincture — tinctura  btichi — and  an 
infusion  and  a  powder  of  the  dried  leaves. 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  1  to  2 
drachms,  of  the  infusion  from  1  to  3 
tablespoonfuls,  and  of  the  powder  from 
10  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

BUCKTHOEN.— The  Bhamnus 
catharticus,  a  well-known  indigenous 
shrub,  common  to  this  country,  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  MhamnacecB.  The 
well-known  properties  of  this  plant  have 
obtained  for  it  uie  name  of  Purging  Buck- 
thorn. This  property  has  made  it  popular 
in  all  cases  of  worms  in  children,  three  or 
four  berries  being  considered  sufficient  for 
a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  both  to  act 
on  the  bowels  and  expel  the  worms. 
The  syrup  of  the  berries  is  the  only  prepa^ 
ration  kept,  and  this,  though  it  occasionally 
gripes,  is  a  very  active  purgative,  in  doses 
of  8  or  10  drachms  for  an  adult,  and  4  or 
6  for  children. 

BULIMIA. — Inordinate  or  voracious 
appetite,  a  disease  of  the  stomach  and 
the  digestive  organs.  The  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  persons  labouring  under  this 
ravenous  state  of  appetite  is  enormous. 
Ancient  historv  is  fuU  of  accounts  of  men 
and  women  whose  consumption,  though 
beyond  all  precedent,  never  seemed  to 
bring  satiety.  The  Emperor  Maximus, 
a  man  eight  feet  high,  despatched  daily 
for  his  dmner  forty  pounds  of  beef  and 
nineteen  bottles  of  wine,  without  counting 
bread  and  vegetables.  In  consequence  of 
this  immense  diet,  his  frame  expanded  to 
such  dimensions,  that  his  wife's  bracelets 
served  him  for  rings  to  his  fingers.  But 
even  Milo  the  Cretonian,the  gormandizing 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  all  other 
cases  recorded  of  bulimia,  sink  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  achievements  of  the 
bloated  monster,  Vitellius,  who  ransacked 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  to  find  luxuries 
for  ms  inordinate  appetite,  every  road 
being  covered  with  couriers,  and  every  sea 
-with  ships,  stored  with  dainties  for  this 
CflB8ar*s  symposia.  He  made  four  im- 
mense meals  a  day,  frequently  taking  an 
emetic  an  hour  before  the  next,  to  enable 
bim  to  eat  mor^and  enjoy  the  feast  longer. 
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So  insatiable  was  his  appetite,  that  during 
the  pontifical  sacrifices,  when,  as  YdA 
priest  he  officiated,  he  would  frequenuy 
snatch  the  half-heated  entrails  from  tiie 
sacred  fire,  and  devour  them  before  tii0 
congregated  people.  His  brother,  Ludss 
Vitellius,  once  gave  him  a  feast,  at  whiflh 
there  were  2,000  fishes  cooked,  7,000  of  &b 
most  rare  and  delicious  singing  biidL  *^ 
besides  other  varieties  from  all  quartezB  of  "^ 
the  world.  Some  idea  of  the  enonnons  J^ 
gluttony  of  this  emperor  may  bo  formed  5^* 
when  it  is  known  that  in  the  four  monite  ''^ 
of  his  reign  his  table  alone  cost  a  mm  '^ 
equal  to  seven  millions  sterling.  A  stand-  ,^' — 
ing  order  in  this  despot's  domestic  arnuQg9>  * 
ments  was  that  several  thousands  tf  **^ 
pheasants'  livers,  tongues  of  fishes,  peif* 
cocks'  brains,  and  tails  of  lampreys,  should 
be  always  kept  in  stock.  See  Appetii^ 
Depbavbd. 

BUNION. — An  inflamed  and  pfdnftl. 
swelling    of  the   bursa  mucosa,  or  tM 
containmg  the  oil  of  the  joint,  claeS^ 
situated  on  the  inside  of  the  great  t(Mu.. 
This  disease,  if  not  remedied  in  tixne,  ifk 
certain  to  lead  to  a  permanent  enlargemoife' 
and  disfigurement  of  the  toe.    The  exdf " 
cause  is  generally  a  long-continued 
sure  from  a  tight  boot  or  shoe. 

Teeatment. — This    shoidd  conu 
with  a  warm  bran  poultice,  continued 
one  or  two  hours,  so  as  to  soften  thecukkAei 
of  the  part ;  a  piece  of  lint,  wetted  in 
extract  of  lead,  is  then  to  be  applied, 
round  the  toe,  and  the  lint  moistened 
time  to  time  with  more  of  the  extract 
a  few  hours  all  inflammation  will 
subsided,  and  if  care  be  taken  not  t^ 
peat  the  pressure,  but  use  a  large 
the  bunion  will  be  cured.    If  it  be 
ferred,    a    couple    of    leeches    ma; 
applied,  and,  after  the  bleeding,  a 
But  in  almost  every  case,  the  above 
ment  once  or  twice  repeated  will  bo  c* 
to  efiect  a    cure.      When    the   tcME^ 
become  enlarged  by  the  thickening  *:>"^ 
cartilages,  caustic  may  be  rubbed  ov^^ 

Sart,  after  the  inflammation  has  bees^*- 
ued;   and  when  the  blackened 
peels  ofl",  the  same  process  may  be  rep*' 
till  absorption  has  carried  off  the  sw 
A  piece  of  thick  buckskin,  or  £ 
with  a  hole  cut  out  for  the  swollen  j 
come  through,  and  then  spread  wi 
hesive  plaster,  should  be  worn  for 
days,  to  take  off  all  pressure  from 
when  shoes  or  boots  have  to  be  wor*:*'* 

BUEDOCKi— The  commcm  bn-^*^' 
the  Arctium  l^jppa,  is  said  to 
apenoat,  diuretic,  and  diaphorotii 
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t  is  now  entirely  expelled  from 
il  articles  of  modem  practice. 
JNDY.— A  light  French  red 
h,  on  account  of  the  small  per- 
f  alcohol  contained  in  it,  has 
1  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
a  light,  diffusible  stimulus.  As 
rer,  apt  to  excite  the  pulse  and 
^dache,  it  should  never  be  pre- 
plethoric  constitutions. 
JNDY  PITCH.— A  resin  ob- 
m  the  species  of  fir  known  as 
pine.  It  is,  howerer,  seldom 
ure,  a  common  pine  resin  being 
h  it.  Burgundy  pitch  is  only 
he  composition  of  plasters,  in 
retained  on  accoimt  of  its  warm, 
g  properties.  It  is  employed  in 
ifacture  of  the  pitch  plaster, 
m  picis,  and  in  making  the. 
rarming  plaster — a  combination 
idy  pitch,  litharge  plaster,  and 
ster. 

S. — No  species  of  accident  is  more 
» witness,  or  more  serious  in  its 
ices,  than  bums,  especially  when 
of  the  clothes  catching  foe ;  for 
>nly  cause  inmicdiate  and  terrible 
it  produce  most  serious  local  in- 
erwards,  often  impairing  all  the 
its  of  life,  and  too  often  proving 
the  spot.  So  thoroughly  is  th^ 
alyzed  by  the  instant  terror,  that 
)U8  teaching,  no  experience,  is  of 
1  to  the  victim,  who,  losing  all 
of  mind,  rushes  wildly  into  the 
mg  an  extra  draught  by  the  flight, 
blmg  the  danger  by  the  fanning 
f  the  air. 

onale  garments  are  made  of  less 
table  material,  there  seems'no  way 
di  the  present  frightful  sum  of 
^ths  by  burning  can  hope  to  be 
li  the  foolish  fashion  of  crinoline 
fearfully  added  to  the  yearly  list  of 
*y  by  such  accidents.  As  it  seems 
■to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
j  m  flames  the  observance  of  any 
"iIm,  the  fright  making  them  for 
•  delirious,  it  should  be  familiarly 
to  all,  what  steps  to  adopt  in  case 
■8  Kaddenly  called  on  to  render 
o*»  to  man  or  woman  in  such  an 
*^»  though,  unfortunately,  the 
^  ■even  to  three  of  women  over 

^JJJ^  a  person  is  seen  in  flames, 
*"«er  ahould  instantly  pull  her  or 
J*to  the  ground,  whether  in  a 
*™J"treet,  as  the  fire  on  that  part 
J**"*  CD  which  th^x  lie  will  be  J 


thereby  in  part,  at  least,  extinguished: 
the  rug,  the  carpet,  the  table-cover,  what- 
ever  material  is  at  hand,  must  bo  snatched 
up — ^no  matter  at  what  nsk  of  breakage, 
— and  flung  on  the  body,  being  at  we 
same  time  tightly  pressed  down,  so  as  to 
suffocate  the  flames. 

To  a  man,  the  flrst  idea  will  be  to  take 
off  his  coat,  and,  if  a  large  one,  hurdly 
anything  better  could  be  obtained;  but 
still  he  must  not  attempt  to  stifle  the  fire 
by  wrapping  it  round  the  victim  as  she 
stands ;  she  must  be  forced  doum ;  for 
while  he  believes  he  is  conquering  the 
flames  above,  the  deadly  enemy  may  be, 
unseen,  destroying  the  sufferer  below.  If 
water  is  at  hand,  a  pail  suddenly  dashed 
over  the  person  might  extinguish  the 
fire,  and  act  beneficially ;  but  before  such 
a  volume  could  be  obtained  from  a  tap  the 
victim  would  be  past  the  benefit  of  aid. 

Independent  of  the  fatal  consequence 
arising  from  the  ignition  of  the  clothes, 
from  the  violent  shock  conveyed  to  the 
nervous  system,  all  bums  over  the  heady 
chest,  throat,  and  bowels  are  considered 
mortal,  ftom  the  inflammation  certain  to 
ensue  from  the  powerful  stimulus  applied 
to  the  parts  above  the  vital  organs  fying 
below. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of 
bums,  there  are  three  points  which  cannot 
be  too  firmly  fixed  on  the  mind  of  those 
who  imdertako  the  care  of  the  sufferer. 
First,  never  to  expose  the  burnt  part  to 
the  air.  Secondly,  as  quickly  aspossib  le  to 
cover  it  frmn  all  contact  with  the  atmo- 
sphere,  for  the  cold  air  coming  in  contact 
with  the  inflamed  part  is  the  source  of  all 
the  suffering.  Thirdly,  the  blisters  raised 
are  not  to  be  cut  or  broken,  and  burnt 
clothes  never  removed  from  the  flesh  to 
which  they  adhere. 

Tbeatmbnt. — Sheets  of  wadding,  the 
wool  next  the  skin,  are  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  be  placed  over  the  burnt  parts,'or  folded 
round  the  arms  and  legs,  removing  eveiy- 
thing  from  the  body  but  such  fragments 
as  adhere  to  the  skin.  This  operation 
cannot  be  performed  too  quickly,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  cold  air,  a  second  coating  of 
the  wadding  being  in  the  same  way  laid 
over  and  round  the  first,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  access  of  air  to  the  pajts.  If  an  abun- 
dance of  soft  wool  is  at  hand,  it  may  be 
substituted,  the  same  precautions  being 
adopted  to  envelop  all  parts  equally  from 
the  air. 

Should  no  wadding  be  in  the  house,  and 
whiile  a  person  rushes  to  iheli8ibetda:^MS^« 
for  the  sheets  requiied,  thft  dMdfpsiiS'^dos^ 
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filled  wiih  flour,  is  to  be  dusted  copiously 
over  eveiT  part  exposed,  and  the  'vradding 
aflberwarcis  put  on  over  it.  When  this  has 
,  beendone,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  placed  at 
the  feet,  a  full  dose  of  laudanum  (30  or  40 
drops  in  a  winegiass  of  brandy  and  water), 
are  to  be  given  to  the  patient,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  despatch  used  in  covering  up  the 
bums,  will  the  sooner  experience  a  cessa- 
tion of  pain ;  but  where  there  is  little  or 
no  pain,  in  conse^u^ice  of  the  great  shock 
to  the  system,  it  would  bo  wrong  and 
injurious  to  give  opium.  When,  how- 
ever, the  powers  are  sinking,  and  the 
pulse  low,  ammonia,  ether,  and  brandy 
are  to  be  ^ven  in  small  doses  every  halt- 
hour,  addmg  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the 
thighs  and  the  armpits.  In  cases  where 
there  is  neither  wadding  nor  cotton  to  be 
had,  the  body  must  be  covered  with  flour, 
and  swathed  in  bandages  to  keep  it  on. 

Generally  speaking,  when  the  patient 
recovers,  bums  heal  rapidly;  but  in  no 
case  must  the  wadding  be  removed  till  the 
parts  beneath  are  he^od,  or  nearly  so,  or 
else  ev^ry  part  will  become  a  suppurating 
sore.  According  as  the  head,  chest,  or 
throat  are  affected,  the  treatment  must 
be  regulated  to  meet  the  symptoms  that 
arise  peculiar  to  each.  When  bums  occur 
over  joints,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
move  the  limb  a  little  every  few  hours 
as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  or 
tliere  may  be  danger  of  a  fixed  joint ;  at 
the  same  time  care  must  bo  taken  that  the 
limbs  are  kept  straight,  the  skin  of  the 
forearm  not  being  aUowed  to  touch  that 
of  the  arm  proper,  nor  must  the  chin  be 
permitted  to  rest  on  the  neck,  without  in 
either  case  an  interposition  of  wadding,  or 
else  the  two  parts  will  grow  together,  like 
some  of  the  objects  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  streets. 

For  trivial  buriis  on  the  hands,  arms, 
and  face,  apply  Unt  soaked  in  the  extract 
of  lead,  over  which  lay  a  piece  of  wadding, 
and  secure  the  whole  with  a  bandage ;  or 
the  wadding  may  be  used  alone,  so  that 
the  part  is  not  imcovered  till  the  bum  is 
healed. 

Some  practitioners  use  sweet  oil,  or  a 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water, 
called,  &om  the  place  where  first  used, 
Carron  oil.  The  directions  ^vcn  above 
are  those  which  close  observation  and  long 
experience  justify  as  the  best,  safest,  and 
most  expeditious.  See  Fibs,  Scalds,  and 
MiirBBA.L  Acids,  Bubits  7som. 

BUBSiB    MUCOSiE.  —  Small   mem- 

hnnona  aaoa  or  bags,  situated  about  the 

JoaUg  cf  baaee  and  joiiiculating  swEfieueei, 


and  being  filled  with  an  oily  seem 
called  the  "joint  oil,"  they  di«)hajqg< 
thin,  oily  mucus  into  the  joint  to 
cate  it  and  the  tendons  passing 
bones,  and  insure  a  constant  amoot 
^Iding  motion.  The  bursse  are  some 
liable  to  inflammation  from  pressure) 
Bunion,  which  see. 

BUTTER.— An  unctuous  subs! 
the  product  of  cream  by  churning, 
with  cheese,  forming  the  great  nuto 
principle  of  all  milks.  Butter, 
cheese,  contains  an  active  principle,  < 
Butyrine,  from  which  butyric  ae 
obtained.  Medical  men  have  been  gi 
divided  in  their  opinion  as  regarai 
nutritive  or  non-nutritive  propertii 
this  useful  and  most  necessary  ai 
That  butter  is  both  wholesome  and  n 
tive  in  its  natural  state  there  can  I 
doubt,  and  as  an  article  of  diet,  even  I 
invalid,  is  of  undoubted  consequence 
is  only  when  butter  is  taken  on  hot  t 
or  melted  and  used  with  flour  in  a  li 
state  with  vegetables,  or  as  a  sauce, 
butter  becomes  flatulent  on  weak  stomi 
and  turns  rancid  on  many  otherwise  st 
ones.  This  question,  however,  wi] 
considered  more  absolutely  under 
article  Food,  which  see. 

BUTTEBMILZ.— The    Hquid  hi 
tjie  chum  after  makia^  butter.    A 
nutritious,  sUghtly  acid   beverage, 
either  in  health  or  sickness  may  be  fe 
with  advantage.  • 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland  it  is  la. 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  frequE 
in  the  former  country,  constitutes  tiiio 
nitrogenous  article  the  people  can  pr* 
to  animalizc  their  large  proportic 
vegetable  aliment. 

When  fresh  from  the  chum  it  i 
tremely  nouri^iing,  and  as  a  beveia 
fevers  may  be  ranked  among  tii» 
diluents  we  possess.  Buttenmlk  m 
any  time  be  extemporized  by  Aaik: 
quantity  of  new  milk  and  a  small  que 
of  cream  for  some  minutes  in  a  b 
until  particles  of  butter  float  abow 
mass ;  after  separating  which  by  a  str 
it  is  fit  for  use. 

BUTTEE  OF  IIOJIA.    See  Gh: 

BUTTER,  VEGETABLE.  —  M 
has  not  <mly  sullied  us  with  a  oov 
and  a  bread-fniit  tree,  but  also  a  b 
tree.  In  the  kingdom  of  Bamban 
Central  AJ&ica,  there  grows  a  treo 
imlike  the  oak,  which  produces  a  tt 
great  abundance,  as  large  as  a  obee 
This  nut  contains  a  pith  of  rich-vege 
maxT^iw,  pletMZit  to  ihe  tMte,  nntn) 
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md  having  all  the  properties  of  an  animal  i 
)iitter,  as  far  as  flavour  and  purposes  are  ' 
nneenicd.  To  obtain  this  unctuous ; 
article,  the  nuts  arc  gathered  and  dried  in  ; 
he  sun;  they  are  then  powdered,  or 
M^en  very  fine,  and  boiled  in  water,  and  ; 
•  the  water  cools,  the  butter  congeals  on  I 
he  surface,  when  it  is  skimmed  off  and 
BMde  up  into  pats  for  uso. 

BUXTOX«f  WATEBS.— These  spark- 
iixi^  effer>-escing  waters  are  highly  recom- 
■ended  in  all  cases  of  loss  of  muscular 
poirer,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  indigestion, 
nd  eeneral  functional  derangement,  cs- 
weiSiy  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
thdder,  gout,  &c    Temperature  of  the 

tptings,  82^.    See  Mikebal  Watebs. 
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Ciithe  third  letter  of  the  English  lan- 

|Mge.   As  a  numeral,  C  stands  for  cen- 

(■h  a  hundred,  but  whether   from.   C 

n^  the  first  letter  of  the  word  which 

■prfes  that  sum  is  undecided. 

CiBAL. — Traditionary  knowledge; 

faa  cahalittOf  one  instructed  in  tr^i- 

tiwut  knowledge.    Not  to  be  confounded 

v&thepoliti^  party  in  the  time  of 

^Ui  IL,  BO  called  from  the  initial  letters 

fdfins  the  word  cabal.    See  "Dictionary 

■tiefol  Knowledge." 

CABBAGE. — There  are  several  species 

*^  emus  JBrasgica,  to  which    this 

I*t1)tt(uig8;   the  most   important  of 

'■A  v»  the  tvmipt  rc^,  cole,  and  the 

JMBcnealinary  article  kno^-n  as  cabbage, 

y^wwMca  oleraeea.     In  consequence 

■**  varieties  of  soil  on  which  this  plant 

■jMied,  the  difference  of  cultivation 

■Vediaraising  it,  and  from  the  industry 

■^  bee  in  inoculating  fresh  varieties 

J*««liollBnof  old,  or  the  mixed  seed 

7*py  wrtB,  the  different  kinds  pro- 

r**«f  thia  nieful  vegetable  are  almost 

IJjJJ^fe.     Of  all   these,  the   most 

TJfi''  "  *  food  and  vegetable  are  the 

"jjMwrted,  and  the  spreading.    Of  the 

J^«  most  osteexied  are  the  savoy  and 

S^  "*rf  the  other,  the  colewort  and  ! 

2~***'  Cabbages  are  a  flesh-pro- 

JJrgJ*88W)le,  whether  given  to  man 

^™™!  fi»  the  latter,  especially  milch 

J^^Jft^ad  oxen,  tJiey  are  considered 

^J2S^  ^^i  ^  the  former,  when 

J^JJ^y  cooked,  and  only  partaken 

^TTJl™?  Me  apt  to  produce  flatu- 


if  repeated  for  a  short  time,  and  eaten 
thoroughly  boiled  and  pressed.  No  people 
consume  cabbage  more  largely  than  the 
Geiinans,  with  whom  it  enters,  more  or 
less,  into  every  dish  they  eat.  The  best 
way  of  cooking  cabbages,  to  deprive  them 
of  all  tho  in^^ients  likely  to  produce 
flatulence  and  indigestion,  is  to  boil  them 
in  two  waters  before  serving  them  at  table. 
See  Soue-Kbout,  and  Food. 

CABBAGE  PALM.    See  Abeca. 

CABBAGE-TBEE  BABK.— This  tree, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  most 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  especially 
Jamaica,  is  higlUy  valued  for  its  medicinal 
qualities,  of  which  the  bark.  Cortex 
Qeoffragii  inermis,  is  the  port  most 
generally  esteemed.  It  is  imported  into 
this  country  in  loqg,  thick,  fibrous  pieces, 
of  a  bro^iiish  ash  colour,  with  a  resinous 
fracture,  sweetish-bitter  taste,  and  un> 
pleasant  odour,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  gummy  matter. 

Medical  Pbopebties  and  Dose. — 
The  cabbago-tree  bark  has  been  principally 
used  as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic,  or  vermi- 
fuge, a  drug  to  destroy  worms.  In  this 
respect  it  is  especially  eilicacious,  and,  as 
it  acts  more  directly  on  the  large  intestines, 
is  best  suited  for  the  largo  round  worms, 
lumhriciy  infesting  that  portion  of  the 
canal.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  either  given 
in  the  form  of  the  powder  of  the  banc,  in 
doses  of  from  10  grains  to  1  scruple  every- 
day for  three  or  four  times,  tiU  it  acts 
efiiciently  on  the  bowels,  which  it  does 
much  after  the  manner  of  jalap;  or  it  may 
be  given  in  the  form  of  decoction,  prepared 
in  the  following  manner.  Take  of — 
The  roughly  bruised  bark 
of  the  cabbage  tree  .  1  ounce. 
Cold  water  ....  2  pints. 
Boil  slowly  till  reduced  to  one  pint ;  strain, 
and,  when  cold,  give  to  children  irom.  one 
teaspoonful  to  a  tablcspoonful  every 
morning,  according  to  the  age,  from  two 
years  to  twelve ;  and  for  an  adult,  .from 
one  to  three  tablepoonfuls. 

The  cabbage  \xcc  is  sometimes  apt  to 
produce  unpleasant  sjmptoms,  such  as 
excessive  vomiting,  fever,  and  delirium, 
and  occasionally  fatal  results  have  followed 
its  use.  The  antidotes  in  such  cases  ore 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water,  the  warm 
bath,  castor  oil,  and  large  quantities  of 
lemonade. 

CACJCMIA. — A  term  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  bad  and  blood. 
A  bad  or  diseased  condition  of  tho  blood. 

CACAO.    See  Cocoa. 

CACHEXIA.— A  pTofe88\om\  tcxm  \o 
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mpieia  Out  bad  or  depraved  condition  of 
ttw  bod;  or  sfstem  tuiuUy  found  to  eiiat 
befbre  the  Mtoct  of  any  aerioua  mdlady, 
Buoh  as    (eroTB,  inflammations,   Ac.      A 

body;  such  a  depraved  state  of  the 
■b  laige,  that  natuto  ie  unable  to  cany  on 
tay  &althy  function,  nuti^tion  and  the 
other  Tital  owaoa  boinif  endangered. 
According  to       " t._:.   ^ 


lau^l«r;  byal«rical  and  uncootroUable 
hiluity,;  Kiinetimra  the  result  of  disease, 
Bometimea  proceeding  &om  some  vegetable 

^"ciSoDJEMON.— An  evil  ^irit  sup- 

^flnde  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  to 
afflict  the  human  body  vith  aickneu  and 
disorden  of  a  dangerous  character.  The 
nightmaiv  was  occasionally  attiibuted  to 
the  influence  of  this  lualign  spirit. 

CACTUS—A  genus  of  succulent  plants, 
pemument  in  duration,  and  singular  in 
■tenctuFe;  generally  without  leares,  and 
having  a  atom  and  branches  jointed,  and 
commoiJy  armed  with  strong,  formidable 
nrinu.  Ibecactngieanativoof  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  the  species 
having  more  thnn  ninety  varieties. 


Moaogi/itia,     and     the     Natural     order 
Caeiacea. 
CACTOS    OPONTIA.      See    In>ux 


CADAVBH,— A  body  dt 
.  corpse,  from  whence  tlie  tej 
lat'ing  the  appearance  an 


CADMIUM.— A  metal  diecovered  Sa  '■' 
tho  carbonato  of  sine,  of  a  fine  wUi^  • 
slightly  inclining  to  blue  colour,  and  <rf  «  '» 
compact  friable  teiture.  It  is  both  dootik  ': 
and  malleable,  and,  when  fused,  yieldi  '^ 
oetohedral  crystals. 

CADDIS.— A  Scotch  surgical  lermllDr  tZ 
Ecrapedlint.    See  Chaspie.  > 

C-GCUM.— Tho  name  giventoamun 

Ertion  of  the  inteetinal  canal,  froBi  ill 
ring  but  one  opening,  from  which  eo- 
cumatanco  it  ie  called  the  blini 
The  cecum  it  the  coin 
htrge  intestines ;  begins 
of  the  ilium,  and  ends 
mcnt  of  the  cobn. 

CffiSASIAM  SECTION.— An  a 
lion  in  surgery  which  comprises  the  ditk- 
eerous  and  di£cult  task  of  cutting  thron^bi 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  opening  tb» 
womb,  and  citracting  the  child  from  it* 
encloaure  without  nndergouiB  the  nato**& 
process  of  paituriCioD  or  birth.  '£*>» 
caasps  which  have  led  to  this  unnaturd 
and  dangerous  mode  of  deUvery  are  sotiib» 
what  numerous;  such  as  the  sudden  deo^ 
f  tbc  mother,  either  prior  to,  or  at  **> 
joment  of,  being  seieed  with  labour  pw^'O' 
[reat  physical  eihaustion ;  Buperfcetit™**' 


great  phyeii 


it* 


The  most  important  of.  the  speries  are 
the  smaller  imd  the  greater  melon  thistle, 
the  tfiangular  cactus,  the  strawberry  pfar, 
tho  Indian  fig  or  priclclr  pear,  and  the 
SarbadtKa  ^o<>3eberry.  The  specipg  bc- 
loags  to  the  claaa  Icota»dria,  and  order 


child.  The  ope 
in  mabing  a  perpendicular  lateral  inc?*^" 
through  the  abdomen,  with  a  sh»-**" 
transTersc  cut,  and  then  refiectin^C" 
triangular  flap  obtairu^  opening  tia^^  * 
of  the  womb,  removing  the  cMld,  '^^r^ 
tbc  navel,  and,  after  lidung  ewaj  n-^-^^ 
secondaries,  closing  both  aportniBS  7^ 
few  interrupted  sutures,  ana  treatii^  rf* 
patient  as  occasion  demands. 

Though  this  operation  ha^  beej^^*^     -• 
quentiv  performed,   it  has  seldom 
effected  nith  perfect  success  as  iS^^^ 
the  \<le  of  both  mother  and  chil*-^— ^ 
infant  living,  but  the  mother  gOT-'^'^ 
dying.      There  aio   three    conditioJ^^*^ 

tjEKsarianGcetion: — when  the  child  is       ^^^ 
and  tbc  mother  dead ;  when  the  el 
die«4,aiul  cannot  be  expelled  in  then 
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the  unnatural  smallness  of  the 
and  when  both  parent  and 
aliye,  but,  &om  the  size  of  the 
he  naalfoimation  of  the  mother, 
chance  of  the  child  being  ex- 
the  natural  manner.  Besides 
3ver,  there  are  other  causes  that 
land  the  operation,  for  which 
AircT,  Lajboub.  As  a  general 
uld  be  regarded  as  bad  practice 
I  so  capital  and  dangerous  an 
luring  the  life  of  the  mother, 
5  the  welfere  of  the  parent  in 
>r  the  probabilitj  of  saving  an 
may  be  misshapen,  and  die  in 

[NE. — A  bitter  principle,  ob- 
n  coffee,  consisting  of  carbon, 
lydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is 

I  into  fine  filaments  by  sub- 
lead. 

[JTI  THEE.— A  celebrated  tree 
ast  Indies,  Borneo,  and  the 
.'ninsula ;  used  in  the  treatment 

and  called,  medicinally,  Mela- 
mtti. 

tJT  OIL. — A  much-prized  oil, 
&om  the  above  small  tree  or 
X)llecting  the  dry  leaves,  putting 
bags  till  they  terment,  and  the 
scomes    impregnated  with    the 

The  bags  and  their  contents 
cut  up,  put  into  boiling  water, 

II  distilled.  The  oil  is  so  volatile, 
quantity  obtained  so  small,  that 
'ays  reaJized  a  most  extlravagant 
t  resembles  the  essential  oU  of 
M  somewhat  in  flavour,  while  in 
partakes  of  a  mixture  of  carda- 
inphor,  and  turpentine. 

'Ai  Peopekties  and  Dose. — 
%,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  diffusible 
t|  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic. 
f"t  taken,  it  produces  a  sense  of 
ni  the  stomach,  raises  the  pulse, 
Uy  induces  a  copious  perspiration, 
been  highly  recommended  in  all 
ic  diseases  on  account  of  these 
.^•Pwially  in  palsy,  hysteria, 
^  and  any  affection  of  the 
•y»tem;  and  as  an  embrocation 
*  «1,  has  been  highly  extolled  in 
|^«ttonic  rheumatism  as  a  remedy 
*I>ain  in  both  diseases.  It  has 
Ground  of  great  service  in  cases  of 
*»  ^hen  put  in  the  tooth  on  a 
*°tton.  The  dose  is  from  1  to  6 
*^  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  in 
Mr  ^  M^eable  viscid  vehicle. 
'j^W  TREE.— A  tree  of  U\o  ■ 
™®*D  in  bofanjr  by  the  geneiic  I 


name  of  Crescentia,  The  shell  of  the 
fruit  is  used  for  cups,  bowls,  diishes,  and 
other  utensils. 

CALAMINE.— The  native  carbonate 
of  zinc,  which,  when  fused  with  copper, 
produces  brass,  and  when  simply  subli- 
mated, powdered,  and  washed,  forms  the 
well-known  dusting  powder  formerly  used 
for  infants,  called  Tutty  powder.  It  is 
also  mixed  with  lard,  wax,  and  rosin,  to 
form  Turner's  cerate.  It  is  never  given 
internally,  and  is  now  quite  superseded 
as  an  external  remedy  by  the  violet 
powder. 

CALAMINTHE,  oa  CALAMINT.— 
In  botany,  a  species  of  melissa  or  balm; 
an  aromatic  pmnt,  formerly  greatly  used 
in  medicine  as  a  cordial,  stomachic,  carmi- 
native, and  at  one  time  regarded  as  a 
valuable  alexvpharmic  medicine,  or  anti- 
dote, which,  taken  for  some  time,  would 
fortify  the  system  from  the  effects  of  any 
sudden  poison.    See  Mint. 

CALAMITE. — ^A  mineral,  supposed  to 
be  a  variety  of  the  tremolite;  found  in 
imperfect,  rounded,  prismatic  crystals, 
somewhat  resembling  a  reed. 

CALAMUS.— A  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  That 
most  fam^ar  as  a  medical  plant  is  the 
Acorus  calamus,  or  Sweet  Elag,  which 
see 

CALCAREOUS.— Any  eaith  or  pre- 
paration having  the  properties  of  lune, 
as  calcareous  earths  and  calcareous  stones. 
Calcareous  spar  is  a  crystallized  native 
carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  veins  in  all 
rocks,  from  granite  to  alluvial  strata. 

C  ALCIN  ATION.  —  An  operation 
effected  by  heat,  by  which  any  volatile 
substance  is  expelled  from  another  in- 
gredient with  which  it  is  combined:  thus, 
chalk  and  magnesia,  which  are  both  car- 
bonates of  those  bases,  if  submitted  to  a 
great  heat,  have  their  carbonic  acid  gas 
expelled,  leaving  behind  the  pure  or 
quick-lime,  and  the  pure  or  calcined 
magnesia.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
metals  are  fused  or  calcined,  their 
characters  ai*e  in  the  same  degree  altered, 
and  the  metal,  purified  of  its  volatile 
earthy  impurities,  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  and  an  oxide  is  the  result,  the 
process  being  called  oxidation;  when 
according  to  the  heat  employed  is  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  metal, 
and  the  colour  and  strength  of  the  product. 
Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  are,  however, 
exempt  from  this  rule,  being  noble 'metals. 
CALCIS  AQUiE.-Tho  meOacaV  nsiiskft 
of  lime  water.    See  Lime. 
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CALCIS  OS,  or  Hoel-lwne.— The  largest 
of  the  seren  bones  constituting  the  instep 
or  tarsus.  It  is  situated  posteriorly  under 
Hio  astragalus,  and  divioed  into  a  body 
and  processes,  with  a  large  tuberosity 
projecting  behind  to  form  the  heel. 

CALCIUM. —  The  metallic  basis  of 
Lime,  which  see. 

CALCULUS. — A  stone.  In  medicine, 
any  hard  concretion,  however  formed, 
found  in  the  bladder,  kidneys,  gall- 
bladder, or  other  parts  of  the  body,  is 
called  a  calculus.  Such  concretions 
receive  different  names,  according  to  the 
organ  or  parts  in  which  they  form :  thus, 
the  chalk-stones,  or  concretions  formed 
on  the  joints  of  gouty  subjects,  are  called 
arthritic  calctdi  ;  when  deposited  in  the 
articulations,  articular  ccUculi.  In  the 
gall-bladder  or  ducts,  they  arc  denominated 
biliary  calculi;  and  in  other  parts, 
lach7ytnal,pancreatiCfpulmo7iaryj  accord- 
ing as  they  are  found  in  the  duct  of  the 
eye,  the  pancreas,  or  the  lungs.  The  only 
two  varieties  of  these  several  calculi  to 
which  we  shall  refer  arc  those  found  in 
the  bladder  and  tlio  bile.  For  these,  see 
Stone  ibt  the  Bladdeb,  and  Gall- 
Stones. 

CALEFACEENT.— To  makfi  warm  or 
hot.  Any  substance  medicinally  applied  to 
the  body  to  produce  external  or  super- 
ficial heat,  and  effect  a  mild  kind  of 
counter-irritation.  The  warming  plaster, 
poultices  of  mustard  and  iiour,  hot  water 
and  turpentine,  haH;shom  and  oil,  belong 
to  the  class  of  what  may  be  termed 
calefacients. 

CALENTURE. —  A  Spanish  word 
applied  to  all  sudden  diseases  of  the  head 
and  brain,  such  as  seamen  and  Europeans 
were  formerly  much  subject  to  in  the  low 
latitudes  of  America  and  India,  in  which 
the  patient  w^  deprived  of  all  conscious- 
ness, and  appeared  to  be  labouring  under 
an  attack  of  sudden  mania,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  After  suffering  intense 
pain,  the  patient  was  seized  with  the 
hallucinatian  of  the  sea  being  an  extended 
plain  of  verdant  pasture,  and  which 
nothing  short  of  personal  restraint  could 
prevent  him  rushing  forth  to  stroll  in. 
The  disease  which  nearest  approaches  to 
the  calenture  is  now  called  Sunstroke, 
which  see. 

CALFS-FEET     JELLY. —  A    rich, 

gelatinous  broth,  made  by  long  boiling 

from  the  tendinous  parts  of  the  feet  and 

knuckles  of  calves,  and  either  given  in  a : 

M^uid  and  warm,  state,  pure,  or  reduced  I 

k     with  water,  or  cold  in  tho  form  of  a  jelly.  \ 


It  is  highly  nutritious,  and  naakes  the 
basis  of  an  excellent  diet  for  invalids  and 
convalescents  recovering  firom  a  lingenag 
disease.    Seo  Gelatine. 

CALIDARIUM.— The  name  givea  \ij 
the  Romans  to  the  hot  bath. 

CALISTHENICS.  —  Tho  art  aid 
science  of  healthful  exeocisd  of  the  bodf 
and  limbs.    See  Exercise. 

CALLOSITY.  —  Preternatural  bald- 
ness, derived  from  callosns,  or  4mIUu, 
A  term  used  in  surgery  to  express  indomit 
tion,  or  any  part  morbidly  hard,  as  tke 
edges  of  an  indolent  ulcer. 

CALLUS. — ^A  term  given  by  vurgesM 
to  that  tough,  flexible  substance  thromi 
out  ill  all  cases  of  fracture  between  the 
two  ends  of  broken  bones,  biBdiiiff 
thorn  together,  and  which  is  soon  fitted 
up  by  osseous  or  bony  matter,  tUl  tfatt 
union  of  the  fracture  is  complete;  affav 
which  all  the  callus  thrown  out  like  a 
stiff  glue  round  the  broken  bones  is- 
gradually  absorbed,  and  the  finger  ii 
unable  to  detect  where  the  injury  WM. 
Seo  Fractuee. 

CALOMEL.  — This  useful  but  maoh 
abused  drug  is  a  preparaticm  of  mercui^, 
or  (quicksilver.  Calomel,  the  most  ais- 
tensively  used  drug  in  the  PharmaoojMeii» 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  submuziato 
of  mercury,  but  is  now  more  properif 
defined  as  a  protochloride  of  that  metaf; 
or  mercury  in  combination  with  one  atom 
or  equivalent  of  chlorine ;  while  corroaiTO 
sublimate,  which  is  also  a  chloride^  kM 
two  atoms  of  the  same  gas,  making  it  • 
bichloride, — the  one  extra  atom  Ming 
sufficient  to  convert  a  valuable  drag  ixUo 
a  deadly  poisop* 

Calomel  is  prepared  in  different  waTV" 
as  will  be  explained  under  the  head  oi  the 
metal  itself, — and  is  kept  in  Hio  form  dt 
a  fine,  dense,  white  powder,  devoid  cf 
smell,  and  of  a  slightly  sweet  taste. 

Medical  P&opeetirs  and  DosBj*- 
Calomel  is  used  as  an  alterative,  Mk 
aperient,  sialogogue,  a  purgative,  and 
sometimes  as  a  local  stimulant  in  extonll 
application. 

Calomel  may  be  given  at  any  period 
of  life,  i^om  the  infant  a  few  wc^  old 
to  the  octogenarian;  and  on  account  of 
its  being  devoid  of  taste,  and  Ijring,  m 
small  compass,  is  well  adapted  fiff 
children,  though  it  should  never  be  kfli|^ 
continued,  or  administered  akmo  whda 
employed  as  a  purgative,  or  to  act  in 
any  manner  on  the  bowels.  As  calomel 
is  apt  to  act  on  the  salivary  glands  and 
affect  lYio  mouth,  it  is  impolitic  to  employ 
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it  in  caies  of  thniah  or-  an^  ulceration  of 
the  n¥fflt^-  As  an  alterative,  the  dose  is 
hooi  1  gnun  to  14  grains  twice  a  day, 
■ith  3  or  4  grains  of  rhubarb;  as  an 
iperient,  from  3  to  4  grains,  with  6 
jnins  <^  ihubftrb  and  4  of  jalap ;  as  a 
)»ativte,  5  grains  of  calomel,  with  10 
if  lalap  and  4  grains  of  rhubarb,  or  6 
pains  of  scanunony  instead  of  the  latter 
■ticle,  will  make  an  effective  purgative 
pounder.  'When  given  as  a  sialogogiie, 
tjhe  dose  ia  1  g^ain  everjr  6  or  8  hours  in 
%  grains  of  powdered  kmo,  continued  till 
the  mouth  is  affected.  See  Saxivaby 
GkAVDS,  and  SAXiVATioir.  For  children 
dM  dosea  must  be  proportionallj  reduced. 
CALOB* — ^The  Latm  name  for  heat, 
■ad  lignifiea  any  degree  of  warmth,  &om 
80^  to  212*^,  or  boiling  water  heat. 

CALOBIC. — ^A  word  used  by  chemists 
t»  express  the  amoimt  of  heat  contained 
IB  aU  bodies  in  nature.  This  is  divided 
into  smuibls  and  iuBensible,  free  and 
Ukmt  calorio.  Some  bodies  give  off 
eyone  on  being  mixed  with  water,  and 
odten  absorb  it.  The  mixture  of  water 
aid  fiilphttric  acid  and  water  with  quick- 
IJBe  are  examples  of  the  first,  and  water 
St  the  moment  of  freezing  of  the  last. 
8ai  Beat. 

CALUMBA,  OB  COLOMBO.— A  weU- 
kMnm  bitter  root,  obtained  from,  the 
Gncv/iis  palmatue,  a  native  of  the  woods 
«■  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
cdnmba  root  is  cut  into  thin  circular 
dees,  and  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is 
opcHrted  to  Europe.  It  is  of  a  light 
hown  colour,  witn  a  slightly  aromatic 
odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but, 
like  quassia,  is  destitute  of  the  tannin 
TMinliV  found  in  vegetable  bitters. 

Xq>ICAI.    PsOPliSTIES    AND     USEB. — 

CUomba  acts  on  the  system  as  a  stomachic 
ad  tonic,  and, from  its  wantof  astringencv, 
iioiieof  the  most  useful  bitters  we  possess, 
ttd  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  of 
indigestion  proceeding  from  biliary  dis- 
nriMnce,  for  which,  in  combination  with 
^kried  carbonate  of  soda  and  ginger,  as  in 
tke  following  form,  it  becomes  a  most 
Tiluabie  remedy.    Take  of— 

Powdered  Colombo  .    .  18  grains. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda    2  scruples. 

Powdered  gin^  .  .  12  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  mto  cdx  powders,  one  to 
%e  taken  an  hour  before  each  meal ;  or, 
M  in  ordinaiT  stomachic  for  weak  digcs- 
uons,  4  or  6'  grains  of  Colombo,  mixed 
«itK  a  teaspoonful  of  Gregory's  powder, 
taken  everv  morning,  will  bo  found 
ocbemelv  LeneficiaL  As  a  ionic  in 
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fevers  and  other  diseases,  it  mav  be  given 
either  in  doses  of  8  grains,  or  m  iiifuwoii 
of  the  root  with  the  tincture  of  muriate 
of  iron,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  of  the 
infusion  every  six  hours,  with  10  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  iron  in  each  dose.  The 
only  preparations  of  this  useful  drug  are 
the  tincture  (Hnctura  calumbcB),  iniusion 
{i^uaio  calumb{e)f  extract  {extraetwrn 
cahtmba\y     and     the     powder    (jmlvis 

CALSl — ^Lime,  which  see.  Also  the 
heeL    See  Calcis  Os. 

CALYX. — In  botany,  the  cup  of  the 
flower  in  plants,  or  the  small  green  loaves 
on  the  top  of  the  stalk  in  herbs. 

CAMBOGIA.— The  medical  name  of 
the  plant  that  yields  the  beautiful  yellow 
gum  resin,  the  pigment  and  drug  known 
as  Gamboge,  which  see. 

CAMBRIDGE  DKINK.— An  invigo- 
rating  beverage,  both  refreshing  and 
stimulating  for  a  summer  drink,  made 
by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  best 
ale  and  soda  water,  and  drinking  im- 
mediately after  combmation,  and  before 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  See 
Dkiii?ks 

CAMOMILE  OE  CHAMOMILE 
leumERS.—AnthemU  noUlis.  These 
well-known  flowers  belong  to  the  Natural 
order  Composite,  and  are  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Two 
varieties  are  kept  in  the  shops,  the  single 
and  the  double.  The  former,  a  darker 
and  smaller  flower,  is  called  the  Scotch; 
the  latter,  larger  and  much  lighter,  known 
as  the  English  camomile  flower.  Camo- 
miles arc  among  the  most  uaeftd  and  safe 
of  our  domestic  medicines :  they  have  a 
fragrant  and  grateful  odour,  a  warm, 
bitter  taste,  and  possess  a  large  amount 
of  pimgent,  aromatic  oil. 

Medicax  Uses  aed.  Pbopeeties. — 
These  flowers  act  eithor  as  a  stomachic, 
tonic,  anthelmintic,  op.  as  an  emetic, 
according  to  the  manner  or  dose  in  which 
they  aro  taken. 

I'he  only  preparataons  <^.  camomile  in 
the  Phaxmacopoeia  are  the  infusion 
{hifuaio  aiUhemidisjf  the  powder  {pulvis 
anthemidis),  and  the  extmct  {extractum 
anthem  idis).  Tho  infusion — made  by 
pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  4 
drachms  of  tho  dried  flowers,  infusing 
for  five  or  six  hours,  and  straining  the 
liquor  wlien  cold — will  either  act  as  a 
slomacliie  or  tonic,  according  to  the  dose. 
For  tho  former  purpose,  two  tablespoon- 
fuld  should  bo  taken  every  morning  befoPK^ 
breakfast ;  for  the  latter  effecV,  Wo \A}d\j&> 
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■poonfiilfl  flboold  be  tAlren  ererj  fbur 
boon,  or  6  groiiu  of  the  povdei  Uiree 
tbuM  &  daj.  Wtieu  employed  as  an 
■DtbelminlJc,  or  deMrojer  of  Tonne,  10 
gnins  rf  the  powder  snould  be  ffiven  id 
treacle  erery  momiTt?  on  wakings  fol- 
lowed evei7  fourth  £^  by  a  doae  of 
flowers  of  mlphur.  When  an  emelifl  ie 
nquired  in  a  huny,  a  copiona  draught 
ri  tbe  wanu  infusion  will  feaeiBlly 
uuwer  the  purpoRO  very  rcadilj.  The 
QTtract  ia  onlj  ueed  1o  mufe  up  sComachie 
or  digefltive  pills,  when  it  may  be  t«lcen 
in  qnantitieo  of  from  3  to  6  graiiu. 

CAMPBiCSY.  —  The  general  name 
o(  tbe  logwood  tree ;  bo  called  from  the 
Imj  of  (Eat  name  in  the  Mciioan  Qulf, 
frtnn  whanee  the  wood  is  chiefly  exported. 
Bee  LooirooD. 

CAMPHUrE.  —  A    name    giTen    b; 


reside  in  the  artificial  camphor  obtained 
by  a  mixtujo  of  turpentine  and  hydn- 
ohlorK  aoid.  Tlie  articlo  used  for  lampB, 
oatled  camphine,  is  only  hi|^y  tcotified 
spirita  of  turpentine. 

CAUPHOB — A  peculiar  concrete  aub- 
etance;  a  pure  icsm,  eiisling  in  many 
phmts,  but  obtained  chiefly  tmn  two 
trees,  the  Xaurus  eamphnntf  or  Indian 
lanral,  and  the  Drsohalanopt  mmphora, 
a  natiye  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  (he 
fVoQk  the  iirflt  it  ia  ob- 
le  diBtiUation  of  the  wood ; 


aTtl  ftom  tbe      second  ii 
foTJisd,  exiido  d  in  u 
ig  ptoeif^i  by     outting   up  the  Iroe,  « 


moiii^  the  concrete  n. .., 

^ing  It  by  boilinff  water  and  diitiUabon.  : 
All  parti  of  t^  troe  aie  ao  impregnated 

with  thia  resin,  that  it  can  be  obti^oed'  { 

from  roots,  leaves,  trunk,  and  bou^hL    U-'  j 

is  the  stem,  howerar,  tliat  is  genenllj'  i 

used,  which,  l>etng  cut  into  smaU  pieoe^  ■ 

ii  placed  in  a  atdl,  with  water,  and  m-  i 

tlio  heat  increases,  the  volatile  aubstanes  , 

a  driven  oS',  and  rising  to  the  top  of  tka  j 

still,  which  ia  kept  cold,  it  there  adheaea  j 

die  shape  of  the  head  of  the  aCiU,  that  of  i 

a  concave  ling  or  basin,  not  imUce  the  , 

gink  basin  in  lavatories,  with  ■  turcukr  j 

aperture  at  the  boCtom,  the  whole  being  „ 

about  three  inches  thick.    Xhe  flnt  diatit  ^ 

lation  ia  alwaya  very  impure,  and  reqnirea.  > 

a  second  or  third  process  before  the  cai^  ^ 

pbor  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  and  whil^  ,, 

1. r< '--iahghterth- 


aod  naphtha,  and  almost  tottdly  insolnut  , 
in  watfsr,  though  aome  of  its  essential  <d<  ,. 
ia  easily  diJFused  thnmgh  water.  It  ia  ' 
verj  volatile,  extjvmely  inflammjiliL^  ^ 
burning  with  a  white  flame,  and  emittii^.  ^ 
a  large  volume  of  smoke.  .    ^ 

In  appearance,  camplior  is  >  ,whiH  ■ 
semi-pellucid,  brittle  substance,  leeembli^ 
sperniaceti ;  tough  and  friable,  biU  not'  ,' 
easily  pulverised.  It  haa  a  atronf,  pe-  '* 
culiar,  pimgeat,  but  anmatic  odour,  with-  '' 
a  sharp,  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  witk  * 
a  sensation  of  cold  in  the  mouth.  7 

HeDICAI.    UbBS    SJFD     I'HEPlBAIiaBI. 

— This  most  important  drug,  for  wMoh  »•     * 

Dutch,   who  have  the   monopoly  <rf  its    ^ 
purification    and    import^    acta    on    Uw    ' 
system   in    many  ways,   each    operation     i 
being  perfect  of^  its  kind.    The  moat  im-     ° 
portact  of  these  are — as  a  etimulant  and 
consequent  antispasmodic,  a  diaphoratio 
andeipectorant,  a  sudorific  and  adiuretie,      ', 
a  mircotic  and  sedative,   and  eitema% 
as  a  discatient.     Camphor,  though  acting, 
in  the  first  instance,  oa  a  stimulant  to£ 
system,  produces  subsequent  depreaakm, 
whicb  ia  always  in  a  ratio  with  the  first 
cicilement.      In  geoetal,  it  eioitea  in- 
creased action  without  producbg  acoelera- 
tion  of  the  pulse ;  unless  the  doee  is  lai^ 
when,  like  opium,  the  pulse  becomes  nil 

It  would  take  a  page  to  enumerate  all 
tbe  diseases  and  asectious  in  which  «am- 
phor  may  be  used  with  advantage  j  with 
bark  or  quinine,  valerian,  assafistida, 
ammonia,  musk,  and  opium,it  ia  repeated); 
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giTien  in  tyj^hoid  diseaaes;  with  calomel 
and  opnun,  in  EaglLsh  cholera  and  other 
abdomhiftl  diaeaaes,  it  exercises  a  most 
boieficial  effect;  while  dissolved  in  oils,  or 
Buxed  with  unguents,  it  forms  an  admirable 
onbiocation  for  rheumatic  affections,  or 
as  a  diseatieat  in  tumours.    Dissolyed  in 
afietie  add  with  some  essential  oils,  it 
makea  the  aromatic  vinegar  so    highly 
flrteemed  as  a  restorative  in   laintmgs. 
Xhe  usual  forms  in  which  it  is  administered 
aie— 4hat  of  a  powder,  to  which  state  it 
on  be  easily  reduced  b j  a  drop  or  two  of 
alflnJml^  and  then  made  into  a  pill,  when 
tke  dose  is  ficom  one  to  three  grains;  or  an 
cmikion,  by  rubbing  a  few  grains  down 
ia  a  mortar  with  sugar,  and  mixing  it 
with  ^ImnwH  emulsion;  or  in  mixtures, 
to  which  one  of  the  camphor  pr^arations 
aze  added :  but  the  most  general  form  for 
iatemal  use  is  either  that  of  a  pill  or  mix- 
tare,    the    camphor   water   being  made 
the  vehicle :  with  squills  and  calomel,  or 
■itiBioaj,  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  kid- 
■eys;  and  in  dropsies,  the  camphorated 
oil,  rubbed  over  the  body,  produces  a  very 
npd  reduction  of  the  swelling  by  its  im- 
immAlmtA  actiou  ou  tho  kidncys  and  bladder. 
Ihe  preparations  of  camphor  in  the  Fhar- 
BMMMjpcBsa  are— the  spirit,  spiritus  cam- 
j4or«,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  6  to  10 
drops,  in  water;    ihe  tincture,  tinctura 
eamjpAorm  composita,    or   tinctura    opii 
eampliarata  paregoric,  dose  from  \  drachm 
to  z  draidims;  the  water,  aqua  or  mus-' 
tmra  eamphoriB,  the  dose  of  which  is  from 
2  to   4   tablespoonf uls ;    and  compound 
aHB|)iiar     liniment,     linimentum     cam- 
fkorw  compositum. 

In  an  overdose,  camphor  produces 
tomiting,  giddiness,  coma,  and  other 
Ktjoos  symptoms  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
ijnrtem.  To  counteract  these  dangerous 
cffieeta,  a  mustard  poultice  should  be 
yUpcd  on  the  pit  of  tne  stomach,  and  wine 
and  opium  given  in  repeated  doses  till  the 
ijnq»toins  aBiUe.  Five  drops  of  laudanum 
in  a  glass  of  wine  every  hour,  an  enema  of 
t  pint  of  gruel,  1  drachm  of  tincture  of 
iwifarrifln,  and  40  drops  of  laudanum, 
being  also  used  if  necessary. 

The  French  use  the  vapour  of  camphor 
hzgdnr  in  dironio  rheumatism,  and  with 
eonsiderable  effect.  In  spasmodic  asthma, 
t  flannel  soaked  in  spirits  of  camphor,  and 
]daeed  on  the  chest,  and  then  covered  over 
vith  oilskin,  is  often  most  serviceable. 
Gunphor  mixed,  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
povder,  with  chalk,  makes  a  very  excellent 
tooth-powder  in  certain  oonditi(ms  of  the 
movth  and  teeth.  See  TooTH-Powi>Ji!B. 
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Camphor — either  alone,  a  small  piece 
being  placed  in  the  mouth,  or  dissolved  in 
turpentine,  and  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid, 
on  cotton,  put  in  the  decayed  tooth — will 
frequently  relieve  the  toothache  when 
nothing  else  will  succeed.     See  Tooth- 

▲CHB.   • 

CANAL. — ^A  word  derived  from  the 
Latin  canna,  a  reed ;  any  hollow  tube  or 
pipe,  bloodvessel,  or  fistulous  opening, 
may  be  so  called,  the  word  canalis  being 
sometimes  employed  in  anatomy. 

CANCELLI.  —  The  spongy,  honey- 
combed appearance  observed  in  all  bones 
between  Uieir  external  and  internal  plates. 

CANCEK.  —  A  peculiarly  malignant 
and  dangerous  disease,  so  cfiuled  from  the 
Latin  cancer,  a  crab,  because  the  ancients 
believed  that  the  yellow  and  discoloured 
veins  and  lines  leading  from  the  seat  of 
the  disease  bore  some  resemblance  to  that 
crawling  a.Tiimal,  but  professionally  known 
as  carcinoma. 

Cancer,  to  use  the  popular  name,  is 
dividedinto  two  forms  or  stages — scirrfums, 
or  occult,  and  ulcerated,  or  open  cancer; 
the  first  being  the  primary  st^e,  when  the 
disease  consists  merely  of  a  hard,  painful 
tumour  or  swelling ;  the  second,  that  ad- 
vanced condition  when  the  skin,  having 
become  involved,  is  in  a  state  of  open 
ulceration,  discharging  from  its  ulcerous 
mass  a  thin,  irritating,  and  foetid  discharge. 
Of  all  the  diseases  wat  fall  to  the  care  of 
the  surgeon,  cancer  is  the  most  distressing 
to  witness,  and  most  hopeless  to  attend, 
for  all  parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  its 
inroads;  though  the  organs  most  frequently 
attacked  are  the  breasts  of  females,  the 
glands  generally,  the  womb,  lips,  tongue, 
eyes,  nose,  tonsils,  and  the  skin.  The 
lower  lip  in  men,  and  the  mammae  in 
women,  are,  however,  the  pai'ts  most  fre- 
quently invaded  by  the  disease. 

Cancer  seldom  occurs  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  most  general  period 
for  its  attack  bein^  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  disease  is,  that  the 
younger  the  patient  when  attacked,  the 
more  rapid  is  the  pn^r^ss  of  the  disease. 
Thus,  in  youth,  cancer  will  frequently  run 
its  career  in  a  few  weeks,  whiue  in  age  it 
will  continue  in  a  state  of  torpidity  for 
years. 

Causes. — It  is  still  an  undecided  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  the  exciting  cause  of 
cancer,  surgeons  having  for  years  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  solution  of  this 
still  doubtful  point.  The  most  modem 
theory  is  that  cancer  proceeds  from  some 
apecial  disease  in  the  blood,  ttnd.  \haX>  >iX!^ 
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condition  of  the  circalating  fluid  is  here- 
ditary, and  may  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  mother  to  daughter. 

Symptoms. — Soirrhus,  or  a  cancerous 
tumour,  commences  with  a  hard  and 
painful  swelling  (if  in  the  breast)  of  the 
gland  beneath,  neither  enlarging  nor  di- 
minishing, but  remaining  for  a  length  of 
K  time  Tiithout  any  apparent  change. 
After  a  certain  period  the  swelling  as- 
sumes an  uneven  character,  feeling,  under 
the  fingers,  irregular  and  knotty;  the  en- 
lai^ement  ^^nuiually  advances,  attended 
by  lancinatang  pains,  darting  from  the 
centre  of  the  breast,  and  extending  to  the 
armpit,  where  the  small  absorbent  glands 
become  slowly  enlarged,  adding  their  pro- 
portion of  pain  to  the  suffering  endured 
ntmi  the  seat  of  the  disease.  lu  conse- 
quence of  the  enlargement  of  tlic^  glands, 
the  ilmctiQns  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic 
systems  are  interfered  with,  and  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  body  being  im- 
paired, the  patient  becomes  weak,  pale, 
and  emaciat^ ;  the  appetite  is  weakened, 
a  distressing  cough  disturbs  the  patient, 
who,  between  pain,  debility,  and  cou^h,  is 
deprived  of  sleep  or  repose.  The  disease 
may  continue  in  this  state  for  months  or 
years,  till  a  trifling  blow,  the  pressure  of  a 
part  of  the  dress,  a  confinement,  or  anv 
cttuse,  however  slight,  at  once  calls  all 
dormant  action  into  vitality ;  the  skin  over 
the  tumour  becomes  discoloured  and 
puckered,  an  inflammatory  action  sets  in, 
ulceration  takes  place,  and  a  lar^,  deep 
cavity  or  wound)  discharging  a  thin,  icho- 
rous, and  foetid  suppuration,  succeeds,  while 
a  series  of  swollen  veins  and  livid  lines 
diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  open 
cancer. 

The  emaciation  continues,  a  hectic  fever, 
with  all  its  distressing  symptoms,  attends 
the  disease,  which,  with  the  pain  and  con- 
stant suffering  endured  by  the  imfortunato 
patient,  after  a  time,  when  4ho  system  is 
entirely  poisoned  by  the  viTus  of  the 
disease,  terminates  years  of  anguish  by  a 
iitnshcd-for  death. 

CANELLA  ALBA.— White  canella, 
or  wild  cinnamon.  The  name  of  a  tree 
belonging  to  the  Natural  order  Meliaeea, 
tiie  bark  of  which  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine  as  an  adjunct  to  other  drugs, 
but  very  seldom  by  itself.  The  bark  has 
aromatic  and  slightly  tonic  properties,  and 
is  occasionally  UMd  with  quassia,  cascarilla, 
or  cinchona,  as  an  agreeable  aromatic  in 
infusions  of  those  barks.  The  only  pre- 
paration into  which  it  ent-ers  is  the  com- 
poundaloeticpofwdor.  •  See  HiEBA  PiCRA. 


CANINA  FAMEB.'-A  dog*fl  hunger, 
an  inordinate  appetite.  A  diMU^-Kmonac 
the  old  doctors,  where  the  patient  was  mmI 
to  have  an  insatiable  hunger,  which,  like 
that  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  could  mrmr  b«  ap- 
pea<^. 

CANINE.  MADNESS.    See  Htdxo^ 

PHOBIA. 

CANINE  TEETH.— The  dog,  or  eye 
teeth.  Four  teeth,  two  situated  in  cade 
jaw,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  four  in- 
cisors. In  man,  though  extiemety- 
usefltl,  these  teeth  are,  in  a  meeeme-,  only^ 
rudimentary,  while  in  the  dog  and  lower 
animals  they  are  fully  devekiped,  and- 
known  as  the  fangs.  The  canine  teeth 
are  now  genendly  <^ed  the  cuspidati,  or 
teeth  with  one  point.  For  the  function' 
and  growth  of  this  set  of  teeth,  see  axticfe 
Tbeth. 

CANKER.— This  term,  ihoug^h  now 
seldom  used  in  medicine^  formerly  implied^ 
an  eating,  spreading  sore  or  ulcer,  occur- 
ring more  particularly  in  the  mouth,  when-' 
it  was  called  cancrwm  oris.  A  gangre- 
nous form  of  scrofulous  ulcer,  dependent 
on  a  diseased  state  of  the  i^tem,  t]ie> 
result  of  unwholesome  or  insufiSoient  food*' 
and,  like  thrush,  or  aphthm  of  the  t<mgas 
and  gums,  rather  the  symptom  or  oonse^ 
quence  of  diseaso  than  a  disease  itself,  and 
as  such,  only  to  bo  cured  bj  constdtutaonal 
means,  and  a  strict  attention  to  diet  and 
regimen.  Sometimes,  however,  canker  of 
tb»  mouth  assumes  a  malignant  character; 
the  gum  becomes  involved  in  the  niisclHsf^ 
the  teeth  fall  out,  a  thin,  ftetid  dischavge 
takes  place,  the  cheek  suffers  in  time^ 
with  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva,  and  a 
gangrenous  ulcer  harasses  the  patient 
both  by  night  and  day. 

TREATMENT. — The"^  treatment  in  this 
disease  mainly  consists  in  supporting  -the 
patient's  strength,  and  giving  the  system 
a  reactionary  bias  by  means  of  a  Aili,  rich' 
diet,  with  wine  or  stout,  and  a  course  of 
quinine  and  antispasmodics,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cankerous  smv  is  locally 
treated  with  a-  stimulating  lotion  ci 
chloride  of  lime  or  chloride  soda,  witJbisueh 
other  means  as  the  symptoms  of  the  case 
seem  to  call  for. 

CANNABIS  INDICA.— llie  Indian 
hemp ;  an  article  much  esteemed  lyjr  the 
faoulty  in  the  East  on  account  of  its  re- 
puted  antispasmodic  properties,  on  which 
account  it  is  largely  used  in  cases  ot 
tetanus,  and  other  neuralgio  affMiions. 
The  preparation  chiefly  used  is  a  resmous 
extract,  which,  in  doses  of  from  1  to  ^ 
groans,  is  highly  esteemed  in  cases  where 
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a    nucotic,   aaodyne,    or   antispasmodic 
viSeci  is  reouiiwd.    -See  Hjimp. 

CANTfi!AaiD£S.— The    Spanish,    or 

hliBbgring  fly,  so  aazned  from  the  Greek 

word    Ibr    a   beetle.      The   cantharides, 

medically    called   lytta,  are    beautifully 

painted  insects,  ■  about  an  inch  lon^,  of  a 

teifrht  blue  and  gokl  colour,  mixed  with 

shades  of  men  aad  purple,  and  foimd  in 

«reat  nunuMxa  in  Spam,  the  south  of  Italy, 

we  coast  of  theiLerant,  and  other  places, 

though  at  one  time  the  chief  place  of 

ihpir  capture  and  exportation  was  -Spain. 

The  manner  of  procunn^  these  insects  is 

lomewiiat  curious.     Dunng  the  heat  of 

the  day,  they  conffpegato  in  vast  numbers 

CO  the  bonn^  and  branches  of  trees,  where 

they  remain  for  some  hours  in  a  state  of 

eompfete  torpor.    A  largo  sheet  or  sail  is 

spread  under  the  tree  all  round  the  stem ; 

BhA  then  ascend  the  trunk,  and,  beginning 

u  the  top,  shake  every  bough  and  branch 

in  saeh  a  manner,  that    the   powerless 

DMeccs  £all  iu  showers  upon  the  cloth. 

They  are  then  gathered  up  in  small  bags, 

Uke'  piUow-slips,  the    mouth    tied,  and 

held  orer  the  fumes  of  hot  yinegar,  which 

qui^y  kills  them.    They  arc  next  spread 

out  in  larse  sieyo-like  frames,  and  exposed 

for  some  days  to  the  sun,  till  sufficiently 

(fay,  when  they  are  packed  for  exporta- 


Cha&actbb  and  Psopebties. — The 
i^ant.li^i-Mfta  gTO  insccts  of  thc  beetle 
dais,  aimed  with  brilliantly  coloured 
Hales,  and  haye  a  strong,  hcayy,  and 
oauacouB  smeU,  and,  used  medicinally, 
pMsess  stimulating  properties  of  a  special 
ovier,  acting,  when  powdered  aad  applied 
externally,  as  a  rubefacient  and  blister; 
and  when  taken  internally,  on  one  set  of 
organs  only,  that  of  the  kidneys  and 
Uadder,  or  urinary  system.  So  important 
is  this  latter  action,  that  in  ordering  a 
Uiafeer,  or  prescribing  the  drug  in  any 
Conn,  this  action  ought  never  to  bo  £6r- 

r»n,  as  a  most  painful  retention  of 
water,  or  strangury,  will  frequently 
foUew  the  application  of  even  a  small 


',  or  a  triiUug  dose  of  the  tincture  of 
the  flies.  On  this  account,  and  to  obviate 
say  such  symptoms,  frequent  draughts  of 
bailey  water  or  likseca  tea  should  bo 
ipten.  while  imdcr  the  infloence  of  can- 
tharides.  In  extreme  cases  it  may  be 
neecasary  to  give  0{»um  and  camphor,  but 
in  ({eimral  the  above  articles  will  be  found 
fanffident.  Gantharides  in  an  over-dose 
att  as  an  irritant  poison,  producing  very 
imoas  consequences.  See  Poisons. 
Medical  Psopebties  and  I>08e, — 
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In  many  affections  of  tho  kidneys,  bladder, 
uterus,  and  urethra,  oantharides  judi- 
ciously employed  is  a  medicine  of  singular 
efficacy,  in  which  oases  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  tincture,  tinetura  lytta,  the  dose 
being  frcxn  6  to  16  drops  ev^y  four  or 
eight  hours,  in  some  appropriate  combina- 
tion. In  certain  forms  of  dropsy  and 
diseases  of  the  skin,  it  is  also  employed 
with  benefit,  given  in  the  same  dose.  As 
an  external  application,  the  tincture,  com- 
bined with  castor  oil,  rosemary,  and 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  makes  an 
excellent  application  to  the  head  for  the 
growth  of  the  hair  (see  Halb)  ;  and  as  a 
stimulant  in  certain  conditions  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  the  compound  cantharidas 
liniment  is  highly  benofieaal.  The  most 
important  preparatiooi  is  the  plaster, 
emplastrum  liftUBy  made  of  suet,  rosin, 
yellow  wax,  and  powdered  cantharides. 
See  Spanish  Flies. 

CANTHUS. — In  anatomy,  a  term  ape 
plied  to  thc  angle  or  comer  of  thc  eye,  th- 
comer  next  the  nose  being  called  thc  great 
or  inner  canthus,  and  the  other  the  outer 
or  smaller  oantJ^us.  In  the  formor  are 
situated  the  small  red  glands,  covered  with 
a  fold  of  the  lining  membnme,  called  the 
puncta  lachrjftnaliSf  the  funnel-shaped 
commencement  of  the  duets  by  which  the 
tears,  constantly  exuded  to  moisten  the 
eyes,  are  receiyed,  and  carried  iato  the  nose 
and  mouth.    See  Ete,  and  Teabs. 

CANULA^— The  abeath  of  an  inatau- 
ment  called. a  troeJmr;  a  kind  of  jmAll 
baj^onet,  the  fin^y  pointed  extremity  of 
which  protrudes  beyond  the  canula  about 
half  an  inch,  so.  that  wfam  plunged  into  a 
collection  of  water  or  pus,  the  trochar  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  sheath,  or  canula,  left 
behind  allows  the  fluid,  to  be  discharged  in 
a  stream  through  its  tube  or  pipe.  The 
canula  is  always  made  of  silver,  and,  if 
necessary,  can  be  kEfli  in  thc  sac,  and 
secured    by    strings    to  the  body.      Sec 

Tj£OCIIAll 

CAOUTCHOUC  («HO-cAooA:).— Indian 
rubber.  The  article  so  universally  known 
as  Indian  rubber  is  a  eoBerete,  elastic  ^^imi, 
of  a  peeujyuLr  eharaeter,  obtained  m  a 
liquid  Kxrm  frcmi  transverse  incisions  saade 
in  the  bark  of  the  Caoutchouc,  or  Svringe 
Tree,  —  a  native  of  Guiana,  Quito, 
Cayenne,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America, — and  also  of  several  varieties  of 
Asiatic  trees. 

The  tree  that  yidds  the  finest  juice,  the 
Hceuea  awutchouc,  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent objects  of  American  forest  scenery, 
and  only  ranks  second  in  \>ea\L\.'j  \.o  w 
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and  BpreadiDg 


baniuif  OF  Tft^i^>n  fig.  Tt 
height  of  nearlT  100  feet^  i 
ibc  miles,  its  lofty  crown 
branches  maJdng  it  a  m' 
tei.tuie  in  the  laadeoapo. 

Inunediatelj  below  the  incision,  n  dxep 
hole  ia  scooped  out  of  Che  earth,  in  which 
&  large  plarxt&is  leaf,  faldnd  up  in  the 
§hape  of  a  rude  cup  or  ha«in,  la  placed, 
to  receive  the  ^ellowuh  juice  which  exudes 
-  uid  drops  &OII1  the  Incision,  at  first  flowing 
freely,  but  aiter  two  or  three  days  it 
aoddenly  censes,  the  last  eiudation  forming 
a  cuticle  over  the  wound,  and  eficcluftllj 
blocliingupthedrain.  The  juice,  collected 
wheji  only  partially  hardened,  ia  spread 
out  on  moulds,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
a  ihort  time,  and  hung  over  smoke  till 
quite  dry,  when  it  is  cut  into  passca 
and  exported  in  the  forms  in  which  we 
see  it  in  the  market.  Caoutchouc  is  wiluble 
in  ether,  some  of  the  esnential  oils, 
(specially  that  of  aaasafraa,  boiling  turpen- 


thcLeia: 


rticle,  a  pniperty  that  toma  the 
ralue  of  T"nf^llm  rubber  in  a  mniia* 
B.  It  now  enters  into  Sw 
ome  of  the  moat  Dseflil  •■ 
ell  as  ornamental  aiticleB  at  anrgical  nod 
>mcetic  application. 

An  c«eeiitial  oil,  djttilled  ttma  India 
:bber,  burnt  in  lunps,  givM  a  light  equal 
gaa  in  clpameM  and  brilliiuioy. 
CAPEK.— A    prickly,   trailing    tbxab, 
'    "         ith  of  Italy,  Frsnee,  aiJ 
Down  bolanically  aa  tin 
,  growing  profuAely  in 
the  orevices'ot  old  Mils,  or  the  fisium  id   j 
mcka.     It  ia  only  pnaed  on  account  of  iti 
buds,  which  are  gathered  for  culinary  pu^ 
poaes  before  the    flowera  expand,  when 
they  are  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  regardad 
as  a  most  elegant  and  whalesome  craidi' 
ment-    Aa  such,  and  as  a  grateful  admu' 
lant  to  languid  and  sated  appetites,  half 
a  teeapoonful  of    the  plain  capers  and 
vinegar  may  be  taken  with  great  advan- 
tage about  an  hour  befine  dinner.     See    . 

CAPILLAIBE.  —  A     mucb-eateemed 

French  liqueur,  or  elegautayrup;  aiaiebj 
boiling  the  best  lump  suear  with  wattr 
and  the  plant  called  maideii-haiT,  whidi 
imparlfl  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour  tv 
tbe  ayrup.  Uk  this  country  it  ia  made  by 
bailing  lump  sugar,  a  number  of  egga  and 
egg-shelb,  all  miicil  together,  withoranp 
flower  water,  removing  the  scum  as  it 
boila,  and  then  straining  the  ayrup  and 
putting  it  aside  for  use.     A  few  apooninb 

makes  a  deliciously  cool  sherbet  kind  of 
drink  in  hot  weather,  or  for  icvalida.  See 
Bbibeb. 

CAPILLAHY   VESSELS.— A  ajitcm 
i>f  minute  vesaels,  ao  called  from  coptjiw, 


,   becau 


ine,  and  naphtha.    Thongh  the  In<lians 

ad  long  been  in  the  habit  of  making 

oolB,  shoes,  and   cloth  of  it,  it  ia  only 

lat^    years    that     the    value    of    this 


r  resemble  the  haiis 
of  the  bead.  The  eapiUsries  are  genanlly 
situated  between    tho    minute    terminal 

mencing  tubes  of  the  veioa.  Bee  AniBaX. 
Capillary  attraction  ia  that  renurkabb 
property  by  whieh  a  lighter  fluid,  psanng 
through  a  denser  medium,  acquires  Utt 
property  of  ascending  higher  than  ll» 
siuToonding  fluid,  8^  Aebobptioh. 
CAPILLC8.  —  The    I*tiii    for    Haif, 


CAPSICUM.— The  benies,  pods,  and 
fruit  of  the  Oopaicum  ^fiatiffratttmt  a 
plant  belonging   to    the    Natural   c  '- 


iclo  has    been 

e   discovery  of „  ._.  _  ,  ..       .  . 

iicb  doBs  aot    injure  the  elasticity  of    and  bell  peppers.      Capaioum 


•lanacfa.    There  are  three  varietiee  ti 
thia  well-known  sptco — the  Guinea,  dieny. 
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cmplojed  in  medicine    as    a   stimulant,  i 
eanninatiTe,  and   stomachic,   and    occa- 
■OBcmlW  as  a  gai^le  in  certain  conditions 
q£  ntafignant  aoare  throat.    For  properties 
and  doee,  see  Cxtbhite  Peffeb. 

CAPSULE.  —  A  word    derived   from 

etip9«Ja,  a  small  box,  chest,  bag,  or  cayily. 

in  the  former  senae  it  is  used  bj  botanists 

to  express  the  seed-receptacle  of  fruits 

nd  flowers,  as  the  case  in  which  the 

caidamom  seeds  are  contained,  and  the 

mherical  cayitj,  with  its  internal  divisions, 

■r  those  of  the  poppj,  and  commonly 

called  poppy  heads.     In  the  latter  sense 

it  impues  a  fibrous  or  membranous  bag, 

•■ch  as  that  which  encloses  the  joints  of 

the  h^,  shoulder,  &c.,  and  shuts  in  the 

i^nonal  sac,  when  it  is  called  a  capsular 

Ij^ament;   and  again,  when  it  envelops 

the  tiver,  and  is  Imown  as  the  capsule  of 

G&Mn. 

CAPTAIN'S  BISCUIT.— A  kind  of 
Incnit  which  makes  an  excellent  food 
both  fat  infimts  and  invalids,  and  which 
vill  be  found  frequently  recommended  in 
diese  pages.  Captain's  biscuits  are  made 
vith  the  finest  wheaten  flour  and  butter, 
tiievh^  kneaded  into  a  stiff  dough,  then 
rat  into  thin  cakes,  and  baked  in  a  quick 
oven  lor  12  or  16  minutes.  These 
liieidts  will  keep  sound  for  a  length  of 
tine,  and  can  always  be  made  crisp  and 
■ion  jwlatable  by  being  placed  for  a 
fevmmutes  in  a  hot  oven.  In  cases  of 
veak  stomach  or  indigestion,  the  captain's 
Utenit  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  A 
kw  caraway  seeds  scattered  in  the  flour 
in  the  first  instance  converts  them  into 
Abemethy  biscuits.    For  mode  of  pre- 

K'ng    Uie    biscuit    for    children,    see 
AVT,  Food. 

GAPUTw — ^The  head,  skull,  or  cranium ; 
tke  entire  bones  and  muscles  of  the  head 
ad  fiwe,  with  the  brain,  and  organs ;  the 
iitegnment  and  hair  of  the  several  parts. 
See  HxAP. 

CASAGEEN  MOSS.— A  species  of 
lednid  moss,  obtained  in  Ireland,  and 
BBch  esteemed,  on  account  of  its  soften- 
ii^  and  gelatinous  properties,  as  a  diet 
4nnk  in  pulmonary  affections.  A  strong 
deeoetion  of  the  moss  becomes  a  gelatinous 
nsas  on  cooling,  a  few  spoonfuls  of  which, 
keated  and  flavoured  with  sugar  and  lemon 
ped,  finrn  a  most,  agreeable  beverage  if 
tdcm  alone,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  medicine. 
See  IcBLAVD  Mobs.  | 

CABAT^ — ^A  weight  used  in  the  par- 1 
titaon  cf    gold,    diamonds,    and    other 
jpndoos  stones,  and  signifies  Z^  grains 
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CAEAWAY,  OK  CAREAWAY.  — A 

well-known  umbelliferous  plant,  growing 
abundantly  in  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Sussex ; 
the  Carwn  carui  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  belonging  to  the  Natural  order 
UmhelUfera. 

Chakactees  and  Peopeuties. — The 
whole  of  the  plant  is  highly  aromatic, 
its  virtues  residing  in  an  essential  oil 
yielded  in  large  quantities  by  the  seeds, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used 
for  medical  purposes.  Caraway  seeds  act 
as  a  warm  and  grateful  stimulant,  are 
highly  carminative,  and  in  a  slight  decree 
antispasmodic.  The  only  preparations 
kept  in  the  shops  are  a  powder  of  the 
seeds  (pulvis  carui),  the  dose  of  which 
is  from  5  to  20  grains;  the  essential  oil 
(oleum  carui);  and  the  distilled  water 
(aqua  carui),  which  may  be  taken  in 
any  quantity,  from  1  to  4  ounces.  The 
powdered  seeds  form  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  Dalby's  celebrated 
carminative,  and,  with  a  little  magnesia, 
make  the  basis  of  an  excellent  corrective 
carminative  for  the  flatulence  and  griping 
to  which  infants  are  so  liable. 

CARBON. — A  term  used  in  chemistry 
to  imply  the  pure  inflammable  part  of  char- 
coal, a  simple  substance,  and  one  of  the 
four  ingredients  of  organic  substances, 
and  the  most  important  constituent  of 
all  vegetables. 

All  vegetable  productions  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  give  off  carbon,  while 
all  animals  inspire  oxygen  and  expire 
carbonic  acid.  Carbon  unites  with 
oxygen,  forming  by  that  union  carbonic 
acid  gas;  and  with  hydrogen  to  form 
carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the  common  gas 
used  to  light  our  streets  and  houses.  It 
is  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbon  in  the 
blood,  and  the  nse  of  temperature  at  the 
moment  the  oxygen  unites  with  it  in  the 
lungs,  that  aninml  heat  is  generated  and 
stei^ily  preserved  in  the  body :  hence  the 
necessity  in  illness  of  keeping  up  the  supply 
of  carbonaceous  material.  See  Foods, 
Heat  Genebatino,  and  Chabcoal. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS.— Mephitic 
vapour,  or  choke-damp.  This  subtle  and 
dangerous  compoimd,  which  is  either 
generated  naturaU;^  in  mines  during  the 
formation  of  coal,  in  wells,  damp  vaults, 
beer  vats,  or  in  certain  strata  of  the  earth, 
exuding  through  cracks  and  fissures  in 
the  ground — as  in  the  celebrated  Dog  Cave 
near  Naples,  —  or  is  procm-ed  by  the 
burning  of  carbon  in  oxygen  gas,  or  bv 
the  mixture  of  28  parts  of  carbon  with 
72  parts  of  oxygen. 
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Carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  in  large 
quantities  during  the  respiration  of  all 
animals,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  this 
gas  that  makes  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
where  several  persons  have  been  con- 
gregated so  offensive  to  the  nostrils  and 
dangerous  to  the  health.  It  was  the 
presence  of  this  deadly  gas,  generated 
trom  the  bodies  of  146  persons  confined 
in  a  vault  hardly  16  feet  square,  that  in 
the  few  hours  between  night  and  morning 
destroyed  123  of  the  victims  poisoned  in 
the  Bkck  Hole  of  Calcutta  by  the  nosious 
same  manner,  a  mouse,  if  placed  in  a 
vapour  from  their  own  bodies.  In  the 
glass  vessel,  and  breathed  upon  for  a  f«w 
minutes,  will  be  killed  by  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  given  oflf  from  the  operator's 
lungs.  The  deadly  nature  of  this  gas  has 
long  been  known  in  France,  where  it  is 
frequently  used  as  a  means  of  suicide. 
The  apertures  in  the  door  and  window 
having  been  securely  closed,  the  intending 
suicide  lights  a  pan  of  charcoal,  which 
being  placed  on  tiic  floor,  the  person  lays 
himself  beside  it,  or,  taking  lus  place  at 
the  table,  records  on  paper  his  sensations 
as  the  lethai^c  sleep  creeps  on  that  is 
to  lull  him  to  eternity.  Here,  again,  it 
is  the  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  carbon  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  apartment,  that  produces  the 
mephitic  vapour.  It  is  caibonic  acid 
gas,  formed  by  decomposition  in  the  coal 
Ite^sures,  and  imnrisW  for  countless 
ages,  that  the  pick  of  the  collier  in  a 
moment  liberates,  filling  the  cutting  with 
that  sudden  death,  tMt,  seizing  m  an 
instant  on  the  throats  of  the  unhappy 
miners,  kills  all  before  its  &tal  rush  hy 
what  has  been  so  characteristically  calleil 

THE   CHOKE-DAMP. 

Propbbties  AiTD  UsES.  —  Carbonic 
acid  gas  is  the  heaviest  of  all  gaseous 
substances,  and  is  so  dense  that  it  nuiy 
be  poured — though  invisible  to  the  eye — 
like  water  fresn  one  vessel  to  another. 
It  is  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  and 
if  directed  agamst  a  ilame  or  fire  by 
means  of  a  tube,  will  extinguish  the  one 
and  put  out  the  other  as  e£wctually  as  an 
extm^uiaher  or  eold  water. 

It  IS  in  consequence  of  its  great  gravity 
that  it  is  always  found  at  tl^  bottom  of 
weUs  and  brewers'  vats,  or  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  CTOund,  and  in  the  lower  hold  of 
ships.  In  the  erotto  at  Naples  a  man 
or  child  may  wiuk  in  with  impunity,  nor 
unless  the  person  lay  down  would' there 
be  any  danger  to  life,  the  gas  only  float- 
jjjff  alHfur  1^  inches  above  the  floor' 


The  action  of  this  poiaon  is.  immediateiy 
on  the  lun^  and  windpipe,  the  ~ 
feeling  as  if  gorotted  by  a 
contraction  of  the  throat.  The 
of  the  body  become  relaxed,  ^be 
pale  and  clammy,  the  lips,  and  eyes,  «nd 
fingers  livid.  The  general  treatmot 
consists  in  at  once  rsonovin^  the  bo^ 
into  a  purer  atmosphere,  dashmg  budceli 
of  cold  water  over  the  face  and  chMt^ 
by  using  friction  along  the  spine,  tmA 
electrici^.  See  PoisoirouB  Gabbs.  At 
a  precaution,  no  person  should  enter  a  loov 
closed  cellar  or  vault,  or  descend  a  ipw[ 
without  first  introducing  a  light  to  ieife 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Should. tiie 
light  bo  extinguished,  it  is  unfit  to  Moppatk 
respiration,  ai^  would  be  fiital  to  any  <■§ 
descending.  In  such  a  ^ase,  a  quaat^ 
of  fresh-burnt  lime  should  be  hastify 
scattered  over  the  ground,  or  flung  ^Mm. 
or  forward  to  absorb  the  carbonic  aoid. 
Caustic  potass  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  or  a  quantity  of  hot 
scattered  about,  till  the  atmospheve 
sustain  a  light.  Baper,  soaked  in 
pentine,  and  then  igmted,  may  be  thiowa 
mto  the  chamber  for  the  purpose  4f 
creating  a  current  of  air.  The  perMiL 
who  descends,  whether  to  rescue  a  leUofW* 
creature  or  effect  repairs,  dioold  tie.s 
cloth  over  his  mouth  saturated  with  iins 
water,  vinegar,  or  common  water,  whM 
nothing  else  csn  be  procured.  Medioi- 
nally,  carbonic  acid  is  employed  as  * 
stimulant,  st<nnachic,  sedative,  and 
partially  as  a  tonic;  and  in  eases  4f 
mdigestion  and  languid  appetite  tbos  gi% 
taken  as  a  beverage,  is  often  very  beas- 
ficial.  Much  of  the  benefit  arising  inm 
bottled  stout,  champagne,  soda  wtitm, 
with  sherry,  and  some  of  the  effervesdoig 
mineral  waters,  arises  from  the  pnsenM 
of  the  free  carbonic  acid  gas  contained 
in  each.  Carbonic  acid  not  eniy  ck- 
hi  Urates  the  spirits  and  quickens  ihs 
imagination,  but,  when  mixed  with  axrjr 
liquid  containing  aloohotic  properties,  ifc 
very  greatly  increases  their  intmrinatiny 
efiects. 

In  this  manner,  Uie  poor  labonriaff 
classes  of  Scotland  are  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  all  the  genial  and  exhilarating 
pleasures  of  a  haim'ess  ebne^  at  ihs 
most  economical  cost.  To  a  glass  d 
whiskev,  poured  in  a  wide-mouthed  r9§, 
they  acid  a  quart  of  small  beer,  nowhen 
to  be  obtained  so  chained  with  carbonie 
acid  as  in  Scotland:  this,  in  a  vioknt 
state  of  effervescence,  is  poored  on  the 
spirit,    and,    after     a     hasty    mixtasa^ 
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HBcnUy  disposed  of  in  two  draiiglits. 

1b  this  manner,  lor  twopence  th^  enjoj 

tU   the   warm   mad   stimulating   effects 

wUch  the  moire  lefined  seek  to  obtain 

W  ezpenvre  winei  and  more  injurious 

potatkma.    As  a  sedative,  carbonio  acid, 

pran  in  effiaiTescing  dmughts  in  those 

eskaustaiur.  retohinga     so    common    in 

UinT   a&ctioinB    and   other   conditions 

ti    ftinctkmal.     derangement     of     the 

ofton-    aets    with    the    most 

benefit  when  neither  opium  nor 

ladiucjanie   acid    pioduoeB    anj   effect. 

C&ibonic  add,  in  toe  form  of  jeast,  is 

■aaeliiniea  used  as  ani  application  to  foetid 

■d  iU-eonditioned  sores,  but  is  neither 

n    eonvement    nor    so    serviceable    as 

cUoride  of  lime  foE  such  a  purpose.    See 

TusT. 

CABBUNGLE.— A  hard,  painful,  cir- 
iiw'iilM^I  tumour,  so  called  from  earbo, 
a  coal,  because  the  ancients  likened  the 
ptin  it  caused  to  a  burning  coal  in  a  state 
of  jperpeiual  aotivitj. 

BncFTOMB.  —  Carbuncle  commences 
vith  a  hard  red  swelling,  which  soon  bo-  I 
comet  of  a  purple  or  livid  colour;  the  ! 
tomour,  as  it  extends,  becomes  soft ;  little  I 
pbnples  £oan.  on  tU  sUv  round  the  centre 
■■■^iHiUi'  aeon- breaks  into  smaU  uloers, 
fiq»eed>oi&  which  ooses  a  thin,  irritating 
ioAmgat  After  some  dajs  these  smaU 
■ken  spread,  andy  uniting,  form  three  or 
four  kige  suppurating  sunoces,  from  which 
the  discharge  becomes  thick  and  tenacious. 
Carbuncles  more  frequently  attack  the  old 
ten  the  young,  and  most  frequently 
appear  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  the 
■aa]der>blade,  between  the  shoiildors,  or 
en  the  natM,  or  buttodcs.  A  carbuncle 
tfeis  £roai  a  boil  in-  having  no  core,  and 
jmnnating  in  gangrene,  or  sloughing, 
iBitead  of  suppuration.  Wherever  they 
oarar,  they  indicate  a  low  state  of  vitality, 
aad  a  putrescent  or  typhoid  state  of  the 

HltfTB 

'  Trbatkbvt.^ — A  free  and  deep  incision 
a  to  be  made  acnoss  the  swelling  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to*  pointy  frosn  above  downwards, 
and  another  at  right  angles,  from  left  to 
right;  after  the  bleeding,  which  is  oft^n 
aoaadertble,  has  ceased,  the  sore  is  to  be 
inaltieed  with  linseed  meal,  or  hot  bran, 
tin  the  slouching  has  tenninatcd,  and  the 
VDnd  heffota  to  heal.  During  the  early 
podtieiag^  and  till  the  carbuncle  is 
opened,  a  compound  colocynth  pill  should 
K  given  every  second  day,  and  a  dose  of 
tke  following  mixture  every  six  hours, 
vith  a  grain  of  opiam  at  bed  time,  if  there 
be  great  initation.    Take  of-^  / 
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Powdered  nitre  ...    2  scruples. 

Tartar  emetic     ...    4  grains. 

Mint  water        ...    6  ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron  .  .  3  drachms. 
Mix.  Two  tablespoonfiils  for  a  dose :  if 
sickness  should  succeed,  only  one  spoonful 
is  to  be  taken.  As  soon  as  the  incisions 
have  been  made,  the  patient's  strength  is 
to  bo  kept  up  by  a  full  diet  of  animal 
food,  with  stout  or  wine  three  times  a  day. 
A  pill,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  colo- 
cynth and  blue  ]3ill,  every  second  morning, 
and  the  following  mixture  eveiy  four 
hours.    Take  of — 

Quassia  bark      ...     1  drachm. 

Cardamom  seeds     .     .    2  drachms. 

Caaella  alba  bark    .     .    2  drachms. 

Boiling  water     ...     1  pint. 
Infuse  for  6  hours,  strain,  and  add — 
Niti*ic  and  muriatic  acids, 

of  each 30  drops. 

Mix:  a  tablospoonful,  with  the  same 
of  water,  to  be  sucked  through  a  quill 
every  four  hours;  and  at  bedtime  a  pill 
containing  two  gprains  of  quinine.  These 
means,  with  a  tepid  batli,  exercise,  and  a 
good  diet,  will  restore  tone  to  the  system, 
cause  the  healthy  granulation  of  the 
woimd,  and  probably  save  the  patient  from 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease.    See  Boil. 

CABCJINOMA.  —  A  hard,  glandular 
swelling,  the  iirst  stage  of  cancer,  known 
as  scirrhus.    See  Cancbbi 

CAIiDAMOMS.— Grains  of  Paradise, 
a  highly  esteemed  warm,  aromatic  drug  or 
spice,  the  Ml-ettaria  cctrdamomum,  bclongr 
ing  to  the  Natural  order  Zinffiberacea. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  cardamoms  in 
general  use — the  2eaMr  cardamoms,  always 
found  in  their  capsules;  and  the  larger, 
exported  loose,  and  known  as  the  grains 
of  Paradise.  These  seeds,  which  are  small, 
hard,  and  black,  are  a  warm,  grateful  sti- 
mulant and  carminative,  and  only  used 
medicinally  to  flavour  mixtures  and  infu- 
sions, and  to  prevent  griping.  They  arc 
cither  given  in  a  powder,  in  doses-  of  from 
6  to  10  grains,  or  as  a  tincture,  when 
the  quantity  of  the  simple  is  from  1  to  2 
drachms,  and  of  the  compound  tinc- 
ture the  dose  is  from  2  to  4  drachms,  as  a 
cordial  stomachic.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
East  eat  large  quantities  of  these  seeds  as 
stomachics,  and  also  probably,  as  they  do 
curry,  to  correct  the  flatulency  of  the  rice, 
of  which  they  eat  so  largely. 

C  AUDI  A  AND  CABDIAC  — Words 
used  by  anatomist-s  to  express  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stomach,  so  named  from  its 
neighbourhood  to  cardia,  the  heart.  The 
cardiac  opening  of  the  BtomtkC^  \a  >i)!Q&\> 
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constricted  portion  where  the  oesophagus 
or  gullet  terminates,  and  by  which  the 
food  enters  the  organ.  See  Stomach, 
and  Aefbctions  of. 

CAEDITIS.  — Inflammation  of  the 
heart.    See  Heabt,  Diseases  of. 

CABICA  PAPAYA.— A  long,  slender 
tree,  native  of  South  America,  called  the 
Papaw  Tree;  highly  esteemed  for  its 
mi&y  sap,  wluch  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  and 
anthelnuntic.  The  finiit  is  also  prized, 
and  when  unripe  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable. 
The  Indians  use  the  bruised  leaves  to 
soften  the  water,  and  employ  them  as  a 
soap. 

GABIES. — A  surgical  term,  to  signify 
that  condition  of  a  bone .  preceding  its 
absolute  death  or  necrosis.  Caries  is  an 
ulceration  or  rottenness  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  a  bone. 

CABLSBAD.  — A  town  of  Bohemia, 
and  celebrated  for  possessing  a  medicinal 
spring  of  great  virtue.  Carlsbad,  or 
Charles's  Bath,  is  the  hottest  saline  spring 
in  Germany.    See  Minebal  Watbss. 

C  A  BMTNATIVES.— A  class  of  medi- 
cines of  a  warm,  stimulating  character, 
chiefly  given  to  prevent  pain  or  griping  in 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  or  to  allay  such 
when  existing,  and  to  dispel  flatulence. 
The  list  of  carminatives  is  vci^  numerous, 
and  comprises  all  the  aromatic  herbs  and 
plants — such  as  all  the  mints,  thyme,  dill, 
&c.;  all  the  aromatic  seeds,  from  carda- 
moms to  caraway;  the  whole  range  of 
spices,  all  the  essential  oils,  many  of  the 
barks,  all  the  natural  balsams,  some  of  the 
resins  and  gum-resins — as  camphor,  galba- 
num,  and  aseafoetida;  and  alcohol  and 
opium. 

CABMINE.— A  beautiful  colouring 
matter,  obtained  from,  a  solution  of  cochi- 
neal, by  precipitating  the  colouring  powder 
by  means  of  cream  of  tartar  and  alum; 
used  with  pearl-powder  as  a  cosmetic. 

CABNEOUS.— Fleshy;  from  raro,  flesh. 
Hence  the  word  camivora,  a  class  of 
flesh-eating  animals ;  wild  beasts. 

CABOTtD.— The  lar^e  artery  of  the 
neck ;  so  called  from  ai>ehef  that  if  pressed 
upon,  so  as  to  impede  thecirculation  in  it, 
the  individual  would  fall  asleep.  On  the 
right  side  the  carotid  is  given  off  from  the 
arteria  irmominata,  and  on  the  left  it 
rises  immediately  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.    See  Aobta,  cut. 

The  carotid  on  either  side  divides,  near 

«  the  an^le  of  the    lower  jaw,  into  the 

internal  and  external  brandies :  the  first 

entering  the  skull,  and  supplying  the  two 

halves  or  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  the 


eyes,  and  other  parts  with  their  chief  souvm 
of  nourishment ;  the  second  beine  ramified 
over  the  neck,  cheeks,  scalp,  and  Cfxtenud 
car.   The  carotids,  though  not  tiie  only,  an 
by  far  the  largest  artmes  supplying  tlie 
brain  with  blood;  and,  as  a  conseqiusnee^ 
when  the  main  trunk  of  either  is  aividefj^ 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  determined 
suicides,  the  hemorrhage  is  almost  always 
fatal, — as  in  that  case,  before  the  intenul ' 
carotid  is  givoi  ofl",  the  brain  is  not  ontr- 
cut  off  frx>m  the  vital  fluid,  but  the  head- 
as  well.  See  Cibctjlatiok  thbougkh  thb 
Beain,  Neck,  Thboat,  &c. 

C  ABP. — ^A  well-known  fresh-water  fishy 
of  which  there  are  three  varieties — ^thto- 
river,  pond,  and  crucian  carp;  the  fbnL 
however,  is  the  fish  that  for  flavour  anl 
delicacy  of  eating  is  most  esteemed.    Tlis 
carp  attains  to  a  considerable  size,  and 
though  from  six  to  nine  pounds  is  tlw 
ordiiuury  average  of  its  weight,  it  not  mi*' 
frequently  attains  the  extraordinary  siie 
of  forty  pounds.    As  a  li^ht,  wholesom* 
article  of  diet,  carp  is  highly  esteoned* 
See  Food. 
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CABPUS.— The  Latin  for  "  wrist." 
this  term  anatomists  understand  the  i 
of  eight  small  bones  which  lie  between  tiia 
hand  and  forearm,  and  known  as  tfai» 
wrist  joint.  The  names  of  the  seyend 
bones,  and  their  uses,  will  be  explainad 
under  Wrist,  which  see. 

CABBABA  WATEB.— An  artificial 
mineral  water,  named  after  a  town  in 
Italy  famous  for  its  beautiful  marble  and 
springs.  Carrara  water  is  a  kind  of  lime 
water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid} 
and,  on  account  of  its  stimulating  effer- 
vescence, is  much  used  in  cases  oi  seven 
dyspepsia.    See  Minebal  Watbbs. 

CAKBON  oil.— ^An  oleaginous  mix- 
ture, named  Carron  after  the  great  Scotoh 
iron- works  situated  on  the  bsmks  of  thai 
river,  and  where,  about  sixty  years  agfi, 
this  compound  was  first  used;  and,  till 
juster  and  more  scientific  views  on  tibc 
nature  of  bums  arose,  was  considered  the 
best  known  remedy  for  bums  and  scalds. 
It  was  kept  in  large  quantities  always  oo 
the  premises,  and  employed  largely  ovei 
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die  eonntr^,  no  accident  by  steam  or 
Bolten  metal  being  thought  too  extensive 
to  be  treated  with  this  mixture.  Carron 
oil  eonaists  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil 
■ad  lime  water,  shaken  together  till  the 
vhole  assumes  the  consistency  and  colour 
<if  the  broken  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  lini- 
meat,  spread  on  linen  cloths,  was  placed  on 
tte  burnt  part^  and  repeated  every  hoiur 
or  two.  Cotton,  wool,  or  ilour,  by  excluding 
the  air  firam  ihe  bum,  has,  howev(»r,  fortu- 
Bitefy  lon^  siq>er8eded  tiiis  disagreeable 
aad  hurtfiu  mode  of  practice,  and  caused 
Gttvon  oil  to  be  exploded  for  the  treat- 
ment of  accidents  by  fire  and  steam.  See 
Busts. 

CASBOT. — A  well-known  and  valuable 
vegetable.  The  Daucus  Sj^lvestris,  or  wild 
aaci,  answers  the  medicinal  purpose  to 
vhieh  this  Tegetable  is  sometimes  put, 
fliat  of  forming  a  poultice  for  foetid  ulcers. 
Fcmuriy  the  carrot  was  greatly  pri2ed 
for  its  diuretic  virtues,  but  has  long  been 
enMed  from  modem  practice.  As  a 
irudesome  and  nutritious  article  of  food, 
^len  well  cooked,  the  carrot  is  a  vegetable 
of  great  importance,  owing  most  of  its 
nntnent  quaUties  to  the  large  quantity  of 
free  eaecnarine  matter  contained  in  it. 
SeefooD. 

GABTILAGE.— A  smooth,  white,  slis- 
temag  sidMtanoe,  between  the  ductile  Has- 
tieitj  of  ligament  and  the  compact  solidity 
of  bone,  imd  is  that  substance  popularly 
bxrwn  as  gristle.  There  are  three  kin<u 
of  eartilage :  that  covering  the  ends  of  all 
vtiadatmg  bones,  to  protect,  and  admit 
fiaetion  without  injury  to  the  bones  them- 
■hes;  orarHctUar  cartilages — thatvariety 
vUeh  lies  within  the  joints  and  articula- 
tions, and  named  inter'articular ;  and, 
hstly,  that  form  that  answers  the  purpose 
of  bme  in  some  respects  and  ligament  in 
odietB,  and  called  cownecting  cartilage — as 
ftoie  bands  which  connect  the  true  ribs  to 
tte  tierwum,  or  breast-bone,  and  the  false 
to  the  true  ribs.  The  cartilages  which 
im  the  windp^,  organ  of  voice,  and 
Maneet  bones  together  or  cover  cavities 
in  them,  are  by  some  authors  regarded  as 
ft  fourth  variety.  Cartilage  consists  of 
cowulated  albumen  and  a  little  gelatine ; 
ad  in  all  Tciy  young  animals  answers  the 
pozpoee  of  bone.  As  the  child  or  animal 
sivanoes  in  a^  osseous  or  bony  particles 
are  dqxwted  mi  layers  in  the  interstices  of 
the  etrtilage,  till  in  time  the  gristle  is 
cfasBged  into  perfect  bone.  After  matu- 
Btj,  and  as  age  advances,  the  cartilaginous 
portion  of  each  bone  is  absorbed,  the  gela- 
tine being  removed,  and  an  excess  of  albu- 
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men  and  earthy  matter  left  behind:  on 
this  account  the  bones  of  old  people  are 
always  more  brittle  than  those  of  youth  or 
mid-age.  If  a  long  bone  is  boiled  for  a 
length  of  time  in  a  proper  vessel,  all  the 
cartilaginous  properties,  or  in  other  words 
all  its  albumen  and  gelatine,  will  be 
extracted,  and  a  porous  shell,  like  a 
honeycomb,  extremely  light,  white,  and 
brittle,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  will  be  left  behind. 
If  the  corresponding  bone  has  been  laid 
for  some  days  in  a  mature  of  muriatic 
acid  and  water,  all  its  earthy  salts  wiU 
have  been  extracted  by  the  acid,  and  what 
was  the  bone  when  washed  will  appear 
like  a  stick  of  Indian  rubber,  which  may 
be  bent  or  twisted  in  any  direction,  no- 
thing in  fact  being  left  but  the  original 
cartuage  or  gristle. 

CARUNCLE  LACBCEYMALIS.— The 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  little  red 
point  of  flesh  seen  in  the  inner  comer 
{canthus)  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  called 
puncta.  The  commencement  of  the  tear- 
duct,  by  which  all  the  tears  are  carried, 
without  overflowing  the  eyelid,  into  the 
nose.    See  Canthus. 

CABYOPHYLLUS.  —  The  botanical 
name  of  the  clove  tree.    See  Cloves. 

CASCARILLA  BARK,  ob  SEASIDE 
BALSAM. — ^A  very  useful  aromatic,  bitter 
bark,  the  product  of  the  Croton  eleu^ 
teria,  belonging  to  the  Natural  order  Mu^ 
phorbiacecB,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 
As  a  warm  and  grateful  bitter,  cascarilla 
may  be  used  alone  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
in  the  dose  of  three  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  a  day.  It  is,  however,  better  em- 
ployed in  combination  with  canella  alba, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  or  potass,  in  cases 
of  indigestion,  by  infusing  2  drachms  of 
each  bark  and  1  of  ginger;  the  whole 
bruised  in  10  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and 
adding,  when  cold  and  strained,  half  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  potass,  or  2 
drachms  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda.  Of 
such  a  mixture,  persons  affected  with  weak 
stomachs  may  take  a  tablespoonful  four 
times  a  day.  The  powder  of  the  bark  is 
used  largely,  on  account  of  its  aromatic, 
smell,  in  making  pastilles  and  incense: 
for  the  same  reason  smokers  often  put  a 
few  bits  into  their  pipe.  The  only  prepa- 
rations of  cascarilla  are  the  infusion,  pow- 
der, and  the  tincture — tinctura  cascarilla 
composita,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  1  to 
2  drachms  as  a  stomachic. 

CASEIC  ACID,  OB  CASEINE.— The 
active  principle  of  cheese.  The  compounds 
formea  with  it  are  chemica\VY  caWe^  Ca~ 
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sextea.  The  curd  of  milk  is  known  as 
the  caseous  matter.  It  is  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  caseine  in  old  cheese  that 
frequently  makes  it  poisonous  to  per- 
sons of  weak  stomach. 

CASSAVA.— The  pith  of  a  plant  be- 
longing tothe'N  tLiuraiordeTJEupkorbiaceai 
used  as  a  farinaceous  food.    See  Tapioca. 

CASSIA. — ^The  name  given  to  several 
trees  and  plantsyielding  medicinal  articles; 
they  all  belong  to  the  ^Natural  order  i^yw- 
nnnosa  ;  the  only  substances,  however,  of 
any  special  interest  as  drugs  are  the  Cassia 
cinnamomum  (see  Cinnamon),  the  Cassia 
fistula  (pipe  or  purging  cassia),  and  the 
Cassia  senna,  which  see.  The  Cassiajistula 
is  a  long-podded  fruit,  resembling  in  size 
and  shape  the  leather  case  of  a  pair  of 
spc^ctack's.  The  inside  of  this  capsule  is 
divided  into  cells,  and  filled  with  a  soft, 
daik-eolourcd  pulp,  like  lenitive  electuary, 
and  when  fresh  is  scooped  out  with  a 
spoon,  and  eaten  like  a  confection.  It  is 
cool,  pleasant,  and  in  its  eifect  laxative; 
but  if  taken  in  quantity  acts  violently, 
like  senna  or  buckthorn.  It  was  formerly 
in  great  repute  as  a  cooling,  easy  purga- 
tive, but  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

CASTILE  SOAP.— A  hard,  beautifully 
mottled  soap,  manufisictured  in  Spain,  and 
being  made  of  vegetable  oil*— that  of  olives 
— and  soda,  has  always  been  used  in  me- 
dicine in  the  combination  of  pills.  It  is 
only  used  fot  this  purpose  to  prevent  the 
l)iilH  becoming  hard,  and  insure  their 
spi^y  solution  in  the  stomach.    See  Soap. 

CASTOK. — An  animal  secretion,  col- 
lected in  a  small  bag  or  sac  in  the  castor 
animal,  the  common  beaver,  as  the  musk 
is  in  the  musk  ox  of  Thibet. 

Chaeacteb  and  Phopekties.  —  The 
castor  is  a  fibrous-looking  substance,  in 
tough  dried  masses,  and  has  a  slightly 
unctuous,  heavy  odour,  and  a  warm,  bit- 
torish  taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulating  antispasmodic  and  emmena- 
gogue,  and  given  in  most  nervous  and 
spasmodic  afl^tions,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  tincture.  "When  employed  in 
the  form  of  powder  the  dose  varies  from 
6  to  15  grains,  and  as  a  tincture  in  quan- 
tities from  1  to  2  drachms.  Its  action, 
however,  is  so  imcertain,  that  it  is  now 
only  used  as  an  adjunct  to  others,  and 
not  as  a  substantive  article. 

CASTOR  OIL.— This  well-known  ar- 
ticl(»  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  tlie 
Itieinus  communis,  or  plant  knoM-n  as  the 
JPalma  Christi,  appertaining  to  the  Natu- 
ral order  JEttphorbiacetB,  and  is  a  plant 
common  to  Asia  and  America. 


Pbopbbties  and  Useb. — Castor  oil  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  generally  used 
purgatives  employed  in  medicine,  and  then 
are  but  few  disc^uses  in  which  it  nmy  not 
be  given  with  safety  and  benefit,  both  to 
youn?  and  old.  CaJrtor  oil  dissolYea  in  iti 
own  bulk  of  alcohol,  and  is  easily  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  eggs  or  ffum,  when 
the  stomach  will  not  accept  the  £ree  cSL 
A  marked  peculiarity  with  this  artide  1% 
that-,  imlike  other  purgatives,  which,  by 
repetition,  require  an  increase  of  the  dose^ 
castor  oil  demands  a  reduction  in  the 
quantity  e^ven  when  repeated,  the  aetioor 
by  this  oil  being  carried  on  after  thefhst 
dose.  The  dose  for  infants  is  from  half  % 
teaspoonful  to  a  full  teaspoonfiil,  or  1 
drachm ;  for  children,  from  a  teaspoonftd  to 
a  tablespoonful,  or  from  1  drachm  to.A 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce;  and  foif  Ml 
adult,  from  1  ounce  to  1^  ounces :  eiUiei 
taken  in  a  little  peppermint  or  cinnamoB 
water,  tea,  cofiee,  or  gin,  a  small  piece  d 
orange  peel  being  pla!ced  in  the  mouth  to 
remove  thQ  oily  sensation. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  castOT  oiiin 
the  market.  The  West  India  oil  is  gene- 
rally dark  brown  in  colour,  more  active  im 
its  operation,  and  rank  in  the  taste;  this 
is  owing  to  its  mode  of  preparation,  being 
extracted  by  great  heat.  Tlus  oil  is  geooe- 
rally  used  for  cattle.  The  American  is  the 
purest  in  colour,  and  eveir  way  the  most 
beautiftil  in  appearance,  but  lar  behind 
the  others  in  quality.  The  best  oil  in-  use 
is  the  East  Indian,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
Cold  Drawn.  This,  however,  is  eeneralhf 
a  mistake,  as  the  seeds  seldom  yield  esMmgn 
oil  by  pressure  to  warrant  that  piooesi. 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  to  bruise  tte 
seeds  well,  put  them  in  bags,  and  thonmc 
several  into  a  lar^e  copper  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  then  hght  a  fire  in  the  furnace. 
As  the  water  becomes  warm  the  oil  rises 
to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off,  and  packed 
in  largo  leather  bottles,  holding  tout  or 
five  gallons,  called  dippers;  it  is  finally 
filtered  through  flannel  bass,  and  vended 
as  the  best  oil.  That  whidi  rises  as  the 
wat«r  in  the  copper  boils,  is  less  bright 
in  colour,  though  equally  good,  and  is 
known  as  the  Uot  l5rawii.  The  oil  was 
formerly  obtained  by  pressure  through 
iron  plates,  either  cold  or  hot,  but  economy 
has  long  since  exploded  that  prooessy-  aa 
being  too  wastefuL 

CATALEPSY.— A  disease  of  a  pecu- 
liarly nervous  and  spasmodic  character,  in 
which  certain  parts  of  the  cerebro-ffipinal 
system  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  profound 
sleep  or  coma,  while  others  are  preteraa^ 
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tnnllT  excited.  This  is  one  of  tbo  most 
remukabie  diseases  in  tho  whole  catalo^o 
of  physic  OS  a  science,  and  has  demanded 
the  most  rig^  investigation  &om  medical 
aien  of  all  oouBtries. 

Caubbs^ — These  are,  in  a  great  measim), 
Ud  in  as  Bmeh  obseority  as  the  pathology 
<^  the  disease ;  and  can  only  be  at  best 
nrmised  as  depending  on  some  strong 
^motion  of  the  mind,  tho  presence  of  some 
Muxce  of  internal  irritation,  and  in  females 
<a  some  uterine  distuTbancc. 

Stxptoms. — ^These  come  on  suddenly, 
with  a  depriTatioin  of  all  power  of  motion 
tad  sensation,    the    patient    remaining 
exactly  in  the  position  and  attitude  in 
which  he  was  nrst  attaekod.    The  chief 
ciuaeteristics    of  this    disease    are    the  '< 
ngidity  of  all  the  muscles  and  ihe  passive  I 
rtate  of  tho  body,  which  remains  so  insen-  j 
d^  to  pain  or  inconvenience  that  the  | 
EndM  may  be  bent  into  any  position  the  I 
phjrician  ehooses,  and  will  so  remain  till 
ihered  to  some  other.     This    alarming 
itste  may  last  for  twenty  minutes,  or  for 
Kmal  boors,  and  has  been  known  to  exist 
ix  days,  presenting  many  of  the  characters 
of  a  mesmeric  trance. 

Teea-Tmettt. — The  mode  of  treating  this 
dimue  depends  entirely  on  tho  age,  sex, 
•ad  tanperament  of  the  patient,  and  also 
OQ  the  causes  that  may  have  giren  rise  to 
it ;  and  may  demand  bleeding  and  a  course 
of  depletion,  or  one  of  tonics  and  stimu- 
hiiti,  or  a  partial  combination  of  both 
■odes.  This  will  be  more  fully  entered 
wfOD.  xaader  the  article  Trance,  which  soe. 
CATA31ENIA.— A  medical  term  de- 
ifrad  from  the  Greek,  signifying  tho  dura- 
tion of  a  montii.  The  periodical  recurrence 
of  the  uterine  discharge.  See  Menses 
•ad  Womb. 

CATAPLASM,  ob  CATAPLA9MA.— 
A  ]da8ter  or  poultice:  any  application, 
bot  or  cold,  placed  on  the  body,  not  being 
hqaid,  is  c*Ued,  by  medical  men,  a  cata- 
pfasm.    See  Poultice. 

CATARACT.— A  disoasa  of  the  eye ; 
■^blindness;  gutta  serena;  the  drop. 
This  disease  is  known  by  many  popular 
auwi,  and  implies  a  state  of  one  or  both 
wgans,  from  simple  opacity  of  the  eye 
nu  impaired  yision,  to  absolute  loss  of 
ariit.  Gatantet  is  a  disease  of  the  crys- 
fwine  lens,  that  structure  which,  situated 
in  the  eentro  of  the  eyeball,  receives  and 
tnnsmits  to  the  retma  the  rays  of  light 
ti^en  in  by  tho  organ,  and  consists  in  an 
opacity  iaat,  commencing  at  the  side, 
^■dually  extends  over  the  whole  disc,  or 
tnterior  sur&oe^  in  the  appearance  o£  a 
ISl 


white,  milky  cloud,  eflTeotually  shutting 
out  the  access  of  all  light  to  the  retina. 
Cataract  is  always  slow  of  formation,  and 
more  frequently  attacks  persons  after  the 
period  of  maturity  than  before  it. 

The  CAUSES  ot'  this  disease  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  are  often  extremely  obscure 
and  doubtful.  In  some  cases  tho  tendency 
to  cataract  has  been  shown  to  bo  here- 
ditary, by  several  mcmbors  of  one  family 
being  afUicted  wi th  it.  Tho  more  ordinary 
causes  are — some  organic  mischief  in  the 
brain,  causing  pressure  on  some  of  the 
optic  vessels;  accidents,  blows,  long 
exposure  to  strong  heats  and  lights,  falls, 
or  severe  contusions ;  long-continue  J 
functional  derangement  of  tho  stomach, 
groat  constitutional  disturboiiei',  and  close, 
minute  study. 

Symptcms. — Cataract  usually  comes  on 
moiit  insidiously,  and,  being  unattended 
with  pain,  is  only  indicated  by  a  gradual 
dimness  of  sight,  not  at  first  regarded  as 
of  any  moment,  till  a  difficulty  to  distin- 
guish objects  from  the  side  takes  place, 
that  slowly  increases,  and  spreads  towards 
the  centre  or  axis  of  the  eye,  when 
objects  occasionally  appear  double,  and 
specks  or  moats  seem  to  rise  betbre  the 
vision,  which  tlio  patient,  believing  to  bo 
caused  by  hairs  or  bits  of  down,  is  re- 
peatedly attempting  to  remove  with  tho 
handkerchief  or  fingers.  At  length  the 
obscuration  is  perfect — tho  other  half  of 
the  lens  being  much  moro  rapidly  darkened 
than  tho  first — the  crystalline  lens  ap- 
pearing of  a  unifonn  white  or  clouded 
character.  Cataract  may  either  attack 
one  or  both  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time,  or 
after  the  complete  fonnation  in  one,  tlie 
opacity  may  commence  in  tho  other. 

Cataracts  are  either  what  are  called 
firm,  soft  or  cheesy,  or  milky  or  fluid, 
according  to  their  texture  or  characters. 

Treatment. — It  is  only  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  this  disease  that  medical  treat- 
ment has  any  chance  of  oiTording  benefit, 
when  by  timely  cupping  the  temples, 
the  application  of  blisters,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  issue  in  the  neck,  and  a 
course  of  alterative  and  ton:c  medicincp, 
relief  may  be  afforded,  and  a  check  put  to 
the  further  progress  of  tlie  diseased  action. 
At  the  same  time,  all  arduous  or  straining 
occupation  of  tho  eyes  must  bo  prohibiterl, 
and  a  strict  dietetic  8;78tem  adopted. '  In 
general,  however,  it  is  purely  a  disease 
tor  the  surgeon,  and  which  nothing  bat 
an  operation  can  cure ;  and  as  such  an 
operation  is  one  of  extreme  deUcfluBy  '^^ 
danger,  which  no  one  but  an.  ex'^ervQitt^G^^i 
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surgeon  would  undertake,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  do  more  than  explain  the  object 
of  the  operation  of  couching  the  eye.  This 
is  simply  the  removing  or  creaking  of  the 
obstructing  medium,  and  allowing  the  rays 
of  light  (not  so  condensed  as  originally) 
to  fall  on  the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
To  effect  this,  it  is  usual  to  anoint  the 
brow  and  eyelid  with  exbract  of  belladonna 
before  begmning  the  operation,  to  induce 
as  great  a  contraction  of  the  iris  as 
possible,  or  what  is  called  "dilate  the 
pupil,"  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
that  dchcate  curtain  as  far  as  convenient 
from  injury,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain 
a  full  view  of  the  part  on  which  the 
surgeon  is  about  to  operate.  A  small,  fine 
knife  is  then  passed  m>m  the  side  of  the 
ball  of  the  eye  up  to  the  lens,  when, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  diseased 
structure,  the  lens  is  either  pulled  out  by 
means  of  a  fine  kind  of  crochet  instrument 
from  the  axis  of  vision,  or  depressed;  or  it, 
and  the  delicate  membrane  or  capsule  in 
which  it  is  contained,  are  drawn  forvvard 
in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  and 
there  being  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  pushed  down  among  that  humour, 
are  left  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  entirely  removed,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time,  is  certain  of 
being  effected;  the  patient,  during  those 
days  or  weeks,  being  kept  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  under  a  most  careful  manage- 
ment as  respects  diet  and  medicine. 

Couching  is  not  the  only  operation  per- 
formed for  cataract,  but  the  broad  featuies 
of  that  form  are  sufficient  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  nature  and,  objects  of  an  opera- 
tion for  cataract.  It  is  regarded  as  bad 
surgery— at  least  impolitic, — considering 
the  great  sympathy  existing  between  the 
two  organs,  to  perform  an  operation  on  one 
eye  while  the  other  is  sound,  organically 
and  functionally. 

CATARRH,  or  flowing  downwards  of 
the  humours. — A  common  cold.  A  catarrh 
is  a  -slight  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nostrils, 
and  pharynx,  sometimes  extending  down 
the  gullet  behind,  and  the  larynx  and 
windpipe  in  the  front.  In  the  latter  and 
most  important  form,  the  disease  is  called 
Bronchitis;  and  when  there  is  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  the  result  assumes  the  features  of 
what  is  called  Influenza.  As  all  inflam- 
matory action  in  a  mucous  membrane 
produces  a  thickening  of  that  structure,  a 
catarrh  is  always  attended  with  hoarseness, 
a  thickness  in  the  speech,  sore  throat,  or 
xnore  or  Jess  diMcvdty  of  swallowing,  and 


when  reaction  sets  in,  by  a  running  or 
discharge  from  the  nose.  The  excftiiig 
cause  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  tho  above 
forms  of  catarrhal  affection  is  so  seldom 
noticed,  that  we  are  perpetually  attributintf 
the  effect  of  the  reaction  to  a  symptom  S. 
the  cause,  and  in  this  manner  consider 
the  hoarseness  and  running  from  the  eyes 
and  nose  as  primary  symptoms.  See 
IifFLUEifZA,  and  Cold,  Common. 

CATECHU,  EXTRACT  OF;  OB 
TERRA  JAPONICA.— This  powerfid 
and  useful  astringent  gum-resin  is  ob- 
tained,  in  the  usual  manner  of  such  exuda- 
tions, from  the  Acacia  catechu,  a  tree 
native  to  the  East  Indies,  and  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  Leguminosa, 

Pbopebties  AifD  Uses. — Catechu,  the 
gum  resin,  is  of  a  dark,  brownish  black 
colour,  in  hard,  friable  masses,  soluble  in 
proof  spirits,  or  equal  ports  of  alcohol  and 
water;  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  sliglititf 
bitter,  and  strongly  astringent  taste.  Tbm 
preparations  of  catechu  are — a  powder, 
pulvis  catechu;  a  tincture,  tinctmra 
catechu;  and  a  semi-liquid  extract,  called, 
from  its  having  originally  been  thought  a 
native  Japanese  earth  or  slime,  terra 
Japonica. 

Catechu  has  only  one  action  on  the 
living  animal  fibre,  that  of  an  astringent 
or  styptic.  An  astringent  when  ^ven 
internally  in  powder,  extract,  or  tincture^ 
with  or  without  chalk,  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  or  ordinary  relaxation;  and  as 
a  styptic  when  used  as  tincture  or  powder, 
to  check  any  sudden  bleeding  or  hemor- 
rhago.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  10 
to  20  grains,  the  tincture  from  30  drops  to 
2  drachms,  and  the  extract  the  same. 

An  infiLsion  is  sometimes  made  of  the 
catechu  as  a  gargle  for  relaxed  sore  throat, 
and  for  the  hoarseness  to  which  singes 
and  actors  are  subject  from  a  loose  state 
of  the  fauces :  a  small  piece  of  the  gum 
catechu,  put  in  the  mouth  and  suck^  is 
esteemed  by  such  artistes  as  the  most 
effective  of  all  remedies. 

In  scorbutic  conditions  of  the  ^^ums  and 
mouth,  catechu  makes  an  adnurable  in- 
OTcdient  in  tooth-powder.     See  Tooth- 

POWDEE. 

CATHARTICS.— A  class  of  medicines 
that  exercise  a  strong  action  on  the  bowels, 
producing  large  and  repeated  evacuations. 
Cathartics  are  divided  into  two  orders — the 
moderate  and  excessive,  or  the  purgative 
and  the  drastic.  Among  the  first  are  senna, 
jalap,  aloes,  scammony,  castor  oil,  Epsom 
salts,  glauber  salts,  cidomel,  and  broom.' 
Among  the  drastics,  the  most  important 
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vre  croton  oil,  elaterium  or  wild  cu- 
cumber, gamboge,  colocynth,  tobacco, 
baekthom. 

The  latter  order  of  catbartics  are  only 
employed  wben  a  quick  and  copious  action 
on  tbe  bofrels  is  demanded,  and  wben  it 
is  neoesaazy  to  reduce  tbe  patient  suddenly, 
M  in  apoples^  or  cases  of  dropsy,  wbere 
krge  ana  watery  evacuations  assist  in 
canyingoff  tbe  collected  fluid. 

CAT  H  A  RTINE.-— The  active  principle 
tftemia;  a  powerful  drastic  alkaloid,  ob- 
tained from  the  seed-pods  and  leaves  of 
the  CastiaseiMuu 

CATHETEB ^The  name  of  a  fistulous 

magical  instrument,  made  of  different 
lengths,  either  of  silver  or  elastic  mate- 
riiC  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
off  the  contents  of  tbe  bladder  wben  tbe 
powers  of  nature  are  unable  to  empty  the 
OEgan,  or  tiiere  is  some  impediment  in  the 
pSMage,  as  a  stricture,  or  accidental  and 
temporary  pressure,  as  during  labour, 
jthen.  the  ordinarjr  channel  is  obstructed. 

Oatheters  are  either  what  are  called  male 
or  female,  according  to  the  sex  on  whom 
ued.  The  former  is  a  long,  slightly  bent 
tflb^  of  different  sizes  as  regards  diameter, 
but  generally  about  tbe  circumference  of 
a  pniholder,  the  rounded  point  being 
perforated  with  a  few  boles.  As  soon  as 
tbe  catheter  is  inserted  into  the  bladder, 
the  wire,  or  stilett,  is  witbdraMm,  and  the 
water  aUowed  to  flow  into  a  basin.  The 
fanale  oatheter  is  much  shorter  than  tbe 
Bale,  though  otherwise  of  tbe  same  di- 
awurions;  out  when  used  in  labour  or 
fngnaney,  the  catheter,  instead  of  being 
nxmd,  sfa^Hild  be  flat. 

CATHOLICON.— A  panacea,  or  uni- 
Teaal  remedy;  an  aperient  electuary,  held 
in  hi^h  esteem  by  the  Greek  and  ^J^bic 
physicians,  as  having  tbe  power  to  expel 
aQ  pestilent  or  hiutful  humours  from 
die  body  by  its  special  action  on  the 
Wwds. 

CATLING. —  A  surgical  instrument 
fonneriy  in  use,  and  called  a  "dismember- 
ing knife;*'  a  short,  strong,  double-edged, 
iharp-j^inted  knife,  used  by  tbe  old  sur- 
geons m  the  second  stage  of  aU  amputa- 
tions. 

CAUDA  EQUINA.--The  horse's  tail; 
a  name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  termi- 
nation cf  the  spinal  marrow,  where  it 
inoM  in  a  double  series  of  long,  tail-like 
&n«8  from  the  apertures  in  the  back  of 
the  08  aacmm.    See  Spinal  Mabbow. 

CAUDLE. — A  soft,  warm,  nourishmg 
beverage,  made  of  ale  or  wine,  flour  or 
oatmeal,   sugar,    spices,  and    sometimes  I 


spirits;  given  hot,  and  specially  intended 
for  women  in  childbed. 

CAUL. — ^The  thin  skin  that  covers  tbe 
bowels  is  popularly  known  as  tbe  caul, 
though  by  anatomists  denominated  Omen- 
tum, which  see.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  child,  in  hasty  labours,  is  bom 
with  one  of  the  fme  uterine  membranes 
over  the  bead,  in  the  form  of  a  nightcap. 
This  unusual  appendage  has  been  rcg.irded 
with  superstitious  veneration  by  the  itine- 
rant; and  from  tbe  firmly  rooted  belief 
that  no  person  can  be  drowned  who 
possesses  such  a  talisman,  infants'  cauls 
have  been  long  esteemed  as  things  re- 
markably fortunate  to  tbe  owner,  and 
large  sums  have  been  demanded  and  given 
for  such  a  presumed  preventive  to  a 
watery  end. 

CAULIFLOWER.— A  well-known  and 
greatly  esteemed  vegetable,  and  which, 
with  artichokes  and  cabbages,  was  iir^t 
planted  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  caiuiflower  is  a  light,  easily 
digested,  and  nutritious  vegetable  aliment. 
See  Food. 

CAUSTICS.— A  class  of  medicines  that 
burn  or  eat  away  the  skin  and  flesh, 
making  an  open  sore.  The  most  im- 
portant caustics  are — the  nitrate  of  silver 
{lunar  caustic),  caustic  potass  {potassa 
/*t«a),' nitric  acid  {aquafortis),  sulphate 
of  copper  {bluestone).    See  Cautery. 

CAUTERY.  — Any  drug,  or  means 
employed  to  produce  a  violent  local 
inflammation,  with  the  object,  by  a 
coimter-irritation,  of  relieving  some 
internal  organ  or  part.  Sometimes  they 
are  used  so  strong  as  to  produce  instant 
destruction  of  the  cuticle  and  flesh,  leaving 
a  large  suppurating  wound.  The  object 
is  much  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  other 
case,  only  more  lasting  and  extensive,  the 
wound  being  called  an  issue.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  cauteries — the  actual  and 
the  potential.  The  actual  cautery  is 
produced  by  heat,  and  can  be  obtained 
m  three  ways :  first,  by  heating  a  metallic 
plate  in  boiling  water,  and  then  pressing 
it  firmly  on  the  body  till  the  surface  is 
abraded.  The  second  method  is  by  heat- 
ing certain  shaped  irons  till  they  become 
wmte,  and  in  tnat  intense  state  rubbing 
them  along  the  back,  hip,  or  arm,  in  the 
hope  of  relieving  the  deep-seated  injury 
in  the  spine  or  hip  joint,  or  wherever  the 
disease  may  be  situated.  The  third 
mode  of  employing  the  actual  cautery 
is  by  igniting  a  small  flat  roll  of  fine 
cotton,  and  while  one  person  retains  it 
on  tho  affected  part,  aiiot\ieTc  ^Vsca  ^C^'fc 
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Ixoit  through  by  korpiug  up  a  at^ad;  i 
draught  d1  hit  b;  ucaDi  of  a  pair  ol  \ 
beUoiFB.  For  Diu  tootbod  of  prpparing  I 
this  cautery,  rar  Hoii..  | 

Hio  potODtial  cautery  embnio™  the  ' 
applicatTOD  of  all  thoBo  article*  akndj ' 
noted  under  Cauatia,  trhich  nee. 

CAVA  VENA.     SeeVEifACAVi. 

CAVIAEE— A  smcc  greatly  priiod  i 
by  the  epicure,  and  mauuJiiotund  in  i 
imiueDse  qunntitioA  on  tho  ahorea  of  the  I 
Caapian  Sea,  and  along  the  banltB  of  the  I 
Volga.  Caviare  i»  prepared  from  the  roe  i 
of  the  Bturgfon,  whioh,  being  firat  dried  in  ' 
the  BUD,  rubbed  through  a  aiflve,  aalled,  and  , 
then  eovered  with  a  hsb  oil,  ia  firmly  com- 
jirpsaed,  and  Unallj  packed  for  export.  ; 
As  a  condiment  to  languid  oppetilee, 
caviare  ia  frequently  vcrj  beneficULl.     See 


deasort.  Celery  vaa  fbnnerjy  mucji 
esteemed  for  its  medieioal  Tirtues,  and 
fur  its  apecial  action  on  the  bladder  and 
adjacent  oigani  was  held  in  gre^  repute. 
It  is  now,  bowerer,  cipun^d  Iram  ijlo 
'"'  "  medieiniv,  and  only  regarded  as  • 
adjunct  to  cbiwe.  ItiineiUicr 
uuinLiuLu  Dor  easy  of  digeatjon,  and  to 
weak  atomariis  ia  unwboleeome.  Ho  iriU 
cekry,  ■  especially  the  root,  ia  oitreawh 
poiaonous,  producing  aicknea  axtd  voioit- 
ing,  great  proatration,  a  livid  countenanM,  ' 
liii'd  and  dilated  pupils,  decra  encirtinf 
bieathing,  k'aving  of  tbe  ckst,  tod  ' 
inseniibUitr,  and  a  feeble  pulie.     Seme-    ' 


vended  aa  Cayenne  pcppor  ia  a  powder  of  t 
the  dried  podi  of  sevoralTarietiesof  the  cap- 
sicum, and  which  beaidea  its  general  pur- 
pose of  a  condiment,  is  used  Jnedicmally  aa 
a  $tomachic  and  stimulant ;  but  in  eiitier 
ease  requires  to  be  employed  with  eilreme 

pain  in  tJie  stomach  and  bowels.  Aa  a 
stomachic  in  gouty  paticptn,  and  in 
peraons  of  oold  and  torpid  Imbjt  of  body, 
about  tmlf  a  grain  of  Cayenne,  in  etna- 
bination  with  sloes  and  mastiefa  as  a 
dinner  pill,  ia  often  very  benetioial;  or 
it  may  be  adcniniatered  with  rhubarb, 
Boda,  and  colucoba  for  the  same  purpobO. 
It  is,  bowerer,  aa  an  external  atunulant, 
in  the  form  of  a  gargle,  that  thia  pepper 
ia  most  generally  used.  In  malignant 
core  tlin»t,  and  that  obBtinate  state  of 
the  faueca  that  to  frequently  followa 
Boarlet  fever,  a  garele  made  of  cayeime 
negar,  infueion  of  roBOS,  and  tincture 


of  white  vitriol,  with  bnndf,    ' 
ethei,  and  ammonia.     See  FoisoEB.  ' 

CELL.— A  email  oavity,  and  a  prinutiia    ' 


n  of  aU  the  ti 


M  of  the  body,  a 

'  tbcae  minan    ' 
le  naked  ej*   ' 


apertures,— 

lo  detect,  but  n-hich  under  Hk  mionHipe    . 
appear  as  large  as   the  cella  in  a  alia*    ' 
of  bonojeoQib.    A  cell  conaiata  of  tfant    - 
distinct  parts,— a   membrane,   harinR  a    . 
nucleus  or  small  body  within  it,  and  a 
second    or   atill    smaller   nucleus  within 
that.     The  tissuea  from  which  the  wnml 
organs  and  parta  of  all  ■nimpia  are  made 
up  oonsist  entirely  of  cells :  in  tba  mae 
manner,  in  vegetable  life,  from  the  hert 
to  the  tree,  evojy  part  is  compoasd  of  the 


ine  is  a  wonn  and  grale- 
lui  conamiciiii  and  in  moderation  pro- 
motce  digeation  and  pniTentB  flatulence ; 
it  IB,  however,  mucn  adulterated  with 
nd  lead,  aalt,  and  briok-dust.  The  only 
[HeparstiOQa  of  thia  drug  kept  in  tbe 
gh^  an)  the  tiocfure  and  the  vinegar 
{Unctura  and  ai»tvm  captici). 

CEDEON.— The  aeeda  of  the  Bimaba 
etdnuj  greatly  reeommendod  in  (he 
Saat  as  a  apecifio  for  the  bites  of 
Bvpenta,  and  for  hydrapbobia ;  given  in 
dons  of  frum  1  to  S  gnune. 

CELEBY.  —  A  wdl-ltnown  aromatic 
edible  vegetable,  the   jlpina  gravtolvi, 
ly  used  in  the  making  of  aoupa, 
fy  paiialcea  o[  at  aupp«  ukd 


d  largely  I 


an  e  constitticnt  element  into  erery  solid 
of  the  frame.  It  ibnna  the  main  con- 
stituent of  all  the  bonei,  Uunr  atren^ 
and  finnneBa  depending  npmi  the  mrilij 
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and  cutilflsca; 
twn  at  tlie  hsir 


vtBto  the  oompoutioi 
Bii  mib ;  it  nnitea  kli  tho  diSbrent  part^, 
ad  ilia  up  all  tbe  intorralg  botwcon 
(km.  iDdeed,  irere  it  pouibleto  remorc 
■B  tin  sMth7  put  tirm  tlia  boDEj,  tho 

■puB,  take  an^  the  nerres  ind  fat,  and 
(nponts  the  floidi  fram  tbo  bodj,  the 
fans  would  praaorro  the  aame  aiic,  but 


CERATE.— Ad  citenai   mediaiinunt, 


lad  boneTOonb  of  vcUiilu  til 


CXU.SST. — Any  luto  or  loam  lucd  t 


Awaal  Tawoli,  naaaily  nuile  vith  ^mond 

«  lauaad-meaL     Alio  a  compound  of 

doat  and  plaater  of  Paris.    Omsnti 

fbr  •topping  <le«7Ki  tooth  irill  be 

'the   head  of   Teoth, 


phuitcp.  A  <ijft 
UBually  made  with  oil,  of  a  mixiuro  oi  ou 
dud  lar.1,  lucli  as  the  olmule  oomli?,  or 
white  oiatment,  and  Turner^  cerate.  Sec 
OlMIllBST. 

CBEEBBLLUM,— The  postorior  or 
smiilUr  brain,  Bituatcil  st  [ho  back  of  the 
head. 

CEEEBBCM.  —  The  bnun  niopcr, 
occupjiag  all  the  top,  aidoi,  and  tiont  of 
the  sicull.     For  both,  see  Bbii!I. 

CGTACR.1-— An  order  of  manno 
tDammaliii,  inoludiat;  the  wliale,  dolphin, 


CEHTiaBAMalE.— A  Franoh  wragi  t 
rfftakn>diedtlipaitof a ffrwniH;  equi 
idtaa  toaw-fifth  of  a  mu. 

CEHTUiirBB.— A  French  meaiuro  of 
Marilf ;  the  hondredth  port  of  a  li^t  or 
itMtun  taore  Hun  nz-teuths  of  a  oub  e 
ML 

OETITDCErBJB.— A  French  measure  ot 
laglh;  the  hundredth  partot'a  •nit7-e,eqa 
WMl  to  ODfr-tbin]  of  an  English  inch 

CEPHAIiALGIA.^ABUYeropain  nth 
had;  a  nrnptom  both  of  functional  aii 
■tBU  &ea*e  of  the  brain,  as  well  aa 
■nlu' aftcdong  of  the  digestirc  organs 
Em  EaADAcms. 

CEFHALia— B7  this  term  is  ondrr 
duidiii^  mediema  which  lelisres  an  op 
iniaon  m  diaaaae  of  tlie  head.  CephaliiM 
a*  either  thoaa  medieinea  «bieh  act  on 
k  head  thnravh  the  oonatitutioii,  or  Ihoac 
4ieh  aiCTt  a  local  influence,  as  sDuifa, 
Knag    pofionea,     nieh    ai    wnmonia, 

CEPHALIC  TEIH.— A  rein  of  tho 
Bn,  and  lo  named  froox  the  ancients, 
*lu  were  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  in  that 
■nn  for  t^  relief  of  paina  in  the  head. 
ft  oit  onder  Blkedihs. 

C£BA<— Wax;  tho  product  of  tho 
ban  bee.    Bee  W^i. 

CKRAMEM.— A  wax;  emdation  from 
Ae  can,  thrown  out  for  the  double  pur- 
f"  of  keoinng  tbe  oitemal  canty  or 
Pnnof tlat  orfu  in  a  itata  faroulablo 
■  ndthf  bening,  and  (o  exclude  inasote 
kaa  imading  tM  channel  b;  ila  tank 


CKTACEUJI.— SiimmacetLi  a  white, 
futly  eub:<taiioe,  of  an  opaque,  orpbiUino 
appearance,  found  in  groat  abundanoe  ia 
uu  iiniDunso  cavily  in  the  akuU  of  the 
oacluilot— South  Son  or  siJerioaooli  whale 

Tile  sperm  whaled  c<wgre^abo  iu  great 
shoola  on  tho  aur^pu  ol  llio  Antarctic 
Oooaa  wlu  re  th  v  are  huiilod  for  the  take 
of  then  ^  jliublu  0  I  When  harpomied 
an  I  dca  i  ti  0  hugi,  nninial   s  stcurv.1  I  y 
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his  tail  and  head  to  the  bows  and  stem  of 
the  ship,  when  the  great  well  in  the  head 
is  opened,  and  the  oil,  which  during  life 
was  fluid,  and  when  dead  becomes  con- 
gealed, is  dug  out  with  pick  and  shovel, 
and  drawn  on  deck  in  buckets,  and  put 
into  casks,  being  afterwards  melted, 
strained,  and  purified  into  the  beautiful 
crystallized  substance  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  shops. 

Medical  Uses. — Cetaceum  is  some- 
times given  internally  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion  in  cases  of  coughs,  colds,  and 
pulmonary  affections,  as  a  demulcent,  and 
expectorant.  It  also  enters  into  the  for- 
mation of  several  ointments  and  cerates. 
See  Spermaceti. 

CERUSE,  OB  CERUSSA.— White  lead, 
or  the  white  oxide  of  lead.  Cerussa 
acetata  was  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
common  acetate  of  that  metal,  more  gene- 
rally known  as  Sugar  of  Lead,  which  see. 

CEBVIX.--The  neck.  When  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  body,  the  &ont  portion 
is  called  ih.e collum^KoA.  the  back  HhBcervix. 
The  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  the  constricted 
portion  of  a  bone,  is  called  its  cervix,  or 
cervical  extremity;  in  like  manner,  the 
seven  bones  composing  the  neck  are  de- 
nominated the  cervi^  vertebrse.  See 
"Vektebrs 

CHAFING  IN  INFANTS.— AU 
yoimg  children,  up  to  two  years  of  age, 
are  particularly  liable  to  those  abrasions 
of  the  skin  known  to  mothers  and  nurses 
as  chafing.  This  tenderness,  cracking, 
or  removfd  of  the  dehcate  cuticle  in  in- 
fants is  generally  the  consequence  of  the 
moisture  left  on  the  skin  in  washing,  or 
the  pressure  of  napkins  or  bandages,  and 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  and 
suffering  to  the  little  patient,  and  imless 
attended  to,  or  the  cause  removed,  is 
liable  to  degenerate  into  an  open  sore,  and 
sometimes  an  obstinate  ulcer,  causing  the 
child  intense  suffering. 

The  most  popular  remedies  in  vog^e  for 
this  affection  ot  childhood  are  burnt  rags, 
filler's  earth,  and  tutty  powder,  or  cam- 
mine.  These,  however,  are  but  indifferent 
means,  and  more  apt  to  fill  up  the  pores 
of  the  skin  than  effect  a  permanent  benefit. 
The  moment  uiy  redness  of  the  cuticle, 
particularly  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  about 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  groins  of  the  child, 
begins  to  show  itself,  the  fold  should  be 
pimed  apart,  the  creases  tenderly  dried 
with  a  strip  of  soft  lint,  and  the  whole 
carefully  dusted  with  plain  violet  powder, 
this  process  being  repeated  frequently  in 
the  course  of  the  any,  Mpecially  after  every 


time  of  changing.  Should  the  skin  be 
removed,  and  the  part  look  red  and  angry, 
it  may  either  be  lightly  wetted  with  tlifl 
extract  of  lead,  and  afterwards,  when  drj, 
dusted  witii  violet  powder;  or.  a  smaJj 
lotion  made  by  dissolving  a  drachm  d 
borax  in  an  ounce  of  rose  water,  or  ebe 
2  grains  of  white  vitriol  in  an  oimoe  di 
elder  water.  The  part  is  to  be  wadied 
twice  a  day  with  either  of  these  loidoni^ 
the  violet  powder  being  used  after,  and 
continued  till  the  cure  is  effected.  la 
general,  however,  the  violet  powder  and 
the  extract  of  lead  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  chafing,  without  resortizig 
to  either  of  the  other  lotions. 

Though  the  chafing  of  infants  ftequenlif 
proceeds  from  neglect  in  changing  tin 
child  as  often  as  is  necessary;  with  sonit 
children  every  care  and  attention  on  th» 
part  of  the  mother  will  not  prevent  thil 
painful  and  irritating  rawness  of  the  ii^ 
fant's  body.    See  Iitfai^ts,  Tbeatmbiv 

OP. 

CHALCEDONY.  —  A  mineral  sob- 
species  of  quartz,  called  white  agate,  and 
appears  in  colour  like  milk  and  wtAo^ 
with  a  cloudy  blue  tinge,  witli  veim^ 
circles,  and  spots. 

It  is  only  used  by  lapidaries  as  a  gem, 
and  named  from  a  town  in  Asia,  xMn 
where  it  was  originally  procured,  Cfaal- 
cedon. 

CHALK. — Creta.  A  white  calcareooi 
earth,  soft,  but  admitting  of  no  polish; 
it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  carbooio 
acid,  and  is  a  sub-species  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

This  mineral  is  foimd  in  the  north  of 
France,  Poland,  and  the  Danish  islands; 
but  procured  in  greater  abundance  bk 
England  than  in  any  other  countrf, 
where  it  can  be  traced  in  immense  bec^ 
firom  Flamborough  Head  in  Yorkshii% 
through  all  the  eastern  and  southen 
counties  to  Dorset. 

Chabactebs.  —  Chalk  is  inodoroa^ 
insipid  in  taste,  and  rough  to  the  feeL 
but  easily  pulverized;  is  hardly  at  iH 
soluble  in  water,  effervesces  with  acadi 
of  all  kinds,  and  is  completely  solubie 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

!M!bdical  Fbopbbties  and  Dosb^^ 
Chalk  acts  on  the  system  as  an  antaeid 
and  absorbent,  and  nas  been  extensivel[| 
employed  in  cases  of  acidity  of  dM 
stomach,  and  particularly  in  that  fom 
of  it  to  which  married  remales  are  sab* 
ject,  called  heartburn.  It  is  also  rerf 
Wgely  prescribed  in  cases  of  relaxation 
Qv  diarrnoea,  depending  on  the  preseiM 
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some  crude  or  irritatmg  acid  in  the 
m^.  The  principal  preparation  used 
medicine  is  the  article  oiown  as  pre- 
iied  chalk  {creta  pr<Bparata),  commonly 
lied  *<  crab's  ejes."  See  Lime.  Pre- 
ired  chalk  is  a  soft  carbonate  of  liine, 
I  marble  is  a  hard  carbonate  of  the  same 
grih.  As  an  absorbent,  chalk  is  often 
(Bch  used  as  a  dentifrice  or  tooth 
mrder,  to  absorb  the  acid  that  adheres 
I  Uie  teeth  after  meals,  and  which,  if 
aremoiyed,  frequently  leads  to  the  decay 
f  those  org^ans,  by  being  left  to  act  on 
keenameL 

CHALK  STONES.  — Earthy  or  cal- 

ireous    concretions    deposited    in    the 

loinig  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  or  other 

pirts  oi  the  hands  and  feet,  of  persons 

loBg  subject    to    gout,    producing    that 

ioif^ty  appearance  on  those  members  of 

fte  oonnrmed    gouty   invalid.      Nature 

fiequently  relieves   the   patient  of  this 

Imibleeome  deposition  by  the  skm  break- 

iBg,  and  numoers  of  the  stones  being 

Isdiarged       Many    means    have    been 

■Kested  for   the   absorption    of  these 

A^orements,  but   hitherto  with  little 

neeess.    A  course  of  acid  medicines,  and 

tke  fl|^lication  of  friction  and  stimulating 

fidRocations,     are     among     the     most 

ipproved   remedies;    of    mtc,    however, 

Kge  and  repeated  doses  of  benzoic  acid 

kirebccn  recommended  as  affording  the 

■oit  certain  relief  to  this  inconvenient 

■■gnrement. 

Chalybeate.— Any  medicine  into 
iWch  iron  enters.  The  word  is  derived 
fern  chal^hs,  "iron"  or  "steel."  By 
Aiiybeate  we  generally  understand  those 
Mboal  waters  in  which  a  certain  pro- 
|«tion  of  iron  is  held  in  solution,  but 
vUdi,  by  exposure  to  li^ht  and  air, 
keome  slighu^  discoloured,  and  throw 
dMm  their  nuneral  ingredients  in  the 
fam  a  red  precipitate.  The  Tunbridge 
trten  are  a  good  example  of  a  chalybeate 
^ring. 

Qiilybeates  act  on  the  system  as  stimu- 
hirti  and  tonics,  and  are  particularly 
friaable  in  oertun  low,  debihtated  states 
tf  the  oonstitation,  as  in  the  relaxation 
ioOoving  a  life  of  dissipation  uid 
{insure;  but  are  injurious  when  taken 
a  a  plethorie  state  of  the  body,  or  when 
ftepuae  is  &11  and  the  muscular  vitality 


Aay  prepanti<m  of  iron  is  a  chalybeate, 
lEkemer  taken  m  the  form  of  the  pre- 
ORtated  carbonate  of  iron,  the  tincture 
■lied,  the  so^hafce  of  iron,  green  vitriol, 
4to  vine  of  iroii,  or  tlie  min^vi  dWrAesto 
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waters  of  England  or  Scotland.  See 
Mineral  "Watees.  All  chalybeate 
waters  have  a  clear,  transparent  appear- 
ance when  fresh  drawn;  an  astringent, 
inky  taste;  and  contain  either  the  car- 
bonate, sulphate,  or  muriate  of  iron. 

CHAMBER. — ^A  term  used  by  anato- 
mists in  describing  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
which  they  divide  into  two  chambers — 
the  anterior,  containing  the  aqueous 
humour;  and  the  posterior,  consistmg  of 
the  vitreous  humour, — ^the  iris  hanging 
like  a  curtain  between  the  two,  and  the 
lens  being  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
first,  and  m  front  of  the  second  chamber. 
See  Eye. 

CHAMOMILES.    See  Camomiles. 

CHAMPAGNE       WINE.  —  Two 
varieties  of  this  much-esteemed  wine  are 
in  general  use — the  one  called  the  sweet 
or  sparkling,  the  other  the  dry  and  still ; 
both,  however,  being  prepared  from  the 
same  grape,  only  the  fruit  for  the  first  is 
gathered  earlier,  and  that  obtained  from 
the  sunny  side  of  the  vineyard  is  preferred 
for  the  manufacture  of   the  sparkling; 
while  for  the  still  and  dry  variety  the 
grapes  grown  in  the    shade    and   fully 
matured  arc  selected.    As  a  light,  tem- 
porary,  and  di£^ible  stimulant,  cham- 
pagne— especially  the  sparkling  variety — 
IS  often  an  article  of  great  benefit  to  the 
invalid,  as  it  produces  all  the  benefit  of 
exhilaration  of  spirits  and  cheerfulness 
of  mind,    without    exciting    the    pulse 
unduly,  or  leaving  behind  the  reactionary 
torpidity  produced  by  common  stimulants. 
It  IS  only  when  taken  in  excess,  and  after 
repeated  use,  that  those  severe  headaches, 
nausea,    and    lethargic    ennui    are    ex- 
perienced,  which   have   been    so   justly 
attributed  to  this  wine.    It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  beautiful  flavour — the 
great  characteristic   of  champagne — can 
never  be  appreciated  if  the  wine  is  drunk 
while  effervescing;  and  unless  taken  for 
the  sake  of  the  stimulus  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  it  should  not  be  drank  till  the  gas  has 
escaped.  Good  champagne  will  not  bo  in- 
jured by  being  exposed  for  hours  in  a  ^lass ; 
for  though  it  may  lose  its  carbonic  acid,  its 
body  and  flavour  will  be  unimpaired.    See 

"WlWES. 

CHANCRE.— A  specific  local  ulcer. 
For  the  nature,  character,  and  treatment, 
see  the  one  subject  to  which  it  appertains 
under  the  letter  V. 

CHAPPED  HANDS  AND  LIPS.— 
The  first  of  these  troublesome  complaints 
is  most  frequently  the  result  o{  neeVoct  m 
not  sufficiently  drying  the  \iaTi&  «£t«i 
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washing,  and  exposing  them,  in  a  wet  or 
damp  state,  to  the  influence  of  coid  winds, 
and  the  aetion  of  the  weather.  Some- 
times, however,  it  proceeds  from,  a  scrofu- 
lous state  of  the  system,  or  a  soorbatic 
condition  of  the  eutide.  Persons  afiectod 
by,  or  liable  to,  chapped  hands,  should  be 
particularly  careful  always  to  dry  ihem 
well  after  washing,  and  either  smear  a 
little  honey  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and 
fingevB  on  removing  them  from  the  water, 
rubbmg  it  well  into  the  cuticle,  and  then 
drying  them;  or  they  should,  after  di'^ing 
them,  effectually  dust  them  with  violet 
powder,  so  as  to  absorb  any  adhering 
moisture,  and  close  the  pores.  For  chaps 
the  result  of  a  scorbutic  state,  if  the  honey 
is  not  sufficient  to  restore  the  skin  to  a 
natural  smoothness,  the  following  ointment 
should  be  rubbed  on  every  night,  the 
hands  being  afterwards  encajsed  in  gloves 
till  the  morning.    Take  of — 

Citron  ointment ...    1  drachm. 

Camphor,  powdeved     .    1  drachm. 

White  ointment ...    6  drachms. 
Mix. 

Chapped  Lips. — Though  sometimes 
the  result  of  cold  winds,  they  far  more 
frequently  proceed  from  the  state  of  the 
stomach  «nd  bowels,  and  can  only  be  cured 
by  taking  a  few  doses  of  an  aperient  pill 
or  mixture,  and  the  nightly  application  of 
a  cerate  made  by  rubbing  a  drachm  of 
camphor  with  2  drachms  of  white  or 
spermaceti  ointment. 

CHAItCOAL. — Coal  made  by  charring 
wood :  the  remains  of  wood  burnt  under 
a  structure  of  earth  and  turf,  and  from 
which  all  watery  and  volatile  particles 
have  been  expelled  by  the  mode  of  com- 
bustion. Cheurcoal  is  black,  light,  brittle, 
and  inodorous,  and  not  being  -decom- 
posable in  air  or  water,  will  keep  for  ages. 
It  is  inflammable,  gives  a  stirong,  steady 
heat,  without  smoke,  and  is  both  used 
for  culinary  purposes  and  for  smelting 
some  of  the  metals.  The  finer  kind  of 
charcM)al,  that  used  for  gunpowder,  is  ob- 
tained 'by  the  combustion  of  certain  woods 
in  iron  eylindears. 

Its  medicinal  .properties  are  those  of  a 
disinfectant  and  antiseptic,  and  it  is  used  in 
the  state  of  powder  to  cover  phagedaenic 
sores,  and  to  prevent  putrefaction  taking 
place  in  game.  It  is  (also  employed  in 
hunp  as  a  filter  to  purify  water.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  charcoal,  vegetable  and 
animal.  The'firsi  has  just  been  described; 
the  latter  is  the  charcoal  of  bones,  and 
commonly  known  «8  ivory  black.  See 
OdjtBOJf  and  Coilb, 


CHABM.— A  fiormulaij  of  t 
posed  to  act  magically  whffli  mu 
a  person  suffermg  from  bums 
philtpes,  or  characters  of  ooc 
which,  hung  about  the  neck,  o 
the  body,  were  supposed  to 
possessor  from  the  evils    of 
personal  enmity,  plague,  or 
a    sort    of    incantation,    by    - 
operator  was  supposed  to  have 
of  depriving  any  person  -spedaJ 
of  hfe,  striking  him  blind,  afii 
with  fits  of  sickness,  or  any  oti: 
I  tune,  such  as  the  killing  o^  his 
wasting  of.his  stock,  (Sdc. 

CHASPIE.— Scraped  lint,  u 
dressing  of  sores,  sometimes  caU 

CHEEK.— A  side  of  the  face, 

from  the  lower  eyelid  to  the  b 

I  jaw,  and  from  the  nose  and  cc 

I  or  centre  line,  of  the  lips  to  the 

CHEESE.— The  compressed 
i  ■  milk.  This  favourite  article  of  c 
in  a  state  of  health  and  vigorou 
may  be  eaten  in  lar^e  quantitiei 
comparative  impunity,  is  a  subs 
in  no  form  should  be  given  to,  o 
of,  by  an  invalid,  or  one  with  w 
tion.  A  very  erroneous  idea  is  e 
by  many  people,  that  a  certain 
cheese  taken  after  dinner  pro 
digestion  of  the  other  articles 
make  up  the  repast, — cheese  is 
is  extremely  mdigestible,  a; 
toasted,  becomes  little  better  tha 
dried  leather.  Any  benefit, 
that  accrues  from  eating  chi 
dessert  must  arise  simply  firos 
contained  in  it  acting  as  a  sti 
the  stomach.  It  ^is  on  the  sam 
that  the  decayed  portions  of  an 
are  reputed  to  be  beneficial  as  a 
the  acid  generated  by  the  decay  si 
the  internal  coat  of  the  stomacl 
out  a  larger  quantity  of  gas 
In  this  manner  only  can  c 
beneficially. 

Because  the  young  of  all  a 
live  and  obtain  their  nutriment 
ccueous  matter  of  jnilk,  or  eu 
been  radil^  asserted  that  choc 
only  digestible  in  a  high  degree, 
numtious.  The  diffDrence,  hoi 
tween  the  soft  curd,  or  natur 
made  in  the  living  stomach  b] 
rennet  of  the  gastric  juice,  and 
cially  made  and  compressed  cur 
nary  cheese,  when  .declared  filt-i 
as  great  as  between  the  tender,  ^ 
of  a  young  ox,  and  the  tou^* 
hide  of  the  same  animal.    See  I 
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BfilBS.— Tlw  JPrumu  eerofus. 
fhekwome  and,  in  moderation, 
us  fruit  belongs  to  the  Natural 
Btftaeem.  The  cherry,  though 
wed  aa  fruit  and  an  article  of  diet, 
fch  as  a  cooling  and  antiseptic 
in  certain  diseaiaed  conditions  of 
jf  especiaUj  in  scurry  and  putrid 
Dfi^  cherrieB  are  a£so  beneficial 
UB  habits,  and  torpid  conditions  of 
nach,  care  being  always  taken  to 
fallowing  the  stones.  See  Food. 
SX  (Th«),  OB  THOEAX.— The 
Mxrtion  of  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
i  above  by  the  collar-bones  and 
jing  libs,  shut  in  below  by  the 
gm  or  midrifir,  bounded  behmd  by 
the  8pine,^-the  dorsal  yeartebm, — 
t  by  the  breast-bone,  and  on  both 
y  the  ribs  and  theii^  cartilages. 
ynj  case  is  oavGted  externally  by 
icies  of  the  ribs,  the  neck,  shoulders, 
)  amiB;  by  the  mammary  elands  in 
lale;  by  cellular  tissue  and  the  in> 
sLts;  and  finally  is  supplied  with 
res,  arteries^  yems,  and  lymphatics 
to  the  sesrezal  parts.  Jntemally, 
est  is  lined  by  a  ddicate' serous 
aney — ^the  pleurae—which,  like  the 
MtM  in  the  abdomen,  enyelops  erery 
n  the  cayity.  The  chest  contains 
igs  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  heart 
fta,  with  the  great  ycins,  neryes, 
D  duct,  and  the  gullet.  The  chest 
oorraponds  in  shape  to  the  size  of 
gs,  and  is  generally  larger  in  males 
males.  S^  Thosax. 
SST,  PAINS  IN  TnEE.— Pains  in 
rt  of  the  body  may  proceed  from 
auses ;  from  blows,  accidents,  frac- 
ibs,  or  from  inflammation  of  the 
or  the  lungs ;  from  diseases  of  the 
rom  water  in  the  chest,  and  many 
auiaee;  or  they  may  arise  from 
x>ldy  or  long  and  protracted  fits  of 
ig.  In  such  cases  as  the  last,  the 
anedy  will  be  found, — first,  to 
the  roet  in  hot  water  (see  Bath)  ; 
J,  to  take  10  grains  of  Doyer's 
in  a  little  gruel  on  goin^  to  bed. 
If  an  hour  afterwards  drmking  a 
r  of  ^fg  flip.  Should  the  pains 
entixdy  remoyed  by  these  means, 
them  in  the  same  order  on  the 
nudit; 
:SI;  WATEB  ON.    See  Hydbo- 

X. 

BaCKST^This  well-known  fruit, 
ttt4Mnea  vulgaris,  contains  an  un- 
f  laii^-proportion  of  starchy  and  on 
tBomk,  vad  from  the  ahsenee  ofj 

ft 


almost  all  oil,  the  chestnut  is  much  nM)r^ 
wholesome-  and  nutritious  ti»an  any 
other  kind  of  edible  nut.  So  highly 
indeed  is  it  considered  on  the  Conti- 
nent,  that,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
chestnut  forms  a  large  item  in  the  food  of 
the  poorer  orders  of  people,  who  not  only 
roast  and  boil  it  as  a  yegetable,  but 
dry  the  kernel  and  reduce  it  to  flour  for 
bread.    See  Food. 

CHICKEN  BEOTH.— The  Kquid  here 
indicated  is  prepared  by  boiling  a  young 
and  tender  chicken  in  a  quart  of  water  for 
about  forty  minutes,  when  the  insipid 
wash  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  use.  This 
delectable  trash  pligrsioians  were  formerly 
in  the  habit  oi  ordering  their  sickly 
patients  to  drink,  xmder  the  mistaken 
belief  that  they  would  thereby  benefit 
their  delicate  stomachs.  So  Ieu*  from  doing 
good,  howeyer,  it  is  certain  still  further  to 
weaken  and  injure  that  organ.  The  only 
way  in  which  such  watery  aliment  can  be 
rendered  beneficial  is  to  boil  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  rice  with  the  chicken,  and,  by  partially 
thiokoning  the  broth,  giye  the  stomach 
something  on  which  it  cein  act,  and  from 
which  nutriment  may  be  extracted. 
Wheneyer  a  patient's  stomach  is  capable 
of  retaining  chicken  broth,  it  will  be  ad- 
yisable  to  throw  away  that  liquor,  and 
serye  up  the  chicken  itself  to  the  patient. 
See  Food  and  Dio-estion. 

CHICKEN  POX,  SWINE  POX, 
GLAND  POX,  OB  GLASS  POX,  a3  the 
disease  known  to  medical  men  by  the 
name  of  Varicella,  is  diflPerently  called. 

Chicken  pox  is  an  infectious  disease  of 
an  inflammatory  character,  almost  peculiar 
to  infancy,  or  the  epoch  of  eariy  life,  and 
is  in  all  its  features  and  premonitory 
symptoms  so  closely  allied  to  small  pox  as 
to  be  frequently  confounded  with  that 
disease,  especially  in  the  mildest  form  of 
the  latter.  The  similarity,  however,  is 
only  in  the  eariy  symptoms,  and  it  may 
always  be  distinguished  from  small  pox 
by  tne  extreme  ughtness  of  all  its  cha- 
racters) and  the  absence  of  seyere  con- 
stitutional  disturbance. 

Symptoms. — ^Thcse  commence  with  the 
usual  chills,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite  and 
sleep  that  indicate  all  fisbrile  actions; 
on  the  second  day,  an  eruption  of  small 
red  pimples  breaks  out  on  the  back  and 
shoulders,  gradually  extending  to  the  neck 
and  face ;  on  the  third  day,  mese  pimples 
haye  changed  their  character,  and  haye 
become  small  yesiclee,  or  bladders,  filled 
with  a  transparent j  colourless  fljold*,  qt\. 
the  fburth  day  the  emotion:  'htta  t«Bu;Sb&^ 
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maturity,  the  yesicles  are  filled,  ike 
fluid  being  sometimes  of  a  light  straw 
colour,  after  which  they  burst,  and,  dis- 
chargiag  their  contents  over  the  cuticle,  a 
thin  scab  forms  oi;  the  top  of  each  pock; 
the  whole  being  desquamated,  or  peeled 
off,  by  the  end  of  tiie  Jifth  day,  without 
leaving  any  trace,  except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, of  any  mark  or  pit  on  the  skin. 

Chicken  pox  is  distinguished  from  small 
pox  by  the  mildness  of  all  the  symptoms, 
the  comparative  coolness  of  the  body,  the 
absence  of  the  distressing  vomiting,  and 
by  the  pustules  discharging  before  suppu- 
ration— a  process  that  always  foUows 
that  stage  in  small  pox, — and  by  there 
being  no  fever  before  the  eruption. 

Tbbathent. — The  symptoms  are  gene- 
rally so  light  that  but  ror  the  eruption  the 
mother  would  not,  in  many  cases,  suspect 
the  presence  of  a  disease,  except  in  very 
8cnsitiveinfants,by  the  display  of  more  than 
usual  irritability.  All  that  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  medical  treatment  is  a  little 
mild  aperient  medicine,  such  as  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  senna  and  manna  tea  once  a 
day  for  two  or  three  times,  and  when 
there  is  much  heat  of  the  skin,  and  hot, 
dry  lips,  by  putting  the  child  in  a  tepid 
bath  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  senna  tea,  giving  one  of  the  follow- 
ing powders  once  or  twice.    Take  of— 

Grey  powder  ....    8  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  .    4  grains. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  8  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  two  powders.  One 
of  these,  after  an  interval  of  six  hours, 
may  be  given  to  an  infant  from  one  to 
two  years  of  age ;  one  every  three  hours, 
if  required,  to  a  child  from  two  to  four 
years ;  and  above  that  age,  the  two  pow- 
ders, made  into  one,  may  be  given  at 
once. 

CHICORY.  —  This  well-known  sub- 
stance, the  powder  of  the  dried  roots  of 
the  Cieorittm  inti/bliSy  or  common  chicory, 
is  a  native  to  most  parts  of  Europe, 
growing  under  hedges  and  on  waste 
grounds  in  every  county  of  England, 
and  now  cultivated  in  large  quantities 
as  an  article  of  diet,  and  also  to  adul- 
terate coffee.  As  a  member  of  the  family 
to  which  dandelion  belongs,  chicoiy  was 
formerly  highly  prized  for  its  memcinal 
virtues,  jparticuiarly  for  its  reputed  effects 
on  the  liver,  and  its  unquestioned  diuretic 
properties.  It  is  not  now,  however,  used 
for  any  medical  purpose,  being  confined 
exclusively  for  adulterating  coffee, — some 
interested  persons  having  so  extolled  its 
^u/>p^^ed  nutritive  and  stomachic  quaUties, 


that  it  will  take  years  to  expose  the  in 
position.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  t 
submit  to  so  gross  an  impurity  in  on 
most  grateful  beverage ;  but  when  that  in 

Eurity  itself  is  adulterated  with  bullodk? 
ver  and  other  disgusting  compounds,  til 
injury  to  the  stomach,  if  not  to  tfa 
general  health,  becomes  a  matter  c 
serious  import,  which  it  is  every  one' 
duty  to  denounce,  by  repudiating  the  us 
of  chicory  in  toto. 

CHIjGToES.— The  name  of  a  species  o 
disgusting  parasitical  sand-flea,  commoi 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  which  to  tb 
European  |6rms  one  of  the  most  in* 
tolerable  plagues  of  those  latitudes.  TlBk 
insidious  insect  inserts  itself  under  tin 
nails  of  the  toes,  into  cracks  and  abraskmi 
of  the  skin,  and  there,  unsuspected  fm 
a  time,  and  burrowing,  forms  for  itadf 
a  home  in  the  shape  of  a  small  bag  Oi 
sac,  in  which  it  rapidly  deposits  soma 
thousands  of  minute  eggs,  which,  fosteiod 
by  the  warmth  and  blood  of  the  unco*" 
scious  victim,  develop  with  astoniahiop 
quickness,  when  the  whole  colony  makft 
themselves  quickly  and  painfully  fdtjp 
destroying  the  cuticle,  all  the  subjacent 
cellular  texture,  and  producing  a  laijgp 
and  offensive  ulcer.  As  soon  as  this  m 
effected,  the  chigoes  part  company,  apd 
each  individual  hurries  away  to  establisb 
a  home  for  itself,  till  the  victim,  imlsai 

great  care  is  taken,  is  covered  wiib 
undreds  of  these  disgusting  nesto  tdt 
parasites.  Extreme  care  must  be  taken^ 
by  keeping  the  nails  of  the  toes  so  cult 
as  to  prevent  these  insects  from  bunov* 
ing  and  committing  their  depredatioofl 
unsuspected  till  the  mischief  is  accom- 
plished. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  disgusting 
evil  is  removing  the  sac  before  it  breaki 
and  lets  loose  its  living  horde.  Th0 
negroes  are  extremely  expert  at  thii 
operation,  and  to  them  must  the  suffenec 
appeal  for  relief. 

CHILBLAINS.  —  A  painful  inflame 
matory  affection  of  the  skin,  chief^ 
affecting  parts  remote  from  the  centn 
of  circiDation,  as  at  the  extsremities,  a 
where  the  vitalitv  is  naturally  low,  suoli 
as  the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
backs  of  the  hands. 

Chilblains  generally  attack  persons  d 
weak  and  languid  constitutions  ratfaei 
than  the  robust  and  active,  and  cxtremi 
youth  and  old  age  in  preference  to  mid 
life. 

Cause.  —  Any  sudden  and  extreoM 
change     of     temperature,     particularly 
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tmm  cold  and  moisture  to  a 
tnmg,  dxy  heat.  The  habit  of  some 
Mnonfl  keeping  thor  feet  always  encased 
B  flannel  or  mr  also  tends,  upon  the 
fightest  change  of  temperature,  to  induce 
bem.  Serrant  girls  and  scullery  maids 
m  liable  to  chilblains  on  the  hands  and 
dbows  from  changes  of  hot  and  cold 
wker,  and  a  ne^ect  in  drying  both 
inperiy.  Chilblams  are  divided  into  the 
■■^  and  the  open. 

Btmftoms.  —  These  commence  with 
hat,  pain,  and  redness  in  the  part, 
itkeoded  from  the  first  with  a  constant 
ildhinff,  ocmipelling  an  amount  of  scratch- 
mi  iSnch  both  adds  to  the  pain  and 
oftBit  of  the  inflammation.  The  swell' 
iiLlwweyer,  which  usually  characterizes 
'flknunatory  action  is  always  vety  sl^ht 
it  fius  form  of  cutaneous  inflammation. 
Ifie^lected,  the  chilblain  passes  from 
^  Its  timpU  form,  into  the  second 
mitt  or  the  broken  chilblain.  This 
te  is  indicated  by  an  increased  itehing 
M  redness,  which  gradually  deepens  tiU 
It  put  assumes  a  dark  purple  colour; 
imked  alteration  taking  place  in  the 
Mffing^  whidi  now  sensibly  enlarges, 
lUe  iman  pustules  or  bladders,  wmch 
tlios  burst,  discharging  a  thin,  watery 
(ndation,  break  out,  tifi  the  skin  over 
fcvimie  part  is  involved,  abraded,  and 
>1b|P  stq)purating  ulcer  established  in 
fctameteieath. 

ttiiT3iEirT.  —  Hot    turpentine    and 

|Ani  have  been  prescribed  as  a  remedy 

itte  first  stage  of  this  disease;  but  the 

^  application    that    will    be    found 

|>ttaaiy  is  a  piece  of  lint,  well  soaked 

^pne  extract  of  lead,  applied  every 

j^  for  a  few  times,  securing  the  dress- 

^  bj  a  piece  of  oilskin,  till  the  inflam- 

IMioD  is  subdued,  which  will  usually  be 

ifteled  in  a  few  hours.   The  part  is  after- 

*Bdi  to  be  rubbed  with  tne  hand  to 

^^trtaUish  the  circulation,  and  a  natural 

^ni£lx  maintained  by  a  dry  glove  or 

vwiOa  sock.    When,  from  neglect,  the 

HHkin  nma   into    the  open  sore,   or 

^■ka   <»linh^MTi,    the   treatment    must 

*>BDenoe  with  a  warm  bran  or  bread 

iBidtiee,  followed,  after  an  hour  or  two's 

F»Itidng,   by    the    application   of   the 

cttaetcK  lead  on  lint,  as  already  directed, 

•ngwidch  another  poultice  is  to  be  placed, 

Md  fltts  treatment  continued  for  20  or 

J^bonrs,  after  which  time  the  simple 

Kid  dresnng  will  be  the  only  application 

^tmmrj.    In  cases  of  scrofulous  children 

AedalUttn  becomes  so  deep-seated  and 

^kitiBite,  that  it  if  aometim«0  necesaary 

m  ' 


to  send  tiie  patient  for  chan^  of  air,  and 
stimulate  the  ulcer  by  a  lotion  of  spirits 
and  water,  or  one  of  bluestone.  The 
cases,  however,  are  rare  where  the  above 
simple  mode  of  treating  both  forms  of  the 
dis^ise  need  be  in  any  way  interfered 
with.    See  Fsostbitb. 

CHILDREN,  DISEASES  OR— The 
attention' of  mothers  cannot  bo  too  early 
called  to  the  fact  that  each  stage  in  l^e 
growth  of  children,  from  infancy  up  to 
youth,  is  liable  to  diseases  and  ailmente 
peculiar,  or  to  a  certain  extent  so,  to 
their  age,  and  that  according  to  the 
negligence  or  care  bestowed  on  their 
moral  and  physical  health  and  training 
as  children,  and  emphatically  while  under 
the  responsible  tuition  of  meir  mothers, 
will  depend  much  of  the  intellectual  virtue 
or  depravity,  and  the  bodily  strength  or 
debility,  on  which  the  future  happiness 
or  misery  of  the  grown  man  or  woman 
will  depend.  Of  these  maternal  duties 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  come 
to  the  subject  appertainm^  to  Mothers; 
at  present  we  have  to  do  with  childhood. 

All  children,  from  their  extremely  deli- 
cate organization,  are  more  susceptible  of 
changes  of  heat  and  cold  than  adults, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  much  sooner  in- 
fluenced by  medicine,  and  more  easily  de- 
pressed, than  the  fully  matured;  but  on  the 
other  hiand,  they  rally  much  quicker  from 
all  depressing  influences.  On  account  of 
these  facts,  children  should  alwajs  be  well 
and  amply  clothed ;  not  accordmg  to  the 
vanity  or  caprice  of  their  parents  (wuo,from 
the  idea  that  plenty  of  air  admitted  to  the 
emaciated  limbs  of  their  children  is  con- 
ducive to  their  growth,  dress  them  like 
young  Highlanders  in  the  depth  of  winter), 
out,  accoraing  to  the  severity  or  mildness 
of  tJie  season,  in  befitting  apparel.  Again, 
all  strong  or  drastic  drugs  should  be  with- 
held from  children, — such  as  elaterium, 
Croton  oil,  Epsom  salts,  gamboge,  and,  in 
fact,  all  violent  purgative  medicmes.  An- 
other fact  connected  with  this  subject  is, 
that  nearly  all  the  affections  of  childhood 
take  their  origin  from,  or  are  dependent  on, 
some  mischief  in  the  stomach  or  bowels : 
this  truth  must  be  familiar  to  all  mothers, 
who  cannot  fEul  to  have  noticed  the  almost 
magical  improvement  which  will  take  place 
in  a  young  child  from  the  operation  of  a 
simple  aperient  powder,  when,  an  hour 
before,  the  symptoms  threatened  most 
serious  consequences.  The  information 
obtained  from  this  fact  is,  that  though  vio- 
lent purgatives  are  iniurioua  in  c\i\\d)[iOodL, 
mild  aperient  medicmes  axe  luvcdiV^  e\ec 
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out  of  place  with  joung  patients^  and  will 
often  ward  off,  if  not  ciir»— when  given  in 
tixae — a  Berions  disease.  Equal^  inad- 
missible in  diildhood  are  stimulants;  the 
natural  Tivacity  of  children  rendering 
wines  and  spirits — except  in  rare  and 
peculiar  cases — most  injurious ;  air,  exer- 
cise, and  a  sufficiencj  or  wholesome  food, 
heing  the  only  stimulants  ever  required 
by  children.  We  hare  already  said  that 
each  stage  of  juvenile  life  is  mcnre  or  less 
subject  to  its  own  class  of  ailments ;  thus, 
in  early  infancy  we  find  red  gum,  thrush, 
and  diarrhoea;  from  the  sixth  to  the  eigh- 
teenth month  the  many  affections  springing 
from  teething  show  ui^nselves,  mfantile 
remittent  fever,  and  infiammati(xa  of  the 
lungs.  From  two  to  seven  jears,  the 
more  partioularlv  infantile  diseases  are 
developed,  as  glass  pox,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  croup,  hooping  cou^h,  mumps, 
worms,  and  tnat  tram  of  evib  attending 
ih.e  presence  of  those  parasites ;  mesenteric 
disease,  and  water  on  the  head,  with  other 
minor  maladies. 

For  the  history  and  treatment  of  each 
disease  mentioned,  consult  the  article  under 
its  proper  name. 

CHILLS. — Cold  chills,  as  these  rigours 
of  tiie  body  are  popularly  but  incorrectly 
denominated,  form  but  one  link  in  that 
chain  of  sjpnptoms  which  makes  up  the 
svmptomatic  history  of  all  fevers.  It  some- 
times, however,  happens  that  these  chills 
are  the  most  frequent  and  noticeable  cha- 
racters of  ihe  threatened  disease ;  and  as 
the  subduinje  of  them  will  not  only  break 
the  chain  of  morbid  actions,  and  so  ward 
off  the  threatened  attack,  the  person 
should  immediately  take  a  warm  bath, 
give  the  body  a  good  rubbing  with  a  rough 
towel,  and  take  an  aperient  pill,  with  a 
basin  of  warm  gruel  on  ^oing  to  bed,  as 
soon  after  the  bath  as  possible. 

CHIBAGEA.— A  Greek  word,  signi- 
fving  a  seizure  of  the  hand,  as  in  f  out ;  an 
almost  obsolete  name  for  gout  in  the  hand, 
as  podoufra  is  for  the  same  disease  in  the 
foot.    &e  GoiTT. 

CHIEOPODIST.  —  An  operator  on 
corns ;  one  who  cuts  or  removes  those  cal- 
losities.   See  CoBVB. 

CHIBUBGEON.— A  pedantic  name, 
derived  from  the  Ghreek,  and  taken  from 
the  Latin  chiruiyits,  a  surgeon,  and  for- 
merly applied  as  a  distinctive  mark  to 
those  barbers  who  had  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion for  thdr  skill  in  surgery. 

CHLOBIDE.  —  Any  salt  eontaining 
chlorine  or  muriatic  add,  and  formerly 
called  a  nwMte;  tbiUi  the  ohloTidB  <n| 


caleium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  d 
of  mercury,  were,  till  a  few  years 
known  as  the  muriate  of  lime,  mui 
soda — common  salt,  and  muriate  o 
cury — calomel.    See  Limb,  S.ajlt, 

CITET. 

CHXOEIDE  OF  LIME.—This 
of  the  most  convenient  and  useful 
our  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  a 
and  is,  if  not  imrivalled,  not  sur 
by  any  other  article  of  like  properi 
its  power  of  destroying  putnd  and 
sive  odours,  from  whatever  caueu 
duced;  and  as  a  means  of  purifyii 
atmosphere  in  sick-rooms,  hospital 
sinks  and  drains,  is  equal,  in  the  con 
ness  of  its  effect,  to  the  best  disini 
fluid  yet  discovered. 

Besides  its  uses  in  the  sick-room,  iz 
fyinff  the  air  contaminated  with  t] 
exhiuations,  and  its  value  in  the  sd 
in  destro^g  the  smells  from  cabbage 
and  drains,  chloride  of  lime  ma 
valuable  antiseptic  lotion  for  off 
sores,  sloughing  ulcers,  and  cases  oj 
grene ;  wmle  as  an  antidote  in  -pou 
with  prussic  acid,  when  thrown  in 
stomach  in  a  weak  solution  by  the  sto 
pump,  its  virtues  are  highly  valuabl 

In  braving  the  danger  attendio 
entrance  of  sewers,  long-closed  cell 
vaults,  or  descending  wells  to  rescu 
sons  overcome  by  carbonic  acid  gf 
chloride  of  lime  is  the  best  protectio! 
which  a  person  can  be  armed.  Fc 
purpose,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
silk  handkerchief  in  a  solution  c 
chloride  of  lime,  and  squeezins^  01 
excess  of  moisture,  tie  it  across  the  n 
breathing  entirely  through  the  wet  n 
The  manner  of  using  cbloride  of  lim 
dissolve  from  one  to  two  tablespoonj 
the  powder  in  a  pint  of  cold  wata 
strength  of  the  solution  depending  1 
seventy  of  the  cause — and  occasi 
to  sprinkle  the  sick-room  with  the  liqi 
a  towel  may  be  dipped  in  the  mi 
and  then  hung  across  a  string  i 
middle  or  at  each  end  of  the  apart 
For  purifying  drains,  or  the  fioetid  air 
through  the  trap  of  the  sink,  a  strom 
tion  can  either  be  poured  down  the^ 
pipe  at  once,  or  a  few  spoonfrils  < 
an^  chloride  may  be  pla^  in  the 
allowing  the  slops  emptied  on  it  to 
the  powder  down  with  them.  See  2 
PBCTiva  Fluids.  The  clothes  za 
from  a  patient  labouring  under  any 
tious  disease,  such  us  ^hus,  smiu 
&c.,  should  immediately,  on  being 
off  the  bo^f  be  plunged  in  a  km 
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I  wnwi^wmp  a  solution  of  cUoride 
■nd  aDowed  to  remain  so  immened 
)  boazB  before  bein^  washed.  In 
death,  tiie  Toom  where  the  body  is 
odd  be  daily  sprinkled  with  the 
,  or  one  or  two  basins  of  the  solu- 
tj  be  placed  in  the  room;  and 
ratre&ction  has  set  in,  as  on  the 
the  corpse,  and  it  is  reqnired  to 
}  bock  some  da^rs  longer  unburied,  a 
otkked  in  chloride  of  lime  and  laid 
e  hte,  will  destroy  any  smell,  and 
he  progress  of  any  further  decay 
estures. 

ORDTE. — From  chloro€j  green; 
nd  elem«atary  porineiple,  of  a  x>ale 
oioitr,  dtrtained  by  decomposing  the 
le  fjf  manffcmeee  by  means  of  mu- 
eid. 

dne  gas  is  incombustible,  has  a 
pongent,  and  peculiar  smell,  and 
68  the  power  of  destrcmng  all 
inaznmal  and  vegetable  substances, 
Ktndizing  ihe  effluyia  from  all  de- 
refuse.  On  account  of  its 
I  effect  on  colour,  chlorine  has 
sea  employed  as  the  base  of  all  the 
itions  used  in  bleaching.  Chlorine, 
led  into  the  lungs,  proves  an  imme- 
oiKm.  In  chemisl^,  it  enters  into 
■tion  with  the  otner  gases,  and 
products  of  manv  kinds  and  pro- 
,  the  principal  of  which,  however, 
dilondes,  or  muriates. 
LOBOFOSM.  —  An  important 
of  modem  discovery,  by  which 
the  worst  enemies  to  the  ease  and 
of  man — ^pain — ^has,  in  a  measure, 
nqmBhed. 

tOHncm  is  a  clear,  colonrl^s  fluid, 
ieMsnt,  odorifeiious  smell,  and  a 
pu^ent  taste.  Though  one  of  the 
ihsEle  drujg^  we  possess,  and  the 
i^wrtant  disoov^y,  as  &ff  as  hu- 
fveonoemed,  that  modem  science 
Sieved,  there  is  so  much  risk  at- 
{  its  ohibition,  -tiliat  without  the 

*  of  a  medical  man  it  ought  never 
■ployed. 

9*ono£e  affectians  of  the  c^est, 
u  asthma,  and  neuralgic  diseases, 
MttaAe,  chkrofonn  is  occasionally 
litnially,  in  doses  of  from  6  to  10 

*  The  only  case  in  which  we  would 

*  i(t  employmetit,  unleee  under  the 
fasMtftoaZ  ifMN»,  would  he  in  tooth- 
•^•4  er  6  dr&ps,  on  apiece  cfjine 
\*^  he  eloeed  upon,  or  put  into,  the 

**W>8I8.— A  disease  of  the  uterine 

*  BeeWoKB,  Dibeasbs  of. 


CHOOOLATB.—This  well-known  ar- 
ticle, used  so  extensively  cm  a  beverage,  is 
manu&ctured  from  the  roasted  beans  of 
tiie  €aom>  plant,  and  afterwards  made  into 
a  paste  by  long  trituration  in  a  heated 
mortar,  with  sugar,  vanilla,  and  dnnamom; 
it  is  then  poured  mto  moulds,  and  left  to 
dry  or  haraen.  Chocolate  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  peculiar,  nitrogeniaed  principle, 
partaking  of  the  active  alkaloid  ol  both  tea 
8aid(N)See~^hei$teaaideaffhiMe;  and  on  this 
account,  and  from  the  presence  of  sugar, 
it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  nutritious,  as  well 
as  b^g  a  grateful  and  etomai^ic  beverage. 
From  the  addition  of  vanilla,  and  an 
astring^it  property  in  itself,  chocolate  acts 
in  that  manner  on  the  system,  and  in 
weak,  relaxed  constitutions,  makes  a  most 
suitable  beverage,  by  its  binding  effects  on 
the  bowels. 

CHOKE  DAMP.— The  name  given  by 
miners  and  colliers  to  the  carb<Miic  add 
sometimes  found  in  mines,  and  which 
instantly  destroys  both  ike  life  of  the. 
workmen  and  the  lights  bj  which  they 
work.    See  Casboitic  Acn>,  and  Damp. 

CHOKING.— This  is  a  misfortune  that 
himgry  persons  and  hasty  eaters  are  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  with;  and  as  the 
accident  is  inqtantaneoos,  and  the  in- 
dividual himself  unable  to  esrolaon  the 
cause  of  his  alarming  and  often  con- 
vulsive movements,  the  situation  is  one 
of  extreme  terror  and  apprehension  to 
all  who  witness  it,  as,  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  cause,  the  contortions  of  1^ 
BuS&ret  are  often  mistaken  for  an 
approaching  fit,  and  much  valuable  time 
is  consequently  lost  in  sending  foa*  that 
aid  whicn  the  bystanders  might  them- 
selves have  rendered. 

To  understand  how  it  is  that  a  man's 
life  may  be  sacrificed  in  three  minutes  by 
the  stoppage  of  a  small  piece  of  meat  in 
a  tube  as  hurge  in  calibre  as  a  smaU  gas 
main,  it  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  tmx)at, — at  least, 
so  much  of  it  as  will  liable  hrni  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  case, — a  more 
ample  account  being  given  under  the 
head  of  the  Windpipe  and  the  Qullet. 

The  gullet,  tiM9  hollow  membranous 
tube  that  commences  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  or  fauees,  and  which,  running 
down  in  front  of  the  spine,  terminates 
in  the  stomach,  is  composed  of  several 
sets  of  nnucular  fibres — some  transverse, 
or  across;  others  perpendicular;  and 
some,  again,  running  ohU^uelyi  each. of 
these  sets  of  fibres  havmg  an.  ac^on 
dhstinet;  and  aceording  to  the  6iitec^o&. 
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of  its  line  of  filaments ;  the  whole,  when 
acting  together  and  harmoniously,  grasp 
each  mouthful  of  food  that  enters  the 
tuhe,  and,  bj  a  sequent  and  systematic 
action,  force,  by  a  contraction  of  the 
different  fibres,  the  food  downward  into 
the  stomach.  Sometimes,  howeyer,  these 
three  sets  of  muscles  are  seized  with 
spasm;  the  transrerse,  or  circular  set, 
for  instance,  become  in  one  part  violently 
contracted,  drawing  the  gullet  together 
like  an  hour-glass,  and  consequently  pre- 
Tilting  the  passage  of  any  substance 
downwards,  and  causing  a  hard,  unresist- 
ing lump,  which  presses  on  that  part  of 
the  windpipe  whicn  is  without  rings,  and 
lies  just  m  firont  of  the  gullet,  preventing, 
by  the  pressure  it  keeps  up,  the  access 
of  all  air  to  the  lungs,  and  thus  as 
effectually  chokina  the  person  as  if  he 
had  suffered  the  Spanish  punishment  of 
the  earotte. 

Choking  either  takes  place  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gullet — that  is,  at  the 
root  of  the  ton^e,  immediately  behind 
the  fauces — or  it  occurs  some  distance 
down  the  tube.  The  first  situation, 
though  more  easily  reached,  is,  never- 
theless, infinitely  more  dangerous  as 
respects  consequences.       ^ 

TsEATMEVT. — ^It  is  qmte  unnecessary 
to  describe  the  symptoms  of  choking. 
The  gurgling  noise  made  by  the  sufferer, 
his  pecmiar  expression  of  features,  and 
the  mdicative  motions  of  his  fingers,  will 
always  express  the  nature  of  the  danger 
threatened ;  and  according  as  the  fingers 
are  pressed  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  or 
lower  down  on  the  gullet,  are  we  apprised 
of  the  point  of  pressure,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  guided  in  the  mode  of  treatment 
necessary. 

When  the  piece  of  meat,  potato,  or 
cabbage  stalk — or  whatever  the  obstruc- 
tion may  be — is  lodjg^ed  at  the  back  of 
the  tongue,  behind  the  fauces,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  tiie  gullet,  if  a  pair  of 
small  pincers  (Jbrcep^)  or  a  pair  of  curl- 
ing-tongs are  at  liand,  they  should  be 
instantly  used,  and  the  obstructing  matter 
firmly  grasped  by  them  and  pulled  out ; 
but  if  such  articles  are  not  to  be  obtained, 
and  as  each  instant's  delay  is  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  choking  man,  a  quill, 
piece  of  whalebone,  or  a  penholder  should 
be  instantly  used  as  a  probang,  and  the 
article  pushed  down  into  the  gullet.  If, 
from  the  sise  of  the  obstruction  and  the 
spasm  of  the  part,  it  is  impossible  to 
dislodge  the  impacted  mass,  the  finger 
or  a  feather  mxutt  be  used  to  excite  vomit- 


^^>  ^7  pressing  down  the  toUj 
tickling  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
induce  a  sudden  retehing, — ^the  ob 
being  usually  expelled  in  the  viole 
made  to  vomit.  As  moments,  r 
case,  are  of  the  value  of  hours 
situations,  and  as  the  person  mt 
in  a  few  minutes  if  not  relie 
utmost  expedition  should  be  ad 
accidents  of  this  nature;  and  i 
pincers,  curling-irons,  pen,  nor  fef 
be  procured,  the  fingers  must  bo 
ana  alone,  or  with  the  handle  of 
an  effort  made  to  grasp  or  push  d 
obstruction,  or,  by  depressing  the 
induce  the  patient  to  vomit:  bv 
all  these  means  fail  to  remove  the 
a  basin  of  cold  water  must  be 
abruptly  in  the  person's  face,  t 
modic  gasp  made  in  consequenc 
application  often  expelling  the  s 
till  then  firmly  imprisoned. 

When  the  obstruction  is  low( 
and  the  article  has  been  grasp 
muscular  spasm  of  the  gullet,  tl 
tion  is  generally  accurately  indi( 
the  involuntary  fingers  of  the 
himself.  In  tms  case,  one  or  t^ 
and  rapid  blows  between  the  e 
are  often  all  that  is  necessary  to  c 
the  constriction:  should  it  not 
however,  cold  water  poured  dc 
spine,  or  dashed  in  the  face, 
most  cases,  effect  it, — ^pressing  d 
tongue,  or  tickling  the  throat 
feamer,  being  resorted  to  in 
cases,  when  other  means  have 
ineffectual.  Even  with  every 
ness  and  despatch,  the  patient  d 
fallen  to  the  ground  and  be  «< 
dead  before  the  substance  has  be< 
from  the  throat:  it  must  not,  ] 
be  assumed  for  certain  that  d< 
taken  place;  probably  it  is  at  fi 
a  case  of  suspended  animation, 
for  the  usual  remedies  in  such  a  o< 
such  as  dashing  cold  water  on  t 
and  face,  the  application  of  ami 
the  nostrils,  friction  along  thi 
inflating  the  lungs  by  means  of 
or  the  use,  if  possible,  of  electrici 
SuBFEVDED  AiriMATioir,  Asphy: 

CHOLERA  MOEBUS,  oeEK 
CHOLERA.--irnder  this  name  i 
stood  a  disease  very  prevalent 
country  about  the  autumn  of  ei 
summer,  and  generally  foimd  to 
severe  and  imiversal  when  the 
varieties  of  the  plumfiruit  are  inabi 
this  form  of  the  disease  dependii 
or  less,  on  biliary  or  abdominal  < 
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d  being  local  in  its  action,  is, 
tih  endemic  and  epidemic,  neither 
I  nor  infectious. 

. — ^The  sudden  application  of 
i  heated  body ;  the  presence  of 
igestible  matter  in  the  stomach, 
«  skins  of  gooseberries,  cherries, 
fruits,  or  an  excess  of  acid,  from 

too  finely  of  fruit,  especially 

perfectly  ripe ;  exposure  to  the 
it  air,  especially  after  a  sultry 
ny  thing  or  cause  that  may  dis- 
ihary  system.  The  only  diseases 
3h  cholera  morbus  can  be  con- 
ire  those  of  cholera  proper  and 
;  from  the  latter,  however,  it  is 
istinguished  by  the  evacuations 
rely  bilious,  wnile  in  dysentery 
mucous,  mixed  with  blood  and 
tter.  Cold  sweats,  hiccough, 
leathing,  and  convidsions,  indi- 
filial  termination;  while  an 
warmth,  ease  from  pain,  a  moist 
nd  sleep,  prognosticate  a  favour- 
t. 

QMS. — These  always  commence 
asiness  in  the  stomach,  nausea 
iting,  flatulence,  severe  griping 
he  bowels,  followed  soon  after  by 
nliary  evacuations,  and  after  a 
he  vomiting  of  bile.  The  pains 
iantime  extend  both  in  circum- 
nd  downwards,  spreading  to  the 

thighs  with  aU  the  virulence  of 
acking  the  patient  with  acute 
from  the  spasmodic  contraction  of 
des.  There  is  also  great  heat, 
at,  and  a  small,  weak,  fluttering 
hen  the  disease  is  very  severe, 
tee  becomes  cold,  the  strength 
inks,  a  clammy  sweat  breaks  out 
dy,  the  face  assumes  a  cadaverous, 
le,  hiccough  supervenes,  and  a 
ipse  terminates  tne  brief  struggle. 
ICEHT. — One  of  the  great  sources 
and  exhaustion  in  this  and  all 
iaeeses,  is  the  straining  caused  by 
a  and  ihe  small  q|uantity  and 
acridity  of  the  bile  ejected,  which 

bums  and  irritates  the  mouth, 
md  fftuces,  but  excoriates  the 
ind  anus  when  discharged  by  the 

int  duty  of  the  surgeon,  then, 
M  to  dilntef  as  far  as  possible, 
p  nature  of  the  bile,  and  not  only 
eTomiting  easier,  but  the  evacua- 
tt  hot  atut  painful.  This  benefit 
i^Baeted  in  a  great  measure  by  pre- 
sreial  quarts  of  linseed  tea,  in  which 
Qiflei  or  gum  arable  have  been  dis- 


solved, and  letting  the  patient  drink  freely 
of  the  mixture,  so  as  to  ^ve  the  stomach 
not  only  plenty  of  liquid  to  expel,  and 
thereby  at  once  reduce  the  altering 
caused  by  straining,  but  so  weaken  the 
acridity  of  the  bile,  that  whetiier  expelled 
by  the  mouth  or  bowels,  it  will  have  less 
power  to  irritate  and  disturb  the  system. 

The  next  duty  is,  to  put  the  patient 
into  a  warm  bath  for  five  minutes,  and 
afterwards  apply  bottles  of  hot  water  to 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  feet,  and  cover  the 
abdomen  with  a  double  fold  of  flannel, 
wrung  out  of  a  hot  decoction,  made  by 
boiling  camomile  flowers,  poppy  heads, 
and  hemlock,  in  water,  and  adcung  half 
an  ounce  of  tu^entine  to  each  pint  of  the 
fomentation.  This  flannel,  dipped  in  a 
fresh  quantity  of  the  fomentation,  is  to  be 
re-applied  as  often  as  it  becomes  cool,  and 
put  on  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

These  measures  having  been  eflected,  a 
suppository  (see  Suppositoey),  made  by 
mixing  4  grains  of  powdered  opium  with 
a  little  extract  of  dandelion,  or  any  other 
soft  medium,  and  rolled  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  short  cylinder,  is  to  be  smeared  with 
lard  or  oil,  and  passed  as  high  up  the 
fundament  as  it  can  be  forced,  and  then 
left  to  dissolve.  One  of  the  following 
pills  is  to  be  given  every  one,  two,  or 
three  hours,  according  to  the  severity  ot 
the  attack,  and  if  the  retehing  continues 
distressing,  an  eflervescing  draught  is  to 
be  taken  every  hour.    Take  of — 

Powdered  camphor  .    .    6  grains. 

Powdered  opimu     .    .    6  g^rains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Extract  of  dandelion  .  enough  to 
make  into  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  six  pills. 

Eflervescing  draughts  are  made  by 
dissolving  10  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  10  grains  of  tartaric  acid  separately  in 
two  wineglasses  of  water,  pouring  the 
contents  of  both  into  a  tumbler,  and 
giving  the  patient  tiie  draught  to  drink 
while  eflfervescing. 

When  tiie  attack  is  attended  with 
great  depression,  and  a  state  of  collapse  is 
feured,  doses  of  the  following  mixture  are 
to  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  in 
the  hope  of  keepmg  up  the  powers  of  the 
system.    Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    1  drachm; 

Or,  Spirits  of  sal  volatile    2  drachms. 

Camphor  mixture    .    •    ^\  ounces. 

Laudanum      .    ,    .    •    2  drachms. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...    1^  drachmF. 
Mix:  two  tablespoonfula  to  be  given  for 
«  dose  every  two,  three,  ox  ioMZ^^QXHct^, 
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aooording  to  tiie  uzeeney  of  the  symptoms 
and  the  amount  of  depre86iozie::q>erienoed. 

GKreat  care  must  be  taken  in  the  diet 
given  to  the  patient,  and  that  nothing  crude 
or  hard  of  ^gestion  enters  the  stomack : 
thickened  brrais,  fbrxnaceous  foods,  and 
sudi  like  articles,  should  be  selected  for 
the  dietary.  Where  tempanrj  exhaustion 
occurs,  a  dessertspoonful,  or  half  an  ounce, 
of  tiie  aromatic  tincture,  with  the  same 
quantity  (tf  brandy,  should  be  given  ocoa^ 
Bionally,  and  about  eighteen  or  tweo^ 
hours  after  the  abatem^it  of  the  attack,  a 
dose  of  from  6  to  8  drachms  of  castor  oil, 
to  carry  off  the  remains  of  bile  existing  in 
the  bowels,  repeating  the  dose  in  a  couple 
of  days  if  necessary. 

In  many  cases  of  English  cholera,  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  with  26  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  peppermint  water,  if  taken 
in  the  first  instance,  will  completely  carry 
off  the  disease,  and,  afber  a  few  hours, 
restore  the  patient  to  his  usual  health; 
but  to  effect  this,  the  oil  and  laudanum 
should  be  taken  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  the  first  symptoms. 

Should  the  action  of  the  bowels  expel 
Hie  suppository  ordered,  another  should  be 
employed  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

CHOLERA,  ASIATIC.— Pestilential, 
Epidemic,  MaUgnant,  or  Blue  Cholera. 

It  mav  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  if,  before  entering  on  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  this,  the  most  fearral 
scourge  which  has  assailed  mankind  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  we  give  a  brief  abstract 
of  its  rise  and  progress  through  the  world 
during  the  last  half-century,  though  to 
suppose  that  cholera  had  never  wown 
itseu  before  181f  would  be  to  assume  what 
is  neither  probable  nor  possible;  for,  like  the 
plagues,  black  vomit,  and  sweating  sick- 
nesses of  European  lustcny  in  ihe  Middle 
Ages,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  cholera, 
imder  a  now-foi^tten  name,  or  imper- 
fectly described,  was  formerly,  like  the 
other  dread  visitations,  an  occasional 
scourge  to  man  in  some  locality  where  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  its  cbvelopment 
existed;  and  as  ignorance,  dirt,  poverty, 
and  mental  am  bodily  debasement, 
have  existed  in  all  ages,  our  experi- 
ence teaches  us  to  know  for  a  fact  that 
the  same  causes  will  always  |Hroduce  like 
effects. 

HiSTosT. — In  the  year  1817,  the  disease 
called  cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  heart  of  a  large  city  in  India, — Jessore, 
a  towninthe  presidency  of  Bengal,  situated 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds, 
or  £be  J>elta  of  the  Ganges,  avast  tract  of 


marsh,  swamp,  and  "Wood,  inteBsected  i 
every  direction  by  farackiBh  BtoeaBH  i 
water,  back  streams  and  off-shoots  ftn 
the  main  branches  of  the  Ganges.  XU 
pestilential  r^on,  festering  like  a  hideoa 
uloer  under  a  scorching  snn,  and  gxrii^ 
off  a  perpetual  malaria  fatal  to  hnmi 
life,  had  been  for  ages  resigned  to  Ugm 
and  crocodiles,  who  then,  as  now,  infiastR 
it  in  thwisands. 

Jessore,  built  on  the  outer  border  of  tti 
dismal  swamp,  and  always  exposed  fb  Ifai 
noxious  exhalationB  wuting  from  the^ 
corrupting  marshes,  seems  a  place  $Ai 
mirably  situated  to  form  the  nudeus  m 
some. deadly  pestilence ;  and  here  the  mtm 
disease,  as  it  was  callsd,  first  appeand 
after  tiie  rainy  season  of  1817.  i^Mi 
Jessore,  in  a  few  months,  it  spread  ii 
three  lines;  one  goinf  westward,  ak^ 
the  Ganges,  as  fiur  as  the  then  kingcbDOK 
Oude,  or  over  tiie  entire  province  of  ~ 
ffai,  where  it  paused  for  a  season  in  ttM 
direction.  Another  stream  of  the  peiti 
lence  at  the  same  time  turned  souu^  sari 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months 
every  part  of  the  vast  peninsula  of 
dostan.  On  the  east,  a  third  streoo^ 
meeting  with  more  feivourable  iniiliiiMJl 
advanced  without  check  or  interruptiM 
through  the  Burmese  empire,  Sittn,  aaa 
Malacca,  and  by  the  end  of  three  ywii 
had  spread  iti  ravages  to  Uie  fartiiiri 
limits  of  China,  and  soon  after  visited  ■P 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  <^ 

In  1823  it  again  appeared  in  the  ^ 
of  India,  near  where  the  first  stream 
died  out,  and  spreading  west,  divided  a 
two  streams:  the  northern  current  ini 
Cabul,  Astrachan,  and  the  Russian 
vinces  around  the    Caspian;    while 
southern    carried    its    ravages 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  to  the 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  1829  it  crossed  the  Don  and  the 
mountains  in  one  broad  tract,  axul  ini 
Europe,  and,  spreading  across  Russia, : 
1830  fixed  itself  with  fearful  intans^.i 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersbui^.  Tba 
lowing  year,  advancing  again,  it  rai 
Poland,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hi 
Prussia,  and  Hanover,  finally 
Hamburgh.  In  the  October  of  1831, ' 
pestilence  declared  itself  in  Si  ~ 
and  keeping  its  destructive  course,  had,  H^ 
1832,  invaded  both  London  and  Fteitt 
Nothing  seemed  to  check  the  weatwaril 
proeiess  of  the  disease,  for  it  had,  in  Imii 
land,  reached  the  borders  of  the  AtUatAk' 
This  barrier,  in  1833,  however,  was  alit 
passed,  and  cholera  raged  in  Canada,  <tei 
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miet,  and  the  West  In^  Idands, 
;  two  yean  later  to  France,  Por- 
d  Spain,  and  in  1837  made  its 
ee  at  Naples  and  Borne,  when, 
mated  witn  its  travel,  the  disease 
led  out,  for  with  only  occasional 
alarm,  and  a  few  isolated  cases, 
Ij  pesitilence  seems  to  have  ex- 
■M  Yimlence,  and  expired;  though 
08  no  sage  to  assure  us,  that  the 
lich  once  produced  the  disease,  and 
t  on  its  deadly  course,  can,  and 
ny  time,  become  the  propagators 
1  and  equally  fatal  scourge, 
he  black  vomit  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
emost  aiirful  pestilence  in  the  an* 
e  world,having  destroyed,it  is  sup- 
e  fourth  of  the  human  race  in  a  few 
lothing  has  been  so  terrible  in  its 
f  as  cholera,  which,  between  1817 
final  disappearance  at  Naples  in 
estimated  to  have  destroyed  fifty 
(tf  human  beings.  One  peculiarity 
ierved  in  the  epidemic  is  that  it 
ber  affected  by  heat  nor  cold,  raging 
y  in  the  snows  of  Siberia  as  on  the 
ns  of  Hindostan. 

18. — After  the  multiplicity  of  works 
m  this  disease  by  the  most  learned 
ideal  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
numerous  theories  that  have  been 
rard  to  explain  this  part  of  the 
we  are  wiuout  any  positive  and 
information  on  the  mquiry,  the 
f  cholera  being  still,  if  not  a 
,  an  open  question.  By  some  it 
1  attributed  to  foul  and  noxious 
drainage,  impure  water,  to  subtle 
iterious  agents  floating  in  the  at- 
B  and  imbibed  into  the  lungs; 
;  bad  or  diseased  rice  or  potatoes ; 
iiers  have  attributed  it  to  meteoric 
"Not  does  uncertainty  end  here, 
lUestion  whether  the  disease  is  iu- 
or  not  is  still  undecided;  nor, 
are  medical  men  yet  certain  in 
irts  of  the  body  the  choleraic 
first  manifests  itself.  The  most 
DCT  information  which  science  has 
I  18,  that  those  persons  who  live 
I  regularly,  are  cleanly,  properly 
and,  with  a  cheerful  mind,  avoid 
itedes  of  weatb^,  are  much  more 
eseape  the  disease  than  those  who 
orently  provided,  or  less  careful. 
after  all,  but  a  small  amount  of 
ion  to  gain  after  the  combined 
00  acquired  from  a  disease  in 
lore  Uian  half  of  those  attacked 


into  three  stages;  first,  the  Fvemonitory 
Stage;  aeeona,  Stage  of  CoUapse;  and 
third,  Beaetionary  Stage. 

First  iS^0.— This  stage  is  sometimea 
extremely  bnef,  all  the  symptoms  ocouxrin|^ 
in  one  or  four  hours  t  sometimes,  ho¥rever, 
they  are  diffused  ov&e  several  days.  A 
slight  ffiddiness,  with  a  sense  of  oppression, 
genendly  commences  the  attack;  the 
patientofjt«QL  becomes  extremely^  sensitiTe,a 
mere  teifle  frequently  provokine  hilarity  or 
depression.  The  first  observable  symptom 
is  a  pain  about  the  navel ;  this  is  followed 
by  tremors  in  the  limbs,  a  rumbling  noise 
in  the  bowels ;  nausea  succeeds,  uid  then 
vomiting;  the  bowels  become  loose  with 
&equen^  and  at  first  almost  natural 
evacuations.  Fains  in  the  head  succeed, 
with  thirst,  at  first  moderate,  but  soon 
becoming  excessive,  as  the  relaxation  in- 
creases; twitching  pains  fly  about  the 
limbs  and  breast,  which  soon  settle  into 
painful  cramps,  particularly  of  the  feet  and 
legs.  The  vomiting  and  puiging  having 
continued  till  only  a  little  saliva  is  thrown 
from  the  stomach,  and  a  rice-coloured 
water  expelled  from  the  bowels,  shows  that 
all  the  bile  has  been  discharged  fcom  the 
system,  and  that  the  liquid  now  passing  is 
the  8erum,  or  watery  part  of  tne  blood, 
the  patient  becoming  so  exhausted  as 
almost  to  be  unable  to  move,  while 
his  voice  sinks  to  a  scarcdy  audible 
whisper. 

Second  8tage,  or  that  of  CoUapie,  is 
that  pei;^od  when  all  the  vital  powers  give 
way,  and,  all  evacuations  having  oeued, 
nature  is  succumbing  before  the  potency 
of  the  disease.  Severe  pain  is  experienced 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  flying 
cramps  felt  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
stage  are  now  succeeded  by  intolerable 
spasms  of  the  arms,  belly,  and  legs, 
the  muscular  fibres  being  drawn  up 
into  rigid  knots.  An  intense  thirst  arises, 
which  no  amount  of  drink  seems  to  slake. 
The  extremities,  and  finally  Hob  whols 
body,  even  to  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
become  cold;  the  cuticle  everywhere  is 
either  deadly  pale,  or  assumes  a  livid  or  a 
purple  hue,  or  is  covered  with  a  clammy 
sweat,  sometimes  looking  as  if  the  body 
had  been  stained  with  indigo ;  the  fingers 
are  drawn  up,  shrivelled,  and  bent  on  the 
palm;  the  pulie  sinks,  and  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  even  the  expired  breath  oi 
the  patient  is  cold.  The  temples  are 
hollow,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  white  of  the 
balls  is  suffused  with  red  or  yellow  lines, 
and  the  voice  is  reduced  to  Sk  ttemoStfraa 
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either  dedares  himself  better,  or  a  sudden 
spasm  arrests  his  life  and  breath. 

Wlien  it  is  possible  to  bridge  over  this 
most  trying  period  of  the  disease  by 
judicious  treatment,  the  last  and  Third 
Btoffe,  or  that  o;f  JReaction,  sets  in.  This, 
though  a  reactionary  step  in  the  disease, 
in  wmch  nature  is  attempting  to  throw  off 
its  deadly  burden,  and  work  out  a  healthy 
change,  is  often  attended  with  all  the 
violent  symptoms  of  typhoid  disease ;  and, 
indeed,  with  such  energy  is  it  carried  on, 
that  the  weakened  system,  unable  to  bear 
its  violence,  succumbs  before  its  kindly 
offices,  and  death  ensues  in  the  midst  of 
nature's  efforts  to  give  life. 

The  third  stage  commences  with  a  hot, 
inflamed  state  of  the  eyes,  acute  pain  in 
the  head,  attended  with  a  drowsiness  that 
becomes  lethargic,  followed  by  stertorous 
breathing  and  suffusion  of  taJce  that  for  a 
time  appears  like  one  in  apoplexy,  the  sleep 
being  often  so  profoimd  that  no  noise  can 
rouse  the  patient  to  momentary  conscious- 
ness ;  at  the  same  time  the  skin  becomes 
hot,  dry,  and  rough,  while  a  white,  chalky 
coat  covers  the  tongue  and  mouth. 

The  time  that  each  of  these  stages  may 
last  is  quite  uncertain:  sometimes  one 
runs  so  rapidly  into  the  other  that  no 
definite  demarcation  can  be  detected,  the 
disease  from  first  to  last  only  occupying, 
when  fatal,  a  very  few  hours ;  in  others, 
each  stage  on  the  mortal  journey  is  well 
and  broadly  defined. 

We  have  already  said  that  medical 
authorities  are  still  undecided  where  this 
disease  first  begins  its  chain  of  morbid 
actions  on  the  frame,  and,  indeed,  are  far 
from  certain  on  any  point  of  consequence 
connected  with  it.  The  College  oi  Phy- 
sicians, it  is  true,  have  declared  it  to  be 
contagious,  but  disbelieve  it  to  be  in  any 
way  infectious.    See  Iif  pectioit. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  disease  are  the 
inoffensive  rice-wateiy  evacuations,  the 
shrivelled  and  contracted  appearance  of 
the  body,  the  suppression  of  the  urine, 
the  cold,  tremulous  voice,  and  the  livid 
character  or  uxinatural  blueness  of  the 
skin:  these,  the  later  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  point  out  its  speciality.  The 
earlier  symptoms  of  biliary  evacuations, 
cramps,  and  spasms,  may  belong  to 
cholera  morbus,  or  other  conditions  of 
abdominal  disease,  but  these  appertain 
only  to  Asiatic  or  malignant  cholera. 

TSBA.TMENT. — ^Aiter  the  immense  ex- 
perience had  in  this  disease,  it  is  a  re- 
markable iad  that  as  much  uncertainty 
exiata  aa  to  tbe  best  mode  of  treating 


cholera  as  there  is  doubt  with  regard  to  it 
pathology,  cause,  or  the  part  primazill] 
attacked ;  and  though  many  thecHries  hvn 
been  advanced  as  offering  scientifiic  grouodi 
for  each  practitioner  to  go  upon,  the  di|> 
ease  has  presented  so  many  varieties  tU 
the  mode  of  cure  has,  after  half  a  centarj^ 
experience,  resolved  itself  into  what  ii 
called  a  symptomatic  mode  of  treatmeni 
thus  every  medical  man  presmbes  for  snd 
of  the  symptoms  as,  at  the  time,  preseai 
to  his  mmd  a  tangible  form  of  disease. 
*  If  every  stage  of  cholera  was  wa] 
defined,  and  h^  an  hour  ot  two  <i 
demarcation  between  each,  this  mode  «! 
treatment  would  not  be — apart  from  ifi 
want  of  scientific  imity — a  subject  ^  m 
opposed  to  common  sense ;  but  wanti 
that,  and  being  so  frequently  e 
rapid,  the  prescribing  for  symptoms  as 
rise  is  far  from  the  right  or  proper  coi 
of  procedure  in  such  a  malignant  diseaMiJ 
It  is  not  till  the  stage  of  coDapse  vr^ 
that  we  are  in  all  cases  informed  of 
fearful  nature  of  the  di 
when  it  comes  on  in  isolated  cases.  ^ 
that  stage,  the  disease,  having  by  vomiiaf 
and  purging  carried  from  the  body  all  fM 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  " 
hausted  the  gall-bladder  and  the  oi 
secretions,  and  lefb  the  system  liti 
empty,  while  the  power  of  expulsiOTi 
unabated,  begins  to  act  on  the  vital  ' 
the  bloo^  and,  separating  the  serum 
whey  from  the  circulation  (see  B 
continues  expelling  from  the  bowels 
most  necessary  property  of  the  blood, 
principle  of  its  fluidity,  in  the  form 
what  is  called  rice-water  evacuations, 
at  length  the  vital  fluid,  made  too 
to  circulate,  glides  through  or  blocks  #| 
the  vessels  of  the  body  like  pitdi  m'. 
treacle,  causing  the  blue  or  livid  appei*j- 
ance  on  the  skin,  and  the  final  arrest  m, 
the  action  of  the  heart.        / 

The  treatment  in  the  first  stage,  e»X|^ 
when  the  symptoms  are  very  rt^id,  aai 
the  disease  has  assumed  an  epidami* 
character,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  fl^= 
ordinary  diarrhoea,  er«holera  morbus,  ai4i 
when  token  in  time,  may  frequently^lW 
so  cured.  In  such  a  case,  the  foUowiaf 
mixture  may  be  given  in  proper  doslj 
every  two  hours,  or  after  each  loose  '  "^ 
of  the  bowels.    Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

Prepared  chalk   .    .     . 

Aromatic  confection    . 

Cinnamon,  or 
Peppermint  water    . 

Laudanum     .    •    .    . 


1  scnq>Ie. 
\  ounce. 

2  drachms* 


7  ounces. 
I  drachm. 
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iro  tablespoonf Ills  for  a  d(»e.  When 
ixation  is  great,  2  drachms  of 
)  of  kino  should  be  added  to  the 
^  &e  same  dose  being  ^iren  as 

The  Tomiting  in  the  early  stages 
ft&i  be  arrested  by  taking  an 
cing  soda  powder  to  which  a  tea- 
d  (»  brandy  has  been  added,  and 
nng  a  folded  cloth,  wrung  out  of 
inegar  and  water,  across  the  pit 

stomach.  Strict  attention  must 
i  to  diet  and  regimen  during  the 
noe  of  cholera,  care  being  taken 

weaken  the  body  by  a  poor  or 
1  dietary ;  and  though  farinaceous 
are  best  suited,  they  should  be 
with  a  due  proportion  of  animal 
ice, — all  fruits,  shell-fish,  or  such 
I,  either  being  quite  avoided,  or  very 
fh  partaken  of.  Where  the  bowels 
ifined,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  will  be 
one  of  the  safest  aperients;  or  a 
'  composed  of  2  drachms  of  mag- 
L  scruple  of  powdered  rhubarb,  and 
as  of  ginger,  mixed  in  peppermint 

tn,  against  all  efforts,  the  disease 
to  tl^  second  stage,  the  symptoms 
e  closely  watched,  and  the  moment 
icuations  begin  to  lose  their  natural 
«rs,  the  heat  of  the  body  declines, 
dug  cramps  are  felt,  every  means 
le  employed  to  restore  bile  to  the 
,  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and 
the  pains.  To  effect  these  objects, 
ository  of  10  grains  of  soft  opium 
e  immediately  passed  up  the  fun- 
t,  one  of  the  following  pills  given 
;ted ;  and  as  the  hot  bath  produces 
ch  exhaustion,  heat  must  be  kept 
tin  bottles  filled  with  hot  water 
I  to  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs,  and 
the  armpits,  and,  if  possible,  one 
e  abdomen  or  stomach.  Take  of — 
rdered  camphor .    .  12  grains. 

xxm 9  grains. 

omel 18  grains. 

bine 9  grains. 

lorou^hly  with  extract  of  dandelion, 
vide  into  six  pills,  one  to  be  given 
Mar. 

reen  each  pill  half  a  wineglassful 
following  restorative  mixture  is  to 
m.  to  the  patient.    Take  of — 
nphor  water  ...    6^  ounces, 
omatic  tincture   .    .    1  ounce, 
indy  ....••    1  ounce. 
ints  of  tal  volatile    .    II  drachms, 
nrits    of    sulphuric 

ther 2  drachms. 

Ai  a  stimulant,  smaU  andnpoated 
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doses  of  brandy  and  soda  water,  or  cham- 
pagne, are  to  be  ^ven  as  often  as  the 
strength  of  the  patient  seems  to  demand 
it.  As  the  pain  caused  by  the  spasmodic 
state  of  the  muscles  is  of  the  most  acute 
description,  the  limbs  must  be  rubbed 
vigorously  with  the  fc^owing  embroca- 
tion.   Take  of— 

Tincture  of  soap ...    1  oimce. 

Laudanum     ....  10  drachms. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn  .  2  drachms. 
Mix.  Or  in  caises  of  intense  suffering, 
flannels  dipped  in  the  following  liniment 
are  to  be  laid  over  the  parts,  after  having 
been  previously  well  rubbed  with  the 
above  embrocation.    Take  of-— 

Flour  of  mustard    .    .    2  ounces. 

Turpentine     ....    4  ounces. 
Mix,  and  add — • 

Olive  oil 3  ounces. 

Spirits  of  camphor  .    .    2  ounces. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn    .    2  ounces. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  apply  in  the  manner 
directed. 

When  the  collapse  comes  on  rapidly, 
and  the  heat  of  tne  body,  in  despite  of 
the  bottles  of  waler  appli^  to  it,  declines 
fast,  one  or  two  quarts  of  warm  gruel, 
with  a  couple  of  drachms  of  turpentine, 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  bowels  by  the 
enema  apparatus  till  the  abdomen  appears 
distended.  The  object  of  this  laige  in- 
jection, which  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice,  is  to  restore  warmth  to  the  r^tem, 
and  give  a  brief  support  to  the  exhausted 
body. 

The  patient  should  be  moved  as  little 
as  possible,  and  in  the  second  stage  every 
exertion  must  be  strictly  avoidec^  as  the 
exhaustion  is  so  great  that  merely  lifting 
the  patient's  head  to  give  the  medicine 
will  often  prove  instantly  fcttal.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  one 
suppository  comes  away  another  should 
be  substituted. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
THIBST  is  a  constant  symptom,  increasing 
with  the  relaxation;  and  when  the  serum 
of  the  blood  (called  the  rice-water  evacua- 
tions) begins  to  be  discharged,  the  thirst 
becomes  intense.  According  to  some 
authorities  on  cholera,  all  cold  and  watery 
beverages  are  condemned  as  dangerous. 
By  others,  however,  they  are  approved, 
and  many  patients  are  known  to  have 
recovered  who  were  treated  with  cold 
water  alone. 

As  the  most  fatal  feature  of  the  disease 
is  the  loss  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood, 
that  treatment  is  the  most  fio'\.eiiti&.c,  VoAt, 
and  humane,  which  atiempta  to  j|i«e  boelc 
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to  iks  Hood  thow  elonents  of  which  it 
has  been  robbed  by  disease.  For  thb 
pmpose,  water,  in  which  those  salts  hare 
been  mixed  wfaidi  axist  natarallj  in  the 
serum  <^  the  blood,  offien  the  best  and 
the  most  immediate  means  of  oonmen- 
sating  to  the  >7>tem  for  what  it  has  been 
deprived  oil  This  artificial  ssrom  may 
be  made  in  any  <^iiantt^  by  dissolving  2 
drachms  of  munate  of  8od»— common 
salt — and  the  same  of  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  with  1  drachm  of  muriate  of  potass, 
in  2  quarts  of  water.  Of  this  the  patient 
is  to  oe  allowed  to  drink  freely  as  soon 
as  the  luliaiy  secretion  appears  exhausted. 
But  excellent  as  this  is  as  a  substitute, 
it  still  wants  some  of  those  Tital  principles 
whidi  only  living  fluids  possess.  The 
only  article  whi<£  contains  these  prin- 
ciples in  almost  the  natural  int^rity 
of  the  blood  is  the  serum  of  milk,  obtamed 
in  the  making  of  cheese  m  curd — whey ; 
and  this,  whoever  obtainable,  should  be 
given  in  any  Quantity  during  the  stage 
of  collapse ;  ana  as  on  the  fluidity  of  tne 
blood  being  restored  depends  the  life  of 
the  patient,  too  much  of  either  the  water 
and  salts  or  of  the  whey  cannot  be  given 
to  ensure  that  result. 

The  amount  of  calomel  ordoed  may, 
in  weak  constitutions,  be  curtailed  to  one- 
hal^  though  the  fact  that  some  prac- 
titionen  give  wery  large  doses  proves  how 
uncertain  is  still  the  mode  of  treating  this 
fearful  disease.    See  Cholkba  Morbus. 

CHOBDA. — ^A  string,  a  filament;  the 
string  of  a  musical  instrument.  A  name 
given  by  anatonusts  to  certain  nerwouM 
and  musmlar  filaments,  such  as  the 
t^orda  tympani,  a  nerve  of  the  ear; 
ekorda  tendinem,  delicate  bands  connected 
with  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  the  chorda 
vocalet,  or  the  vocal  chords,  fine  liga- 
mentous strings  situated  in  the  larynx; 
and  some  others. 

CHOBDEE.  — A  painful  muscular 
spasm  of  the  muscles,  dependent  on  an 
inflammatiCMry  action  in  the  part.  See 
letter  V. 

CHOREA  SANCn  VITI,  or  ST. 
VITUS'S  DANCE.— A  peculiar  kind  of 
spasmodic  nervous  contortion  of  the  body, 
like  a  kind  of  hysterical  madness,  usually 
attacking  young  females,  and  so  called 
from  the  frequem^  with  which  it  was 
said  to  seize  young  women  on  entering 
the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  near  the  city 
of  Ulm,  in  Suabia,  and  causing  them 
to  throw  their  bodies  into  the  most 
attitudes    and    grotesque 


For  a  true  aoeooat  of  this  disease,  si 
St.  Yitus'b  Dajscm, 

CHORION.— One  of  the  membfOH 
investing  the  infiint  in  the  matibsi' 
womb,  and  the  most  external  of  til 
enveloping     membranes.       See     Mn 

BRAiriS. 

CHOROID   PLEXUS.-One   rf  ih 

coats  of  the  eye,  and  a  part  of  Ihs  pi 
mater,  or  membrane  of  the  brain.  St 
Etb 

CHRISM.  — A  mixture  of  oil  aa 
aromatic  balsams,  consecrated  with  am 
formality  on  Easter  eve  by  the  Caoudl 
bishops  for  the  following  year's  uss^m 
employed  by  the  Church  in  all  bsptiaal 
coronations,  confirmations,  and  casoi  4 
extreme  unction. 

CHRISOM.— A  term  in  former  tiai 
applied  to  all  infants  who  died  in  M 
west  month,  and  so  called  from  a  pii^ 
of  linen  smeared  with  the  hofy  <Hl,  i 
chrism,  and  worn  firom  the  hour  of  IM| 
till  removed  by  the  priest  at  b^ttiM 
The  chrisom,  or  face  doth,  hung  over  OR 
forehead,  and  was  thoug^ht  to  bless  fli 
tranquillize  the  child  till  admitted  Irf 
baptism  into  the  Christian  penfold.       ^ 

CHROME  YELLOW. —  A  heM 
yellow  mineral  pigment.  -^ 

CHRONIC  — Any  disease  of  kit 
standing,  the  opposite  of  acute ;  a  tMl 
applied  to  all  £seases  which  have  psali 
tii^  first  or  active  stage  without  m 
cured. 

CHYLE.  — a%e  concentrated  esMMl 
of  the  chyme,  and  the  nutrient  prina(l| 
of  all  nourishment  taken  into  the  tjjiiiliwl 

CHYLIFICATION.  —  One  rf  tioi 
living  functions  always  taking  plaoo  tt 
the  system,  by  which  secretions  fli 
changed  in  nature  and  properties,  ^f 
chylincation  is  understood  the  procea  4f 
which  chyle  is  eliminated  firom  chjaii 
See  Chtms. 

CHYLOPOIETIC  VISCERA.  —  i« 
anatomical  term  applied  to  such  orgtfl 
as  are  connected  with,  or  assist  in,  ttl 
process  of  elaborating  chyle.  Ihoa 
oigans  directly  necessary  to  me  formstili 
of  chyme  are  the  stomach  and  duodeovM] 
those  which  only  assist  in  the  prooea  M 
the  liver,  gall-bladder,  pancreas,  and  laotaid 
glands. 

CHYME.— This,  one  of  the  most  in 
portant  fiuids  in  the  body,  is  of  a  1&i4 
creamy  consistence,  of  a  greyiBh-wkdl 
appearance,  and  obtuned  by  the  proeenci 

CHYMIFICATION.— Next  to  A 
circulation  of  the  blood,  if  not  of  eqitt 
importance   with   it^  is   ihe   system  • 
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,      e  from  ttw  Dhjma  in  the  duodenom 

.    u  immediate^  abscdsed  b;  the  luaound- 

,    ing  IuUbI  reueli,  wid  ourisd  to  4  Sue, 

aU    the     elanunta     of    deaaaia  membruie  cDimeatinff  the  bomb 


'  2),  when  all 


a  bodj  u  ownpoaad.  both  aoliii 

1,  •nd  ia  the  sonrca  (nd  foan-      „      _ 

the  Mood  iU^  i>  called  in  bom  the  small 
IDbtaDoa  the  ck^ou, — ^the  pro- 
which.  it  in  BBpuatod  from  Che 
ing  dmominated  chjmifioalioa, 
uuBch  being'  the  onlj  organ  eon- 
I  this  stage  of  the  proceei.  The 
ned  into  the  alomach  ia  eoUect«d 

In  llie  toweiit  and  videat  part 

1,  wheie  it  ia  aunounded  by 
.  n  aharp,  pungent  fluii^ 
tsmitty  acid  chamcler,  which  haa 
T  of  diesoliing  or  >o  far  softening 
ibstances  taken  into  the  itomaeL, 
a  space  of  time  Tarring  from 
eight  haon,  tiie  tIk^s  la  con- 
ito  a  soft,  aemi-flnid  pulp,  which, 
IkiDugh  the  knrer  or  p  jloric  opetk- 


irgan,  w 


.  >  the  doodenum. 
,  w  oalled  the  chjme, 
I  duodenum  autpeoted  to  the  in- 
f  two  other  fluida,  tho  aecretion 
I  liver  (the  bile),  snd  that  irom 
reaa  (tlw  psncicatic  Juice), 
two  duida  act  on  the  chTiuc 
remut  does  on  milk,  aepanitiDg 
ro  distinct  parts — e  white,  creamy 


,  aoiid,  feculent 
^m  whirh  almost  all  the  chjie 
1  eibractcd,  but  which,  in  its 
rogreai  through  the  rut  of  the 
rj  lube,  is  ererjwhere  aunounded 
ibeitof  nmall  Tesaela,  called  laetealg, 
ica  mouths  abaorb  ereiy  particLe 
[Dent  vhii^   maj  have  escaped 

DUtse  out  of  the  duodenmn,  till, 
me  it  has  reached  the  nctum,  Of 
be  bowels,  it  has  been  deprired 

atom  of  what  could  bo  mode 
1  to  the  ajstem. 


lestines,  with  a  part  of  the  tC*aait«7  in 

(he  caatcei  the  Idotesl  VeiailB,  seen  eTO7> 
-here,  eamo'giDg  (o—No.  3.  First  MiisB 
:  HtssDtaia  or  Lrsi^aUe  eianda.  Ke. 
..  Second  Mriea  of  MMuteric  QUadt,A™>i 
whicji  the  eoUraed  laetesls  procaed  U 


V  luo  aj^wm.     i-y  uiqutq  luib  i     i  t^  fi, ^  Ui    LraDhstio  Brsoohea 

'^^'  ^-  ^^  '*^''  IW       ""  S™P^"n'  Ch^Uwrmlaating  in-^ 


J   of   anjthing    being    eii>ellcd 
bowda  uiat  might  bo  of  service 

m    sopplied   with    a    kind 


)    each  group  or  st 


1  MTerU  grot^i, 
1*  enterine  a 
1  gUnd  their 


le  psasago  of  .  gland  (%.  2),  tnta  which  gUod  UutJ 
.  .  .i~ena!)liiie  the  IsotetJs  to  .  te-is*ue  on  the  oppwile  Bide,  fwsr  in 
mr;  putiela  of  nutriioent  the  number  but  larger  m  eiie,  when,  aAei 
» >j-ii«in.  fonning  a  second  intimate  union,  Ihej 

rfato,  eteuDT  fluid,   the   <di;let  .  enter  a  eecond  sjtUsOk  ot  gtm^  l^.  %^i 
i  hy   iiu  bila  mad  paaae*^  j  Aom  vIwbm  tLoj  Mn.iwt*t  "k^  mb>^i« 
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at  fig.  4,  the  reeMtacuUtm  chyli,  or 
the  xes^rvoir  of  tibe  chyle,  made  up 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  all  the 
lower  parts  of  the  hody,  then  proceed  up- 
wards to  form  (fig.  6)  the  thoratic  duet, 
or  the  great  truxik  of  the  absorbent  system. 

The  thoracic  duct,  the  replenisher  of 
the  heart,  loaded  with  its  nutrient  fluid, 
ascends  through  the  abdomen  and  chest 
to  the  commencement  of  the  neck,  when, 
receiving^  the  lymphatics  of  the  superior 
extremities  and  ^e  head,  it  enters  the 
left  subclavian  vein,  mingles  with  the 
venous  blood,  and  is  immediately  carried 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  to  be  sent 
from  thence  to  the  limgs,  there  to  be 
vitalized  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  organs  employed  in  the  process  of 
chylification  are  the  duodenum,  small 
intestines,  liver,  and  pancreas.  The 
process  by  which  chyme  is  obtained  from 
the  digested  food,  chyle  is  separated  from 
the  chyme,  and  is  eventually  converted 
into  blood,  is  called  assimilation.  Chyle, 
the  product  of  the  last  process  of  digestion, 
is  an  albuminous  fluid,  composed  of  in- 
numerable granules  or  corpuscles,  consist- 
ing of  albumen,  fatty  matter,  and  water. 
The  chyle,  in  the  whole  of  its  course  from 
the  duodenum  to  the  vein  that  carries  it 
to  the  heart,  is  constantly  going  through 
some  higher  degree  of  change ;  thus,  after 
passing  the  first  set  of  mesenteric  glands, 
it  is  found  to  be  more  highly  organized 
than  it  was  before  entering  them.  In  the 
same  way,  a  further  change  is  observed 
after  traversing  the  second  set  of  glands, 
and  so  on,  till  the  chyle,  having  reached 
the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  duct,  attains 
its  final  organization,  and  becomes  exactly 
analogous— except  in  the  red  colouring 
matter — to  the  blood,  with  which  it  is 
directly  after  mingled. 

CidATEIX.— A  scar;  the  mark  left 
after  a  sui^cal  operation ;  the  new  skin 
formed  over  an  ulcer  or  a  united  wound. 

CICUTA.— The  name  of  one  of  the 
varieties  of  hemlock — Water  Hemlock — 
which  see. 

CEDEB! — ^A  cool  and  refreshing  beve- 
rage, made  by  fermenting  the  jmce  of  a 
ceitain  variety  of  apple  growing  in  great 
perfection  in  the  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land. The  fruit,  having  been  gathered, 
kept  for  some  time,  and  dried,  is  ground 
in  a  strong  mill,  the  pulp  placed  in  bags, 
and  the  juice  forced  into  vats  by  a  heavy 
pressure;  it  is  then  kept  at  a  certain 
temperature  to  ferment,  and  lastly 
to  line,  and  after  from  four  to  eight  days 
is  drawn  into  cagka,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 


till  the  following  spring,  when  it  i 
drawn  off  into  fresh  casks,  or  bottled  ftl 
use.  To  persons  in  health,  and  whao 
taken  in  moderation,  cider  is  a  refr^shiiuE 
wholesome  drink,  and  very  grateful  n 
hot  weather,  but  should  be  sparini^ 
taken  at  any  time  by  persons  of  weiK 
digestion.  Cider  is  apt  to  produce  « 
species  of  colic  resembling  the  coUim 
pictonum,  an  effect  supposed  to  resnll 
from  the  leaden  vats  often  used  in  iti 
manufacture, — the  malic  acid  in  the  dder. 
dissolving  a  portion  of  the  metaL  Set, 
Dbinks. 

CILLM, — A  word  used  by  anatonuKiik 
to  express  the  eyelashes;  as  the  ten^ 
CILLIA.ST  impUes  the  ridge  along  eitiiiiii 
eyelid  in  whicn  are  set  the  rows  of  Aad- 
hairs  known  as  the  cillse,  or  eyeladMft^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  glands  that  sa{^ ' 
them  with  nourishment,  and  the  arteoail. 
and  veins  circulating  about  either  lid,  ai(' 
called  cilliary  glands,  arteries,  veins,  Ao.  . 

CINCHONA. -— The   botanical  noM^' 
of  the  tree  which  supplies  the  FerunM^j 
bark  and  its  active    principle,  quiniab: 
The  cinchona  is  a  fine  forest  tree,  a  natilff  1 
of  Peru,  and  nearly  all  parts  of  Cenial 
America.      There  are  tluree  varieties  d 
this  tree  used  in  medicine — the  obUmfi* 
folia,  or  the  red  bark;    cordifolia,  or 
yellow;  and  the  laneifoliaf  or  the  ptbb. 
All    of   them   have    strong    bitter  pSB* 
pertios,  and  act  as  a  powerful  febrifm. 
Cinchona  belongs  to  the  Natural  onM 
Cinchonacea.    See  Bjlsk. 

CINCHONINE.~An  alkaloid  tend 
in  the  cinchona,  and  chemically  obtaia4. 
in  small,  pointed  crystals,  or  a  seoi^, 
transparent  character,  but  possessed  Oi 
little  taste  unless  dissolved  in  acids  «f 
alcohol,  to  which  it  imparts  an  intenssff 
bitter  taste,  and,  thou^ii  possessing  sooii 
of  the  qualities  of  qiunine,  it  is  seldoO 
used  medicinally. 

CINDERS.— Impartially  charred  eotl 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  lime  aaa 
other  earthy  salts,  and  often  eaten  iBjf 
children  whose  stomachs,  are  irritated  ^f 
worms,  or  by  the  presence  of  a  quantii^ 
of  free  acid,  and  who  as  naturally  reMffc 
to  the  fireplace  for  relief,  as  the  pig  lodli 
in  the  ground  for  a  morsel  of  coal  or  Ha* 
to  adiuterate  his  rich  food,  or  relieve  ^ 
acidity  consequent  on  it.  When  childiW 
are  found  eatmg  cinders,  instead  of  being 
corrected  for  &e  offence,  it  should  W 
regarded  as  an  instinct  of  nature  t* 
correct  an  evil,  and  the  children  prevented^ 
by  a  little  medicine,  from  repeating  tf^ 
diaagceesX^le  aigitQAt&oe.    See  Wobks. 
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lOUB.— A  term  applied  bj 
a  the  eitenul  aurfoce  of  the 
to  grey  colour,  the  word  being 
nftem,  the  Latin  for  uhes. 


LB. —  The  native  lulphuret 
he  form  in  which  that  metnl 
'enally  found;  a  bright  red 
r,  commoolj  called  TsnuillJoii, 
goftulphnraadiaercur}'.  See 

lell-known 
ler  balk  of 


HON.  —  This 


r  Cejteu  and  the  EaAtcrn 
but  nor  cumvated  in  the 
,  and  olhfir  tropieal  latitudes, 
WB  to  the  height  of  ^  or  3U 
'at  learea,  with  flowers  of  a 
colour,  fltanding  on  alondcr 
and  boloagg  to  the  ^Natural 
leea.  In  eonsoqueaee  of  the 
le    true    cinnamon,,  a    large 

«en  eubatituted  for  it  in  the 
is,    hoireier,    eaail;   distin- 
n  the  ttue  cinnamon  b;  the 
d  coanenega  of  Ihe  bark. 
;bb  iHD  TTbbs. — Medicioallj, 

and     is     emplajed     in 
kflee  of  flatulence,  and  most 

reparations  of  cinnamon  are 
il  oil,  distilled  ^m  the  bark ; 
and  compound  powders;  a 
compound   tincture;   and  a 

lAJI,    OB    CAUCASIAN.— 

a  understood  the  highest 
d  and  mental,  of  tbe 
d  modern, 
>gist,  and  Che  student  of  the 
l,.-H!iijch  men  as  the  philoso- 
enbach  and  Prichard^^haTe 

according  to  their  intel- 
ad  ph3|iii»l  or  bodily  sym- 
Caucaeian;  2nd,  Mongolian.; 

coont  of  each,  see  Ml-N*,  and 
headings  as  above. 
iar  characteristica  of  the  Cir- 
It^  Caucasian,  from  the  people 
1  portion  of  tho  i 
ire  a  U>^  skull, 
the  upper  regions  strongly 
with  Btrught  features,  dis- 
ked and  wpantedf   tbff  fore' 


,  phjsico]  and  mental, 
,  ootb  ancient  and  n 


The  skin  is  white,  with  a  losj  tint,  stiehtly 
inclining  to  brown;  the  hatr  is  blade,  or 
of  various  shades  of  colour,  cnrling  or 
wavinifi  the  iris  of  tlie  eye  is  isti.  or 
hazel  IQ  tJiose  of  a  brown  oomplexion, 
and  of  a  tight  blue,  grej,  or  paiomg  into 
a  greenish  tjnge,  in  those  of  a  Sorid  or 


sanguineoas  conqtlerion  In  the  Can 
casian  type,  the  moral  and  inletlectual 
faculties  are  of  a  tugh  order  and  capable 
of  large  development  Ttie  subdivisions 
of  this  eiasB  are  —  the  Sjio  Arabian, 
Hindoo,  Cell,  Grecian  ItaUon,  Qerman, 
and  Slavonian.     See  Uah 

CIBC^SIAN  CBBAH  —A  coomebe 
embrocation  used  largely  by  lad  es  fra 
the  purpose  of  cleanng  the  countenance 
of  freckles  or  any  stam  left  on  it  by  the 
too  ardent  action  of  the  sun  Circasaian 
cream  is  made  by  dissolvinK'  4  grams  of 
corrosivo  sublimate  in    hau    a    pmt    of 

pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  wliich  1  drachm 
of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds  has  been 
mixed,  and  oiler  sh^fcing  the  whole  well 
together,  waihing  tKe  iaoe  or  hoiidi  with. 
i(  ereij  night  at  De&tiinB,  KCtiL  »f;Ha,tJUst 
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tha  momin^B  ablulioxi,  applying  it 
smoothly  orer  the  &oe,  axid  l«»Ting  it  to 
dry  into  the  skin. 

CIBCOC£LE.— An  enlargement  of  the 
flpennatic  Tein,  attended  wnh  a  varioose 
<u8tention  of  the  vessels  of  the  scrotum, 
xn  which  the  swelling  of  the  part  often 
gdves  an  impressioni  of  rupture.  This 
disease  more  frequently  attacks  the  left 
scrotum  than  the  right,  and  is  <rftai  an 
affection  most  tedious  to  eradicate,  and 
always  very  difficult  to  cure.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  rupture  by  gradually 
reducing  the  contents  of  the  scrotum  while 
the  patient  is  on  his  back,  and  then  pressing 
the  Snger  fimfy^B  the  abdominal  opening, 
and  mikine  toe  pstieftt  rise,  when,  if  it  be 
a  rupture,  men  «hi  be  am  return  of  the 


swelling ;  bat  if  a  oboooela,  the  enlarge- 
ment wiH  bKf9  iwnaaad  iattead  of  bc- 


commg 

TBBA!m*T. — Borne  mefril  men  ad- 
▼ise  the  tying  of  the  spermatic  artery  as 
the  moat  effisetual  made  of  conquering  the 
disease.  The  ceneral  ^^ctice,  however, 
is  to  employ  com  lead  lotions,  with  vinegar, 
to  the  ftit,  extracting  blood  from  the 
system,  acting  on  the  bowels  by  effective 
purgative^  and  bj  keeping  the  patient  on 
nis  back  fet  some  days,  and  applying  a 
suspensory  bandage,  so  as  never  to  let  the 
affected  iiigiiii  hang  down.  £ee  Scbotum, 
and  DfiBASB  of  thb  Tanss. 

CIBCXTLATION  OF  IKE  BLOOD. 
— ^This,  after  respiration,  is  the  most 
imnortflBt  function  perfoanned  by  the 
body,  if  between  the  two  there  can  be 
any  difference  in  the  degree  of  their 
importance,  as  one  cannot  exist  for  a 
moment  without  tiie  other.  That  this 
most  interesting  vital  function  should  be 
dearly  and  thoroughly  understood,  we 
must  anticipate,  in  a  slight  degree,  some 
of  our  remarks  on  the  heart.  Though 
the  ancients  had  some  Taeue  idea  about 
the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
had  acquired  a  toAersblj  correct  c^inion 
of  the  course  of  that  fluid  as  far  as  the 
abdominal  organs  and  particularly  the 
liver  was  concerned,  vet  the  knowledee  of 
the  great  and  beautind  fact  that  the  blood 
performed  a  perfect  circuit  through  the 
body,  was  left  for  our  own  countryman,  the 
inunortal  Harvey,  who  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  cleared  up  all  the 
mystery  which  had  so  k»ig  env^ped  the 
subject,  by  thediscoveiy  <n  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

The  heart,  which  may  be  called  the 

great  reservoir  of  the  Uood,  ia  divided 

jatc  a.  rigbi  and  4  left  side,  eadi  side 


having  two  cavities  or  reeeptades,  o 
being  situated  above  the  other.  The  ti 
upper  cavities  are  called  respectivelj  t 
right  and  left  auriele,  from  aitiriemlm,  i 
ear;  and  the  two  lower  rec^tacki  t 
right  and  left  veHtriclef  ttom  vmUriemk 
a  cavity  or  small  stomach.  All  the  irnpn 
blood  coursing  in  the  veins  of  the  low 
extremities  ia  collected  in  one  luge  vai 
the  vemi  cava  (ueeHdena,  and  all  tl 
venous  blood  in  the  upper  extremitil 
including  that  from  the  nead,  neck,  am 
and  chest,  is  received  also  in  one  hv) 
^vessel,  cidlod  the  vena  cava  deaeenim 
These  two  large  tubes,  carrying  all  tl 
venous  or  purple  blood  of  the  body,  poi 
their  contents  into  the  upper  chamb 
on  the  right  side  of  the  hesirt — the  rigl 
auricb ;  by  means  of  a  valve  between  ti 
upper  and  lower  chamber,  the  bkx 
passes  frosn  the  auricle  into  the  rigj 
ventricle;  £rom  the  side  of  this  latt 
cavity  rises  a  large  vessel  called  fl 
jmlmonary  artery ^ — ^though  in  reality, 
vein, — wMch,  receiving  all  the  blood  rnji 
the  right  ventricle,  carries  it  to  tl 
lungs,  where  (as  explained  under  LmfBI 
Bespiration,  and  Bronchial  Tubes,  iM 
see)  it  becomes  purified  by  absorbmi 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  giving  off  it 
carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  la 
being  re-collected  by  the  pulmonary  i>ek 
(properly  artery),  is  brought  back  to  til 
heart  in  the  form  of  a  bright  scarlet  fluid 
loaded  with  all  the  elements  of  vitality 
but  instead  of  returning  to  the  loca^ 
from  which  the  pulmonary  artery  stazW 
it  terminates  in  the  third  chamber,  H 
left  auricle,  thus  completing  one  cirda^ 
the  lesser,  or  as  it  is  called  the  pulm(ni» 
circulation.  The  arterial  blood  pouref 
into  the  left  auricle  from  the  lungs,  paM 
by  means  of  a  valve  into  the  space  bekM 
it,  or  the  left  ventricle,  from  the  u]^ 
ude  of  which  anses  the  great  pares 
artery  of  the  body,  the  aorta  (see  AoEX^ 
by  which  the  blood  is  conveyed  upwaro 
and  downwards  to  every  portion  of  tb 
body,  to  build  up  tile  frame,  rep** 
deficiencies,  give  h^t  to  the  system,  tot 
supply  those  fluid  secretions  so  perpetual 
required  to  maintain  the  healthy  econo0( 
of  the  system.  The  arteries  havmg  eaRtf* 
their  blood  to  the  akin,  muscles,  bootf 
and  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and  expeai^ 
in  the  journey  all  its  vital  and  constraetl* 
properties,  the  capiUariee  collect  the  tefv 
blood,  and  then,  merging  into  the  veio 
these  in  turn,  after  eollecting  the  inmSi 
stream  from  all  quarters,  bring  it  ba^ 
by  the  two  large  veins,  the  aacemding  al 
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HfjTwwimg  ifma  eawt,  to  the  right  auricle 
tf  tiie  heart)  from  which,  as  berore  stated, 
it  paaes  into  the  right  yentride,  the 
flppOBite  caTitj  to  that  firom  which  the 
lorta  started,  thus  completing  the  second 
peat  ciide,  6r  the  sjBtematic  circulation 
tf  the  blood. 

CIRCULATION*  OF  THE  BEAIN. 
rThe  proriaion  made  by  nature  for  sup- 
ibing  nutriment  and  yitalit;|r  to  the 
laacSbe  structure  of  the  brain  is  so  sin- 
|dir  and  admirable,  that  we  conoids  an 

Moont  and  Ulustral^on  of  this  remarkable 

Snnent  as  both  necessary  to  the 
teness  of  «*The  Dictionary  of 
1  sod  Surgical  Knowledge/'  aad  at 
fte  aame  time  interesting,  as  conveying 
totte eye  an  accurate  idea  of  the  arterifu 
•RktMm  of  the  brain. 


Die  two  chief  arteries  sent  to  supply 
fte  organs  within  the  skull  are  the  int^r- 
^  oarotida ;  but  as  the  distance  from  the 
*ut  to  the  brain  is  so  short,  that  the 
^Action  or  integrity  of  that  important 
I'nKlare  might  be  injured  by  the  force 
^  ^  blood  rushing  mto  its  texture,  a 
MBit  ingenious  oontrivanoe  has  been 
i^opted  wi^  Ihese  and  other  arteries 
<itain»  the  head,  by  which  the  force  is 
aiteriulT  dimirriahed.     Thia   heae&t  ig 

m 


effected  by  giving  the  diflbrent  arteries  a 
zigzag  direction,  and  by  thus  doubling 
th^  yessel  on  itself,  making  the  blood  have 
nearly  twice  as  far  to  travel,  while  every 
turn  and  bond  weakens  its  momentum. 
Tbe  Circle  of  Willis,  as  the  square  tmion 
made  by  the  junction  of  the  vesiels 
in  the  brain  is  called,  from  a  celebrated 
anatomist  of  that  name,  is  composed 
posterioriy  of — No.  1,  the  Basilar  Artery, 
oonsistini^  of  the  right  and  left  Intercostali, 
dividing  mto,  No.  2,  the  Posterior  Cerebral 
Arteries,  which  imite  with,  No.  3,  the 
Communicating  Arteries  given  off  from.  No. 
4,  the  Internal  Carotid,  which  in  its  turn 
sends  off,  No.  6,  the  Anternr  Cerebral, 
united  at  their  bend  by,  No.  6,  the  Trans- 
verse Communicatinr.  The  small  branches 
running  from  the  Carotid  anteriorly  are 
the  Optic  arteries.  Within  the  area  of 
the  Circle  of  Willis  are  situated  some  of 
the  most  important  pertiona  of  the  brain, 
with  the  origin  of  Third,  and  other  pairs- 
of  nerves.  Eor  the  venous  circulation  of 
the  brain,  see  MsMBBAincs  QV  the  BsAnr, 
and  DusA.  Mates. 

CIECUMCISION.— A  Jewish  religiouB 
£md  sanitary  ceremonial,  ^rfbrmed  upon 
all  male  children  <m  the  eighth  day  altef 
birth. 

Thoi^  Btron^ij  impressed  on  the 
people  as  a  religious  obhgation,  and  as  a 
distmctiye  mai^  of  tl^  nation,  there  is  no 
doubt  its  strict  performance,  attended  with 
ao  much  formality,  was  insisted  on  as  a 
precautionary  measore  of  health  and 
cleanliness.  The  operation  is  sometimes 
rendered  necessary  in  this  and  other 
countries  from  certain  diseases  affecting 
the  organ,  and  consists  in  merely  drawing 
the  loose  prepuce  forward,  and  by  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  bistoury  removing  about  an 
inch  of  the  circle.  The  disease  that  prin- 
cipally necessitates  this  operation  is  that 
ot  Phymosis,  which  see. 

CIKCUMFLEX.--A  professional  term 
applied  to  sach  arteries,  nerves,  or  other 
tubes  as  wind  round  a  joint,  or  any  par- 
ticular part,  and  of  whicn  there  are  several 
varieties. 

CITRIC  ACID.— The  crystallized  acid 
or  juice  of  lemone.  This  hiffhly  valuable 
drug,  till  the  discovery  of  which  the 
disease  of  scurvy  was  the  terror  and  mis- 
fortune of  our  sailorSy  is  made  by  mixins 
the  expressed  juice  of  limes,  lemons,  and 
oranges  with  a  certain  amount  of  chalk ; 
the  result,  a  citrate  of  lime,  being  thrown 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  precipi- 
tate is  next  wadied  till  all  the  impurities 
are  cairied  off;  it  is  t\i0ft.  tccttXAdi  i«S£!^ 
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distilled  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  when 
the  si^huric  acid,  haying  a  greater  affinity 
for  the  lime  than  the  lemon  juice  or  citric 
acid  has,  unites  with  it,  and  falls  to  the 
bott(Hn  as  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  dear  liquid  left  is  then  filtered, 
eraporated,  and  poured  into  shallow 
vessels  to  crystallize,  the  procesa  being 
further  aided  by  heat. 

The  crystals  so  formed  are  the  citric 
acid  of  me  shops,  an  article  possessing 
all  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  fresh 
lime  or  lemon  juice.  For  the  reason  why 
citric  acid  was  first  made,  and  its  value  as 
a  drug,  see  Sousyy. 

PsoPBBTiBS  AFD  UsES. — Citric  add 
combines  wiih  all  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  giving  us  by  its  union  Ihe 
dtrate  of  potus,  citrate  of  iron,  and 
several  other  useM  preparations.  As  a 
medicine,  9  or  10  drachms  of  citric  acid, 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  is  equivalent 
to  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  lemon  juice, 
and  may  be  given  either  in  that  form,  in 
doses  of  an  ounce  three  times  a  day  in 
cases  of  scurvy;  or  15  grains  of  dtric 
add,  with  20  grains  of  can)onate  of  soda, 
may  be  dissolved  in  8  oimces  of  water,  and 
taken  as  an  agreeable  effervescing  draught 
in  all  biliinry  sicknesses,  or  other  affections 
of  the  stomach.    See  Lbmoit,  Limes. 

CITEIJS,  OE  CITEON.— The  lemon. 
There  are  three  spedes  of  this  plant  used 
in  medicine  or  domestic  economy:  the 
Citrus  Tnedioct,  or  lemon ;  Citrus  Hmstta, 
or  bergamot;  Citrus  aurantium,  or 
orange. 

ClVET. — ^An  imctuous,  odoriferous 
drug,  obtained  from  a  fold  in  the  skin, 
or  else  from  a  small  bag  near  the  tail,  of 
the  G[uadruped  called  the  civet  cat,  in- 
habitm^  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Madagascar. 
Civet  IS  of  a  clear  brown  colour,  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  and  of  an  intensely 
powerfid  odour,  producing,  however,  when 
a  minute  portion  is  taken  and  divided, 
with  a  lar^e  quantity  of  sand  or  sugar,  a 
most  delicious  p^ume.  It  is  a  species 
of  musk,  but  never  used  in  medicine. 

CLAIEVOYANCE.— A  peculiar  state 
of  the  mind,  in  which  the  mental  powers, 
sing^ularly  excited,  have  the  faculty  of 
seemg  distant  ol^ects  and  things,  and 
bdng  physically  impressed  bywhat  the 
mind's  eye  sees,  all  such  sights,  sounds,  and 
impressions  being  unseen  and  unfelt  by  all 
but  the  clairvoyant.  A  peculiar  condition 
of  mesmerism.  A  form  of  electro-biology. 
See  Mbsmebism. 

CLAEET.— A  spedes  of  French  wine  of 
a  pale  red  colour,  and  said  to  possess  both 


tonic  and  antiseptic  properties,  but,  fron 
its  excess  of  acid,  r^nrded  as  hiirfc5il  U 
gouty  subjects.  In  me  last  centuiy,  im< 
mense  <]^uantities  of  this  wine  were  oqH' 
sumed  m  England;  but  of  late  yeaa 
its  consumption  has  very  materially  de< 
clined.    See  Wibbs. 

CLAVICLE.— The  name  givooi  by  an» 
tomists  to  the  collar-bone,  so  called  frtno 
its  presumed  resemblance  to  the  handle  d 
an  ancient  key,  clavis.  There  are  two 
clavicles,  one  on  each  side ;  they  are  lon^ 
flat  bones,  in  shape  not  unlike  an  Itaae 
y*.  The  clavicle  is  attached  at  one  extn- 
mity,  the  outer  end,  to  a  process  <^  the 
scapula,  or  shoulder-blade;  and  at  the 
other,  or  inner,  to  the  breast-bone,  or  atas 
num.  Their  purpose  in  the  animalanatomcj 
is  to  keep  back  the  arms,  expand  the  chest; 
and  afford  the  superior  extremities  greata 
freedom  and  power. 

CLAY. — ^An  argillaceous  eartii,  of  whioil 
there  are  many  varieties,  used  in  the  maf 
nufacture  of  pottery,  porcelain,  mineral 
teeih,  bricks,  ac.,  the  quality  of  the  claj 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  nUMh 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  ifc 

CLIMACTEEIC— A  derivative  frodH 
the  Greek,  signifying  a  recording  pro^pefr 
sion  in  himian  liie,  or  a  record  oi  life  fron 
the  birth  to  extreme  decay  and  death.  ^    ^ 

By  climacteric  was  understood  a  criti^ 
period  in  human  life;  when  a  oertaix 
stage  or  progress  in  life  had  been  accom' 
plished,.  and  when  the  frame  was  optt* 
sidered  more  susceptible  of  external  iaX' 
pressions  than  at  other  times,  and  whiv 
&  passed  with  safety,  the  body  was  likd^J 
(except  from  special  circumstances)  ik 
escape  the  dangers  of  mortality.  ^  ThI 
ancients,  who  fuUy  entertained  and  impli* 
dtly  believed  in  these  periodical  changes 
divided  them  into  certain  epochs ;  the  nrsi 
takins  place  at  the  end  of  the  7th  year 
and  die  subsequent  periods  answering  t( 
the  numbers  resulting  from  the  multipli 
cation  of  3,  7,  and  9  into  each  others— a« 
the  21st,  the  49th,  the  63rd,  and  the  81st 
It  is  supposed  that  Pythagoras  derived  thi 
doctrine  of  the  climacteric  system  from  thu 
Egyptians;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  tb 
dumges  that  take  place  at  these  seven 
periods  are  veiy  important,  and  are  of  tm 
opposite  kinds--the  one  of  renovation,  ib 
other  of  decay. 

It  is  seldom,  in  such  an  artificial  life  a 
a  high  state  of  civilization  entails,  that  tin 
processes  of  decay  which  mark  the  twi 
last  epochs  can  be  carefully  studied,  flam 
disease  or  othw  consequent  on  an  artificii 
state  of  existence  occurring,  under  whidi 
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wliesa  dmmie,  as  is  generally  the  caae^  all 

the  endnal  adTsnoes  of  nature  towards 

ibsomte  ezhauatum  are  lost  sight  of  and 

icDam  vmioticed,  till  their  concentrated 

dfcets  are  developed  in  what  is  known  by 

&B  popular  phnue  <^  a  "breaking-up  of 

the  phjiiaJ  and  mental  strength."  When 

tilu  dnnaBt.flrical  decaycomes  on  naturally, 

't  k  found  to  show  itself  more  frequently, 

■id  thrajB  more  strongly,  in  the  man  than 

mti» woman:  the  reason  of  this  is  self- 

mdent,  from  the  more  active,  exciting,  and 

shusting  career  of  the  man  than  that 

tfAe  woman.    By  the  climacteric  sjystem, 

TfMZB  was  declared  to  be  the  termmation 

■  difldhood;  14  the  term  of  puberty;  21 

tf  adult  age;  and  36,  or  five  times  seven, 

a  the  height   of  physical  and  bodily 

itnaeth:    at     seven    times    seven,    or 

^  ue  person  was  said  to  have  reached 

^  height  of  his  mental  strength,  or  in- 

tfeetosl  powers;  at  63,  or  nine  times 

men,  he  was  said  to  have  reached  the 

pinddimaftteral;  and  at  the  tenth  return 

« tke  leventh  year,  or  70  jears  of  aee,  the 

■fiBuy  limit  of  human  life  was  said  to  be 

CLUfATE.— The  faciUty  with  which 
IQ  am  adapt  himself  to  every  contin> 
n^of  dimate,  and  not  onlj  exist,  but 
■nuh,  undirar  the  most  opposite  extremes 
tfhnt  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  is  one  of 
^  Bost  remarkable  circumstances  con- 
*K(Bd  with  the  history  of  human  life;  and 
If  the  means  by  which  nature  has  pro- 
i^for  these  vicissitudes  of  temperature 
■Ml  simple  as  they  are  beautiful.  Al- 
mA  mUure  has  been  thus  bountiful  in 
■mng  man  to  live  with  safety  under  the 
fnn  d!  an  aretic  winter,  or  on  the  scorch- 

Sphuns  of  a  torrid  zone,  some  judgment 
pnidenoe  are  demanded  from  the  man 
^w^  if  he  hope  to  pass  through  his 
I*httioa  in  either  condition  with  comfort 
■id  aifety.  That  he  may  not  err  in  his 
^'ftion  of  such  necessary  rules,  he  is 
"■Mted  bv  a  species  of  instmct  and  by  a 
UMber  of  examples,  which,  if  he  exercise 
wereMoning  properties  with  which  he 
J*been  so  largely  endowed,  can  only 
wDsgh  ignorance  or  inattention  cause 
*■  to  do  other  than  always  turn  such 
J'ljaoes  to  his  benefit  andguidance.  The 
■Aof  these  is  the  natural  craving  of  the 
9Mai  tot  a  dietary  in  accordance  with  the 
H'jyMaime  of  the  country  in  which  the 
^■vidaal  is  |daced — ^that  is,  according  as 
^*<tomadi  and  the  imagination  are  left 
*'ywBd  }n  prejudioe  or  custcnn  to  follow 
gadqpsBdisnt  ooune  of.  action.  Thus, 
^^avortiflalfuiLwlientbe  exbaustkm^ 
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from  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  in  advanee  of  the  natural 
course,  a  full  and  stimulating  diet  of  ani- 
mal  food  is  itself  not  only  highly  injudi- 
cious  and  uncalled  for,  but  when  persevered 
in  becomes  actually  hurtfrd,  and  may  be, 
imder  certain  conditions,  dangerous  to  the 
integrity  of  the  system.  Again,  if,  under 
the  crushing  inmience  of  perpetual  frost 
and  snow,  a  man  attempt  to  keep  up  his 
animal  heat  and  resist  the  depressing 
potency  of  benumbing  cold,  by  an  Asiatic 
or  vegetarian  dietary,  the  consequences 
would  be  equally  dangerous,  and  even  more 
rapidly  fatal.  In  the  same  manner,  tho 
colour  of  the  natural  clothing  of  the  wild 
animals  of  the  region  should  appeal  to  tho 
judgment  of  man,  and  instruct  him  always 
to  (hress  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
tone  as  that  of  the  native  denizens  of  tho 
bush  or  plain,  the  ice-floe  or  the  jungle. 

Why  man  can  endure  with  impunity 
ranges  of  temperature  that,  described  by 
the  readings  of  the  thermometer,  would 
to  many  appear  perfectly  absurd,  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  balance  of  power  kept 
up  between  the  temperature  of  the  skm 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
by  the  circulation  of  the  blo^  throuo^h  tho 
lungs  raising  tho  temperature,  by  l^e  ab- 
sorption and  mixture  of  o^?enfrom  tho 
air  with  the  carbon  in  the  blood,  and  tho 
giving  off  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  animal  heat 
being  created  by  tho  instantaneous  change. 
The  more  frequently  a  man  breathes,  as  in 
running,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  heat 
the  individual  experiences.  It  is  from  this 
fact — the  generation  of  an  extra  amount  of 
animal  heat,  with  a  corresponding  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  body— that  tho 
man  who  some  years  ago  exhibited  himself 
seated  in  a  baker's  oven,  while  his  dinner 
was  being  cooked  at  his  feet,  was  enabled 
to  endure  without  danger  so  high  a 
temperature,  and  for  so  comparatively 
long  a  period  of  time. 

Climate  may  be  regarded  in  two  lights, 
that  of  physical  and  medical ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  m  the  latter  sense  that  we  pur- 
pose adverting  to  it  here.  In  a  medical 
point  of  view,  climate  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess two  influences  or  powers, — Ist,  the 
power  of  inducing  disease ;  and  2nd,  the 
property  of  curing  disease.  In  the  latter 
sense  only,  and  as  a  *'emnitive  aeent,"  it 
is  our  intention  to  consider  the  subject. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  the  human 
life  is  now  so  universally  allowed,  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  a  word 
respecting  its  beneficial  actioiL  on.  \.\vq 
Axumal  economy;    tba  \Kai.e&^  TeivalVax^ 
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from  the  change  from  a  cold,  humid 
atanosphoie,  to  a  warm,  dry  one,  is  also  as 
well  understood,  and  as  marked  in  its 
effects,  as  a  chan^  of  treatment  from  an 
ignorant  to  a  scientific  system  is  satis- 
mctory  and  apparent.  Tlie  influence  ex- 
ercised on  the  respiratoij  organs  and  the 
skin  hj  a  bland  atmosphere  is  not  only 
immecUate  but  apparen^not  merely  con- 
fined to  those  organs,  but,  by  the  improved 
condition  of  the  olood,  resulting  from  such 
a  change,  reciprocating  the  benefit  ac- 
quired on  the  brain,  by  the  quicker  and 
livelier  state  of  the  imagination— K>n  the 
nutritiye  system,  by  a  fuller  condition  of 
body  from  a  perfect  digestion ;  and  on  the 
nervous  temperament,  by  the  more  r^ular 
and  natural  performance  of  all  the  nine- 
tions  of  the  body — the  best  indication  at 
all  times  of  sound  physical  health. 

Some  persons  have  an  idea  that  the  lungs 
are  the  only  oo^an  directly  benefited  b^  a 
change  of  climate ;  but  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take; the  SKiir,  more  than  any  omn  or 
set  of  organs,  is  influenced  Inr  cumate, 
performing,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  body.  The 
skm,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  show,  is  not  only  in  itself  a  great 
absorbent  system,  as  well  as  an  exhalent 
apparatus  frar  the  entire  body,  but  performs 
by  night  and  day  the  duty  of  one  vast 
lung,  being  in  its  chief  function,  a  more 
important  breathing  organ  than  the  lungs 
themselves. 

On  this  account  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  the  skin  should  have  every 
facility  permitted  it  of  benefiting  from  a 
fresh  climate;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  of 
little  conseG[uence  to  a  patient's  health — 
after  selectmg  the  most  nvourable  locality 
for  his  malady — unless  he  can  take  advan- 
tage of  all  the  virtues  of  the  air  and  soil 
to  which  he  has  been  sent,  by  a  stay  of 
sufficient  duration,  to  insure  tknr  benefi- 
cial action  on  his  system. 

The  grelitest  mistake  a  physician  can 
commit  is  withdrawing  a  patient  whom  he 
has  sent  for  change  of  climate  from  the 
new  residence,  till  a  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  system  to  react  under  the 
influences  of  the  change.  The  only  case 
where  the  contrary  practice  should  be 
adopted  is  when  the  climate  is  giving  posi- 
tive evidence  of  mifaitability  to  the  msease. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  unless  the  patient 
can  afford  the  expense,  or  makes  up  his 
mind  to  stay  in  the  locality  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  fresh  climate,  in  most  instances 
Me  had  better  bare  remained  at  home. 


It  has  kmg  been  &  subject  of  qoestia 
among  medical  men,  hew  much  of  thi 
benefit  derived  from  change  oi  clunate  i 
to  be  attributed  to  the  novttty  of  the  soea 
and  the  excitement  consequent  on  nei 
associations,  or  to  the  salubrity  of  air  am 
soil.  ProlMibly,  in  many  instances  thi 
advantages  are  nearly  equallT  balaneei 
between  a  new  mode  of  life  witn  agreeaU 
company,  and  atmosphenc  influences. 

The  nrat  effects,  in  nearly  all  situatioof 
are  generally  fitvourable ;  theee,  howevst 
after  a  week  or  two,  may,  and  often  do 
give  place  to  a  state  of  eunui  and  a  condi 
tion  of  apparent  retrogression.  This  6m 
heartening  result  will,  if  the  locality  htt 
been  judiciousW  selected,  pass  off,  aac 
after  a  few  weeks  the  system  begin  »gut 
to  rally;  and  the  body  having  beeraM 
acclimatised  to  the  situation,  a  reaetiai 
will  set  in,  and  every  pore  of  the  skin,  m 
every  inspiration  of  the  lungs,  wifl  absob 
from  the  atmosphere  all  ih»  elemeats  of 
good  the  climate  can  ^ect  in  the  case. 

The  selection  of  a  temporary  residoMV 
for  the  invalid  is  a  subject  of  much  ^iMrtv 
difficulty  and  importance  than  is  VBh 
versally  supposed,  many  persons  belieriiig 
that  any  change  of  air  not  directly  cold  flr 
wet  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  y9f 
contrary,  however,  is  the  case ;  for  lit 
physician  who  conscientiously  sends  Ui 
patient  to  a  locality  where  the  atmos^un 
may  effect  what  his  medicines  have  nflrf 
to  achieve — a  restoration  to  health,-  ^^ 


not  only  to  consider  carefully  all  tli^  flte* 
racters  of  the  invalid's  disease,  and  wei|^ 
well  what  soils  and  atmospheres  are  nort 
serviceable  to  his  complaint^  but  he  nnrt 
have  regard  in  his  selection  to  his  pataenfl 
age,  strength,  his  gmerai  temperament)  tfi 
imether  any  other  disease,  latent  or  dl' 
veloped,  complicates  the  case  now,  ornQ 
hereafter.  The  season  of  the  year,  ^ 
has  to  be  regarded,  for  the  locality  wv 
adapted  for  the  spring  or  autumn  mtjV 
most  injurious  for  winter  or  summer. 

The  physician  must  also  consider  iAb 
ther  a  high,  bracing  situation,  with  a  hM 
4ry  air,  or  a  low,  sneltered  retreat,  wiiii< 
warm,  genial  atoiosphere,  is  best  8«it> 
for  the  sufferer;  or,  again,  whether  a  dflff 
clayey  soil,  with  an  inland  sitnatioB,  (V 
seaside  abode,  with  a  moist,  warm  otat 
sphere,  and  a  dry,  ^pavelly  soil,  should  1 
selected.  This  subject  of  climate  hv  < 
late  years  commanded  a  lar^e  am0iiiit| 
attention,  and  the  capabilities  of  eeftH 
localities  at  home  and  abroad  have  Iw 
carefully  studied  by  medical  men,  to  abiI 
them  to  decide  as  to  tiio  most  eKcfll 
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on  fior  isTAlids,  in  ereary  diseaae  for 
duuige  of  locality  ia  botie&uaL 
le  we  ahaQ  biriefly  describe  under 
•ds  of  Engiand,  fVanee,  Italy,  At- 
Ifllands,  and  Colonial  climates. 

ILAjr D  AMD  THB  ChASBKL  IsLAJTDS. 

I  a  irdl-known  fitct,  that  the  lighter 
lore  sandy  Uie  soil  of  a  country,  the 
<!  is  the  temperature  of  its  atmo- 
),  and  the  more  compact  and  clayey 
nd,  the  colder  it  becomes :  that 
va  land  is  under  cultivation,  the 
latujre  is  drier  and  warmer  during 
uamer  than  where  the  soil  has  been 
iiedaimed,  or  in  its  native  luxuriance. 
hsr  fact  to  be  noted  before  entering 
e  local  parts  of  our  subject  is,  that 
iterior  of  all  lar^e  islands,  like  tiie 
J  parts  of  a  contment,  are  generally 
tainoHS,  and  oonsequentfy  e^d,  while 
tore  is  always  wanner,  and  often  nuld 
•Im^. 

)  chief  want  experienced  in  Great 
in  is  a  locality  with  a  mild  climate, 
)  the  temperature  is  equable,  with  a 
.  situation,  sheltered  m>m  the  chills 
mdden  changes  of  atmosphere,  so 
ion  in  this  country,  where,  during  the 
I  months  of  winter  and  spring,  those 
its  patients^  sufEering  under  pulmo- 
■fectiops  and  other  organic  diseases, 
Msent  to  reside. 

■r  such  sitoatians  have  been  long 
arly  known  to  possess  these  advan- 
.  tlkongh  in  difEeient  d^rees  and  at 
snt  p^iods  of  the  year :  these  are  the 
I  Coasts  the  South- West  Coast,  the 
f  End,  and  the  West  of  England. 
9outk  CkMut, — This  tract  of  country 
tsB  the  whole  line  of  the  Sussex  and 
pshixe  coast,  embracing  the  Isle  of 
ii,  and  extends  from  Hastings  in 
1st  to  the  Needles  in  the  west.  The 
et  oomprehfflided  imder  this  name 
mean  temperature  of  2^  above  the 
ge  of  that  of  London,  and  is  par- 
HT  advantageous  as  an  invalid  resi- 
I  £irin|r  the  tibree  winter  months  of 
»b«,f«i»«y,«nd  February.  Ihe 
I  Most  eateemed  fat  Uieir  salubrity  in 
'Uttackt  are  Hastings,  Brighton,  and 
idiff  on  the  Island.  This  district  is 
idapted  to  pulmonary  cases,  and  dis- 
aflfcwnpanied  with  nrritation  and  a 
mej  to  inflammatory  action. 
iairfJb  Wett  Cocut.—Tbia  district  ex- 
tlie  borders  of  Hampshire  to 
Sooiid,  and  includes  the  sea  line 
and  iWonahire,  and  has  long 
lor  the  extreme  mildness  of  its 


three  most  variable  rnnnthw  of  the  year— 
NoviNnber,  December,  and  JTanuarT— < 
being  6®  higher  than  that  of  London. 
The  most  ce&brated  localities  for  a  winter 
residence  are  Weymouth,  Torguay,  Daw- 
lish,  Sidmottth,  Exmouf^  ana  Saloombe, 
the  latter  being  considered  the  wannest 
spot  in  the  whole  kingdom,  tiiough  its 
circumscribed  situation  renders  it  of  less 
importance  for  invalids  than  Torquay, 
which,  to  its  salubrity  of  cli:Bate,  adds  a 
fine  extent  of  a<^acent  country,  with  beau« 
tiful  rides  and  drives;  a  source  oi  immense 
advantage  to  the  invalid. 

The  conditions  most  benefited  by  this 
climate  are  consumption  and  chronic  bron- 
chitis. 

3.  TAtfJ^amTtfi^mi.— This  is  the  smallest 
district  of  all,  and  merely  embraces  the 
promontory  of  the  English  peninsula^ 
Penzance;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiarity  of  ite  situation,  it  enjoys  a  re- 
markable equalitr  of  temperature,  not 
only  throughout  the  year,  but  through  the 
night  and  day,  and  on  this  account  is 
omy  second  to  Madeira.  The  humidity  of 
its  climate,  however,  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  its  otherwise  extremely  warm  situation, 
the  heavy  rains  and  occasicmal  gales  to 
which  its  exposed  situation  render  it 
liable,  detracting  greatly  from  its  value 
as  an  invalid  rraidence.  In  the  winter 
months,  Penzance  is  6^^  warmer  than 
London  during  the  night,  and  3^  during 
the  day. 

The  cases  most  suited  to  Penzance  are 
those  of  an  inflammatory  and  irritable 
character,  while  to  the  relaxed  and 
nervous  it  is  decidedly  objectionable. 

4.  The  West  of  JSinffland,— The  coast 
alon^  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn,  in- 
dudmg  a  large  portion  of  the  counties  of 
Somerset  ana  Gloucester,  is  usually  un- 
derstood as  the  boundary  of  this  district. 
The  climate  is  here  more  bracing,  more 
stimulating,  and  drier  than  that  ot  any  of 
the  others.  The  situations  most  fire- 
quented  are  Malvern,  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Cheltenham;  these  are  generally  selected 
for  autumn  and  winter  residences.  The 
diseases  idiich  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
irom  the  west  of  England  dimato  are 
gout,  scrofula,  and  dyspepsia,  or  any  com- 
plications of  tlkose  afleotions,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  all  languid  and  relaxed 
constitutions. 

^The    Channel    Isl<mdi,—  Of    these, 

Jersey  is  the  island  most  suited  to  the 

invalid.    The  climato  of  the  group  greatly 

resembles  that  of  the  acm^-weat  coa8^)>in& 

/  teanpemture  Taryiag  ixookl^  \o  ¥*  ^^a^^dak 
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than  that  of  Deyonshire.  This  adyantaee, 
however,  is  more  than  orer-balaxieed  oy 
the  high  winds  bo  fr^uently  prevailing 
among  ,the  islands.  The  same  class  of 
diseases  which  are  benefited  bv  the  climate 
of  the  south-west  coast  will  nnd  relief  in 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  As  summer  resi- 
dences, both  islands  are  very  valuable  to 
the  convalescent  from  any  pulmonary 
affection.  In  the  same  respect,  guided  by 
the  nature  of  the  debili^,  the  climate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eliarrogate,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells^  Buxton,  Leamington,  and 
several  other  inland  towns,  will  be  found 
most  serviceable  to  the  invalid,  either  as  a 
summer  or  autumn  residence,  the  weak 
and  relaxed  selectiag  those  places  where 
the  water  is  imi)reffnated  with  iron,  aiid 
the  irritable  and  inmunmatory  those  which 
possess  saline  springs. 

Fbance. — T^e  south  of  France  has  long 
been  greatly  extolled  for  the  salubrity  of 
its  chmate,  but,  beyond  an  increase  of 
temperature,  it  appears,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  to  possess  little  to  recommend 
it  above  the  south  of  England;  for  the 
sandy  soil  and  fogs  of  one  district,  and  the 
keen,  cold  win(£  of  the  other,  greatly 
neutralize  the  advantage  gained  by  a  few 
degrees  of  temperature. 

The  districts  selected  for  invalids  in 
France  are  the  South- West  and  the  South- 
East  of  the  kingdom.  The  South-West 
lies  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  extends  from 
Bayonne  to  Bordeaux  on  the  coast,  and  to 
Pau  and  to  Toulouse  in  the  interior. 
The  climate  of  this  portion  of  France 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  south-west 
of  England,  being,  like  it,  soft  and  humid, 
with  a  temperature,  however,  4°  higher. 
The  town  of  Pau  has  been  selected  as  the 
best  situation' for  the  foreign  invalid,  asfrom 
its  situation  at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  it 
possesses  a  fine  dry  soil,  is  free  from  the 
logs  so  common  along  the  coast,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  a  remarkably  mild 
spring.  The  cases  which  derive  the 
great^t  advantage  from  this  climate  are 
those  which  in  England  are  sent  to  the 
south-west  coast. 

The  South-Mast,  or  Frovence. — ^This 
district  extends  from  Montpclier,  in  Lan- 

r doc, to  the Var,atNice,thewhole washed 
the  Mediterranean.  Though  in  the 
same  latitude,  the  countir  is  some  degrees 
warmer  than  the  south-west  coast  of 
France,  and  at  the  same  time  drier,  but 
much  more  irritating  and  exciting.  The 
great  drawback  to  tms  district  lies  in  the 
piercing  easterly  wind— K»Jled  the  mistral 
—tbAt  sometimee  blowB  many  days  to- 


gether, carrying  ague  and  shivering  before 
it,  and  rendermg  the  district  highhr  in* 
jurious  to  all  who  suffer  from  catarrhs  <n 
pulmonary  affections.  To  send  oonsump* 
tive  patients  to  the  south-east  of  Framx 
is  therefore  decidedly  improper  and  dan* 

ferous.      Nice,    being   situated    on    the 
talian  confines  of  the  district,  is  the  onh 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  but  thongi 
a  few  cases  of  consumption  have  derived 
benefit  from    a   residence  in    Nice,  ^ 
number  who  die  there  of  the  disease  is  a 
proof  that,  for  phthisis,  the  localitgr  is  fiu 
from  beneficial.    The  diseases  which  dmve 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  climate  cd 
Nice  and  the  south-east  of  Franco  arc 
chronic  rheumatism  and  asthma,  and  coa* 
stitutions  of  a  phlegmatic  character,  oi 
such  as  are  simply  relaxed  and  debilitated. 
Italy  differs  little  in  temperature  from 
Provence  and  Nice,  thougn  softer,  leas 
humid,  and  still  less  exciting.  The  sirocco^ 
however,    so    common   in    the   summer 
months,  makes  it  far  from  a  healthy  reii- 
dence  at  that  period.    The  chief  localitiai 
for  invalids  in  Italy  are  Genoa,  Pisa,  Borneo 
and  Naples.    Home,  from  being  wanner 
in  the  winter,  and  drier  than  the  othea, 
is  allowed  to  be  the  best  Italian  localiit 
for  the  invalid.    The  diseases  for  whia 
the  climate  of  Italy  is  most  favourable  am 
chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  rheumatinD^ 
asthma,  and  gout,  Q«noa  having  been  long 
considered  as  favourable  for  the  cure  (x 
that  disease  as  Bome  has  been  for  asthma* 
The  best  seasons  for  a  residence  in  Itil| 
are  from  October  to  May  or  June. 

MBDITBBBA.irBiLir      tsLAlTDS.  —  Mslta^ 

the  only  one  of  these  islands  belonging  t^ 
England,  has  been  made  the  chief  r^oH 
of  invalids  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  anft 
state  of  the  soil,  however,  with  tiie  qoiA* 
tity  of  dry  sand  for  ever  suspended  in  tilt 
air  in  fine  weather,  and  the  currents  tf 
cold  air  to  which  the  island  is  subject,  vitt 
the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  make  it  higbh 
imJ&t  for  all  pulmonary  patients ;  indee4i 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  bl 
annually  carried  off  by  phthisis.  !Co 
gouty  or  rheumatic  patients  Malta  nui 
afford  benefit  during  the  dry  months,  W 
for  all  affections  of  the  lungs  it  is  wod 
decidedly  objectionable. 

Thb  Atlaittio  IsLAifDB. — ^To  tlioaf 
who  can  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  sea  voyagfl! 
and  the  expense  of  a  long  foreign  red* 
dence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mOiR 
real  good  wiU  be  derived  in  pulmonic  ai 
scrofulous  <Usease  from  six  months  paaad 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Atlantic  lalaiid 
Itba^atEOm'^eaxaflpent  in  Europe,  ahragfi 
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_  ihftt  it  IB  Buch  patients  only 
M  dioald  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
■ndffUke  the  Tcyage. 

The  Atkatio  lalands  are  divided  into 

t«D  leti^  the  eastern  and  the  western. 

Ibe  eatUm  eontains  the  different  groups 

cf  the  Asores^  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  and 

wmetimes  the  Cape  Verde ;  of  all  these, 

the  Madeira  group  of  three  islands  is  the 

■Qit  important^  irom  beinff  at  the  same 

tine  most  oonyenient  to  the  visitor  and 

■hdaions  for  the  patient.     The   hi^h 

wtnl  diain  of  mountains  in  the  chief 

■iiiii— Madeira — gives  it  the  advantage 

tf  ft  cod  land  breese  during  the  ni^ht, 

Bdftrefireshing  sea  breese  in  the  mornmg, 

vUeh,  with  the  summer   trade  win(£, 

nBbme  to   cool   the   otherwise   sultry 

tapoature  of  the  island.    Madeira  is  6^ 

vBnerin  its  mean  annual  temperature 

AiB  southern  France  and  Italy,  and  is 

B^imner  in  the  winter,  and  6*^  cooler 

iifte  summer,  than  the  south  of  Europe. 

Ae  invalid  has  the  advantage  of  being 

liile  to  reside  in  the  capital — Funchal — ^in 

fteiiater,  or  rainy  reason,  and  retiring 

ti  the  vine-^slad   hills  in  the  sunmier, 

vh«B  be  enjoys  all  the  luxury  of  a  tropical 

(bite  without   its   usual    exhaustion. 

Ittt  in  importanoe  after  Madeira  are  the 

QMries^  which  lie  many  leagues  farther 

Mtt,  Teneriffe,  the  most  important  of 

tht  group,  possessine  nearly  the  same 

fh^ttgoB    as    Ma^ira,    except    that 

it  ii  8^  warmer, — the  mean  tempera- 

tae  of  Funchal  bein^  66^  while  that  of 

flats  Gnu,  the  chief  town  of  Teneriffe, 

>71^    The  Asores,  lyin^  6^  north  and 

^  west  from  the  Madeiras,  possess  a 

<inste  and  aeoommodation  for  invalids 

(hut  midway  between  the  other   two 

|M^;  the  same  dass  of  patients  being 

ttk  to  all  alike.    The  Cape  de  Verde 

Uei  are  still   more   tropical  than  the 

^■rios,  tlKmgh  much  of  the  oppressive 

Wt  ii  modified  by  the  alternate  land  and 

O  beeesea,  and  their  medicinal  characters 

«i  the  same  as  Madeira. 

Ihe  wetierH  Atlantic  islands  embrace 
fte  Bormuda  and  the  Bahama  cluster. 
Ihe  Bermudas,  a  cluster  of  very  small 
iiMa,  lis  in  neariy  the  same  latitude, 
^  H.,  off  the  Gsrolina  and  Georgia 
«Ht  of  North  America;  but  being  low 
iBdioekj,  and  exposed  to  all  the  storms 
<fthrt  portion  of  the  Atlantic,  are  far 
JMidlipUe  as  invalid  residmces  than  the 
v^)  verdant  islands  of  the  north-west 
wBUk  coast,  and  seem  to  possess  a  di- 
asto  analogous  to  Malta.  As  retreats  i 
Cv  tile  Amimemn  or  Wegt  IndUn  invalid,  / 
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they  are  much  better  adapted  than  for  the 
Europeftn  patient,  except  for  scrofula. 

The  Bahamas  are  a  much  more  exten- 
sive group,  composed  of  many  important 
islands,  and,  lying  many  d^rees  farther 
south,  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  nearer  the  coast,  are  more  tropical  in 
their  character  and  varied  in  their  ve^ta- 
tion  than  the  Bermudas.  The  winter 
and  spring  are  cooler  than  in  the  West 
Indies  proper,  while  the  summer  heat  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  Bahamas  are 
ereatly  resorted  to  by  the  exhausted  in- 
habitants of  Jamaica  and  the  other  large 
islands  as  a  residence  during  the  winter 
months.  To  the  European,  the  climate 
of  both  CTOups  is  considered  very  benefi- 
cial in  all  cases  of  a  calcareous  habit,  or  a 
disposition  to  stone  or  gravel,  to  scrofu- 
lous and  scorbutic  patients,  and  persons 
liable  to  osseous  deposition  (as  aneurisms 
of  aU  kinds),  while  a  residence  in  any  of 
these  islands  is  supposed  to  be  specially 
serviceable  in  gout. 

The  CoLOiriBS.  —  Canada,  —  Though 
embracing  a  latitude  of  nearlv  10  degrees, 
and  situated  in  the  same  parallel  as  France 
and  the  soutJi  of  England,  the  climate  of 
the  two  Canadas  is  very  imlike  either  that 
of  this  country  or  of  France ;  for  though 
the  summers  are  extremely  forward  and 
beautiful,  the  winters  are  remarkably 
severe,  the  snow  lying  long,  and  the  frost 
being  intense  beyond  any  European  idea 
of  wmtry  severity.  A  considerable  differ- 
ence, however,  exists  in  this  respect 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,— -the 
winter  in  tne  Lower  or  East  province 
beinff  longer  and  more  intense  than  in 
the  U  pper  or  West,  where,  firom  the  mild 
airs  brought  from  the  vast  lakes  or  inland 
seas  that  border  the  province,  the.  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  bounded  by 
the  frozen  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
— ^the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  and  the 
steadiness  of  the  seasons  making  the 
climate  of  Canada,  as  a  general  rule, 
extremely  healthy.  Among  the  natives 
of  Labrador,  and  even  Ghroenland,  where 
the  summer  appears  to  the  European  onlj 
a  less  severe  winter,  and  its  duration  is 
counted  by  weeks  instead  of  months, 
where  the  tallest  vegetation  is  hardly 
higher  than  a  bush,  and  where  the  scale 
of  animal  dietary  is  confined  to  diy  fish 
and  seal,  or  fresh  blubber,  with  an  occa- 
sional change  to  the  smoked  flesh  of  a 
bear  or  reindeer,  the  health  of  the  Esqui- 
maux is  remarkably  itee  tconi  VJtuoae  «^- 
ments  which  are  foAmd   to  tno^ixesv^i 
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nnouf  (ha  better  fed  and  wan 


Odb^  ted  on  tlie    leut    autntiouB    of 
■nirnal  SbitK,  clothed  in  ekms,  living  in 
Imla  built  wiUi  bloclu  of  mow,  etinounded 
hj  Ml  ■(mogpheie  *a  rx^  tliM  the  note, 
can,  or  flsgen  loa;  in  >  few  minutes  be 
frott^ttau,  sod  if  not  instantlj  ftttended 
tov  WJU  mortifj  and  drop  off, — depriTed 
fiv  tlu  ^reftter  part  ^  the  year  of  the 
Ateimg    WTif    and    lurrounded    b;  the 
li^ta  w  Uv  aurom  borealia, — man,  eren 
nndcf  all  Ouae  dmchacka,  aided  b;  tbe 
boimtifal    pMrciaiiui    of    nature,    which    1 
anililea  him  wherever  be  goee  to  reeict   i 
the  influotce  of  climate  by  Ihe  generation   i 
of  animal  heat,  and  the  wisdom  of  adopt-   I 

tagion    an    elotbed,  can    reaiat   all   the 


anawer  (h  the  aii  aetUementi. 
higbl;-faToured  region   all    the 
ptenomena    peouliar    to    the    £ 
oontineiit     are    entirely    rerereei 
aununer  of  thia  bemuphoe  ie  thi 

night;  the  treea  ara  leafleoa,  ai 
their  baric  inatead  of  their  foliaj 
eorgeoua  flowen  have  no  perba 
binb  are  loiceleaa;  the  qoadrupH 


The  aierage  number  of  bad  i 
Auatralia  throughoat  the  jear 
26,  with  60  wet  or  eold,  malusi 
a  total  of  S£;  the  reat  are  fine, 
agreeable,  and  balmy  daja,  with 
tenaelf  blue  akv,  unruffled  byacloi 
tempraature  inJ  une-^mid-  winter- 
fella  below  16'',  and  ice  ia  rareljii 
BUmmer,  the  thermometer  at  Syd 
Melbourne  nm^  from  90°  to  1 
beat  at  nooa  being  often  S(F  lug) 

freqaentl;  IS'Mietweea  one  da; 
neit.  Yet,  despite  theao  changt 
idea  of  the  aaiubrity  of  the  climi 
be  inferred  &om  the  cultivation 
vine,  and  the  fact  that  orange,  leu 
cdmoud  trees  grow  common  m  he< 
and  fruits  of  2l  kinds  are  yielded 
perfection,  and  eometunefl  piod 
crops  in  the  year.  That  its  eiTeota 
are  equally  gratifying  aa  on  the  v 
kingdom  is  notorious  in  the  ii 
provement  observable  in  the  inu 
after  a  Bhor6  residence  in  the  couol 
the  look  or^-outli  and  freahnea 


all  who  1 


and  table  lands  t 
11,  at  an  elevation 
sea,  warm  clothin 


bieh  in  winter  is  modecalol 
summer  beeomee  hot,  au 

Aa^mlia.  —  The    portions     of     this  sirocco,  withers  all  before  it.    O 

immenae    depcndenin    of    the     British  tion  and  bronchial  affections  are  u 

erowa    as    yet    settled    and    politically  as  an  indigenous  disease;  such 

organized,  emhrac«  only  a  small  psrt  of  do  occur  am  those  imported  fto 

the   wMt,  a  Isjge  extent  of  the  eouth,  into  the  colonv  i  for  in  the  early 

and  sboat  ooe-lulf  of  the  {astern  coast  phthisis,  tlie  dimate  of  Austrahs 

of  the  continent,  with  nearly  the  whole  likely  to  act  as  a  beneficial  cure 

scsboard  of  the  island  of  Tasmania.  enemy  to  the  malady :  gout  and  o 

liiough  some   few   apecial   differcac!4  affcotiona,  and  such  complaint* 

rxiiit  in  the  idimate  of  the  various  colonies  Malta,  and  the  Bahamas  are  celeb 

«  fsaml  cliaiammof  all  tlneii  efbaej  ^  curing,  will  ba  1 
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itan  an  aqaal  benefit  traox.  (he  dinuto 


yt  the  onlj  ooruidflrmtum  tlul- 
doeld  nigh  wi^  the  penoo  Belcctin?  t. 
dmaU  ■■  B  place  of  reoAsnee.  £lec-- 
tridtf  hu  a  large  ihare  in  making  up  Che 
■yntf  of  a  kiBalitj,  and  thig,  giTen  off 
bn  tM  aarth,  ii  perpetuallr  produeing 
BMW  phenomena  not  alira.79  obiemblp  bj 
tteejvQmaeee  in  the  aJunovphne  thai 
mnniid*  HI*  It  ia  onlj  when  it  tabn 
ttsfiiibla  ihapfl  of  lightning,  and  pto- 
hne  immeiue  riila  and  voiiu  In  the  air, 
iritvhidi  the  atmOBphere  nuhea  hoirltng, 
fiat  ve  eomptehend  eoine  of  the  mjiite- 
m  tt  nature.  There  are  arid  tmcti  in 
In  Booth  Waleg  and  the  interior  of 
AjBinlia  on  which,  vith  the  sandj  nagteg 
iUria,  rain  nerer  Calh;  aueb  regions, 
kmm,  are  aubject  to  tempPatfi  of  vmA, 
an  fearful  in  their  duiatian  than  tUe 
inat  horricsne  of  the  tropiei.  These 
la^Eali,  whcm  occarring  in  Italj  and 
^  ire  called  the  tiiocco  i  in  Africa  and 


i.^is. 


1  hj  t: 


.    This 
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i(a  reaiatleu  rueh.  The  camel,  now  intra- 
docad  into  Auitralia,  aware  of  ite  dangei', 
buiiei  ila  noatrilain  the  land  of  the  plain, 
placing  ita  bach  to  t^e  coming  tempeit  j 
while  the  diiver,  if  nnprepared  for  the 
danger,  should  he  chance  to  inhale  anj 
quantity  of  the  acorching  cloud,  is  aeiaed 
with  an  instant  auifocation,  and,  orer- 
whelmed  and  proatrated,  ia  soon  oorered 
with  tbe  accumulating  sand,  &om  which 
he  ia  seldom  raised  alive ;  Ihoold  he,  how- 
eier,  surrire  the  brief  pauage  of  the 
Etorm,  he  ia  oppressed  as  with  a  &ightful 
asthma,  and  a  depression  of  spirits  &om 
which,  it  is  extreioelj  difficult  to  rouse  . 

Jfno  Bruntwict, — Population  and  the 
I  progress  of  agriculture  hate  in  less  than 
!  91)  years  changed  this  once  barren  wilder- 
ness into  a  fruitful,  healthy,  and  pro- 
jductive  colonj.  The  beat  proof  of  the 
goodness  of  its  climate  ia  shown  in  the 
low  rate  of  ita  mortality— the  deaths  only 
aTeragingonsinlOO;  andtbou^the  cold 
I  in  liie  winter  ia  very  serere,  it  is  of  that 
dry  character  well  suited  to  English  and 
Scotch  coQstitatkiDS.  Tbe  arerage  d 
summer  heat  is  about  80° ;  the  aummer, 
too,  is  long,  the  weather  generally  open, 
and  Che  number  of  rainy  days  lea  Uian 
those  in  England. 

Nona  Sealia  lies  south  of  Sew  Bruns- 
wick and  is,  indeed,  some  degrees  farther 
south  than  the  parallel  of  Qreat  Britain; 
yet  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  its 
lakea.  bays,  and  gulfs,  it  is  conaidenbly 
lower  in  temperature  than  its  more 
northern  and  siater  colony ;  and  although 

land  the  cold  is  more  bracing,  healthy, 
and  conducive  to  longevity  and  Tigom, 
from  Its  dryness  and  the  conetaut  serenity 
of  the  sky.  The  extreme  cold  in  the 
severest  months  of  the  yeai  i*  16°  Fah- 
renheit, and  the  maximum  of  ita  snmmar 
heat  96"  ia  the  shade.  The  summei  is 
I  femarkahle  for  the  forwardness  of  all  vege- 
I  tation,  and  the  autumn  for  ita  healthiness : 
I  Che  average  ftTinijal  mortality  of  the 
colony  ia  about  on*  and  a  quarter  in  the 


BnlM  ColumM, 
Itland.— There  can  t 
slAl«ments  hitherto 
the  climate  and  sail 


a«d     Ffl* 


t  the 


mies  tht  auB,  turning  it  of  a  blood-red  ' 
>^whil^  hko  an  imperrioua  wall,  the 
H  iscuDsd  with  inm^bls  speodacroes 


Eromulgated  about 
rily  m  these  two 
colonies  have  been 
g  rosflly  exaggerated,  for, with  the  exception 
of  a  few  localities  on  Che  southern  borders 
of  either  settlement,  the  country  is  bleak, 
wild,  and  unproductive,  and  iW  tJma- 
fphao  tbe  must  trjing  u>&  -nn^i^  iik 
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the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  land 
is  composed  of  irreclaimable  morass,  or 
coTered  with  forests  of  such  extent  that  it 
is  calculated  sufficient  timber  exists  in  the 
colony  to  supply  the  whole  world  for 
centuries.  The  winter  is  long  and  in- 
tensely severe,  and  the  summer  short  and 
extremely  hot ;  the  nights  are  always  cool, 
and  the  changes  so  frequent  and  excessive, 
that  a  difference  of  60°  is  often  expe- 
rienced between  simrise  and  sunset.  So 
sudden  and  intense  is  the  cold,  that  horses 
occasionally  drop  dead  from  masses  of  ice 
forming  in  their  nostrils,  while  their  hoofs 
often  burst  with  the  frost.  The  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  forks  and  branches  of  the 
Fraser  river  has  hitherto  prevented  people 
from  regarding  the  colony  in  any  light 
but  as  a  source  of  acquiring  sudden  weiJth, 
and  interested  statements  have  been  pub- 
lished of  a  region  where  the  cold  paralyzes 
exertion,  crushes  the  emigrant's  hope,  and 
defeats  even  the  influence  and  power  of 
capital.  The  fogs,  cold,  and  wet  of  the 
winter,  with  the  heat,  insects,  and  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  in  the  summer,  ren- 
der the  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  both 
these  colonies  extremely  unhealthy. 

Cape  of  Ghod  Hope. and  Natal. — Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  the  phj^cal  features 
of  the  land  and  the  geological  condition 
of  the  earth  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  climate.  The  South  African  penin- 
sula, known  as  the  Cape  Colony,  consists 
in  chief  of  three  parallel  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  gradually  increasingin  altitude, 
till  the  third  and  last  range  attains  a 
height  of  10,000  feet:  thus  the  whole 
settlement  presents  a  range  of  three 
terraces  or  oroad  plains  ot  table  land, 
bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  a  chain 
of  mountains.  From  these  causes  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  climate  of  the  Cape 
are  extremely  severe,  and  during  the 
cold  or  wintry  season  the  fall  of  rain 
descends  like  a  deluge,  while  in  the 
scorching  months  of  summer  the  earth 
in  some  localities  is  seldom  refreshed  by 
a  shower.  But  though  the  wet  season 
is  long  and  heavy,  and  the  dry  hot  and 
parched,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  fair 
amount  of  health;  and  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, unless  imported  into  the  colony, 
are  but  seldom  seen;  indeed,  with 
ordinary  precaution  in  resisting  the 
cold  airs  of  evening,  the  climate  of  the 
Cape  may  be  regarded  as  salubrious. 

The    colony   of   Natal,   lying    more 

to  the  east,  and  considerably  lower  than 

that  of  Cape    Coast,  and   being    more 

tibunduitfy  metered  with  iiTers,  m  much. 


more  mild  and  humid;  the . inhabitants 
enjoying  a  degree  of  health  and  immunity 
from  disease  not  often  experienced  in  so 
tropical  a  latitude.  The  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  Cape  provinces 
are  extremely  healthy;  the  summer,  on 
account  of  the  great  heat,  is  certfunly 
less  healthy ;  but  the  winter  and  spring 
months  are  very  salubrious.  High  win£ 
are  frequent,  and  add  to  the  healthiness 
of  the  climate;  but  frost  and  snow  axe 
unknown,  except  in  the  high  regions, 
as  on  the  mountains  to  the  north  of 
Natal :  ( he  summer  is  here  called  the  wet, 
and  the  winter  the  dry  season. 

The  temperature  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  Cape  colonies  .from  28^  to 
104^ ;  the  climate  of  Natal  is  considered 
remarkably  healthy,  especially  to  those 
who  take  much  exercise,  and  who  are  en* 
gaged  in  agricultural  occupations. 

New  Zealand. — Owing  to    the    greal 
latitudinal  length  of  these  islands,  the 
two  being  more  than  1,200  miles  lon^, 
the  climate  is  naturally  very  variable;  it 
is,  nevertheless,  one  admirably  suited  to 
the  English  constitution;  the  North,  or 
New  Ulster  Island,  having  a  summer  heat 
equal  to  that  of  Paris,  and  a  winter  cold 
said  to  resemble  that  of  Some ;  while  the 
South,  or  New  Munster  Island,  has  a 
summer  analoo^ous  to  that  of  Jersey  and 
the  Channel   Islands,  and  a  winter  is 
which  the  cold  resembles  the  south  of 
France.    High  winds  are  very  frequent 
but  these  add  materially  to  the  health  of 
the  climate.    The  snow  very  rarely  lies  at 
the  sea  level  on  either  island.    In  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  extent  of  coa^ 
exposed  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
atmosphere  is  extremely  moist ;  yet  thit} 
so  far  from  being  injurious,  can  neither 
be  called  a  damp  nor  hurtful  moisture,  tf 
it  imparts  a  pleasing  softness  to  the  slon, 
and  an  elasticity  to  the  animal  spirits* 
The  average  temperature  of  the  Norfli 
Island  in  winter  is  from  45^  to  61^,  tod 
from  64"  to  70«*  in  summer ;  while  the 
winter  temperature  of  the  South  Island 
averages  42*^,  and  in  the  summer  61^  of 
Fah.    The  general  salubrity  of  New  Zea- 
land may  be  inferred  from  the  mortality 
of  the  colony,  being  less  than  one  p^ 
cent. 

In  conclusion  of  this  subject,  we  ma} 
observe  generally  that  for  pulmonary  09 
consumptive  cases,  the  climate^  moff 
desirable  is  one  with  a  pure  dry  air ;  no 
necessarily  hot,  only  without  severe  o 
sudden  changes.  In  this  respect  Austnfii 
>  ii  piob&bly  the  beet  climate  in  the  worii 
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fiir  iiidi  etM0 ;  at  all  events,  it  is  fully 
eqntl  to  Madeira. 

Omnuo  rheumatiBm  also  requires  a 
diT,  pure,  and  warm  atmosphere.  The 
•mctiong  of  the  kidney  and  bladder  de- 
numd  a  warm,  genial  climate,  but  not 
exeesuTelydrj;  while  scrofulous  diseases, 
awwriing  to  the  temperament  of  the 
pttimt,  often  derive  as  much  benefit  from 
Ae  edd,  bracing  air  of  Canada,  as  from 
tte  hnmid  heat  of  the  West  Indies. 

Tbae  is  one  point  that  should  never  be 
kit  light  of  in  sending  a  patient  to  a 
btaga  dimate,  especiallj  m   cases   of 
eoniomption;    whion  is,  that   the  only 
ebsM  of  benefit  by  a  change  from  a  cold 
to  a  warm  atmosphere  can  be  c£Eected  in 
^fint,  or  early  stage  of  the  disease; 
tint  when   tubercles   have   formed,  or 
ileemtion  commenced,  such  a  change  is 
Bot  only  faulty  but  dangerous,  and  sure 
tn  end  in  the  premature  death '  of  the 
■feer.    It  was  the  ignorant  infatuation 
a  a  contrary  belief  on  the  part  of  both 
ioetor  and  patient  which  for  years  made 
ID  English  ffxaveyard  or  the  beautiful 
idiad  of  Madeira.    If  any  change  can  do 
food,  it  must  be  in]  the  early  period  of 
^  diwase.    A  contrary  persuasion  is  an 
letcf  delusive  hope  to  the  sufferer,  and  a 
(ndtj  to  the  friends,  by  sending  a  beloved 
iditiTe  to  die  alone  in  a  foreign  country, 
lotder  the  supposition  of  deriving  health 
Qd  rigour  from  a  climate  whose  warmth 
itteferates  the  disease,  and  rapidly  hurries 
^the  fatal  catastrophe. 
CLINICAX. — ^A  medical  phrase  applied 
to j^iactioe and  to  lectures;  tne  word  being 
^nredfiom  the  Latin  cZt»u»t«,  abed.  Thus 
c&ueal  practice  embraces  such  portions  of 
4i&al  instruction  as  are  given  at  the 
Mode  of  the  patient,  when  the  surgeon 
fOB  his  daily  round  through  the  wards  of 
■  lio^ital,  followed    by  his  pupils    and 
itadoits,  and  the  observations  connected 
v^each  case  are  delivered  at  the  bedside 
tftfae  sufferer;    the  pupils  having  just 
had  the  symptoms  detailed  by  the  clerk, 
«ith  the  history  of  the  patient,  and  what 
hibeenjireacnbedforhun.  The  most  im- 
portant feataies  are  enlarged  upon  in  the 
tkatra^  when  the  surgeon  gives  his  opinion 
« to  tibe  ronilt  of  the  case,  confirmmg  his 
views  bj  past  instances :  such  demonstra- 
tioDi  are   denominated  clinical  lectures. 
CUmcal  education  is  divided  into  clinical 
■sdieine — ^that  is,  all  cases  falling  under 
tfe  physician's  care,  as  fevers,    mtcmal 
dinM^  &c;  and  clinical  surgery — such 
~   amdents,  operations,  tumours,  and  all 
appertaining  to  a  surgeon. 


CLINOID. — Something  resembling  a 
bed.  A  name  used  in  anatomy,  and  given 
to  certain  processes,  or  projections,  like 
bedposts.  In  the  sphenoid  Done,  one  of 
the  bones  forming  the  base  of  the  skull, 
there  are  four  of  these — two  anterior  and 
two  posterior  to  the  tella  Turcica,  or 
Turkish  saddle. 

CLITOmS.— A  small,  roundish  gland 
or  organ  appertaining  to  the  female,  and 
situated  above  the  nymphse  and  before 
the  urethra. 

CLOTHING.— There  is  no  subject  of 
more  consequence  in  a  hygienic  point  of 
view  affecting  the  dwellers  m  our  variable 
climate,  or  that  deserves  more  serious  atten- 
tion, than  that  of  clothing;  on  this  ac- 
count, no  number  of  transient  fine  days  in 
April  or  Ma^  shoiUd  induce  the  person  to 
change  his  winter  clothing  till  summer  has 
fairly  set  in.  The  large  amount  of  woollen 
clothes  worn  by  all  classes  in  this  country, 
being  bad  conductors  of  caloric,  are  the 
best  possible  covering  in  which  the  people 
can  be  generally  dressed ;  for,  owing  to  that 
non-conducting  quality,  they  not  only  re- 
tain round  the  body  the  heat  generated 
there,  but  at  the  same  time  prevent  ex- 
ternal heat,  and  also  cold,  from  reaching 
the  surface,  thus  keeping  it  of  an  equable 
temperature. 

When  flannel  worn  next  the  skin  pro- 
duces either  exhaustion,  or  too  much 
perspiration,  or  irritates  by  its  friction,  it 
should  be  set  aside  for  cotton  fabrics  of  the 
same  shapes.  Chamois  leather  is  by  some 
persons  preferred  to  cither  flannel  or  cot- 
ton, and  if  worn  as  a  suit  next  the  skin  is 
beneficial  in  a  third  degree.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  extremities  free  from 
moisture,  and  of  a  uniform  temperature : 
the  socks  which  are  generally  used  by  men 
should,  after  45  or  50  years  of  age,  be  super- 
seded by  stockings.  Great  care  should  bo 
taken  alwavs  to  keep  the  chest  and  front  of 
the  stomach  from  feeling  the  cold  winds  of 
spring  and  winter,  by  the  additional  pro- 
tection of  a  piece  of  flannel  suspended  m>m 
the  neck,  or  the  use  of  a  hare-skin,  and 
by  keeping  the  coat,  plaid,  or  mantle,  either 
tightly  buttoned  or  properly  spread  over 
those  organs.  In  all  cases  of  clothing,  the 
first  attention  should  be  given  to  the  feet, 
as  through  those  channels  one-half  of  the 
diseases  that  attack  mankind  are  led  into 
the  system,  an  evil  which,  if  the  extremities 
are  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  covered  with 
good  stockings  and  thick  shoes,  is  not 
Ukely  to  occur. 

CLOVES  are  the  unexpanded  flow^^x- 
buds  of  an  East  In^Aa  iioo  |;tQw\xi^  m 
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the  Moluoea  Islands,  and  extensiyelj  cul- 
tivated l^  the  Dutch,  who  for  many  years 
had  the  sole  monopoly  of  this  spice.  The 
tree  that  yields  the  clove  is  the  Caryo- 
phallus  aromoHcus,  bdonging  to  the 
li^ataxal  order  Myrtacea.  Cloves  ore  a 
warm,  stimulating  carminative,  but  only 
used  in  medicine  as  an  adjunct,  to  g^ve  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  bitter  infusions,  or 
correct  the  griping  of  strong  aperients. 
The  essential  oil,  of  which  they  contain  a 
large  quantity,  is  the  only  preparation  of 
cloves  Kept. 
CLUB-FEET.   See  Febt,  Malposxi.- 

TICK  OF. 

CLYSTEE^  oa  GLYSTEE.    See  Ik- 

JBCTIOK. 

COAQULirM^— A  curdled  or  con- 
sistent mass,  like  a  jelly,  separated  from 
some  fluid;  as  the  coagulum  of  milk — 
curds ;  of  the  blood — the  clot ;  and  of  albu- 
men, as  the  white  of  e^?,  when  coagulated 
by  hea.t,  alcohol,  or  acids. 

COBEA  DI  CAPELLO,  OB  THE 
HOODED  SNAKE.— Thisdangerous  rep- 
tile, of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  a 
native  of  India.  In  a  state  of  repose,  the 
cobra  is  of  the  same  size  at  the  neck  as  at 
the  body ;  it  is  only  when  excited,  and  it 
unfolds  its  coils  to  strike,  that  the  skin  of 
the  neck  expands  like  a  hood,  and  the 
fearful  hiss  that  indicates  its  rage  and  the 
approaching  danger,  takes  place. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  poison 
of  this  dreaded  serpent  is  not  so  suddenly 
fatal  as  was  formerlv  believed,  the  bite  sel- 
dom proving  mortal  under  two  hours.  Of 
all  tne  serpent  tribe  the  cobra  is  the  most 
sensitive  to  music  or  any  monotonous  noise 
steadily  continued.  The  e£Eects  which  fol- 
low tlie  bite  of  the  cobra  are  nearly  the 
same  as  tiiose  resulting  from  the  stings  of 
otiier  poisonous  reptiles, — swelling  and  dis- 
coloration of  the  part,  pain,  sickness,  faint- 
ing, and  coma.  For  treatment,  see  Biteb, 
Stiitgs,  Poibofb,  and  Sespekts. 

COBWEB.— The  fine,  delicate  texture 
spun  by  the  spider,  with  the  same  object, 
though  not  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
downy  eocoon  of  the  silkworm, — to  form  a 
habitation, — has  this  special  difference,  that 
as  well  as  being  its  house  and  protection 
for  the  young,  it  is  also  a  lure  or  net 
whereby  the  spider  gains  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  cobweb  has  for  many  ages 
been  admitted  into  the  popular  Pharma- 
copceia  of  most  countnes,  as  a  remedy 
against  certain  diseases  when  taken  inter- 
nally, and  as  a  beneficial  application  when 
used  extemalty.  In  internal  bleedings 
Mnd  jsame  JtiarxmB  aflactioni^  cobwebs  have 


been  employed  by  tiie  ignorant  as  a  Tain 
able  agent,  while  in  all  cases  of  siqterfida 
cuts  imd  injuries,  a  certain  tbidmess  o 
cobweb  has  been  regarded  as  a  safe  ani 
certain  means  of  cure.  See  ABACHEOissfl 
and  Spider. 

COCCULUS  IIO)ICirS,  ob  indlo 
PEPPER. — ^A  lam  poisonous  beny 
nearly  as  lar^  as  the  juniper,  poesMsin| 
pecuUarly  stimulating  and  intoxicating 
properties,  and,  though  not  employed  iz 
medicine,  often  extensively  used  to  adul 
terate  malt  liquor,  giving  to  weak  madte; 
the  heady,  sleepy  properties  eroneond;; 
supposed  to  result  from  an  excess  of  mall 
It  IS  also  largely  used  by  water  poacher 
to  stupefy  the  fiui ;  the  bruised  benybeini 
flung  mto  the  pond,  the  fish,  attracted  byit 
aroma,  come  to  the  surface  to  feed  on  or  im 
bibe  its  odour,  when  they  become  passive 
and  are  skimmed  off  the  water  witn  a  nel 

COCCYGIS  OS.— In  anatomy  thi 
bone  is  so  named  firom  its  supposed  z« 
semblance  to  a  cuckoo's  biU,  and  is  the  laa 
bone  in  the  spinal  column,  tiie  terminatioa 
of  what  is  called  the  sacrum,  and,  bending 
inwards,  assists  to  close  the  caviiy  of  th 
pelvis  below,  and  support  the  variou 
organs  contained  in  that  space.  It  is  ii 
this  bone  where  that  acute  pain  is  felt  iron 
a  kick,  or  the  sudden  fall  badkwards  of  < 
person,  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  fl 
stone  or  other  hard  substance. 

COCHINEAL.— Abeautifulscarletdye, 
produced  from  an  insect  about  the  size  of 
a  pea.  This  article,  greatiy  used  in  phsr- 
macy  to  give  a  beautind  colour  to  tinetores, 
powders,  and  confections,  and  extensive^ 
employ^  as  a  piCTaent,  firom  which  tM 
colours  of  lake  and  carmine  are  obtaioed 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  tin,  is  tha  diiid 
body  of  a  female  flj,  native  of  Oaoial 
America  and  its  adjacent  islandi.  Tbi 
female  flies,  having  no  wings,  oommgito 
in  thousands  on  the  low  plants  and  toM% 
such  as  the  prickly  pear,  m  Meiriao^  lUM 
which  they  are  brushed  or  shalben  of  ^ 
sheets,  collected  in  bags,  and  niifooatBd  Iw 
the  fumes  of  sulphur ;  th^  an  ihHL  tini 
in  the  sun,  and  packed  for 
serona.  Popularly,  coduneaTii 
to  possess  ereat  antisposmodie  p  ^ 
and  in  this  oelief  it  has  long  been  a ; 
lar  remedy  for  hooping-ccm^ 
when  combined  with  an  alkalL 
mueh-believed-in  remedy  is  piepaxed  In 
simmering  10  grains  of  codbineaf  braJMO^ 
with  20  grains  of  salts  of  tartar— -aubcar' 
bonate  of  potass — in  half  a  pint  of  waia 
for  ten  minutes,  sweetening  the  hot  liqiui 
with  brown  sugar,  straining  Uta  wJiole^aad, 
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1,  gmag  tlie  M\A  from  n  tea  to 

(  miilnre  w  frequeoliy  of  greal 
eir«n  bsnoqiu^tion.tboughlLnt 
itage  drpcnd?  more  on  (he  poldw 
the  nKhintiil  thorp  can  be  littU' 
tec  HoopiKB-CoroH. 
LEA,— Tha  name  oiv™  to  cpr- 


d  from  their  r 


eU. 


imhlaDcc  to  . 


l^ASB    MAGSUM,  C,    ME- 

iBP   C.   MINIMUM.— Profes- 

■scriplioas.  Kid  BignifTing  n  tabic 
,  a  d»6ort«poon1'ul,  and  a  teoF^poon  ■ 
Ted  fmrn  cocftfaf^  a  cockli'.  tht 
1  spoon  be  Lug  suppo»ed  to  rewinblf 
le  laireB  of  that  fhclt. 
iLEARIA.— The  botunii 
li  mpdicmal  plBJ 


re  the  C.  ff 


if  of 


d  C.  offl- 


r  the  Honenulisk  and  Smvv; 


oTST  tlw  tioi>>ral  ngktui  hot  renan]}^ 
nrnri&g  wil^in  the  roach  or  infliwnee  of 
ths  seaoT  saltwator,  and  often  taking  root 
on  sandbanks  or  thinly  covered  nefa, 
almost  diredlT  afl«T  thej  appoar  ahove 
higti  water,  tba  tree  rises  from  60  to  90 
feet  in  hoigbt,  and  affords  food,  drink,  dl, 
elothtng.  and  shelter  to  the  satires,  hoi 
a  soft,  fibrous  item,  marked  on  its  boA 
by  rings,  pM>duccd  by  the  &11  c^  ita  leaTto^ 
two  leaves  falling  off  oanually ;  so  that  the 
ige  of  a  tree  ean  always  be  lold  by  count- 
iug  its  rings,  half  the  number  of  the  whole 
^ving  its  age.  The  top  of  th«  tree  ie  al- 
ways crowoed  by  a  plume  of  from  12  to  16 
long  leavea,  like  gigantic  ostrich  featherSj 
about  15  fbet  long.  The  fruit,  or  cut, 
biCDgi  in  clusten  under  the  crowninr 
plume,  and  oonaiats  of  a  ahell,  envelopsd 
ID  a  strong  flbrous  pericarp,  or  cajraule. 

In  hot  cliinat«a  evory  port  rf  the  tree  ui 
made  use  of :  the  natives  chew  the  root  aa 
a  substitute  for  the  areca ;  the  stom  is  used 
as  iqiririila  and  supports  tor  booses,  and 
fc^fashionmg many, domestic  implementa; 
tho  leaves  form  a  (hatch,  or  axe  mode  into 
umbrellas,  baakets,  bucketi,  and  luttenu ; 
their  ashes  ^eld  potaah  in  abundance,  and 

heir  mid-ribe  are  used  oa  can  and  even 
brushes.  The  fibre  from  the  nut  is  wiTTsn 
mto  cloth,  ropes,  mats,  socking,  and  even 

i„.i,„      Bv  fermentation  the  juice  of  the 

mode  into  a  palm  oi],  and  bj  dis- 

" "'  — '— ■  and  also  a 


lillation 


bffveroge,  t 


vely  sprfod  ovor  the  ialiind^ 
Ocmnflndthi-Pacilic.  The 
b  gcuUQ  of  paims  found  all 


food  similar  to  sago.  The 
uT  eooTBO  sugar,  whm  mixed 
;  forms  a  durable  conmoat  tbat 
>lish  like  marble.  Tbe  fruit  itseOf 
some  food,  and  ita  milk  ■  eooliuc 

liveB.  ThefibTooftheebdl, 
ailed  coir,  is  used  also  for  brushes ;  the 
ahell  is  tamed  and  polished  into  drinking 
cups  and  meaenm,  while  the  anbotsnoe  of 
he  nut  itself,  when  pressed,  yielda  a  lane 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  osed  largely  lor 
amps  and  flambeaux,-  and,  lasuy,  the 
unexpended  buds,  when  boiled,  form  a  de- 
h  at*  and  much-esteemed  food.  See  Pood. 
COCTION.— A  phrase  sometdmea  lued 
to  express  the  function  of  digestion,  oa  far 
oa  the  process  of  chymi£eation,  or  the  tn- 
mation  of  chyme,  is  concerned. 

CODEIA. — An  alkaloid  principle  lA- 
taised  from  opium ;  butbeiDgweakflrand 
less  reUabla  than  morphia,  is  seldom  need. 
COD.— This  well-known  deep^ea  fish, 
foimd  in  such  immense  shoola  on  the 
l>utc]i  and  Hewfouiidlaiid,cowAa,  tm&i^ 
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plentifully  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  is  of  the  gadii8  species  —  the 
gadus  morrhua  of  the  naturalist, — and 
averages,  when  full-^own,  ahout  three  feet 
in  length.  As  an  article  of  diet,  the  flesh  of 
the  cod,  when  newly  caught,  is  not  only 
considered  a  great  delicacy,  but  forms  a 
light,  nutritious,  and  extremely  whole- 
some food,  particularly  serviceable  for  in- 
valids and  uiose  of  weak  digestion.  The 
cod  is  in  season  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  end  of  April.  See 
Food. 

COD  LIVER  OIL.— This  remedial 
aeent,  which  has  sprung  into  general  use 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  only 
been  known  to  the  profession  since  1840, 
is  an  extremely  old  and  popular  remedy, 
especially  among  seafaring  people  and  the 
inhabitants  of  fishing  districts,  who  have 
long  used  it  both  internally  and  externally 
in  fOl  cases  of  rheumatism,  whether  acute 
or  chronic.  The  crude  manner  in  which 
the  first  fabricators  prepared  the  oil,  with 
its  rank  odour  and  nauseous  taste,  effec- 
tually deterred  any  one  possessed  of  a 
delicate  stomach,  or  laying  any  claim  to 
sensibility,  from  adoptmg  a  remedy  they 
could  neither  see  nor  approach  without  a 
shudder :  modem  science,  and  a  more  deli- 
cate manipulation,  have,  however,  freed 
the  oil  from  those  objections  of  sight  and 
smell  which  formerly  militated  so  greatly 
against  its  use. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  cod  liver  oil 
now  in  general  use,  the  one  beine^  almost 
colourless  and  free  from  smell,  the  other 
of  a  pale  brown  colour.  Each  variety  has 
its  particular  admirers;  but  the  most 
imiversally  esteemed  preparation  is  that 
oil  prepared  by  Mr.  De  J  ongh,  who  has, 
unquestionably,  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion the  article  vended  in  his  name. 

Much  of  the  medicinal  virtue  of  cod 
liver  oil  has  been  supposed  to  reside  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  iodine, 
either  added  to,  or  natural  to,  the  oil,  and 
of  phosphorus  and  other  principles.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to 
the  presence  of  the  azote,  or  nitrogen, 
that  this  drug  exercises  such  a  benencial 
influence  on  the  weak  and  emaciated 
system ;  as  we  may  every  day  see  realized 
when,  in  consumptive  and  debilitated 
cases,  it  is  administered  for  the  first 
time,  or  when  it  is  retumied  to,  after  a 
lengthened  discontinuance  of  its  use. 
In  many  cases  of  emaciation  and  loss  of 
physical  stamina,  the  cod  liver  oil  acts  as  a 
stimulant  on  the  enfeebled  dram-drinkef : 
the  hreatlujig  becomes  freer,  the  pulse 


stronger  and  fuller,  the  animal  spirii 
lighter  and  more  buoyant,  the  appetil 
more  regular,  the  secretions  more  natt 
ral,  and,  after  a  few  days'  steady  use  < 
the  remedv,  the  hollow  features  and  a; 
tenuated  nrame  seem  to  fill  up  and  ei 
pand,  till  eventually  the  body  acquires 
roundness  and  fulness  that  gives  the  pi 
tient  the  appearance  of  havine  recovers 
years  of  his  former  life.  tJnfortunateh 
these  results  are  not  permanrait,  for  if  t£ 
oil  is  too  abruptly  discontinued,  the  ems 
ciation  and  debihty  returns,  and,  withoc 
the  tonic  stimulus  of  his  cod  liver  oil,  tb 
patient  declines  as  rapidly  as,  imder  if^  ii 
had  progressed  in  hetdth. 

The  reason  why  people  objected  to  Hh 
cod  liver  oil  prepared  thirty  years  ag< 
will  be  easily  imderstood  when  it  is  know: 
that  the  livers  of  the  different  fishes  wer 
spread  on  a  kind  of  gridiron,  exposed  U 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  influence  oi 
the  air,  till  decomposition  setting  in  de< 
stroyed  the  cellular  texture,  within  whidi 
the  oleaginous  matter  was  containecL 
when  the  fat,  made  fluid  by  the  heat  and 
incipient  decay,  ran  off  into  the  vessel 
below.  The  first  step  in  the  way  of  iia- 
provement  was  to  place  a  large  number 
of  the  cod  livers  in  a  copper  partly  SSkd 
with  cold  water,  light  a  fire  beneaih« 
and,  as  the  heat  ascended  and  broke  vp 
the  integrity  of  each  liver,  the  lighter,  <» 
oily  portion,  floated  on  the  top,  vilafh 
was  then  skimmed  off,  and  uterwardtf 
strained.  The  more  recent  and  improred 
process  is  to  surroimd  a  large  vessel,  filled 
with  livers,  with  steam  from  a  heatedboilflr^ 
the  fluid  mass  obtained  being  afterwardi 
strained  and  filtered.  The  dose  of  col 
liver  oil  is  from  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  odco 
or  twice  a  day,  and  one  of  the  best  vehidtti 
in  which  to  take  it,  ie  coffee;  and  after  tlttt» 
milk,  gum  water,  or  water  flavoured  witb 
orange  wine,  or  syrup  of  oranges. 

C&LIA — The  belly;  a  word  derifdl 
from  the  Greek.  The  cmly  compounds  d 
the  word  used  professionally  are  thi 
C(ELIAC  artexT — an  abdominal  vessel,  tiai 
a  branch  of  the  iliac  artery, — and  the 

CCELIC  PASSION.— A  severe  m^ 
painful  affection  of  the  bowds  tM 
stomach,  indicated  b^  dry,  colicy  pains  d 
the  belly,  sickness,  with  great  relaxatiotii 
and  accompanied  with  a  rumbling  nM 
from  the  flktulent  and  distended  state  oJ 
the  bowels.  Though  somewhat  resemblmg 
dysentery  and  couc,  it  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  absence  of  ^ 
from  the  evacuations,  which  are  conSB* 
quently  clay-coloured. 
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Hie  most  expeditious  mode  of  treating 
tius  diaeese  is  to  apply  bot  fomentations 
to  die  abdomen,  g^ve  two  compound 
uafoetida  pills,  and,  an  hour  afterwards, 
half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  with  25  drops 
of  hodanum,  in  a  little  peppermint  water. 

COFFEE.— This  well-known  article  of 
bererae^e  is  the  powder  of  a  small,  flat, 
nuted  berry,  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  in- 
%noiis  to  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the 
(Mm  Jrabica,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
ma  BubitieeiB. 

Coffee  is  extremely  volatile,  and  holds 
I  large  quaatilj  of  essential  oil,  as  well 

« possessing   an   alkaloid  active   prin- 

?'  k,  containing  the  concentrated  essence 
tbe  berry,  caued  caffeine. 

Though  possessing  medicinal  properties. 
His  seldom  that  coffee  is  given  or  taken 
tv  any  purposes  but  those  of  a  dietetic 
duuncter.  Coffee  acts  on  the  human 
ijitem  as  a  tonic,  stimulant,  diuretic,  and 
Qtisoporific,  as  well  as  being  an  antidote 
ia  cases  of  poisoning  from  opium  and 
<Aer  depressing  articles  of  a  narcotic 
^uacter.  As  a  beverage,  from  its  warm, 
vomatic,  and  stimulating  properties, 
eoffee  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  break- 
H  though,  from  its  over-stimulating 
vtioD,  it  should  be  sparingly  employed 
*lieaever  there  is  a  redundancy  of  bile  in 
fte  bowels,  or  when  the  brain  and  nervous 
■Jitem  are  much  excited ;  indeed,  its  in- 
onfinate  use  will  frequently  induce  very 
ttious  cerebral  excitement.  Coffee  forms 
^  admirable  addition  to  a  vegetarian 
^  and  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
ttoeetive  to  a  poor  and  insufficient 
^etaiy.  As  an  antiseptic  against  the 
^■ogers  of  fever,  or  the  malaria  of  marshes, 
ttaay  infectious  or  noxious  gases,  a  cup 
(fliot  eoflbe  will  be  found  of  signal  benefit ; 
lod  to  Utenury  men,  and  those  who  have 
mdi  night-work,  coffee  is  generally  the 
Boat  certain  means  of  waraing  off  the 
^fvoadi  of  sleep.  The  most  valuable 
jMe  of  coffee,  in  a  medical  point  of  view, 
>i  ai  an  antidote  against  opium  and 
>tbar  narcotic  poisons,  for  which  purpose 
>  rtnog,  hot  mfusion,  unsweetened,  and 
v^KNit  mUk,  is  to  be  given  every  few 
B^itesi,  the  patient  at  the  same  time 
Jpag  constantly  moved  about.  See 
P^nois. 

OOHESION.— A  chemical  term,  im- 
FTing  the  power  by  which  the  compo- 
>>ils  of  any  body  aahere  together ;  and 
^  eontrary  of  expansion. 
^^OLCHICUM  AUTUMN  ALE.— 
y*y^  saffron;  a  well-known  plant, 
pv«in|inaVithe  dry  fields  and  parks  of 


this  country,  and  belonging  .to  the  Natural 
order  Melanthacea.  A  very  powerful 
drug,  exercising  purgative  and  diuretic 
properties  on  the  syst^,  now  very  lar^^ly 
used  as  a  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
and  being,  by  some  physicians,  supposed 
to  act  as  a  direct  specific  in  most  cases  of 

tout.  Thoug^h  often  acting  most  bene- 
cially,  colcmcum  not  ui^equently  pro- 
duces very  serious  consequences,  and, 
therefore,  always  requires  to  be  given  with 
the  ^atest  care  and  judgment.  The 
principal  preparations  of  this  drne  are  the 
tincture,  wine,  and  vinegar  of  colchicum. 
The  dose  of  each  preparation  may  begin 
with  15  drops,  and  be  nadually  increased 
to  90  drops,  or  to  1|  dracmns;  or  in 
particular  cases,  30  drops,  or  ^  drachm, 
may  be  given  at  once.  Colchicum  is 
behoved  never  to  produce  any  beneficial 
effect  on  the  system  unless  it  first  acts 
freely  on  the  bowels.  Colchicum,  in  some 
form  or  other,  forms  the  base  of  nearly 
all  the  quack  remedies  of  liquids,  pills, 
and  powders,  advertised  for  the  cure  of 
gout  or  chronic  rheumatism.  See  Poison, 
and  Mbadow  Saffbon. 

COLD  is  a  mere  relative  term,  and 
signifies  a  less  degree  of  heat,  or  the 
abisence  of  a  definite  amount  of  caloric. 
In  this  sense  the  term  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Cold,  re- 
garded as  a  substance,  either  in  the  form 
of  snow,  ice,  or  water  at  a  low  degree  of 
temperature,  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
valuable  agent  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. When  employed  to  reduce  inflam- 
matory action,  or  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  body  or  a  part  of  the  frame,  other 
articles,  such  as  ether  and  vinegar,  aro  em- 
ployed— though  hot  and  stimulating  in 
themselves — to  produce  cold,  or  suddenly 
reduce  the  temperaturo  of  a  part,  by  the 
action  of  Evaporation,  which  see. 

COLD,  A. — ^A  conventional  term  used 
generally  to  express  an  abnormal  con- 
dition of  the  system,  analogous  to  a  mild 
form  of  influenza,  catarrh,  or  some 
affection  of  the  respiratory  organs  or 
air-passages,  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  of  hoarseness,  running  at  the  nose 
and  eyes,  headache,  and  general  lassitude 
and  debility.    See  Catakbh. 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD.— This  is  a 
local  form  of  what  may  be  called  an 
attack  of  influenza,  and  without  ma- 
terially affecting  the  general  health,  is 
very  frequently  a  most  distressing  form 
of  indisposition.  The  symptoms  are  a 
fulness  and  oppression  of  the  head,  hot 
and   bloodshot   eyes,  eSEunon  ^  Xavcip^ 
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diacluurge  of  thin  mueiu  from  the  noie, 
with  lore  throat  and  a  contraction  of  the 
84»lp.  The  TEE  ATmtWT  of  a  oold,  whether 
attended  with  coiiftitational  symptcmis, 
such  as  ehiyenne  and  dimnuBhed 
secretions,  or  simplj  confined  to  the 
head,  is  nearlj  the  same  in  all  cases. 
This  should  oe^  with  a  warm  baUi, 
taken  about  eijfht  o'clodc  at  night, 
with  a  free  use  of  the  flesh-brash  during 
the  five  minutes  allowed  in  the  water, 
followed  an  hour  after  by  a  powder  com- 
posed of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...    8  grains, 

Opium  &  ipecacuanha, 

of  each 1  grain, 

and  succeeded,  in  half  an  hour  later,  bj 
a  basin  of  hot  gruel, — the  patient,  lofj 
immediatelj  goin^  to  bed,  and  bj  extra 
dothes,  enaearounng  to  eet  into  a  copious 
perspiratioii.  When  the  bath  is  in- 
convenient, a  pail  of  hot  water  should  be 
carried  to  the  bedside,  and  when  the 
invalid  is  undressed,  ihe  feet  and  as 
much  of  the  legs  as  can  be  reached  should 
be  hastily  plunged  up  and  down  three 
or  four  times  in  the  hot  water,  tiU  the 
limbs  appear  of  a  bright  red;  the  water 
being  nuuie  as  hot  as  it  can  be  endured 
without  pain.  The  limbs  are  then  to  be 
hastily  enveloped — undried — ^in  a  blanket, 
and  the  patient,  gettine  into  bed,  just 
before  lying  down  should  drink  half  a 
pint  of  eeg-flip.  When  the  throat  is 
particularly  sore,  a  small  piece  of  sal 
prunella  or  of  Bpomsh  jnioe  may,  in 
addition  to  the  otiker  means,  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  on  finally  lying  down  for 
the  night.  In  most  cases  the  above 
simple  means  will  be  found  sufficient,  if 
the  water  has  been  hot  enoueh  to  cause 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  feet,  and 
pre-dispose  the  body  to  the  action  of  the 
powder,  or  the  flip,  on  the  skin.  When 
the  s^ptoBBS  axe  aggravated,  and  do 
not  vield  to  the  first  means,  the  feet 
should  be  immersed  on  the  following 
evening  in  hot  water,  and  the  fcdiowing 
powder  t.i«  beto.  the  gruel.     Take 

Dover's  powder  ...  10  grains. 
Antimonial  powder     •    4  grains. 
Mix. 

COLD  CBEAK^— A  soft,  cooling,  and 
grateful  unguent,  whkh  forms  a  very 
agreeable  application  for  chapped  hands, 
sore  lips,  or  to  rub  over  the  face  when 
irritated  by  cutting  winds  or  by  the 
action  of  the  sun.  Much  of  the  cold 
cream  made  in  the  shops  is  only  hogs'  lard 
washed  Mod  aeeated  with  otto  of  roses. 


The  proper  mode  of  preparing  it  is  t( 
melt  1^  ounces  of  wnite  wax  and  i 
drachms  of  spermaceti  with  8  ounces  a 
almond  oil;  steain  through  muslin,  anc 
pour  it  into  a  couple  of  quarts  of  boiliii| 
rose  water  in  a  wash-hand-basin  or  somi 
large  cmen  milk-pan  or  crock.  The  liqoic 
oU  and  wax  is  then  to  be  slowly  beatei 
with  a  few  slips  of  cane  or  dean  switches 
di£Fusin^  it  mdy  among  the  water,  anc 
so  c<mtmued  till  the  rose  water  becnmei 
cold,  and  the  cold  cream,  Uke  drifkec 
snow,  congeals  of  a  beautifal  white  ck 
the  sides  of  the  vesseL  The  more  it  ii 
beaten  the  whiter  becomes  the  product 
and  the  more  of  the  perfume  of  thi 
rose  water  will  be  absorbed:  care,  hoir< 
ever,  must  be  taken  not  to  scatter  tfat 
Uquid  oil  beyond  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
The  rose  water  can  alwi^  be  exteiii> 
porised  by  adding  10  drops  of  otto  oi 
roses  dissolved  in  2  drachms  of  spiriti 
of  wine,  and  adding  it  to  the  2  ^parii 
of  boiline  water,  and  (iien  hastily  stirring 
all  together,  before  pouring  in  the  oil,  wsi^ 
and  spermacetL 

COLIC. —  There  are  few  diseases 
attended  with  more  pain  and  ineonp 
venience  than  this  comparatively  hann- 
less  affection;  for  though  its  symptomf 
arc  very  urgent  and  even  severe,  coGo 
very  seldom  proves  fiital.  Fhjsicisos 
have  made  almost  as  many  varieties  of 
colic,  vrith  a  distinctive  name  to  esch 
variety,  as  there  are  symptoms  to  the 
disease. 

Avoiding  this  unnecessary  confurioi 
of  terms,  we  shall  confine  our  renudkf 
to  two  forms  only — ^that  of  common  oofitii 
and  the  Devonsmre,  or  painters'  coHc.^ 

Causes  of  Common  Colic. — ^The  exdfang 
causes  are  extremely  numerous,  and  mKf 
be  either  external  or  internal.  Of  tw 
first,  the  sudden  application  of  a  wet  or 
damp  portion  of  aothing  next  the  din 
of  tiie  abdomen,  cold  or  wet  feet,  or 
unbuttoning  the  coat  when  violenllf 
heated,  and  admitting  cold  air  to  wf 
part,  are  among  the  most  general  of  IhB 
external  causes  indueinff  this  disessBi 
The  internal  are  either  from  partaknif 
of  too  much  unrq)e  or  acid  fruit,  firooi 
an  accumulation  of  undigested  food  in 
the  stomach,  add  drinks,  an  excess  of 
bile  in  the  system,  crude  v^;etdble 
aliment,  the  eating  of  poisonous  faBlPi 
worms,  and  from  a  long  costive  state  d 
the  bowels. 

Stmptoics.  —  These  consist  ei  a 
enlaived  condition  of  the  \owct  pgt  d 
the  abdomen,  with  a  retraction  or  drsw* 
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Bod*,  if  add  in  the  sfcomaoh  liai  caused 
the  attack ;  a  mild  dose  oi  coiocynth  pills 
if  it  has  been  firom  costiveness ;  or  a  blue 
and  oolocynth  pill  if  from  an  excess  of 
bile;  or  whatever  remedy  the  primair 
cause  of  the  disease  may  seem  to  call 
for. 

Colic  is  generally  confined  to  that  por- 

k&  tion  of  the  large  intestine  oaUed  the  arch 

ne  only  diimifftf  with  which  colic  can    of  the  colon,  and  is  purely  a  functional 

disorder. 

COLIC,  FAINTKBS'^Lead  orDevon- 
shire  colic,  professionally  known  as  eolica 
pictonum.  This,  the  only  other  yarioty  of 
the  disease  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  a 
much  more  serious  form  of  colic  than  the 
former,  as  the  symptoms  here,  instead  of 
being  primarj^,  are  secondary,  and  the 
result  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

Colica  pictonum  is  simply  so  called 
because  it  more  frequently  shows  itself 
among  painters  than  any  other  class  of 
operatives,  from  the  fact  that  their  occu- 
pation exposes  them  more  to  the  influence 
of  lead  than  other  men,  the  absorption  of 
|weded  by  an  assafcetida  pill,  given  <  this  metal  by  the  system  causing  all  the 
■■ediately.    Take  of-«  special  symptoms  which  have  given  to 

the  disease  its  different  appellations  of 

E sinters',  load,  and  Devonshire  colic ;  the 
itter  name  being  derived  from  the  cider 
so  abimdantly  procured  in  that  county, 
and  which,  frequently  prepared  m 
leaden  vessels,  induces,  from  its  absorp- 


a^  in  of  th#  xuivel,  accompanied  b^  an 
otranely  nrdnfal  twisting  and  twming 
Botioii  of  ueboweU,  witn  a  rumbling, 
litileBt  jyaiae,  siekness,  and  sometimes 
iMutiog;  and  as  the  hardness  and  dis- 
tostian  of  the  bdW  increases,  cramps  or 
ipms  oocnr,  either  in  the  abdominal 
BHclei^  or  in  those  of  the  thighs  and 


only  diimnTftT  with  which  colic  can 

keonfoonded  are  cholera  and  inflamma- 

tinof  the  bowels.    From  the  first  it  is 

fctingniihftd  by  the  absence  of  diarrhoea ; 

ad  from  the  last  by  the  pain  being  re- 

lered  by  pressure;  and  finally,  from  all 

fuM  affections  of  the  abdomen,  by  the 

(lilting  pain  at  the  naveL 

lUATMUrT. — In  all  cases,  and  from 

ihtterer  cause  the  attack  has  been  in- 

hiad,tho  first  exertions  should  be  directed 

tonUoing  the  pain.    For  this  purpose 

Aifcet  should  be  plunged  into  hot  water, 

■d  the  front  ai  the  u>domen  fomented 

ftk  flsnnels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and 

^pentine^  and  the  following  mixture, 


rs 


hints  of  camphor  .    .  20  drops. 

Uiitifwiim      •    .    •    •  40  drops. 

Wtter 1  ounce. 

Ci,  and  add — 

Cistor  oil 6  drachms. 

Ae  whole  to  be  taken  at  once. 


If  the  pain  is  not  relieved  within  a  j  tion  of  that  mineral,  all  the  characters  of 
HMnsble  time,  an  injection  of  half  a  pint '  the  true  disease  among  those  who  consume 
<f  vann  gruel,  to  which  1  drachm  of  cider  as  a  buvcrage. 
^■ttare  m  assafcetida  and  2  drachms  The  causes  of  this  variety  of  the 
tf  tsrpentine  have  been  added,  should,  ,  disease  arise  from  the  absorption  of  l«Eid 
^  two  hours  after  the  piU  and  oil,  be  I  into  the  system,  whether  taken  into  the 
i^nwn  op  the  bowels,  tne  fomentation  |  body  minutely  dissolved  in  cider,  £rom  the 
<ttiniiea  to  the  stomiach,  and  the  feet '  leaden  cisterns  in  which  it  is  fermented; 
b^  hot  with  heated  bricks.  When  the  !  from  water  passing  through  leaden  pipes 
|ns  and  spasms  are  excessive,  infiam-  and  reservoirs;  or  inhaled  into  the  lungs 
■itioa  of  the  bowels  may  be  apprehended, 


ttd,  indeed,  sometimes  does  ensue;  in 
*Udi  esse  it  is  often  necessary  to  bleed, 
1^01^  the  same  result  can  be  obtained, 
viAoat  the  consequent  debility,  by  giving 
^  of  the  following  mixture  till  the 
pin  is  redueed  amf  the  pain  abated. 

Ottiphar  water  ...    8  ounces. 

Fovoeied  nitre  •    •    .    2  scruples. 

Isrtar  emetic     •    •    •    4  grains. 

^'^flnnm  ....  2  drachms. 
^:  two  tableraNOonfnlsto  be  given  every 
W  for  three  wmm,  and  repeated  every 
^  hours  afierwarids,  if  required.  As 
Mm  the  colic  pains  have  been  subdued, 
B  win  be  Moessary  to  give  either  a  dose 
«  enbosate  ot  soda,  or  magnesia  and 


during  the  melting  and  casting  of  the 
metal,  or,  finally,  whether  taken  up  by 
the  sldn  while  the  man  is  using  the 
muller  to  mix  the  difierent  pigments  of 
lead,  or  while  priming  with  that  most 
subtle  and  generally  employed  prepara- 
tion, white  lead.  In  whichever  way  taken 
into  the  body,  or  in  whatever  form  of  the 
mineral  it  may  be,  the  same  process  at- 
tends all,  and  the  same  results  manifest 
themselves  in  every  case— an  absorption 
of  the  poison  by  the  blood,  and  its  subse- 
quent action  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  peculiarities  which  define  this 
disease  from  ordinary  colic  are— 1st,  that 
all  the  symptoms  come  on  slowly;  2nd, 
the  constitutional  disturbance,  thoim. 
in  the  knguor,  headache,  Yoii  oi  tsgipiJ^iSuai 
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and  general  irritability;  8rd,  the  ac- 
companying pains  in  tiio  liinbs,  with 
tremors,  or  shaking  of  hands,  amounting 
sometimes  to  actiuil  paralysis;  and  4th, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  disease  and  its 
liability  to  return. 

Treatment. — ^This,  in  a  great  measure, 
resembles  that  of  ordinary  colic — at  least, 
as  far  as  subduing  the  primary  symptoms 
is  concerned, — and  must  consist,  m  the 
first  place,  of  the  warm  bath,  hot  fomen- 
tations, injections  of  gruel  and  turpentine, 
and  by  taking  the  following  pills  and  a 
dose  of 'Castor  oil  every  other  day,  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  pain,  to  carry  off 
the  accumulation  from  the  bowels.  Take 
of— 

Powdered   camphor, 

Powdered  opium,  of  each   6  grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  .  12  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  pills ;  one  to  be 
taken  every  hour  for  three  doses,  and  then 
one  every  three,  four,  or  six  hours  after- 
wards, as  the  symptoms  seem  to  make 
necessary.  Having  relieved  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  the  next  step  is  to  decompose 
and  expel  from  the  body  the  lead  still 
existing  in  it.  This  object  will  be  best 
effected  by  giving  the  patient  repeated 
small  doses  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  in  water, 
beer,  gruel,  or  linseed  tea,  commencing 
with  about  10  or  15  drops  in  a  small  cup- 
ful of  either  of  the  above  liquids  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  An  insoluble  sulphate 
of  lead  will  be  formed  in  the  bowels  by 
this  means,  which  the  castor  oil  prescribed 
above  every  other  day,  or  a  mild  aperient 
three  times  a  week,  will  carry  off.  At  the 
same  time  the  body  must  be  braced  by 
tonics,  a  sponge  bath,  exercise,  and  by 
friction. 

As  a  preventive  against  future  attacks, 
extreme  cleanliness  must  bo  enjoined;  the 
necessity  of  frequently  washing  the  hands 
insisted  on;  and  the  patient  told  that 
nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  the  system 
than  for  a  man,  whose  duties  compel  him 
to  manipulate  lead  in  any  form,  but 
especially  as  a  paint,  to  sit  down  to  his 
meals,  or  to  sleep,  with  hands  unwashed 
from  the  dust  or  stainti  of  his  trade. 
Electricity  and  galvanism  are,  however, 
sometimes  necessary  to  restore  tone  to  the 
enfeebled  muscles  of  the  hands  and  ex- 
tremities.   See  Paealybib. 

A  new  and  very  excellent  system  of 

treatment  has  been  lately  adopted  in  the 

case  of  this,  and  other  similar  diseases, 

bj  the  aid  of  mineral  galvanio  baths,  by 

wbicb  meana  the  metal  absorbed  by  the 


body,  whether  mercury,  lead,  or  ^  an; 
mineral  poison,  is  drawn  from  it  while  ii 
the  bath,  and  made  to  elsetrthplate  tb 
surrounding  linin?  of  the  vesseL  Foi 
this  original  ana  admirable  mode  o 
treatment,  see  Elbctbo  -  Galyasi^ 
Baths. 

COLLAPSE.  — To  fall  together,  fa 
shrink ;  a  giving  way  of  the  vital  powera 
a  term  used  by  physicians  to  express  thi 
last  stage  of  certam  diseases,  in  which  thi 
circulation  and  the  nervous  energy  of  thi 
system  abruptly  give  way,  and  the  patient 
is  suddenly  placed  in  articulo  mortis,  ai 
in  cholera  or  malignant  typhus. 

COLLYfilUM.— An  eye-water,  lotioi^ 
or  wash  for  the  eyes :  a  Greek  word,  sig^ 
nifying  any  medicine  to  stop  a  running  or 
disease  of  the  eyes.  CoUyriums  are  of 
two  kinds;  one  to  subdue  inflammatoiy 
action  in  the  ball  or  coats  of  the  eye,  or 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  the  other  of  It 
stimulating  nature,  such  as  is  used  ia 
chronic  affections  of  the  organ,  to  exeit» 
the  vessels  to  a  healthier  action.  Col* 
lyriums  are  either  used  cold  or  wai% 
according  to  the  state  of  the  eye  at  tij 
time.  The  following  are  a  few  usefiA 
forms  of  eye- water,  arrsfnged  according  t» 
the  action  required. 

Lotions  for  inflamed  or  tender  eyes*-^ 
Take  of— 

Sulphate       of      zinc 
(white  vitriol), 

Sugar  of  lead,  of  eacH  .    4  grains. 

Bose  water     ....    6  ounces. 
Mix. 
Take  of— 

Liquor     plumbi     (ex- 
tract of  lead)     ...  30  drops. 

Camphor    water,    and 

Common  water,  of  each    4  ounces. 
Mix. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  alum  ...    6  grains. 

"White  vitriol ....    4  grams. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Mix. 

Any  of  these  may  be  used  in  an  m^ 
flamed  state  of  the  eye,  or  in  ophthalink» 
Should  any  one  of  the  lotions,  howetOt 
excite  pain,  or  seem  to  be  too  stimulation 
it  can  be  reduced  by  adding  as  mm 
water  to  the  quantity  put  out  for  use  M 
may  bo  deemed  necessary. 

Lotions  for  weak  eyes  and  snch  as  ft* 
quire  stimulatina. — ^Take  of — 

Sulphate     of     copper 
(biuestone)   ....    6  grdins. 

Water tf  ounces. 

Mix. 
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Tab  of— 

Kitnteof  silyer  (lunar 

eanatie) 4  grains. 

Diafcilled  water   ...    6  ounces. 
Tiiboe-. 

Sulphate  of  iron  (green 

copperas)      ....    8  grains. 

Eloar-flower  water  .    .    6  ounces. 
Mil 

!3ie  strength  of  an^  of  these  may 
Winereued,  when  required,  by  adding 
Iff  8  grains  of  either  article  on  having 
h  looon  repeated,  till  the  amount 
teones  equiyalent  to  3  grains  to  the 
MDtt,  beyond  wliieh  the  strength  should 
Mt  be  carried.  More  service  will  he 
^ed  by  returning  to  the  original 
itRagth,  and  again  gradually  increasing 
fti  iBoont  of  the  drug  used,  than  by 

r;  beyond  the  strength  of  3  grains  to 
oanoe  for  a   coUyrium.    See  £tb- 

WlTIXS. 

COLOCYNTH.— Bitter  apple  or  bitter 
fni:  one  oi  the  most  useful  cathartics 
^  ^  Pharmacopceia.  The  plant  that 
J^  the  jfruxt  from  which  this  valuable 
*ig  is  obtained  is  a  native  of  South 
wiea,  and  belongs  to  the  Natural 
■fcr  CncurbitaeetB. 

Ibe  eolocynth  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  an 
*6>vy  apple,  and,  when  gathered,  is 
N^  ana  the  apple  laid  in  the  sun  to 
<7itbe  medicinal  properties  residing  in 
w  pith  of  the  inner  rind  and  pulp, 
^iu,  when  sufficiently  dried  ana  re- 
*Kd  to  a  subtle  powder,  constitutes  the 
v&Ie  blown  in  the  shops  as  powdered 
*>lK7nth.  Like  all  drastic  purgatives, 
J^th  exercises  a  reciprocal  action  on 
m  U«dder,  and  may  be  classed  both  as 
■  Mcaaional  diuretic  and  expectorant, 
ue  preparations  of  this  drug  kept  for 
■jieal  uses  are— the  powder ;  the  simple 
•d  eompoond  extracts ;  and  the  com- 
p»d  eolocynth  jiill,  the  most  useful  and 
•yfcialof  alL  From  its  sharp  action, 
*|j  the  drastic  nature  of  the  article, 
f*»ynth  is  never  given  alone,  but  always 
2  conbination  with  other  drugs,  either 
•» purgative  or  a  carminative  nature, 
r»e  latter  being  employed  to  counteract 
^yaimand  griping  caused  by  the  bitter 

IhoBgh  an  admirable  agent  in  all  cases 
^■e  a  brisk  action  is  required  on  the 
JJjds,  it  is  in  cases  of  dropsy  or  affections 
*  Be  head,  and  where  watery  evacuations 
■J  icquired,  that  eolocynth  becomes  of 
w  gKateat  value;  for  when  combined 
n  m  the  following  manners,  its  results 
«»n«idaiidefEectaaL 


Strong  Cathartic  Pills  for  Dropsy,— 
Take  of— 

Powdered  ccdocynth    .  2i  grains. 

Powdered  gamboge     .  18  grains. 

Powdered  aloes  (fiar<- 
badoes) 24  grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Essential  oil  of  cloves  .  6  drops. 
Mix  thoroughly,  make  into  a  ma8s,and  then 
divide  into  twelve  pills ;  one  to  be  takem. 
for  a  dose,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
case  for  which  they  are  given.  The  same 
results  may  be  obtained  by  exhibiting  it 
in  the  form  of  a  powder. 
Take  of- 

Powdered  colocjmth    .    6  grains. 

Cream  of  tartar  ...    1  drachm. 

Powdered  jalap  ...    1  scruple. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Ginger  powder  ...  10  grains. 
Mix  completely,  and  divide  mto  three 
powders;  one  to  be  taken  as  a  strong 
and  quickly  acting  purgative,  and  re- 
peated in  three  or  four  hours  if  called 
for. 

When  a  general  and  effective  action 
of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  required, 
the  eolocynth  should  be  combined  with 
jalap,  aloes,  scammony,  and  rhubarb, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  grain  of  each, 
when  a  piU  will  be  produced  at  once 
expeditious  and  effective. 

One  of  the  most  useful  preparations  of 
this  dru^,  and  one  very  frequently  pre- 
scribed m  this  work,  is  the  compound 
eolocynth  pill,  which,  when  freshly  and 
properly  znade,  is  always  safe,  easy,  and 
expeditious,  and  may  be  taken  with  equal 
saiety  by  females  as  by  males. 

In  excessive  doses  eolocynth  produces 
violent  abdonunal  pain,  and  great  con- 
stitutional exhaustion. 

COLOMBO. —  A  bitter  tonic  drug, 
extensively  used  as  a  stomachic,  both  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  and  tincture.  See 
Calumba. 

COLON.  — The  name  of  the  central 
and  the  latest  portion  of  the  large 
intestines. 

The  colon  commences  at  the  cceonm, 
and,  ascending  up  the  right  side  of  the 
abdomen,  crosses  m  front  of  the  stomach, 
and  the^  descending  on  the  left  side, 
after  a  zi^zaff  curve  terminates  in  the 
rectum.  In  this  course  the  colon  receives 
the  additional  names  of  the  aseenddng 
colon,  desoendingj  transverse  arch,  and 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  For  the 
anatomy  and  function  of  the  colon,  see 

IirTJBSTJOrES. 
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COLOSTBUM.--A  name  g^yen  to  the 
first  lacteal  secretion  after  confinement; 
the  thin,  saline,  and  laxative  milk  formed 
in  the  mother's  breast  after  eyerj  de- 
livery, and  intended  b j  nature  to  act  as 
an  aperient  on  the  infant,  and  cleanse 
its  stomach  and  bowels,  and  prepare  both 
for  the  richer  aliment  secreted  by  the 
breasts  on  the  following  days.     See  Milk. 

COLPOPTOSIS.  — An  obsolete  term 
for  a  falling  down  of  the  entarance  of  the 
womb ;  a  prolapsus  of  the  vagina. 

COLTSFOOT:— A  well-known  popular 
herb,  indigenous  in  this  country,  highly 
esteemed  tor  its  expectorant  and  demul- 
cent properties,  and  largely  used  in 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections,  and 
in  cases  of  chronic,  asthma.  The  general 
mode  of.  using  this  herb  is  in  the  form 
of  a  sweetened  decoction,  one  or  two 
handfuls  of  the  leaves  being  boiled  slowly, 
with  the  rind  of.  an  orange  or  lemon,  in 
a  quart. of i water,  down  to  a  pint,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  brown  sugar  or 
sugar  candy,  being  added  to  make  it 
palatable;  the  whole  is  then  strained, 
and,  when  cold,  from  one  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls  are  to  be  given  for  a  dose  every 
four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  cough,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, or  oppression  .  at  the  chest.  The 
syrup  of  coltsfoot  is  prepared  by  boiling 
6  oimces  of  coltsfoot  leaves,  2  ounces  of 
maiden's  hair,  and  1  ounce  of  hyssop  and 
the  same  of  liquorice  root,  in  four  pints 
of  water,  down  to  one  pint,  straining  the 
hot  liquid,'  and  adding  2  pouhds  of 
lump  sugar;  it  is  then  clarified  with 
the  white. of  eggs,  strained  again,  and, 
when  cold,  from  a  dessert  to  a  tablc- 
spoonfUl  given  for  a  dose  as  often  as 
required.  The  dried  leaves  of  coltsfoot 
are  frequently  used,  either  alone,  or  with 
stramoniimi  and  other  herbs,  as  a 
tobacco,  to  be  smoked  by  patients  in 
asthma. 

COLZA  OIL.  — An  inflammable  oil 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a  variety 
of  the  cabbage  plant,  but  only  used  for 
lamps,  and  to  make  an  inferior  kind  of 
soap. 

COMA.  —  A  state  of  drowsy  insen- 
sibility, in  which  the  patient,  as  if  over- 
come by  a  deadly  sleep,'  is  incc^able  of 
being  roused.  Coma,  though  frequently 
the  result  of  a  congested  state  of  the 
brain,  as  in  apoplexy,  may .  arise  from 
the  narcotic  iniluence  of  opium,  hemlodc, 
belladonna,  and  other  drugs  -  acting  on 
the  nervous  system;  from  large  quantities 
of  spirits  taken  into  t^e  stomach ;  or  the 


formation  of  abscess  on  the  brain,  and 
the  effusion  of  pus  or  serum  on  the 
surface  of  that  organ ;  or  it  may  proceed 
from  injury  io  the  skull  or  head,  as  fron 
falls,  blows,  &c.  Coma,  in  whatever  stttt 
found,  is  always  a  mere  lymptom,  iti. 
treatment  falling  under  that  pursued  IB 
apoplexy,  poisoning  by  narcotic  drog% 
and  in  Accidents  to  the  Head,  Which  seBi 

COMMINUTED.— Anything  brdaA 
very  small.  A  comminuted  fracture  Mf 
when  a  bone,  by  means  of  a  heavy  \rhtA 
passing  over  it,  or  some  other  caus^.k 
broken  into  minute  splinters.  Sudt 
accidents,  especially  when  occurring  ti- 
the hip  and  thigh,  are  very  seruNi^ 
gmerally  resulting  in  amputation,  attt 
equently  in  death.    See  fsACXxnEii. 

COMMISSUEE.  —  An  aoatomifl* 
phrase,  sigmiymg  a  seam  or  fold  in  % 
membrane,  as  in  those  of  the  brain,  foHK 
ing  a  process  which,  depending  into  tUt 
substance  of  the  brain,  separates  Av 
right    from    the   left  hemisphere.    Sdp 

!Dl7B,A  "M"  A  TWP 

COMPKESS.---A  piece  of  folded 
or  lint,  of  a  thickness  proportionate 
the  purpose  required,  and  v^sed  either 
lay  over  the  opening  made  in  the  vdp 
in  bleediag  (sec  Blbeding),  or  on  tlip 
top  of  dressings,  to  establish,  with  4l 
bandage,  a  pressure  upon  any  particidMl 
part.  '^ 

COMPRESSION.    See  Cowcussioi*" 

CONCENTEATED.  —  Condenijj 
into  a  small  compass :  the  active  princ^ 
or  ingredient  of  any  article  or  drug.     .■J» 

Concentrated  essences  are  mcdidnli 
preparations  in  which  tho  strength  4 
the  medicine  is  so  condensed,  that «  M 
drops  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  ^^^JJ 
yields  a  compound  possessing  all  tlli 
usual  strength  of  that  quantity  of  4ll 
infusion  or  decoction,  with  this  Ml 
vantage,  that  a  mixture  can  be  t3rt| 
instantly  prepared  which  in  the  ^J 
course  would  take  hours  to  dMA 
Quinine  and  morphia,  the  active  pllN 
ciples  of  bark  and  opium,  are,  in  toj 
sense,  concentrated  essences  of  tbaM 
drugs.  , - 

CONCHA.  —  From  the  Latin  fo^g 
shell;   the  winding  cavity  in  tl».**jj 
L  bone,  forming  a   pcrilon  of  1M 


liflM 


poral 


organization  of  tho  Timer  ear.  See  S4l 
CONCOMITANT,  r- A  medical  t&m 
used  to  express  an  accompanying  sjfMj^ 
torn  or  affection  usually  found  atten^if 
certain  diseases,  or  happening  at  the  safli 

time.  - ' 

CONCRETION.— A  growing  togettaH 
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tin  none  ffiTen  to  those  saline  formations 
Mfniderea  in  the  bowels,  and  known  as 
iitoitiiial  calculi.    See  Calculus. 

CONCUSSION.—A  shakine  together. 
Sbi  term  is  generally  confined  to  an  in- 
foj  fiutamed  hj  t^he  brain,  and  one  of 
Ae  Bkott  serious  accidents  to  which  the 
knd  is  subjected,  and  is  yery  often 
aabined  wiu  compression. 

The  CAUSX8  of  concussion  are  very 
■morous ;  a  slight  accident,  such  as  the 
^piaff  df  a  ste^,  may  produce  it  as 
MMtiia%  as  Uie  nolent  collision  of  two 
nOwiy  tnins.  It  may  also  be  induced 
kjr  t  blow,  a  fall,  or  anything  that 
nokntly  shakes  the  body. 

Stxptoms. — ^These  differ  with  the  yio- 
Inn  of  the  cause,  and  are  in  proportion 
tB  it  Usually  all  sense  and  power  of 
■fltion  are  instantly  suspended,  the  pulse 
>  reduced  to  a  thread,  the  breathing  is 
■Mroeptible^  the  pupil  dilated,  and  the 

ill  cases  of  complete  concussion  are 
Prided  into  three  stages; — in  the  1st, 
Ave  is  total  insensibility — the  patient 
ttnot  feel  the  pinching  of  his  skin,  or 
bir  the  loudest  noises,  though  made  at 
bear;  the  pulse  intermits,  and  the  ex- 
kndties  become  cold.  In  the  2nd  stage, 
fte  poke  18  a  little  more  regular,  tne 
^RiUiin^  more  erident,  a  slight  degree 
if  nrmui  is  diffused  oyer  the  body,  the 
^  becomes  slightly  sensible  to  pain, 
■Ml  the  patient  can  hear,  but  is  inatten- 
^  to  sounds  unless  bawled  into  the  ear, 
*hn  he  will  reply  for  an  instant  if  the 
9Htion  concerns  his  sufferings ;  if  not, 

■  Qiwers  incoherently.  The  3rd  stage 
jBfieated  by  the  passing  off  of  much  of 
■I  stupor  and  insensibili^,  and  the  set- 
agin  of  the  inflammatory  stage,  always 
■>&ost  eritioal  of  the  three.  Vomiting 
jjyrily  succeeds  a  concussion  of  the 
■SO)  and  the  contents  both  of  the  bowels 
■i  Madder  are  at  different  periods  passed 
yMckmsly.  In  some  cases,  the  patient, 
■*  a  few  hours*  insensibility,  recoyers 
•tire  eonscionsness,  the  body  being  re- 
l^fftd  to  complete  health  without  one 
*2^ne  circumstance ;  in  others,  the  coma 
y 'Measibility  endure  for  a  dozen  or 
Jjjjy  ^T*,  and  the  patient  is  eyer  after 
•cled  with  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of 
JJJMjf  or  an  irritability  of  stomach  that 
mm  aU  ordinary  treatment. 

*^*>nnra.— The  only  other  affection 

■  we  head— always  remembering  the  ex- 
™g  cause—that  can  be  confounded  with 
•■^••■ion  is  Con^pre9sion  on  the  Brain ; 
"v  w  the  treatment  of  each  29  dUmetn"  / 
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cally  opposite  in  its  first  stage — that  which 
would  be  judicious  in  the  one  being  fatal 
to  the  other, — great  core  must  be  tfUcen  to 
discriminate  between  the  two. 

Concussion  is  generally  distinguished 
from  Compression,  by  the  absence  of  ster- 
torous breathing,  and  the  open  or  dilated 
state  of  the  eye.  But  as  any  interference 
with  the  patient  while  in  the  first,  or  in- 
sensible stage,  would  be  highly  dan^rous, 
he  must  be  left  till  reaction  sets  m,  and 
nature  begins  to  reassert  her  empire,  by 
the  freer  breathing,  increased  warmth, 
and  returning  consciousness.  To  expedite 
this  certain  effort  of  nature,  it  was  for- 
merly the  custom  to  giye  stimulants,  or, 
rather,  force  them  down  the  passiye 
throat;  but  as  this  was  generally  found 
to  increase  the  danger  of  the  third  stage, 
it  has  yery  properly  been  discontinued, 
and  bottles  of  water,  or  hot  bricks,  aj»plied 
to  the  fcot  and  body  of  the  patient,  is  now 
all,  except  in  rare  cases,  that  is  done  tiU 
the  inflammatory  period  sets  in,  when 
bleeding  both  from  the  system  and  the 
head,  cold  applications  to  the  scalp,  hot 
bricks  to  the  feet,  a  low  and  unexcitin? 
diet,  with  a  dark  room,  absolute  repose,  and 
solitude,  become  the  sole  means  and  re- 
medies by  which  we  haye  any  chance  of 
restoring  the  patient  to  his  former  health. 

Though  bleeding  is  the  chief  agent  on 
which  the  medical  man  depends  for  the 
recoyery  of  his  patient,  the  ^eatest  judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  knowing  when,  and 
hoto  much  blood  to  takeaway;  for,  should  he 
bleed  before  reaction  has  set  in,  and  some 
amount  of  consciousness  is  restored,  he  is 
morally  certain  to  extinguish  the  life  of 
his  patient, 

CoMPBESSioir  or  Pressure  on  the 
Brain  often  accompanies,  or  instantly 
follows,  concussion,  and  may  be  induced 
by  many  of  the  same  causes ;  or  a  severe 
blow,  by  rupturing  an  internal  yessel, 
may  cause  a  pressure  on  the  delicate 
organ  by  the  effusion  of  blood  over  its 
surface ;  or  a  blow,  kick,  or  fall,  by  driving 
a  piece  of  the  fractured  skull  on  the  brain, 
may  produce  a  most  serious  form  of  com- 
pression. 

Symptoms. — ^These  are  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  as  those  to  be  found 
under  apoplexy,  and  begin  with  insen- 
sibility, loss  of  sensation  and  hearing, 
accompanied  with  deep,  stertorous  breath- 
ing; cold  extremities;  a  low,  oppressed 
pmse,  and  contracted  pupils;  with  a 
pallid  countenance,  except  in  apoplexy, 
when  the  face  is  suffused  and  tbe  >iT\iSX>« 
of  the  eyes  frequently  bloodaViot. 
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Compression  is  thus  of  two  kinds— that 
produced  by  an  effusion  of  blood,  serum, 
or  pus,  on  tiie  brain,  and  that  resulting 
from  the  pressure  established  bj  a  portion 
of  the  skull  driven  on,  or  into,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.    The 

Tbbati^bft,  in  the  first  of  these  forms, 
oonnsts  in  bleeding  freely  from  the  arm 
or  temporal  arteries,  applying  a  blister 
to  tiie  nape  of  the  neck,  with  strong  pur- 
gative medicines ;  cold  applications  to  the 
head,  and  hot  ones  to  the  feet,  with  a  low 
or  antiphlc^^tic  diet  and  r^imen.  See 
Apoplbxt,  Treatment  of. 

CONDIMENTS.— Sauce,  seasoning, 
anything  that  adds  savour  or  flavour  to 
food,  is  regarded  as  a  condiment.  The 
only  natural  condiment,  sought  after  as 
much  by  animals  as  by  man,  is  salt. 
Civilization,  however,  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  these  provocatives 
to  appetite,  till  they  not  only  embrace  all 
the  peppers  and  spices,  but  include  sugar 
and  other  sacchfunne  substances.  Salt, 
however,  whether  combined  with  animal 
or  v^feiable  substances,  forms  the  base 
of  most  of  the  really  valuable  condiments. 
In  moderation,  most  of  the  condiments 
promote  digestion,  improve  the  appetite, 
and  conduce  to  the  general  health  of  the 
body;  but  with  persons  of  a  naturally 
weak  stomach,  condiments  require  to  be 
taken  with  great  care,  and  hot,  stimu- 
lating articles,  such  as  curry,  should  be 
caremlly  avoided. 

CONDUCTOR.— A  pooved  instru- 
ment, used  by  surgeons  m  operating  for 
stone.  A  conductor  is  a  bent  steel  imple- 
ment, like  a  catheter  in  sise  and  shfu>e, 
sometimes  called  a  staff,  or  sound,  with  a 
channel  running  down  its  centre. 

CONDYLES.— The  epiphyses  or 
knuckle  portions  seen  to  protrude  on 
some  of  the  long  bones.  The  most  pro- 
minent of  these  condyles  is  that  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  elbow,  on  the  bone  of 
the  arm,  a  blow  on  which  produces  such 
a  benumbing  sensation. '  It  is  this  process 
that  is  so  frequently  fractured  witii  young 
children,  as,  till  10  or  12  years  of  age,  the 
condyles  are  seldom  completely  ossified, 
bein?  merely  attached  to  the  bone  by 
cartilage. 

CONFECTION.— By  this  word  is  un- 
derstood some  soft,  sweet  composition 
used  in  medicia^  either  to  make  powders 
into  pills,  or  mix  with  some  vehicle  to 
form  an  emulsion.  The  most  important 
of  these  compositions  are — ^the  confection 
of  almonds,  confectio  amt^gdalarum  ;  aro- 
matio  confection,  C.  arcmaticum,  used  in 
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diarrhflsa;  lenitive  eleotuazy,  em^htUo 
sewnmt  an  agreeable  aperient;  amd  eoi^ 
serve  of  dog-roses,  or  heps,  eoi^^BttS» 
rosa  canin€d. 

CONFLUENT.— Eunning  together;* 
term  used  to  express  the  inmb  stsge  d 
small  pox,  in  which  several  pustules  m 
together,  making  one  lu]ge  poc,  and  sa^ 
sequent  pit  or  cavity.  The  torn  is  onW 
used  in  relati(m  to  Small  Pox,  vUeft 

CONGENITAL.— Bom  with:  i|f 
malformation,  blemish,-  or  mother^a  mnJD^ 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  with  iriHk. 
a  child  is  bom,  is  denominated  oot^i^ 
nital.     Congenital  weakness  is  an  B»> 
paired  or  debilitated  constitution,  soA  i» 
a  scrofulous  taint,  handed  down  frai. 
parent  to  child.    For  marks,  mal£iiiJi» 
tions,  and  other  congenital  disfigursoMBi^ 
see  MoTnBB*8  Mask,  N^vvus. 

CONGESTION.— A  fuhiess  or 
of  blood  in  any  part,  more  than 
for  the  healthy  performance  of  the 
tion  of  the  organ,  is  called  a  eouj 
See  Apoplexy. 

Though  a  congestion  may  ocenr  in:Ci^ 
organ,  uie  parts  most  frequently  suliJHv 
to  this  state  of  disease  are  the  braiB-nli 
the  lungs.  When  attacking  the 
it  is,  when  sudden,  called  i^i^eoiy ; 
the  latter,  pneumonia.  C<Migestkm  o£ 
organ,  if  not  soon  reliev^  by  _  , 
means,  is  apt  to  terminate  in  infliimiM^ 
tion  and  suppuration.  For  the  geMwB 
treatment  of  this  disease,  see  ApoFLadii 
and  Inflakmation  op  thb  Luhoa.  '^ 

CONGIUS.— The  Latin  for  a  gaflM 
liquid  measure,  consisting  of  four  imps^l' 
quarts,  or  eight  pints  of  twenty  <fat0^ 
each.  '' 

CONGLOMEEATE.— Heiqpei^ 

bound  together.  A  medical  tezm  appMlB 
to  a  natural  or  diseased  condition  orsoa^ 
of  the  glands  of  the  human  body,  in  wldHi 
the  masa  or  organ  appears  oompoaed  rfrtg 
number  of  irregiUar  lumps,  or  SMig 
glandular  formations,  united^  or  beilM 
together  by  cellular  or  other  tiMues.  -•■ 
a  natural  state,  the  pancreas,  or  ^ 
bread,  is  the  best  example  of  tho 
glomeratic  gland,  though  in  a  "" 
condition  it  presents  many  ao^ 
forms  of  a  helping  together,  or 
glomerate  state  of  uie  abnozsnal 

ture.  ^    ■  • 

CONIUM    MACULATUM.  —  H«B-- 

lock,  which  see.  ^J 

CONJUNCTIVA.— The  white  of 
eye ;  the  external  coat  of  the  ball  of    ^ 
eve.  sometimes  called  the  adnata*    I*  > 
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membrane  that  the  capillari^, 
Uoir,  accident,  or  inflammation 
atgaiky  carry  red  blood,  and 
rhat  is  called  bloodshot.     See 

5BVE. — ^A  sweet  confection  of 
iidiial  herb  or  gum-resin,  pre- 
th  f^iun  and  sugar.  The  most 
t  of  this  class  of  medicinal  pre- 
is  the  conserve  of  dog-roses,  or 
amonlj  called  the  conserre  of 
•e  CovTRCTioir. 

PIPATION.— A  thidcening,  or  | 
tore  solid.  A  confined  state  m  the  | 
he  result  rather  of  some  sudden  i 
of  the  mind  than  anj  regular  j 


ness  is  sometimes  habitual,  when 
k  will  seldom  act  without  ex- 
— a  tofrpid  state,  proceeding  from 
tone  qt  power  in  the  muscular 
e  bow^.  In  eases  of  this  sort, 
B  confinement  is  habitual,  it  is 
r  improper  to  force  the  bowels 
n  hj  means  of  purgative  modi- 

le  of  the  lower  extremities  bj 
running,  eating  brown  bread,  and 
Batunu  means  and  aliment,  will 
L  much  more  judicious  than 
on  every  occasion  to  the  debili- 
item  of  pills,  castor  oil,  and  such 
dies.  When  medicine,  however, 
aken,  a  tablespoonful  of  lenitive 
(confection  of  senna)  will  be 
B  most  useful  and  convenient 
that  can  be  prescribed,  together 
arm  bath  and  the  flesh-brush. 
UMPTION.  — This  word  is 
xrm  the  Latin  verb  consumo-^to 
waste  away;  and  never  did  a 
less  the  consequent  ravages  of 
more  trathAilly  and  more  aptly 

I  a  popular  and  motst  expressive 
xe  IB  not  a  more  unscientific  or 
IS  denomination  applied  to  any 
the  whole  medical  nomenclature 
I  of  o(msumption, — a  title  based 
I  an  effect,  without  the  slightest 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or 
ne  of  it#  symptoms.  The  ema- 
the  body  which  follows  mesen- 
etiona  in  childhood,  pressure  on 
at  duet,  the  reduced  bulk  of  the 
ever,  and  the  ghastly  attenuation 
lows  long  privation  and  atrophy, 
•  entitled,  from  their  results,  to 
.  consumption  as  the  disease  so 
3y  understood  by  that  name. 
lotion,    or    PHTHISIS    puuto- 


NAI.IB,  or  a  wasting  of  the  lungs,  as  it  is 
denominated  by  medical  men,  has  been, 
till  within  the  last  twenty  years,  one  of 
the  greatest  reproaches  on  tiie  profession, 
which,  incapable  of  grasping  the  disease 
in  its  entirety,  or  treatmg  it  on  broad 
scientific  principles,  has  contented  itself 
with  palliating  some  of  its  more  urgent 
symptoms,  and,  declaring  the  evil  to  be 
beyond  the  aid  of  art,  has  stood  calmly  by 
with  folded  hands,  while  death  stalked 
unchecked  through  tiie  Tanks  of  its  prey. 
With  the  brief  exception  we  have  just 
referred  to,  consumption,  for  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half, — ^in  this  country  at  least, 
— has  been  literally  given  over  by  the 
doctors,  no  physician  boastingof  his  cures, 
no  medical  man  hoping  to  effect  any;  at 
the  same  time,  the  practice  adopted  as  a 
palliative  for  the  maptoms  has  either 
been  characterized  by  the  most  bigc^ed 
routine,  or  mariced  by  reckless  in- 
difierence. 

The  openly  declared  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession, that  consumption  was  natundly 
mortal  and  physically  incurable,  has  had 
the  most  injurious  effect  both  on  the 
profession  itself  and  the  public ;  for  such 
a  dictum  at  once  destooyed  all  emulation 
in  the  youthful  practitioner,  in  whom  the 
constant  iteration  by  his  seniors  of  the 
incurability  of  phthisis  naturally  crushed 
all  further  investigation  of  the  msease,  or 
study  of  the  pathology  regarding  it,  as  a 
merewasteof  time;  the  youtiifulpnysieian 
soon  joining  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of 
routine,  and  thereby  augmenting  the 
number  of  f&tality  believers.  Upon  tiie 
public,  this  dictum  of  the  profinsion  had 
the  most  serious  consequences,  as  with 
the  name  of  the  disease  came  the  crushing 
out  of  hope,  and  whole  families  were  given 
over  to  despair  and  an  untimely  deotii. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  to  this 
depressing  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
publicisto  be  attributed  much  of  thefright- 
rul  mortality  that  annually  attends  this 
disease.  The  physical  causes  that  pre- 
dispose to  consumption  have  not  increased 
within  the  last  mty  years;  nay,  under 
better  ventilation  and  drainage  they  have 
diminished,  while  the  genenil  spx^ad  of 
scientific  information  has  materially 
tended  to  a  better  and  healthier  mode  of 
living.  Tet  still,  under  the  nightmare  of 
a  hopeless  doom,  consumption  strides  un- 
checked through  the  land,  and  every  year 
leaves  the  fearful  total  of  tixty  or  seventy 
thousand  deaths. 

At  the  beginning  of  thifi  eeiitQX^,  «l 
celebrated    French  phynciaik,  lA«unfic> 
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being  liimself  predisposed  to  consumption, 
devotedmuch — indeed,  thegreaterpart— of 
liis  time  and  study  to  an  inyesti^tion  of 
a  disease  which  he  felt  sure  would  greatly 
abridge  his  natural  term  of  existence.  To 
this  truly  great  man  medical  science  is 
indebted  for  the  stethoscope,  and  that 
code  of  rules  based  on  its  employment 
which  has  since  given  rise  to  the  branch 
of  medical  knowledge  called  Auscultation 
— a  mode  of  interpreting  sounds  by  the 
motion  of  the  air  in  its  passage  to  and 
from  the  lungs,— an  instrument  which  be- 
comes of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  means 
of  demonstrating  the  various  diseases  of 
that  delicate  organ,  being,  in  fact,  the 
alphabet  and  key  to  the  study  of  the 
science  of  auscultation.  See  Stethoscope. 

Other  medical  men  of  eminence,  both  in 
France  and  England,  succeeded  Laennec, 
and,  borrowing  nis  ideas,  soon  developed 
more  just  and  scientific  opinions  as  to  the 
seat  and  character  of  consumption,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  more  rational  style  of 
treatment. 

But  although  more  correct  views  are 
now  generally  entertained,  both  as  re- 
gards the  pathology  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  disease,  there  still  remams 
among  the  great  biilk  of  the  profession 
the  same  hopeless  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
any  remedial  agents  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  it,  consumption  to  them*  being 
regarded  as  incurable,  medicinal  r^^imen 
and  change  of  climate  being  considered  as 
palliatives  only.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  there  are  some  practitioners 
— a  small  and  select  few — who  take  a 
very  different  view  of  this  disease,  and  not 
only  maintain  that  consumption  is  curable, 
but  that  nature  is  per^tuallv  waging  an 
antagonistic  war  against  this  dreaded 
malady,  and  that  by  a  closd  observation  of 
those  efforts,  and  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples  they  inculcate,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption becomes  as  amenable  to  science 
as  any  disease  in  the  medical  catalogue. 
So  just  and  tiieoretically  correct  are  the 
fSacts  deduced  by  the  supporters  of  this 
side  of  the  question,  and  so  conclusive 
their  practical  example,  that  it  would  be  a 
grave  fault  in  such  a  work  as  this  to  omit 
80  important  a  subject.  We  propose, 
therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  giving  a 
full  account  of  consumption,  and  what  is 
regarded  as  the  orthodox  modo  of  treat- 
ment; and  then,  in  conclusion,  the  reasons 
for,  and  the  method  of,  treating  consump- 
tion as  curable,  merely  premising  that, 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  medical 
saieaee,  the  piofeaaion  generally  regards 


al^  who  entertain  a  belief  in  the  curabflit) 
of  phthisis  as  little  better  than  pretendsn 
of  the  healing  art,  or,  in  other  woid^ 
empirics. 

The  anatomical  characters  developed 
by  phthisis  pulmonalis,  in  the  difforari 
stages  of  the  disease,  are,  in  the  first  m 
stance,  an  inflammatory  condition  ci  ^ 
lining  membrane  investing  the  Inngl 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  miliaij  ci 
millet-shaped  granulations,  scattered  am 
the  surface,  and  eventually  invading  tii 
texture  of  the  lungs.  Those  granulatiaM 
in  time  become  tubercles,  fiUed  with  ■ 
opaque,  yellowish-white  fluid,  or  pM| 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  time  tii 
disease  has  lasted,  or  the  severity  of  tfel 
symptoms,  is  infiltrated  through  the  mi 
ture  structure  of  the  organ,  though  priiMiil 
pally  found  on  the  ujyper  surface  of  boA 
lobes,  and  more  extensively  m  the  rMI 
than  left  lung.  As  the  disease  still  fana^ 
advances,  ulcerations  take  place  in  lil 
larynx  and  tracJiea,  and  sometimes  Ml 
found  even  in  the  intestines;  the  lifil 
also  participates  in  the  morbid  ac^aoM 
becomes  enlarged,  or  changed  botii  li 
appearance  and  consistency,  and,  like  iM 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  hi 
tubercular  formations  scatterra  on  i| 
surface.  1 

The  CAUSES  that  predispose  to  eoij 
sumption  are,  genially,  an  hereditary  {Mi 
disposition;  scrofula;  a  peculiar  forxaaaol 
of  the  body,  such  as  a  narrow  chest,  Wf 
shoulders,  projecting  coUar-bones,  a  lo^l 
thin  neck;  and  a  sanguineous  tempem 
mcnt,  indicated  by  a  clear  skin,  black  M^ 
dark  eyes,  sallow .  complexion,  and  giM 
nervous  sensibility.  The  immedUte  ■ 
exciting  causes  arc  extremely  numenM 
— a  severe  cold,  inflammation  of  the  Im^ 
small  pox,  measles,  long  exposure  to  W 
or  noxious  air,  an  insimcient  dietary,  M 
haling  the  subtle  dust  or  fine  metui 
particles  given  off  in  certain  trades,  4 
among  millers,  needle-makers,  a  lonff-^ 
tinned  diarrhoea,  prolonged  sudcM 
spitting  or  vomiting  of  blo^  sudden  tm 
applied  to  the  body  previously  heated,  4 
any  long-sustained  or  violent  emoticHUj 
the  mind.  •  .  '  j 

Symptoms. — ^These  comment  "wi&i 
lassitude  that  soon  amoimts  to  weariij 
after  the  slightest  exertion;  a  shorty  flj 
cough,  so  slight  as  seldom  to  attraoMi 
tention  till  it  has  grown  to  be  hahiftfli 
the  breathing  becomes  quick  and  A^ 
upon  the  least  bodily  exertion ;  l<UBcari| 
debility,  and  loss  of  appietite  soon  wBtf 
while  the  cough,  excited  by  every  ehaag 
^  198 
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d  ttinnphem,  beecnnas  more  ferere  and 
tmUemne,  partictikriy  at  night-time, 
vln  the  sjmptoms  assume  a  hMtic  cha- 
nekr.  Shootmff  pains  are  felt  across  the 
Aat,  vhieh  feds  tight  and  constricted, 
lUe  the  breathing  is  either  oppressed  or 
Mnded  with  nam  and  dimcultj.  A 
kmy  pain  is  felt  between  the  shoulders, 
9  ma  the  blade^bones.  The  expecto- 
■tiaa  at  first  consists  of  a  thin,  nothj 
■en;  this,  however,  gradually  changes 
ibfcitans,  becomes  more  free  and  abun- 
fat»  ind,  by  degrees,  thicker  and  darker, 
ad  after  a  time,  piunilent,  often  tinged 
« riMked  with  blood.  The  debihty 
hippaee  with  the  disease,  till  the  least 
onoB  causes  flushes,  perspiration,  and 
ahwtion;  at  the  same  time  the  emacia- 
Inpngxesses  steadQy,  the  thorax  seems 
liMBtnet,  causing  the  collar-bones  to 
^■d  so  fiur  forward  as  to  leave  deep  pits 
■koIlowB  between  them  and  the  first  nbs. 
iiettled  pain  is  felt  behind  the  breast- 
^^  or  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  chest, 
lUi  is  increased  by  every  fit  of  coughing 
liide^|iee  of  such  severity  as  to  prevent 
fcpitient  from  lying  on  either  side. 

*m  evening  flushes  and  accession  of  the 
f^  now  hefrin.  to  assume  the  regular 
pi*nws  of  hectic  .fever;  the  face  is 
^oA  with  a  brilliant  fludi,  the  eyes  are 
■MmI  and  bright,  there  is  a  constant 
^■i^  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
jfa  of  the  feet  are  affected  with  a  dry, 
■■ng  heat;  the  water  is  high  coloured, 
■1  turovB  down  a  bran-like  sediment ; 
tegue,  originally  white,  becomes  of 
y  iteady  colour,  clean  and  red.  The 
■die  fever  from  this  time  has  two  ex- 
J^tirms,  or  paroxysms,  every  day —  one, 
■i  aildest,  about  noon ;  the  other,  and 
?■*  Kvere,  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
*yynig  from  then  till  after  twelve  at 
^«bt,  and  terminating  in  a  copious 
?*vfition,  when  there  is  a  remission  for 
^ten  hours.  Towards  the  concluding 
^P  rf  the  disease,  the  appetite  often 
^Kons,  and  the  patient  can  eat  freely, 
Vvith  enjoyment;  the  white  of  the 
j*Weomes  unnaturally  clear  and  pearly, 
^■i  the  settled  redness  of  the  cheeks  in- 
2^  the  hollow  and  anxious  character 
**>  CBBntenance.  At  length  the  cheeks 
y.^i  cavitioa  are  developed  on  the 
gw,  the  eyes  appear  to  recede  in 
■■<*lBks,  the  stomach  refuses  its  office, 
*  Je  find  is  ejected  by  vomiting;  the 
2*fdb  ^  the  legs  swell,  leaving  pits 

£*•  pRBsed,  as  in  dropsy ;  and  the 
It  finally  sinks  from  physical  ex- 
Ktt:    or    sometimes    the    appetite  I 


returns,  all  pain  ceases,  and  a  few  nights 
of  undisturbed  sleep  afford  such  promise 
of  amendment,  that,  in  the  hope  of 
recovery,  the  patient  plans  schemes  for  an 
early  change  of  climate,  when,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  a  ^vial  cough  rup- 
tures some  pulmonary  vessel,  and  with  a 
gush  of  blood,  he  sinks  back  on  his  bed  a 
corpse.  The  mind  suffers  with  the  body, 
and  is  at  one  time  greatly  depressed,  at 
another  elated  with  expectation,  and, 
losing  all  healthy  balance,  is  constantly 
alternating  between  hope  and  fear. 

Consumption  assimies  so  many  special 
differences,  according  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  patient,  and  is  so  frequently 
complicated  with  rheumatic  affections, 
scronila,  and  other  diseases,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  embody  in  one  list  all  the 
symptoms  displayed. 

The  pulse  in  phthisis  is,  as  a  rule,  small, 
quick,  and  shan>,  and  exceeds  the  natural 
standard  of  health.  The  sputa,  or  expec- 
toration, in  consumption  imould  be  care- 
fully noted,  as  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
it  assumes  man;^  forms  and  appearances. 
At  first  it  is  tmn  and  frothy;  it  then  be- 
comes more  solid  and  dark — a  discoloured 
phle^;  the  next  change  is  to  a  mixed 
condition,  partly  phlegm  and  partlj 
matter — muco-purulent ;  after  a  tune  it 
becomes  entirely  purulent,  when  it  sinks 
in  water;  in  this  form  it  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  white,  cheesy  matter,  or  with 
shreds  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  streaked 
with  blood.  At  other  times  it  is  simple 
pus,  and  of  a  colour  varying  from  grey  to 
yellow,  green,  or  brown. 

The  pearly  whiteness  of  the  eye,  the 
clean  red  tongue,  the  long  thin  fingers, 
with  the  blue  curved  nails,  are  a  few  of 
the  reliable  special  signs  that  indicate  the 
presence  of  phthisis,  however  it  may  be 
complicated  with  other  affections. 

TBEA.THEKT. — Li  incipient  phthisis,  or 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  a  period 
when  tiie  physician  is  very  rarely  con- 
sulted, there  are  three  objects  to  be  at- 
tained : — ^Ist,  to  promote  absorption  of  the 
tub^'culous  master ;  2nd,  to  subdue  local 
inflammation;  and  3rd,  to  improve  the 
general  heidth.  To  effect  the  first  of  these, 
some  physicians  slightly  salivate  by  small 
doses  of  kino  and  calomel ;  others  effect 
their  object  by  means  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potass,  in  mixtures,  and  by  inhaling  the 
fumes  of  iodine  in  hot  water.  The  second 
object  is  effected  by  small  bleedings  from 
the  arm,  or  leeches  on  the  chest,  or  by  the 
tartar  emetic  ointment,  as  a  countei- 
irritBut    And  the  third,  by  a  '^xo^x 
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wholesome  diet,  cxeroise,  change  of  air,  a 
sea  voyage,  and  oold  q)onging8  of  the  bodj, 
with  motion. 

The  treatment  in  confirmed  phthisis,  or 
when  suppuraj^on  has  taken  place — for  bj 
consumption  is  understood  ^A«  depositum 
of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  evhetance  of 
the  lut^e, — embraces  four  objects: — Ist, 
to  facihtate  the  discharge,  by  expectora- 
tion, of  the  suppurated  matter ;  2nd,  to 
subdue  any  local  inflammation  present; 
3rd,  to  relieve  the  most  distressing  symp- 
toms ;  and  4th,  to  support  the  patient's 
strength. 

1st,  To  facilitate  the  diteharge, — In 
the  very  earliest  stage  of  the  disease  this 
result  may  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
emetic,  given  early  in  the  morning  for  a 
few  times;  but  unless  adopted  at  the 
commencement,  the  vomiting  will  cause 
too  great  a  prostration  of  strength  to 
warrant  its  employment.  In  that  case, 
cue  of  the  following  powders,  from  either 
of  the  three  prescriptions,  is  to  be  given 
every  morning,  till  the  expectoration  be- 
eoraes  free  and  easy. 

No.  1.  Take  of— 

Powdered  sugar  ...    1  drachm. 
Tartar  emetic      ...    6  grains. 
Mix ;  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 
Powdered  nitre  ...  36  grains. 
Powdered  ipecacuanha  60  grains. 
Powdered  su^ar  ...    1  scruple. 
Mix,  and  divide  mto  twelve  powders. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 
Sulphate  of  zinc ...    1  drachm. 
Cream  of  tartar  ...    1  drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

The  best  time  to  take  these  powders  is 
about  eight  o'clock  eveiy  morning,  each 
(me  being  mixed  in  a  spoon  with  a  few 
drops  of  water. 

2nd,  To  evhdue  local  injlammatum^ — 
This  intention  will  be  best  carried  out  by 
ihe  application  of  from  three  to  six  leeches 
iipplied  on  the  top  of  the  chest,  or  ovest  the 
part  where  the  pain  is  most  acutely  felt, 
tbi  lowed  the  next  day  by  the  use  of  the 
ibllowing  counter-irritating  ointment, 
'lake  of — 

Spermaceti  ointment,  and 
Hog's  lard,  of  each  .    .    ^  ounce. 
Tartar  emetic ....    2  drachms. 
Mix.    The  fourth  part  of  this  ointment 
10  bo  rubbed  into  the  chest  across  the 
■ipper  part,  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  day 
alter  tne  leeches,  and  a  small  quantity 
■epeated  in  the  same  mannw  night  and 
Miorning,  till  a  plentiful  crop  of  pimples 
oreaka  oat  over  the  part  rubbed,  woen  Uie 


ointment  is  to  be  discontinued  for  a  tine 
After  a  few  days,  these  hard  pimples  m 
large,  become  vesicles  filled-  with  a  pdi 
straw-coloured  liquid,  having  flat,  dt 
pressed  tops,  and  presenting  all  the  d» 
racters  of  the  smau«pox  eruption.  IVta 
these  vesicles  break,  discharge  tU 
fluid,  and  finally  fall  off,  which  wiiil  oem 
in  about  eight  or  ten  davs,  the  chest  il  ti 
be  washed  and  well  rubbed ;.  and  if  til 
symptoms  of  tightness  and  oppieMH 
contmue,  the  ointment  must  be  appttv 
again,  till  a  second  crop  of  pimj^  hssm 
through  its  course,  and  if  necessary,  ato 
wards  applied  for  a  third  or  a  fooith  tiai 
3rd,  To  mitigate  the  most  distreedm 
symptoms, — ^These  are  generally  the  hm 
exhausting  cough ;  the  hectic  fljmptOM 
or  colliquative  night  sweats;  obstbife 
diarrhcea,  and  hemoptysis,  or  spittin|[|i 
blood.  For  the  couj^  the  fbUowttl 
mixture  and  pills  may  he  taken  with  e^m, 
chance  of  benefit.    Take  (^— 

Almond  confection .    .    4dnduiiik. 

Mint  water  ....  enough  i 
make  8  ounces.  Bub  down  and  mika  i 
smooth  emulsion ;  then  add — 

Extract  of  hemlock     .    1  scrupla. 

Syrup  of  tolu .    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 

Laudanum  ....  1  draolnBu 
Mix:  take  a  tablespoonfVd  every  tin 
four,  or  six  hours,  and  one  compoM 
squill  pill  every  niffht  and  morning.  0 
the  following  cough  mixture  may  w  ill 
stituted  for  the  above,  or  alternated  «il 
it.    Take  of— 

Gum  ammoniacum  •    •    1  draofam. 

Nitrate  of  potass     .    .    2  drachm. 

Camphor  water  ...    8  ounces. 
Bub  down  till  a  smooth,  creamy  naadfl 
is  made,  then  add — 

Tartar  emetic      ...    4  graini. 

Acetate  of  morphia .  .  1  grain. 
Mix.  To  be  taken  the  same  as  the  otii 
accompanied  by  the  squill  pills  nu[kt  ■ 
morning.  The  hot  flushes  and  lad 
sweats  are  to  be  relieved  by  sponging  V 
body  with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  aacUl 
the  use  of  acid  drinks,  such  as  adding  ti 
tumbler  of  barley  water  10  or  12  di^jK 
the  elixir  of  vitriol,  or  6  drops  of  mk 
acid.  For  the  diarrhcea,  should  n^^ 
change  of  diet,  and  the  iorbiddiBg  €£% 
solid  matter  to  the  stomads  tuive  dMNllI 
this  exhausting  symptom,  a  mixture  911 
by  rubbing  down  4  drachms  of  chalQl^ 
drachms  of  magnesia,  1  drachm  ol.M 
matic  confection,  in  6  oimoes  of  p<fpl 
mint  water,  may  be  given  in  doses  or  tl 
tablespoon^s  throe  times  a  day  tiU  tJk 
is  obtained;  or  a  teaspoonfiil  of  * 
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tf  kino  may  be  iubstituted  night  and 
■onm^  in  a  innefflass  of  water.  The 
Mtting  of  blood,  uiough  often  a  very 
■Budabie  symptom,  sometimes  produces 
■on  akrm  than  actual  danger;  it  is 
Aacft)ro  necflaaary  to  arrest  it  at  once; 
far  doipuzpoae,  the  subjoined  pills  should 
h  taken,  each  pill  being  washed  down  by 
la^pkras  draught  of  buttermilk,  or  else 
mk  vinegar  and  water.    Take  of — 

8a^  of  lead ....    2  scruples. 

Ojpiram,  powdered    .    .    2  grains. 

Smo,  powdered  ...  10  grains. 
Kx;  make  into  a  mass  with  extract  of 
iiiiflion,  and  divide  into  twelve  pUls; 
W  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 
Is  dinger  can  accrue  fh>m  this,  or  double 
Ae  aboTO  quantity  of  sugar  of  lead,  so 
In;  as  the  buttermilk  or  weak  vinegar 
Mcoopanies  each  dose.  Sometimes  the 
pike  becomes  very  quick  and  sharp,  and 
vecmpanied  with  painful  palpitations, 
■Sling  great  uneasmess.  In  such  cases 
ill  often  necessary  to  give  from  6  to  10 
iopi  of  tincture  of  digitalis,  to  reduce 
tiie  heart's  action,  repeating  the  dose  as 
naoired. 

Mb,  To  aupport  the  pcdieni^a  strength. 
■^Ihe  first  and  most  important  agent  is 
anoorishing  diet)  h^  without  stimulants, 
wAl  means  never  being  called  for  except 
■  tiie  last  stage  of  the  disease.  The  diet 
■all cases  must  be  light,  nutritious,  and 
<Hjr  of  digestion,  care  being  taken  to 
i^n^j  the  stomach  with  food  every  four 
*  fire  hours. 

Next  to  a  judicious  dietary  is  change  of 
8r  and  climate,  but  only  in  the  early 
^ft  of  the  disease.  The  sending  a  con- 
■BBliTe  patient,  in  the  last  stage  of 
^ONease,  to  a  warm  climate,  is  an  act 
if  ROSS  iidiumanity  both  to  the  sufferer 
IM  his  friends,  and  of  culpable  ignorance 
*the]^art  of  the  physician  who  recom- 
tands  It.  The  places  most  suited  to  a 
ftfsnt  in  England,  and  to  which  he  may 

C without  absolute  danger  in  all  but  the 
k  stage,  are  the  south  and  south-west 
OHt;  and  in  the  first  stage,  to  the  south- 
^  of  France  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
■tdwraa  in  the  Atlantic,  when  a  sea  voyage 
*9  ^  aafely  taken.    (See  Climate.) 

U  vouki  require  half  a  number  of  this 
J4  to  give  an  account  of  all  the  reme- 
■M  which  have  been  used  and  highly  re- 
■taimiiuded  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis. 
ttnng  those  articles  used  for  the  supposed 
jfcicy  of  their  fumes  are  stramouiuin, 
■■lock,  tobacco,  hemp,  foxglove,  ani- 
2^  cumin  and  some  other  aeeth, , 
liBsuin  and  emapbor,  either  mixed  or  i 
»1  ' 


alone,  and  smoked  in  a  tobacco  pipe. 
Lihalations  of  ether,  iodine,  chlorine,  hy- 
drogen, and  hydro-carbon,  with  creosote, 
and  the  vapour  of  tar,  have  all  been 
strongly  recommended,  and  have  been 
occasionally  very  serviceable  as  remedial 
agents.  Another  set  of  agents  strongly 
recommended,  and  sometimes  affording 
benefit,  are — hydrocyanic  acid,  all  varieties 
of  mineral  tonics,  salts,  and  acids ;  vege- 
table tonics,  such  as  quinine;  and  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  chalybeate  waters. 
The  system  adopted  by  Laennec  and 
Louis,  the  celebrated  French  physicians, 
of  giving  immense  doses  of  tartar  emetic, 
has  found  numerous  followers  in  this 
country,  such  prescriptions  as  the  follow- 
ing bemg  an  ordinary  form  of  exhibiting 
this  active  medicine,  where  the  urgency  of 
the  cough  has  to  be  corrected.    Take  oi^ — 

Infusion  of  Colombo     .    6  ounces. 

Tartar  emetic     ...    1  scruple. 

Laudanum  ....  60  minims. 
Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  being  given 
every  four  or  six  hours.  Among  the  most 
approved  dietetic  remedies  are  to  bo 
closed  the  Iceland  and  Irish  mosses, 
which,  boiled  with  lemon  peel  to  a  con- 
centrated strength,  are  then  sweetened 
and  cast  into  moulds,  and  eaten  when  cold, 
like  ordinary  jellies.  Next  in  estimation 
follows  the  calf 's-feet  jelly,  and,  in  cases 
of  great  exhaustion  and  emaciation,  basins 
of  boiled  milk  and  suet,  eaten  with  bread 
for  supper  every  night,  is  a  diet  extremely 
popular.  Upon  the  same  principle,  Cod 
Liver  Oil  is  now  almost  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  emaciation  stage;  and  where 
the  stomach  is  capable  of  fully  dip^esting 
it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  c«d  liver  oil, 
like  the  boiled  suet,  does  often  effect  very 
great  benefit  in  helping  forward  the  re- 
plenishing of  the  system,  when  worn  down 
by  this  duease. 

As  prophylactic  or  preventive  means 
to  ward  on  this  dreaded  malady  from  an 
infected  family,  a  good,  wholesome,  and 
plentiful  dietary,  warm  dothing,  exercise, 
especially  such  as  expands  the  chest,  cold 
sea  bathmg,  with  a  tree  use  of  the  flesh- 
brush,  frequent  declamation,  the  avoidance 
of  all  colds  or  sudden  changes  of  temi>c- 
rature,  and,  if  possible,  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence in  a  warm,  dry  climate,  such  as 
Australia  or  the  East  Indies,  afford  the 
most  probable  means  by  which  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  a  natural  predisposition. 

The  general  belief  among  the  profession 
is,   that  though  the   disease    sometimes 
cures  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  c\it<^ 
by  art;   ond  that  when  onco  \.\3i3oexc^»& 
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have  been  formed,  and  suppuration  is 
established,  medicine  can  do  nothing  be- 
yond palliating  some  of  the  most  distress- 
mg  symptoms. 

CoKSUMPTiOK  CvBABLB. — The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  the  adrocates  oi  the 
curabihty  of  phthisis  base  their  treatment 
is  foxmded  on  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
nature  frequently  effects  a  perfect  cure 
of  this  disoEuse,  even  when  far  advanced, 
by  setting  up  an  antagonistic  disecue — the 
more  throatening,  or  greater  evil,  con- 
quering the  lesser;  while  in  other  and 
less  successful  cases,  th^re  has  been  a 
complete  arrest  of  the  complai&t,  which 
has  continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period.  In  the  former  instances,  some 
species  of  malformation  in  the  mouth  or 
air-passages  has  been  induced,  which,  by 
e(^i:^zing  the  balance  between  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  the  condition  of  the 
limgs,  ^ects,  by  mechanical  meails,  a 
cure.  In  the  latter,  a  sudden  cold,  by 
producing  a  thickening  of  the  mucous 
lining,  and  the  pregnancy  of  a  female 
patient,  will,  either  of  them,  effectually 
arrest  the  progress  of  consumption,  till 
after  confinement  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
restoration  of  voice  by  the  cure  of  the 
thickened  membrane  in  the  other,  once 
more  brings  the  slumbering  disease  into 
active  operation.  It  is  on  the  knowledge 
of  these  antagonisms  to  the  disease  of 
consumption  that  the  whole  system  of 
cure  is  based,  and  that  tubercular  cavities, 
when  they  exist  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  have  any  chance  of  bein|^  closed  or 
cicatrized — that  cicatrizationbemgeffected 
by  enlarging  the  volume  of  the  lungs 
themselves. 

Amon|^  the  most  important  of  nature's 
antagonisms  must  be  enumerated  catarrh, 
chronic  asthma,  enlarged  tonsils,  bron- 
chocele,  tumours  in  the  throat,  polypi  in 
the  nostrils,  and  whatever  impedes  the 
free  expiration  of  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

Before  explaining  the  reason  on  wmch 
these  various  prophylactics  act,  we  must 
observe,  in  the  first  instance,  that  in  con- 
sumption the  lungs  are  not  fully  or 
equally  inflated,  the  proper  and  natural 
relation  between  the  two  powers  of  inspi- 
ration  and  expiration  being  destroyed, 
the  air-passages  becoming  too  wide  for  the 
diminished  volume  of  the  lungs.  What- 
ever, therefore,  by  diminishing  the  com- 
pass or  capacity  of  the  air-passages, 
assists  to  restore  the  natural  relation 
between  the  lungs  and  windpipe,  there- 
bjfr  contributes  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease,     A  catarrh,  or  common 


cold,  or  an  attack  of  asthma,  in  tU 
manner,  by  producing  a  thickening  of  ft 
lining  membrane  of  we  larynx  and  iiiiid 
pipe,  materially  diminishes  the  diesa 
ference  of  the  passage,  and  consequeatt 
less  air  reaches  the  lungs,  from  the  a 
minished  capacity  of  the  tube.  Enlam 
tonsils,  by  contracting  the  space  at  a 
entrance  of  the  larynx,  answers  the  ana 
purpose;  while  a  goitre,  or  any  othi 
tumour,  on  the  front  or  side  of  the  wind 
pipe,  by  pressing  on  that  tube,  contrMt 
it  in  some  part  of  its  course,  effeeta^ 
exactly  the  same  purpose.  And  lasd|] 
polypi  forming  in  the  nostrils  ahM 
entirely  cuts  off  one  collateral  source  ( 
respiration,  and  thus  each  of  these  canM 
by  overcoming  one  of  the  most  seriol 
results  of  consumption, — an  air-shaft  t| 
wide  for  the  diminished  volume  <^  li 
lungs, — tends  to  restore  the  e(][uilifana 
ana  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  ' 
The  same  cause  that  beneficially  alloni 
less  amount  of  air  to  reach  the  lungs  id 
still  more  usefully  hj  preventing  vaai 
from  escaping  so  quickly  by  expiratii 
from  the  organ,  thereby  allowing  li 
lungs  to  be  more  fully  dilated  in  all  tbi 

Sarts ;  for  the  more  ndly  they  can  be  i 
ated  at  each  inspiration  the  great 
chance  is  there — ^nay,  the  greater  certain 
— of  a  radical  cure  being  effected,  even  1 
natural  means.  As  the  lungs  been 
gradually  expanded,  the  diseased  'paifM 
cavities  become  pressed  against  the  aoa 
portions,  or  a^^ainst  the  bony  coostriMll 
of  the  thoracis  cage  formed  by  ih»  M 
and  breast-bone,  and  are 
placed  in  a  position  favourable-  to 
zation,  or  union  by  the  first 
and  ultimately  effecting  a  com^ 
a  result  that  every  medical  mipa 
many  opportunities  of  satiaffmg^JaiH 
of  mpost  mortems  made  <m 
have  died  from  some  other 
where  abundant  traces  wero  left 
where  a  formidable  puhnoBUj. 
once  existed.  The  practitii 
consumption  as  curable,  witibovk 
ating  the  use  of  leeches,  blisteni^ 
or  Sie  internal  aid  of  medicine  m 
scious  that,  alonet  these  means  WUl'l 
effect  the  result  aimed  ^i^  .sod-' 
nature  does  not  assist  his  eiRsts. ay 
catarrh,  or  enlarged  tonsils,  or  otii|Br  a 
tagonism,  he  invents  one  for  idjam 
that  antagonist  to  mortal  phthisis,  he  li 
found  in  the  instrument  shown  in  t 
annexed  cut.  ^         ^ 

By  the  mechanism  upon  which  this  in 
\  appvcalua  la  oon&tcucted,  the  patiflBl 
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ch  mosUj  follows  eipirstioii  tlirou 
liiBpruportioDod  trnchcs.  Tho  res 
IT  must  be  iiseil  ot  Knt  f.ir  tenminu 
itinie  lirice  a  da;,  till  by  pnwticc 


■Kd  bcfori- 
■Kof 


vilii 


ith  iriir  bo  found  U 
■fa  LakeQ  plflJ!^.  Every  subsequent 
•ed  ntll  Bliaw  a.  still  more  satisl'tictorj 


Ij  tbo  c1 


_  .  .  jllar-bones  disappear,  tl 
^nddetg  be  throws  back,  and  vith  tl 
■qnacenieDl  of  all  tho  morbid  symptan 
fc  body  TfCOTer  Hcah,  aad  liie  ci.unt. 


, )  The  time  that  the  mpiratoi  muat  be  mod 
' '  depends  upon  circuautaiicefl ;  but,  in 
,  I  genenJ,   it  ibould  oot  be    diaoontinued 

I  f  under  it  twelTamonth,  and  Uiea  resumed 

n  the  first  si^  of  a  relapae.  Tho  only 
r  j  uasa  in  whicii  its  use  is  for  a  time  inter- 
I '  dieted  is  durine  spitting  of  blood,  when 

I I  tike  su^ar  of  lead  piUs,  leeches,  or  cuppinfir 
i\  on  tbo  chest  should  be  substituted,  CiU 
'  that  symptom  having  been  relieved  allors 
!  I  the  patient  to  return  to  the  only  certain 
t '  remedy  wo  posseu,  the  respirator. 

( I      Some  of  the  benefits  Cfaat  result  from 
this  treatment  aie  that    tho  patiei 

■  blisters  and  tartar  emetic,  which, 
1  many  of  the  drugs  now  so  papular  in  tno 
diseuo,  may  be  expunged  witliout  injury 
to  the  patient.  Mercury,  as  tending  to 
the  liguQfaction  of  tubercular  matter,  is 
decidedly  most  objeotionable.  For  the 
sounds  yielded  W  percussion,  Ae.,  see 
STBTnoBCOFE.      For    an  internal  trcat- 

the  respirator,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tho 
proBcriptions  g;iveu  onder  the  firsts  or 
palliative  treatment  of  cousumptioa. 

CONTAGION— Medically,  this  word 
fflgnifiee  the  sprsading  or  catching  of  a 
disease,  or  the  communicating  or  trans- 
ferring of  a  malady  ftora  one  pE 
another  by  cfmlaet  or  tirtich,  as  e 
lied  in  the  coses  of  itch  and  cow-p 
Grst  by  touch,  the  last  by  voce 
Several  other  diseases  are  in  tbe  same  way 
eoQtogiouB.  but  the  sboio  are  sufficient 

distmction  between  contagion  and  iiifec' 
f  on  many  using  tbe  one  word  to  imply 
both  thoBO  diseaj*es  propagnlcd  by  touch 
or  contagion,  and  tlioeo  mora  subtly  con- 
vey -d  fivm  one  body  to  another  by  tho 
—     agency  o"   •  '  "■ 


™pU- 
.— the 


)    gas    1 


mlarged  i 


■b,  doatine  on  tho  air,  is 
^4ux.i;u  <.u  Hu  uidfnown  distance  to  germi- 
nate u  a  new  soil,  and  again  sprvad  its 
corruptible  elements:  an  unciplomed,  but 
Huffie  ntly  well-auihcntieated  cause  of 
disease  known  as  infection,  and  of  wllicb 
typhus  fuver  and  small  poi:  ore  the  best 
LUtmplea. 

The  nature  of  uularia,  and  the  peculiar 
condil  on  of  the  atmosphere  favourable  to 
the  corriaao  of  this  invisible  goesamer 
poison  ^^'ili  be  explained  under  the  heads 
of  MalaHa  and  Infection,  which  Bee. 

LO'JTRACTIBILITY.  —  A  draning 
together;  an  inherent  poner  of  COTi^^Ta£^jVJ&.^ 
a  profesnonal  tona  used  to  oi^pteu  t^ 
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power  residing  in  all  muscular  fibre,  when 
extended  or  gulled  out,  to  return  to  its 
original  condition  without  injury. 

It  is  this  power  that  giyes  all  the  force 
to  the  muscles  of  the  body,  as  bcfora  a 
blow  can  be  struck,  a  step  adyanoed,  or  a 
motion  made,  the  muscle  or  set  of  muscles 
that  perform  tiie  act  must  first  be  drawn 
by  the  nerves  of  volition  and  motion  into 
a  more  or  less  rijnd  state  of  contraction. 
A  small  piece  of  India-rubber  drawn  out 
into  a  lengthened  string,  illustrates,  when 
the  stretch  at  one  end  is  removed,  the 
power  and  nature  of  muscular  contraoti- 
bility. 

CONTEAYEEVA  DOBfiTENIA.— A 
mucilaginous  plants  formerly  much  em- 
ployed as  a  tonic  diaphoretic  and  astrin- 
^^t.  From  the  absence  of  tannin  the 
mfusion  of  contrayerva  bark  makes  an 
admirable  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of 
iron  in  all  its  shapes.  A  strong  decoction 
of  the  plant  mixed  with  chalk,  and  dried 
into  round  masses  like  prepared  chalk, 
is  usually  vended  by  chemists  as  Con- 
trayerva BaUs,  for  children  during  teething 
or  diarrhoea. 

CONTUSIONS.— This  class  of  external 
injuries  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  bruises 
that  the  same  description  may  generally 
answer  for  both.  Each  is  an  injury  in- 
flicted by  a  blunt  instrument,  and  may  be 
effected  bv  blows,  falls,  or  collisions,  and 
is  attended  with  discolorations  and 
swelling.  Contusions  are  generally  more 
severe  than  bruises,  and  are  divided  into 
those  called  simple  and  compound.  The 
simple  contusion  differs  little  from  a 
bruise,  and  presents  a  discoloured  and 
partly  swollen  surface,  large  or  small 
accoiaing  to  the  severity  of  the  blow  or 
fall.  A  black  eye  is  as  often  a  contusion 
as  a  bruise.  Contusions  require,  in  most 
instances,  the  same  treatment  as  the 
former,  and  should  consist  in  applying  a 
pledget  of  lint  well  soaked  in  extract  of 
lead,  which  generally  will  bo  found  suffi- 
cient, in  one  or  two  applications,  to  cure 
the  accident. 

A  compound  contusion  is  a  much  more 
serious  injury,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
cutting  or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  the  cellular 
tissue  and  muscles  beneath  are  often  so 
seriously  disorganized  as  to  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  pulp.  Such  accidents  are  always 
more  serious  over  bones  thinly  covered 
with  flesh,  as  then  the  parts  injured  are 
liable  to  mortify  and  slough. 

The  TBEA.TMENT  in  such  cases  consists 

in  £rst  laj'mg  the  torn  or  cut  skin  as 

smooth  and  natural  as  possible,  removing 


any  sand  or  stones,  applying,  as  in  th 
former  case,  a  pledget  wett^  with  tiv 
extract  of  lead,  and  laying  awannlm 
poultice  over  all.  This  application  is  to 
be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  uA 
as  much  rest  given  to  the  part  as  posublBi 
See  Bbuiss. 

CONVALESCENCE.— By  this  term  ■ 
understood  the  period  between  the  cure  d 
a  disease  and  the  perfect  t&soverj  of  tin 
patient.    The  stage  of  convalescence  it^ 

auires  much  and  careful  watching,  Ait 
le  two  indications  to  be  fulfilled  nu^  be 
properly  understood  and  vigilantly  pro- 
vided for ;  namely,  to  restore  the  strenfd^ 
and  guard  against  a  relapse.  The  sptei 
of  time  occupied  in  a  recovery  is  extrend|y 
uncertain,  the  period  of  convalescence  afta 
some  diseases  being  very  tedious ;  it  is  alM 
always  a  critical  time,  in  which  the  cobi 
valescent  may  suffer  one  or  even  seveol 

CONVOLVULUS.--A    genu*  d 

{>lants  with  trumpet-shaped  flowers  bti 
onging  to  the  Natural  order  Ckmftohm 
lacea  ;  the  most  important  drugs  derifd 
from  the  genus  are  Jalap  and  Scamniog|yi 
which  see. 

CONVULSIONS  are  irregular  aid 
involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscnlM 
fibres  of  the  whole  or  apart  of  the  bod|j( 
caused  by  some  source  of  irritatifm  applM 
to  the  nervous  system, . 

From  whatever  cause  ibduoedi  upon  tihl 
removal  of  the  norroufti  infltienoe  wMd 
maintains  the  tone*  of-  tlMn  muscles,  tin 
equilibrium  being  withdtMHi|.tiMj(ZiMfi 
are  thrown,  into  violent  ovitrAQlion)  Joi 
the  extetuora^  being  put  onrt|ifrBM4 
are  inthear  turn  brought  intaMltai^JII 
an  alternate  contraction  of  thwiiiir'adBfl 
muscles  takes  place ;  but  the  fltawr%j>€ia( 
the  most  excited,  finally  overpowmthe  a 
tensors,  and  when  death  enflw%j<Hlft"^BM 
muscles  of  the  hands»  feeib^  fujfk}^  »* 
ioMndi  fiex^*  Convulsions  acA«til|0  cAa 
the  last  niQyements  of  a  liviQi^M^IM'V 
not  unfr^^^cntly  prove  an  ettiMit,  fljH 
of  restonHiMm>  frem<  sjmwp^  o»4ittiitiB| 
for  when  the  circulation  has  almost  uuMli 
and. the  heart,  rendered  too  lan^EJiucUyfib 
small  amoimt  of  blood  it  receiWNfttsM 
with  suffioiffnt  vigour  to  maintaimUftib  ^ 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the>eBi|n9Bl 
ties  forces  the  blood  through  the  veinf  iq 
to  the  heart,  and  by  that  accession  restom 
the  organ  to  its  natural  function.  Tb 
trembling  felt  in  the  limbs  from  cold  ii  i 
'  low  form  of  convulsion,  and  serves  in  i 
measure  to  increase  the  warmth  byi  B 
\  tke  Bamfimanner,  restoring  the  cirenlatSoa 
^  904 
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A  peiftet  oanTnlsion  consist  of  an  al- 
tOBita  oontzactum  and  relaxation  of  the 
owlflBt  uul  is  called  cloitio  convulsion^  a 
oaditiifli  that  may  he  exemplified  hj  the 
AattJDff  aid  opening  of  the  hand.  This 
ftn  of  the  diaeaae  is  shown  most  oom- 
|ktel^  in  hjstearia. 

Aaotker  farm  of  conyulsion  is  that  in 
vkidL  the  oontraotion,  instead  of  heing 
Unred  hy  relaxation,  is  succeeded  by 
ifi£ty  or  a  powerful  tension  of  the 
■rim;  this  is  called  tonic  convulsion, 
■i  it    exemplified    by   lock-jaw    and 

fincFTOiiB. — ^The   signs  that  indicate 

Ai^ppoaoh  of  convulsions  are  generally 

pna  m  the  head,  with  giddiness,  dim- 

MH of  sight,  cold  feet,  and  tremblings; 

(Mpng  chiUs  are  felt  extending  up  the 

vine;  the  eyes  become  bloodshot  and 

fntrade;    the  muscles  of  the  face  are 

BRgalarly  alfeotod,  causing  the  teeth  to 

(itttter,  as  if  the  patient  were  cold ;  the 

9^  are  rolled  about ;  the  tongue  is  pro- 

tnded;  the  patient  gasps  for  breath; 

ditches  Tiakntljiwith  his  hands,  which 

DBcften  ao  iMamodi<»dly  cknchcd  as  to 

drire  the  iidw  into  the  flirii ;  the  yeins 

welly  aai  beeome  distondedi  like  knotted 

Md^  end  the  whole  body  is  thrown 

■to  Mvere  oontraetimi.     Se  powerful 

t<kae  iamiiMiery  notions,  that  while 

BdM  their  infloence  it  often  requires 

ex  ot'tif/at  men  to  restrain  a  weak  ^rl, 

vlxna  ifr  aDoiher  time  a  woman  might 

)>uc  eoenedi     'Hum  state  or  paroxysm, 

■whidithe  patient  is  desperately  hirht- 

^with  his  arms,  striking  and  plunging 

y^  his  le^  and  writhmg  his  body  in 

^oy  eonoeivable  position,  may  endure 

boolja  few  minutes,  or  it  may  continue 

f^lioan.    In  some  cases  the  attack  may 

<Aatt  of  sereral  stages,  with  longer  or 

porter  intermissions,  or  periods  of  ex- 

"tte  langaor  and  exhaustion ;  when  in 

a  Bontait,  and  without    warning,  the 

■•  violent  convulsions  and  struggling 

■  Hwmed,  till,   cither  returning  more 

^ifly,  and  lasting  longer,  the  patient 

JfivM  pnder  their  severity;   or  having 

j^pr^  intermissions,    and    the    attacks 

■Mning  weaker,  the  paroxjsm  finally 

wWidw^  leaving  the  sunerer  completely 

poitnted. 

CiuaMk — ^Females  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
^neatly  subject  to  convulsions  than 
wt,  and  wbiatever  upsets  the  balance 
•'nenroua  power,  or  irritates  the  nervous 
^item,  acta  as  an  exciting  cause.  Ute- 
y  cKseasca,  menstrual  irregularity,  tape 
*»u,  mental  excitement,  the  sudden 
2Cfi 


receding  &om  the  surface  of  any  eruptive 
disease,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent 
on  a  prolonged  labour,  or  flooding,  are 
among  the  most  general  causes  with 
adults;  the  convulsions  of  infants  or 
children  proceed  from  acid  or  acrid  matter 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  water  on  the 
head,  the  irritation  of  teething,  worms, 
&0.     See  Advice    to  Mothbbb;    Iir- 

FA.NTS,  DiSEASBS  OF. 

Tbbatment. — This  must  depend  upon 
the  cause  that  has  in  the  first  instwioe 
produced  the  disease.  For  the  convulsions 
of  childhood,  the  warm  bath,  friction 
along  the  spine,  lancing  the  gums,  and 
an  aperient  powder,  wul  be  found  the 
most  suitable  remedies.  If  produced  by 
some  repelled  disease,  the  warm  bat^ 
with  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  or  blisters, 
must  be  resorted  to ;  while  in  those  cases 
where  the  convulsions  arise  from  uterine 
or  epileptic  causes,  those  diseasee  must  be 
referred  to  for  the  proper  treatment  to  be 
adopted. 

When  this  disease  occurs  in  a  AiU* 
bodied,  youthful  subject,  it  may  be  neces-' 
sary  to  bleed,  and  that  &eelv ;  but  in  most 
cases  the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy 
is  an  emetic  of  white  vitriol,  which  wiU 
more  frequently  break  the  chain  <^  mor- 
bid action  than  any  other  remedy.  The 
after  treatment  will  then  depend  upon 
circumstances,  and  the  ncUure  of  the 
exciting  cause;  in  general,  ammonia^ 
brandy,  ether,  And  camphor  are  required. 
When  convulsions  proceed  from  vegetable 
poisons,  the  stomach-pump,  ana  such 
means  as  are  prescribed  imder  Poisons — 
which  see — should  be  adopted.  In  bleed- 
ing a  patient  while  under  the  influence  of 
the  convulsion,  great  care  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  lest  in  the 
struggles  of  the  patient  he  should  transfix 
the  vein,  and  wound  the  artery  beneath. 
For  a  more  consecutive  mode  of  treatment 

see  *H  VHTRTtT  A 

COPAIBA,  *0E  COPAYVA,  BALSAM 
OF. — The  plant  which  yields  this  medical 
balm  is  a  native  of  tropical  latitudes,  and 
is  known  as  the  Copaifera  muUsfnffOf 
belonging  to  the  Natural  order  LsgU' 
minoscB.  The  balsam  of  capivi,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  is  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  by  making  incisions  in  the^  bark 
of  the  plant,  and  collecting  in  suitable 
vessels  the  resinous  juice  which  exudes. 
Capivi  acts  on  the  body  as  a  diuretic,  ex- 
pectorant, and  in  large  doses  as  a  purg^ 
tive,  and  cxei'oises  a  direct  and  special 
influence  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
bodj.    On  account  of  t\ii&  adXioii  oiiV\x& 
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liiuiiff  membrane  of  the  li 
the  &ag  luB  been  giren  i 
which  more  pioperlj  havu  kamr  Hut  la 
•ome  part  of  that  membrano.  Foremost 
among  tbeae  are  those  aifectiag  tHe 
urinMT  organs,  aa  in  chronic  diseiBes  of 
the  kidneji  Bnd  the  urethra,  in  fluor 
ftlbiu,  gleet,  and  gonorrh<£4.  In  a^ca- 
tione  ofthe  lining  membrane  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  Hir-paHagee,  od  in  cases  of 
cbronio  bronchilis,  upiri  has  also  been 
Btionel;  reoonuHpiidecl.  It  may  either 
be  taien  alone  or  ia  combination  with 
Uie  jolk  of  *n  eg^  or  mucilace,  ia  the 
form  of  an  emufflon,  or  sinjp^  floating 
on  a  little  peppermint  or  einnamoD  water. 
For  thoae  whose  ■t«mach  cannot  retain 
the  oqiiri,  or  wish  U>  aroid  the  smell  left 
in  (he  mouth,  an  ingenious  method  hoa 
been  latelj  adopl«d  of  enclosing  the 
balsam  in  a  thin  gelatinous  capsule, 
vhich  being  avaUoiicd  like  a  bolus  or 
larea  pill,  is  ultimately  dissolved.  The 
rank  smeli  attending  this  drug  is  the 
most  objectionable  property  it  possfespt. 
for  being  so  strong  and  peculiar,  it  is  apt 
to  betra;  its  use  in  the  breath  of  tbc 

etient.    The  dose  of  caplvt  ia  from  10  or 
diops  to  a  drachm,  or  small  teaspoon- 
fid,  taken  from  erer;  four  hours  to  three 

COPAL.— A  resinons  drug  posressing 
dinretio  properties,  but  seldom  employed 
in  medicme.ila  chief  use  being  to  Tamiah 
— vthen  dissobed  in  turpentine,  naphtha, 
OTR>intfl  of  wine — paper,  wood,  or  metals. 

COPPEa.— OBprum.  A  well-known 
metal,  of  a  yellow-reddish  colour,  which, 
on  account  of  it*  eitreme  ductility  and 
malleability,  is  of  great  value  in  the  arts 
in  regord  to  the  many  purposes  to  which 
it  can  be  applied ;  it  is  eight  and  a  half 
times  heavier  than  water,  and  possesses 
the  great  advantage  of  not  being  easily 
acted  on  by  the  atmosphere  libe  other 
metals,  while  its  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  salt  water,  renders  it  invaluable 
as  a  sheeting  for  the  bottoms  of  ships. 
Copper  is  the  most  sonorous  of  all  the 
metals,  and  is  found,  both  native  and  in 
combination  with  sulphur,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  though  the  finest  qualities  are 
found  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Turkey, 
Australia,  &c. 

pHEPlHiTlOHB   iHD   Us 

three  kinds  of  the  native  i 
as  the  common,  the  rose,  s 
Th«re  ore  only  two  prepar: 
"*  *~ —  ■--'  -'n  medicir 
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ncgar  and  the  oxida  m 

tate  of  capper.    'Bit 

OB,  or  blue  viCrioU-ii 

a  liquid  state  in  I 

^lldm 

t  ia  purified  by  dissolving,  fittering 
^vaporatiug  into  crystals.  The  an 
)r  Tcrdigns,  is  procured  bj  wBi 
dates  of  copper  with  vinegar  or  Iht 
if  wine,  and  setting  the  plates  to 
vhea  the  product  ia  ibrmed  on  the  lu 
if  the  metal,  in  the  form  of  a  gren 
IT  paste,  from  which  it  is  scraped 
Iried,  and  the  plates  again  submitts 
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cises  three  distinct  ac 

on  the  system 

astringent,  ant 

aaanescbaroticora. 

ic;    it  posses 

■es  also   a  fourth   a> 

metaU   taken    in    i 

doses  of  from 

rTil'srab^x^b, 

oppcr  isejtr 

mely  useful  m  man; 

ally  in  cases  of  vegetable  poifoning. 
as  astringent  in  a  coUyrium  for  weak 
in  the  proportion  of  1  grain  to  the  < 

conditioned  or  slu^sh  ulcers,  iu  the 

—  wpper,  used  in  meScine ;  the  one  a  as  an  eathorotic,  the  sulphale,  or 
L  ""mbmationofsulphuricBcid  and  copper— '  elono,  is  employed  in  ttc  form  of  a 
■  ■■■  ^aipbala  of  coppeii  and  the  other  I  rated  solation,  or  the  part  is  rulAcd 
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the  vet  crystal,  as  in  using  caustic,  or 
bj  eofiering  the  surface  with  a  lajer  of 
powdered  rolphate  of  copper.  The  article, 
tverer,  most  generallj  used  for  this 
pinoBeis  the  acetate,  or  verdigris,  which, 
Mde  into  an  ointment,  was  at  one  time 
ndi  used  as  an  application  to  cancerous 
iteen.  As  a  tonic,  the  action  of  the  sul- 
ph^  of  copper,  in  doses  of  from  ^  to  ^  a 
pun  three  times  a  daj,  ospeoiallj  for  the 
Milify  consequent  on  nervous  diseases, 
■di  as  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  &c., 
Aea.  made  into  pills,  is  both  satisfactory 
■d  pomanent.  Other  preparations  are 
KaKRonally  used,  as  the  nitrate,  carbon- 
ic and  ammoniate  of  copper ;  their  pro- 
miies,  however,  are  the  same  as  those 
ilmdy  given.  Its  effects  on  the  system 
fhm  taken  in  excess,  or  an  over-doso, 
rill  be  found  under  the  head  of  Poisonfi, 
riiidi  see. 

COPPERAS.—. The  name  commonly 
iren  to  certain  impure  mineral  salts 
sually  found  in  a  liquid  or  a  crystallized 
ate  m  mines,  ana  in  certain  soils  or 
irdis.  These  impure  salts  of  metals  are 
Rally  called  vitriols,  from  the  fact  of 
lor  ooBtaining  some  preparation  of  sul- 
kily waA  M'Bu^hurio  acid,  or  vitriol, 
lAMflf  dodgnated  by  its  colour,  blue, 
UK  IJVMB,  —  as  blue  copperas,  blue- 
ljy<r  vitriol  {sulphas  cupri) ;  white 
MiM%'  or  irfaite  vitriol  {sulphas  zinci) ; 
■Tftsea  eopperas,  sreenstone,  or  green 
ibid  {MOpkoB  fnrn).  Thus  the  three 
4>faat^  of  eopper,  iron,  and  zinc  are  the 
CM  mineral  salts  known  as  the  copperas 
fesch. 

COR.— The  Latin  for  the  heart ;  the 
oennost  cell  in  fruit ;  the  core  or  centre 
finy  substance.  See  Heabt. 
CORAL. — A  well-known  marine  struc- 
Be,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties, 
hind,  white,  and  black.  White  coral  is 
■Mtimes  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
rtifieial  teeth ;  the  most  serviceable  pur- 
*w  to  which  it  is  put  is  that  of  a  rasp  for 
■ftats*  gums  when  cutting  their  teeth. 
kt  tills  use,  however,  the  stick  of  coral 
kmid  be  roughed  by  intersecting  lines, 
^  a  fine  file;  when  so  made,  and  of 
jAeient  length,  and  properly  secured  to 
ie  bells  or  waist  of  the  child,  the  coral 
jwaes  of  great  service  during  the  period 
I  dentition  for  the  infant  both  to  bite  on, 
lid  to  rub  off  the  hard  skin  from  the 
pBs,  a  service  which  the  smooth  coral 
iM  not  effect. 

CORDIAL. — A  medicinal  beverage  or 
jy^to  comfort  or  strengthen  the  heart, 
■"*diiig  to  the  ancJes^  undentanding  of] 


the  word;  any  warm,  stimidating,  and 
grateful  liquid  acting  as  a  stomacmc  and 
restorative.  Cordials  are  generally  made 
with  essential  oils  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  combined  with  spices  and  sugar,  such 
as  noyeau,  cloves,  peppermint,  shrub, 
lovage,  cura^oa,  ratafia.  The  only  pre- 
paration in  the  Pharmacopoeia  that  can  be 
strictly  called  a  cordial,  as  being  stimula- 
ting, sweet,  and  grateful,  is  the  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  made  according  to 
the  Edinburgh  College.    See  Ca.udle. 

CORIANDER  SEEDS.— A  warm, 
agreeable,  and  aromatic  article,  used  to 
some  extent  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic 
and  carminative,  and  very  largely  by  con- 
fectioners and  distillers  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  confectionary  and  cordials. 

The  coriander,  Cat^iandrum  sativum, 
belongs  to  the  Natural  order  UmhelUfera, 
and  is  largely  cultivated  in  Rent  and 
Sussex.  The  seeds  are  generally  used  in 
making  infusions  of  senna  for  children,  or 
when  preparing  black  draught,  the  cori- 
ander being  added  to  correct  the  griping 
of  the  senna ;  the  powder  of  the  seeds  is 
also  used  in  carminative  mixtures.  Like 
all  aromatic  plants,  the  coriander  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  and  the 
seeds  are  sometimes  smoked  with  aniseed 
and  stramonium,  in  asthma. 

CORK. — Though  not'  Used  medicinally, 
this  article  is  too  useful  to  be  omitted  from 
a  medical  dictionary.  Cork  is  the  bark  of 
a  species  of  oak  growing  chiefly  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  As  no  insect  preys  on  this 
wood,  it  makes  a  good  lining  for  trunks, 
for  emigrants  who  have  to  reside  in  colo- 
nies where  ants  and  other  insects  abound. 
The  Egyptians,  on  this  account,  made 
coffins  oi  it,  first  painting  the  inside  with 
bitumen.  From  its  remarkable  buoyancy, 
cork  forms  the  basis  of  aU  floating  appa- 
ratuses in  case  of  drowning,  and  no  emi- 
grant should  consider  his  outfit  complete 
unless  a  cork  jacket  forms  part  of  his 
wardrobe.  From  being  a  non-conductor, 
cork  is  now  largely  used  for  inner  soles  to 
shoes  and  boots,  and  a  more  useful  pre- 
ventive against  damp  or  wet  feet  is  not  to 
be  found ;  and  in  this  variable  climate,  is 
a  precaution  that  should  not  be  omitted, 
especially  bj  females,  in  a  country  where 
so  many  diseases  spring  from  exposure 
to  wet  feet.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  an  excellent  black  paint  can  always 
be  obtained  by  burning  cork  shavings,  and 
rubbing  down  the  powder  with  any  con- 
venient oil.  The  cork  jacket  can  either  be 
purchased  ready  made,  ot  the  ena^rasiXi 
can  construct  one  fox  huDseAf  waa  V^e 
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other  mesraibeta  .of  his  £eunily.  In  the  first 
instanoe,  two  pieces  of  coarse,  thick  can- 
vas, the  shape  of  a  lai^e  waistcoat  or 
spencer,  with  two  h<des  for  the  arms,  are 
to  be  cut  out ;  four  large  plates  of  cork,  of 
a  sufficient  thickness,  are  next  to  be  pro- 
cured, the  two  front  ones  being  jEiEishioned 
into  the  shape  of  the  cloth  uont  of  an 
ordinary  waistcoat,  and  the  back  pieces  of 
the  form  of  the  two  portions  of  the  back; 
the  two  front  and  two  back  pieces  are  then 
to  be  stitched  to  one  of  the  canvas  shapes 
—oare  bein^  taken  to  leave  a  space  of  at 
least  two  mches  of  the  canvas  beyond 
the  front  pieces,  and  twice  that  distance 
between  the  front  and  back  pieces,  to 
allow  a  free  use  of  the  arms ;  asmall  space 
must  also  be  left  between  the  two  back 
pieces.  The  other  canvas  shape  is  now 
to  be  laid  above  the  cork,  and  each  of  the 
four  pieces  carefully  and  strongly  sewn 
ioimi(  so  as  to  retain  all  smoothly  and 
firmly  in  their  places ;  the  open  edges  are 
next  to  be  properly  bound  round,  anc^ 
lastly,  three  small  straps  and  buckles 
attached  to  the  front.  The  cork  waist- 
coat or  jacket  should  be  frequentlj  tried 
on,  so  as  to  acquire  despatch  m  the 
fastening  of  it. 

When  on  board  ship,  it  should  be  alwavs 
kept  hanging  by  a  nail  at  the  head  of  tne 
bed,  or  in  some  part  of  the  cabin  or  berth 
where  it  can  always  be  found.    See  Emi- 

COKNEA. — ^The  anterior,  transparent, 
convex  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which, 
of  a  firm,  tough,  and  horn-like  texture,  is 
sometimes  called  the  horn  of  the  eye. 
The  cornea,  like  the  glass  of  a  watch,  is 
let  into  a  rim  in  the  white  or  sclerotic  coat 
of  the  eye,  and  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
concentric  cellular  lamellae,  or  scales,  and 
is  covered  anteriorly,  or  on  its  concave 
side,  by  a  reflection  of  the  covering  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  which,  in  its  phy- 
siology, is  of  the  serous  order  of  mem- 
branes. The  principal  diseases  to  which 
this  horn-like  substance  is  liable,  are 
"  fleshy  excrescences  '*  growing  on  its 
surface ;  "  abscesses  "  forming  in  its  cells ; 
"ulcers,"  "ossification,"  "alteration  in 
the  shape  of  the  cornea,"  and,  the  most 
frequent  of  all,  "  opacities."  But  as  all 
these  are  surgical  ^Lseases,  and  can  only 
be  distid^uished  and  treated  by  a  medical 
man,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them 
here  more  fully;  all  that  it  is  requisite  to 
know  will  be  explained  under  Eye,  Dib- 
BA.SES  OF,  which  sec. 

COfiNS. — There  are  few  diseases  of  the 
bodjr,  however  .grave  may  be  their  con- 


sequences, that  produce  more  pain  ui 
discomfort  than  these  insignificant  m- 
durations  on  the  feet  and  toes.  WhvoacBi 
are  never  painful  on  the  hand,  and  so  in- 
tolerably sensitive  on  the  foot,  arises  fan 
the  unnatural  state  of  humid  heat  ia 
which,  from  childhood  to  the  end  of  life^ 
the  feet  are  always  kept,  and  bywUcb 
means  they  are  rendered  extremely  delioata 
and  susceptible. 

Corns  are  mere  indurations  of  the  ootida^ 
formed  by  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  fM 
or  toes.  Corns  are  of  two  deseriptiaiuh' 
the  common,  or  hard  com,  and  the  aaCI 
com ;  the  former  always  forms  on  the  top, 
side,  or  bottom  of  the  toe  or  foot,  wfajla 
the  soft  is  almost  always  produced  betwaai 
the  toes.  ThexEBATMBNTofthehaidoaa 
is  extremely  easy  and  simple,  and  menb 
requires  the  removal  of  the  pressure  £nVP 
the  part  for  a  few  days,  the  soaking  of  tihi 
foot  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  till  liu 
nails  and  callosities  are  sufficiently  idft 
ened  to  allow  of  their  being  freely  «■ 
with  a  sharp-pointed  penknife,  whenb^J 
patience  and  perseverance  the  whole,  ft 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  callosity  may  1P 
removed.  This  may  almost  alwaTa  t* 
effected,' if  care  has  been  taken  mt  b 
attempt  the  bathing  and  cutting  till  aJ 
tenderness  has  been  removed  trom  te 
foot  or  toe,  by  wearing  a  corn-plaster  fiv  * 
sufficient  Wgth  of  tune  to  ensure  aoeh  ; 
result.  With  respect  to  the  com-plaattf 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  it  lai||^ 
and  thick  enough  to  answer  the  two  te 
lowing  points, — 1st,  to  enable  every  ji* 
of  the  tender  corn  to  be  admitted  vM 
and  protected  by  the  circular  hole  in  tt> 
centre ;  and  2nd,  to  effectually  relieve  tlv 
com  from  all  pressure  of  the  boot  or  sho* 
the  first  can  only  be  effected  by  pundii*- 
the  hole  of  a  proper  size,  and  the  aecsa^ 
by  having  the  plaster  thick  enough  iB 
the  object  sought.  The  articles  wA.  & 
the  shops  as  corn-plasters  are  too  noift 
and  far  too  thin,  to  answer  either  pux|iofl 
proposed.  The  person  should  obtaui'- 
piecc  of  agaric,  soft,  fine  cork,  or  a  vtft 
thick  piece  of  buckskin,  have  the  suifiitf 
spread  by  a  chemist  with  adhesive  plartiW 
and  when  required,  cut  out  a  square  pia0 
— from  a  half  to  two  inches  square—a* 
then,  with  a  punch  and  hammer,strike  (Mi 
a  central  circle,  sufficient  for  the  first  olJM 
sought — that  of  properly  taking  in  all  tfef 
callosity.  The  heat  of  the  foot  will  g«B* 
rally  cause  the  adhesive  side  of  thepIaaW 
to  stick,  when  care  must  be  taken,  in  pit' 
ting  on  the  sock,  that  the  plaster  is  Mj 
moved  from  its  proper  position:  thafctb 
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m.  properlj  effeeted  will  be  told 
hr  whm  the  boot  is  put  on,  bj  the 
ufiram  the  removal  of  the  pressure. 
I  j^aster  should  be  put  on  every 
I  all  tenderness  has  subsided,  when 
bing  and  eutting  are  to  be  adopted, 
lave  been  minute  in  the  description 
e  necessary  precautions,  because, 
the  evil  to  be  cured  is  so  trifling, 
en  the  source  of  so  much  real  dis- 
;  and  suflfianng,  that  the  reader  will 
akfol  for  any  sure  and  practical 
f  relieving  so  serious  an  annojance; 
B  recommendations  given,  if  pro- 
■nied  out,  are  certain  to  realize 
tefit  promised. 

ooms  are  to  be  treated  precisely  on 
te  principles, — ^removal  of  t^e  pres- 
1  the  absence  of  the  tenderness; 
I  the  feet,  and  the  removal  of  as 
i  the  com  with  the  point  of  the 
ad  the  nail  of  the  finger  as  can  be 
ted,retttming,  after  a  few  days'  rest, 
completion  of  the  process.  The 
eculiarity  in  this  case  is  in  the 
r  relieving  the  pressure;  for  though 
^t  boot  in  the  first  instance  was  the 
it  is  the  pressure  of  the  next  toe 
[lenerally  keeps  up  the  evil,  the  soft 
ang  either  situated  on  the  side  of 
,  or  at  the  bottom,  between  the  two 
rhen  on  the  side,  a  piece  of  buck- 
ister,  of  a  proper  size,  is  to  be  per- 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  so  placed 
fanit  the  entrance  of  the  com  and 
k  the  opposite  toe  touching ;  but 
ituated  at  the  base,  a  small  bar  of 
:ker  plaster,  made  adhesive  on  both 
liohe  placed  between  the  two  toes, 
mg  taken  not  to  let  it  touch  the 
nd  repeating  it  every  day,  till  the 
d  irritation  is  subdued. 
f  persons  recommend  the  ^plica- 
strong  acetic  acid,  lunar  caustic, 
pe,  or  caustic  potass,  with  the 
'destroying  the  indurated  cuticle; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  apply 
ithout  their  spreading  to  the  sur- 
ig  skin,  and  often  causing  great 
■u  pun,  they  should  not  be  em- 
enieciaUy  wlien  a  more  elBTectual, 
ad  expeditious  course  is  offered 
:  the  only  preparation  that  should 
applied  to  a  com  is  the  extract  of 
nd'that  only  is  useful  when  em- 
far  soft  corns. 

tNXJ  CEEVL  —  Hom  of  stag, 
oi;   the    professional    name    for 
taoBionia,  or  the  spirits  of  harts- 
Sea  Ammonia.  I 
'OSAj^-The  crown.  TheonfytermB 


in  medical  aoieiice  receiving  this  name  are 
two  in  the  branch'  of  anatomy — ^the  co- 
ronal  suture,  "the  crown  seam,"  ap- 
plied to  the  serrated  junction  of  the  frontel 
bone  of  the  skull  with  the  two  parietal  or 
side  bones  of  the  vault;  and  some  blood- 
vessels of  the  heart  having  a  fanciful  re- 
semblance to  a  crown,  and  called  the 
coroiuzry  arteries. 

COBONOID  PROCESS.  — A  pro- 
jection on  the  small  bone  of  the  arm 
(the  ulna),  and  so  called  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  crow  {corone). 

C0EPU8.  —  A  bodv.  The  word  is 
used  very  freely  in  the  plural  in  the 
science  of  anatomy  to  express  small 
elevations  in  the  brain,  ana  structures 
of  a  different  character  to  the  organ  in 
which  they  are  found,  occurring  in  other 
parts. 

C0EPU8CULUM.— The  smallest  part 
or  physical  atom  of  a  body ;  a  very  small 
body ;  a  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  some 
minute,  hard  elevations  on  the  valve  of 
the  aorta. 

COEEOBORANTS.— Medicines  which 
are  supposed  to  make  strong  the  body; 
in  other  words,  tonics  and  stimulants,  as 
bark,  wine,  beef,  and  porter. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.  —  The 
dry  muriate  of  quicksilver,  or  bichloride 
of  mercury,  composed  of  one  proportion 
of  quicksilver  with  two  of  chlorine. 
Though  one  of  the  most  violently 
corrosive  and  irritating  of  all  our  mineral 
poisons,  corrosive  sublimate,  properly 
used,  and  administered  in  the  form  of  an 
alcoholic  solution,  becomes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  our  mercurial  pre- 
parations. 

The  most  practical  and  efficacious  mode 
of  administering  corrosive  sublimate  is 
in  the  following  formula  and  dose.     Take 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  10  grains. 

Spirits  of  wine  ...  1  ounce. 
Dissolve.  Take  6  drops  of  the  solution 
in  a  little  water  twice  a  day  for  three 
days,  after  which  7  drops  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  manner  three  times  a  day 
for  the  same  period,  and  finally,  10  drops 
three  times  a  day  for  the  three  days  more, 
till  the  dose  reaches  10  drops  five  times 
a  day,  when  another  rest  is  to  be  observed, 
the  drops  being  each  time  renewed  in 
the  smallest  quantity,  gradually  increased, 
and  so  on,  alternately  discontinuing  and 
resuming  the  amount  or  frequency  of  the 
dose.  The  decoction  of  dandelion,  with 
sassafras  and  ground  ivy,  and  t\ie  vum^^e 
or  compoond  <£coetion  o€  fMiX«apexii)\flL,  oxe 
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the  two  best  alterative  and  tonic  medicines 
that  can  be  taken  with  the  corrosive 
mixture,  either  of  these  articles  being 
used  instead  of  water,  if  the  patient 
chooses,  as  a  vehicle  in  which  to  take 
the  mercurial  drops.  The  best  antidotes 
to  corrosive  sublmiate  are  —  raw  eggs,< 
white  of  egg,  flour  and  magnesia,  and 
any  alBuminous  articles.    See  Poisoks. 

COKKUGATOR  SUPEECILII.  — 
The  name  of  a  pair  of  thin  superficial 
muscles,  situated  below  the  skin  of  the 
forehead,  the  action  of  which  is  to 
corrugate  or  wrinkle  the  forehead:  the 
principal  muscles  used  in  frowning. 

COKSET.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  articles  of  female 
dress,  and  though  many  of  the  worst 
diseases  of  the  chest  have  been  developed 
and  are  frequently  greatl;^  aggravated  by 
tight  lacing,  the  indiscrinunate  warfare 
carried  on  by  medical  men  and  public 
writers  against  the  use  in  any  form  of  a 
garb  that  confines  the  motions  of  the 
thorax  is  marked  by  as  much  cant  as 
ignorance.  No  medical  man  whose  ex- 
perience has  lain  largely  among  women, 
and  who  has  studied  the  requirements  of 
the  female  system  at  different  periods  of 
life,  would  risk  his  reputation  by  such 
an  unmeasured  condemnation.  That 
stays  are  as  necessary  to  a  woman,  after 
a  certain  stage  of  life,  as  a  bandage  is 
for  a  sprain,  no  man  who  is  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject  will  deny.  Stavs, 
or  rather  corsets,  however,  are  quite 
uncalled-for  toith  grotoing  girls,  unless, 
indeed,  there  should  be  some  natural 
deformity  or  weakness  to  correct.  The 
idea  that  such  a  rigid  encasement  is 
requisite  to  give  contour  to  the  bust, 
and  impart  a  graceful  carriage  to  the 
figure,  is  equiQly  erroneous.  Up  to 
17  or  18,  or  perhaps  till  her  marriage, 
no  young  female,  if  she  takes  due  care 
of  her  person,  and  does  not  acquire  bad 
habits,  has  any  occasion  to  wear  a  corset 
for  the  mere  sake  of  support  and  strength. 
Whatever  is  worn  up  to  that  time  round 
the  chest  requires  neither  whalebone  nor 
steel,  nor  any  tension  more  rigid  than 
that  afforded  by  strings  or  straps.  But 
to  the  mother  who  has  domestic  duties 
to  perform,  and  children  to  nurse  and 
suckle,  the  corset  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity;  and  that  it  may  effectually 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  demanded 
—-support  and  comfort — it  must  be  laced 
with  sufficient  tightness  to  insure  those 
objects.  That  tight  lacing  is  injurious, 
especiallj  witik  yowag  gais,  and  more 


particularly  with  those  of  natnnOf 
narrow  chests,  and  in  whose  famiHH 
there  are  seeds  of  consumption,  no  on* 
will  deny ;  but  the  tig^ht  lacing  wludi  n 
married  woman  employs  is  never  of  ft 
nature  likely  either  to  develop  or  aggnviit 
pulmonary  disease. 

It  is  a^inst  the  imiversal  employmeofc 
of  steel-ribbed  stays  and  tightly  dnen. 
corsets  in  young  women  tmder  20  yein^ 
that  both  authority  and  reason  shoaUL 
be  directed  to  urge  the  disoontiniuaiM 
of  a  system  deci&dly  hurtful,  and,  ftfe 
we  shall  have  reason  hereafter  to  shoVp 
perfectly  useless  for  the  object  aimed  at. 

COBTEX.— Bark;  the  Latin  for  ilt 
bark  or  rind  of  any  tree  or  firuit,  as  tifl 
cortex  querci  (bark  of  the  oak),  cortit 
aurantii  (rind  of  the  orange).  Baricsfli 
trees  are  ailmost  all  astringent  and  tonio  il 
their  effect  on  the  system,  the  former  no* 
perty  residing  in  the  tannin  contained  i0 
most  barks — that  principle  which  convodl 
the  hide  of  an  animal,  when  subjected  l2 
it,  into  leather.  The  bark  which  contaifl 
the  largest  amount  of  this  principle  il 
that  of  the  oak ;  hence  its  employment  il 
the  tan-yard.  Quassia,  cascanlla,  Mi 
some  others,  are  barks  destitute  0 
tannin. 

COSMETICS.— A  class  of  medicameil 
applied  externally  to  the  body  for  fti 
purpose  of  preserving  the  bloom  aH 
beauty  of  youth,  or  restoring  tliGP 
attractions  when  lost  or  in  the  progiflM 
of  decay.  This  branch  of  empniol 
practice  has  on  the  Continent  bcfli 
reduced  almost  to  a  science,  and  in  tii 
country  we  have  at  present  female  pio 
fessors  of  the  art,  whose  practice  embiMi 
patients  in  the  highest  rank  of  social  Itt 
Thou^,  in  its  extended  form,  the  priB 
ciples  of  the  art  embrace  the  regenentioi 
of  the  whole  system  by  baths  and  manqsa 
lations  to  the  body,  it  is  chiefly  to  'di 
head,  face,  bust,  hands,  and  arms  1W 
the  mystery  of  cosmetic  practice  is  iisui^l 
directed.  Erom  the  time  of  Medea,  wh* 
she  restored  the  bent  and  wrinkled  ftnl 
of  Jason's  father  to  the  lithe  figure  tM 
lusty  beauty  of  his  early  manhoodi  iB 
nations  have  more  or  less  dabbled  in  tti 
art  of  revivifying  age  and  retaining  ^ 
freshness  of  youth :  but  that  they  hij 
never  succeeded  is  proved  by  tha  ^ 
success  that  still  marks  the  practice;  iv 
as  the  chief  articles  used  for  the  p^^P''* 
are  derived  from  the  mineral  kingWi 
the  baneful  consequences  that  follow  theK 
use  become  as  punishments  on  the  ^b^ 
mace  or  vaaity  of  thoee  who  ad<mt  tnett 
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iaoDg  the  articles  most  used  are  lead, 

■oeoiy,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  ars^c. 

BbhI  powder,  .that    compound   which 

•etmns  and  ladies  of  fashion  use   so 

ataHiTdj   to   give    a   blooming   com- 

floian  to  the  nrak  and  face,  is  prepared 

litk  bismuth  powder,  or  white    oxide, 

nd  ISteach.  chalk,  with  a  small  amount 

ilcumine  to  counteract  its  deadly  white- 

im;  it  is  usua^y  ^ut .  on  as  a  liquid 

•■post,  and  the  lady  has  to  sit  for  some 

tine  before  her  complexion  is  dry  enough 

topoEinit  the  after  touches  of  rouge,  and 

Mer  pigments  to  intensify  the  eyelashes 

ndbrowa.    From  what  we  have  already 

■ieoneeming  the  absorbing  and  exhaling 

Merties  of  the  skin,  the  extreme  danger 

rfuBs  blocking  up  the  pores  of  the  most 

natiTe  part  of  the  body's  sur&ce  will 

k  evident  to  all.  .  Eornot  onljjr  is  all 

itmble  and  insensible  perspiration  pre- 

nted,  but  when  the  body  becomes  heated, 

iatlMorbents  take  up  the  mineral  from 

fte  eotide  and  carry  it  to  the  system, 

liae  it  is  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 

iov   its    influence    on     the     nervous 

■imisation  by  a  partial  paralysis  of  the 

•fads  or  the  comer  of  the  mouth.    ]^or 

iflai  the  only  danger.    The  skin  is  made 

MiB|e  and  wrinkled  by  fine  lines,  soon 

Iki  sll  its  natural  smoothness,  and  the 

bi^  is  at  length  compelled  to  paint  by 

%  is  well  as  by  night,  to  enable  her  to 

md  the  public  gaze. 

A  little  of  this  injurious  effect  may  be 

pfuted  by  first  covering  the  face  and 

■•■t  with  lard  or  cold  cream,  when,  after 

bog  filled  up  all  the  pores  by  this 

■us,  and  wiped  the  skin,  the  wash  of 

|>ri  powder  may  be  painted  in.    There 

^•ertain  strong  odours  and  gases  which 

fcjpsinted   lady  must    car^'ully  avoid 

^Dg   in    contact  with,   or    she    may 

^inrer  her  pi>arly  bloom  in  a  few  scconc(s 

*lnated  into  a  leaden  mask  or  a  negro's 

4dacai.      Sulphuretted     hydrogen     or 

^ifkut  in  any  form,  or  the  eating  or 

Ismell  of  onions,  are  two  of  the  causes 

>Udk  prodoco  this  effect.    Nearly  all  the 

>adieB  used  so  frequently,  imder  the  name 

( kalydora,  Circassian  cream,  milk    of 

••ei,  and  which  are,  though  injurious, 

he  least  hurtful  of  cosmetics,  arc  gcnc- 

iDj  prqiared  by  beating  down    bitter 

wmas  with  rose  or  elder-flower  water, 

■d  adding  firom  1  to  2  grains  of  cor- 

ODTe  nbhmate  to  each  ounce  of  liquid, 

set  almonds,  Castile  soap,  and  sper- 

d  being  mere  addenda  ; — almond  oil, 

ic  potass,  essential  oil  of  almonds  as 

i  perfnmi^  and  water,  bein^  hjsomo  used  ^ 
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to  make  a  cosmetic  cream.  Elder-flower 
water  is  among  the  most  serviceable  of 
all  the  washes  for  the  fiuse,  and  when 
used  to  remove  freckles,  with  1  grain  of 
corrosive  sublimate  added  to  each  4» 
ounces,  a  lotion  of  considerable  utility- 
is  produced,  which  may  be  employed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  good  results. 
Those  ladies,  however,  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve tiieir  good  kwks  the  longest,  will 
trust  rather  to  a  happy,  cheerful  mind, 
a  little  constitutional  aperient,  the  use 
of  the  bath,  and  simple  elder-flower  water 
as  a  lotion  for  the  fetce,  than  resort  to  the 
deadly  properties  of  mineral  cosmetics, 
as  tiiose  already  eniunerated  as  being 
used  for  the  purpose. 

COSTA.— A  rib. 

COST-E.— The  ribs  of  the  body,  form- 
ing  the  sides  and  part  of  the  back  and 
front  protection  of  the  thorax,  bein^ 
united  posteriorly  to  the  spine,  and 
anteriorly  to  the  breast-bone.  There  are 
twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  in  both  nude 
and  female,  divided  into  the  true  and 
false:  the  true  are  the  first  seven  from 
above  downwards,  each  being  inserted 
into  the  breast-bone,  or  s^mtuw,  in 
front;  the  false  are  the  five  last,  con- 
nected together  and  to  the  sternum  by 
cartilage.    See  B.IBS. 

COSTIVENESS.— A  confined  state  of 
the  bowels.  Costiveness  is  either  acci- 
dental or  natural.  The  best  remedies  for 
this  affection  of  the  bowels  are  exercise, 
a  large  amount  of  solid,  bulky  food,  coarse 
bread,  or  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour, 
and  mild  aperient  medicines. 

COTTON.— The  downy  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  seed  of  the  cotton  plant, 
and  which,  after  imdergoing  many 
manipulations,  is  finally  woven  into  the 
fabric  denominated  calicoes,  used  for 
surgical  bandages;  it  is,  however,  in  it^ 
fine,  loose,  carded  state,  and  when,  ad- 
hered to  paper,  it  is  prepared  in  sliccts 
and  called  waddinff,  that  cotton  becomes 
so  valuable  an  agent  to  the  surgeon  as  a 
dressing  to  scalcb  and  bums,  for  applica- 
tions for  the  car  in  deafness,  and  for 
the  teeth  when  wetted  with  laudanum, 
creosote,  tincture  of  myrrh,  &c.,  in  tooth- 
ache. See  BuBKS,  Scalds,  Wadding, 
Deafness,  &c. 

COTYLEDON  UMBILICUS.  —  The 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  called  Navel- 
wort,  which  see. 

COUCHING.  — The  operation  for 
cataract  is  called  by  this  name ;  coucliing 
consists  in  depressing  the  cataract  Q'OLt» 
of  the  axis  of  sight,  or  e\&o  t\i(b^diA»^^^»Ji^<- 
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ment  to  the  riglit  or  left,  breaking  up 
and  disturbance  of  the  opaque  lens — tJtie 
cataract — in  any  way  bo  as  to  reomore  it 
from  the  line  of  yision.  This  delioate 
operation  is  perfonned  bj  a  peculiar  kind 
of  crochot'looking  needle.  The  obscuritjr, 
when  so  removed  and  dismembered,  being 
in  time  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the 
eye. 

COUGH. — ^A  spasmodic  eflPort  of  nature 
by  a  convulsiTe  action  of  the  lungs,  to 
relieve  that  organ  of  some  load  or  op- 
pression hurtfiu  to  the  due  performance 
of  its  function,  whether  from  the  exuda- 
tion of  some  tenacious  mucus  or  phWm, 
or  fix>m  blood  or  pus  efEused  on  its  suruice 
or  into  its  cells.     Cough  is   always   a 

rptom  of  some  disease  or  affedtion: 
most  frequent  are  influensa;  catarrh, 
or  cold;  bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic; 
hooping  cough;  phthisis.  With  elderly 
persons  cough  sometimes  becomes  per- 
manent throughout  the  winter  months  of 
every  year.  In  general,  cough  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  that  has  called  it  forth,  and  also 
according  to  the  character  of  the  expec- 
tcnution,  as  to  whether  it  is  thick  or 
thin. 

Treatment  of  <m  Infiuenea  Cou^k. — 
Take  of— 

Compoimd  tragacanth 

powd^ 2  drachms. 

Lump  sugar  .    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 

Hot  water 6  ounces. 

Bub  smoothly  down  in  a  mortar,  adding 
the  water  by  d^^rees. 

Tincture  of  tolu  ...    1  drachm. 
Spirits  of  nitre    ...    3  drachms. 
Paregoric  .....    4  drachms. 
Spirits  of  mindererus  .    1  ounce. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every 
four  or  six  hours. 

Catarrhal  Cough. — Take  of— - 
Syrup  of  squiUs,  syrup 
of  tolu,  of  each ...    1  ounce. 
AntimoniaJ  wine     .    .    \  ounce. 
Spirits  of  mindererus  .    1  ounce. 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabio    1  ounce. 
Paregoric,  uod  spirits 
of  nitre,  of  ^ich     .    .    \  ounce. 
Mint  water    .    .    .    .    2|  ounces. 
Mix :  one  tablespoonful  to  be  given  every 
three  hours,  and  two  at  bedtime. 
Bronchial  Co«^A.— Take  of— 
Nitrate  of  potass     .    .    \  drachm. 
Tartar  emetic      ...    3  grains. 
Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces. 
Laudanum     ....    1  drachm. 
Mix :  take  two  tablespoonfuls  every  three 
jbouTs. 


AjBthmatieal  and   ChromU  Brondtia^ 
ComtA.— Take  of— 

Gum  ammoniainim      .  .  1  draoihm. 
Nitrate  of  potass    .    •    ^  dradmL 
Camphor  water  ,    ,    .    Qi^  ounces. 
Bub  till  thoroughly  inoorpoirated;  thai 
add — * 

Mucilage 1  ounce. 

Tincture    of    bensoin 
(compound) ....    2  dradunSi 
Mix :  a  tablespoonful  eyery  three  houik 
Take  of— 

Peppermint  waiar  .    •    8  ounces. 
Gum  ammoniacum.    •    1  drachm. 
Anmionia  (carbonate)  •    1  scrupla. 
Mix,  and  make  a  smooth,  creamy  miztuxBi 
then  add— 

Tincture  of  squills,  and 
tincture   of   tolu,   of 

each 2  drachmsb 

Spirits  of  nitre    ...    4  drachms.. 
Spirits     of     sulphuric 

ether 2  draohms. 

Mix:    two  tablespoonfuls   to    be   takfli 
every  three  or  four  hours,  or  when  n 
quired. 
Take  of— 

Dover's  powder  ...  §  drachnu 
Carbonate  of  a.Tnmonia  \  dnu^m. 
Camphor  water  .    .    .       enough  t 

makeSouncfl 
Syrup  of  squills  .    .    .    6  drachms*  ■ 
Spirits  of  nitre    ...    3  draohms. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  tbn 
times  a  day. 

The  cough  in  the  spasmodic  disease  c 
hooping  cough  must  be  treated  by  oUtf 
means  than  mere  remedies  for  a  synqytof 
(see  Hooping  Cough)  ;  but  for  the 
thaj;  sometimes  lingers  after  the  spai 
character  has  been  subdued,  the  IbllowiB 
is  a  very  useful  expectorant  reme^. 
Take  of— 
Syrup  of  squiUs,  syrup 
of    tolu,     antimonial 
wine,  of  each    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 
Mix:    a  teaspoonful  to  be  given  oeM 
sionally. 

For  any  slight  ordinary  Cough* — Tal 
of— 

Compound  almond  con- 
fection      \  ounce. 

Cinnamon  water      .     .6  ounces. 
Mix,  and  form  an  emulsion,  to  whic 
add— 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 
Spirits  of  mindererus  . 
Syrup  of  tolu .... 
^timonial  wine  .  . 
Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls 
occaBJonally. 


2  drachms* 

1  ounce, 
edracfama. 

2  drachms* 
to   be   tdDB 
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HTENANGE.  —  The  human 
anos  ha*  heen  called  the  title- 
the  soul,  and  the  miixor  of  the 
Hai  without  eoing  the  full  length 
r  of  these  figures,  it  is  certoin 
J  intelligent  medical  man  of 
i  experience  can  read  in  the 
f  a  patient's  visage  a  very  near 
ge  oi  the  nature  of  the  illness 
presses  him,  and  eyen  form  a 
guess  of  the  organs  whose 
rity  are  causing  all  hu  sufferings. 
Atnral  pallor  sometimes  pervading 
nres  gives  a  clear  insight  to  a 
heart,  a  loss  of  power  in  the 
*  coming  faintings,  or  of  internal 
sj^e;  while  the  florid  fScu^e  and 
ems,  taken  with  the  configuration 
head,  quite  as  plainly  mdicate 
ling  apoplexy  or  congestion:  in 
dous-  coimt^ance  and  wistful 
rain,  he  reads  the  progress  of 
disMse  in  either  the  heart,  its 
or  the  lungs:  a  quick,  restless 
lisitive  face,  with  abrupt  motions, 
fever  of  some  serious  type,  with 
ebral  excitement ;  while  a  square, 
I  visage  progrnosticates  those 
diseases  that  too  frequently  end 
rm  and  mania.  See  FiiOB. 
JTER  EXTENSION.— A  term 
mrgeiy  in  the  reduction  of  a  frac- 
en  the  operator  extends  or  pulls 
in  one  direction,  while  the  assist- 
iping  the  other  portion  above  or 
e  fracture^  extends  his  part  in  a 
direction,  till  the  fractured  por- 
he  bone  are  placed  in  their  proper 
.  See  FsACTUBE. 
fTEE  lEEITATlON.— Asystem 
lies  designed  to  relieve  some  in- 
implaint  by  the  pain,  irritation, 
they  excite  in  the  parts,  textures, 
ranes  lying  above  the  seat  of  the 
The  most  popular  example  of 
irritation  is  holding  a  burnt  or 
tn^nber  to  the  fire;  the  theory 
lat  like  cures  like,  and  that  the 
dUs  the  lesser  injury, 
er-irritants  embrace  both  the 
ad  the  potential  cauteries — heat, 
diy  or  moist,  blisters,  and  stimu- 
li! kinds. 

P-DE-S  O  L  E I L.— Sunstroke, 
desi  and  dangerous  disease  is  very 
lis  country,  pr  any  part  of  Europe, 
opical  latitudes  is  very  common, 
J  among  those  who  do  not  take 
t  care  to  keep  the  head  well  de- 
nom  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sim : 
k  it  generally  aosuaden,  that  the  j 


person  has  only  time  to  be  conscious  of  an 
instantaneous  and  excrudatin^  pain  in 
the  head,  before  he  sinks  insensible  to  the 
earth,  or  on  the  deck  of  the  diip — struck 
down  as  if  by  an  instant  apoplexy. 

The  TBBATHEirT  in  such  oases  is  to  be 
guided  in  a  great  measure  by  the  age  of 
the  patient ;  bleeding,  however,  either  Irom 
the  arm  or  temples,  must  be  immediatolv 
adopted,  cold  lotions  applied  to  the  heaa, 
and  the  nape  of  the  neoik  oiq>ped;  the 
patient,  moreover,  is  to  be  kept  perfectly 
still,  and  in  a  darkened  chamber,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  r^^imefn  aixioHj  adopted, 
and  by  the  exhibition  of  tiie  following 
mixture,  after  a  dose  of  calomel  and  croton 
oil ;  take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....    1  ounce. 
Tartar  emetio    ...    2  grains. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Mix:  three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

COUBT  FLASTES.->This  aromatic 
and  ele^^t  preparation  is  made  by  streteh- 
ing  a  piece  of  black  saroenet  tightly  over  a 
Ixmrd,  then  laying  on  with  abrush  a  coat  of 
thick  isinglass,  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  when  prqperly  diy,  laying  on  a  coat 
of  varxush,  prepared  by  dissolving  gum 
benzoin  and  China  turpentine  in  spirits  of 
wine ;  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  cutting  it 
into  lengths  of  a  yard  long,  or  squares  tor 
books  and  ornamented  wrappers. 

COW  POX.— The  slight  febrile  symp- 
toms tbat  attend  this  artifioiid  disease  are 
hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 
notice  here.  All  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  under  Inoculation  and 
Vaccination,  which  see. 

COW  TREE,— The  Palo  devaea;  the 
Spanish  name  for  the  tree  by  which  this 
remarkable  example  of  vegetation  is  dis- 
tinguished. The  cow  tree  is  a  native  of 
South  and  Central  America,  and  is  usually 
found  growing  on  the  barren  side  of  a 
rockv  hill,  or  from  the  arid  sand  of  the 
parched  plain  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  tree  itself  participates,  in  its 
outward  semblance,  with  the  sterile 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  grow^,  and 
lifts  its  dried  bole  and  withered  arms  like 
a  dead  and  sapless  trunk  over  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  as  if  only  waiting  the 
first  breath  of  tnc  coming  storm  to  be 
stretched  prostrate  on  the  sand.  Tet  at 
sunrise,  when  the  native  Indian  pierces 
its  dry  bark,  a  stream  of  the  richest  bal- 
samic juice  issues  in  gallons  from  its 
shrivelled  rind.  The  fluid  that  daily 
exudes  from  the  incisions  made  in.  \^ 
trunk  possesses  an   agieeaib^d   «xcima.NAi& 
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smelly  and  in  its  nouriBhing  qualities  and 
general  characters  doselj  resembles  ani- 
mal milk.  Not  one  of  the  least  remarkable 
facts  connected  with  this  tree  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  though  belongpng  to  a 
poisonous  order  of  plants,  it  yields  not  only 
a  harmless,  but  a  nutritious  substance. 
The  cow  tree,  called  also  the  Arbol  de  leche, 
and  botanically  known  as  Galactodendron 
utilet  is  found  in  greatest  perfection  in 
the  Caraccas,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo.    See  Milk. 

COW-ITCH,  OR  COWHAGE.  — The 
Dolichos  pruriens,  as  this  plant  is  botani- 
callj  called,  belongs  to  the  Natural  order 
JLeguminos^Bf  and  is  a  native  of  tropical 
regions.  The  only  part  of  the  phmt  that 
has  any  medicinal  use  is  the  stiff  hair  that 
covers  the  external  surface  of  the  small 
pod  that  constitutes  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 
The  intolerable  and  persistent  itching 
which,  these  hairs  produce,  when  only  the 
smallest  atom  touches  the  cuticle,  has 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Cow- itch,  and 
has  been  long  a  favourite  but  cruel  agent 
in  practical  jddn^.  Hie  only  medical  use 
to  which  this  article  is  appued  is  to  kill 
worms,  especially  the  large,  long,  round 
species  known  as  the  lumhrici;  and 
this  it  effects  by  mechanical  means — the 
sharp  hairs  of  the  dolichos  |)icrcing  the 
worm's  tender  body,  like  myriads  ot  fine 
needles.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  pre- 
pared for  use  is  to  take  a  spoonful  of 
treacle,  honey,  or  jam,  and  grasping  one 
of  the  pods  of  the  cowhage  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  scrape  off  about  10  grains  of  the 
hair  with  a  knife,  mix  them  with  the 
honey  or  treacle,  and  give  the  whole  to"  the 
child  every  ni^ht  at  bedtime,  for  a  few 
occasions ;  giving  a  powder  of  jalap,  scam- 
mony,  axid  calomel  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  morning,  to  expel  the  dead  worms, 
and  the  slime  or  nidus  in  which  they  en- 
gender. Should  the  dolichos  ever  get  on 
the  skin,  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
relief  is  instantly  to  wash  the  part  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  and  afterwards  rub 
lard  or  pomatum  into  and  over  the  irri- 
tated duticle.    See  Woems. 

COXA, — The  Hip,  which  see. 

COyZA.— A  cold  in  the  head,  with 
running  of  the  eyes  and  nose.  See  Cold 
IN  THE  Head. 

CRAB'S  CLAWS,  CRAB'S  EYES.— 
Different  names  for  the  common  prepared 
chalk.    See  Lime. 

CRAMPS  are  irregular  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  whole  or 
different  parts  of  the  body,  causing  most 
serere  pain  bj  tho  knotty  and  hardened 


state  into  which  their  fibres  areemufcrBcted. 
Though  cramp  may  involve  the  greater 
number  of  the  muscles  at  onoe^  the  puts 
most  generally  affected  are  thote  of  Hut 
feet,  legs,  thighs,  abdomen,  and  arms. 

The  CAUSE  sometimes  proceeds  finjok 
the  sudden  application  ox  cold  to  ^ 
heated  body,  dieunp  sheets,  wet  feet,  or 
wet  clothes ;  the  irritation  produced  on  tiie 
nervous  system  by  the  absorption  of  iead» 
arsenic,  or  other  mineral  poisons^  and  tikB 
exhaustion  on  long-continued  evacuataonsy 
as  in  cholera ;  from  the  specific  action  of 
some  animal  virusy  as  in  the  bite  of  venom- 
ous reptiles,  and  in  bathing,  finom  eomii^ 
in  contact  with  cold  springs,  and  a  UfO 
lengthened  stay  in  the  water. 

TBEATaiENT.— Friction  will  alw&js  be 
found  iiie  most  valuable  means  for  fib* 
duing  cramps,  whether  general  at  load,  j 
and  if  nothmg  else  can  be  obtained,  Ibt 
hand  alone,  or  a  piece  of  flannel,  if  fio- 
perly  used,  may  be  always  made  of  ternoB 
When  a  hot  bath  can  bo  obtaixbed,  H 
should  always  be  employed  immediaiHl^ 
and  friction  used  while  in  the  water.  Iv 
the  more  local  kinds  of  cramp,  an  embiD! 
cation  of  camphorated  oil,  turpentine,  oiil 
spirits  of  hartshorn  is  to  be  employrij 
rubbed  in  with  the  hand  in  the  diiec^iai 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  For  the  cn»Bpi 
that  arise  &om  constitutional  causes,  tw 
remedies  ordered  under  the  head  of  tiioit 
diseases  must  be  consultod;  whi)e  M 
ordinary  local  cramps,  the  embroeatkfl 
prescribed  above,  with  friction,  andbotthi 
of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  wiU  be  found  ii 
be  generally  sufficient.  The  only  intenal 
remedy  demanded  is  an  occasional  drao^ 
composed  of  1  ounce  of  brandy,  ^  adraduB 
of  sal- volatile,  25  drops  of  laudanum,  1^ 
drops  of  ether,  and  2  ounces  of  wat» 
See  CoNVULflioirs,  Spasms. 

CRANBERRIES.— These  are  a  codj 
ing,  refreshing,  and  very  agreeable  sew 
fruit,  growing  extensively  in  the  nortii^ 
parts  of  Europe,  and  as  an  article  w 
dietary  capable  of  being  made  into  vary 
temptmg  and  wholesome  pies  and  tart!. 
Li  consequence  of  their  antiscorbutic  aafl 
refrigerant  properties,  a  large  jar  of  craa- 
hemes  should  form  a  part  of  the  effl^ 
grant's  sea  stock,  as  they  will  afford  • 
luxury  on  many  occasions,  either  M  a  ]^ 
or  pudding,  when  a  change  from  salt  few 
to  such  a  dish  will  bo  most  acceptaw 
(see  EMiaBANx) ;  or,  mixed  with  wat*! 
strained,  and,  if  necessary,  sweetened,  thej 
will  make  a  delightful  cooling  drink  to 
fever  patients  or  persons  suflfering  fro* 
thirst  m  hot  climates.    See  Dbikes. 
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CBAyiOLOGY.--See  Phbeitolo&t. 
CSAimJM.-- The  skull;  the  profes- 
uune  for  the  eight  bones  which, 
nited,  eomplete  the  sph^id  cayit j  of  the 
kid,  cr  osput.  See  Skull* 
CBASSAMENTUM.— The  dot  of  the 
Uood;  the  thick,  red  mass  that  sepa- 
ntes  from  tiie  blood  within  a  few  minutes 
ifter  being  withdrawn  from  the  body, 
viiOe  tiie  whej,  or  watery  part,  called  the 
mm,  flows  around  it.    See  Blood. 

CREAM. — ^The  rich  and  oleaginous 
fotioa  of  all  milk,  which  rises  to  the 
■ifim  after  the  milk  has  been  exposed 
fcra  ftw  hours  in  a  dish  favourable  to  the 
inoMB.  Cream,  tiiough  containing  the 
odbat  portion  of  the  milk,  is  hardly 
Wed  to  weak  or  delicate  stomachs,  on 
Moont  of  the  oleaginous  elements  it  con> 
Inns.   See  Milk. 

CREAM  OF  TAETAB.— The  super- 
Ivtnte  of  potass  or  bitartrate  of  potass. 
Ivtar  is  obtained  from  red  wine  casks, 
Here  it  is  d^KMdted  in  the  form  of  a 
hovB,  ajBtalluied  cake ;  it  is  then  dis- 
•ired  in  boiling  water,  filtered,  and 
MfNvated  into  crystals,  which  being 
F*vdared,  yield  the  cooling  substance 
tMUDoidy  Imown  as  the  cream  of  tartar. 
^Potass. 

CKEMASTOR.— The  name  of  a  muscle 
M  draws  up  and  corrugates  the  skin  of 
It  scrotum.  The  cremastor  is  an  in- 
Mlntwy  muscle,  and  consists  merely  of 
ifev  fibres,  thinly  spread  over  the  inner 
^&oe  of  the  cuticle, 

CREOSOTE.— A  yellowish  viscid  fluid 
<f  la  extremely  strong,  pungent  odour, 
'■BMwhat  resembling  tar,  of  a  hot,  rank, 
^  caustic  taste,  and  considerably 
l^nrier  than  water.  Creosote  is  obtained 
W  wood-tar,  and  after  having  been 
^ti^lojed  expmmentally  in  the  cure  of 
^tBj  diseases,  has  at  last  become  station- 
By,  as  a  doubtful  remedy  in  two  of  the 
M  opposite  charactei^---diseascs  of  the 
tis,  and  toothache.  Creosote  has  somc- 
Bsss  been  found  extremelj  useful  in 
ifltpag  the  sickness  peculiar  to  preg- 
ttncy,  and  also  the  prostrating  retching 
^  sea-flidmess ;  it  has  at  tiie  same  time 
iMB  often  given  with  great  benefit  in 
MrtiDna,  and  other  affections  of  the  respi- 
Biterf  organs,  and  as  a  tonic  has  been  of 
isries  in  indigestion ;  but  unfortunately 
ftcie  resnlti  are  so  few  and  far  between, 
^  tkej  cannot  be  taken  as  certain  effects 
ts  be  antidpated.  As  a  stimulant  to  ill- 
^gjtioned  ulcers,  and  in  certain  eruptive 
'""'•■Ls  of  the  skin,  creosote,  made  into 
la  ointment,  ii  ahnost  tdwaya  attended  / 
SOS  ' 


with  satisfactory  results;  while  as  an 
application  to  toothache,  a  few  drops 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  applied  on  oot'ton 
to  the  tooth,  will  most  frequently  afford 
direct  relief;  the  obnoxious  taste,  how- 
ever, is  often  regarded  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  The  best  way  to  use  creosote  is 
to  dissolve  30  drops  with  5  of  oil  of 
juniper  in  2  drachms  of  spirits  of  wine, 
mix  the  whole  with  1  ounce  of  mucilage 
and  the  same  quantiW  of  syrup,  and 
finally  add  4  ounces  or  water.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  such  a  mixture  may  be  taken 
three  times  a  day  as  an  internal  remedy 
for  scorbutic  or  other  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Creosote  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  both  to 
decayed  teeth  and  when  a  few  drops 
smeared  on  paper  are  placed  in  a  safe ;  tor 
it  serves  not  only  to  drive  away  all  insects, 
but  has  the  property  of  keeping  the  meat 
fresh  for  several  days  longer  timn  it  could 
be  otherwisepreserved. 

CREPITUS.— A  grating  noise  made 
by  the  two  edges  of  fractured  bones 
when  they  rub  together;  and  is  one  of 
the  indications  of  a  fracture  which  the 
surgeon  listens  to  hear,  when  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

CRESSES. — ^The  common  watercress, 
the  Zepidium  satiwinii  is  ctowu  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  though  nearly 
every  brook  in  the  three  kingdoms  pro- 
duces it,  so  large  is  the  metropolitan 
consumption  of  this  wholesome  salad,  that 
large  districts  in  Hampshire  and  other 
counties  are  regularly  cultivated  with 
them,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  London 
market.  Watercresses  are  an  agreeable, 
pungent,  and  refreshing  article  of  diet,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  au  the  antiscorbutic 
herbs,  and  though  with  weak  stomachs 
they  are  apt  to  rise  and  produce  flatulence, 
they  are,  as  a  purifier  of  thS*  blood,  and  in 
all  affections  of  the  skin,  unsurpassed  for 
their  wholesome  effica^. 

CEETA.— Chalk.    See  Lime. 

CRETINISM.— A  species  of  insanity 
approaching  to  idiotcy,  depending  on  an 
imperfectly-developed  brain,  and  a  scrofu- 
lous condition  of  the  blood.  This  low 
mental  standard  is  generally  found  to  exist 
in  those  who  have  the  guttural  malforma- 
tion of  a  goitre.  The  inhabitants  of  whole 
valleys  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  are 
found  afflicted  with  this  double  misfortuno 
of  eoitre  or  bronchocele,  and  idiotcy  or 
cretmism.     See    Goitbe,  and   Debby- 

SHIBB   l^ECK  • 

CRIBRIFORM    PROCESS.— The 
name  of  a  process  in  one  oi  \\ie\>Qine&  cli 
the  skull,  so  call^  &oni\>o\xi^  i^tIqi^Xi^ 
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with  holes,  like  a  siere,  for  the  passage  of 
nervous  filaments. 

CKICOID  CAETILAGE.— Oneof  the 
cartilages  composing  the  larynx,  or  organ 
of  Toice,  and  so  ofQled  from  its  anmilar 
shape.    See  YoiOE,  Oboanb  07. 

CEINIS.  — The  hair,  chiefly  of  the 
head.    See  Hais. 

GBISIS. — ^The  period  at  which  a  disease 
was  supposed  to  have  attained  its  height, 
and  £rom  which  it  was  said  either  to 
decline,  ending  in  convalescence,  or  the 
patient  would  sink  under  his  disease;  a 
period  when  there  was  a  change  either  for 
the  better  or  the  worse. 

CBITICAL  DAYS.— Among  the  old 
physicians,  and  even  down  to  the  last  thirty 
years,  these  were  days  when  it  was  said 
that  certain  changes  showed  themselves 
in  fevers  and  other  diseases,  by  which 
events  might  be  foretold  from  those  criti- 
cal changes.  It  was  the  custom  to  main- 
tain that^vo«ra6^  cases  of  fever  always 
manifested  a  disposition  to  terminate  on 
certain  days,  called  critical ;  these  were  the 
3,  6,  7,  9, 11, 14, 17,  and  20,  all  the  inter- 
vening days  being  classed  as  uitfavow' 
able,  or  non-critictu,  except  4  and  6,  which 
were  redded  as  only  secondary  critical. 

CROCHET.— A  larse  steel  instrument, 
in  shape  somewhat  like  a  crochet  needle, 
and  used  in  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

CEOTON  OIL.— The  Crotontiglii  is  a 
plant  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Natur^  order  Ewphor- 
biacea,  Croton  oil  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  pui^ratives  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  ihe 
berry  of  the  plant. 

Uses  and  Pbopebties.  —  Croton  oil 
acts  violently  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal  as  a  powerful 
cathartic,  and  by  a  sympathetic  action  on 
the  bladder  also;  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  it  both  irritates  and  inflames,  and  if 
retained  long  enough  will  blister  the 
cuticle.  From  the  speed  with  which  it 
acts,  croton  oil  is  a  very  valuable  remedy 
in  all  casiss  of  emergency,  as  apoplexy, 
lock'jaw,  madness,  and  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  instant  action;  for  a 
drop  or  two,  or  the  wet  cork  wiped  on  the 
tongue  or  the  inner  lip,  will  in  a  short  time 
operate  freely.  The  dose  is  from  1  to  2 
drops :  when  rubbed  on  the  chest,  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  it  produces  a 
pustular  eruption,  like  tartar  emetic. 
Croton  oil  given,  in  excess  acts  as  an 
irritant  poison,  and,  like  mazerean,  pro- 
duces an  acrid  burning  taste  in  the  throat, 
on  which  account  it  is  aidvisable  to  give  it  in 


the  form  of  a  pill,  by  which  meom  matk 
of  that  annoyance  is  avoided.  Its  anti- 
dotes are  emollient  drinks,  opinm,  aauno- 
nia,  and  the  hot  haih.    See  Fonovs. 

CROUP.- This  disease— an  inflsdiaw. 
tion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe, — both  from  the  im- 
portance of  its  situation,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  runs  its  course,  is  one  sc 
the  most  dreaded  and  fittal  affisotions  in. 
the  range  of  juvenile  diseases. 

The  CAUSES  which  lead  to  croii|),  or 
cynanche  trachealis,  though  sometiBMa 
depending  on  a  low,  damp  situatiim,  sio 
far  more  frequently  induced  by  constxta- 
tional  than  local  aoddents,  and  are  to  be 
looked  for  rather  in  certain  charaeten  in 
the  child,  such  as  a  leucophlegma^  oc 
white  skmned,  puffy,  indolent  habit  ai 
bodv,  than  ^om  external  influenoeo. 
Children  of  a  dull  and  sluggish  tonpeim* 
ment  are  far  more  liable  to  eroiq)  tiaa 
the  thin,  active,  and  sanguineous.  Tbtt 
period  at  which  the  disease  most  genertU^ 
occurs  is  between  the  ages  of  three  and  tall 
years.  Croup,  at  certain  wet  seasons,  ii 
often  epidemic,  and  by  some  has  becB 
considered  contagious ;  Dut  in  this  respeet 
it  is  only,  like  hooping  cough,  sympathet^ 
cally  so,  children  taking  it  &om  imitatifli 
rather  than  from  infection. 

Symptoms. — These  begin  with  restiM** 
ness,  which  in  a  few  hours  is  followed  Itf 
a  wheezing  in  the  throat  and  hoaneaa^ 
most  heara  during  sleep,  while  a  dtfrt 
dry  cough  soon  after  succeeds,  atteodrf 
with  a  tightness  and  constriction  in  tkl 
throat,  indicated  by  the  child  trecflBoAj 
raising  its  hand  to  the  part,  as  if  t» 
remove  some  obstruction.  The  difficoMgf 
of  breathing  becomes  rapidly  more  di^ 
tressing,  ana  the  face  assumes  an  asp^ 
of  great  anxiety ;  the  veins  in  the  nsA 
become  swollen  and  knotted,  orvariooa^ 
and  the  voice,  every  time  the  child  ip^^ 
or  coughs,  has  a  sharp  metaUio  litt 
which  soon  settles  into  a  steady  sooB^ 
like  the  crow  or  croupy  noise  made  \J 
fowls  when  caught  and  held  in  the  bfo^ 
that  character,  in  fact,  which  has  ^i^ 
to  the  disease  the  poptdar  name  wmdiit 
bears.  The  cough,  at  first  dry,  is  altaf  * 
time  attended  by  a  thick  ropy  expecto»" 
tion,  which,  clinging  like  glue  to  *!• 
fauces,  and  extremely  difficult  to  rMDO*% 
causes  the  child  great  suffering  to  ^pd| 
the  patient  appearing  half  suffoeated* 
its  Jbortivo  attempts  to  void  the  adhennS 
whitish  phle^.  With  these  8yinpt«*J 
come  on  thirst,  heat,  and  coniidiiabw 
fever;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  vibntiBf* 
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ui  the  ehild  to  obtain  air 
to   aich   the  neck    back  in  a 
BBOst  distieasing  to  witness;  till 
>ty  of  countenance  and  difficulty 
lUon  increasing,  the  little  patient 
iiottt  the  third  day,  strangulated 
intcRuption  of  air  to  the  lungs. 
anil  jams  of  this  disease  usuulj 
i  in  the  evening,  and   become 
d  about  midnight,  the  patient 
freer  and  better  during  the  day. 
trahie   termination  may  be  ex- 
rken  the  ezpeetontion  is    free 
(  first,  the  breathing  little  inter- 
ith,  amd    the   febrile    ^mptoms 
tmt  a  fatal  result  may  be  antici- 
ben  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of 
^  are  great,  the  metalUc  sound 
lie,  MUX  there  is  no  appearance  of 
fttian.    That  parents  may  see  the 
'  of  attending  to  this  fatal  disease 
to/jr,  and  better  understand  the 
r  whidi  the  different  remedies  are 
e  purpose  explaining  the  peculiar 
iction  which  takes  place  in  croup, 
reason  why  it  is  so  rapid  in  its 
nd  often  so  fiital  in  its  terinination. 
is  an  inflammation  of  that  deli- 
abrane  which,  continued  from  the 
ines  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
U9  and  windpipe,  and  finally  of 
dkial  tubes,  or  air-passages. 
^  the  inflammation  may  extend 
larvnx  to  the  bronchi  in  g^ieral, 
kks  is  confined  to  that  portion  of 
bnuie  lining  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
he  ooittequence  of  this  inflamma- 
>  induce  the  vessels  of  the  mem- 
throw  out  a  thick,  tough  secre- 
psotect  the  structure  trom  the 
i  up.    This  effusion,  in  character 
bm  coat  of.  gelatine,  and  called 
nally  the  adoeniitious  or  false 
le^  is  spread  out  along  the  whole 
roftoe  of  the  tracheal  tube.    This 
rithin  a  sheath,  though  rendering 
ilbing  much  more  difficult  and 
re,  would  still  not  of  itself  prove 
the  fnnetion  of  breathing,  but  the 
ions    membrane    possesses    this 
diaraeter,  that  as  soon  as  the 
aaiage  has  been  lined,  the  mem- 
kiiet  either  above  or  below,  and, 
fiBser  of  a  glove  dropped  down 
9,  effecfeoally  cuts  off  all  access  of 
the  lungs,  thus  accounting   for 
Mi  of  the  child,  by  straightening 
ial:aiid  arching  the  neck,  to  over- 
&  impediment  that,  once  completely 
Uiminaiiii  its  life. 
toadnee  the  zeabsorption  of  this 
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false  membrane,  loosen  it  frmn  its  hold  of 
the  windpipe,  and  cause  it  to  be  expelled, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  the  physician  are 
bent;  hence  the  importax^  of  using 
energy  and  despatch  in  the 

Tbeatmbnt. — This  should  commence 
with  a  warm  bath  and  an  emetic  of  e^ual 
parts  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial  wme, 
the  dose  consisting,  according  to  •  the  age 
of  the  child,  of  from  a  teaspoonf ul  of  each 
to  a  dessertspoonful,  giving  a  little  warm 
water  after  to  promote  the  vomiting. 
One,  two,  or  three  leeches  are  next  to  be 
placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast- 
bone, and  the  bleedine  f(nr  a  short  time 
enooura^^  by  a  hot  fomentation.  One 
leech  will  be  sufficient  for  a  child  up  to 
two  years  of  age ;  after  three  years,  and 
up  to  six  or  seven,  three  leeches  wUl  be 
sufficient;  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
to  make  them  bite  over  a  bone,  that, 
should  there  be  any  trouble  in  stopping 
the  bleeding,  pressure  may  be  safely  U8e£ 
A  lon^,  narrow  piece  of  flannel,  two  or 
three  times  folded,  is  next  to  be  squeezed 
out  of  hot  water,  and  hastily  wrapped 
roimd  the  child's  throat  as  warm  as  it  can 
be  borne  without  pain.  As  often  as  this 
gets  cold,  another  flannel  similarly  served 
should  be  in  readiness  to  be  put  on  the 
instant  the  first  is  taken  oS,  and  in  this 
manner  a  succession  of  fomentations  are 
to  be  continued  till  relief  is  obtained,  or  a 
blister,  if  necessary,  is  substituted. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fomentations 
are  commenced,  the  following  purgative 
powder  is  to  be  given,  and,  an  liour  after- 
wards, one  of  the  antimonial  powders 
ordered  below,  which  is  to  be  repeated 
everv  half  hour  for  four  hours  without 
check. 

Pwrga^we  Powder,    Take  of — 

Calomel 3  grains. 

Scammony  powder  .    .    6  grains. 
Jalap  powder      ...    6  grains. 
Mix,  and  give  the  whole  directly  to  a  child 
from  six  to  eight  years  of  age ;  half  of  it 
to  a  child  two  years  old;  and  two-thirds 
to  one  of  four  years. 

AnHnumial  Powdere,    Take  of — 
Lump     sugar,     finely 
powdered     ....  26  grains. 

Calomel 6  grains. 

Tartar  emetic  ...  2  gprains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  mto  eight 
powders.  One  of  these  powders,  eiwer 
placed  on  the  child's  tongue,  or  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  water  in  a  spoon, 
is  to  be  given  an  hour  after  the  pur- 
gative powder,  and  repeated  every  half 
hour  till  expended.    These  powdera  wiUL 
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siiit  any  age  from  two  years  to  six;  above 
that  period  they  must  be  made  one-half 
stronger.  At  the  expiration  of  five  hours 
from  the  first  powder,  should  the  bowels 
not  have  actea  freely y  a  little  senna  and 
manna  tea,  in  a  dose  of  from  one  to  two 
tablcspoonfuls,  is  to  be  given.  If  a 
decid^  improvement  has  not  by  this  time 
begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  continues,  with  the  other 
symptoms,  the  child's  feet  and  legs  must 
be  plunged  into  hot  water  till  they  assume 
a  red  and  speckled  appearance ;  they  are 
then  to  be  wrapped,  m  flannel,  and  the 
heat  kept  up  by  a  bottle  of  hot  water ;  the 
fomentation  to  the  throat  is  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  a  blister  placed  across  the 
neck  over  the  organ  of  voice. 

When  the  symptoms  commence  severely, 
the  emetic  should  be  repeated  two  or 
even  three  times  before  resorting  to  any 
other  means,  except  the  fomentation  to 
the  throat,  and  allowing  nearly  an  hour 
to  elapse  between  each  vomiting  for  the 
child  to  recover  its  strength.  When  this 
treatment  is  necessary,  the  blister  should 
be  applied  to  the  neck  concurrently  with 
the  leeches  and  the  purgative  powder,  and 
if  that  is  not  necessary,  from  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  with  the  antimonial  powders, 
the  other  measures  of  plunging  the  feet 
in  hot  water,  and  keeping^  up  the  heat, 
being  adopted  in  their  due  order.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  child  must  be  again 
immersed  for  about  two  minutes  in  a  hot 
bath,  and  mustard  poultices  applied  to  the 
legs  and  thighs,  which,  unless  there  is  a 
surgeon  at  hand  to  attempt  the  last  and 
only  chance — opening  the  throat  by  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy — is  all  that  can 
be  effected  for  the  child. 

After  the  abatement  of  the  worst  symp- 
toms, the  powders  must  still  be  continued, 
though  they  need  not  be  taken  so  fre- 
quently; the  second  supply  may  be  given 
at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
finally  every  three  hours.  As  soon  as  the 
calomel  and  antimony  begin  to  act  ex- 
cessively on  the  bowels,  ha&  a  drachm  of 
chalk  and  six  grains  of  powdered  kino  are 
to  be  added  to  the  whole  quantity,  so  as 
to  check  the  action  and  keep  the  minerals 
in  the  system.  When  the  strength  of  the 
child  seems  to  give  way,  it  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  few  spoonfuls  of  negus,  or 
brandy  and  water,  or  by  an  injection  of 
beef  tea.  The  patient  should  be  kept  as 
upright  in  the  bed  as  possible,  and  after 
the  disease  has  been  conquered,  it  must  be 
treated  by  a  course  of  antispasmodics  and 
tonics,  and  by  a  change   of  air.     All 


children  liable  to  croup  shonld  be  waimlv 
dressed,  and  till  their  tenth  or  twd^ 
year,  every  care  taken  to  guard  them  from 
sudden  colds  or  damps. 

Some  practitionon  bleed  firam  the  neck, 
use  the  nitrate  of  silver  fireely,  and  h&v« 
found  great  benefit  from  a  rapid  succei- 
sion  of  hot  applications  to  the  tlvoat, 
which,  in  the  commencement,  sometimes 
saves  the  necessity  of  a  blister ;  the  direc- 
tions, however,  which  have  been  given 
are  those  which  a  lai^  experience  hu 
warranted  as  the  most  safe  and  beneficiaL 

In  no  case  should  mustard  plasters  bt^ 
kept  on  children  in  croup  longer  than  tes 
minutes,  or  blisters  for  more  than  four 
hours. 

CROUP,  SPASMODIC;  or  Xorys- 
aismus  Stridulus,  or  Crowing  Croup.— 
This,  though  likewise  a  disease  of  child- 
hood, and  fuso  a  croup,  is  a  distinct  dieeaa^- 
from  the  former — ^^^  being  aninflammft- 
tory,  this  a  purely  spasmodic  disease,— sad 
consists  of  a  crowing  inspiration,  attendedi 
with  a  purple  complexion  and  a  rigid  stii»' 
of  the  muscles,  the  thumbs  being  preeaeit. 
down  on  the  palms,  and  clenched  in  ti# 
hands,  with  the  extremities  livid  aod* 
swollen ;  there  is  no  eouffh,  but  the  con-  J 
vulsions  supervene.  j 

The  symptoms  are  very  brief,  and  bega  , 
with  the  child  being  roused  in  the  ni^ 
from  its  sleep  with  a  sudden  start  of  alam; 
the  inspiration  soon  becomes  difficult  and 
laborious,  the  countenance  rapidly  tunt 
turgid  and  purple,  convulsions  succeed, 
and  the  child  soon  expires  from  asphyxik. 

Tbbathekt. — This  consists  of  puttiiiil 
the  patient  in  a  warm  bath,  with  coUi 
applications  to  the  head,  and  while  in  tiv- 
bath,  bleeding  either  from  the  neck  or  iOBfc* 
The  most  efficient  remedy  has  been  found' 
to  be  6  grains  of  tobacco  infused  in  ^ 
ounces  of  water.  The  cases  of  spasmodiS' 
croup  are  fortunately  very  rare,  thoi^- 
the  same  temperaments  are  liable  to  ws'' 
as  to  the  former  variety  of  the  disease. 

CEUCIAL.-— A  term  used  by  surgeoBf 
when  they  make  or  order  an  incision  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross — one  perpen* 
dicular  cut,  and  another  transversely 
through  the  centre  of  the  first.  This' 
form  IS  very  advantageous  in  deep-sea^ 
abscesses,  as  the  wound  is  more  easily 
kept  open,  and  the  contents  of  the  absoeii^ 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  escaping. 

CRUDITIES.— Any  acid  or  rawindi-' 
gestible  substance  in  the  stomach  aiv^ 
bowels 

CRUS.— The  Leg,  which  see.  Frofl* 
this  word  comes  Cbusa,  or  legs,  a  tern' 
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•lied  by  axiatomists  to  small  processes 
he  bnm,  bearing  a  fancied  resemblance 

EUSTACE^-— From  wwto,  a  sbelL 
mals  with  a  hard,  sbcllj  covering,  like 
lobster.  The  Crustacese  belongs  to 
third  diyiskm  in  the  animal  classifica- 
1,  and  to  which  it  forms  the  second 
!ff.    See  As IMAL. 

;UBEBS,  OB  JAVA  PEPPER.— This 
m  and  stimulating  drug  is  the  fruit  of 
Indian  tree,  belon^g  to  the  Natural 
er  PiperaeeiB,  and  is  a  warm,  aromatic, 
i  stimulating  spice,  a  little  larger  than 
ek  pepper.  The  only  preparations  of  it 
gei^eral  use  are  the  powdered  berries, 
pepper,  and  an  essential  oil,  of  which 
xmtains  a  large  amount,  and  which,  in 
irenience  anp  medicinal  properties,  is 
aeriw  to  the  powder,  as  tluit,  by  drying 
d  keq>ing,  loses  much  of  its  Tolatile  oil, 
d  with  it  the  greater  part  of  its  efficacy. 
From  their  action  on  the  mucous  mem- 
me  and  urinaiy  organs,  cubebs  are 
^7  esteemed  in  all  gleets  and  dis- 
uges  from  those  parts.  The  dose  is 
01  1  to  2  drachms  three  times  a  day. 
feir  drops  of  the  oil  made  into  a  pill,  or 
dnchm  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
johol  and  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
ints  of  juniper,  and  a  teaspoonful  taken 
a  little  mucilage  or  gum  water,  three 
aes  a  day,  will  be  found  a  more  effectual 
vtij  for  gonorrhoea  than  any  amount 
oidmaiT  cubeb  powder. 
CUBIl?,  THE.— This  is  a  name  given 
anatomists  to  the  inner  bone  of  the 
Mnn — the  ulna.  Among  the  Bomans, 
I  edbit  meant  the  whole  forearm, 
onse  it  was  the  part  on  which  they 
lit  when  on  the  cubitum,  or  couch 
tee  the  table.  See  TBiCLii^inM. 
Anrng  the  Hebrews,  the  cubit  was  a 
CMore  defined  as  be^pining  at  the  point 
f  the  dbow,  and  endmg  at  the  knuckle 
link  of  the  middle  finger,  or  a  foot  and  a 
*lt  The  Scripture  cubit,  however,  was 
9>al  to  6  feet  9  inches  and  880  decunal 
!«ti. 

CUBOID,  or  Cube-shaped.— One  of  the 
|<*ci  bones  forming  the  tar»us,  or  ankle 

CDCUMBEB.--Thi8  well-known  fruit, 
'■  owMNt,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
^"^  OacmrbUaeett,  is  too  well  known  to 
^  deoeription.  Cucumbers,  though 
lowing  eooling,  purgative,  and  diuretic 
I'^vties,  and  to  persons  of  strong  ap- 
ffly  and  rapid  digestion  affbrdmgf  a 
'Wwome  and  asTecM>le  article  of  food, 
"^  to  those  of  dwcAte  oonatitutioos  and 


feeble  digestion  positively  hurtful,  proving, 
in  numerous  instances,  the  direct  cause  of 
diarrhoea,  and  often  of  cholera. 

They  are  extremely  liable  to  remain 
with  a  sense  of  cold  oppression  in  the 
stomach,  causing  flatulence,  pain,  and 
distention :  in  no  case  should  they  be  eaten 
without  pepper;  the  additions  of  vinegar 
and  oil  are  matters  of  individual  taste. 

Pickled  cucumbers,  or  those  preserved 
in  brine,  of  which  the  Germans  are  so 
fond,  may  form  part  of  a  sea  stock  for 
the  emigrant,  as,  when  long  confined  to 
one  routmo  of  dietary,  any  change  in  the 
form  of  acid  vegetable  becomes  a  whole- 
some addition  to  the  meal. 

The  wUd  cucumber,  which  possesses 
such  drastic  and  poisonous  properties,  is 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  active  principle  known  as  Elaterium, 
which  see. 

CUCUBBIT.— A  glass  vessel,  made 
somewhat  like  a  cucumber,  used  by 
chemists  in  distillation.  • 

CUMIN  SEED.— The  seeds  of  an  um- 
belliferous plant,  formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine on  account  of  their  warm,  aromatic, 
and  stomachic  properties,  but  now  almost 
exploded.  The  seeds,  like  anise  and 
others,  are  sometimes  smoked  by  asth- 
matical  patients,  and  a  carminative — a 
cordial  water — ^is  distilled  from  them. 
With  these  exceptions,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  extinct. 

CUNEIFORM.— Wedge-shaped.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  ankle  joint. 

CUP,  BITTEB.— This  article,  to  be 
found  in  all  our  chemists'  shops,  is  a 
novel  method  of  extempori2ing  a  tonic 
infusion.  The  article  is  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  goblet,  fashioned  out 
of  the  quassia  wood,  and  requires  only 
to  be  filled  with  cold  water,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  short  time,  to  impart  an 
intensely  bitter  taste  to  the  liquid  within 
it.  So  strongly  is  the  wood  impregnated 
with  tiiis  bitter  principle,  that,  though 
usedf  daily,  the  cup  will  afford  its  tonic 
draught  for  monthis  without  abatement. 
Such  cups  form  very  useful  articles  for 
the  emigrant,  who  can  thus,  wherever 
situated,  command  an  excellent  stomachic 
and  tonic.    Sco  EkiasANT. 

CUPPING.— This  is  one  of  the  neatest 
operations  in  surgery,  and,  as  it  really 
inflicts  hardly  an^  pain,  may  be  practised 
by  the  most  timid,  and  generally  as  well 
by  a  female  operator  as  by  a  man. 

Next  to  bleeding,  there  is  no  operation 
that  a  colonist  or  emigrant  should  know 
more  thoroughly  how  to  perCona,  ot  XQa.-^ 


CUP 
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be  otdled  upon  at  any  moment  to  pmotiae 
on  hu  &inilj,  nrruit,  or  &ien^  ta  in 
Buck  cafsa  u  thoae  of  bites  from  venomoiu 
reptilefl,  auiutrokffl,  Tio1«nt  painA  in  the 
h«d,  loiiu,  or  in  nunj  pl&c«,  or  from 

where  topical  bleeding  or  irrilatiOD.  is  of 
neater  ooiuequeiice  dmn  ttuit  obtained 
bj  drr  or  wet  ouppiug.  We  shall,  aflai 
luving  described  the  mode  bj  which 
Eupping  is  performed,  with  all  it»  proper 
implements,  and  the  reader  has  obtained 
a  clear  insight  into  the  process,  show  him 
how  vfithottt  on  f  th  prope  art'des 
he  can  manace  la  realiz  all  h  results 
and    ea  Ste   7  bo  h     ims  ppmg 

C  ppmg  IB  a    BOrgical      pera  b 

whi  h  bhwd  u    xttactcd  frau  Ihe  skm 

ihaustodreoe    ar 
T          ppiig  appsra  ua  consute  of 
t,  th   Beiinficato   a  tquaie  box  eontain 
mg  a  set — aocacding  to  the    lie — of 
2  8  lancets    whi  '    '      " 


discharged;  aud  a  eemr,  by  t 
whioh  the  lancete,  when  at  hal 
Bs  it  ia  called, — that  is,  irben  t1 
protrude  through  tiw  dits  OD  H 
— can  be  regulated  to  any  depti 
arc  required  to  cut.  jThis  Gom|^ 
the  mytto;  of  the  seaiificalor. 
ueit  portiims  of  tlie  apparatus  i 


and  then  immediately  applying  it 
body,  when  the  skin  ie  partly  dm 
the  exhausted  receiver,  and  Ihe 
from  the  atmospheric  pressure,  is 
filed.  After  remaining  on  for  . 
pressure  on  the  knob,  spring  i^,  and  minutes,  the  glass  is  ramored  by  im 
pasaiug  i^idly  over  the  skin,  disappear    the  nail  under  the  rim,  and  pan 

rin  m  the  boi.  Tfhen  once  diieharged,  the  air  to  enter,  when  it  instantly 
lancets  cannot  be  Dsed  anin  ttU  off.  The  scarificator  is  Uien  to  t 
re-set ;  this  is  eOected  by  puBing  the  on  the  sune  pait,  and,  the  pm 
lever,  by  which  (be  whole  set  are  having  been  made,  the  air  is  agvn 
swept  backwards  to  their  Ibimer  position,  exhatielcd  from  tlw  glass,  wbidi  is 
_i        .t._  _.  ^  ready  to  be   immediately  orer  the  spot  mmrifiec 


wh«e  they  ore  once  n 
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ftt  first  m  dropfl 
Old  atream  imd  Inoklea  doirii 
^us.  Aa  aooa  as  tlie  ghiag  a 
IT  enougb  bag  been  taken  it  u 
the  part  caretiill?  batbed  with 
«r   and  a  &eeb  glass  sppUerl 


uDu  uu  Jie  unount  of  bk»d 
be  willidnwn  ia  obtained,  when 
re  ki  be  gantly  washed,  and  a 
wet  liDt  applied  as  a  dreuiDg. 
«n  are  in  tbe  habit  of  attracting 
10  waxinee  by  prerioualj  bathing 


ting  Uie  akin  by  appljing  the  eluses  onlj 
■omo  eight  or  nine  times,  and  Fatting  caiu 
glaaa  lemain  on  for  about  fiie  minutes. 

To    CUF     WITHODT     IlieiBDllBNTB.  — 

Tba  ohtef  articlo  reqoirod  in  extsmpora- 
neaus  cupping  is  a  transparent  yesael,  so 
that  the  operatoT  may  see  what  ie  going 
on  when  it  is  applied.  A  wineglsas  of  a 
tumbler,  especisllj  the  latter,  maj  always 
ba  GonTerted  into  a  tbtj  serrioeable  oup- 
ping  gloss ;  in  da&ult  of  these,  howeror, 
or  any  ciiculsf  or  globular  glass  impl^ 
ment,  a  roond  mug  or  a  tea-cup  must  be 
pressed  into  the  serrice,  whioh,  as  long  as 
It  gnups  well,  will  act  as  effeotuallj  as  the 
beat,  oidy  that  the  result  cannot  be  told 
but  by  reznoring  it  &am  the  body.  A 
few  HuperEicial  cute  made  in  a  line  on  the 
Hlda  with  a  lancet  oi  sharp  penknife,  if 
drawn  dose  together,  withm  the  eiroum- 
ferenee  of  the  glass  to  be  used  as  a  re- 
cairer,  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
scarificator,  though  certainly  a  liCtle  more 


phor,  on  a  little  kali  oi  roll  of  ootton,  ai._ 
dropping  it  ^ight  into  Uie  Tessel.  taking 
cHie  to  throw  it  away,  and  instantly  apply 
the  mouth  of  (he  glass  oi  mag,  Just  before 
it  has  burnt  out,  to  the  psjt  indicated, 
when,  if  the  eifaeiution  has  been  perfeot, 
the  skin  will  be  Hen  to  rise  within  the 
vessel,  and  a  iinn  grip  be  taken  by  it  of 
the  part.    When  crockery  has  to  be  used, 
though  the  first  part  of  this  process  can- 
not be  seen,  the  satisfactory  result  may  be 
infeired  by  the  firmness  with  which  the 
article  is  held.    I^riar'a  balsam,  tincture 
of  myrrh,  brandy,  etlier,  or  a  small  btt 
of  camphor,  will,  if   lighted,  serve  for 
i;ihaustiiig  the  air ;  and  any  one  of  them, 
,    by  yielding  a  broader-bodied  flame  than 
-,    Che  spirit  utmp,  will,  ecen  with  (he  proper 
,    glasses,  act  quicker  and  better  in  makmg 
)    a  Tacumn  than  ihe  flame  &om  the  cotton 
,    wick. 


hot 


L  The  amount  of  blood  talics 
id  upon  tie  nature  of  the 
wries,  however,  fnmi  8  to 
The  eihaastioa  of  the  air  is 
facilitated  by  washing  the 
watflr,  and  drying  them. 


the  beautiful  yellow  spico  and  dye-stuff 
known  as  turmeric.     See  Tdbjibbic. 
CUfiDS  AND  WHEY.— Curd  is  one 


^    -.-.^—  .«   -.ja  fire  befc... 

ipint  lamp,  or  atterop^g  to 
tie  air.  3^  face  of  the  seariS- 
id  also  be  wanned  before  laying 


le  coflgulum  saparated  &om 
.  Lue  audition  of  Amnet,  aoid,  or 
when,  eisotly  as  the  blood  is  sepa- 
spontaueouily  into  the  dot  or  eras- 
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lum,  and  the  water  or  whey,  the  whey 
being  to  the  milk  what  the  serum  is  to 
the  blood.  As  a  li^ht  refreshing  food  for 
invalids,  curds  make  an  excellent  article 
in  the  ^ctary  of  the  sick  or  convalescent 
person,  being  ea^  of  digestion,  light,  and 
nutritious.    See  Foop,  and  Milk. 

CUIIKANTS.— -These  small  grapes,  at 
least  the  dried  variety,  are  more  related  to 
the  confectioner  than  the  medical  man. 
They  are,  however,  nutritious  and  whole- 
some, and  are  regarded  on  a  sea  voyage  as 
^atly  conducive  to  health  when  made 
mto  puddings,  especially  for  children.  The 
fresh  currant,  of  which  there  are  three 
varieties,  the  red,  white,  and  black,  or 
JEiibes  rubrum,  JR.  alburn^  and  JR.  nigirum, 
is  coolin?,  acididous,  and  both  refreshing 
and  wholesome,  and  the  most  harmless  of 
all  our  native  fruits ;  and  as  an  antiseptic, 
and  in  all  scorbutic  affections,  as  well  as 
deranged  bUiary  secretions,  may  be  eaten 
with  great  advantage. 

CUilltY  POWDER—A  compound  of 
hot  Indian  spices,  largely  used  in  the  East 
to  counteract  the  consequences  of  a  vege- 
table diet.  As  a  stimulating  condiment 
for  weak  die^estions,  the  curry  powder  is 
well  adapted  for  Hindostan,  but  most  in- 
jurious in  these  cold  climates.  One  of  the 
most  approved  forms  of  curry  powder  is 
made  by  Wing  4  ounces  of  colri^der  seed, 
2  oimces  of  Cayenne  pepper,  2  ounces  of 
black  pepper,  and  \  an  ounce  of  turmeric, 
all  powdered  an^  sifted,  and  intimately 
blended  together. 

CU8PAEIA.— The  Angustura  Bark, 
which  see. 

CUSPIDATI.— A  name  given  to  the 
teeth  by  some  anatomists,  according  to  their 
points.    See  Tebth,  and  Bicusfidati. 

CUTS  are  either  clean  incised  wounds, 
as  those  made  by  a  knife,  or  jagged  and 
torn,  as  when  inflicted  by  a  saw. 

Tbeatheitt. — Cuts  in  general  are  very 
easily  healed,  especially  when  cleanly  cut, 
as  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to  place  the 
sides  of  the  wound  in  exact  position,  and 
by  two  or  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
bind  them  in  their  place,  when  it  will 
heal  by  what  is  called  the  first  intention, 
in  from  twenty  to  thirty  houirs.  When 
the  cut  is  jagged  and  uneven,  the  parts 
must  be  carefully  laid  smooth  in  as  natu- 
ral a  x>08ition  as  possible,  and  a  flat  com- 
Eress  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  extract  of  lead, 
lid  over  the  part,  and  a  bandage  passed 
round  to  retain  the  dressing  in  its  posi- 
tion. Should  there  have  been  any  large 
artery  cut,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tie  it 
before,  in  either  caae,  dresaing  the  injury ; 


I  before  resorting  to  that,  howwer,  Uie  m 
I  tract  of  lead  should  be  plaeed  on  it  fill 
and  pressure  tried  to  stop  the  bleedi]i| 
Some  persons  apply  friaz^s  babam ;  In 
this  causes  much  imnecessary  pain,  whfl 
the  lead,  which  answers  as  well,  prodiM 
none.    See  Woukdb. 

CUT  THROAT.    See  Thsoat. 

CUTICLE.— The  covering  of  the  bo^ 
See  Skin. 

CUTTLE  FISH.— It  ia  only  the  pow 
dered  bone  of  this  animal — ^the  os  9mk 
— that  is  used  in  medicine,  and  SH 
merely  as  a  tooth-powder.    Sea  ffooa 

POWDEB. 

CYANOGEN.— A  gas  composed  of  m 
part  of  nitrogen  and  two  of  caroon,  Ibsnim 
a  bicarbonate  of  nitrogen.  CyanogenfilBB 
the  base  of  hydrocyanic  or  pruane  adi 
and  unites  with  different  salts  to  Ibfl 
cyanurets  and  cyanides. 

CYANOSIS,  OB  BLUE  SKINw— - 
disease  depending  on  an  imperfectaoa  4 
the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  fromtt 
right  side  enters  the  left  without  fln 
passing  through  the  lungs,  giving  4k 
body  a  blue  or  livid  appeaianee.  Bi 
Asphyxia,  and  Heabt. 

C  YATHUS.— GThe  professional  wadlH 
a  wineglass,  or  a  oiuptity  equivaknft  i 
an  ounce  and  a  ball  •  or  two  ounces,  ivlM 
ordered  in  prescriptions. 

C  YNANCHE.— A  medical  term  imnfa 
ing  an  affection  of  the  throat,  from  waa 
according  to  the  word  added  aften  li 
understand  the  exact  character  of  tf 
disease,  as  cynanche  trachealis  (doap, 
cyna/nche  parotidaa  (mumps). 

CYSTITIS.— Inflammation  of  the  blflf 
der.     See  Bladdbb. 

CYSTOCELE.— A  rupture  of  the  IM 
der.    See  Buptubb. 

CYSTOTOMIA.— An  old  name  fa  «» 
moving  a  stone  from  the  bladder;  i^ 
operation  of  lithotomy. 


D 


D. — This  letter  stands  as  a  numaf* 
and  signifies  60Q,  and  when  written  iff 
a  dash  over.  i^. thus  (d),  stands  for  tf!0 
As  an  abbreviation,  it  signifies  doiAm^  < 
doctor — as  MJ).,  doctor  of  medicine. 

DAFFY'S  ELIXIB.— This  vary  « 
and  popular  medicine,  though  for  a  lo^ 
time  considered  as  a  secret  nostrum,  fl* 
regarded  as  an  invaluable  remedy  in  ' 
cases  of  colic,  or  flatulent  pains  in  v 
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HBidi  and  bowek,  must  be  considered 
on  in  the  light  of  a  domestic  cordial  than 
adkmal  pmcription.  Da£fj's  elixir, 
Udi  has  been  for  many  years  vended  asa 
itnt  medicine,  possesses  the  properties  of 
le  compound  tinctiue  of  cardamoms  and 
■na  oombiiied,  and  by  its  warm,  aro- 
tttk,  and  stimulating  qualities,  is  often 
f  Tccj  great  benefit  in  such  cases  as  those 
ilidi  lutve  been  indicated  above.  Since, 
brcrer,  every  chemist  has  been  allowed 
h  Bsnufaoture  Daffy's  elixir  for  himself, 
■nliuce  can  be  placed  in  the  article  sold 
■ier  that  name^  excepting  in  the  original 
ftna  of  Dicey's  Daffy's,  made  by  Sutton 
■dOoi,Bow  Churchyard.  Daffv's  elixir 
AnJd  consist  of  aniseed,  parsley  seed, 
hai.  seed,  liquorice  root^  senna  leaves, 
wk  Bsonders  wood,  rhubarb,  elecampane, 


■IM^  )t^Bp  root,  manna,  ginger,  and 
y«f  qsiitSy  in  wluch  the  sevenuT  articles 
■to  be  digested  for  21  days,  then  strained 
■fitoed,  and  the  clear  tmcture  siven  in 
km  Tsiying  from  a  tablespoonf ul  to  half 
liineriassful,  as  often  as  required. 
IaSbTB  carminative.— One  of 
b  Host  deservedly  popular  of  all  the 
Mnt  medicines,  and  not  only  a  good 
■  a  mh  prescription  in  all  infantine 
Imm  re^uirin^  a  remedy  of  this  nature, 
^inDy  m  the  irritation  of  the  stomach 
Hboirds.  consequent  on  teething  and 
Miify,  whether  induced  by  the  milk  firom 
iiBother  or  firom  the  nature  of  the  food 
^fiti.  Since  the  patent  that  once  pro* 
Med  this  micdicine.has  expired,  and  it 
■beeome  public  property,  each  chemist 
tfender  makes  the  carminative  accord- 
j|to  his  own  notions  of  ^Scacy :  the 
"■ting  formula,  however,  may  be  relied 
^  and  as  it  contains  no  preparation  of 
fiBB,  mav  always  be  given  with  confi- 

Powdered  aniseed    .    .    ^  drachm. 

Bowdered  caraway  seed    1  drachm. 

Ottimnato  of  magnesia    3  drachms. 

lAmp sugar   ....    jounce. 

(Kltf  peppermint    .    .    3  drops. 

Oflof  nutmeg      .  *.    .    2  drops. 

ISncture  of  aasafcBtida  .    ^  drachm. 

ISaetore  of  castor    .    .    2  drachms. 

ftnng  decoction  of 
MMfras  ....  6  ounces. 
y*he  fiirt  three  articles  in  a  mortar,  then 
km  tile  (^  of  peppermint  and  numcg, 
ythe  aisafoBtida,  on  the  sugar,  and  rub 
■dov&iill  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  with 
2*^  artides  in  the  mortar ;  the  dccoc- 
^^CiasiBfras  is  then  to  be  added — a 
OTi^Qonfiilg  at  a  time — till  a  smooth  and 
V-neorporated  mixture  is  made;   the 


tincture  of  castor  being  added  last,  when 
the  whole  is  to  be  shiucen,  and  the  bottle 
kept  in  a  cool  place  till  required,  remem- 
bering that  the  mixture  must  be  well 
shaken  previous  to  giving  every  dose. 
From  30  drops,  or  half  a  smidl  teaspoon- 
ful,  for  an  infant  up  to  a  year  old,  to  a 
dessertspoonful  to  a  child  of  four  or  five 
vears,  will  be  generally  found  sufficient, 
but  the  dose  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

DAMSON.  —  A  species  of  prune  or 
plum,  the  Frtmus  domesticata.  Seo 
Plttm. 

DANDELION.— -This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  disregarded  of  our 
native  wild  flowers  and  plants,  and  yet 
an  herb  of  sineular  virtues  and  medicinal 
properties ;  and  though  regarded  in  Eng- 
land as  a  rank  and  msag^eablo  plant,  is 
in  other  countries,  where  it  is  esteemed 
for  its  qualities  only,  considered  in  tho 
light  of  a  boon,  being  eaten  rfs  a  salad, 
aud  employed  in  many  forms  as  a 
prophylactic  and  a  medicine.  The  dan- 
dehon,  or  Leontodon  taraxacum,  belongs 
to  tho  Natural  order  Chicoracea,  and 
has  a  large,  dark,  fusiform  root,  with 
long,  narrow-toothed  or  jagged  leaves, 
of  a  fresh,  pleasant  CTcen  colour,  with 
one  flower-stem,  smoom^  fistulous,  fragile, 
abounding  in  a  milky  juice,  with  tho 
flower  petals  ranged  in  a  circular  disc, 
like  tho  sunflower  or  marigold.  Though 
every  part  of  the  plant  is  medicinal,  its 
chief  qualities  reside  in  the  root. 

Medical  Uses  and  Fbepasatioits. 
— The  effects  produced  on  tho  system  by 
the  dandelion  are  those  of  a  diuretic, 
antiscorbutic,  and  aperient;  on  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  where  it  is  very  ex- 
tensively UFcd,  it  is  employed  in  many 
diseases,  and  reported  to  possess  a  much 
wider  range  of  operation :  many  of  these 
imputed  effects  arc,  perhaps,  more 
properly  attributable  to  the  power  of  tho 
other  drugs  with  which  the  plant  or  its 
preparations  are  combined  than  to  the 
simple  action  of  the  dandelion.  As  a 
diuretic  in  all  cases  of  dropsy,  from  its 
action  on  the  liver,  the  taraxacuon  is  a 
medicine  of  remarkable  efficacy;  so  also 
is  it  in  all  skin  diseases,  especially  when 
eaten  with  radishes,  watercresses,  and 
other  salads,  when  its  sanitary  properties 
are  most  marked  and  decided.  As  a 
stomachic  in  certain  states  of  weak  or 
irregular  digestion,  the  dandehon  tea  or 
decoction  will  be  found  beneficial ;  while 
as  a  general  alterative,  boiled  with  tho 
dulcamara,  or    woody  nightshade,   with 
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sanapariila  and  saisafras,  it  becoxnes, 
either  alone^  or  accompejiied  with  the 
hjdriodate  of  potass,  a  medicine  of  ein- 
gular  efElcacj. 

In  chrome  enlargement  of  the  liver — 
indeed,  in  all  affectdons  of  that  organ — 
dandelion  will  always  be  found  of  b^cfit, 
and,  if  judiciously  combined,  wiU  yield 
the  most  gratifying  residts. 

The  only  preparations  retained  of  this 

Slant  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  the 
ecootion  and  extract  (extraetum 
taraxaei).  The  dose  of  the  former,  made 
by  boiling  4  oimces  of  the  cut  root  in 
li  pints  of  water,  down  to  1  pint,  is  from 
one  to  two  wineglassfuls  twice  or  three 
times  a  day ;  ana  of  the  latter,  from  10 
grains  to  1  drachm,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  as  a  pill  or  mixture,  from 
one  to  three  timra  a  day. 

DAITDEIFF,  oe  PITYEIASIS.--A 
genus  of  scaly  disease,  chiefly  affecting 
the  scalp,  oharacterized  by  irregular 
patches  of  small  scales,  which  repeatedly 
exfoliate  or  fall  off,  but  never  form  crusts. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this 
disease,  named  after  the  colour  of  the 
exfoliated  skin;  some  confined  to  the 
scalp,  others  to  the  aimpits,  chest,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This, 
like  many  minor  affections  of  the  cuticle, 
only  becomes  hurtful  to  health  by  neglect ; 
for  when  the  dead,  bran-like  scurf  is  left 
on  the  skin,  particularly  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  it  impedes  perspiration,  and,  by 
blocking  up  the  pores  of  the  skin,  becomes 
extremdy  hurtful. 

TsEATMEiTT. — ^Whcu  in  the  scalp,  the 
head  should  be  well  stimulated  night  and 
morning  by  means  of  a  strong  hair-brush, 
and  the  free  use  of  a  large  and  small- 
toothed  comb,  and  the  occasional  employ- 
ment of  a  lotion  composed  of  2  drachms 
of  borax,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  rosemary 
water,  applied  three  times  a  week. 

Should  this  fail  to  cure  the  evil,  an 
ointment,  composed  of  1  ounce  of  white 
cerate  mixed  with  ^  a  drachm  of  creosote, 
is  to  be  rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  hair 
every  night  for  a  week;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  person  shoidd  have  the 
head  thoroughlv  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  take  a  not  bath,  bathe  the  head 
with  the  rosemary  and  borax,  and  with  a 
clean  brush  the  next  day  remove  any  ex- 
foliation which  may  have  been  thrown  out. 

DAPHNE^-The  botanical  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  some  varieties  of  which 
are  employed  in  medicine. 

DAPHNE  MEZEBEON.  See 
Mezebbov. 


DATE. — ^A  nutritious  and  wholeiQi 
fruit  when  ripe  and  freshly  gathered,  l 
infinitely  less  so  ^hen  long  kept  ai 
dried.  The  date  is  the  fruit  of  a  spec 
of  palm,  and  is  a  native  of  the  iMnrthe 
parts  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Abyssinia. 

DATUEA  STEA.MONI1JM.  —  T 
botanical  name  of  the  ^liom  App 
which  see 

DEAFNESS  is  a  funotional  denag 
ment  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  that  n 
proceed  from  many  causes,  Iwth  int«i 
and  external.  Amonff  the  former  an 
be  enumerated  some  affeotiona  of  the  jm 
itself;  certain  conditions  of  the  bni 
as  during  and  after  fevers;  indigestk 
catarrh,  and  enlarged  tonsils.  Ana 
the  external  causes  of  deafness  must 
included  blows,  and  sudden,  violent,  a 
imexpected  noises,  as  an  abrupt  crash 
thunder,  or  the  dischai^e  of  artiUar 
cold  applied  to  the  ear;  mumps,  or  t 
enlai^emont  of  what  are  calkd  t' 
almonds  of  the  ear ;  and  by  the  foormali 
of  indurated  wax  in  the  extomal  JMUM^ 
or  firom  an  excessive  secretion  Of  a  tin 
tenacious  exudation.  The  two  latter  I 
by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  dsi 
ness,  which  they  produce  by  bloddnf  ^ 
the  auditory  passage,  and  thus  pivic 
the  undulating  current  of  air  from  stiiki 
on  the  tympan/wn,  or  drum  of  the  • 
Dea&iess  occurring  after  or  during 
attack  of  fev^,  as  in  typhus,  is  alwfl 
regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom,  a 
prognosticator  of  recovenr. 

(niBATiCBNT. — ^As  we  have  only  toea 
sider  dea&iess  in  this  pl*oe  as  a  symptoi 
and  not  an  organic  msease,  the  remid 
employed  must  depend  upon  the  eai 
which  has  in  the  firet  place  given  riia 
the  symptom.  When  a  severe  cold 
swelling  of  the  tonsils  has  induced  4 
loss  of  hearing,  a  warm  bath  and  1 
fomentation  for  the  throat  mustbeadoirfe 
as  advised  under  catarrh  and  cold,  or  ^ 
mouth  and  fauces  washed  with  an 
gent  gargle.  When  it  follows  a  long  i 
debilitatal  state  of  the  stomach,  a  ooi  ^ 
of  mild  aperients,  accompanied  bj  qvio* 
or  iron  as  a  tonic,  must  be  adopted. 
the  exciting  cause  has  been  a  severe  bi< 
or  a  loud  noise,  the  part  must  be  soott 
by  inserting  a  small  quantity  of  fine  clc 
wool,  so  as  to  break  the  access  of  all  sootf 
falling  on  the  tympanum,  and  apj^TDBj 
warm  bran  poultice  over  the  exteraalj 
till  the  organ  recovers  its  tone.  Wl 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  inflamma^^ 
from  the  injiuy,  three  or  four  leec*! 
should  be  applied  behind  the  eaz^or  a  "i 
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I  of  Uood  extracted  from  the  nape 
4  the  neck  by  means  of  the  oapping- 
fmrn.  ShooU  a  mass  of  harden^i  vax 
mm  the  obstmction  of  sound,  the  ear 
■rt  be  finneoted  £or  some  few  hours  by 
lyitiiif^'  a  hot  bran  or  camomile  poul- 
M  erarf  twentjr  or  thirty  minutes,  till 
ArpiiMfe  has  been  so  fw  expanded  as 
htttuh  the  wax  j&om  the  sides  of  the 
^At,  when  the  ear  is  to  be  syringed  with 
vm  water,  or  mild  soap-suds,  till  the 
■imliil  wax  is  expelled.    This,  how- 
Mi;  acf  not  be  effected  for  some  days, 
■d  iriu  require  repeated  fomentations 
■i  nrimpne  before  that  result  is  ob- 
IM.   If  the  deafiiess  is  caused  by  a 
V^  foetid  dtseharge,  a  small  blister  shoidd 
li|lMed  behind  the  ear,  and  kept  open 
I  fc  t  few  days  by  a  dressing  of  savine 
<BtiMBt,  a  dailT  ^ringing  witii  strong 
■ip«idi,  and  the  mtroduction  into  the 
•  <tf  a  little  cotton,  wetted  with  firiar^s 
Una,  every  evening,  after  the  last  ap- 
Sa  hL  been^made.     Sometim^ 
Mhea  comes  on  without  any  assignable 
jiMe;  the  auditory  passage,  when  ex- 
ad,  being  dry,  red,  and  shiny:  in  this 
a  little  yeiy  finely  parted  cotton, 
ij  inserted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ijteal  passage,  has  the  effect  of  col- 
we  soimd  into  a  focus,  and  con- 
ereiy  word  with  intelligible  dis- 

a-  Js  to  the  sonsorium.  To  effect 
luwerer,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
^^the  cotton  closely,  or  fill  up  the 
fjUBctrify,  for  a  dear  space  must  be 
[^■between   the   tympanum   and   the 

I w^*    ^  '^^^  ^^^  ^^'^y  ^  removed, 

^tlaiger  piece,  wetted  with  almond 

^■lerted  in  its  place.    In  all  of  these 

^  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  occasional 

.      of  alteratiye  medicine,  to  deanso 

tSS***"*  ^  *^y  crudity  tliat,  present, 

l*V>t  tend  to  keep  up  tiie  deafiiess.    The 

IJftlitth,  a  Dover's  powder  at  bedtime, 

|{y  bnm  poultice  tor  the  throat,  will 

[■anid  beneficial  in  all  cases  arising 

cdd;  idiile   for  sore  throat   and 

,  a  gargle  made  of  a  strong 

i  of  sage  icA  and  vinegar,  or  an 

1^— J  of  rose  leaves  and  burnt  alum, 

I  ^F""""  the  most  serviceable  remedies. 

,«■  deafhsM   consequent  on   organic 

of  the  ear,  or  affections  of  the 

nerve,   with   their    modes    of 

I  we  Eas,  Dibbaseb  of. 


-JwffiBL— By  this  term  is  understood 
■■•nidition  (n  the  animal  frame  when 
*  w  ftmetiani  whidi  constitute  the 
of  life  cease  to  act,  tmd  the 
no  longer  supported  in 


their  int^^ty  by  the  vital  stimulus,  run 
rapidly  into  deoty.  Death  is  indicated 
by  a  universal  coldness  of  the  body;  by  a 
partially  open  mouth,  dosed  eyelids,  and 
sunken  eyes ;  by  an  extreme  pallor  of  the 
face,  sometimes  showing  a  yellow  or 
greenish  hue;  by  a  lividity  of  the  lips 
and  orbits,  and  by  an  extreme  flacdditjr 
of  all  the  joints.  This  suppleness  of  tibie 
joints,  however,  only  endures  for  a  very 
brief  time,  except  in  some  cases  of  poison- 
ing, being  succeeded,  in  a  period  varying, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  two  to 
six  hours,  by  a  general  rigidity  or  stiffening 
of  all  the  muscular  fibres,  and  bv  a  ten. 
sion  of  the  ligaments,  by  which  we  body 
becomes,  in  a  measure,  one  firm  and  in- 
durated mass.  This  remarkable  rigidity, 
common  to  all  animal  fibre,  is  profes- 
sionally known  as  the  rigor  mortis,  or  the 
stiffemnff  of  death.  As  the  flaccidity 
which  follows  immediate  dissolution  is  but 
of  brief  duration,  being  succeeded  by 
stiffening,  so  the  rigor  mortis  is  also  but 
of  limited  continuance,  and  though  longer 
in  its  endurance  than  the  first,  in  its  turn 
gives  way  on  the  approach  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  as  decay  sets  in,  the  rigid  fibre 
gives  place  to  the  relaxed  and  clammy 
muscle,  till  final  corruption  leaves  no 
vestige  of  the  once  tense  corpse. 

The  means  that  have  been  adopted  to 
discover  if  any  spark  of  life  remains  in 
an  apparently  dea^  body  consist  in  testing 
m  various  ways  the  respiratory  powers, 
and  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  tne  per- 
son supposed  to  be  dead.  The  first  con- 
sists in  applying  a  very  downy  feather  to 
the  lips,  or  a  looking-glass  over  the  mouth. 
If  one  of  the  filaments  of  the  feather  is 
stirred,  or  the  slightest  obscuration  or 
dimness  is  cast  on  uie  mirror,  it  is  held  to 
be  an  evidence  that  respiration  still  exists. 
Another  test  foimerly  known  was  placing 
the  body  on  the  back,  and  standing  a 
glass  brimful  of  water  on  the  exposed 
chest,  and  carefully  noting  if  any  motion 
in  the  fluid  was  perceptible,  as  the  heaving 
of  the  chest,  however  slight,  in  the  act  of 
respiration,  would  agitate  or  displace  the 
water.  The  fumes  of  strong  ammonia 
held  to  the  nose,  and  the  tickling  the 
nostrils  with  feathers,  were  also  means  at 
one  time  employed  to  impart  hope  or  to 
confirm  the  tears  of  the  mourners.  How- 
ever ingenious  such  tests  were,  and  satis- 
factory in  many  cases,  there  are  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  where  death  is  so 
dosdy  simulatca,  that  such  means  would 
&il  to  realize  any  favourable  results.  See 
Tbaztoe,  Catalbpbx. 
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■Among  the  most  ceitoin  and  reliable 
ngne  of  death  are — the  fimmeBs  of  the 
nHUcleB  of  the  fallen  law ;  the  drawn-in 
Bostrik,  and  the  lirid  hue  on  the  lipn  and 
round  ihe  eyes ;  and  though  in  some  eases 
of  poisoning  there  is  no  riaor  mortUt  in 
gmeanl  it  maj  he  regarded  as  infallible. 
When  discoloration — the  first  siffn  of 
decomposition — sots  in,  all  further  rear  of 
a  premature  interment  may  cease,  and  the 
body  be  safely  buried:  these  marks  usually 
begm  on  the  fingers,  near  the  nails, 
and  with  the  toes  and  feet.  In  cases  of 
sudden  death,  where  there  are  reasons  to 
belieTe  the  case  to  be  only  one  of  suspended 
animation,  hot  bottles  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  feet,  legs,  and  armpits;  heated  tiles 
placed  under  the  spine,  and  friction  with 
the  hand  used  over  the  body,  with  elec- 
tricity, and  such  means  adopted  as  are 
advised  in  Drowning  (which  see).  Light- 
nings Starvation,  Exposure  to  Cold,  &c. 
In  sudi  cases,  the  treatment  must  be 
persevered  in  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours, 
and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  either  some 
weak  brandy  and  water  or  beef  tea  thrown 
into  the  system  by  the  stomach-pump  or 
the  enema  syringe. 

DEATH,  KEGISTEATION  OF.— 
According  to  the  wording  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  every  death  must  be  reported 
to  the  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  the  district  in  which  the 
death  occurs,  before  the  expiration  ot eight 
days.  Some  person  present  at  the  death, 
or  attending  on  the  deceased  at  the  time, 
or  else  the  occupier  of  the  house  in  which 
the  death  took  place,  must  attest  the 
report  by  his  or  her  signature.  Any 
fraudulent  declaration  made  in  respect  to 
the  death  will  be  pimished  as  a  felony, 
but  any  accidental  mistake  as  to  age, 
name,  or  cause  of  death,  can  always  oe 
corrected  within  a  month  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact. 

To  simplify  the  registration,  every 
medical  man  m  attendance  on  a  patient 

fives  the  friends,  immediately  after  the 
eath,  a  certificate,  stating  age,  name, 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  time  or 
duration  of  the  illness,  signed  with  his 
professional  name  and  i^dress.  This 
certificate  soioe  relative,  or  the  nurse, 
takes  to  the  Strict  registrar,  who,  in 
exchange,  gives  an  order  authoriaing  the 
interment  of  the  body,  and  which,  in  turn, 
is  given  to  the  undertaker,  who  delivers 
it  to  the  clergyman  on  the  groxmd.  As 
no  minister  is  permitted  to  buiy  a  body 
without  this  re^trar's  certificate,  the 
necessity  of  havmg  it  procured  at  le«at 


tw&days  before  the  fondml  is  a  leUc 
dent  precaution,  as  many  intarnMoitol! 
been  delayed  far  a  day  from,  the  nig 
of  not  procuring  the  oertifioate  in  .tin 

DEBILITY  is  the  x«salt  of  a 
causes ;  it  may  arise  without  any  ■■ 
able  disease— indeed,  may  be  the  fas^ 
chain  of  symptoms  of  a  coming  ilhw 
it  may  be  the  natural  cmasequenee  oi 
advanced  period  of  life.  In  general,  h 
ever,  delmity  results  from  a  long^ 
tinued  or  severe  attaokof  ferer,inflni 
tion,  or  other  fbrm  of  iUness,  when  i 
what  may  be  called  a  oharaoteristio  of  I 
valescence. 

DebiUty  is  sometimes  attended  wii 
quickened  droulation,  with  a  pulse  fli 
and  weaker  than  in  health ;  in  such  a 
stimulants  invariably  act  as  sedativw 
the  circulation,  and  lower  the  pulse, 
checking  the  action  of  the  heart.  Bdri 
is  either  general  or  local,  and  not  on 
quently  becomes  chronic,  as  in  thati 
of  it  attending  malformations,  old  age^i 
that  state  of  oody  to  which  the  ocniK 
tion  is  sometimes  brought  by  a  dissqpi 
life  or  dangerous  practices. 

Tbeatment. — General  orconstitiitfa 
debility  requires  a  course  of  tonioi-4 
stimulants,  more  especially  the  fto 
The  kind  of  tonic  employed  wiU  dq^ 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  primal^ 
ease ;  as  a  general  rule,  however, 

Food,  with  malt  liquor  or  vnno,i 
ciously  varied,  and  properly  pl'eparedQ' 
always  be  found  the  most  reuable-  ^ 
efficacious  of  the  dietetic  tonics.  C 
siderable  judgment  is  required  to  da 
whether  vegetable  or  mineral  tonioi^ ' 
combination  of  both,  should  be  emplos 
but  when  that  point  is  decided,  a  •M 
course  of  the  means  adopted  must  b»  < 
tinued  for  some  time,  or  till  benefit  lei 
firom  the  treatment.  For  forms  of  l 
medicines,  see  Toirics. 

The  treatment  of  local  debility  ooiv 
almost  exclusively  of  cold  water  and  ' 
tion.  Local  debiuty,  or  loss  of  poweP 
joint,  limb,  or  muscle,  must  be  tH0 
either  pumping  or  pouring  cold  watoP  ^ 
a  height  on  the  weakened  part,  andtff 
wards  restoring  the  circulation  by  ' 
and  steady  rubbing.    See  'Bates,  aad 

FBBBIOir. 

Stimulating  embrocaticms  and  t^ 
rary  bandages  are  also  excellent  ad 
for  local  weaknesses ;  while  some  fli4 
with  benefit  warm  adhesive  pluuhMtf* 
tight  bandaging,  to  effect  the  inltl 
pose ;  but  as  any  l^igthened  cwiwj^* 
of  the  muscles,  suppzesavm  of  w0j§ 
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.ogfWfilniMinof  air  from  the  limb 
I  eertain  to  debilitate  mora  than 
«,  uflh  praotioe  must  be  carefully 

See  Spiujsa. 
DUA. — ^The  name  of  a  thin,  deli- 
hnne»fiinaed  in  the  womb  during 

J  I  and  thrown  off  soon  after  tte 
e  child.  See  Woxb. 
DUOUS  TEETH.— A  term  ap- 
le  first  or  milk  teeth.  SeoTsBTH. 
DUOUS  TEEES.'-A  botanical 
plied  to  those  trees  and  plants 
anally  shed  their  loaves  and  seeds; 
Latin  verb  deeido,  to  fall  off. 
lOE. — ^A  popular  name  given  to 
Mting  or  emaciation  of  the  body, 
Ren>ondingr  loss  of  health,  enerjiy, 
ngtn.  This  state  is  most  fre- 
'M  result  of  some  organic  disease, 
apathetically  affecting  other  or- 
d  functions,  throws  the  whole 
18  it  were,  out  of  gear,  undermines 
lina  of  the  body,  and  eventually 
ital  bv  the  exhaustion  it  entails. 
ji  pulmonary  consumption  is  the 
jienerally  understood  by  the  term 
It  is  equallv  applied  to  that  sciofu- 
dition  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
els  called  mesenteric  disease,  by 
be  nutriment  from  the  aliment — 
e— is  prevented  from  reaching  the 
hen  the  patient,  after  suffenng  a 
d  serious  emaciation,  sinks  from 
exhaustion,  consequent  on  the 
im  of  new  blood.    See  Cutmifi- 

he  TR£A.T]iJBirT  of  Decline,  see 
[PTIOH,  Mbsbstbriq  Disbasb, 
irs. 

DCnON. — ^A  term  used  in  phar- 
>  indicate  any  medicine  prepared 
BgV  and  opposed  to  mfusion,  by 
4e  article  is  simply  steeped  in 
vater. 

soUnary  sense,  broth  is  a  decoction, 
eoiree  an  ininsion.  In  preparing 
il  decoctions,  the  water  should 
be  poured  cold  on  the  articles,  and 
to  boil  slowly.  When  roots,  b&rks, 
c  leaves  aze  employed,  the  boiling 
Wrer  be  continued  for  more  than 
iites,  as  after  that  time  the  gum- 
iMinoue  parts  are  dissolved  by  the 
•d  the  mixtures  will  become  thick 
J,  An  iron  saucepan  should  seldom 
bftdfor  medicinal  decoctions,  as, 
W  cf  Uie  astringent  drugs,  it  will 
ithtmizture  into  ink.  When  the 
A  has  boiled  ten  minutes,  it  should 
Hd  tluioiigh  tow  or  muslin^and  set 
iaj!|g  till  eool,  befove  being  used. 


DECOMFOSITION^The  sepizati<m, 
of  any  organic  substance  or  body  mto  the. 
primitive  elementa  of  which  it  h  oaoii* 


When  the  two  poles  of  a  gahnqniaed 
battecy  ara  connected  with,  a  vessel  con- 
taining wateiv  and  the  two  gasea  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  separated,  no  water- 
remaining,  that  fluid  is  said  to  be  de- 
compose^ or  resolved  into  its  original 
elements. 

Thera  are  two  kinds  of  decomposition 
referred  to  by  medical  mon-^emiealp 
where  the  addition  of  an  acid  substance  to 
a  saline  mixture  may,  by  decomposing  or^ 
altering  tiie  composition,  materially  change 
or  affect  the  properties  of  the  meduune; 
and  ammal  decomposition,  which  is  the 
mortification  or  slouffhing  of  a  pari^  or  the 
death  of  a  whole  bo^. 

DEFEBENS.    See  Vas  Dbvbbbhs. 

DEELAGBATION.— A  term  used  in 
chemistry  for  the  burning  together  any 
two  or  more  salts  in  a  crucible.  A  mixture^ 
by  fire,  of  sulphur  with  other  substanoee* 
See  Sal  Polyohkist. 

DEFLUXION.— A  term  faixnetlj  used 
in  medicine  to  express  the  discharge  of 
tears  and  mucus  from  the  eves  and  nostrils, 
as  in  severe  colds  and  innuensaa,  derived 
from  two  Latin  words,  to  flow  down  <» 
from  any  part. 

DEFOKMITY.— The  disfigurements  of 
the  body  are  so  numerous,  and  involve 
such  opposite  structures,  that  they  must 
be  tirealed  under  one  expressive  head,  and 
the  most  significant  for  all  is  that  of  Mal- 
formations, which  see. 

DEGLUTITION.— The  act  of  swallow- 
ing; the  second  stage  in  the  frmction  of 
digestion,  and  the  sequence  of  the  act  of 
mastication.  The  process  of  deglutition 
is  a  compound  action,  calling  into  play  not 
only  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  mouth, 
assisted  by  the  tongue,  but  the  muscles  of 
the  throat  also,  as  well  as  the  three  sets  of 
muscles  of  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  to 
propel  what  is  swallowed  on  its  way  to 
the  stomach.  To  avoid  repetition  in  ex- 
plaimng  this  important  process,  see  article 
DiOBBTiov,  in  the  present  number. 

DELETEEIOUS.— Anv  substance  ini- 
mical to  life,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  taken 
into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  the  body. 

DELIQUESCENT.— Liable  to  become 
moist  or  wet.  A  term '  used  in  phar- 
macy, and  applied  to  certain  salti^  wUbch, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  are  apt  to  run 
into  a  Uquid  form,  or  become  dehquescent. 
Of  thif  nature  are  all  the  preparatioiia  c£ 
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air,  will  in  a  few  hours  be  found  in  a  liquid 
state.    See  Epplobbscbht. 

DELIQUIAM.— A  fainting;  a  loss  of 
consciousness. 

DELIQUIUM.— A  chemical  term  for  a 
distillation  effected  by  an  intense  heat. 

DELIBIUM.— A  perturbed  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  brain,  proceeding 
either  from  an  excess  of  blood  or  a  great 
loss  of  vital  power  or  augmentation  of 
nervous  irritability.  Deluium,  though 
not  a  symptom,  is  j&equently  a  concomi- 
tant or  result  of  fevers,  inflammations  of 
the  substance  or  membrane  of  the  brain, 
of  reaction  after  long  exposure  to  cold  or 
abstinence  from  food,  and  is  often  a  con- 
sequence of  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
E Olsons.  Delirium  is  easily  distinguished 
"om  mania,  or  madness,  by  the  absence  of 
all  congruity  of  thought,  the  impossibility 
of  fixing  the  patient's  attention  to  one 
subject  for  even  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
ana  by  the  total  absence  of  that  circum- 
venting cunning  so  characteristic  of  mad- 
ness, or  by  the  restless  mutterings, 
incoherent  and  disjointed  talk,  in  which 
private  matters,  family  secrets,  and  lon£^ 
past  events  are  all  ming^led  in  a  confused 
Dabble.  The  senses  of  sight,  taste,  sound, 
and  feeling,  are  frequently  in  complete 
abeyance,  thoue^h  at  times  one  or  other 
will  be  sensitivdy  acute. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  delirium,  in  addition 
to  the  sleepless  and  constant  mutterings, 
are  a  hot,  flushed  face,  brightness  of  uie 
eyes,  which  are  sometimes  bloodshot,  and 
a  quick,  jerking  pulse,  the  patient  often 
smiling  at  hb  fingers  or  picking  at  the 
bed-clothes. 

The  TBBATMENT,  when  it  can  be  taken 
apart  from  the  primary  disease,  consists 
in  general  in  cutting  off  the  hair  or 
shaving  the  head,  cupping  or  blistering 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  application  of 
cold  lotions  or  bags  of  powdered  ice  to 
the  head,  aperient  saline  medicines,  and 
small  doses  of  morphia,  or  the  watery 
solution  of  opium  (Battv's) ;  bottles  of  hot 
water  to  the  feet,  and  by  keeping  the 
patient  in  a  cool,  darkened  room. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  give  sedatives — 
which  ought  not  to  be  done  till  the  bowels 
have  been  first  acted  on  by  a  dose  of  Epsom 
or  Cheltenham  salts — the  following  pre- 
paration may  be  used  with  benefit.  Take 
of — 

Acetate  of  morphia    .    1  grain. 

Water 7  drachms. 

Vinecar 1  drachm. 

Mix,  and  ^ve  two  teaspoonfuls  an  hour 
before  bedtime,  and^  ii  necessary,  another 


teaspoonful    two    hours    after.     Or  IT 
Batty's  solution  is  preferred,  SO  drops  Mt 
to  be  given  at  the  same  period,  mdV^ 
drops  more  two  hours  after,  should  fkr, 
dose  require  repeating.  i 

DELXBIUM  TBEMENS.~Tremt%  < 
Delirium,  or  the  Drunkard's  Madnen,  m  i 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  species  of  a*  i 
sanity,  the  result  of  a  long-contiinHd  i 
course  of  dissipation,  or  an  excessive  ibn  % 
dulgence  in  spirituous  liquors^  aiMl  Mi.i 
disease,  is  as  liable  to  attack  theTOimgw  ji 
the  old;  in  fact,  no  period  of  ]i&  is  afr'  ji 
from  such  a  consequence  where  the  pn*- « 
vocation  has  been  given  by  a  course  of  tar  '^ 
temperance,  though  from  the  aee  of  44tar\ii 
50  is  in  general  the  time  when  wis  dissMt  \\ 
most  frequently  shows  itself.  ^. 

Causes,  independent  of  habitual  dzmk^ 
enness  or  excessive  potations  of  spiritooA^ 
liquors. — ^A  long  indulgence  in  large  '  '  ' 
or  laudanum,  mental  exhaustion,  or 
ever  disturbs  or  lowers  the  nervous 
of  the  brain,  are  among  the  pi 
causes  of  this  disease,  which  may 
excited   by  sudden  abstinence,  and^ 
effect  of  certain  vegetable  poisons, 
are  several  varieties  of  this  £sease^ 
as  that  proceeding  from  serious 
the  deUrium  traumaticum,  &c. 

Symptoms. — These  arise  with  a 
loss  of  sleep,  with  an  occasional  del 
in  which  the  patient  f ullv  recognises 
friends  and  relatives.    A   quivering 
trembling  of  the  lips,  mouth,  and  hf' 
and  the  muscles  generally,  especially  i 
the  least  exertion,  becomes  one  of 
most  permanent  symptoms,  with  an 
cessant  talking;  after  a  time,  occfl 
fits  of  despondency  supervene,  in 
the  sufferer  believes  himself  the  viotin'l 
some  doom  or  approaching  fatality, 
a  suspicion  and  dread  of  his  best 
dearest  friends   makes  him  moody 
nervous;    these,  with  frightM 
break  his  rest,  and  constantly  harus 
mind  and  de^stroy  his  peace.     During  I 
these  stages  or  progressions  the  puM^ 
very  quick  and  small,  the  body  dod,  ^ 
often  covered  with  a  clammy  i 
In  the  advanced  stage  of  tne~ 
delirium  is  succeeded  by  coma,  a 
of  the  tendons — subsultus  tendimn 
a  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincter  mi 
This  disease,  which  is  particularly  i^  | 
recur,  is  best  and  most  judiciously  i 
liorated  by  the  careful  employnMot 
those  means  by  which  it  was  in  the  T 
place  induced. 

Tbbatmbbt. — ^This  most  be  nuoi 
with  great  caie  and  jddgmeo^  and ; 
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eonbiiie  the  moral  with  the  physical  prac- 
tiee.  The  patient  must  be  soothed  by 
kiwhifM  ana  attention,  all  sources  of  ex- 
rteiflnt  remoTod,  and  his  mind  kept  in 
ndieeifiil  a  state  as  possible,  especially 
hn  broodinc  on  his  imaginary  troubles ; 
It  the  Mi^^ne,  every  means  of  personal 
Inger  ihould  be  removed  from  his  sight 
ad  zeadi,  and,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
I  rigid  watch  k^t  on  all  his  actions  by 
ifg^t  and  day,  while  under  the  temporary 
it  oi  depression  and  gloom.  *  The  dark- 
ned  roam,  and  the  silence  so  necessary  in 
be  treatment  of  an  ordinary  delirium, 
mdd  be  very  injurious  in  delirium 
tonens,  where  air,  light,  and  cheerfulness 
n  mch  necessary  agents  in  the  cure. 
Vhenerer  possible,  the  patient's  interest 
inst  be  engaged  by  being  read  to,  and,  as 
V  u  can  De  done  without  over  excite- 
HBft,  tda  mind  occupied  by  pleasing  con- 
wmtion.  When  the  disease  is  attended 
7  fetching  and  wealmess  of  the  stomach, 
■all  efiervesdng  draughts  of  soda  and 
nteric  acid,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy 
A  each,  should  be  given  every  one  or  two 
MNDs;  at  the  same  time,  a  suppositoir  of 
i  fraina  of  solid  opium  is  to  be  passed  up 
m  rectum,  and  a  napkin,  wrung  out  of 
dd  vinegar  and  water,  applied  to  the  pit 
if  the  stomach :  if  the  head  is  hot  or  in 
.  cold  application  maybe  laid  over  the 
and  temples,  and  bottles  of  hot  water 
■plied  to  the  feet.  By  these  means  when 
Si  irritability  of  the  stomach  has  been 
riiAiied,  the  ordinary  treatment  may  be 
■oeeeded  with:;  but  should  the  sickness 
Mtinue  after  a  fair  trial  of  these  means, 
■aU  draughts  of  cold  water,  about  half  a 
■ioe^laas,  with  6  drops  of  hydrocyanic 
■id  m  each,  are  to  be  given  every  two 
hours,  while  a  pill  of  1  grain  of  solid 
nimn  should  precede  the  taking  of  the 
■aoghts.  When  the  stomach  has  been 
■■dered  tranquil,  a  couple  of  the  follow- 
■Cpills  should  be  admimstered,  and,  three 
prwur  hours  afterwards,  the  accompany- 
big  nerient  draught ;  so  that  the  liver  and 
hNms  may  be  relieved  of  any  offensive 
ndnndancy  tiiey  may  contain.  Take  of — 

Kue  pill 16  grains. 

Oomponnd    extract    of 
eolocynth   .....  16  grains. 
JGz,  and  divide  into  six  piUs ;  two  to  be 
tiken  for  a  dose.    Take  of— 

Epsom  salts     «...    4  drachms. 

Garbonate  of  magnesia .    1  drachm. 

CKnger  powder    ...  10  grains. 

InfiUBon  of  camomiles  .    3  ounces. 
in  a  mortar  smoothly,  and  give  the 
a  fov  hours  after  the  pills.    When 


the  periods  of  exhaustion  approach,  and 
the  patient  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  for 
the  stimulant  to  which  the  stomach  has 
becoYne  habituated,  food  of  a  light  but 
nutritious  quality  should  be  given,  so  as,  - 
in  a  measure,  to  abate  the  craving^  void 
experienced,  and,  after  a  time,  spirits  in 
moderate  doses.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
customary  to  mix  the  brandy,  nmi,  or  gin, 
or  whatever  the  spirit  may  be  to  wmch 
the  patient  has  been  accustomed,  with  the 
yoke  of  an  egg,  or  beat  it  up  with  milk, 
tea,  or  coffee,  the  attendant  using  great 
care  in  the  amount  ^ven.  But  as  a  warm 
and  diffusible  stimiuant — one  that,  while 
rousing  the  action  of  the  heart,  will  gratify 
the  stomach — is  the  medicine  more  called 
for  than  the  potent  alcoholic  stimidus, 
the  egg  flip  which  we  are  about  to  order 
will  be  found  in  all  respects  better  than 
either  of  the  other  more  usual  forms  of 
giving  the  spirit ;  and  for  these  reasons, 
— considerably  less  spirit  is  necessary,  the 
effect  of  the  dose  is  more  diffusible,  and 
the  mixture  itself  more  gratifying. 

To  make  JEgg  Flip. — Beat  up  throe 
eggs,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  sufficient  sugpr,  a 
quartern  (or  four  ounces)  of  any  spint^  and 
a  little  cold  ale,  all  thoroughlv  mixed  in  a 
jug,  to  which,  when  smoothly  combined, 
pour,  by  degrees,  a  quart  of  ale  scalding 
hot ;  and  when,  by  proper  means,  the  whole 
is  smoothly  and  properly  mixed,  give  the 
patient  half  a  tumbler  of  the  compoimd, 
to  drink  as  hot  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Whether  it  should  be  repeated  or  not  im- 
mediately must  depend  upon  circmn- 
stances,  but  if  the  stomach  has  been  pre- 
viously fortified  by  food,  less  of  the 
stimulant  will  be  required.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  dose,  the  flip  should 
be  again  made  hot;  but  as  it  is  apt  to 
become  ropy,  or  thick,  by  repeating,  only 
as  much  should  be  made  at  a  time  as  the 
day's  wants  may  require.  As  a  general 
tonic  and  stomachic,  to  g^vc  tone  to*  the 
stomach,  and  induce  an  appetite  for  solid 
aliment,  either  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  given  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  an  hour  before  breakfast  and 
dinner,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  Gregory's 
powder,  in  peppermint  water,  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  periods  instead. 
Take  of— 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda  30  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .     .  18  grains. 

Powdered  ginger     .    .  12  grains. 

Powdered  quinine   .     .    6  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 
The  end  of  the  trea^nent  consoito  m 
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Mpporting  the  patient  over  the  stages  of 
•uaustiQn  by  tne  warm,  tempoiazy  sti- 
nmlaiits,  and  encouraeing  the  stomach  to 
find  its  natural  stimiUus  in  solid  animal 
and  Tegetable  food. 

Creosote  is  recommended  by  some  for 
the  siekness;  and  when  other  means  have 
fisHled,  but  not  till,  it  may  be  employed. 
It  is  sontetimes  necessary,  to  relieve  the 
pains  in  the  head,  to  apply  leeches,  or  cup 
the  patient ;  but  in  general,  all  depletion 
should  be  avoided,  and  relief  sought  by 
evworating  ether  from  the  temples  and 
fowMiead.    See  Ethek. 

DELIYEBY.    See  LiJiOUB. 

DELPHINIUM.— The  generic  name 
of  some  medicinal  plants,  of  which  the 
stavesacre  is  the  most  important — a  plant 
now  entirely  exploded  from  modem  prac- 
tiee. 

DELTOID.— The  name  of  a  muscle  of 
the  arm,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  letter  delta, — a  short,  tri- 
angular-looking muscle,  situated  on  the 
front  of  the  arm,  at  the  shoulder. 

DEMENTIA.— Out  of  mind,  weakness, 
silliness,  idiotcy ;  a  term  used  to  imply  a 
state  of  mental  imbecility,  hannless  mad- 
ness..  SeeLuiTACY,  Mania. 

DEMI. — ^A  Latin  word,  signifyixig  half; 
as  DBMi-BAiir,  half  a  bath, — a  French 
word  for  a  small  bath,  a  hip  or  foot  bath. 

DEMULCENTS.  —  A  class  of  soft, 
bland,  fluid  medicines  or  drinks,  and  either 
given  in  colds  and  obstinate  coughs,  to 
shield  the  passages  from  the  contact  of 
the  cold  air,  or  to  protect  the  tender  coat 
of  the  giillet  and  stomach  from  the  action 
of  corrosive  or  irritating  acids  or  poisons, 
and  also  to  save  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  organs  from  the  arid  action  of 
the  water  m  certain  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder.  Por  these  several 
purposes  demulcents  are  either  taken  by 
the  mouth,  or  used  as  an  injection*  Bar- 
1^  water,  thin  arrowroot,  almond  omul- 
sionj  linseed  tea,  gum  water  or  mucilage, 
or  any  decoction  of  herbs,  or  ptisans,  as 
they  were  formerly  called,  are  all  included 
under  the  name  of  demulcents. 

DENS.— The  Latin  for  a  tooth.  See 
Tebih. 

DENTAL.— Appertaining  to  the  teeth. 

DENTIFfilCE.— A  tooth-powder  or 
tooth-paste ;  anything  employed  to 
cleanse  or  beautify  the  teeth,  whether  solid 
or  liquid. 

DENTITION.— The  process  of  cutting 
the  first  teeth,  and,  indeed,  all  the  teeth, 
though  the  term  is  chiefly  confined  to  t^ 
infantine  stage.    See  Tsxthinq-. 
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DEOBSTBUENTS.— A  dasi  at  ai> 
temal  medicines  whioh  are  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  removing  obstraetnt 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  espeeiaHty  nA. 
as  chronic  enlargements^  tumoui^  AOr 
Amon^  the  most  important  of  this  das  of 
remedies  must  be  placed  the  stizmiliis  of 
friction,  whether  with  the  hand  or  iha, 
flesh-brush;  mercurial  plaster,  iodJBi^: 
camphor,  hartshorn,  oil,  turpentine^  vad  %. 
few  other  local  stimulants. 

DEPHLOGISTIGATED  ADBL  -  A 
term  used  in  chemistry  to  express  atSMV 
spheric  air  from  which  the  oombiiBtiMi  ■ 
or  vital  element,  the  phlogiston,  has  htm-  - 
abstoacted.  In  otiier  words,  air  fioB^  * 
which  the  oxygen  has  been  removed  ik.  || 
incapable  of  supporting  li£i9  or  combustion  i- 
or  choke  damp. 

DEPILATOBY.— Anysubetanoewlusb-  - 
will  remove  unnecessary  hairs,  or  hair  oC  * 
any  kind.  The  articles  usually  add  £k  '■* 
this  object  contain  arsenic,  the  most  en^  * 
tain  substance  known  for  the  pniposoi^  * 
but  as  any  one  of  the  ordinary  nostruiM  ii 
requires  to  be  used  with  great  care^  the{  _f 
should  seldom,  and  if  possible  never  beflBiii>  r 
ployed,  or  when  so^  not  permitted  to  remab  t 
long  on  the  skin  at  one  time.  Caiutii|  f 
potass,  and  arsenic,  or  Utharge,  and  quidi^;^ 
lime^  form  the  bases  of  nearly  all  thi^  !■ 
preparations  vended  for  this  puipooijj- 
Depilatories  act  by  entering  the  porei  or 
the  skin  and  destroying  the  bulbs  of  1b|. 
hairs,  causing  them  to  fall  off  ^^^: 
directly  or  in  a  few  hours.  The  onlysA', 
article  of  the  sort  is  a  pair  of  Bttmi 
tweezers,  with  which,  like  the  Ghinsi^,, 
the  hairs  may  be  plucked  out.  There  A', | 
a  savage  method,  called  the  mechanifl*^ 
depilatory,  in  which  a  compost  of  plaikB  3 
of  Paris,  or  pitch,  is  spread  over  tM  pai^  ,'S 
and,  when  dry,  plucked  off,  tearing  Ai  > 

hair  with  the  plaster.  ■ 

DEPLETION.— The  emptyingipuIliBl  , 

down,  or  weakening  the  system.^  Tbsn  J 
are  several  modes  by  whioh  depletiaa.  rtf|  ^ 
be  effected,  as  by  bleeding,  both  local  aw^'' 
general,  by  iKJwerful  drastic  purgativej^j 
by  hot  baths,  and  a  violent  action  on  vf, 
exhalents  of  the  skin,  as  by  sweatings  aa4i, 
lastly,  by  a  vigorous  action  on  the  sec 
tions  generally,  and  by  a  diuretic  effect «—  ^ 
the  kidneys,  reducing  the  system  ^Jj  .;= 
amoimt  of  liquid  Sscharge  firom  «f^ 
body.  ^^^  -^ 

Sometimes  one,  occasionally  all  tvii^ 
means  are  put  into  operation  at  ^J^**] 
accordingto  the  constitution  of  the|>aiMB%  . 
and  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  f 
to  be  reduced.    See  Plbxhosa. 
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DSFBESSOS.— The  name  of  a  muscle, 
i  thift  of  the  dqpreator  amguU  oris,  or 
epnmx  o£  .tiie  oomer  of  the  mouth, 
wn  ne  two  or  three  sets  of  muscles 
dUJBg  Una  name  in  the  human  body. 
DEBBYBHIBE  NEC£.— Alarge  and 
nnnieDt  swelling  of  the  th^^roid  gland 
I  front  of  the  throat,  sometimes  called 
DOndioeelfi^  wen«  goitre^  enlai^d  thjroid 
Ind,  or,  from  the  firequenoy  with  which 
IS  disoaso  ocean  in  one  portion  of  Eng- 
■d,  the  DerhTshire  neck.  See  Gk)iTSE. 
DSBMA. — ^The  true  skin  of  the  human 
jSj,  aometimes  called  the  dermoid  tissue, 
I  the  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle  aboye  it,  is 
iinniinafi<*d  the  epidermis,  finom  being 
pan  or  aboye  the  derma.  See  Skin. 
DSSQUAJiATION.— Falling  off  in 
■Ibb;  a  term  applied  to  the  cuticle  of 
le  body  when,  alter  an  eruptiyo  disease, 
idi  as  meodes,  or  small  pox,  the  dead 
ntian  of  the  skin  peels  off  where  the 
■tales  haye  been.  This,  which  generally 
ikei  place  in  from  four  to  six  £tys  after 
le  dedine  of  the  disease,  is  always  a 
"  *  time  with  the  patient,  when  it  is 
to  guard  him  from  colds  of  all 


BETEBGENTS.  •—  Medicines  which 
ft  npposed  to  cleanse  or  remoyc  off 
Ml  the  body  anything  offensiye  that 
^f  exude  nrom  the  skin.  In  this 
i^set  soap,  water,  and  towels  foim,  con- 
ally,  the  most  sanitary  of  all  detergents, 
ftmaowmg  the  dirt  and  refuse  perspira- 
m  din^puQg  to  the  skin,  and  which,  if 
ft  imdisturbed,  would,  in  time,  effect 
Me  injoiT  to  the  surface  or  the  con- 
fitotkm*  JiOtions  and  poultices  act  as 
itagents  to  ulcers  and  unhealthy  wounds, 
I  bcBBX  and  water,  or  honey,  applied  to 
b  nooth,  cleanses  it,  in  cases  of  thrush, 
f  Bmch  of  the  offensiveness  caused  by 

DETEEMINATION  OF  BLOOD.— 
^tam  used  to  express  the  presence  of  a 
■!■  qnantity  of  blood  in  a  part  or  organ 
hn  ntW  should  naturally  contain.  The 
■a  k  a  yery  improper  one,  and  would 
iqiy  that  tiie  blood  nad  freiEiks,  and  at 
■■  pnferred  to  flow  in  greater  abun- 
JMmn  one  direction  than  anotJier.  This, 
htiMtely  for  human  safety,  is  not  the 
yWi  'Why  blood  accumulates  at  times  in 
*|g  qMntitifs  than  necessaiy  in  certain 
1*^  pwweedi  from  the  ««t»«  being  unable 
^move  the  blood  from  the  part  in  the 
i^Btio  that  it  is  brought  to  it  by  the 
and  thns  an  accumulation  is 
.  ^    d.    When  Budi  a  determination, 

**  ii  cdisd,  18  eBEceniye^  it  is  denomi« 


nated  an  apoplexy  either  of  the  hefid  mI 
lungs,  and  demands  the  most  actiye  .treat- 
ment, such  as  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  Afoplbxy  and  Phbumokia. 

DI,  DIA,  DIS.— Words  used  as  pre- 
fixes to  many  medical  terms,  and  generally 
siiEnifying  in,  through,  to,  or  betwsen,  as 
itratea  in — 

DIABETES.  — To  run  through;  a 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  in  which 
the  water,  made  in  escessiye  quantity, 
becomes  IcNBided  with  an  immense  amount 
of  saccharine  matter,  and  must  be  con- 
stantly yoided. 

Symptoms.^  Great  emaciation,  with 
the  skin  diy,  and  feeling  harsh  and  loose; 
loss  of  energy  and  strength,  a  haggard  or 
anxious  countenance,  a  constant  thirst, 
and  an  appetite  sometimes  rayenous,  at 
others  languid,  but  generally  attended 
with  depression  or  indigestion ;  the  bowels 
are  connned,  and  the  tongue  eitiier  clean 
and  red,  or  white  with  red  edges,  and  a 
brown  streak  in  the  middle.  The  gums 
are  red  and  spongy,  the  mind  is  disturbed 
and  oppressed  with  a  settled  melancholy, 
and  the  sleep  short  and  feyerish.  From 
the  first  there  is  a  constant  desire  to  make 
water,  and  the  quantity  yoided  in  the  day 
yaries,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
disease,  from  seven  to  twenty  pints  a  day 
in  ordinary  cases,  though  in  some  the 
quantity  far  exceeds  this,  and  has  even 
amounted  to  180  pints  in  twenty-foiir 
hours.  In  these  cases,  the  urine  is  so 
loaded  with  su^ar,  that  if  a  few  drops  of 
the  water  fall  it  rapidly  eyaporates,  and 
Icayes  a  crust  of  powdery  sugar  behind. 
The  thirst,  as  a  natural  consequence,  is 
always  in  proportion  to  tJie  quantity  of 
water  yoided. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  fonnidablo  disease 
are  yery  numerous :  the  excessiye  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  granular  disease  of 
the  kidneys,  or  long-standing  irritation  of 
the  bladder  and  urinary  passages,  drinking 
cold  water  when  greatly  hesjted,  luxurious 
liying,  and  a  long  residence  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate, are  among  the  most  general  remote 
causes  of  diabetes. 

Treatmbkt. — ^As  the  frequent  desire 
to  make  water,  and  the  quantity  yoided, 
from  the  first  forms  the  pr(»ninent  symp- 
tom, so  it  continues  to  the  end,  or  till  the 
disease  is  permanently  arrested.  At  first, 
howeyer,  the  urine  is  nree  from  all  eyidenee 
of  sugar,  and  it  is  not  till  the  second  staffe 
of  the  disease  that  it  becomes  specific^y 
heayy,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  smelling, 
with  the  breath  of  the  patient,  like  new 
hay,  or  the  aroma  of  apples.    Bcfote  "yio- 
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'^  Deeding  to  lay  down  a  course  of  medicine, 
or  propoBii^  a  regimen,  it  must  be  stated 

'that  Tigilant  care  is  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  patient  receiying  any  substance, 
solid    GV    fluid,    possessing    saccharine 

Sualities,  or  from  which  sugar  can  be 
liminated  by  digestion;  consequently, 
all  vegetables,  fruits,  or  articles  containing 
BU^ar  or  starch  must  be  avoided,  and  onlv 
ammal  substances  and  acid  drinks  ad- 
ministered instead.  As  this  disease  is 
'more  broperly  a  species  of  diseased  diges- 
tion tinan  organic  deran^ment,  the  treat- 
ment is  more  one  of  tmie  and  regimen 
than  active  medical  practice,  and  besides 
an  occasional  aperient  pill,  as  that  pre- 
scribed below,  and  a  nightly  dose  of  opium, 
to  allay  the  nervous  excitement,  with  a 
^  warm  or  vapour  bath,  and  the  use  of  the 
flesh-brush  to  restore  tone  to  the  skin,  the 
treatment  resolves  itself  into  a  system  of 
animal  food, — fish,  poultry,  meat,  eggs, 
^  <;urds,  whey,  and  milk,  with  a  litUe  cold 
water,  or  water  with  a  small  quantity  of 
vinegar  or  citric  acid  mixed  or  mssolved  in 
it;  this,  in  fact,  must  (prepared  in  different 
"forms)  constitute  his  entire  food,  bread, 
beans,  peas,  farinaceous  food,  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  being  strictly  avoided. 
But  if  some  change  becomes  necessary, 
some  spinach,  turnip-tops,  or  young 
'  nettles  may  be  substituted,  which,  when 
well  boilecC  will  form  the  best  and  least 
"objectionable  food  of  a  vegetable  nature 
ho  can  take.  At  the  same  time,  change 
of  sceirie  and  gentle  exercise  should  be 
adopted. 

Aperient  Fills. — Take  of — 

Aloes,  powdered     .    .    2  scruples. 

Jalap 1  scruple. 

Ginger 12  grains. 

Castile  soap  ....       enough    to 
make  into  a  mass :  divide  into  twelve  pills. 
Two  pills  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  when 
required. 

Blisters  and  cupping  over  the  kidneys 
are  sometimes  recommended ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, the  vapour  or  warm  bath,  and  friction, 
will  be  found  more  beneficial  than  the  de- 
pleting process,  which,  if  ever  adopted, 
must  oe  employed  with  great  caution. 
When  tonics  are  required — which  they 
will  be  as  soon  as  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  the  urine  takes  place — they 
should  consist  of  an  infusion  of  quassia  and 
cloves,  with  10  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the 
muriate  of  iron  in  each  dose,  three  times 
a  day ;  or  else  the  steel  made  into  pills, 
such  as  the  following,  and  one  taken  every 
four  hours,  and  a  wineglass  of  the  above 
infusion  three  times  a  day. 


Take  of— 

Purified  sulphate  of  iron  24  grains. 

Quinine 12  grain*. 

Bhubarb 10  grains. 

G^ger 10  granu. 

Mix,  and  add  extract  of  gentian  enoiu^ 
to  make  into  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  dimm, 
into  twelve  piUs. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  disMH^ 
—the  Diabetes  insipidus,  2>.  nuUik$, 
and  2>.  ohylosus.  As  a  g^end  nd& 
diabetes  is  a  very  tedious  disease,  (ui 
when  it  terminates  fatally,  does  so  by  in* 
volving  other  organs  in  a  diaeaaed  ai&af  * 
under  which  the  body  sinks.  . ) 

DIACHYLON.— The  name  sometiM  k 
given  to  the  adhesive  plaster,  both  i^ipMl  t> 
and  imspread;  thougli  the  tenn  smtifk 
belongs  to  the  litharge  plaster  ompklh\ 
trum  lithargeri  or  pUimhi,  It  is 
occasionally  as  a  discutient  dressing, 
most  fre<}uently  employed  to  make, 
mixed  with  rosm,  the  sticking  or 
plaster. 

DIAGNOSIS — DIAGNOSTIC.  -3 
discern  or  know  thoroughly;  the 
by  which  physicians    recognize  tba 
which  teaches  them  to  distinguish 
disease  from  another,  as  by  a  frogt 
they  are  enabled  to  foretell  whethor 
malady  will  run  a  favourable  or  a 
course.  ^l 

DIAPHORETICS.— A  class  dt 
cines  which  exercise  an  almost 
action  on  the  skin,  producing  perspii 
as  sudorifics  produce  sweating, — the  i 
drugs  which  induce  the  one  action  < 
the  other — the  difference  in  dose  andi 
of  combination  nnaking  the  only 
Among  the  most  important  of  this 
drugs  are  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  sqi 
ammonia,  vinegar,  opium,  camphor, 
contrayerva.  )m 

DIAPHRAGM,    ob    MIDBIFF.-  ' 
broad,  fanlike,    tendinous  muscle, 
acting  as    a  shelf,    separates  the 
cavity  of  the  trunk  into  two 
upper  or  thorax,  and  the  lower  or 
domen.    Besides  serving  the  purpose^ 
partition,  and  preventing  the  GtfgsiA^ 
the  upper  &om  pressing  on  those  €f^ 
lower  part,  the  diaphragfm  serves  as  ^"^ 
the  chief  agents  in  the  function  of  ] 
tion,  and  is  the  part  chiefly  involved  tm\ 
spasmodic  affection  called  Hiccup. 

DIABBHCEA,  or  a  looseneai  d^ 
bowels,  is  an  affection  to  whidi  ereiy  i 
sex,  and  condition  is  liable,  and  whoi  j 
excited  by  sudden  changes  of  the 
or  the  exposure  of  a  hot  body  to  weft^ 
cold,  is  most  frequently  induced  by 
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indigeBtible  substanoe  taken  into 
Duieh;  and  though  common  to  all 
(^  the  year,  is  fur  more  prevalent 
Atumn  than  at  any  other  period  of 
Ive  months,  showing  that  it  is  fre- 
due  as  much  to  atmospheric  in- 
I  as  to  partaking  in  excess  of  fruit, 
leSyOtr  cuoumben — the  artidesmost 
[j  accused  of  producing  the  disease. 
gdoos  gases,  bad  drainage,  and  im- 
yentihition  are  prolihc  exciting 
of  diarrhosa  is  now  universally 
d,  and  whenever  practicable,  such 
«  should  be  adopted  for  correcting 
uses  as  will,  for  a  season  at  least, 
hem  inoperative  for  mischief. 
TMPTOMS  of  diarrhoea  are  a  weight 
easiness  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
0,  accompanied  with  griping, 
less  severe ;  flatulence,  succeeded 
uent  feculent  evacuations,  and 
tended  with  nausea  and  vomiting, 
tiirst,  a  white-coated  tongue,  d^ 
d  cold  feet. 

TMBKT. — In  general,  diarrhoea  is 
alieved  by  takmg  a  mild  aperient, 
ly  a  moderate  dose  of  castor  oil, 
en  the  griping  is  severe,  from  20  to 
M  of  laudanum  with  it.    When, 
r,  this  does  not  check  the  evacua- 
ad  as,  when  unrelieved,  diarrhcea  is 
i^enerate  into  cholera,  it  becomes 
cy  to  adopt  some  direct  practice, 
niting  is  to  be  checked  bv  effer- 
draughts,  with  or  without  brandy, 
er  to  the  feet,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
)  of  kino  in  a  wineglass  of  water, 
our,  for  two  or  three  times,  or  till 
els  are  checked  in  their  action ;  or  a 
the  following  mixture  can  be  substi- 
rery  quarter  or  half  hour.  Take  of — 
ixmate  of  ammonia    ^  drachm. 
pared  chalk  ...    6  drachms. 
ract  of  catechu .    .    1  drachm, 
permint  water  •    .    6  ounces, 
its  of  sal  volatile  .    1  drachm. 
ind    give    two   tablespoonfuls,    as 
1  above.      When  there    is  much 
drachm  of  laudanum  is  to  be  added 
mixture.    As  small  a  quantity  of 
If  possible  should  be  taken,  but  as 
nilied  rice  or  rice  pudding  eaten  as 
xnach  will  digest  with  comfort; 
IgB  are  also  of  service ;  vegetables, 
r,  fruits,   broths,   or    any  liquid 
Dr-except    a    small    quantity    of 
'  and  water,  if  required — ^must  be 
'  svoided.     It  must  be  borne  in 
tttfi  the  above  doses  are  designed 
dtt;  that  unless  specially  ordered 
pmenptions,  qpium  or  Laudanum 


are  never  to  be  £[iven  to  children;  and  that 
the  quantity  of  kmo  or  chalk  mixture  must- 
be  regulated  according  to  their  ages. 

When  the  diarrhoea  has  been  subdued, - 
care  must  be.  taken,  in  returning  to  the 
ordinary  diet,  that  the  stomadi  is  not 
overloaded,  especiiidly  by  hard  and  indi- 
gestible meat,  or  by  flatulent  vegetaUes  ;- 
and  if  there  is  any  pain  or  indifferaon,  two 
spoonfuls  of  infusion  of  camomue,  in  whidi 
10  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  have  htext^ 
dissolved,  should  be  taken  twice  a  day  for 
a  few  times,  till  the  stomach  recovers  its 
tone,  when,    if  requisite,  a   compound 
colocynth  pill  may  be  taken  to  cleanse  the 
alimentary  canal.      See  Cholbsa,  Dy- 
SBNTBKT.    For  the  diarrhoea  of  children,. 
see  Infants,  Disbassb  of. 

DIASTOLE.— One  of  the  two  motions 
of  the  heart ;  diastole  is  the  dilatation,  aa- 
systole  is  the  contraction  of  that  organ.  • 
See  Hbabt. 

DIATHESIS.— A  medical  term  to  ex- 
plain the  natural  or  preternatural  condi- 
tion of  the  body ;  as  when  a  person  has 
an  hereditary  taint  in  his  system,  he  is 
said  to  have  a  scrofulous  diathesis. 

DIATHSOSIS.'— An  anatomical  name 
for  a  loose  form  of  joint,  consisting  of  two^ 
jorders — the  hinge,  and  the  ball  and  socket 
— such  as  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder. 

DIDYMI,  OB  DIDYMUS.  — The 
Testes,  which  see. 

DIES. — ^A  day ;  or  dies  critiei,  critical 
days.    See  Cbiticai.  Days. 

DIET. — Man  has  been  supplied  bv 
nature  with  an  organization  of  stomach 
capable  of  digesting  and  assimilating  into 
nutriment  every  substance  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  not  actually  poi- 
sonous. Many  ot  these  valuable  gifts, 
however,  are  rendered  inoperative,  or  less 
serviceable,  from  an  ignorance  in  knowii^ 
how  properly  to  prepare  them  for  food. 
The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  curing 
nearl;^  all  acute  diseases  by  a  system  <n 
dietetics — ^in  fact,  by  a  more  or  less  total 
abstinence  from  aliment  of  all  kinds;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  one  half  of  the 
maladies  now  besieged  and  driven  out  of 
the  body  by  an  artillery  of  potent  medicine, 
might  and  could  be  cured  by  a  course  of 
proper  diet  alone,  but  fo^  the  impatience 
that,  refusing  the  necessary  time,  and  de- 
manding an  instant  recovery,  rejects  the 
safer  but  more  tardy  system,  for  the  more 
rapid  but  at  the  same  time  more  injurious 
plan  of  medicine. 

Climate,  and  the  mode  of  life  a  person 
pursues,  have  a  fiPf'eat  effect  on  the  diet : 
the  wanner  tiie  climate,  tVie  leaa  «D!i  ^^  ■, 
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poorer  the  food  tho  man  eats ;  the  c<^der 
the  repon,  the  lidber  a&d  more  ahimdant' 
the  aliment  he  consumes ;  while  the  man 
of  Bodentarf  oeeapation  in  all  latitudes 
eata  less  tlum  he  who  takes  exercise  or  has 
aa  active  employment. 

Thoueh  modem  science  has  dassifled 
aH  )an&  of  food  according  to  the  great 
proximate  piinoiples  they  contain  or  yidd, 
and- separated  them  into  those  which  pro- 
duce fluids  and  flesh,  and  those  that  gene- 
rate heat ;  and  though  it  has  been  proved 
that  Tegetable  aliment  will  afford  all  the 
properties  necessary  to  yield  those  proxi- 
mate principles,  it  has  been  found  that 
man  requires  a  due  mixture  of  animal  and 
vegetable  aliment  to  produce  a  perfect 
nutrition. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  frequently 
relapses  are  caused  in  illness  by  a  too  hasty 
retium  to  the  customary  dietary,  and  how 
the  indulgence  in  a  small  quantity  of  some 
long-debarred  dish  or  favourite  viand  will 
lUMU)  months  of  care,  the  importance  of  a 
strict  and  rigidly  obeyed  system  of  diet 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  ell.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  rule  of  dietary  to  be  observed  in  all  cases 
of  illness,  though  general  principles  will 
be  better  understood  in  reuttion  to  that 
subject  when  we  come  to  treat  of  **  Food," 
and  divide  that  important  thome  into  those 
substances  which  generate  heat,  repair 
the  waste  of  the  solids  or  the  flesh,  and 
those  that  reproduce  the  fluids  of  the  body ; 
then,  aocordmg  as  the  disease  is  a  fever, 
the  wasting  of  the  body  as  in  atrophy,  or 
the  corruption  of  the  fluids  as  in  seurvy, 
the  kinds  of  food  most  serviceable  to 
each,  and  those  most  objectionable,  will  be 
readily  understood. 

The  system  that  once  prevailed  of  giving 
biotiis  and  gravies,  under  the  delusion  that 
the  patient  was  imbibing  strength  with 
every  spoonful  of  the  concentrate  essence 
of  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken,  has  fortu- 
nately beonlong^scorded,  and  medical  men 
now  know  that  a  few  dry  fibres  of  long- 
b<»ied  beef  will  go  farther  to  build  up  a 
shattered  constitution  than  a  quart  of  the 
richest  gravy  ever  extracted  from  animal 
tissue. 

It  isnoWjalso,  a  patent  fact,  that  themost 
nutritious  food,  or  that  substance  contain- 
ioig  the  largest  quantity  of  those  principles 
necessary  to  build  up  the  living  frame, 
is,  if  exclusively  lived  upon,  as  poisonous 
as  arsenic  or  hemlock,  destroying  the  body 
by  a  lingering  mirasmus,  or  wasting.  In 
the  same  way,  the  drinking  of  malt  hauor, 
mbipJt  gome  penoaa  consider  adds  oone 


and  musfle  to  their  bodiet,  takfltt  witfaool 
solid  food,  is,  as  a-  nutriment^  a  peiftol 
fallacy;  not  so,  however,  witih  th» 
who,  with  half  a  pint  of  cold  i 

penn^  loaf,  quenches  his  tUnt  and 

nes  ms  hunger,  for,  under  a  healUij  diMih 
tion,  he  will  convert  thealiment  hehaa  tun 
into  twenty  times  the  £Eu?ina  and  Bugi0^ 
the  basis  of  the  malt — ^that 
wtnrth  of  the  best  porter  could 
system,  and  that  witii  th6  imme 
tainty  of  its  being  converted  into  boneaadr 
muscle.    See  DioBsrioir,  and  Food. 

DIET  DBIITE:.— The  name  givea  to 
the  compound  decoction  of  sarsapanll^ 
sometimes  called  the  Lisbon  Diet  Drink 

This  excellent  tonic  and  restorativB  ii 
prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  and  a  failf 
of  sarsapanlla,  half  an  ounce  of  sassufiiib 
and  two  drachms  of  guaiacum  sbaTiBgl 
and  mezereon  in  three  pints  of  yntti^ 
adding  a  small  piece  of  carbonate  of  sodii' 
After  simmering  slowly  for  three  lioiii%- 
the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off  the  rool%' 
which  aro  then  to  be  put  in  a  dean  in 
mortar,  and  well  bruised,  so  as  to  lnf|dt 
up  the  pith  of  the  sarsaparilla.  The  in^ 
gredients  are  then  to  be  returned  to  ttr 
saucepan,  the  hquor  poured  on  them,  an^ 
the  whole  once  more  slowly  boiled  fox  Uk^ 
hour,  or  till  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  r 
pint  and  a  half,  when  the  decoction  is  to 
be  strained  through  muslin,  and  iriM 
cold,  half  a  tumbler  taken  twice  a  day. 

DIET  FOR  INVALIDS.    See  YooD. 

DIETETICS.— A  course  of  dietaqr 
taken  according  to  medical  rule. 

DIGESTION.— The  ancients  plaeed 
the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  stomacb,  aad 
so  far  as  they  understood  the  word  amhmUi. 
and  regarded  it  as  an  emanation  from  f 
vital  function,  giving  birth  in  turn  to  tlio 
divine  animaf  or  reason,  their  theory  WH 
neither  inconsistent  nor  absurd. 

All  their  penetration  and  experieneo^ 
for  they  were  close  observers  as  lar  as  titeb 
knowledge  went — demonstrated  to  thiv 
that  on  the  integrity  and  perfect  harmoif 
of  this  central  organ  the  well-being  V 
every  part  of  the  fr'ame  depended;  ani' 
though  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  wUflkr 
the  function  was  carried  on,  and  orif 
dimly  guessing  at  the  result,  they  mE 
knew  that  not  only  the  mental  healui,  M 
the  strength  and  integrity  of  the  body, do* 
pended  upon  some  standard  of  exfloMBM 
generated  in  the  vmtriculv8,  or  stoaiidB 

It    is   not   with   the   stomach  as  tf 
organ,  however,  that  we  have  at 
anything  to  do,  but  with  the 
that  takes  place  in  its  cavity  or  struoUvo? 


DIO 
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lUi«parslioB,  fhe  most  important  of  aU 
Ihi  vitid  ftmntfaoi,  and  the  leyer,  which, 
Beb  tta  pendnhun  of  a  clodc  or  the  water- 
powar  of  •  mill,  is  the  agent  that  sets 
dtte  nacbanum  of  tiie  bodj  in  motion, 
HHBig  hj  that  oonjoint  action  the 
vndenU  and  complicated  phenomenon 
tf  fifth — this  operation,  called  the  function 
tX*^  in,  diJl  now  proceed  to 

Ihat  the  reader  may  fully  understand 
be  opnation  of  this  great  principle  of 
Om  hnman  economy,  and  iMm  that  it 
is  tke  motiTe-poirer  to  eveiy  action  of  the 
Mf,  the  source  of  life  and  health,  and 
be  diief  of  all  lining  fimotions,  he  is 
nqpeited,  by  a  dose  inspection  of  tiie  ac- 
BnpaBjing  cuts,  and  the  followii^  dc- 
maHea,  to  make  himself  fullyacquamted 
wmk  the  scionce  of  digestion. 

She  organs  and  parts  which  either 
ineilyor  indirectly  enter  into  or  assist 
iatfae  operation  of  digestion,  are  the  lips, 
bieUi,  miflftkB,  tongue,  pali^,  the  salivary 
dnds  of  the  mouth  imd  the  lower  jaw ; 
■B  pktnyux,  (MophiMus  or  gullet,  the 
duodenum,  fiver,  pancreas,  and 
ier;  the  lacteais,  mesenteric 
Wmphatio  system  Of  vessels,  and, 
the  thoracic  duct.  See  Abbobp- 
BOV. ' 

The  function  of  digration  is,  according 
lo  the  otgmos  eniployed,  divided  into  three 
■Hsa: — 

m,  Tbe  Beooption  and  Preparation  of 
kFood. 

Sad.  The  Digestion  of  the  Prepared 
Afimsnt;  and, 

fcd.  nie  Extraction  of  the  Nutriment 
bmi  tiie  Digested  Aliment,  or  the  separa- 
tian  from  the  chyme  of  its  concent^tcd 
WiBB,  the  cutle. 

lU  BxCSPTIOir    AJID    PBBPABATIOir 

•I  THB  Food. — As  an  ever-watchful 
pndover  the  portal  of  the  mouth,  nature 
Mi  jpiaeed  two  vigilant  sentries,  that 
■Bttmg  offimsive  to  the  ^tem  or  inimi- 
cd  to  tile  intesriiy  of  the  body  may  pass 
■to  the  mottu.  These  sentinels  are  the 
*fH  and  the  nose — the  one  being  placed 
to  a  chedc  on  the  other, — ^for  it  rarely  hap- 
Itoi  that  what  pleases  the  one  is  allowed 
w  pan  miless  it  equally  gratifies  the 
<w;  that  Bobatance  that  has  gained  the 
ftD-^piobationof  both  being  generally 
■^  aa  k  the  most  wholesome  and  bene- 
iiU  to  the  system.  Besides  performing 
As  dity  of  rejecting  or  approving  the 
ftod  oflored  to  the  mouth,  tne  nostrils,  as 
fte  nat  of  the  sense  of  smell,  exercise  a 
powaAd  infliienoe  on  digestion;  as  the 


pleasurable  excitement  produced  on  those 
nerves  by  the  aroma  of  the  meat  directly 
stimulates  the  salivaz]^  glands,  caosiag 
them  to  pour  out  their  secretion  ahtt&- 
dantly  into  the  mouth,  there  to  be  mixed 
with  the  aliment  swallowed;  for  the  larger 
tiie  amount  of  saliva  thrown  out,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  digestion,  l^iis  effisot, 
popularly  known  as  "making  the  mouth 
water,"  is  soneoeeaary  taagood  digestion, 
that  whether  tiie  meal  is  «  hot  or  cold 
one,  when  the  stimulus  of  bnqger  is  absent, 
persons  are  in  the  habit  of  ernifcing  a  lan- 
g^d  appetite,  and  provoking  a  discharge 
of  saliva,  by  what  are  called  oomdiinents — 
such  as  piquant  saooes,  yiaatftae,  oatsup, 
spices,  or  uapvopw  quantilus  of  salt. 
Saliva  so  unnatunilly  TOreed  k,  however, 
never  so  beneficial,  even  when  in  quantily, 
as  that  cpgulariy  secreted  by  the  stimulus 
of  the  olfi^tory  nerves;  on  this  account,  it 
is  always  advisable  with  weak  appetites  to 
have  the  chief  dish  at  dinner  hot,  so  that 
the  nostrils  and  the  pakte  may  be  health- 
fully stimulated  by  ^e  arama  and  savour 
of  the  viands  partaken  of. 

The  eye  and  the  nostifls  having  ap- 
proved of  what  is  offered,  the  food  is  con- 
veyed to  the  lips,  and  gpraqaed  by  the  incisor 
.  teeth,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  and  divide 
what  is  given  mto  smaller  pieces,  as- 
sisted in  this  by  the  point  of  the  tongue. 
When  the  substance  4S  too  hard  to  be  cut 
by  the  incisors,  it  is,  by  the  joint  action  of 
tongue  and  mouth,  placed  under  one  or 
other  of  the  set  of  bieakers — the  tusks,  or 
canine  teeth — ^which  having  broken  np 
the  substance  into  fragments  of  a  con- 
venient size,  the  whole  is  conveyed  to  the 
grinders,  or  molar  teeth,  where,  by  a  lateral 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  upper  one, 
the  food  is  gpround  into  a  soft,  smooth 
paste ;  the  two  large  glands— one  in  each 
cheek — called  the  parotids,  those  beneath 
the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw,  known  as 
the  tuo'lingual  and  maxillary  glands, 
pour  out  in  all  directions  their  proportion 
of  safiva,  wUch,  by  tiie  steady  action  of 
mastication,  chewing,  or  grinding,  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  food  in 
the  mouth,  till  the  aliment  is  completely 
comminuted,  softened,  and  inoorporatea 
with  the  saliva,  when,  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  cheeks,  the  closing  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  assistance  of  the  tongue, 
the  masticated  food,  gathered  into  a  heap, 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  andat 
the  entrance  of  the  bag  called  the  pharynx, 
or  the  commencement  of  the  (esophagus, 
or  gullet.  Opening  into  the  pharynx  are 
two  fl|>aiare8  above,  kadrnf^  cra^  q&  ^te 


DIG 


E  DICTIOHABY  OF 


Boafarila,    and    below    vhich   baaga    the  i  the  nhols  of  the  pbairnx,  ue  < 

DTULi.;  ajid  two  passages  below, — one  it ' " —    ' '""'■  *'■"  ' 

front,  commeiidBg  from  the  larytnc,  or 
orgMi  of  voice,  and  by  meuM  of  the  wind- 
pipe  and  bronchial  tubet  terminating  in 
the  lunge ;  and  one  behind  the  laat — -thit 
fleii^bagufl,  or  gullet — which  torminal^A  in 


pklbte  slK^Te  ara  the  openuiBi 
loitrili  into   ths  bag  of  tSt 


tw«en  tho  two  archM.    " 
in  tha  Baft  palate  ahori 

To  enable  the  food  when  swallowed  to 
eaoape  tho  windpipe,  where  it  would  cause 
sufibcatioQ,  and  insure  its  entrance  into 
the  gullet  ths  foUowinB  prorisioD  has 
beeamade.  The  maatiwtum  hanng  been 
toaipleted,  and  ths  food  colleotsd  on  the 
top  of  the  tongue  near  tbe  base,  Che  next 
action  is  that  of  duglmtiUtm,  or  awallow- 
ing;  to  effect  this,  a  set  of  muades  which 
aerate  and  at  the  suue  tina  pullfbnrud 


raised  up  onAptUUd 
tongue  ;  a  small  oral  cartilage 
glottis,  that  stands  op  like  an  c 
door  over  tho  gloilii,  or  entrant 
windpipe,  being  b;  that  acti 
down  OTor  the  opening  like  th 
box,  and  eflectuallT  preventing 
passing  into  it  whde  so  closed, 
mstont,  and  while  the  pharynx 
stretch,  and  the  entrance  of  t 
protected  by  the  tongue,  the  i 
lood  ia  forced  into  the  pharyni, 
its  tube,  the  gullet,  when  the 
stantly  sink,  the  epiglottis  £iea 
ur  again  caters  ths  windpipe, 
having  reached  the  gullel,  ia 
along  Its  tube  by  the  action  of  tb 
sets  of  muscles  with  which  it  ia 

tic  (EaoFBiQUB,   or    GdiLmI 
ally  reaches  the  stomach,  eg 
^~ '""""ion  and  deglutition, 


Food. — The  food,  having  been 
into  the  stomach  by  the  gullet,  ii 
in  a  moss  at  the  fund%M  or  bai 
organ,  where  it  is  at  once  surro 
a  sharp  acid  fluid,  or  the  gasl 

lining  toenibTKae  of  the  stomack 
penetrating  solvent,  aa  in  a  w( 
assisted  by  a  constant  but  imp 
motion  of  the  stomach,  the  alimc 
goes  a  combined  process  of  n; 
and  ehemieal  ar'-—  '-" 


mass,  completely  saturated  by 


.!»' 


thro. 


o  £ve  hou 


I,  digestion 


ig  the  procees, 

made  are  completely  decomposf 
'  chemical  agency  of  the  gastf  ic  iu 
of  the  Sied  air  taken  in  with 
and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  libera 
the  saline  ioErcdientt  which  hav 
into  the  meil,  are  given  off,  caiui 
in  excess,  that  flatulence  and  c 
so  common  with  dyspeptic  pal 
those  suflering  onder  some  form 


MEDICAL  Aim  SITBQICAL  SKOWLSDOE.  D I O 

fte  fnnaiioii  of  dipiatjon  Jot  iaietaaed  a-pMnge,  uid  sent  but:,  o 

ilnted,  BpartioD  of  the  ufl  pulp  reUiiied  tOlioftdned  or  St  to  pua,  oi  tiU 

bf  1^  muBCoIar  power  of  the  tbempertnre,  wnriedbjinosaantappcali^ 

o  Ae  lower  or'pyloric  orifict  of  reluctuitly  pennila  it  to  ewapa,  Thii  ocm- 

ifOt  the  pJx  leading  into  the  test  of  a  cnids,  iodigealililB  sabitaniM  to 

nu  preunoe  of  the  digeited  foroe  a  pana^  ioto  the  boweli  oaoae* 

iai  t^idlj  cloaed  exit  hu  the  that  obtuse  pam  ao  often  experienced  aftn 

indng  it  to  open  and  permit  the  partaking  of  lome  hard  and  imprnMr 

'  the  qnantit^  piesant  into  the  dietary,  or  by  thoee  who  Birallow  MObn 

I,  ud  then  uutautly  to  doae  haTing  fullj  muticated  their  food. 

TsB   Biinuctioif   or   thb   TSjitbi- 

KBVT   FBOH    THI    BlOSBTSD    AUMSBT, 

or  tiie  ConTiTHion  of  Ch jme  into  Ch^— 
Hie  soft  and  pulp^  man  having  passed 
through  &e  pjlono  orifioe  into  the  duo- 
denum, now  recoTes  the  name  of  the 
c\]fn6f  and  undergoei  Uie  laat  stage  in  the 
process  of  digestios. 

'What  ibe  safiva  and  gastrio  jmse  were 
to  the  dn.  Lard  food  reoetrod  bj  tLe 
stomach  from  the  month,  the  bib  and 
lancreatic  juice  are  t«  the  ebTme  ia  the 
Inodennm,  upon  whidi  Ihej  aM  poured 
dtreotl;  afiar  antain^  that  portirai  of  Ihs 


digested  aUment,  in  a  hiB 
itate,  known  as  tlje  etyl 
creamr  fluidj-'wbich  is 
■orbed  b?  the  laeteal  Tea 


the  n 


refuse,  teeolent'  man,  stained  with  the 
ooloui  of  the  bile,  which  is  carried  down- 
wBrds,  through  the  small  and  iarse  intes- 
tines, to  be  discharged  from  the  body, 
propelled  in  its  course  b;  the  natural 
action  of  the  bowels,  Uiat  action  beinr 
eidted  h;  the  etimuiati&e  propertiea  n 
the  bile  contained  in  the  suEetanoe  panng 
through  them. 
The  chyte  haTing  been  conveyed  tc 


yte  having  b< 
Y  by  the  lact 


aBpie,willipoiDt 


jipt  TaiHd  to  the  roof 

_. ^  food,  coUeetod  into 

■ning  down,  as  it  glides  over  the 

'  valve,  over  d,  the  opeoin^  into 
ifc  wbicli  is  igfln  below,  twminstioff 
Bd^pe,  or  traehea. 


md  (rf  the  whole  of  ite  contents. 
itm  a  this  opening  from  the 
■to  tha  bowels,  that  should  any 


steals  (see  COTLif  i- 

cuiai;,  IB  mere  made  to  pass  Hirou^ 

two  sate  of  lymphatic  glan^  where  it  ia 

still  more  fully  sublimated,  till,  finally 

blending  with  the  fluid  brought  by  the 

lymphatic  Teasels   in   the    rieeplaiuhtm 

chyli,  it  paiaes  up  the  tJutracie  duet,  and 

terminates  in  the  right  aide  of  the  heart, 

''  lepleziiihee  the  wear  and  waste 

-■-  ■—  --" —  ■-  the  blood  thoee 

ud  been  robbed 

by  nrculation  and  the  conalruction  i^  the 

twuea.    All  the  fluid  waste  or  dibrit  at 

the  bod;  in  which  any  partide  of  good 

remains,  though  too  impoveriahed  of  ila^ 

to  be  any  lou^r  of  benefit  to  the  frame, 

is,  by  a  beautiful  provinon,  carried  from 

every  part  of  tha  surface  uid  interior  of 

the  natem,  by  the  two  seta  of  lynqihatid, 

}   to  the  reaerroir  of  the   ttetw»  duel, 


ftlfi 


fiMemcouB^oF 


iriuM,  beliic  mfaigled  with  the  chjle,  It  ii 
Mnfed  to  tbe  het^  to  be  eonTeited  bto 
•HcnrU  01  Tital  blood. 

nnte  an  a  few  het>  conbeoMd  With 
the  Mtifeot  irf  digBstion,  «huA  ic  is  HMM- 
•MT  dranli]  be  ^ilnined  in  thii.plu». 

As  time  that  the  food  tak«a  lo  poM 
ttaonffh  ita  first  period  of  digaMioo,  or 
ndoMitn  into  a  soU^  liomomiieoiu  pulpj 
depend*  upon  the  quan^^u  nllra  mixed 
^  fbe  fbM  when  Bwallowed,  the  amount 
and  qnaUtj  of  (he  gastric  juice,  and  the 


a.  The  GollH,  tenmnating  it  6,  the  Owdjm 
aitno«ofltaeStoiii)LCh,  e.  TbB  Grtrntor 
Xeft  Bitremlty,  nfaera  tbe  food  li  Kdleoled 
Ibi  dJEMtloii.    d.  Tlie  Ki^ht  or  SrsiU  Zx- 

puHd to rDtah  b, the  Fytmitt  Op0niDg»or 
Ate  lading  inlo  the  dnodennnii.  /./.The 

if  the  fbod  ItHlf.    Animal  food  ia 


the  l!o«h  of  a  full  grown  ttian  

joung  aninisl ;  thue,  beef  and  mutton  are 
ptaimtde  to  tsbI  and  lamb.  Freeh  meats 
■re  aailei'  of  digeetion  than  salted  pro- 
Viajons,  and  roast  and  boiled  ahoald,  for 
the  earns  reason,  be  aelaeted  in  prrf«rence 
to  tbow  prepared  by  baking,  bioiling,  or 
trying;  the  latter,  of  all  cnlinai;  modes  of 
dresautg  fbod,  b^ng  &e  most  injorioos, 
not  only  as  respeota  Uie  tntnm  and  pro- 
pertjes  of  the  meat,  bat  from  Its  rendering 
tha  food  «itrsmdj  difficult  of  digestion. 


rotaidaiL 
All  aliment  hu  been  dinbd  into  flW 
groups,  caltsd  the  ajaeaia;  the  itfi)i,'il»t> 
—which  fields  the  proximats  prineqtetf 
sugar,  nnegar,  staiGh,  and  pran;  fli 
altiuniinoia — yielding,  frmn  anunal  tbH 
albumun,  and  from  regetable,  gMMI 
and  the  aleaffmotu,  or  sobatanee*  t^ 

To  mnire  perfect  health,  it  is  laeamaf 
that  an  entire  hannony  should  eat 
between  both  processee  of  digeatiin,  v 


into  chyle  in  the  duodenuD 

for  Iho  ittmiBCh  may  digest  a 

dently,  and  transmit  a  latge  qwrntib  d  ■ 
chrme  into  the  duodenum,  vlulit  BM  ■ 
some  fault  in  the  Ue,  the  b  '  '-  -' 
tjmphnfjc  glands,  snly  a 
oif  chyle  may  reaoh  the  h 
balk  of  the  digested  alimai  ^ 
the  body  by  the  bowels,  the  i 
becoming  thin  and  emamaled,  as '      ' 

Nearly  all  the  diseMSS  of  the  boay; 
reed  Irom  some  disMnuiaatJon  it 
digeetiTO  functiona.  WJisn  the  dow. 
ofUie  Boccharinegroup  of  aliments  del 
properly  assimSaM,  or  rfsolTe  thennd 
mto  thoir  proximate  prindidea,  an  eiM 
of  ont  or  Iho  other  is  fotmia,  as  of  np 
or  osnlii!  arad,  leading  to  the  °         ■"" 


JbimiinouB  foods  leads  to  those  ^ 

a  whii^h  an  uonatunl  excess  of  alboSi 
n  thi-  blood  is  generated,  while  a  aa 
.gBlmilation  of  the  oleaginous  diTinWl  I 
JimenU  results  in  attenuation,  and  * 
i^L'easively  aetivc  asaimilatton  leads  to  fl 
taloof  fatty  deposition  ""    --"-'—"-■* 


itomaflh,  formed  to  feed  a 
the  teelh  or  gaatrio  jujco  ( 
pulp  and  digest,  he  canni 
time,  widiout  injury,  on  aiw  e»  k 
fnnd,  however  rich  it  may.be  in.  yi 
the  best  principles  of  aoimaliiation.^ 
mao  coimned  eidusivelT  to  the  li 
food,  will  be  starved  in  a  Aiorter  thus 
h(i  whii  makes  his  diet  on  two  of  tliaal 
impoverished  it^nu. 

All  animals,  according  to  QieiF  d^ 
apparatus  of  teeth,  paundi,  retieulBSi 
maoh,  and  intestines,  have  tbapowai/ 
tracting  ftom  the  food  tbey  ouii»iiil"< 
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In  idnoh  ainxnilate  nearest  to  their 
■h;  the  dog,  lion,  and-  oarmvorm 
ly,  Uving  on  fleth,  which  yields  in 

abundaace  the  constituent  prin- 
f  kmude,  require  a  much  simpler 
uneint  of  organs;  tusks  and  in- 
to seiae  and  rend,  are  their  most 
int  teeth,  and  instead  of  enrinding, 
n  or  the  horse,  they  merely  diyide 
N)d  by  an  up  and  down  olashine 
of  the  jaws,  while  one  stomach  and 
intestinal  tube  serves  all  the  pur- 
f  digestkm. 

cow,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  to 
i  groM  into  flesh,  requires  a  much 
nnplicated  appaxatus.  She  is,  in 
it  place,  supplied  with  a  lip  that 

lenres  the  purpose  of  a  hand, 
ig  the  herbage  and  bringing  it  to 
aip  edge  of  her  incisor  te^li,  by 
she  reaps  a  meal  before  virtually 

it;  and  by  means  of  a  set  of 
B  in  the  throat,  passes  her  food  into 
ilomaoh,  called  a  cud,  where,  as  in 
pan,  covered  with  a  warm,  salivary 
it  lies  macerating  till  the  receptacle 
1,  or  the  animal,  impatient  lor  its 
laving  laid  in  a  sufficient  store,  lies 
to  her  repast,  and  luxuriates  in  a 
,  dreamy  state,  by  what  is  called 
g  thecuid. 

.  simple  contrivance  of  muscles,  she 
I  power  of  bringing  back  into  the 

a  portion  of  her  softened  food, 
ihe  immediately  places  between  her 
flat  teeth,  which,  like  mill-stones, 
itdy  comminute  and  reduce  to  an 
alp  the  grass  she  has  just  gathered, 
ig  all  the  pleasure  by  this  process 
iwtified  palate,  and  in  the  same 
1  d^pree  as  a  man  does,  masticating 
lasr,  or  a  savoury  viand,  to  which 
be  gires  a  double  relish, 
n  the  cud  has  been  chewed  Ion? 
&  the  food  is  swallowed,  but  instead 
■nig  into  the  first  stomach,  or 
Swa,  it  enters  the  omaxumj  a  small 
shy  where  it  is  subjected  to  another 
I  oif  maceration,  till  after  a  due  time 
pas  ficom  the  second  into  the  third, 
naoh  proper,  where  it  undergoes  a 
li.  diffostion  analogous  to  our  own. 
ttia  ust  Tso^>tacle  it  passes  into  the 
V  vtnre  the  second  stage  in  the  pro- 
I  eActad,  and  the   principles   so 

^-for  tilia  animal's  welfare  are 
filom  the  chyme,  and  after 
Bif  over  a  great  extent  of  intestines, 
F  mflh  the  heart,  to  replenish  the 
«i.  tt»  body,  and  build  up  the  am- 


Nffict  to  a  healthy  state  <^  the  organj%- 
the  time  at  which  rood  is  taken,  and'tho 
mode  in  which  it  is  cooked,  are  subieota  oC 
great  importance  to  insure  a  nealtiiy^ 
digestion.  See  Dinner.  Many  peopfo' 
have  an  idea  that  the  boiled  jmces  of 
animal  fibres,  such  as  broths  and  graviei^ 
are  occellent  modes  of  cooking,  fiiU  dT 
nutriment,  and  that  for  a  patient  nothing 
can  possiblj  be  better, — one  of  the  most 
culpable  mistakes  that  can  be  entertained, 
ana  which,  unfortunately,  medical  men 
have  greatly  encouraged. 

It  should  be  generally  known  that 
liquids  cawnot  he  digested;  tiie  stomach 
can  only  cibsorh  fluids  and  digest  solids, 
and  that  if  a  man  were  fed  exdusivelv  on 
broth  that  contained  the  nutriment  of  six. 
pounds  of  meat  in  each  pint  of  liquid,  he 
would  as  efiectually  perish  from,  starvation^ 
after  a  certain  number  of  days,  as  if  he 
had  been  debarred  from  every  atom  of 
food  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that 
residt.  Broth  thickened  with  bread 
crumbs,  barley,  rice,  or  vegetables,  is  of 
course  less  objectionable,  for  solids  are  thai 
left,  on  which  the  stomach  can  act.  Un- 
leavened  bread,  raw  vegetables,  unripe 
fruits,  cheese,  pastry,  and  shell  fish,  are, 
as  a  general  nde,  decidedly  objectionable. 
To  insure  a  good  digestion,  the  stoxnao^ 
should  not  be  left  for  more  than  five  hours 
without  aliment.  The  amoimt  taken 
should  be  regulated  by  discretion,  the  per- 
son leaving  off  rather  before  safiely  tnan 
after  repletion,  and,  most  of  all,  he  should 
eat  steadily,  masticate  completely,  and 
rest  from  all  exertion  or  mental  anxiety 
for  the  best  part  of  an  ^our  after  his 
chief  meal.    See  Pood. 

DIGITALIS.— A  well-known  narcotic 
wild  flower,  botanically  known  as  the 
Digitalis  purpurea,  or  purple  foxglove* 
See  Foxglove. 

DIGHTUS.— The  Latin  for  a  finger  or 
a  toe,  each  finger  of  the  hand  being  dis- 
tinguished by  a  special  significance.    See 

FiNG-BBS. 

DILATATION.  —  The  expansion  or- 
opening  out  of  any  organ;  and  though 
in  one  sense  it  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  heart,  it  is  in  reference  to  the  iris  of. 
the  eye  that  the  term  is  most  frequently 
employed.    See  Ibis. 

DILATED  PUPIL.--A  condition  of 
the  delicate  membrane  of  the  eye — ^the 
iris — by  which  medical  men  in  general, 
understand  the  state  of  the  patient^fl 
brain.  A  contracted  pupil  has  always 
been  supposed  indicative  of  congestion 
and  great  oppression  on  the  bnisLt  «a  m 
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tpcplexy,  compreasioii,  and  other  diseafles; 
wbue  a  cUIated  pupil  pNointed  ont  the  in- 
fluence of  some  narcotic  on  the  nerres  of 
the  head..  But  though  to  some  extent 
these  two  conditions  of  the  eye  prognos- 
ticate truly  such  effects,  they. are  by  no 
means  to  be  strictly  depended  on,  but 
must  always  be  taken  wita  reservation. 

In  youm  the  iris  is  remarkably  ex- 
dteabk,  and  often  dilates  towards  night 
to  a  great  extent,  a  peculiarity  some 
persons  carry  with  them  through  life. 
Again,  though  a  contracted  pupil  is  nven 
as  a  proof  of  congestion,  cases  occur  where, 
in  the  apoplexy  of  advanced  life,  the  pupil 
is  dilated,  and  in  poisoning  by  opium  tne 
iris  is  frequently  closely  contracted,  while, 
according  to  the  rule,  it  should  be  dilated 
by  all  narcotic  poisons.  Hydrocyanic  or 
prussic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
has  the  effect  of  dilating  the  pupil,  and 
of  even  keeping  it  so  for  a  long  time  after 
death;  while  with  other  symptoms — an 
assistant  guide  to  an  opinion — it  is  evident 
that  neither  the  dilatation  nor  contraction 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  be  trusted 
alone  as  a  proof  of  an  excited  or  an  op- 
pressed bram.    See  Pupil. 

DILL.  —  A  common  aromatic  car- 
minative plant,  like  fennel,  growing  pro- 
fusely in  most  of  our  gardens,  —  the 
Anethum  graveolens,  an  herb  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  JImhellifercB. 

Thoi^h  the  whole  plant  is  aromatic, 
the  chief  property  hes  in  the  seeds, 
which,  as  a  warm,  stimulating  carmi- 
native,  are  either  eat^i  in  their  dried 
state,  distilled  to  make  a  cordial  water, 
or  expressed  to  extract  an  essential  oil, 
of  which  they  contain  a  large  quantity. 
The  only  preparation  of  dill  to  be  found 
in  the  shops,  except  the  oil,  is  the  essence, 
of  which  3  or  4  drops  on  a  lump  of  sugar 
may  be  taken  whenever  a  carminative  is 
required;  and  the  dill  water,  the  dose 
of  which  is  from  1  to  2  ounces.  See 
Wateks. 

DILUENTS.—Anything  to  weaken  or 
dilute ;  a  class  of  medicaments  employed 
to  quench  thirst,  dilute  and  make  thin 
the  thickened  blood,  and  cool  the  system, 
pretematurally  heated  by  fever  or  msease. 
Balm  tea,  toast  and  water,  barley  water, 
whey,  lemonade,  and  such  like  articles, 
belong  pr^erly  to  the  class  of  diluents. 

DINNEK.  —  Every  wholesome  sub- 
stance which  a  man  eats  can  be  made, 
by  a  good  digestion,  to  yield  those  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  body  is  built, 
supported,  and  hourly  replenished.  The 
Tanety  and  quantity  of  the  viands,  there- 


fSore,  are  of  far  less  rnxpoa^amm  tibn  %  B 
tuffieienc^  of  one  or  two,  and  a  ry  [arfljif'  ■ 
in  the  time  of  taking  them.  BpnMiV  {■ 
therefore,  which  in  health  and  mrlnw  « 
is  generally  the  chief  meal  in  the  dqi^  r- 
should  always — ^if  a  man  wishes  to  nsf  i^^ 
his  digestion  healthy,  and  let  his  sjiln-  m 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  food  he  orti  "  m 
be  timed  in  just  proportion  to  his  wcridv.  ^ 
hours,  or  the  time  when  the  bodj  is  if  ^ 
action,  and  the  mind  in  operation. 

The  stomach,  if  possible,  should  nsfar 
be  left  more  than  five  hours  witiicnit  sojM 
amount. of  replenishment;  and  nottdnl 
can  be  more  injurious  than  for  a  jpsam 
whose  avocations  call  him  to  bi(iine»- 
whatever  its  nature — early  in  the  moak 
ing,  to  delay  his  chief  meal  till  his  wtAt 
is  entirely  finished,  and  he,  dressed 'jnL 
languid,  can  sit  down  in  the  eveniip 
to  preside  at,  but  not  to  enjoy,  a  loidid' 
board.  '  *    , 

As  the  mental  and  bodily  vigour  09'  -1 
greatest  at  midday,  so  are  the  poweniJfaJ 
oigestion  then  at  their  highest  point-.oy^ 
activiir;  and  if  put  off  and  tanqMEoAK 
with  by  a  mouthful  of  biscuit  cr-  ii* 
draught  of  bitter  water,  an  injmj  i>B 
inflicted  on  an  organ  which,  when  mllfwi; 
upon  at  five  or  six  o'clock  to  perfcom  it^t 
duty,  does  so  with  only  half  its  moasjxigft^ 
vigour;  the  consequence  is,  that  not  luklC 
the  nutriment  is  extracted  firom  ^^bi^ 
aliment  taken,  and  the  body,  deprx'VvAi 
of  its  proper  sustenance,  draws  ca  "tifaiP 
system  for  the  stamina  of  which  it  "iiM* 
been  deprived,  and  in  this  manner  debdli^ 
is  estabushed,  and  loss  of  physical  stKO&gv 
and  mental  energy  begun,  and  sn. 
healthy  system  of  wear  and  r^U 
ment  inaugurated,  that,  sooner  or 

must  lead  to  valetudinarianism  or  di       

The  hour  a  person  dines,  then,  heofxaamt 
one  of  the  most  important  consider^tioai 
in  the  code  of  his  physical  ethics.  It  B^ao™** 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  exceed  £▼©  liouw 
after  his  breakfast;  and  as  it  is  to  *^*^IF*S! 
as  to  his  stomach,  the  chief  meal  ^^^J*? 
twenty-four  hours,  it  should  alway»  ^•J 
full  and  abundant  repast.    As  "^^   ^Z 
already  Said,  the    qttalitgf  of  th^_^^^ 
taken  is  quite  secondary  to  the  ifff^^SJu 
bulk  IB  the  natural  stimulant  of  ai|i'^"2l 
and  bulk  at  that  hour  the  Btoi0^|^  ^, 
mands.    A  man  who  truly  reg^^^^^j, 
health  had  better  be  called  a  getf**jSy 
and  eat  two  dinners  a  day,  ^*^^^3ifc* 
his  stomach  at  one  or  two  o*do^^^||A 
a  biscuit  and  glass  of  ale,  and  at  fi^j^^.g^ 
sit  down  to  a  profuse  table.    See  ^^     ~j 
PABT,  and  DiGESTioir.  ^^' 
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laSWSR  PlUiS.— XhiB  u  a  species 
f  itnwiafihic  tonic,  wluch  persons  of 
B^nd  nnietiteB  me  in  the  habit  of 
dang  dailY  as  a  proYocative  to  appetite : 
D  HBOflr  tuem  such,  however,  they  must 
•iidken  at  least  an  hour  before  dinner, 
kit  they  may  have  time  to  dissolve  and 
fianhte  the  stomach.  -  l^ere  are  seyeral 
hmmliTies  for  making  these  pills;  the 
Ulowing,  however,  may  be  rehed  on  as 
iviim  and  grateful  stomachic.     Take 

Babadoes  aloes  ...  12  grains. 

Bowdered  canella  alba  10  grains. 

Fovdered  ginger    .    .    6  grains. 

IMedcarbmiateofsoda  24  grains. 
IBl  Sztract  of  gentian  or  camomiles 
■n^  to  make  into  a  mass,  and  divide 
tetvdve  piUs;  one  to  be  taken  an  hour 
•it  half  before  dinner. 

HOFTRA.  —  A  surreal  instrument 
*d  odI^  in  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
■i  alloyed  to  duate  the  uterus  for  the 
I  Mk  expulsion  of  the  fcetus.  •  Modem 

riiMe  and  humanity   have,   however, 

Muately  abolished    so    dajigerous    a 


DIPHTHEBIA.— A  sudden  and  dan- 

^M  &ea8e  of  the  throat,  bearing  in 

*■!  of  its  general  features  a  strong 

J^MUinoe  to  croup.  Diphtheria  appears 

*  hm  been  a  disease  entirely  imknown 

«fte  meients,  and,  indeed,  even  by  our 

J*  leeent  medical  nosologists,  or  das- 

Jyirf  dismses  according  to  their  types 

JJjpdalities,    diphtheria   was    un- 

JJMw,  and  has,  in  fact,  only  mani- 

'■•iWf  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 

P*  The  true  pathology  of  this  disease 

*yk  yet  been  made  known,  and  though 

!["^^  been  written  respecting   it, 

jjf"j^  published  have  generally  had 

JJJB  to  individual   cases,  and  are 

T*«ieed from  an  extensive  group  of 

^j^*  i  large  and  satisfactory  ex- 


'J*  Int  of  authentic  information  in 
UJ  *J  fte  history  is  equally  felt  in 
3J*P  the  treatment  of  diphtheria; 
^J^jl^Qgh  the  leading  symptoms  have 
JJJv  led  to  a  seemmg  uniformity  of 
{ijH^.^gy  medical  man  may  be  said 
^?*  ^  tfter  his  own  theory  or  judg- 

jj^ycf  who  consults  this  article, 
^L|7'^  to  fonn  a  correct  idea  of  what 
K^L^ ^  tnd  why  it  is  so  sudden  in 
^^?^  tnd  ollen  fatal  in  its  result, 
J^IJW  to  refer  to  the  article  Croup, 
2lJ??"  ^^  carefully,  before  oon- 
ll^peMmt  aabject. 


We  have  already  said  that  diphtherift 
strongly  resembles  croup;  like  it,  the 
disease  comes  on  suddenly,  runs  its  course 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  and,  when 
fatal,  proves  so  in  the  same  manner  r 
unlike  croup,  however,  it  is  not,  as  a 
eeneral  rule,  confined  to  full-bodied  or 
leuco-phlegmatic  infants  and  children, 
but  attacks  both  youth  and  adult  age, 
preferring  the  weak  of  body  and  delicate 
of  oonsti^tion. 

The  digtinctive  characteristic  of  thiff 
disease  is  Qie /brmation  in  and  around 
the  fauces  of  an  adventitious  membrane 
(see  Cbouf),  which,  blocking  up  the 
entrance  of  the  larynx,  or  the  organ  of 
voice,  proves  fatal  by  preventing  all  access 
of  air  to  the  lungs. 

Symptoms.  —  These  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  age  and  temperament 
of  the  patient ;  they  commence,  nowever, 
with  a  train  of  general  febrile  symptoms 
—a  hot,  dry  skin ;  constriction  and  prick- 
ing in  the  throat;  great  anxiety,  with 
much  debility;  and  a  small,  thin,  com- 
pressible pulse.  As  the  disease  advances, 
all  the  symptoms  become  intensified;  thei 
constriction  in  the  throat  inducing  a  ^ort, 
dry,  and  ineffectual  cough,  with  great 
heat  and  redness  of  the  fauces ;  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  increasing  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  seat  of  this  disease  seems  to  lie- 
almost  entirely  in  what  is  called  the 
pharynx,  the  membranous  bag  which, 
like  the  open  portion  of  a  funnel,  com- 
mences at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and 
terminates  in  the  tube  of  the  gullet  (see- 
Digestion),  developing  itself  however, 
more  particularly  round  the  rim  or 
entrance  of  this  membranous  bag,  the 
fauces,  where  an  inflammatory  action 
early  develops  itself,  causing  the  con- 
striction, heat,  and  pain  experienced,  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  profuse  secretion? 
thrown  out,  impeding  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  producing  the 
oppression  at  the  chest  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  form  the  most  seriou» 
and  irksome  symptoms  of  the  entire- 
disease. 

Treatment.  —  From  the  rapid  and 
serious  nature  of  the  disease,  the  practice 
in  diphtheria  must  be  both  energetic  and 
prompt;  but  as  there  is  frequently  a 
great  loss  of  power,  care  must  oe  taken 
not  to  weaken  the  system  unnecessarily 
by  any  powerful  action  od.  the  bowels; 
a  little  castor  oil,  or  a  compound  rhubarb 
pill,  will  be  sufficient  for  an  adult,  and 
such  a  powder  as  the  fbllowiiig  tox  tk  diaid« 
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Take  of— 

Powdered  scammony  - .    6  grainB. 

Powdered  jalap  ...    6  graina. 

Grey  powder ....  3  graizus. 
Mix.  Sucli  a  powder  may  be  pren  to 
a  child  of  twelve  yean^  or  re£iced  in 
strength  to  one  third  or  one  "half,  aceatd" 
ing  to  the  age  of  the  child,  whether  nine 
or  six  years  old. 

With  young  children  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  commence  the  treatment  by 
immersing  the  patient  up  to  the  throat 
in  a  warm  bath.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  throat  must  be  immediately  attended 
to  b^  being  enveloped  in  a  hot  bran 
poultioe  repeatedly  changed.  The  throat 
having  been  protected,  an  emetic  should 
be  p^ven  as  quickly  after  as  possible :  10 
grams  of  ipecacuanha/  with  1  grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  mixed  in  a  littb  warm 
water,  will  be  found  effectual  for  a  fiill- 
giown  adult.  For  children,  the  anti- 
monial  and  ipecacuanha  wines,  mixed  in 
equal  proportions,  and  given,  according 
to  the  age,  in  doses  from  a  teaspoonfiu 
to  a  dessert  or  tablespoonful,  will  be 
^ound  the  most  suitable  form  of  emetic. 
Ji,  a£ker  an  action  on  the  bowels,  the 
operation  of  the  emetic,  and  the  steady 
use  of  the  hot  fomentations  for  two  or 
three  hours,  the  inflammatory  state  of 
the  fauces  has  not  materially  subsided,  or 
there  should  be  an  increased  uneasiness, 
the  poultice  must  be  discontinued,  a 
blister  placed  on  the  throat,  directly 
under  the  jaws,  the  whole  of  the  fauces 
rubbed  over  wit^  lunar-  caustic,  bottles  of 
hot  water  kept  to  the  feet,  and  one  of  the 
following  powders  given  every  half-hour. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  sugar ...    1  drachm. 

Calomel 18  grains* 

Tartar  emetic  .  .  .  4  grains. 
^  Ipecacuanha  ....  12  grains. 
Mix  thorou^y,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders.  For  children  under  twelve 
years  of  a^e,  half  the  above  quantities 
are  to  be  divided  into  the  same  number 
of  powders,  and  one  given  werj  half- 
hour. 

Some  practitioners  treat  this  disease 
by  emploving  repeated  emetics;  but  as 
tnis  produces  much  exhaustion,  the 
practice  is  more  than  questionable. 
uSiere  are  two  objects  sought  in  the 
mods  of  treatment  we  have  just  advised 
•— first,  to  excite  a  healthier  aiction  in  the 
fauces^  effected  by  the  caustie  within  and 
the  blister  without;  and  secondly,  to 
cause  the  reabsoarptioa  of  the  fiJse  mernr* 
bnmor  or  the.  indurated  eccudadtiooy  to 


effect  which  the^  calomel  and 
powders  are  admuxistered. 

After  the  application  of  Ite 
gargle  will  be   required  to  waah  Air 
mouth  and  throat;   for  this  papoNiir. 
strong  decoction  of  sage  leaveaii  toilft 
made,  a  scruple  of  burnt  alum-  addedbii 
each  pint,  and  the  decoction  used  iPiom  ' 
as  a  wash  and  gargle,  eveiy  one  oe:iMi  * 
hours,  or  oftener  if  necessary.    Cao  nwll  < 
be  taken  to  guard  the.  imtient  firaot  all  ' 
draughts  of  cold  air,  whUe  the  feet  tm  ' 
kept  steadily  hot  by  means  of  bottlai  dF  * 
water  or  heated  bncks.    (Seo.oaftiJi^l   > 
to  DiOBsrioif.)  - 

DIPLOE.  — The  cellular  aannanrtrf  ■ 
tissue  foimd  between  the  two  i^atesidL  ■ 
all  bonesy  but  more  partioulaiiy.cQaiMii  ' 
to  the  osseous  cancellations  fouiiabeinnmt  ■ 
the  flat  bones  of  the  skull.  ■ 

DIPIiOMA.— A  royal  cfaartfli^  or*!.  * 
prince's  letters  patent ;  also  a  phjwWwAi  -^ 
surji^eon's,  or  a  clei^yman's  lioeinoa  tii#iMs  ^ 
eroise  his  art  or  fimction,  granted  .by,Ali  ^ 
college  or  synod,  after  a  rigid  iiiiimilWi  ^ 
tion  to  test  the  qualifications  of  tbs  SM  f 
didates  who  seek  to  practise  their.seMBlIt* 
callings.  .  J 

DIPLOPIA,  OB  DOHBLB  VISiqa%A 
— ^A  surgical  disease  of  the  eye,  aflfeslimi 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  retina.  The  piMli^  |i 
liarity  of  this  disease  is,  that  th^  pOHflV  ^ 
sometimes  sees  two,  three,  and  even  ntW  I 
likenesses  of  the  one  object  eA  onoQi  sobmm  \ 
times  when  looking  with  both  eyssj  ill  i 
others  he  sees  naturally  with  both,  tall  i 
unnaturally  with  one.  The  disease  is  ^  : 
the  best  authorities  now  regarded  Mi 
purely  functional,  and  as  the  excilite  > 
cause  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  stomyS  ■ 
bowels,  and  liver,  the  treatment  ooomtK 
in  covering  up  the  eyes  for  a  tine  bfttH  -■ 
light  and  irritation,  and  subjectiiuc  HV: 
patient  to  a  course  of  aperient^  attsQtot  ■ 
tives,  and  eventually  tonic  medioiBes. 

DIEECTOE.— A  curved  instnuiiMi** 
steel,  with  a  groove  to  direct  the  ^^ff^ 
the  knife.  The  director  is  used  <»^J*| 
cases  of  lithotomy,  and  is  sooieiiaMk 
called  a  sound,  or  staffl 

DIBT  EATING.— This  is  a;  pM^^ 
disease,  to  which  the  negroes^  Dotibi  4 
Afiioa  and  the  West  Indies,  are  peoiiM|l 
liable,  and  one  to  which  thev  seem  at  tiMH 
impelled  against  their  will,  as  iC  doMK 
into  a  morbid  state  by  the  powsv  otw^B 
invisihlis  but  supernatural  agem^^.  9f^ 
negro  beeomes  low  spirited-  uid.  «9MM| 
shuns  his  work,  se^s  sditudcy  aod^y 
fudng  all  GDUununion  with  hM  ii|l|a>H|| 
retires  into  some  seohukm^  whMBi  lift-M 
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^•^■A^adM 


i  ftaaStae  kind  of  oky,  which  loon 
hm  mtem,  and  he  dies  in  a  loatib- 
jite  OTemaaiatioci  and  oanuptaon. 
3UTJjairrS.--A  class  oFmedidnes 
fwaxgdooB  to  diseolve  or  ^nipate 
sd  hnmoim,  awellings,  tumours, 
Cike  deobstments,  however,  such 
as  sre  moTO  iSuiciful  liian  real ;  for 
nwrsnzy,  lead,  and  ammonia  are 
nd  «mong  the  best  of  the  class, 
■  one  agent  of  more  value  than 
wuAk  combined,  as  a  bond  fide  dis- 
,  ttnd  that  is  tiie  human  hand. 
a  with  a  soft  hand — with  or  with- 
d  or  oQ — ^is  the  only  reliable  dis- 
in  the  whole  catalogue. 
BA8E.->An7fallingoff  fhxm  health, 
t  we  regard  as  a  standard  of  phy- 
nity. 

loat  miiMitely  entering  into  the 
ogy  of  the  subject,  disease  may  be 
oe  present  wnen  any  organ  or 
le  of  iiie  body  is  changed,  and)its 
a  impeded  or  unnatunuly  altored 
iMBseter. 

▼aiyin  theirmodeof  occurrence, 
whidi  excite  1hem,and  in 
ntttioa  and  course:  nor  is  that  all ; 
Est  also  in  their  type,  form,  and 
'  nature.  -Diseases  are  divided  by 
IBB  into  several  orders  or  classes, 

nao,  or  diseases  peculiar  to  certain 
m,  as  agues  to  fenny  districts,  goitre 
tyshire  and  Switserland. 
>BXic. — ^Diseases  attacking  many 
generally  at  the  same  time,  and 
ig  at  irregular  periods,  such  as 
mfiaideB,  simtll  pox,  dioleisa. 
▲siOii — A  disMse  Hutt  generally 
one  or  two  individuals  at  a  time, 
y  be  both  endemic  and  epidemic  at 
0  time. 

■▲eious  and  Iwxctxous  forms  of 
are  now  generally  considered  sy- 
nut  and  embrace  all  diseases  com- 
ted  by  one  person  to  another. 
IDITABT,  are  those  affections  trans- 
bgm  father  to  son,  or  handed  down 
e  gHieration  to  another. 
mSD,  are  such  diseases  as  run 
nam  without  any  interruption  of 

BBpwODia* 

KMiTTJSJT,  or  Pesiodicai.,  are 
fbidk  have  intervals  of  health  be- 
bMrtages  of  the  disease,  as  in  ague. 
iMMMMi  diseaMs  axe  such  as  mtve 
augmentation  and  diminu- 


those  diseases  when 
•Itontion  in  ihe  organ  or 


part,  as  xn-dkeaaed  longs,  or  liver,  or 
stomach. 

FuKCTiovALw— When  the  duty  or  Amo- 
tion of  an  organ  only  is  out  of  order^  or 
doian^ed,  as  in  iiiaigestion,  oxoessivc 
secretion  of  bile,  &c, 

Spbcivic  are  peculiar  and  distanotive 
diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  oanoer,  tsod 
scrofula. 

MALicUTAirT.  —  These  are  struetoial 
diseases,  in  which  the  texture  has  become 
so  vitiated  that  no  remedy  can  be  found 
to  afford  tiiem  benefit  or  cure ;  such  as  in 
cancer,  fungus— -hsematodes. 

Besides  uiese  varieties,  all  diBoases  are 
divided  into  the 

AouTBj-^a  disease  diort  in  duraHon, 
but  severe  in  its  consequences,  and  the 

Chbonio,— one  of  Um^  duration,  but  of 
eliaht  seventy. 

Diseases  are  still  further  subdivided  into 
Causes  and  Stxptoms:  of  the  former 
there  are  four, — the  Froximato,  the  Se- 
mote,  the  Predisposing,  and  the  Exciting, 
cause.  The  foial  cUuwification  of  diseases, 
in  which  they  are  ranged  according  to 
their  types  and  characteristic  foatures,  is 
a  branch  of  education  called  Medical 
Nomenclature,  or  Nosdogy,  which  see. 

There  are  many  affiDCtions  which  bear  ■  a 
special  name,  scush  as  Bright's  Disease, 
Mesenteric  Disease,  and  a  cIms  of  ailments 
called  Diseases  of  ^e  Skin :  for  an  account 
of  such,  the  reader  must  consult  the  artidles 
under  their  respective  heads. 

DISINFECTANTS.— A  class  of  me- 
dieal  agents  to  counteract  and  destroy  the 
noxious  ffases  and  offensive  odours  arising 
ftom  baa  drainage  or  other  causes,  and 
render  them  hannless  to  the  human  bod^. 
Foremost  in  importance,  before  all  arti- 
ficial  means  of  purification,  are  the  natural 
agents  ais  ana  watbb.  Among  the  best 
of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  affents  are 
ranked  chloride  of  hme,  chlorioe  of  tin, 
vinegar,  creosote,  tobacco,  tar,  and  the 
fixmes  of  burnt  aromatic  herbs,  such  as 
spikenard  and  lavender ;  with  stnct  atten> 
turn  to  cleanliness,  and  a  sOod  ventilatien; 
however,  few  persons  will  require  the  use 
of  disinfectant  remedies,  but  where,  fiiom 
foul  drains,  bilge  water,  or  any  other 
causes,  offensive  smells  are  discovered, 
the$f  shmUd  he  at  onee  corrected  by  the 
use  of  either  the  chloride  of  lime  or  tin,  aa 
nothinjgf  sooner  tends  to  breed  fever  where 
there  is  any  predisposition,  than  the  in- 
haling of  noxious  exhalations. 

DfiLOCATION.— A  displacement  of  a 
part;  the  term,  however,  is  ocmfined  to  the 
separation  of  the  bones  entering  into  the 
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formatioD  of  a  joint,  from  tluir  natural 
ntuatioD  and  acnuigement,  and  thereby 
Tendering  the  aitionlation  Ebr  the  time 
beinff  lufllesL 

SulooaUou,  or  Uixalion,  u  it  ii  laip.- 
vaUj  termed,  ia  dirided  into  eomplele  and 
jnoomplete :  completi,  when  the  displace- 
ment 19  perfect,  or  when  l^e  bead  oif  one 
bone  ii  eoinpfa(((y  drawn  out  of  the  eocket 
in  the  other,  or  when  the  articulation  baa 
been  thoroughly  diiunlted ;  incomplete, 
vboit  the  joint  haa  onlj  been  started  and 
the  boaeB  a»  meielj  lundetad,  but  not 
abmlutet;  separated. 

DislocatJons  are  characterized  according 
to  their  aituatioBB — aa  a  dislocation  %p- 
KKtrdi,  backteardt,  Jorwardt,  and  imn- 
wards  1  and  aze  jet  further  ilIatin^uiBbed 
intO'sicople  and  compound,  Anmpie  dis- 
locatiou  ifl  when  no  injurj  la  indicted  on 
Aha  tkin  or  musdei.  A  compound  diilo- 
eation,  when  tbs  integuments  and  flesh 
u«  ruptured. 

SisliicBtdoni  are  accidenti  of  rerj  ire- 
quent  oeeanence,  and  may  happen  to 
almost  ererj  bone  in  the  body,  and  are 
usually  effacted  by  sudden  fidla  or  ■ereie 
lilowa.  It  sometimes  happens  that  dia- 
locations  are  accompanied  with  a  fracture 
of  the  same  bone,  when,  if  the  fracture  is 
near  the  bead  of  the  bone,  it  ie  generally 
impossible  lo  reduce  the  disbcation  till  the 
fracture  has  been  first  reunited. 

Syuptomb^-AII  dislocations  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  same  symptoms  j  these 
are,  pain  and  immobility  of  the  membei 


one  place,  and  an  enli  ^ 
in  another ;  a  turning  in  or  out  of  the 
foot  or  hand,  according  as  to  whether  it 
is  the  leg  or  arm  that  is  displaced. 
When  the  injury  occurs  to  the  hip  joint. 


shoulder  joint,  the  patient  invaiubly 
grasps  the  injured  member  by  the  elbow 
with  the  opposite  hand.  It  aboold  be 
aliraTi  remembered,  that  when  elderly 
people  meet  with  heavy  falls  or  blows,  the 
cb^ces  are,  &om  the  greater  brittleneu 
of  their  bones,  that  tl^j  hace  sustained 
a  fracture,  and  not  a  dislocation. 

Bislocatioiis  occur  most  frequentlr  in 
what  are  called  the  ball  and  socket  joints, 
and  next  in  the  hinge,  or  gingl^mm  arti- 

B»i.L  iHD  Social  Joinn.  —  Under 
this  head  we  aball  embrace  the  shoulder- 
bone,  flngen,  hip,  toes,  the  lower  jaw,  and 


The  ZVsatMSKtiu 
is  so  nearly  alike,  that  it  may  si&)y  kt 
generalised,  except  in  a  few  inttsosif 
which  will  be  specified  in  theirpn^trnlaHi 

The  first  general  rule  U>  be  iiilllllllillipi 
ia,  that  all  dulocations  should  be  labiai 
ai  qtLKJcU/ eu  poaibU  afitr  ti^0««tr,M 
what  with  the  internal  laceration  of  li|ll 
menta,  capsules,  and  tendons,  sod  9$ 
pressure  eetabhahed  on  &B  veawls  tij  tU  . 
displaced  head  of  the  bone,  serere  sw^Utf  \ 
almost    immediately  takes  plac&  vU^ ,'_ 


.ugmenting,  act  only  solf ! 

e  suffering  of  the  patint  ^ 

materially  increases  the  difpcsl^K.^ 

the  reduction  when  it  is  perfbrmed.        7  ;. 

time  has  passed  aince  l^e  dislocatka^  A| 

power  of  the  pulley  fails  to 
opposition.  In  such  cai 
necessary  to  bleed  the  patient  in  Ml  4 

rigiu  position,  and  by  alarge  or^' 

as  to  produce  eudden  siokneM  ~ 
and  so  relax  the  muaeolar  b 
enable  Ihe  reduation  to  beeS^eted. 
bleeding  is  inadmissible, 

of  tartar  ometic  or  ipeoi _. 

given  Xo  produce  tbs  same  relaiiBg  (AA 


DlSLOCATIOH     OT     IHa     SSODU^bg 

When  the  bone  of  Ijie  arm  is  diqplMl4> ' 
ia  either  outwardly,  inwsidly,  baUii^  ' 
below:  in whaterer. aspect  it  mntxyMt 
ever,  an  appareDt  eavitj  will  M.BSiMi 
wbete  the  fidnsM  of  the  joint  ihonld  bv* 
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Dia 


■JnnJ,  under  the  ■houlder-blade.      Th 
■DBud  cat  ihoTH  on  outward  dulocatio 
(Oh  hMd  of  the  shoulder. 
Bie  most  painful  of  these  four  fonoB  i 
k  dowDward  dislocation,  far  then  th 


whole 


oogetie 


Titalitj. 


if  the  um  with  Eensat 
il  the  mmjaritj  of  case  . 
•  bpniceM  ra  pulling  the  bone  into  its 

1^  UMiij  opposite  to  the  position  of  the 
Md  of  tlie  txnie 

Ibos  are  KTcml  methods  ndoptad  for 
it  redaction  of  thia  ace  dent  but  tlio 
Im  foOowiog  wJl  aJmoit  alwaja  lie 
famd  (uccessfu]  The  pat  cnt  u  to  be 
jibMd  OB  hia  bach  on.  a  roattreBS  or  the 
ifub  of  a  sofa,  la  d  on  the  Soor  hia  bond 
■nHirted  bj  a  p  Ho 
1  the  folluwi 


and  wiUi  both  hands  pulli  vith  a  slow, 
steadjr  sttaiu  upon  the  aim  he  has  pie- 
vioud;  bunt  ia  the  nuumci'  shown,  or,  if 
the  jack  towel  is  used,  he  mokea  the  eiten- 
flion  or  atretoh  by  meana  of  his  ahoulders, 
while  he  holds  the  arm  in  his  hands^  the 
heel  in  both  eases  making  the  counter- 
'  poise.  Having,  by  a  steHdr  extension, 
gradually  drawn  out  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  brought  it  in  front  of  tba  carity  in  the 
shoulder-blade,  the  slightest  bend  of  his 
shoulders,  or  relaratton  of  the  handker- 
chief, causes  the  stretched  museles  sod- 
denlj  to  contract,  and  draw  the  bone  into 
tfae  socket  with  an  audible  crack.  In 
female  cases  and  younger  pereons,  or  those 
of   deUcate   constitutions,   the    following 

¥*an  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  t — . 
be  patient  being  sealed  in  a  high-backed 

jured  side,  places  his  lefl  lund  under  and 
aciOBi  the  arm-pit,  iriiile  with  bis  right 
hand,  spread  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
he  grasps  and  keeps  firmly  in  its  place  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  in  this  manner  makes 
the  counterpoise  or  extension.  Ths  ope- 
rator then  grasps  the  bent  arm  sbore  the 
elbow,  and  steadily  pulls  the  limb  till 
he    disengages    the    head,   whe-     --"-  — 


acooiding 


little  inwards  or  outwards, 
the  dislocation  has  been  in 
rinward  direction,  and  at  the 
same  time  slightly  relaxing  his  extension, 
the  head,  as  in  the  other  case,  vill  glide 
with  a  crack  into  its  place.  Mueh  in  this 
operation  depends  on  t)ie  firmness  with 
which  the  assistant  keeps  the  shoulder- 
blade  in  its  place,  for  if  that  is  not  done 
the  operator  will,  of  necessity,  pull  both 


ndfor 


I  the 


IS  the  s 


en  to  he  foliled  smoothly  roun 
ove  the  elbow.  Upon  this  tb 
ies  a  strong  handLercbief,  c 
hitch  knot  with  a  jack  towi 


Wt^es  his  seat  on  the 
rfaoB^thebpclofhisfootii 
nm.pn,  either  grasps  the 


hepatk.!«'s 
jndkcrehief 


must  be  made  with  a  handkerchief,  and 
the  folded  arm  carried  in  it  for  not  less 
than  a  fortnight,  to  allow  the  muscles  and 
tendons  to  recover  their  lone. 

If  the  reduction  has  been  attended  with 
mueh  pain,  and  there  is  any  swelling  or 
(euderuees  of  ths  joint,  it  will  be  well  to 
Ebment  the  shoulder  with  warm  bran 
poultices. 

DisLooirroH  or  thb  Waisi  akd 
FiKaBBS.— The  wrist  is  either  disiocatod 
upward  or  downward.  The  mode  of 
reducing  such  an  accident  is  for  one 
person  to  grasp  the  arm  with  both  hands, 
while  the  sLirgeon,  making  ejitcnsion  with 
the  hand,  uses  either  his  thumbs  or  fingers 
to  depress  or  elevate  the  wrist  at  the 
proper  moment.  A  bandage  is  then  ta  bs 
paassd  partly  orai  the  hana  and  wrist,  to 
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'■opport  tbajoiiit,  vhitA-wiU: 


-will  require  Ml 
■treagth- 


Tbe  &a«n  and  thumbs  u  . 
mulj  ledaeed  br  a  little  ei 
Wben,  bomror,  tbe  miudei  an 
itnwjbe  neceoaryto  take  apiec 
ti^HS  Ai  irliidi  &  cloye  Mtcli  navi 


tbe  redaction  is  effected. 


of  the  eauK,  tnuts  to  nit  tt  ( 
effect  a  Dure,  tOl,  too  late,  ihe  d 
her  <Juld  ta  be  a  cripple,  Kidpcini 
deformed  b;r  a  ■hortened  leg. 


Din,ooATiOK  or  thh  Hip  Joiirr,  o» 
Thigh. — Of  all  the  dialoeatiDna  to  which 
ttie  body  is  liable  Hob  is  unqueationablj 

at  the  same  lime  the  most  diEeolt  to 
leduee.  The  UgameDts  plaeed  bj  natore 
lomid  it  for  a  protection  are  eo  nmnennu, 
the  miiBcIefl  of  the  hip  eo  abort  and  atrongf 
that,  all  combined,  tbe  difficnltj  expe- 
rienced in  overcoming  the  natiinl  t^ 
nstance  of  no  man;  powerful  leren 
makes  the  reduetion  of  this  accident  a 
tuk  of  extreme  difficult?. 

Fortunaiel;,  tbe  etrmig  g^narda  placed 
mmsd  this  articulation  protect  it,  in  a 

eMM  of  loeh  a  dislocation  are  by  no  means 
rare,  and  ma;  occur  at  all  ages  and  among 
otfaer  tei,  though  those  who  most  &e- 
qaratt;  eiiSer  frmn  such  a  misforti 

And  infiuB^  iinf<ai:unately, 
frequent  than  is  genenill; 
Bong^  or  eaielees  


ig  children 


drop  tbe  children  entrusted  < 


ouentlj 

•eeingmj 
ftot  mnn  i 
WaAa  titer,  mscoi> 

•r»T«a' ^-^^ 


■mediate  injury,   keep   tbt 


enine  wli 
toTa&,bi 


Old  people  a 
accident  &om  tbe  relaxed  state 
tendons  and  mnsdea,  only  it  is  ra 
eomplicated,  in  their  case,  witii  frs 
the  neck  of  tbe  thigh,  bene,  mai 
many  instances,  a  hopeless  accaden 
rpnptoms,  as  already  stated,  are  a  E 
ing  of  tho  limb,  with  the  koes  ■ 
forward,  turned  outward,  or  ret 
tbe  opposite  thigh,  and  the  toa 
toucbmff  the  ground,  or  preaaing 
instep  I?  the  oUicr  fooC. 

Bemg  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  I 
idea  windd  be  that  this  disLooatiDi 
be  reduced  as  eatily  as  that  of  the  d 
by  making  a  fiilimtn  of  the  heel 
setting  as^e  sex,  the  extreme  del 
the  parts  renders,  exccpC  in  the 

Siilhs,  sDoh  a  inode  aeldom  adi 
such  oaeea  as  have  bean  me: 
hoTCTcr,  the  method  often  succeed 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  follow 

— '^ — •  ' pieced  on  his  bact 

lect,  passed  in  a  bn 
between  the  legs,  and  carried  o 
b«le*«nd  above  the  body,  is  taatei 
Uk  hMd,  either  to  the  foot  of  a  la 


throwingl 

kid  inthe  gnin,  aHd.jwiriiKt* 
fMm  it  witb  Us  hmda  tt'tt 

tfrtwiefrrn.  till  it  ipringa  into  the  i 
In  BtroD?  and  ridnlt.  penoni,  1 
this  plan  seTdom  succeeds, -and  th 
must  be  resorted  to.  When  thi 
case,  it  is  customsry  to  pass  anoth 
sheet  iiom  the  opposite  aide  M 
body,  and  make  its  ends  seoun 
former,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  ] 
fixed.  To  the  jack  towel  attariii 
knee,  the  lino  from  a  double  blco 
is  then  ftaetened,  the  pi^ley  Ms 

on  a  line  with  the  floor.  The 
now  tak«  his  place  by  his  pati 
grasps  the  thigh  to  guide  it,  as  ani 
or  two  if  neceMOjy,  with  slow  ai 
polling  extend  the  limb,  till  the 
iiaTing  toonght  the  head  to  its 
position,  grrea  the  word  for  a  trifli 
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9^T  ^luad,  thi 
rt  •nik>  into  ila  M 


MitHiiied,iDiutba>dcipisd  before 
it  u  UDbonnd  or  laft. 
O  aBTflFB  an  accident,  it  vill  be 
to  enjoin  some  dajH*  total  mt 
(otiug  (hs  limb  by  ibe  aligbtett 

AnOV    Off    THB     ASKU    AHJ> 

he  aevidnit  to  the  toot,  lite  thst 
nd,  LB  either  baokwnnlfl  or  tor- 


,  flndi  himialf  in  >  moment  witii  an-  in- 
I  morabls  jaw,  and  inopnble  of  ipeecb, 
,   irith  a  mouUi  irids  opoi,  he  ami  only  W 

bj  ■  fit  itf  gafODg,  thongb.  a  blow  on  tbs 
Bide  of  tba  Que  when  the  mouth  is  open, 
oc  a  &1I,  h«TB  rnued  it.  The  treatment 
oonaistfl  in  aeatiD^  the  indiTiduai  in  achair, 
wh«n  the  surgeon,  having  enveloped  botJt 
hia  thumba  in  strips  ot  linl^  plscm  a 
thnmb  OD  lbs  bHck  of  the  loirer  jav,  one 

on  each  side,  and  while  Ml  ft 

the  chin,  ha  prei 


hia  ftngera  grup 
ly  downwarda  on 


Hnent  amceB,  when  the  foot  i  h 
led  up  OF  bach  to  meet  ihe  bom  4 
',  A  banda^  aa  in  the  eaae  ol' 
moat  be  placed  round  fo  auppor-c 
J.  It  not  un&equentlj  occtu-.^ 
cation  of  the  foot,  tbat  there  i^; 
r  of  the  upper  portion  of  tlv^ 
small  bone  of  the  leg.  In  sucli 
"  ""-' — t  be  attended  Ui 


t  (rf  the  (oea  muat  be  treated  i; 
ATim  o>  nut  Jiw.— Tliia  is  1 


„  the  jair  a 
fonrord  and  uprard  witb  hia  fingers,  till 
the  heada  spring  into  tbeir  eoeketa.  So 
rapidly  and  lo  forcibly  doe*  the  jaw  okwe^ 
that  unleaa  he  haa  well  protested  hii 
thumbs,  the  operator  may  eipeot  a  Tory 

The  collar-bone  and  alao  the  ribs  are- 
eometiiDee  dislocated,  but  ai  botb  are 
much  more  frequeuti;  fiaetured,  and 
nearly  the  aame  treatment  ia  adopted  in 
both  caaea,  we  ahall  defer  a  deacription  of 
Buoh  acoidmta  till  we  corns  to  Fractuna. 

DiBLOOAiion  ov  KiBOS-LiXB  Jonm. 
— Feremoet  among  (bis  order  of  artiinila> 


dislocated,      fortunately     they     are     ao 

Sowerfully  bound  round  and  protected  by 
gaments,  that  eucb  accidents  are  Teij 
rare,  end  ocdy  from  a  Tery  Iiigh  fiJl  on  the 
feet,  by  a  railway  colliaion,  or  a  reatiro 
horae  doahing  ita  rider  againat  a  wall.  Of 
some  other  extremely  forcible  injuij,  can 
a  dialocation  of  such  firmly-loeki^  artioa- 
latious  be  cObcted. 

The  prerioua  advice  given  in  respect  of 
the  LreaLuient  of  dislocationa  generally 
should  be  home  in  mind  in  the  ucoidenU 
we  aie  about  to  refer  to  with  even  mora 
than  ordinary  attention.  Wben  onoe 
satiaGod  of  the  nature  of  the  injoiy,  not 
an  unneccwiy  moment  should  be  lovt 
before  proceeding  to  the  reduction  of  the 
miachief,  aa  oveir  minute'a  delay  not  only 
adds  greatly  to  tins  auflering  of  tna  patient 
but  Sf  the  rapid  awelliug  that  aneeeadi 
complicates  the  treatment. 

Dulocahob  or  ihb  Elbow^— ij 
three  bones  enter  into  the  formation  of 
thia  joint,  it  admita  of  aeveral  varietua  of 
luiatioD,  both  baokwardi  and  forward*— 
"  '  ia.  the  joint  of  the  fbreaim  m^  ba 
I  behind  the  bone  of  the  aim,  la  it 
may  be  driven  up  in  fiont  of  it;  agMB, 
Owtwobimeai^  tha  IcmMmm&j^wfik- 
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Ekbecip. — ^like  the  elbow,  tlie  knee  mf  j 
also  be  displaced  backwards  and  fivwndj;  { 
and  also  inwardly  and  outwardly,  as  wm  ) 
as  havinff  tbe  bones  of  tbe  lee  thenisdiw  i 
separated  from  each  oilier.  ConsidaBdi»  i 
force  is  often  necessary  to  reduse  a  teak  j 
tion  of  the  knee  joint,  and  OTeroome  ttl.  i 
muscular  r^istanoe;  but  in  oonseqiiHMR  i 
of  the  laree  articulating  surfeiees  of  Hkf  \ 
joint,  the  bones,  when  once  brought  doin^  r 
glide  easily  into  tiieir  places.  % 

The  mocie  of  treatznent  is  much  the  moft '. 
as  that  already  described.  A  finn  oounlv*  h 
extension,  by  means  of  a  aheet,  must  ll « 
made  by  the  thigh,  and  extemdon  (Ml 
established  from  the  leg,  which  mnit.lM 
kept  partially  bent  during  the  operatiflM- 
a  towel,  secured  in  the  ordinary  msBM  i 
by  a  clove  hitch  knot,  is  in  the  first  i 
stance  to  be  adopted  for  makins  tiie 
tension ;  the  surgeon  keeping  nis 
by  the  knee,  to  assist,  with  hands 
migers,  the  operation.  When 
power  is  required,  the  towel  mnit 
joined  to  the  pulley,  and  extension 
made  till  the  reduction  is  effected. 

The  Kneecap,  or  Patella,  is 
liable  to  be  displaced,  either  outward^ 
wards,  or  upwards.  When  this  littls 
bone  is  forcibly  driven  from  its  places 
generally  pushed  over  i3ie  protul 
of  the  bones,  when  it  lies  as  it  were 
hollow,  from  which  it  requires  some  ait 
extricate  it.  This  is  generally  effected ' 
pressing  suddenly  on  that  edge  of  the' 
farthest  from  the  joint,  by  which  r 
the  other  end  is  canted  up  over  the 
enlargement,  when  the  contractile 
of  the  muscles  at  once  draws  it  into 
place  over  the  joint.  When  this 
be  effected,  the  le^  of  the  patient,  who  t 
been  placed  on  his  back,  is  to  be  lar 
and  bent  as  far  as  possible  towards 
face ;  it  is  then  to  be  suddenly  flexed  0% 
bent  back  on  the  thigh,  till  the  heel  toadii  | 
the  hip ;  the  surgeon,  as  he  does  so^  viik^ 
one  hand  presses,  as  before  explained^  < 
the  rim  of  the  hone,  and  quiddy  ojpflri 
the  leg  again,  the  patella  glides  mtoi 
proper  sitoation. 

The  after  treatment  in  both  of 
dislocations  requires  rest,  warm  ^^ 
tions  to  soothe  tbe  joint  if  neoeasaiy,  air 
evaporating  lotions  if  there  is«muaiii^. 
flaxnmation  or  heat  in  the  part,  agod  % 
bandage  or  an  elastic  kneecap  support^ 
the  limb,  which  should  be  worn  for  tM 
months. 

There  are  several  other  minor  mkMr 
tions,  especially  those  of  the  vertehW'*' 
spinal  column:  but  as  these  latter  tfi: 
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located  from  each  other  in  several  ways. 
The  two  most  general  f(»ms,  however,  are 
the  backward  and  forward  dislocation. 

There  are  three  modes  of  effecting  the 
reduction  of  such  accidents,  which  we  give 
in  theirproper  order. 

1st.  liie  following  treatment  will  gene- 
rally succeed  with  youths  and  children : — 
The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  a  chair,  and 
while  one  assistant  grasps  the  arm,  and 
bj  counter-extension  keeps  the  limb  sta- 
tionary, another,  taking  the  forearm  by 
the  wrist,  gradually  extends  the  limb,  as 
the  surgeon,  seated  by  the  patient,  grasps 
the  member  above  or  below  the  elbow, 
and  by  means  of  a  steady  pressure  of 
either  his  thumbs  or  fingers  backwards  or 
forwards,  as  the  nature  of  the  accident 
may  demand,  forces  the  bones  into  their 
proper  place.  When  the  muscular  power 
resists  such  force,  a  sheet  must  be  passed 
across  the  patient's  chest  and  made  fast  to 
the  wall ;  a  towel  is  then  to  be  wrapped 
round  the  wrist,  and  the  line  of  a  pulley 
attached  to  the  hitch  on  the  towel,  and 
while  the  assistant  at  the  arm  and  the 
surgeon  at  the  elbow,  as  in  the  former  case, 
repeat  their  efforts,  the  other  assistant, 
by  means  of  the  longer  lever  of  the  pulley, 
makes  a  CTadual  and  steady  extension. 

2nd.  Tae  patient  and  surgeon  being 
seated  on  separate  chairs,  the  uitter  takes 
the  limb  in  his  hands,  and,  steadying  his 
knee  on  the  style  of  his  chair,  places  the 
hollow  of  the  arm,  or  the  side  of  it,  against 
the  point  of  his  knee,  and,  bending  round 
the  arm,  endeavours  to  force  the  bones 
back  to  their  natural  position,  the  knee- 
cap of  the  operator  acting  as  a  fulcrum, 
and  often  effecting  what  a  direct  strain  on 
themusclescouldnot  perform — areduction. 
The  3rd  method  is  only  a  modification 
of  the  second,  and  consists  in  seating^  the 
patient  on  the  foot  of  a  bed,  and,  mdung 
a  fulcruin  of  the  bedpost,  bending  the  dis- 
located limb  upon  it;  the  surgeon  using 
his  hands,  as  an  assistant  bends  the  arm, 
to  aid  the  action  by  the  pi:es8ure  of  his 
fingers. 

Some  surgeons  have  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  injury  by  using  the  round  arm 
of  an  easy  chair  mstead  of  the  knee  or  bed- 
post. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  after  the  re- 
duction, not  only  in  keeping  the  arm  in  a 
sling  for  some  weeks,  but  in  applying 
warm  fomentations  round  the  jomt,  or 
lotions  of  su^  of  lead  and  vinegar,  made 
warm,  to  reduce  the  inflammatory  action 
which  is  sure  to  supervene. 

DiBLOCATIOK  OP  TUB  KnBB  JoINT  AHD 
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mjmd  •urgieal  aid,  it  is  quite  unneces- 

5  to  enter  upon  the  conaidemtion  of 
Modents.  For  compound  disloca- 
MM^  and  those  attended  with  broken  or 
aBBmuted  bones,  the  reader  is  referred 
ofhe  article  Fkactuse. 
DI8PBNSAT0BY.— The  name  of  a 
■sdieal  bode,  which,  in  addition  to  oon- 
maag  the  whole  **  Materia  Medica,"  or 
kakij  of  aU  the  drugs  and  medicaments 
Md  m  the  practice  of  phasic,  embraces 
m  account  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
■lide  is  prepared,  with  directions  how 
li  emnpound  all  prescriptions.  A  dis- 
famtarj  is  a  work  containing  materia 
mtiim,  pharmacy,  and  the  Phannaeopoeia 
m  one  volume,  and  forms  the  authority 
mA  refieoence  of  every  chemist,  druggist, 
md  madirine  vender. 

DISTILLED  WATEB.— This  purified 
■Her,  so  necessary  for  the  proper  pre- 
fnttian  of  all  diemical  and  medicmal 
•positions  and  prescriptions,  is  very 
fUam.  to  be  met  with,  from  the  trouble 
ittdkes  to  prepare. 

.  When  dirawn  from  a  still,  water  not 
4aly  loses  many  of  its  impurities,  but  has 
fte  advantag[e  of  being  treed  from  those 
pvtides  of  insect  life  with  which  it  is 
fnenlly  loaded. 

'  Ihongh  diBtilled  water  is  difficult  to 
ikttm,  every  household  can  procure  an 
jfriralent  almost  as  mod  by  boiling  a 
■W  quarts  of  water  for  some  minutes, 
it  into  a  jug  to  cool,  and  finaUv 
g  it  through  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
keeping  it  in  a  jar  well  corked.  No 
■Her  shoiud  be  given  to  an  invalid  to 
Uk  but  such  as  has  been  so  treated. 
In  i^TSATioir.  For  the  distilled 
cordial  waters,  such  as  aniseed, 
/,pennyr(^ral,  mint,  cinnamon,  and 
see  Waters. 
SISTOMA  HEPATICUM.  —  The 
9m»  ai  a  small  worm  found  in  the  liver 
■inn-bladder. 

BSBTBIX.— An  affection  of  the  hair, 
lUdi  eanses   each   hair   to   split  into 


DIUBETICS.— A  class  of  medicines 
■iidk  act  on  the  kidneys,  and  cause  an 
discharge  of  water  from  the 


are    few    diseases    in    which 
of   this   nature   are   not    of 
service;    but  in  dropsies   they 
of  paramount  importance. 
— -.etios  bek>ng  to  the  animal,  vege- 
ttUe^  and  muMralkinffdoms. 

imong  the  mincru  class  are  to   be 
■daded  all  the  preparations  of  potass, 
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sulphur,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  antimony, 
&c.  The  vegetable  kingdom  comprises 
sc^uills,  onions,  digitalis,  tobacco,  ammo- 
niacum,  colchicum,  juniper,  turpentine 
broom,  and  camphor;  while  from  the 
animal  kingdom  we  obtain  castor,  musk, 
and  canthuides.  For  the  doses  of  each, 
see  the  article  itself. 

DIVEBTICULUM.— A  receptacle ;  a 
term  sometimes  used  by  physicians  to 
express  a  reservoir  or  cavity,  in  which  a 
fluid  could  be  rcceiveci  if  necessary. 

DODDEB. — A  parasitical  plant  which 
grows  about  different  herbs.  The  dodder 
which  grows  upon  thyme  was  formerly 
held  in  great  esteem  as  a  medicine  favour- 
able for  all  melancholic  diseases,  from  its 
action  on  the  spleen  and  liver. 

DOG,  BITE  OF.   See  HTDEOPnoBiA. 

DOG  BOSE.  —  The  wild  hedge-rose, 
whose  seed-pods  are  commonly  called 
heps.  The.  JRosa  canina  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent  and  refrigerant, 
its  fruit  bein?  made  into  an  agreeable 
confection  with  sugar  and  gum,  and  occa- 
sionally given  in  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
or  as  a  vehicle  in  which  to  administer 
powders  to  children.  The  onlv  prepara- 
tion of  the  plant  is  the  confectio  roses 


canifUB. 


DOG-WOOD.— This  common  hedge- 
row tree,  whose  twigs  are  so  often  cut 
for  switches,  has  been  ^oatly  extolled  for 
the  tonic  properties  said  to  reside  in  its 
bark,  which  is  reported  to  be  equal  to 
cinchona  bark.  As  a  substitute,  no  doubt 
it  might  be  g^ven  with  benefit. 

Dog- wood  is  a  species  of  ash,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  makers  of  gunpowder, 
from  yielding  the  finest  charcoal. 

DOLICHOS  PBUBIENS.  See  Cow- 
itch. 

DOBSAL,  from  dorsum^  the  back. — 
Belonging  to  the  back ;  such  as  the  dorsal 
muscles,  the  dorsal  vertebrsB ;  of  the  latter 
there  are  twelve.  The  spinal  column,  or 
the  vertehredf  as  the  bony  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow  is  called,  is  divided  into 
three  sets  of  bones,  named  respectively 
cervical^  dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebrsB: 
each  set  of  bones,  though  generally  alike, 
are  individually  different. 

The  dorsal  vertebra  consists  of  a  body, 
a  ring,  or  cireular  cavity,  for  the  reception 
of  the  spinal  cord,  two  transverse  processes, 
and  one  spinous  process,  which  latter,  in 
the  first  and  second  bones,  partakes  some- 
what of  the  character  of  that  process  in 
^e  cervical  vertebras,  which  stands  out 
from  the  bone  almost  in  a  straight  line ; 
but  as  the  dorsal  vertebra  descend,  their 
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qnnoos  procenes  become  more  hooked, 
and  point  more  downwards. 

Seindes  the  proeeases  already  given, 
eaoh  vertebra  bas  two  articulatingr  pro- 
oesses,  or  slightly  elevated  discs,  on  which 
tiie  upper  bone  rests,  and  npon  wluch  the 
half  rotatory  and  bending  motion  of  the 
bones  of  the  column  perform  their  actions. 


A   DOBSAL  YEBTEBBA. 

a.  The  body  of  the  bone.  b.  The  ring  or 
opening  which  assists  in  formiDg  the  sheath 
for  the  spinal  marrow,  c.  The  spinous  pro* 
cess,  d,  d.  The  transrerse  processes,  e. 
The  articulating  processes,  by  which  one 
vertebra  rests  and  plays  on  the  other* 

Owing  to  the  powerful  ligaments  which 
connect  the  whole  series  togetiier,  the 
dorsid  vertebrae  are  very  rarely  dislocated. 
They  are,  however,  subject  to  disease, — to 
inflammation,  softening,  and  caries.    See 

VBBTEBBiE. 

DOSE. — The  quantity  of  medicine  given 
at  any  one  time  to  an  adidt  person.  The 
doses  of  some  medicines  require  to  be  in- 
creased in  strength  according  to  the  fre- 
quency  with  which  they  are  given ;  others, 
again,  require  to  be  reduced ;  while  some 
'drugs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  acciunu- 
late  in  the  system,  as  arsenic,  nightshade, 
cokhicum,  &c.,  are  to  be  given  in  very 
small  doses  at  first,  gradually  aug- 
mented up  to  a  definite  quantity,  and 
after  a  few  days'  rest  recommenced  in  the 
same  progressive  manner.  The  dose  for 
childr«!i  must,  like  that  for  adults,  be  pro- 
portioned accOTding  to  their  strength  and 
sex.  €^  some  drugs  children  can  bear  a 
larger  dose,  in  proportion,  than  persons  of 
mature  years.  Calomel  is  one  of  these, 
but  with  narcotics,  eq>ecially  opium,  this 
rule  10  imtamed,  and  great  care  must  be 


taken  in  administering  suoIl  . 
patients  of  tender  age.  FemalM^^i 
geneiral  rule,  require  about  a  third. 1 
than  males.  Castor  oil  is  an  artidft^ 
requires  a  diminished  quantity  for  a  mm 
and  third  dose. 

The  proportion  for  an  adult  malfrli 
ounce ;  for  a  female,  6  drachms ;  HbBtm 
amount  for  the  second  dose  fm  tkwt 
and  half  an  ounce  for  a  woman,  ^'mk 
repeated.  The  dose  of  each  article  w31  - 
found  under  the  name  of  the  drug. 

DOUCHE.— The  name  of  a  French  M 
aspersion  bath,  now  generally  introdiMi 
by  the  hydropathic  physicians  into  H 
coimtry.  For  an  account  of  the  dotfri 
see  Bath.  

DOVEE*S  POWDEB.— This  is  aoBi 
the  most  useful  preparations  in  the  Fhi 
maoopoeia,  and  was  originally  a  physidin 
nostrum.  Dover's  powder,  or  tne  6M 
pound  ipecacuanha  powder,  is  compMti 
of  1  part  of  ipecacu^iha,  1  part  (tf  MJ 
dered  opium,  and  8  parts  of  the  suI^M 
of  potass.  The  dose  is  10  grains,  lAm 
contains  1  grain  of  opium.  As  a  dupkl 
retic,  diuretic,  and  sedative,  this 
either  alone  in  gruel,  or  combined 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  camphors 
will  be  found  a  valuable  remedy' 
rheumatism,  asthma,  and  in  cases  of  i 
cold.  Indeed,  whenever  an  effective  i 
on  the  skin  is  required,  ten  ^raiai-i 
Dover's  powder  taken  at  bedtime,  i^ 
small  quantity  of  gruel,  assisted 
plunging  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and 
a  good  draught  of  egg  flip,  or 
gruel,  half  an  hour  after,  will  be  certon^ 
effect  it. 

DKAOOK'S  BLOOD.— The 
pus  Draeo  ;  the  name  of  an  Indian  i 
Trom.  which  a  red-coloured  resinous  < 
tion  is  obtained,  formerly  esteemed 
astringent,  but  now  only  used  as  a 
ing  ingredient  for  tooth-powders, 
gon's  blood  is  usually  obtamed  in  the ; 
of  a  dull,  reddish-brown  powder,  and 
cases  of  spongy  gums,  or  scorbutic    " 
tions  of  the  mouth,  will  be  found  a 
substitute  for  the  Armenian  bole, 
employed  to  give  quantity  and  ookmt^ 
tooth-powders. 

DKASTIC. — ^A  name  given  to  gadh;i 
dicines  as  act  sp^dily  and 
especially  upon  the  llowels. 
potent  of  such  drugs  are— croton  oii^'; 
which  2  drops  form  an  excessive 
elaterium,  of  which  the  dose  is  £pom  ■ 
of  a  grain;  and  eolocynth,  of  wl 
ffrains  makes  an  effective  quantity.  IfiMJ 
drugs  which  in  tliemselves  only  nulcj 
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trihw  cr  j^gativea,  may  be  made 
Mlie  b^  their  oombination  with  some 
kvartule;  thni,  10  grains  of  jalap  and 
gam  at  gamboge,  or  ^  an  ounce  of 
pMB  salta  and  ^  a  grain  of  tartar 
Mftio^  become  drastic  purgatiYes. 
mUUGHT.— By  this  term  is  implied 
kMrtva  amoont  of  liquid  medicine  to  be 
ifai  at  one  time  as  a  dose,  and  when 
{■Bribed  separately,  is  a  small  mixture 
■■itingaf  one  ounce  and  ahal^  or  about 
feft41nru  of  a  wineglass,  or,  in  other 
Vri^  three  fbll-sised  tablespoonfuls.  A 
[U  diBUffht  is  an  infiision  of  senna, 
I  pK  ana  carisoider  seeds,  with  Epsom 

SKEA3iar-This  is  a  subject  that  can 

a  be  treated  of  in  reference  to  sleep, 
.     tifhieh  head  it  will  be  fbund.    See 

IBT. 

BBESS^The  title  of  this  article  may 
[hitt  persons  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
iMrnedical  work;  but  in  a  prophy- 
Ivii  sdit,  and  as  a  means  to  prevent  or 
IjjlflB  disease,  it  is  eminently  applicable, 
iiott  however,  our  intention  to  enter 
Y  mto  this  subject,  or,  indeed,  do 
'  thm  give  a  few  genend  directions 
Ibthe  dothingor  the  dress  of  children ; 
(WB  may  have  to  say  with  r^ard  to 
rsMthers  will  be  still  more  general 
a  s  vuiable  climate  such  as  we  are 
to  in  this  country,  the  mother 
begin  too  early  to  attend  to  the 
iwarmth  and  comfort  of  her  infant's 
!rho  fooUsh  and  dangerous  prac- 
ftat  came  into  vogue  with  the  no- 
9^  JMhion,  of  leaving  infants'  heads 
iJMwged,  we  hope,  for  the  credit,  hu- 
'%Mftj,  and  good  sense  of  our  oountry- 

S*"  \,hm  had  its  day,  and  is  going  out ; 
DMte  pernicious,  and,  as  far  as  the 
^  of  the  individual  is  concerned, 
^■noBs  system,  was  never  practised. 
^Sb  ii  not  the  place  to  ai^o  the  ques- 
^  of  a  covering  for  the  head;  but 
'  tiie  example  of  five  thousand  years 
:  sD  dviliaed  nations  ought  to  bo  a 
i  anfthority  for  mothers  who  wish 
^^-—a  up  thoir  children  in  the  estab- 
■U  nlfli  of  health  and  strength.  The 
pi^yt  to  rear  children  bom  in  a  popu- 
ijMal^,  or  under  all  the  conditions  of  a 
fjikmbB  of  dvilisation,  like  the  infants 
jTa  Mdin,  with  the  idea  of  making 
hndj,  11  not  only  absurd,  but  mis- 
bh;  nr  the  hurtful  example  of  one 
vJndi  to  the  practice  of  many. 
'^  tada  the  unsightly  appearance 
lakas  with  its  uncovered  head, 
livUA  mtue  hm  not  yet  placed  the 
ML 


clothing  of  hair,  it  is  actually  injurious  to 
expose  the  half-revealed  brain  ofan  ii^bnt 
to  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  our  dimate. 
Surely  the  wise  and  stalvrart  men  whidi. 
England  has  produced  within  the  last 
eight  hundred  years  is  a  sufBcient  proof, 
tluit  the  leffitimate  fashion  of  caps— 
whether  made  of  flannel  or  muslin  — 
cannot  have  been  hurtful  to  the  intellect 
or  frame  of  their  wearers. 

Next  to  the  head,  which  it  is  a  mother's 
duty  to  oover,  but  without  oppressine,  the 
feet  and  the  stomach  of  her  chili  should 
form  the  chief  objects  of  her  solicitude. 
This  is  a  precautionary  care  which  wiU 
demand  the  parent's  attention  firom  the 
earliest  sta^  of  life,  or  till  the  adult  has 
the  dlBcretion  to  guard  himself  from  the 
assaults  of  damp  and  cold.  The  importance 
of  keepine  the  stomach  well  protected, 
particularly  in  wet  and  windy  weather, 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  If  the 
feet  are  well  covered  by  woollen  socks 
and  thick  shoes,  the  stcnnach  and  chest 
enveloped  by  warm,  dose-fitting  clothes, 
and  the  head  lightly  covered,  all  other 
parts  of  the  body  may  be  safdy  left  to 
wind  and  weather; — ^not  that  we  would 
advise  weak,  rickety,  or  delicate  children 
to  l&ve  any  portion  of  their  bodies  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  Such  children 
(and  the  ^eat  number  of  bowed-legged 
boys  and  girls  to  be  seen  on  holiday  occa- 
sions in  our  streets,  shows  how  prevalent 
is  this  form  of  debility  among  the  working 
dasses)  should  have  their  thm,  delicate 
limbs  most  oarefuUy  protected  from  the 
cold,  and  the  circulation  by  every  means 
stimuloited  to,  not  repelled^  by  cold,  from 
their  emaciated  members.  Yet  how  often 
do  we  see  such  puny  children,  with  limbs 
hardly  larger  in  circumference  than  walk- 
ing sticks,  with  exposed  lefs,  bare  arms, 
andsuch  limited  latitudeof  skirts,  that  they 
hardly  sufiico  for  decency,  and  are  totally 
incapable  of  supplying  warmth !  If  the  mo- 
tive that  induced  this  species  of  gossamer 
costume  was  based  on  any  valid  principle, 
we  could  forgive  the  parental  vanity  so 
often  conspicuous  in  the  ftmciful  ^rb  of 
the  child;  but  as  no  infant  of  civilized 

Earents  was  ever  benefited  or  made  strong 
y  the  domestic  rSffime  of  a  savage,  we 
must  strongly  condemn  a  course  tlutt.can 
onlv  tend  to  swell  the  biUs  of  mortality. 

As  regards  women,  it  may  be  said  of 
females  m  general,  that  thev  are  not  suffi- 
ciently dr^sed — particularly  young  and 
unmarried  females, — safety  and  comfiort 
being  too  often  sacrificed  to  fashion,  taste, 
or  i^pearanoa.    It  is  after  oomini^tKaoL 
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heated  theatres,  ball-rooms,  and  such 
places,  that  women  ard  so  remiss  in  taking 
that  precaution  to  suard  the  lungs  by  a 
veil,  and  the  chest  by  a  shawl,  so  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  observation  we  have 
made  about  the  head,  feet,  stomach,  and 
chest  of  children,  should  be  attended  to  as 
rigorously  by  females  at  all  periods  of  life 
from  17  to  50. 

PBINKS. — Any  liquid  substances,  warm 
or  cold,  taken  to  quench  thirst,  as  a 
diluent,  a  beverage,  or  as  a  potation. 
Though  water  is  the  natural  beverage  of 
mankind,  and  the  article  to  which,  in  sick- 
ness, wounds,  and  suffering,  all  turn  with 
eager  yeamine,  yet,  in  health  and 
strength,  how  ^w  out  of  the  millions  in 
civilized  life  resort  to  it  for  comfort  or 
refreshment.  The  unsophisticated  beve- 
rage is  wantonly  rejected,  and  that  fluid 
wmch  assimilates  with  the  blood,  and 
carries  to  the  system  many  of  the  most 
important  principles,  is  repudiated  for 
hurtful  and  adulterated  liquids,  which,  if 
they  do  not  always  engender  disease,  in 
almost  every  case  mcrease  the  illness,  and 
seriously  derange  the  vital  functions. 

Such  drinks  as  are  employed  for  stimu- 
lating piirposes,  whether  made  with  wine, 
spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  not  strictly  used 
as  medicinal  agents,  will  be  foimd  under 
the  article  Potations,  which  see.  The 
remaining  we  shall  divide  into  Beverages 
and  Drinks.  Of  the  first  of  these,  such  as 
tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,  each  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  dietetic 
system  or  every-day  life,  and  their  mode 
of  preparation  and  qualities  are  so  inti- 
mately known  to  all,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
necessary  to  take  up  any  space  in  this 
work  with  observations  on  tneir  use  and 
properties,  more  particularly  as  all  that  is 
needed  to  be  known  on  eitiier  point  wUl 
be  explained  under  Food. 

The  class  of  drinks  form  a  most  im- 
portant subject  in  medical  practice,  and 
are  not  simply  adjuncts  to  medicine,  but 
in  all  cases  important  agents^  and  in  many, 
absolute  remedies.  Medicinal  drinks  are 
divided  into  those  prepared  by  boiling, 
and  those  obtained  by  infusion.  Diluento, 
obtained  by  boiling,  or,  as  they  were  an- 
ciently called,  ptisans,  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  useful,  as  some  of  them  are 
not  only  simply  watery  beverages,  meant 
to  allay  heat  and  quench  the  thirst,  but 
may  be  made  both  to  abate  fever  and 
supptly  the  system  with  more  or  less  of 
nutriment. 

Brinks  supplying  a  ^rtion  of  nourish- 
meikt  are  such  as  those  made  by  boiling 


a  few  spoonfuls  of  pearl  bailey,  and  $; 
small  piece  of  orange  peel,  with  a  litft'' ; 
sugar,  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water  fiP  j 
about  half  an  hour,  straining  tlM  Hqaoi^  | 
and,  when  cold,  jgiving  from  half  a  ea^  fr  j 
half  a  tumblerml  as  often  as  le^midL'J 
Oatmeal,  rice,  sago,  semolina,  gntB,  9  i 
flour,  may  be  used  for  the  bboob  -pvspaii^^ 
except  that  the  powdered  substances 
to  be  first  mixed  into  a  thin  paste 
cold  water,  and  made  like  ^ruel  by  pen 
the  mixed  ingredient  into  the  ir 
boiling  and  constantly  stirring  the 
ture  for  the  few  minutes  requisite  to 
it  sufficiently.  A  little  lemon  or  on 
peel  may  be  boiled  with  the  water  in 
case,  according  to  taste;  or  when  an  \ 
drink  is  required,  one  or  more  01 
lemons  may  be  cut  up  in  slices  and 
with  the  ingredient  used. 

Gruel,  whether  made  with  flour, 
meal,    or    barley    grits,    either 
sweetened  and  mivoured,  or  made 
cinal  by  means  of  acids,  comes  e 
imd^  the  denomination  of  ptisan^ 
drinks.    The  consistency  or  tmckoMiJ 
each  drink  must  be  proportioned  to_'' 
disease   for  which  it  is   given, 
simple  barley  water,  without  flavour] 
sweetness,  is  required,  as  in  cases  off 
or  hemorrhage  of  blood  from  the ' 
stomach,  the  drink  maybe  made 
medicinal  by  adding  about  half  a  < 
of  powder&d  nitre  to  each  pint 
first  class  of  disease,  and  by  the 
of  one  and  a  half  diuchms  of  the 
vitriol,  or  of  half  a  drachm  of 
nitric  acid,  to  each  pint  of  the  barleys 
for  the  latter. 

Sometimes  the  drinks  are  purely : 
cinal,  as  in  the  decoction  of  marsh- 
dandelion,  woody  nig^htshade  or  dulc 
broom,  and  some  oUiers.    In  these 
the  roots  are  washed,  cut  small,  put  < 
cold  water,  and  boiled  for  a  sufficient ' 
to  extract  their  virtues. 

Among  the    articles    chiefly  used 
drinks  made  by  infusion  are  hyssop, 
mint,  pennyroyal,  sage,  fennel,  wox 
rue,  camoxniles,  and  many  others, 
object  in  giving  drinks  of  this  nat 
both  to  quench  thirst  and  allay  heat» 
slight  action  on  the  skin,  and  at  the  I 
time  leave  a  grateful  aromatic  taste  ml 
patient's  mouth,  care  must  be  takp**''" 
to  make  the  infiision  too  strong  bv  I 
too  much.    With  balm,  mint,  aba '] 
royal,  a  handful  of  the  leaves  and  1 
the  plant  may  be  used  to  the  pint  i 
as  sufficient ;  but  with  most  of  the 
a  few  leaves  will  be  found  enoiigh  to  j 
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and  taste  to  a  pint  of  water,  which 
■an  inch  cases  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
pkttt  hoifiiig;,  and'  the  jug  covered  and 
phflsd  henSB  the  &e  for  three  or  four 
MOi.  If  a  stronger  action  on  the  skin  is 
'  than  the  drink  is  likely  to  pro- 
a  scruple  of  powdered  nitre  maj  be 
1  to  erery  pint  of  the  infusion. 
Wi^er,  80  iiequentlj  and  earnestly 
.  for  by  the  patient,  should  never  be 
though  care  should  be  taken  to 
it  first  boiled,  and  then  set  aside,  that 
m^urities  may  subside.  If  this  pre- 
is  taken,  aU  the  advantages  ob- 
firom  distilled  water  will  be  secured, 
■d'  a  wholesome  beverage  procured  for 
fte  invalid,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a 
itde  syrup  of  orange,  or  capillaire,  the 
•qteaKd  juice  of  blfuikberries  or  currants, 
M'be  oonvorted  into  a  grateful,  aromatic, 
M  cooling  drink. 
The  French  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
iwood,  and  other  stomachic  cordials, 
with  water,  as  an  ordinary  summer 


As  jfever  drinks,  the  most  ^enertJlj  used 
■tides,  after  the  effervescmg  draughts, 
n  those  known  as  seidlitz  and  soda 
livders,  soda  water,  lemonade,  and  several 
■lifiaal  and  mineral  waters  charged  with 
ttbonic  acid.  After  these  come  whey, 
tiiliimnii,  and  toast  and'  water.  The 
ta  method  of  preparing  this  oft-coveted 
Imnge  is  to  toast  two  or  more  pieces  of 
An  braad,  care  being  taken  that  no  part 
k  onged,  but  each  side  browned  of  one 
I  colour ;  thev  are  then  to  be  im- 
in  a  jug  of  boiling  -water,  and 
over  till  cold,  when  it  shoidd  be 
into  a  decanter,  or  some  closed 
so  that  the  aroma,  in  which  resides 
of  the  beauty  of  the  drink,  may  not 
Itkst  by  exposure  to  the  air.  As  a  cool- 
kfiever  drink,  and  one  that  acts  benefi- 
dulj  on  the  skin,  cream  of  tartar  and 
mtat  deserves  a  foremost  place ;  but  as 
tlnger  quantity  of  this  salt  is  dissolved 
W  hot  tnan  by  cold  water,  it  should 
anm  be  made  by  pouring  boiling  water 
■  me  tartar,  and  sturring  it  well  till  cool. 
iw  quantity  of  this  drink  may  be  taken 

_  Vest  to  cream  of  tartar  as  a  drink,  is 
Equid  made  by  mashing  up  boilmg 
and  tamarinds,  or,  if  pre^rred,  by 
thin  eruel  or  barle;^  water,  and, 
L  eold  and  thoroughly  mixed,  straining 
k  dip  wbai  it  makes  a  nourishing  and 


fa  Foitogal  there  is  a  fSeunous  alterative 
~* '       flmd  greatly  in  vogue  on  the 


Continent  as  a  prophylactic  remedy,  called,, 
firom  the  place  where  first  made,  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink.  This, — ^in  other  words 
the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla, — 
though  a  miedicine  of  value,  has  no  right 
in  such  a  place  as  this,  but  firom  the  cir-^ 
cumstance  of  its  name.     See  Sabsapa- 

BILLA. 

DEOPS. — ^A  division  of  liquid  measure, 
sixty  drops  being  equal  to  one  fluid 
drachm.  As  drops  vary  in  buUc,  and 
consequently  in  strength,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fluid,  when  dropped  m>m  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle,  it  is  customary  to 
measure  the  number  of  drops  ordered, 
when  they  are  called  minima.  See  Apo- 
thecabieb'  Measubes. 

DROPSY.— The  name  of  a  very  im- 
portant, but  by  no  means  unfrequent, 
class  of  diseases,  affecting  persons  of  all 
ages  and  of  either  sex.  Dropsy  is  either 
a  substantive  disease,  or  a  concomitant  of, 
or  sequel  to,  some  other  disease;  thus,  it 
may  arise,  after  preliminary  symptoms,  as 
a  definite  diserder,  or  it  may  onlv  follow 
in  the  train  of  some  entirelv  oifferent 
disease,  as  when  it  occurs  after  scarlet 
fever,  or  some  prostrating  malady. 

All  dropsies  are  divided  into  those 
which  are  general  and  those  which  are 
local,  or  are  confined  to  certain  localities. 

Dropsies  were  supposed  to  result  from 
some  diseased  action  in  the  absorbents, 
by  which  the  serous  or  watery  part  of 
tne  blood,  instead  of  bein^  carried  to  its 
proper  reservoirs  and  destmations  by  the 
lymphatics,  is  deposited  in  forei^  situa* 
tions.  Though  probably  dropsy  is  caused 
by  some  defect  in  the  h^thy  action 
of  the  lymphatics  and  veins,  there  is  na 
doubt  that  the  primary  cause  of  such 
disease  proceeds  from  an  impovOTished 
state  of  the  blood,  a  diseased  liver,  and 
an  organic  affection  of  the  kidneys,  and 
not  unfrequently  from  Brighfs  disease. 

Genebal  Dbopbt. — Anasarca,  or 
dropsy  of  the  flesh,  as  it  is  sometunes 
callea,  is  an  effusion  of  water  into  the 
cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin  and 
between  the  muscles,  causing  a  partial 
or  an  entire  distension  of  the  whole  body. 

The  CatM^of  this  form  of  the  disease  are 
— an  hereditary  tendency;  a  phlegmatic 
temperament,  shown  by  a  bloated  counte- 
nance, and  a  loose,  flabby  state  of  the 
flesh;  or  whatever  has  greatly  lowered 
the  tone  of  the  system  and  vitiated  the 
blood. 

Symptoms, — These  commence  with  a 
sweUing  of  the  feet  and  ankles  tovrards 
evening;  this  puffineaa  g;nAvASi^  ajme&i^a 
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up  the  legs  to  the  knee;  the  iwdUing 
£en  shows  itself  in  Uieihsncls,  and  having 
spread  to  the  arms,  returns  to  the  knee^ 
wadf  adyaneing  upwards,  reaches  the  ab- 
domen. The  swelling  now  reconunences 
at  the  arms»  and  descends  downwards 
oyer  the  chesty  as  the  distension  ascends 
upwards  over  the  bell;|^  to  meet  it. 

There  is  much  thirsi^  heat,  and  op- 
pression felt ;  the  water  is  li^h  colour^ 
not,  and  scanty,  and  loaded  with  a  reddish 
precipitate.  As  the  skin  is  more  distended 
it  becomes  tense  and  shiny,  is  damp  and. 
odd,  leaves  deep  pits  wh^  pressed,  and. 
often  shows  traces  of  exudine  wviter.;  the 
Gutide  sometimes  rises  into  blisters ;  the 
countenance  is  sallow,  the  sldn  white, 
and  there  is  drowsiness,  torpor,  and  often 
an  oppressed  cough. 

In  all  dropsies  the  accumulation  is 
always  greatest  in  the  most  dependent 
parts:  so,  in  anasarca,  the  B?raUing  or 
C9d&ma  is  always  most  considerable  in  the 
legs  and  feet. 

TreatmeiU, — ^There  are  two  objects  to 
be  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  —  Ist,  to  discharge  the  effused 
water;  and,  2nd,  to  prevent  its  repro- 
duction by  bracing  the  system.  In  the 
first  of  these,  some  medical  men  scarify, 
puncture,  or  blister  the  skin, — a  practice 
which,  from  tiie  injury  to  the  texture  of 
die  skin  &om  distension,  and  its  lost 
temperature,  is  vexy  prone  to  result  in 
the  formation  of  tedious  and  troublesome 
sores.  When  anasarca  arises  from  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  system,  or  from 
salivation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  oom- 
mence  the  treatment  by  bleeding,  giving 
purgatives,  and  a  low  diet;  but  when 
vcam  any  other  cause,  the  strength  must 
be  supported,  while,  by  means  of  cathar- 
tics, muretics,  and  diaphoretics,  a  steady 
action  is  bein^  maintamed  on  the  bowels, 
kidneys,  and  the  skin,  at  the  same  time  the 
absorbents  arc  to  be  stimulated  to  cany  off 
the  water  by  friction  on  the  body.  The  first 
of  these  effects  wiU  be  obtained  by  either 
of  the  following  purgative  pills  or  powders. 

^wrgative  filU. — Take  of— 

Barbadoes  aloes  (pow- 


dered) 

Gdooynth  powder 

Gamboee  powder 

Calomd    •    .    . 

Ginger  powder  . 

Oastalesoap  .  . 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  ixito  a  masi^ 
and  divide  mto  twelve  pills;  one  to  be 
taken  every  four,  six,  or  esght  houEf»  as 
reguisod* 


12  grains. 
12  grains. 
12  grains. 
12  grains. 
10  grains. 
10  grains. 


J^nrgatiw  Fowden, — ^Xske  of-^ 

Powdered  jalap  .    •    .    1  dndumL, 

Tartar  emetic     .    ..   ».  3  ffrsins. 

Scammony  powder  •    .    j^arafliun». 

Sulphate  of  potass  .    .    2  diMBhaH^ 

Aromatic  powder    .    •  24  grains.         i 
Mix  well,   and   distribute   into  twvhiL  ; 
powders;  one  powder  to  be  givm.tvJM^ 
or,  if  necessary,  three  times  a  day.  | 

As  diuretics,  or  medicines  to  pranote.  i 
the  discharge  of  water,  either  the  fiJWi5h  | 
in^  pills  and  mixture^  or  powders  sa£  - 
mixture,  are  to  be  taken  concurrently  witiL  ~ 
the  purgative  medicines  ordered  above*  - 
XHuretiG  Pt22<.— Take  o^ 

Powdered  camphor .    .  12  graina^ 

Powdered  antmumialia  15  grains. 
Mix,  andadd-^ 

Conmound  squill  pin  .    1  draclmk 

Qilof juniper.  .  .  .  6  drops. 
Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  twenj^  ' 
pills;  one  of  these  pills  to  be  taken  ewy  '-. 
three  hours,  till  they  begin  to  operate  v^  ^ 
the  bladder,  when  they  are  to  be.  ^1W»  ^ 
one  every  six  hours. 
Diuretic  Powders, — ^Take  of—  ^ 

Powdered  nitre  ...  48  grains.- 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  10  grains.. 

Powdered  antimonialis  12  grains.      .    . 

Powdered  squills,  and 
powdered  digitales,  of 

each 6  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powden;  (Mir^ 
to  be  given  in  a  little  mint  water  every  av<» 
hours  as  a  substitute  for  the  diuretiopilhv-^ 
Diuretic  Mixture* — ^Take  of — 

Eresh  broom  sprigs     .    a  handftaL 

Junip^berries  (bruised)  1  ounce. 

Water  (cold) .    .    .    .    1^  pints. 
Boil  slowj^  for  about  12  or  16  minidaito 
Strain,    lb  7  ounces  of  this  decpotio^ 
when  cold,  add — 

Powdered  nitre  .    .    . 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  . 

Spirits  of  juniper    .    . 

Juncture  of  colchicum . 
2ilix:  two  tablcspoonfuls  to  be  taken 
the  commencement,  and  one  tal ' 
every  two  hours  after,  till  the  amoont 
wat^  is  increased,  when  the  fireqvflBQ[ 
of  the  dose  may  be  reduced.    In.  oiff^ 
attended  with  much  cough,  opprngiWd^ 
and  pain,  the  following  mixture,  nu^.  to 
substituted  with  advantage  foe  tha:4Pir 
justpresoribed.    Take  of— 

Powdered  opium,  and 

powderedlpecacuanha» 

of  each 4gnuB8.,    ,; 

Decoction  of  broom  and 

juniper,  as  above  •.  .    TlonuMSfc 

Acetate  of  potass    •    ^   3.  dnuduM*. 

36*. 


1  drachm*. 
3  drachmSv 
6draidimBi. 
2draohms. 
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fsMBmAilIf  in  a  xncirtar  the  two  powders 
nd  tiw  acetate,  adding  by  nnau  qnan- 
itiei  the  deeoetum ;  thai  add — 

dfinkBotvampet    .    .    -loimee. 
fh:  two  tableqKxmfiilB  to  be  taken  ereiy 


lb  modnee  the  diaphoretio  action  on 
ht  dnn,  or  sweating,  the  first  means 
iopted  ahonld  be  the  employment  of 
b  waim  or  Tapoor  bath;  frequent 
M^iftB  dnring  the  da^  of  lukewarm 
■It  isay  or  of  an  innision  made  by 
mnine  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  a 
lodfiu  of  mint  leaves  and  the  same 
pMHtity  of  juniper  hemes,  allowed  to 
Ind  eoTcoed  till  tepid,  whoi  it  is  to  bo 
tamed  and  used  as  the  other,  as  an 
inarininal  drink,  but  taken  slightly  warm. 

In  addition  to  these  means,  when  the 
ian  is  dry  and  chilly  to  ihe  feel,  and  the 
■t  disturbed,  10  grains  of  Dover's  powder 
■ilo  be  taken  at  bedtime,  accompanied 
Ij  some  warm  ffruel,  and  bottles  of  water 
tofts  feet.  It  IS,  however,  in  the  fourth 
tad  bst  means  of  removing  the  water, 
Id  which,  after  diuretics,  wo  attach  the 
giHtsst  importance,  and  must  request, 
an  the  pafrt  of  the  patient  or  friends, 
Ita  most  unflagging  attention ;  we  refer 
tsfiietion. 

Ike  beneficial  effects  of  friction  over 
ite  body,  in  stimulating  the  absorbents, 
■too  irall  known  to  ne^  i^ecapitulation ; 
tail  wImih  to  that  action  a  strong  stimulus 
Vidded,  in  the  form  of  a  druff  that  has 
adbeet  operation  on  tiie  kianeys  and 
Uder,  the  result  is  of  the  most  gratify- 

Sdcsciiption;  that  drug  is  camphor, 
the  preparation  camphorated  oil 
sweet  or  olive  oil,  in  an 
ei  whidi  from  1  to  2  drachms 
tf  SMiphor,  cut  small,  is  dissolved). 
Aoigfa  rubbing  with  tho  hand  alone,  or 
«ilh  the  interposition  of  a  little  common 
hd  or  oil,  is  always  certain  to  causo  a 
■daetioa  in  the  amount  of  the  water, 
jct  the  el&ct  with  the  camphor  will  bo 
"^■' '  maro  satis&ctory.  It  is  per- 
'  at  what  part  the  friction 
so  that  it  is  persistently  con- 
1;  tlie  fingers  being  every  few  mmutes 
lin  the  preparation,  and,  by  a  steady 
t  lapid  up  and  down  sweep  of  the 
kta^  «»«*^'»i>^  over  and  rubbed  mto  tho 
|Bt  When  the  anasarca  is  general,  each 
ahould  be  rubbed  at  a  certain 
and  far  about  ten  minutes  on  each 
i;  a  flaomel  roller  should  then  be 
the  limb  or  part,  and  another 
or  subeequendy  treated  in 
Ihi  maoB  Banner.     Some  praotitigners 


are  in  the  habit  of  firmly  bandaging  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  in  this  disease, 
so  as  to  efifoct  absorption  by  pressure; 
but  the  theory  will  not  stand  a  iustifiea- 
taon,  and,  as  there  is  danger  of  forcing 
the  water  £nom  the  snr&co  to  the  oentrtS 
organs,  it  should  never  be  followed  by  a 
non-piofessional. 

'When  the  effined  water  has  been  ez> 
peUed,  the  system  must  be  restored  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  such  a  state  of 
health  as  shall  enable  it  to  resist  such 
morbid  predispositions,  and  repel  the 
enemy  when  it  next  assaults  tiio  con- 
stitution. For  these  purposes  a  good 
nutritious  diet,  oxerciBe,  cold  bathings, 
or  daily  spongings  of  the  body,  friction 
with  a  towel  or  flesh-brush,  early  hours, 
and  regular  habits,  are  imperatively 
necessary. 

The  xnedical  pert  of  the  treatment  in 
this  stage  of  tho  case  must  depend  greatly 
on  what  was  tho  previous  exciting  cause : 
if  caused  by  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or 
from  habits  of  dissipation,  the  true  state 
of  the  caso  must  be  revealed  by  a  caiefid 
noting  of  tho  symptoms,  and  the  remedies 

? roper  to  the  o^an  or  the  cause  applied, 
n  general,  however,  a  courso  of  iron  or 
quinine — the  vegetable  and  the  mineral 
tonics — must  be  adopted,  with  iodine, 
hydriodatc  of  potass,  and  stomachics  and 
alteratives,  as  the  case  may  be.  Decoc- 
tions of  dandelion  and  sassafras,  or  of 
compound  decoction  of  sarsapanlla,  with 
nitnc  acid  or  the  tincture  of  the  muriate 
of  iron,  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
will  be  found  among  tho  best  of  tho 
alterative  tonics.  The  skin  must  be  kept 
of  a  sufficient  warmth,  and  care  taken 
that  nothing  presses  imduly,  or  for  any 
length  of  tmie,  on  one  swollen  place,  as, 
from  the  weak  vitality  in  the  structure, 
there  is  great  danger  of  sloughing. 

When  tho  skin  swells  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  bursting,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  puncture  the  most  dependent 
parts  with  line  needles,  and  allow  the 
water  to  drain  off  frx>m  the  few  punctures, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Dbopbt  of  the  Bbixt,  or  Ascites,  is 
the  next  form  of  this  disease  that,  on 
account  of  its  frequency,  demands  atten- 
tion. The  charaotenstios  of  this,  and  the 
subsequent  dropsies,  frcmi  tho  previous 
disease  of  the  same  class,  lie  in  the  frict 
that  the  water  in  the  former  is  contained 
in  the  ceUs  of  the  adipose  tissue,  while  in 
most  of  the  others  it  is  collected  in  the 
investing  membrane  of  the  cavity  that 
contains  it. 
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Dropsy  of  tlie  belly,  or  ascites,  has  also 
another  peculiarity,  yix.,  in  not  coming 
on  after  any  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance or  disorganization  of  the  system, 
but  approaehingwith  a  gradual  and  almost 
imperceptible  advance,  neither  under- 
mining the  strength  of  the  patient,  inter- 
fering with  his  appetite,  nor,  till  the  accu- 
muld^on  becomes  so  large  as  to  press  on 
or  incommode  the  adjacent  organs,  pro- 
ducing any  inoonyenienoe. 

Symptoms, — Grradual  enlargement  and 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  which,  after  a 
time,  produces  a  slight  oppression  of  the 
chest,  with  cough,  particularly  when  in 
the  horizontal  position;  the  same  cause, 
that  of  pressure,  retards  the  action  of  the 
bowels,  producing  costiveness,  a  diminished 
supply  of  urine,  and  a  hot,  dry  skin. 

Tne  swelling,  at  first  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  in  time  ascends  higher,  and 
eventually  covers  the  whole  abdomen,  the 
belly,  when  struck  with  the  fingers, 
emitting  a  dull,  gurgling  sound.  With 
the  further  advance  of  the  disease,  the 
face  becomes  pale,  hollow,  and  anxious, 
and  often  bloated ;  there  is  great  thirst ; 
the  water  is  thick,  high  coloured,  and 
scanty,  throwing  down  a  brick-coloured 
sediment;  the  pulse,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  disease,  being  either  imnatu- 
rally  slow  and  languid,  or  quick  and 
small. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  those 
generally  which  induce  dropsies,  as  already 
stated,  or  any  cause  that  may,  in  certain 
states  of  the  constitution,  produce  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen,  as  in  pregnancy ;  on 
this  account  women  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  attacked  with  this  disease  than  men. 

Treatment. — ^When  dropsy  of  the  beUy, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  arises  from  inflam- 
matory action,  or  when,  from  injury 
received,  there  is  any  indication  of  such 
a  state  existing;  the  warm  bath,  with 
general  and  local  bleeding,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  calomel  and  opium  every 
three  or  four  hours,  must  be  rigidly 
adopted.  In  general  cases,  however,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  such  active  and  de- 
pressing remedies.  Saline  purgatives, 
such  as  the  following,  either  of  which  may 
be  taken,  or  all  of  them  in  succession,  will 
be  found  sufficient,  assisted  by  the  diuretic 
'pills  prescribed  in  the  previous  form  of 
dropsy,  one  being  taken  between  each  dose 
of  either  of  the  mixtures.  Take  of — 
Phosphate  of  soda  .  .  1  ounce. 
Tartrate  of  potass  and 
soda,  of  each  ...  1  ounce. 
Water  (cold)  ....  10  ounces. 


Mix  and  dissolve.   Take  three  tablespoai* 
fub  every  six  hours. 
Take  of— 

Epsom  salts   ....    1-|  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    2  draolmu. 

Tartar  emetic     ...    2  giains. 

Cold  water     ....  10  ounces. 
Mix.    Take  two  tablespoonfuls  ereiy  &ir 
hours.    Take  of — 

Acetate  of  potass    .    .    3  dnudmH. 

Carbonate  of  potass     .    4  draehmi.  > 

Cold  water     .    .    •    .    9|  ounoei. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Nitre,  powdered ...    1  draduBt 

Spirits  of  juniper    .    .    \  ounce. 
Mix.      Take   two   tablespoonfuls  emf 
three  or  four  hours ;  and  one  of  the  diimtai 
pills  an  hour  before  or  after  each  doKrf 
the  mixtures. 

The  camphorated  oil  prescribed  J|t 
anasarca  is  to  be  employed  three  or  ibvi 
times  a  day,  on  each  occasion  beiv 
rubbed  into  the  beUy  with  a  steady  o^ 
resolute  persistency.  When  the  abaona| 
is  much  distended,  a  bandage,  such  H  !■ 
applied  to  women  after  confinemenl^ 
must  be  adjusted  round  the  body  uM 
support,  ana  only  slackened  at  su(m  tiaM 
as  the  camphorated  oil  is  being  emplrndS 
As  a  drink  to  quench  the  thirst  of  (!■ 
patient,  and  -also  to  act  as  an  wmniitBJf 
medicine,  two  or  three  quarts  of  dnuiliilijjji 
tea — made  by  boiling  a  few  ounces  of  lii 
cut  roots  of  the  pkmt,  with  a  little 
to  flavour  it,  and  an  ounoe  of  li<]^ 
root,  in  four  quarts  of  water  down  to  i 
— are  to  be  prepared,  and  half  a  tumbtf 
of  this,  when  cold  and  strained,  giffdi 
every  few  hours.  *. 

At  the  same  time  as  a  change  in^ 
drink,  a  quantity  of  barley  water  shodj 
be  made,  with  a  drachm  of  powdeol 
nitre  added  to  each  quart,  and,  if  prefison^ 
the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon ;  a  wiJv 
glassful  of  this  beverage  being  taken  evi^ 
three  or  four  hours. 

When  the  bowels  are  obstinate,  or  a4| 
act  insufficifflitly,  it  will  be  necessary  "C 
produce  a  few  copious  actions  by 
of  the  following  pills.    Take  of — 

Powdered  ^oes  ,    .    ,  24i  grains. 

Gkunboge 12  grains. 

Jalap  powd^     ...  24  grains. 

Croton  oil 3  drops* 

Mix,  md  add" 

Extract  of  henbane,  enough  to 
into  amass. 
Diyide  into  twelve  pills,  two  of  whidK 
to  be  taken  night  and  morning,  wfaoilf 
quired,  but  discontinued  when  we  effisolil 
which  they  are  given  has  been 
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great  dependence  in  this  form  of 
must  be  placed  in  acting  on  the 
s  bj  means  of  the  diuretic  pills,  the 
d  Miction  with  the  camphorated 
1  by  the  frequent  use  of  one  or 
f  tlie  drinks  prescribed. 
n,  however,  the  disease,  in  opposi> 
all  remedies,  still  advances,  and 
tension  becomes  so  great  that  it 
ly  interferes  with  the  respiration, 
e  must  be  had  to  the  surgeon,  and 
btained  by  drawing  off  the  water 
operation  of  Tapping,  which  see. 
P8Y  OP  THE  Chest.  Hydro- 
, — This  disease,  sometimes  called 
on  the  chest,  is,  like  the  last,  an 
d  dropsy,  the  fluid  being  contained 
lining  membrane  of  the  thorax — 
ura — and  maybe  present  either  on 
ht  side  or  the  left,  or  on  both. 
cause  of  this  disease  is  generally 
ureanio  affection  of  the  heart,  a 
tea  state  of  the  lungs,  or  arises 
a  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
tself — the  pleura. 

ptoms. — ^The  first  and  most  con- 
vmptom  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
>anied  with  great  tightness  and 
non  at  the  chest,  increased  by  the 
certion,  and  particularly  distressing 
kit  approaches,  and  when  the  body 
te  horizontal  position.  The  countc- 
is  pale,  with  a  blue  or  purple  mark 
the  eyes,  or  round  the  mouth ;  the 
become  full  and  puffed;  the  feet 
d,  and  the  legs  swell ;  the  urine  is 
and  high-coloured;  the  pulse  is 
md  irregular ;  the  appetite  becomes 
ed,  and  there  is  great  thirst.  As 
lease  advances,  there  is  general 
i  of  the  body,  the  patient  can  only 
one  side,  and  when  both  sides  are 
d,  he  can  rest  on  neither,  and  finally 
ged  to  be  supported  in  bed  by 
i.  Cough,  palpitation,  and  alarming 
I  disturb  the  patient  by  night, 
g  him  to  burst  from  his  bed  and 
!>  the  window  for  air  and  ease. 
»FST  ov  THE  BsAiN.  Hj/droce' 
L  See  Wateb  ok  the  Head. 
vrvY  ov  the  Womb,  as  this  affection 
toperlj  called,  or  Ovarian  Dropsy, 
lease  confined,  of  course,  to  females, 
I  a  general  nde,  to  those  who  have 
I  forty  years  of  age,  or  who  have 
led  unmarried,  or  never  had  child- 
khoBgh  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
i  jOQiig  females  before  their  twen- 
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of  this  disease  is  near  one 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  con- 


sists of  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the 
ovaries. 

Symptoms. — ^These  resemble,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  characteristics  of  ascites,  or 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  with  some  of  the 
features  of  pregnancy.  The  principal 
peculiarity,  however,  is  that  there  is  no 
previous  constitutional  derangement,  the 
first  symptoms  commencing  with  a  swell- 
ing in  one  or  other  of  the  groins,  and 
without  pain  or  inconvenience  slowly 
enlarging,  till  finally  the  whole  abdomen 
is  distended  as  in  pregnancy,  and  by  the 
pressure  from  the  front  oq  the  bowels,  and 
downwards  on  the  bladder,  producing 
great  constipation  in  the  one,  and  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  empty  the  other.  Even- 
tually, loss  of  appetite,  pain,  and  general 
constitutional  dbturbance  intervene,  and 
the  patient  is  reduced  to  great  emaciation 
in  every  part  but  the  abdomen. 

Ovarian  dropsy  is  easily  distinguished 
from  pregnancy  by  the  length  of  time  the 
disease  has  existed,  by  the  areola  round  the 
nipple,  and  other  symptoms  of  gestation, 
by  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  child 
when  the  hand  is  laid  on  the  abdomen,  by 
the  sound  by  percussion,  and  always  by 
the  stethoscope;  and  it  is  distinguished 
from  ascites  by  the  health  remaining 
good  in  ovarian  dropsy  for  a  long  time, 
by  the  slow  advance  of  the  disease,  and 
the  irregularity  of  the  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen,  while  in  dropsy  of  the  belly  the 
distention  is  universally  even. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is,  of 
all  forms  of  dropsy,  the  most  difficult 
and  disheartening ;  in  the  failure  of  find- 
ing remedies  to  relieve  its  ravages,  sur- 
geons have  resorted  to  the  knife,  and, 
by  an  operation  similar  to  the  Cassarian 
section,  have  fairly  removed  by  excision 
the  diseased  mass ;  but  though  the  first 
surgeons  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  have  performed  this  operation 
with  despatch,  feeling,  and  judgment, 
every  case  believed  to  be  a  true  ovarian 
dropsy,  proved,  after  operating,  fatal; 
while  among  less  gifted  surgeons,  the 
operation  has  been  little  less  than  profes- 
sional butchery  and  murder. 

The  romcdjos  laid  down  to  bo  employed 
in  dropsies  of  the  skin  and  belly  are  the 
only  means  that  offer  any  chance  of  benefit, 
especially  the  friction  with  electricity; 
but  as  the  disease  is  seldom  attended  with 
acute  pain,  and  as  it  is  the  moral  and 
domestic  annoyances  of  such  a  disease, 
more  than  its  physical  evils,  that  arc  dis- 
i  tressing,  they  had  better  bo  patiently 
i  endured  than  under  any  ciicum«\axA^^ 
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sacrifice  a  life  in  the  absolute  delusion  of 
obtaining  a  benefit. 

DEOWNING.— Both  in  summer  and 
winter,  on  sea  and  land,  there  is  no  acci- 
dent to  which  society  at  large,  especially 
the  male  portion,  is  more  frequently  sub- 
ject to  than  drowning. 

In  a  maritime  nation  like  ours,  it  is  a 
reproach  to  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  art  of  swimming,  and  the 
means  by  which  to  preserve  our  own  lives 
and  save  those  of  others,  is  not  made  a 
branch  of  national  education :  even  with 
our  mariners,  whose  duties  hourly  expose 
them  to  all  the  dangers  of  sea  and  ocean, 
it  is  notorious  that  not  one  in  seven  knows 
how  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  "When 
we  come  to  the  article  Swimming,  we 
■hall  have  occasion  to  show  how  dmcult 
it  is  for  a  man  to  be  drowned,  if  he  will 
only  keep  quiet,  and  endeavour  to  free  his 
mind  from  the  paralyzing  e£fect  of  fear. 

When  a  man  falls  £rom  a  height  into 
the  water,  there  is  so  much  air  in  his 
clothes  and  in  his  inflated  lungs,  that  if 
the  water  be  deep  he  is  certain  to  roboimd 
again  to  the  surface,  the  denser  body  of 
water  beneath  acting  as  a  buffer,  and  in- 
creasing the  recoil.  It  is  only  in  rivers  or 
shallower  water  that  the  danger  exists 
that  the  body  may  not  again  mount  to 
the  surface;  for  if  the  man  fall  with 
much  momentum,  he  may  be  stimned  bv 
concussion  with  the  gravelly  bed;  or  if 
slimy,  sink  deep  into  the  oozy  bottom, 
where,  of  course,  he  perishes :  more  fre- 
quently, however,  the  body  comes  up  bent 
or  doubled,  the  back  to  the  surface  and 
the  head  downwards.  For  the  better 
imderstanding  of  the  treatment  of  this 
kind  of  accident,  it  will  be  needful  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  oj  death  hy  drowning. 

Complete  death  seldom  takes  place  in 
the  water  under  half  an  hour ;  up  to  that 
time  the  case,  though  seemingly  fiatal,  is 
only  one  of  suspended  animation,  or  the 
disease  to  which  we  have  already  fre- 
quently referred,  called  asphyxia. 

As  long  as  irritability,  which  is  the 
proximate  principle  of  life,  exists  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  absolute  death  has  not 
set  in.  The  lungs  are  the  first  set  of 
organs  which  cease  to  act ;  the  blood,  in 
consequence  of  their  cessation,  no  longer 
obtainmg  oxygen  to  bring  back  and  stimu- 
late the  heart,  returns  to  that  organ  in  its 
venous  or  impure  state,  and  as  effectually 
stops  its  action,  after  a  few  languid  efforts 
to  carry  on  its  function,  as  if  it  had  been 
grasped  into  stillness ;  at  the  same  time  the 
head  becomes  loaded  with  venous  blood,  and 


a  species  of  apoplexy  arrests  the  nervous 
function  of  the  brain,  and  the  condition 
called  asphyxia,  or  suspended  animation,  ii 
fully  established.  The  other  organs,  being 
less  important,  succumb  after  the  heart; 
but  though  all  of  these  have  lost  their 
active  vitality,  the  inherent  irritability  is 
still  in  force  in  each,  and  will  continue  ja 
abeyance  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  idea  that  a  drowning  man  swal- 
lows water,  and  can  only  £e  when  Hbo 
body  is  full  of  liquid,  is  an  ignonmoe  now 
entertained  by  a  very  few;  the  bdief, 
however,  often  leads  to  cruel,  if  not  fiital 
mistakes  in  the  mode  of  practioe,  that  to 
be  avoided  cannot  be  too  extendfely 
known. 

Everybody  is  conscious  of  tha  ptin  and 
trouble  produced  in  swaUowin^  duraid  a 
grain  oi  food  or  particle  of  fluid  get « 
the  glottis,  or  entrance  into  tbB  irindp 
pipe,  or  what  is  familiarly  called  *'j{0  tibft 
wrong  way."  This  extreme  sensitiveDM 
and  resistance  of  the  part  to  the  approadi 
of  anything  but  air  shows  how  impossible 
it  is  ror  water  to  enter  the  windpipe  Tsnth* 
out  such  convulsions  of  the  body  as  would 
show  what  was  taking  place.  The  mo- 
ment, indeed,  such  a  danger  presents  itsd^ 
the  epiglottis  (see  Digestioit,  cut  2) 
instantly  closes,  and  while  the  danger 
threatens,  with  a  death-lockkeeps  the  vatre 
firmly  down ;  at  the  same  time  a  constxio* 
tion  of  the  gullet  takes  place,  and  tk» 
access  of  water  to  the  stomach  is  in  ife» 
same  manner,  but  not  so  firmly,  diverted 
from  that  organ. 

The  man  immersed  in  water  oonae* 
quently  dies  from  the  interruption  of  tk 
into  the  lungs,  and  the  presence,  as  a  oom^ 
sequence,  of  venous  blood  in  the  heaii 
The  Chinese  mandarin,  when  to  escan 
the  public  executioner  he  commits  suioicM^ 
and  places  a  lump  of  gold  in  his  throa^or 
swallows  his  tongue,  dies  exactly  simikr  j 
either  the  metal  or  the  point  of  his  tongai 
presses  down  the  epiglottis,  and  so  pro* 
duces,  first  asphyxia,  and  secondly  deiuh* 

Tbeatmext. — ^The  moment  the  bod| 
has  been  recovered — ^indeed,  while  it  ■ 
being  sought  for — a  message  should  be  Mfli 
to  the  nearest  public-house  or  private  le^ 
sidcnce,  to  prepare  hot  water,  a  warm  htA, 
and  a  number  of  bottles  and  tiles,  thi 
latter  to  be  placed  under  the  fire  to  beoottl 
heated,  and  to  have  in  readiness  towek 
spirits,  and  such  articles  as  may  be  needed 
with,  if  possible,  an  electrical  apparaiu 
As  soon  as  the  body  is  taken  to  the  shon 
or  placed  in  a  boat^  the  mouth  is  to  b 
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i,  tlie  tuDguo  in>taatl/f  pulled  foe-  ]  a  sheet  Ihrown  ov*r  it,  Mid  carried  by  fuur 
tUiiautiou  lifting  up  Uiucpigloltis,    men  with  the  faCB  duiniWHrds,  mid  at  a 
tlui  uir-poiuii^.    I'liu  froth    quick  etep,   to   tbo  ueniest  Iiuiue.     See 

indfaucee,  thobudjbrialdy  wiped,  I      The  object  of  this  atlitudo  is,  Ui«t  it 


DdopciUDg 

ilpUegin 


^bagv,  and 
OtEhnt. 

i  long  ibutter,  supported  on  the  backs 
rfdiin,  or  treieels,  a  alwajs  more  con- 
Minil  than  n  hed  for  performing  the 
MMMI7  opcnlioDB  in  all  acrioua  ewm. 
ta  a  eontiivanni  ahould  bo  plaecd  in 
ttniddle  of  the  room,  before  e.  iargc  fin ; 
■Niinof  heated  tilea  pUeed  olon^  on  tbc 
Wn  of  the  ahutter ;  orer  theM  a  blanket 
■  tobelaid,  aind  the  body  depoiited  upon 


■  Iba  feet;  the  head  ii  to  be  slightly 
BM  it  >  pillow,  the  body  rapidlj  rubbed 
A^  UM  th«i  a  warm  blanket  flung  orer 
ttivholepenoD.  ThemouthsudniyitrilB, 
Jttuttmij,  am  to  be  again  cleansed,  and 
tketonpu  pulled  forwud,  and  then  arli- 
Uil  preanud,  the  ihect^-anehor  of  hope,  at 
«M>  eommeiiced.  The  lint  atep  in  the 
yatiun  i*  frir  cue  penon  to  pren  the 
On  on  both  aide*,  whik  U  the  aame 
'       ■■  reawa  the  abdomen, 

y  the  aetion  of  ex- 


pulsions mn;  bo  effected  in  a  minute. 
)  facilitate  thla  operation,  and  insure  on 
iqual  compression,  the  following  bandage 


To  fa 


.  ill  be  foun  ^ 

Procure  a  strip  of  linen  or  flannel,  t' 
yards  longand  halfa  yard  broad;  cut  each 
endintosiiHtripo,  three  inches  Uide  and  two 
feet  long!  pass  the  middle  of  the  bonda^ 
amoothty  under  the  body,  so  oa  to  take  in 
tbo  lower  ribs  and  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
the  eutends  are  then  to  be  brought  for- 
ward across  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the 
strips  made  to  interlace,  the  lei't  posting 
to  the  ri^ht  side  and  the  ridht  to  tlie  left, 
like  tbe  inti'tloeking  of  the  fingers  of  the 
band.  While  onu  assistant  graepa  the 
strips  on  one  aide,  another  does  the  same  to 
those  of  the  opposite,  and,  steadily  puUinz 
together,  effect  a  general  and  uniform  pr 


rung 


the 


pipe  of  a  small  pair  of  bollowa  into 

tbe  nostrils,  inflates  the  lungs,  takini;  oQ' 

his  hud  famk  the  moolfii  u  ^^W  cAlonk 
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again  with  the  bandage  expel  the  air  from 
tneeh«tj  this  pFocera  being  repeated  with 
steady  penevennee  ba  long  aa  any  hone 
remains  of  restoring  animatjon.  While  i 
then  operatiODa  ore  gcnng  on  at  (he  chest.  ! 


nutsal 


I  the  lungi  and  atonuch,  it  is  to  be  Ixjwd 
I  will  nBYBi  bo  tolerated  again  by  «nj  n» 
I  desnring  a  reputatiiin  for  eoramon  aoiia 

Though  an  iuimer« 
a  half  ha)  tiTOved  fatal,  if  the  body  eti 
recovered  bcforB  the  eipiratiou  of  two 
houra,  eveiy  effort  should  be  made  to 
restore  animation,  and  no_  eieition!  slwrald 
be  considered  complete  unleea  oarrisdtB 
for  at  least  six  hours.  In  ererv  oaie,  wImi 
a  hot  bath  con  be  procured,  the  bolj 
should  be  immersed,  and  the  £nt  frictian 
carried  od  in  the  batli.  Core  nuut  it 
taken  that  the  bottler  and  l^lee  niad  m 
Dot  too  hot  -f  and  in  ererr  oaae,  as  much  of 
the  sianipulatiana  shoold  be  perfbniKd 
onder  the  blanksC  or  covering  at  Out  bo^ 
as  poanble.  See  Hassnrs. 
SBOWSmSSS.— A  dispoution  toM 
—  - -"-'-itftheBTSteminjoutiiaiJ 
dintive  of  a  fuD  stals  «f 


idMe'a 


'When  these  united  efforts  liav 
had  on  for  some  hours,  or  ee  noon  as  tl 
itiparatui  is  ready,  the  effect  of  electrim 
should  be  emplojctl ;  the  body  isolated  1 
resting  on  glaaa  bottles,  and  shocks 
electricity  passed  along  tko  spine,  ai 
■     ''    ■■  '    ■'      '       ■    md  lun| 


vtncity  passed  along  tko 
entuaJlj  tJirough  the  heart 


nuye 


actire  digestiDii, 
appioaebing  cougealdon ;  while  in  li- 
Taneed  life  and  plethoric  penoDS  il  a 
characteristic  of  apoplexy.  In  ajij  CM* 
drowsiness  is  only  a  symptom,  bat  in  ths 
young  and  plethoric  it  dmnends  sttsildo^ 
and  should  be  immediately  couutenctu 
by  proper  means.  In  aged  persons  it  i> 
more  a  sign  of  physical  torpidity,  and  ii 
generally  a  matter  of  little  impoTtanea 
DRUGS,— All  articles  used  for  ae& 


ticoL  of  wann  gruel,  brandy,  and  turpexx- 
tiua  should  be  thrown  up  the  recfun,  not 
in  small  quuitity,  but  euScient  to  distend 
the  bowels  and  produce  visceral  heat. 
When  reaction  sets  in,  and  the  applica- 

Tutsive  tremor,  the  power  of  swallowing 
will  probably  hayo  returned,  and  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  brandy  and  water  may  be 
poured  down  the  tlmiat,  and  reetoratiTes 
carefnllj  employed. 

OBBEiiTATtoVB. — The  sayHgo  system 
once  in  To?ue  of  hanging  a  rnan  up  by 
the  heels,  shaking  hint  till  his  teet^  were 
broken  uider  the  concussion  of  his  jaws, 
and  rolling  his  body  over  a  boirel,  in  the 
Mttfinpt  to  gef  **-  ■" 


mportant  drug,  si 


I  opium— when  tl« 
depend  upon  te 
proper  action  of  the  dose  given— the  eta- 
sequences  ore  of  the  most  serious  ohalMt^ 
The  articles  most  Irequently  adultenU- 
ate  the  high'priced  drills,  such  as  opnok 

oils,  benzoic  acid,  alcohol ;  indeed,  H 
universal  is  the  eyatem,  that  even  an  aroih 
such  as  guaiacum  shavings,  not  wortha^ 
pence  a  pound,  is  adulterated  to  Uie  eitMl 
of  filty  per  cent,  with  satin  and  ash-voi 

DRUM   OF   THE    EAH.     See  Bali 
and  Tympahuii. 
DSDH  BBIJiT,  OK  lYMFAJirrm 
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—Hub  is  a  pecaliar  disease  of  the  bowels, 
Ti^giriy  called  Wind  Dropsy,  whoso  pecu- 
iivdiaracteriBtic  is  an  extraordinary  dis- 
teinion  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with 
aenuTe  flatulence. 

SixPTOMS. — ^Distension  of  the  belly, 

en%d   by    the    generation   of  a   largo 

moant  of  gas  in  the  bowels,  producing  a 

emtent  eructation  of  wind,  severe  grip< 

iB^,  colicky  pains  about  the  navel,  attended 

tith  cottivenefls,  frequent  desire  to  make 

ntcr,  thirst,  heat,  ^;reat  emaciation,  and, 

towDds  night,  hectic  fever.    The  appetite 

iiiBiidi  impabred,  while  tho  abdomen  be- 

(OOHB  BO  tense,  that  when  struck  with  tho 

iigcn  it  emits  a  sound  like  a  beaten 

ten.    The  flatulence,  though  confined  to 

^ftomadi  and  the  arch  of  the  lai^  in- 

tadnes,  in  severe  cases  pBxses  into  tho 

■r  of  the  peritoneum.    This  disease  not 

vficquently  follows  dropsy  and  gangrene, 

ind  may  proceed  from  any  cause  that 

nhees  a,  loss  of  tone  in  the  intestinal 

■nl.    The  absence  of  fluctuation  always 

irtingoishes  this  disease  from  dropsy  of 

^  bdly,  the  only  one  with  which  it  can 

Weonfoimded. 

The  TSSATMEHT  consists  in  first  cx- 

j'  l^aig  the  flatulence,  and  then,  by  re- 

j  Anng  the  tone  to  the  alimentary  canal, 

I  FRtenting  its  recurrence. 

I     The  fiwt  object  is  to  be  eflFbcted  by 

I  fng  a  compound  assafoetida  pill  every 

■ir  oours,  using  the  camphorated  oU  as 

I  kfiietion  over  the  abdomen  night  and 

wning,  as  in  ascites  (see  Dropsy  of 

on  Billt),  applying  a  broad  bandaofo 

^^tiy  aeroas  tJie  abdomen,  and  usin^  the 

"lliiiig  injection  for  the  bowels  twice  a 

%  Takeof— 

Wium  gruel 

Cbitoroil      .... 

Ivrpentino  .... 

linetnre  of  assafoetida 

^  nd  make    an   injection. 

bavam>  the  bowels  while  warm. 

BSnirE£NNESS.>-The  habitual  use 
tf  iidait  spirits,  or  malt  liquors,  is  the 
iBBBtof  more  diseases  than  ever  sprung 
"■I  rotten  fens  or  Levantine  contagions. 
Bmt  mmy  of  those  organic  diseases  that 
^■0  la^^  a  portion  of  the  mortuary  list 
tf  the  present  oay  are  to  bo  traced  directly 
^  Urn  rice !  and  how  many  others  have, 
ftnng^  the  same  cause,  become  hcredi- 
tn^  taints,  that  doubly  punish  the  offender 
Wche  tuffBring  he  lias  to  witness  in  his 
ctalren! 

Undar  IntoziGation,  we  purpose  laying 
4m  a  ■yitem  of  mord  conduct  by  WLicI 
4i  fiiOMed  actiaa  which  prompts  the 


^  pint. 
1^  ounce. 
2  drachms. 
1  drachm. 

To  be 


vice  of  drunkenness,  or  dissipation,  may 
bo  corrected.  For  the  present,  to  dispel  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  efiects  of  an  occa- 
sional excess,  and  enforce  on  the  excited 
nerves  a  sudden  sobriety,  one  of  the  most 
eflfectual  remedies  is  a  small  dose  of  sal 
volatile,  or  volatile  salts,  in  a  wineglass  of 
water — such  as  20  drops  of  tho  former, 
and  15  grains  of  the  latter — repeating  the 
dose  in  half  an  hour.  The  Scotch  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  basinfiil  of  cold  broth  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  the  effect  of  such  a 
remedy  is  sometimes  very  signal.  An 
emetic  is,  however,  the  most  speedy  way 
of  effecting  a  cure,  and  following  it  up  by 
the  sal  volatile  and  water  half  an  hour 
after. 

When  drunkenness  threatens  to  become 
dangerous,  from  the  habit  of  tho  body  of 
the  person,  the  shirt  should  bo  opened  at 
the  neck,  all  clothes  that  anywhere  press 
on  the  body  should  be  loosened,  the  man 
laid  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  with  his  head 
raised,  bottles  of  water  put  to  his  feet,  and 
vinegar  and  water  applied  to  his  head, 
and  m  that  position  allowed  to  sleep  him- 
self sober;  if,  however,  he  be  short  and 
stout,  with  a  thick  neck,  and  snores  loudly, 
an  emetic  of  mustartl  and  water,  or  SO 
grains  of  white  vitriol  in  a  cupful  of  drink, 
should  be  given  immediately,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, must-ard  applied,  to  the  feet :  in  gene- 
ral, however,  the  emetic,  cold  applications 
to  the  head,  and  heat  to  the  ft»et,will  be 
found  sufficient  for  most  cases.    See  Iir- 

TOXICATION. 

DRY  CUPPING.— Applying  the  cup- 
ping glasses  without  scarifying  the  skin. 
See  Cupping. 

DUCT. — A  term  used  in  anatomy  for  a 
vessel  or  tube  leading  from  one  part  or 
organ  to  another;  as  the  hepatic  duct, 
pancreatic  duct,  lachrjrmal  duct,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  thoracic  duct. 

DUCTILITY.— A  property  inherent  in 
animal  fibres, — the  power  of  being  drawn 
out,  and  the  opposite  of  contractibility. 
Ductility  is  also  a  property  of  all  metajs,- 
some — as  copper  and  silver — possessing 
this  property  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
others. 

DULCAMAItA.~The  Woody  Night- 
shade, or  Bitter-sweet — derived  {romduleis 
and  <r9itar««,  the  bitter-sweet;  botanically 
known  as  the  Solanum  dulcamara — 
belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Solanacea. 

MbDICAL  USEBAITD  PBBFABATIOlTg. — 

It  is  only  the  dried  stems  and  twigs  of  the 
dulcamara  that  are  used  in  medicine,  and 
tiie  only  form  in  which  they  are  employed 
is  that  of  decocti(m,  eitVieT  sZLoiDe,  oi  Ssi 
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combination  with  sassafras,  mczercon, 
dandelion,  or  sarsaparilla.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  cutaneous  a£fections,  and  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
alterative  tonic.  Though  a  powder  of  the 
plant,  and  a  syrup,  aie  sometimes  to  be 
met  with,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
their  efficacy. 

One-and-a-half  ounces  of  the  dulcamara, 
boiled  in  two  pints  of  water  to  one  pint,  is 
the  ordinary  strength  used  for  the  decoc- 
tion ;  a  wineglassful  of  which  every  six 
hours  is  the  usual  dose. 

The  fruit  of  the  woody  nightshade, 
from  its  tempting  appearance,  is  often 
eaten  by  children,  and  sometimes  with 
fatal  results ;  and,  as  it  contains  some 
narcotic  principles,  should  be  expelled 
from  the  stomach  as  soon  as  possible  by 
an  emetic  of  white  vitriol. 

DUMBNESS. — An  incapacity  to  speak, 
the  consequence  of  some  organic  disease 
or  imperfection  in  the  tongue,  palate,  or 
in  that  part  of  the  brain  where  the  nerves 
supplying  the  tongue  arise.  This  cala- 
iDitj  is  almost  always  congenital,  or  bom 
with  the  person,  and  combmed  with  deaf- 
ness ;  it  has  sometimes  proceeded  from  a 
neglect  in  youth  of  exercising  the  powers 
of  speech. 

DUODENUM.— The  commencement 
of  the  small  intestines, — that  portion  com- 
mencing at  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  and  extending  for  twelve  fingers' 
breadth  or  inches  from  that  organ. 

The  duodenum,  or  small  stomach,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  it  receives  the  chyme 
&om  the  stomach,  and  the  biliary  and  pan- 
creatic secretions  from  the  gall-bladder  and 
pancreas,  and  in  its  cavity  the  separation 
of  the  chyle  takes  place.    See  DiaESiioir. 

DURA  MATER,  oe  HARD  MO- 
THER.— The  external  and  strongest 
membrane  of  the  brain.  The  dura  mater 
18  a  white,  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  that 
lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  skull, 
and  sends  down  folds  or  processes  which 
divide  the  brain  into  hemispheres,  and  part 
the  brain  proper  from  the  cerebellum,  or 
small  brain,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
channels  or  sinuses  for  the  venous  blood 
returning  from  the  organ,  and  which 
eventually  terminate  in  the  jugular  veins. 
See  BsAiir,  and  Meningitis. 

DUTCH  DROPS.—A  nostrum  at  one 
time  in  great  demand  in  this  country,  and 
popularly  considered  a  specific  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  most  affections 
of  the  kidneys ;  as  well  as  being  esteemed 
a  capiM  styptio  for  cuts  and  wounds. 


Dutch  drops  are  a  rectified  spirit,  made, 
by  distilling  purified  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine from  guaiacum,  oil  of  amber,  oil  of 
cloves,  and  spirits  of  nitre ;  the  dose  k 
from  30  to  40  drops  in  water  three  times  a 
day. 

DYES.    See  Haib  Dyes. 

DYS. — ^A  Greek  word  signifying  witii 
trouble  or  difiiculty,  and  added  to  maoj 
medical  terms,  as  the  following : — 

DYSENTERY.— This  disease,  so  conv 
mon  in  hot  climates,  and  by  no  meaa^. 
unfrequent  in  this  country,  is  an  inflasi*. 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ci  tlM 
large  intestines,  and  presents  in  its  i^mfK^ 
toms  almost  all  the  characters  of  inflaihjL 
mation  of  the  bowels — the  same  pain  anil 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  and  sickness  fij 
the  stomach — ^with  these  special  differ* 
ences,  that  there  is  no  coiistipation  ift 
dysentery,  but   a   discharge  of   bloo^i 
mucous,  or  muco-purulent  matter. 

The  CAUSES  of  dysentery  are  first  somi:^ 
remote  specific  contagion,  great  moistait  - 
suddenly  succeeding  intense  heat, 
cially  in  autunm,  unwholesome  food, '. 
di'inking,  and  noxious  exhalations, 
favourable  prognosis  is  when  the  evacoft* 
tions  become  tinged  with  bile,  less  frequflttb 
in  their  occurrence,  and  whe^  a  pw- 
spiration  breaks  out  on  the  body;  aB& 
imfavourable,  when,  towards  the  end* 
vomiting,  hiccup,  difficulty  of  swalloviii|EiP 
and  convulsions  supervene.  .  i^ 

Tbeatment. — ^Whatever  may  be  thft^i 
type  of  the  fever  that  attends  this  diseaies^ 
the  remedies  proper  to  that  must  be  fiafe  - 
adopted.    If  inflammation,  bloodlettiagiii^. 
coolmg  saline  purgatives,    blisters,  Miti 
will  be  demanded;  if  typhoid — the 
frequent  form  under  which  it  is  encot 
tered, — the  supporting  treatment  pi^^P'^ 
to  that  putrescent  form  of  fever  mil  "' 
become  the  practice. 

To  correct  the  secretions  and  carry  < 
the  purulent  discharge,  it  will  be  n€ 
to  give  an  emetic  of  10  grains  of  if 
cuanha,  and  1  grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
lowed,  after  some  hours,  by  the  follow 
mixture.    Take  of — 

Mucilage 2  ounces.    ;^ 

Castor  oil 1  ounce.    -.  \ 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  add —  t^ 

Cinnamon  water  .    .    .    4»  ounces..    ,  j 

Laudanum 1  drachm.  . 

Syrup 1  ounce.       j 

Mix :  one  tablespoonf ul  to  be  given  evB^ 

^^^-  .  .      \-H 

If  the  griping  and  spasmodic  pains  tJij 

severe,  in  addition  to  hot  water  to  ihiu 

feet,  and  fomenting  the  abdomen  wifl£l 
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I  flowers,  the  annexed  antispas- 
xtore  most  be  employed.    Take 

nate  of  ammonia .    i  drachm. 
^a  powder  ...    2  scruples. 
hot  mixture    .    .    6  omices. 
ire  of  valerian     .    2  drachms. 
ro  tablespoonfuls   to   be   given 
and  repeated  every  three  hours, 
r  times,  till  the  pain  abates :  if 

second  dose  no  abatement  has 
ice,  the  injection  prescribed  in 
Hj  (which  see)  is  to  oe  employed. 

as  the  pains  and  most  urgent 
s  have  been  subdued,  one  of  the 
*  pills  should  be  given  every  four 
1  the  evacuations  begin  to  show 
.  tendency.  Take  of — 
lonnd  rhubarb  pill  20  grains, 
oetida  pill    ...  20  grains. 

lel 18  grains. 

ict  of  henbane  .    .  15  grains, 
le  into  twelve  pills. 
I  noaction  be  produced,  after  these 
ave  been  obtained,  upon  the  skin 
leys,  such  a  mixture  as  the  fol- 
\  to  be  employed.    Take  of — 
)hcHr  water,  to  make    8  ounces, 
lered  nitre    ...    1  drachm. 
ts  of  sweet  nitre    .    ^  ounce. 
'Ure  of  s(]^uills    .    .  l|  drachms, 
nonial  wine .    .    .  l|  ounces. 
p  of  saffiron  ...    3  drachms, 
uree  tablespoonfuls  to  bo  taken 
ir  hours, 
e  system  will  require  great  re- 

after  the  prominent  s3rmptoms 
oed,  great  attention  must  be  paid 
Uet,  care  being  taken  that  it  is 
tjr  lifht  and  easy  of  digestion ; 
ues  (H  quinine  wine  and  iron  mui^t 
red  up,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
mge  of  air,  the  tepid  bath,  and  a 

nse  of  the  flesh-brush. 
Btomnal  dysentery  of  this  country 
oerally  be  cured  by  one  or  two 
doses  of  castor  oil,  taken  on  alter- 
1,  with  25  drops  of  laudanum  in 
id  an  assafcetida  pill  night  and 
',  on  the  day  between  the  doses  of 

See  Choleba. 

lENOBBHCEA.— A  difficult  and 
waetkm.    See  Womb,  Diseases 

■EPSIA.— A  difficult  and  painful 
L  See  IvDieESTioN. 
'NCEA. — ^An  oppressed  and  diffi- 
itliing.  Dyspnoea,  or,  as  it  is 
M  called,  shortness  of  breath,  may 
m  many  causes,  either  affecting 
I  thflmaelTes,  or  from  the  state  of 


the  stomach  indirectly  acting  on  them ; 
in  all  cases,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  some  organic  or  functional 
(usease. 

A  few  drops  of  sulphuric  ether  in 
camphor  water  will  most  frequently 
afford  immediate  relief;  where,  however, 
it  is  of  frequent  recurrence,  inhaling  the 
steam  of  warm  water,  or  water  on  which 
camphor,  tar,  creosote,  ether,  or  other 
compounds  have  been  poured  prior  to 
inluding,  may  be  adopted  as  palliatives. 
See  Asthma. 

DYSUEIA.— A  great  difficulty  to  make 
water.    See  Usiitabt  Diseases. 


E 


E,  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  250 ;  and, 
as  well  as  being  the  fifth  letter  in  the 
alphabet,  is  the  fifUi  of  the  dominical 
letters  of  the  calendar. 

EAR.— The  organ  of  hearing.  Of  all  the 
senses,  that  of  hearing  is,  in  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  function  is  carried  on,  the 
most  complex  and  elaborate.  The  organ, 
or  rather  series  of  organs,  by  which  this 
important  sense  is  performed,  is  divided 
into  the  external  and  internal  mechanism, 
— the  one  collecting  and  condensing  the 
vibrating  rays  of  sound,  and  transmitting 
them  to  the  internal  ear,  firom  whence  the 
impression  is  conveyed  to  the  sensorium 
or  brain,  there  to  be  interpreted  into 
words,  symbols,  or  ideas.  As  we  have 
already  said,  and  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after more  fully  to  show,  all  the  senses  are 
modifications  of  the  first  touch,  or  feeling. 
Without  going  deeply  into  the  physiology 
of  hearing,  it  willl>e  sufficient,  to  male 
the  subject  understood,  to  say  that  every 
sound,  from  a  whisper  to  the  blow  of  a 
sledge-hammer,  produces  a  concussion  of 
the  adjacent  atmosphere,  causing  the  air 
to  vibrate  in  a  straight  line  from  the  point 
of  concussion ;  these  rays  or  thin  currents 
of  sound  are  collected  by  the  cartilage  of 
the  ear,  placed  in  such  a  position  in  the 
head  as  to  receive  all  undulating  currents 
coming  in  front  and  laterallv  towards  one 
or  both.  The  sounds  so  collected  by  the 
external  ear  are  carried  through  the  audi- 
tory passage  to  the  internal  ear,  where  the 
vibrating  air  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
chain  of  very  minute  bones  that,  thrown 
into  action,  strike  on  the  drum  oi  t\iQ  qkl, 
the  sound  being  reyetbeTated  axA  xoAigi^- 
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with  Wftter — till  eveutuall;  thB  tremor  uf 
IDie  oiiginal  Bound  reaches  the  termination 
of  the  internal  meohaoiBm,  on  which  the 
ftuditory  nerve  la  expanded^  om  the  optic 
nerre  on  the  retina,  and  fiom  whenoe  ike 
impresBion  ia  conTayed  to  the  brain  to  be 
interpreted.  It  will  be  now  neceasaiy  to 
foUoir  up  those  general  remuka  bj  a  brief 
but  more  jMTticular  duscriptioo  of  the 
organ  and  lU  parts.    AnatouUHta  divide 


The 


■  into  three  porl 
J,  and  middJe-e 


tuall;  called  the  ear— the  oval-sbaped, 
irregular  cartiiase,   situated  behind   the 

Jaw.  This  caitilage,  or  piina,  is  divided 
into  aeveral  jiarta,  each  eleration  and  de- 

helix  and  aniuhetix,  tragus,  aniulraffiu, 
and  Utbat ;  the  levioul  deprosaions,  chan- 
nel!, and  funowa  of  the  pinna,  or  eai 
Cper,  all  leading  into  a  central  hollow  oi 
Qol-ahapod  cavity  called  the  <Knv:ha,  or 
ahdl,  ita  Idw«  eitremity  terminating  in 
the  external  auditory  paaaagc,  the  meatus 
duditorum. 

The  KlsDUE  Ei.lt  commences  with  the 
auditory  passage — the  coQtIiiuatioa  of  the 
coneha — and  which  conveys  the  vibrations 
of  air  to  the  tympanum,  or  drum,  a  delieatc 
membtane  terminating  the  tube  of  the 
swUv$,  and  covering  the  rugged  entranoe 
of  a  email  cavil^  in  the  temporal  bone. 
Immediately  behind  the  tympanum,  and 
eonneoted  with  it,  are  three  eitremelj 
minute  bones,  connected  with  each  other, 
and  called,  fium  their  fancied  shapes,  the 
liammer,  maJIsuay  the  anvil,  inciu;  and 
the  stirrup,  or  alapia.  Wlien  8timulat«d 
by  the  vibrations  of  air,  the  three  amaD 
bones  have  the  power  of  tightening  the 
^mpanum,  as  the  malleus  or  hammer 
atiikea  it,  (he  reverberation  of  sound  being 
prolonged  and  magnified  by  paasiu); 
round  a  series  of  amall  cavitiea  in  the 
temporal  bone,  called  the  mastoid  cells, 
and  the  vestibule. 

The  iHTBaNiL  EiB  commences  at  the 
end  of  the  veatibulo,  and  ia  generally 
called  Uis  labyrinth,  from  the  vaiiety  ami 
number  of  the  windinga  and  pasaagea  of 
which  it  conaiala.  The  fust  of  these  are 
the  Bemicirculai  canals,  of  which  there  are 

oblique,  according  to  theu:  situations; 
these  terminate  iq  as  many  vase- like 
cavities,  called  tbe  ampulla.  The  laat 
portioa  of  the  labyiinlh,  or  ial«mal  car. 


is  the  cociUa,  an  eiteroally  a 
'■  bone,  resembling  the  snail  or  o 

derivaa  it«  name.  A  thin,  bony 
divides  the  internal  convolulioi 
cochlea  into  two  paosogea,  call 
their  direction,  the  atair  of  the 
(i«t2a  sealibuH),  and  the  stair  of 
ponuxa  (scola  lynipaHi).  Overal 
vationa  and  depreaaiona  of  lie  cw 
ita  two  acaLa  (each  having  a  i 
name)  ia  apreod  a  very  fine  and 
membrane,  on  wluch  ia  eipai 
filaments  of  the  cochlear  oervc^  t 
part  buag  mode  eitremelj  aei 
the  slightest  undulation  at  so 
actual  scat  of  hearmg  residmg 


A,  EiterDalCortduK'     B.  Auditor; 
0.  t^inpsmm  and  EuatacUtn  ^ 


eiipu. 


Malleui 


ir  Shell. 


oervoua  eipansions  on  the  coohl 
ear,  oa  the  pye,  nose,  and  toogi 
special  uerve,  from  which  it  di 
function  of  hearing.  The  nerve 
for  this  duty  ia  called  the  "  aevcn 
or  auditoiy  nerve,  which,  as  it  op 
the  nudllory  portion  of  the  t«mi>i 
on  each  side,  divides  ii 
one,  called  the  fiicial, 
parlio  dura,  runs  forward  to  be  di 
on  the  face,  while  the  other  ai 
portion,  called  the  auditory,  or  tl 

bone,  and,  dividing  into  monj 
and  twigs,  diffusEia  itself  over  1b» 
parts  of  the  middle  and  internal  c 
lining  membnuie  of  all  the  M: 
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ctrities  of  the  intomal  car,  on  which  each 
fiunent  loees  itself,  is  b j  some  anatomists 
nqppoBed  to  consist  entirely  of  the  thin 
camnsion  of  the  nerves  themselves. 

The  external  car  is  lined  by  a  reflection 
of  tlie  integument  of  the  face ;  the  middle 
Mr  by  a  deiieato  tissue,  the  continuation 
of  tiko  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
emmed  to  it  by  the  eustachian  tubes ; 
■d  the  internal  ear  by  a  still  more  delicate 
■Rstmcnt,  supplied  by  the  nerves  them- 
■ho.  A  set  of  extremely  minute 
mdai  more  the  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
MBBii^  them  to  vibrato  on  the  fluid  con- 
Imcd  m  some  of  the  canals,  and  on  the 
■rendosed  in  others,  the  nerves  recei\nng 
ttar  impression  from  the  tremors  con- 
Teyed  to  the  air  or  water  in  these  passages 
aid  cavities. 

EAR,  DISEASES  OF.— These  princi- 
piUy  proceed  from  inflammation  in  one 
wrm  or  other,  inducing  abscess,  thickening, 
n  excessive  flow  of  the  proper  secretion, 
or  an  entire  absence  of  tnat  natural  pro- 
iectioii. 

When  active  inflammation  takes  place, 
vUdi  will  always  be  known  by  the  heat, 
tademesB,  and  heightened  colour  of  the 
fH,  with  acute  jmn  and  headache,  the 
Mment  consists  in  acting  on  tho  bowels 
\j  the  usual  cooling  saline  purgatives, 
■d  warm  fomentations  of  camomile 
In  w  bran  poultices,  or  by  the  applica- 
in  of  a  roasted  onion,  cut  in  two  and 
phced  over  the  opening  of  the  auditory 
Pw»ge. 

EAR,  EXCESS  OP  WAX  IN  THE. 
—This  is  frequently  the  cause  of  all  the 
■oiies  heard  by  tho  patient,  which  he 
ttiu  to  ringing  of  beUs,  blows  of  sledge 
^■Hnen,  rumbling  of  carts,  and  other 
faoaant  sounds. 

Ai  wc  have  shown  imder  Expectoration, 
fte  mouth  is  always,  even  in  health,  ex- 
■iu  a  secretion  to  keep  the  mucous 
■Monne  in  its  healthy  function ;  so  the 
■BDbnuie  lining  the  nose  and  ears  is 
ihnji  exuding  a  secretion  to  keep  them 
■oirt,  prevent  dust  and  insects  irritating 
Ab  nerret  expanded  upon  them,  and,  iu 
ltd,  keep  the  tissue  in  the  healthy  exercise 
tf  ili  Ainetion. 

Li  the  ear,  this  secretion  is  called  wax 
^tb  Wax) — a  bitter,  viscid  exudation,  so 
ank  in  its  imell  that  no  insect  ^viIl  intrude 
9JB  the  spot  protected  by  such  a  guard. 
When  this  is  thrown  out  in  excess,  the 
VMttjportioa  is  driven  off  by  ovaporation, 
■ri  a  hard  mass,  like  a  plug,  iirmly  ad- 
kKng  to  the  sides  of  the  passage,  eficc- 
Wlrprcvents  the  access  ot  sound  to  the 


tympanum,  or,  passing  through  such  a 
medium,  conveys  those  unreal  sounds  to 
the  nerve  of  hearing  which  the  patient 
likens  to  thunder,  or  some  other  imaginary 
noise. 

The  TBBATMENT  of  this  nflection  con- 
sists  in  removing  the  obstruction,  and 
preventing  its  recurrence.  For  the  first, 
an  injection  of  warm  water,  or  soap-suds, 
thrown  into  tho  ear  by  a  syringe,  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  if  a  warm  pomtice  has 
been  previously  applied  to  the  ear  to  ex- 
pand the  passage  and  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  wax.  Tho  syringing  should  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  the 
instrument  being  held  about  an  inch  from 
the  orifice.  When  tho  wax  is  diflieult  to 
remove,  a  little  almond  oil  should  be 
dropped  into  the  ear  between  the  times  of 
using  the  syringe,  a  little  cotton  being  put 
in  to  retain  it. 

The  same  symptoms  arising  from  in- 
durated wax  may  proceed  from  congestion 
of  the  brain,  or  apoplexy,  when,  of  course, 
such  local  treatment  is  quite  unnecessary. 

When  there  is  an  absence  of  tho  proper 
secretion,  and  the  ear  looks  red,  dir,  and 
sinning,  friction  with  the  fingers  behind 
the  ear,  and  the  insertion  of  some  wool 
soaked  in  almond  oil,  on  which  two  or 
three  drops  of  friar's  balsam  have  been 
poured,  placed  in  the  ear,  will,  in  a  few 
hours,  stimulate  tho  vessels  to  throw  out 
their  proper  secretion. 

EAR  ACIIE  is  an  affcKJiion  that  de- 
pends more  on  sympathy  "with  the  neigh- 
bouring gums  than  on  any  other  cause. 
The  irritation  caused  by  culling  the  per- 
manent teeth  in  youth,  and  the  wisdom 
teeth  in  adults,  is  tho  most  frequent  cause 
of  this  distressing  payi,  which  can  always 
be  relieved  by  scarifying  the  gum  above 
the  tooth,  by  inserting  a  little  wool  in  the 
ear  wotted  with  laudanum,  and  covering 
the  ear  Ti'ith  a  large  hot  bran  poultice.  It' 
these  means  do  not  afl'ord  relief,  give  a 
blue  pill  and  black  draught  in  addition, 
and  apply  two  or  three  leeches  behind  the 
ear.  When  the  earache  procee<i8  from 
cold,  or  some  nervous  affection  of  the  head, 
the  wool  ^vith  laudanum  in  the  ear,  and 
fomentation  of  camomiles,  will  in  general 
subdue  tlv*  ]>ain. 

EAR-TRUMPET.— A  mechanical  ap- 
pliance for  tho  use'  of  deaf  people,  made 
generally  of  a  thin  metal,  which,  rever- 
berating and  magnifying  the  speaker's 
tones,  produces,  without  the  necessity  of 
raising  the  voice,  a  distinct  utterance, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  tho  perp<m  ad- 
dressed. Ear-trumpets  arc  macW  ol  wx«%\. 
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aHicles,  and  the  mechanism  is  now  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  they  become  of  the 
highest  yalue  to  such  as  are  suffering 
from  the  deprivation  of  hearing. 

EABS,  SOBE.—A  complaint  to  which 
scrofulous  children  are  very  liable  during 
the  period  of  cutting  their  teeth.  The 
fcetid  discharge  and  unsightly  sores  be- 
hind and  surrounding  the  cartilage  of 
tiie  ear  are  both  very  unpleasant  to  the 
sight  and  harassing  to  the  patient  &om 
their  pain  and  obstinacy. 

To  attempt  to  cure  such  a  constitutional 
cause  by  local  applications  would  be  both 
mischievous  and  absurd.  As  such  causes 
arise  from  the  irritation  of  the  teeth,  we 
shall  postpone  our  remarks  upon  this 
treatment  till  we  come  to  the  subject  of 
Teething,  which  see. 

EABTHS. — ^The  name  ^venby  chemists 
to  a  class  of  imperfect  mmerals,  forming, 
in  many  instances,  oxides  of  metals,  which 
constitute  what  scientific  men  call  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
earth  beneath  our  feet,  and  lying  above 
the  deeper  seated  and  pure  metals. 

Chemists  divide  the  earths  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  chief  con- 
stituents; as  the  alkaUne  earths  —  as 
baryta,  lime,  magnesia,  &c. ;  the  argilla^ 
ceous  earths,  or  the  clays — such  as  those 
containing  alimiina ;  and  the  silicious,  or 
the  sands,  and  such  as  contain  sihca  or  flint. 

Though  all  of  these  are  largely  used  in 
the  arts,  and  yield  highly  important  pro- 
ducts, most  of  them  are  also  useful,  and 
several  form  vei^  valuable  drugs  and 
remedial  agents  m  disease.  See  Mag- 
ifTESiA,  Alumina,  &c. 

EARTH  BATH.-— The  ancients  were 
great  advocates  of  this  agent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  but*the  practice  had  long 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  would  probably 
never  have  been  revived,  had  not  a  recent 
class  of  Continental  empirics  again  es- 
tablished it,  and  by  the  advocacy  of  some 
high  names  restored  it  to  something  like 
spasmodic  vitality ;  for  it  is  never  likely 
to  become  a  general  practice,  or  find  much 
favour  with  the  pubhc.  In  warm  climates 
and  light  sandy  soils,  where  the  solar  heat 
strikes  deep,  the  idea  of  burying  a  patient 
up  to  his  tluroat,  naked,  in  the  earth,  for 
a  certain  circle  of  hours,  might  be  recon- 
ciled to  some  principles  of  honest  practice; 
but  in  this  country,  the  project  of  planting 
a  row  of  patients  like  sea-kale  in  our  cold 
day  soil,  with  the  hope  of  doing  them 
service,  is  too  preposterous  to  be  enter- 
tained by  any  medical  men  who  look  for 
honourable  and  legitimate  distinction. 


EAU  DE  ABQUEBUSADE.— A  oimi 
fashionable  vulnerary  water,  highly  » 
teemed  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  oonsiftiDf 
of  spirits  of  wine  distilled  with  serou 
aromatic  plants. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE.— This  giea% 
valued  perfume,  which  derives  its  noM 
from  the  city  where  it  is  so  largely  mniBi 
facturcd,  consists  of  a  distillation  it 
alcohol  of  the  oils  of  bergamot,  oraogik 
rosemary,  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  nd 
orange-iiower  water.  As  a  perfume,  it  ii 
pungent,  aromatic,  and  refreshing,  and 
something  like  our  lavender  water. 

EAU  DE  LUCE.— A  powerful  rett^ 
rative  water,  or,  more  properly,  spuA 
only  di£fering  from  our  most  poimtf 
ammonia  Jiaetissima  in  having  mastichaad 
the  oils  of  lavender  and  amber  dissolni 
in  it.  It  is  extremely  powerful,  and  shodi 
on  no  account  be  imprudently  applied  ti 
the  nose.  Eau  de  luce  is  known  mm.  il 
other  articles  by  being  of  a  milky  whitfl^^ 
whitish  appearance. 

EAU  DE  BABEL.— A  ContinflDid 
medicine,  composed  of  rectified  spirit  m 
alcohol,  distilled  with  a  third  of  sulplifflifl 
ether. 

EAU  DE  SAVLILE.— Thenameof* 
French  bleaching  liquid,  composed  of  flV* 
bontite  of  potass  and  chloride  of  lime  dii* 
solved  in  water,  then  saturating  the  8ofai>" 
tion  with  chlorine  gas.  

EAU  DE  VIE,  OB  AQUA  VIT* 
Water  of  Life. — ^A  name  given  by  A* 
French  to  brandy. 

EAU  MEDICINALE  D^HUSSENr- 
A  foreign  nostrum  for  gout  and  rheif 
matism,  made  by  infusing  meadow  saffintf 
in  sherry,  or  some  other  white  wine,  av 
taking  from  half  a  teaspoonful,  gradua^f 
increased  to  a  dessertspoonful,  for  a  doHu 

EBULLITION.— The  boiling  point:  ■ 
term  used  in  chemistry  to  indicate  vfbttB 
water  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  had 
that  it  is  on  the  point  of  beiag  converfeel 
into  steam. 

EBUB.— The  Latin  word  for  'lYCtp 
JEbur  nigrum,  ivory-black. 

ECCHYM0SI8.— Any  discolomtion  d 
the  skin,  caused  by  the  effusion  of  Uood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  below  it.  Xbl 
most  intelligible  explanation  of  an  eodQf^ 
mosis  is  in  the  familiar  instance  of  I 
black  eye.  Ecchymosis  is  in  general  VtQt 
diiccd  by  a  blow,  fall,  or  a  bruise,  wndi 
rupturing  some  small  vein  beneath  tihi 
cuticle,  the  blood  escapes  in  the  cells  of  Hk 
membrane,  and,  showing  through  iii 
transparent  cuticle,  gives  the  livid  appetf 
ance  which  forms  the  character  of  tin 
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flDBiy.  Somethnes,  in  cases  of  great  con- 
ibtiramal  debility  and  physical  relaxa- 
tion, as  in  scurry  or  typhus,  the  smaU 
nmrfieial  vessels  give  way  without 
TMence  or  injury,  causing  those  purple 
piidies  on  the  body  so  serious  a 
i^iBpfami  of  the  disease,  and  known  as 

ECLAMPSIA.— The  name  of  a  veiv 
faamdAble  8x>ecies  of  convulsions  to  which 
voDm  are  subject  in  cases  of  severe 
Uxmr,  or  as  a  consequence  of  excessive 
iooding  after  deUvery.  At  whatever 
iti^  it  arrives,  or  whether  the  result  of 
bntation  or  exhaustion,  eclampsia  is 
dwi^  a  most  alarming  condition.    See 

E08TASIS.— To  be  in  a  state  beyond 
RMqh  or  control,  beside  oneself;  a  species 
^tatMsr.  See  Trance. 
■  ECTHYMA. — A  i>articular  disease  of 
fte  skin,  of  which  there  are  several 
laieties.    See  Skik,  Diseases  op. 

ECTEOPIUM.— Avertion  or  turning 
lit;  a  ciisease  of  the  eyelids,  by  which  the 
ofiny  lidge^  or  the  margin  in  which  are  the 
qduhes,  when  the  upper  lid  is  affected, 
|nnt  upwards.  The  treatment  of  this 
■newhat  rare  disease  depends  on  the 
^bncter  it  usually  assumes ;  in  general, 
^  jttdicioiis  employment  of  limar  caustic 
a»  be  depNended  on  for  a  cure. 

jECZEMA. — A  ve8ic\^ar  disease  of  the 
Aai,  in  which  the  eruption  appears  in  a 
Wiy  minute  crop  of  vesicles.    See  Skin, 

IhlBASBfl  OF. 

IFFEBVESCENCE.— The  bubbling 
9  OF  agitation  observable  in  any  fluid 
VMi^  which  a  quantibr  of  gas  is 
BK^pmg,  at  in  the  case  oi  the  mixture 
tf  t  soda  and  seidUtz  powder ;  the  hissing 
■■R  created  by  the  addition  of  the  acid 
litbe  alkali  is  called  the  effervescence, 
ad  the  gas  ^vcn  off  by  the  mixture, 
<rtonicacid  gas. 

EFFEEVESCING  DRA.XJGHTS  can 

In  made  with  either  of  the  iixcd  or  with 

the  ▼olatile  alkali,  and  with  any  of  the 

^ligeUble  acids.    The  proportion  of  the 

^  mgredienta  depends  upon  the  acid 

pad  to  neubralise  the  alkali ;  the  follow- 

%  nroportians,   however,   will   always 

vv(  to  A  tumblerful  of  water,  a  copious 

ttd  nttcMng  draught;  and  if  a  small 

jMiiUlj    of    synm   of    orange-peel    or 

afiOaire,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy, 

b  pnvioiulT  mixed  with  the  water,  a 

piafiil  ana  exhilarating  beverage  will 

Bi  obtained,  which  in  hot  weather  will 

b  foond   extremely   beneficial.      Take 
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2. 
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2  scruples. 
25  grains. 

^  drachm. 

^  drachm. 

^  drachm. 
25  grains. 


Cai'bonate  of  potass 

Tartaric  acid  .     .     . 

Carbonate  of  soda  . 

Tartaric  acid  .... 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

Citric  acid      .    .    . 

EPFLOEESCENCE.— A  term  used  by 
physicians  to  indicate  a  rough,  powdery 
condition  of  the  skin,  observable  in  some 
cutaneous  diseases.  Also  a  term  used  by 
chemists  to  characterize  certain  salts 
which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  give  off 
much  of  their  water  of  crystallization, 
and  become  dry  and  powdery  on  their 
surfaces.  Of  this  class  are  all  the  salts 
of  soda.  Efflorescence  is  contradis- 
tinguished from  deliquescence. 

EFFLUVIUM.— A  smell,  an  odour, 
caused  by  some  gas,  vapour,  or  exhala- 
tion arising  from  any  cause  or  substance. 
The  word,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural, 
is  in  a  medical  sense  confined  to  offensive 
odours  or  noxious  gases,  or  such  as  are 
injurious  to  health. 

EFFUSION.— The  pouring  out  of  any 
fluid,  whether  into  a  cavity  of  the  body 
or  into  the  cellular  tissue.  An  effusion 
may  be  either  of  scrum  or  of  blood,  which, 
if  poured  out  on  the  brain  or  into  the  bag 
of  the  lungs,  produces  apoplexy,  or  water 
on  the  brain,  in  the  first  instance;  and 
congestion,  or  water  in  the  chest,  in  the 
other.  Effusion  may  take  place  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  into  the  joints,  the 
lining  membranes  of  cavities,  or  between 
the  skin  and  muscles.    See  CoNCTESTioir. 

EGESTA.— A  medical  term  for  what- 
ever is  discharged  from  the  body  as  waste 
or  d^briSf  and  the  opposite  of  inaesta, 

EGGS. — ^Thesc  valuable  articles  of  diet 
will  be  considered  under  the  article  of 
Food,  which  see. 

EJACULATORY.— Ejecting  or  casting 
forth.  The  name  of  a  set  of  delicate 
muscles  peculiar  to  the  male,  and  situated 
at  the  buib  of  the  urethra;  their  function  is 
to  elevate  the  bulb,  and  expel  the  secretion. 

ELASTIC  GUM.— The  name  given  to 
Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  which  see. 

ELASTICITY.— The  property  wluch 
belongs  to  several  bodies  of  recovering 
their  original  form  when  imduly  elongatca 
or  stretched,  and  the  cause  of  tension 
withdrawn.  Among  vegetable  substances, 
the  india-rubber  presents  us  with  the  most 

Serfect  example  of   elasticity  in    every 
irection.    Muscular  fibre  also  affords  a 
good  illustration,  and  some  of  the  metals 

S resent  the  same  property,  but  only  in  one 
irection — that  ot  recovering  fix)m  a  bent 
to  a  straight  direction.    The  comb\&&^Qtv 
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of  steel  with  india-rubber  called  vulcanized 
caoutchouc,  however,  eivcs  a  material 
which  possesses  an  elasticitj  capable 
of  restoration  in  every  direction;  it  has 
therefore  boon  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  surgical  appliances  of  every 
description,  cushions,  beas,  bandages,  &c. 

ELATEEIUM  and  ELATERINE.— 
The  active  alkaloid  principles  of  the  wild 
cucumber,  and  the  most  powerful  pur- 
gatives we  possess,  being  excessively 
drastic  in  their  action.  In  all  cases  of 
emergency,  where  a  rapid  operation  on  the 
bowek  is  required,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
lower  the  system  by  copious  waterv  eva- 
cuations, as  in  apoplexy  and  (hropsy, 
elaterium  becomes  most  valuable.  The 
principal  preparation  of  the  wild  or 
squirtmg  cucimiber  is  an  extract — the 
extractwn  elateriif  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  ^  to  ^  a  grain. 

ELBOW  JOINT.— This  articuhition 
consists  of  three  bones, — the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  humerus^  or  bone  of  the 
arm ;  and  the  heads  of  the  two  bones  of 
the  forearm,  the  radius  and  the  tdna. 
These  bones  are  firmly  bound  together 
and  secured  in  their  places,  and  their 
action  guaranteed,  bya  number  of  powerful 
ligaments,  both  anterior  and  posterior  as 
well  as  lateral  and  transverse,  independent 
of  internal  securities  and  protections. 
The  elbow  joint  admits  of  four  motions, — 
flexion  and  extension,  that  is,  the  bendmg 
of  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  its  after 
extension  or  bringing  back ;  and  the  half 
rotatory  action  of  the  radius  on  the  uhia, 
called  pronation  when  the  back  of  the  hand 
is  turned  downwards,  and  supination  when 
the  back  of  the  hand  is  turned  upwards. 

The  elbow  joint  is  subject  to  severe  in- 
flammation, which  frequently  terminates 
in  the  mortification  or  death  of  a  portion 
of  the  three  bones.  This  disease  only 
occurs  in  scrofulous  persons,  and  children 
of  a  very  diseased  habit.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  amputate  the  arm  for  this 
disease,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  attempt 
its  cure  in  the  early  stage  by  producing 
great  counter-irritation  by  means  of  the 
actual  cautery,  and,  in  the  advanced  con- 
dition, by  cutting  into  the  joint  and  re- 
moving the  entire  portion.  This  operation, 
which  has  been  highly  successful,  is  called 
excision. 

ELDER. — ^This  common-looking  but 
fast-growing  plant  is  an  article  of  great 
medicinal  utility,  every  part  of  the  tree 
being  of  some  special  value. 

Pkopeeties  and  Uses. — Tlie  elder,  or 
JSambucus,  though  now  but  seldom  used, 


was  at  one  time  held  in  great  esteem,  tiM 
root,  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  and  beniei 
being  each  used  for  a  different  object; 
while  so  highly  was  it  valued,  that  tlM 
bark,  dried  and  powdered,  was  used  as  a 
snuff  in  all  nervous  affections  of  the  head, 
and  a  juice  expressed  from  the  stem  and 
root  was  regarded  as  a  specific  against  the 
bite  of  an  tuider  or  mad  dog. 

The  most  important  of  the  opemtioDSflf 
elder  were  those  of  a  purgative,  diuretic 
and  emetic.  Tliat  all  parts  of  the  pluit 
possess  the  first  two  of  these  propertin 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  modem  jHractiM 
has,  liowever,  ignored  all  these  and  other 
qualities,  and  elder  is  now  only  employed 
as  a  cooling  salve,  or  lotion. 

The  only  preparations  now  in  vogue  aie 
the  two  ointments— one  made  with  the 
leaves  and  the  other  with  the  flowery— 
and  a  water  distilled  from  the  elder  flowof* 
The  ripe  berries  act  as  a  cooling  laxAtiTi^ 
and  the  wine  made  in  the  country  fnA 
the  fruit  is,  when  taken  hot,  a  most  eflSca- 
cious  diaphoretic,  producing  a  copiiMS 
perspiration. 

It  is  as  a  cosmetic,  however,  that  this 
plant  is  most  serviceable.  In  cases  of 
freckles,  blotches,  or  any  eruption  on  A0 
face,  the  white  elder  ointment — that  inad# 
witii  the  flowers — rubbed  into  the  face  or 
hands  before  going  to  bod  will,  after  a  few 
applications,  remove  all  blemishes  ftom 
the  countenance. '  The  elder-flower  wataft 
both  as  a  wash  for  the  hands  and  iao4 
and  as  a  collyrium  for  the  eyes,  will  1* 
found  of  great  benefit;  while  as  an  fly» 
water,  in  any  slight  heat  orinflammati«B» 
it  may  be  used  with  a  certainty  of  benefit 

ELECAMPANE,  or  the  Inula  oa»' 
parta. — A  common  native  wild  jJaa^ 
growing  on  the  margins  of  fields  and  the 
banks  of  lanes,  and  flowering  in  July  * 
August.  It  belongs  to  the  Natural  old* 
Composita. 

Elecampane  is  a  warm,  giateful  «*<>• 
machic,  and  when  boiled  with  eriu^ 
becomes  a  very  serviceable  expectorant  la 
long-standing  colds  and  asthmatic  cougl* 

ELECTBICITY.  SeeMBDiCAxEu«>- 
TEiciTY,  and  Galvanism. 

ELECTEUM.— Amber,  which  see. 

ELECTUARY.— A  kind  of  confectiift 
made  with  sugar  or  honey,  and  some  othj 
article,  finely  powdered  and  intimate^ 
united.  The  onlv  electuary  that  no* 
retains  a  place  in  tne  Pharmacopceiaistii 
lenitive  electuary.    See  Confbctios. 

ELEMI. — A  gum-resin,  formerly  iB^ 
as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  but  noW 
entirely  superseded. 
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OASIIASIS  ABABUM:.— Ths 
W,  Barbftdoes  kg,  Yam  leg,  or 
[  ODdhiii  leg,  as  it  is  diffeietitl? 
diflbrent  countries;  but  the  phua 
ioh  forms  the  heading  of  diis 
-  the  Arabian  rariotj,  ia  the  most 
)  fbna  of  this  loathiiame  disease. 
iams  is  a  chronic  swelling  and 
eat  of  one  or  both  legs,  to  which 
le*  in  the  West  Indies  are  par- 
Boliject,  as  veil  as  thi  ^  ' 


e,  tba  limb  b 

n  OS  the  jam, 
uTxfrurv  Hjiu  sue  like  that  of  an 

the  cuticle  resemhliog  the  baric 
);  at  the  saioe  time  the  eara 
elongated,  and  hang  on  the 
,  the  face  becomea  awollrai  and 
1,  and  all  pendulous  parts  pro- 
lij  enlarged.  The  disease  is  a 
i  afiectioo,  and  requires  Sequent 
,  powei^iJ  BudorincB,  and  strong 

tonic  medicines.  Hitherto  tlie 
w  been  CDoaidered  hopeless,  and 
juk  objects,  shunned  bj  ail,  cteop 

ofhuman  sight,  and  die  iu  theu 

■oltlude.    See  Babbidobb  Lss. 

ATOB.— A  name  given  bj 
iB  to  certain  muscles  t^t  lift  up 
:  on  J  particular  part;  suoh  as  the 
mguli  arit,  or  the  elt 


;  of  the  r 

urgeons  in  trephinin  i 

CB. — An  Arabic  word^  signifying 

Tbe  Arabian  chemists  regarded 

aa  a  fine  and  eittcmi^ly  useful 
or  a  medicine  made  by  strong  in. 
id  where  the  ingredients  were 
tirelfdisBolied  in.  the  menstruum, 
isconsequentljmuch  thicker  than 
c  Formerly  there  only  eiisted 
lonnds,  the  elirir  vilns  and  the 
Tpritlalis.  A  century  ago  there 
^al  tinctures  to  which  the  term 

giTen,  from  a  supposed  belief  in 
ior  excellence  of  the  compound 
idnc.  The  chief  of  Hiese  were 
;  of  Health  (compound  tincture 
,  Elixir  of  Longevity  (tincture  of 
ger,  and  caaella  alba).  Stomachic 
ompound  tincture  of  gentian), 
diir  (tincture  of  aloeB  and  riiu- 
■  'it  of  H"i 


)ea),Pan 


ic  Elixir  (CO' 


reue  only  elixirs  now  Icqowq  in 


the  shape,  except   the  pateat  medieiDe 
called  Daffy's  Elixir. 

£LM.— The  bark  of  this  well-known 
tree,  the  ITinHaeatt^Mtria,ia  occaaionaUy 


'ater  being  the  usual 
proporljon  for  making  the  decoction. 

EMACIATION,  or  wasting  of  the  body, 
is  a  ejinptom  of  many  chrome  and  acute 
diseases,  and  when  rapid  and  excossiyei 
shows  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 

Emaciation  or  wasting  of  the  miisdM^ 
is  always  characleiized  by  aa  uiheaJtl^ 
pallor  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  gnat 
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must  have  quickly  discovered  that  the 
dogs  and  jaclcals  could  easily  reach  the 
unguarded  dead,  and  rifle  their  graves. 
That  they  did,  however,  at  one  time  adopt 
this  plan  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  or  how 
else  should  they  have  become  ac(]|uainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  sands  of  their  desert 
contained  the  article  most  necessary  for 
embalming,  or,  rather,  preserving  the 
dead?  However  the  fact  was  obtained 
that  this  arid  sand  contained  an  inmiense 
quantity  of  coarse  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
nitron,  if  not  from  having  buried  their 
dead,  and  discovered  how  completely  they 
were  dried  and  made  endurable,  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing;  but  they  did  ac- 
quire the  knowledge,  and  nitron  hence- 
forth became  the  chief  article  in  the 
process.*  Embalming  soon  after  became 
the  fashion,  the  law,  and  part  of  the 
religious  obligations  of  the  people.  So 
lucrative  a  process,  however,  was  not 
allowed  to  become  a  mercantile  specula- 
tion, and  being  a  religious  rite,  the  priest- 
hood took  the  business  into  their  own 
hands,  and  forty  days  after  receiving  the 
corpse  returned  to  the  friends  the  mummy 
of  their  relative,  so  embalmed  and  pro- 
tected, that  whether  kept  at  home,  sent  to 
the  catacombs,  or  pledged  to  some  usurer 
for  a  temporary  loan,  it  was  calculated  to 
last  intact  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

The  first  process  in  the  art  of  embalming 
was  to  extract  the  brain  and  eyes,  remove 
all  the  viscera  from  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
and  then  immerse  the  body  in  a  tank 
filled  with  a  solution  of  nitron,  in  which 
it  remained  for  several  days.  The  body 
was  then  taken  out  and  carefully  dried, 
the  cavities  of  the  mouth,  head,  and  trunk 
filled  up — if  a  wealthy  person,  with  benzoin, 
myrrh,  and  spices;  if -a  poor  or  inferior 
individual,  instead  of  these  expensive 
drugs,  the  cavities  were  filled  with  bitu- 
meuy — and  two  artificial  eyes  placed  in  the 
sockets,  and  the  body  sewn  up.  The  legs, 
arms,  and  trunk  were  then  separately 
bound  in  bandages  of  linen,  soaked  in  a 
liquid  prepared  with  naphtha  and  benzoin, 
a  spirit  resembling  friar's  balsam. 
Eventually  the  limbs  were  placed  together, 
the  arms  by  the  side,  and  a  succession  of 
rollers  bound  the  whole  body,  enveloping 
the  entire  frame  from  head  to  foot.  A 
mask,  previously  taken  from  the  corpse, 
and  pamted  to  resemble  life,  was  then 
placed  over  the  enveloped  face  and  firmly 
secured,  and  a  parchment,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  the  name,  age,  and  occupation 
of  the  person,  affixed  to  the  breast,  and 
the  mummy  taken  home. 


EMBONPOINT.— A  French  term,  rie- 
nifying  of  a  full  body;  a  person  wdl 
developed  without  being  corpulent,  bat 
rather  approaching  to  that  condition. 
The  term  is  chiefly  confined  to  females. 

EMBROCAl^ION.--From  a  Greek 
verb  signifying  to  soak,  or  moisten.  By 
an  embrocation  was  formerly  understooa 
a  medicinal  liquor,  which  was  aUowcd  to 
distil,  or  fall  irom  a  height  very  slowlf 
and  drop  by  drop  on  the  part  on  which  it 
was  desirable  for  it  to  fcdl,  and  into  whidi 
it  was  supposed  to  soak  or  be  absorbed. 
The  modern  signification  of  the  word  ia 
any  oleaginous  or  spirituous  compound  ol 
a  stimulating  character,  and  intended  to 
be  used  with  friction ;  consequently  anar 
lagous  to  liniment,  though,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  latter  torm  should  be  confined  to 
all  thick,  oily  mixtures  meant  for  external 
use — such  as  camphorated  oil,  or  hartshooi 
and  oil, — and  the  word  embrocation  coup 
fined  to  spirituous  compounds,  such  as  opo- 
deldoc, and  some  others. 

EMBEYO.— To  sprout  out,  or  bud 
forth ;  a  name  given  by  anatomists  to  tha 
ovum,  or  human  germ  in  the  womb,  and 
so  called  up  to  the  fourth  month,  or 
period  of  quickening ;  after  which  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Fcetus,  which  see. 

EMETICS.— A  class  of  drugs  which 
produce  vomiting,  by  the  influence  of  some 
peculiar  and  specific  action  on  the  nerve* 
of  the  stomach,  and  independent  of  smdlf 
taste,  or  local  irritation. 

There  are  few  diseases  to  which  man 
is  subject,  especially  active  diseases,  m. 
which  emetics  may  not  only  be  found 
useful,  but  often  of  the  most  signal  service, 
not  only  by  removing  expeditiously  firOT* 
the  system  some  crude  or  oftcnsive  sub- 
stance doing  hurt  by  its  presence,  but  by 
the  reactionary  influence  they  exercise  ai 
stimulants,  and  also  by  the  after  effects  on 
the  bowels  and  skin. 

Emetics  also  act  powerfully  as  febri- 
fuges in  acute  fevers  and  inflammationa 
by  the  nausea  and  relaxation  theycaxBe 
when  judiciously  employed, — in  other 
words,  by  preventing  them  acting  ai 
emetics,  and  giving  them  in  such  doses  as 
will  produce  all  the  nausea  and  sicknen 
without  the  consummation  and  vomitiii|Fi 
Emetics  are  either  of  the  mineral  or  v^pe- 
table  kingdom :  belonging  to  the  mineral 
are  mercury  sulphate,  antimony  tiu- 
trate  and  sulphuret,  copper  sulphate,  and 
zinc  sulphate;  and  of  the  vegetable  are 
included  ipecacuanha,  squills,  mustang 
camomile  tea,  avsarabacca,  and  tobacco. 

Emetics  should  always  be  given  in  I 
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fliii  form,  and  followed  by  draughts  of 
fim  watei^  to  facilitate  the  vomitrng  and 
pierant  the  pain  of  straining.  In  cases 
of  pdsaning  "with  mineral  substances,  the 
vegetatde  emetics  are  preferred,  and  when 
die  poison  is  of  a  vegetable  nature  the 
oiii0Ra  emetics  are  the  most  appropriate. 
Li  the  absence  of  any  reoogni2ed  emetic, 
fte  stomach  may  always  be  emptied  by 
iildne  a  copious  draught  of  warm  water, 
nd  uen  pressing  down  the  root  of  the 
fngOB  by  the  finger,  or  the  handle  of  a 
^oon;  warm  water,  in  which  half  a  tea- 
ipoonM  of  salt  has  been  dissolyed,  will 
aetas  a  vomit  in  a  few  minutes ;  so  also 
vffl  a  draught  of  weak  rue  tea,  taken 

WUUL 

When  the  spoon  or  fmger  are  objected 
lo^  ticklins  the  fauces  and  uvula  with  a 
h&a  wul  always  excite  the  stomach 
oto  action,  especially  if  done  after  a 
diught  of  warm  water. 

Tasre  are  some  few  conditions  of  the 
^  in  which  emetics  are  not  only  im- 
.  iiDper,  but  dangerous ;  such  as  in  cases  of 
ingestion  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  in  cases 
rf  great  debility,  or  in  the  advanced  state 
tfpr^fnancy.  In  sudden  cramps,  and 
okasnon  from  excessive  heat  or  fatigue, 
<nd  in  obstinate  cases  of  constipation,  when 
IBgativcs  have  no  effect  on  the  bowels 
*-ia  all  these  emetics  are  highly  beneficial. 
Tcfetable  emetics  take  from  twenty 
liautes  to  half  an  hour  to  operate,  while 
tlie  minerals  produce  their  action  in  eight 
« ten  minutes. 

EMIGRANT  AND  EMIGEATION. 
"^  npid.  has  been  the  progress  in  colo- 
■adon  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
Anurprising  the  advancement  in  all  the 
ftjtish  settlements  during  that  time, 
^ipedally  in  the  Australian  dependencies, 
ttit  emigration,  no  longer  confined  to 
fte  ecnnpelled  and  necessitous,  has  become 
ibost  a  fashion ;  and  thousands  in  the 
^ddle  ranks  of  life  are  now  making  the 
ittt  ranote  colonies  their  home,  and,  for- 
ffBtting  the  dread  of  distance,  the  dangers 
«f  the  voyage,  and  the  16,000  miles  of 
Viter  that  separate  them  &om  the  anti- 
fedes,  cheerfully  embark  their  families 
4id  fortunes  in  the  hope  of  realizing,  in  a 
Mr  dime,  those  promises  of  wealth  and 
iriependence  so  glowingly  held  out  to 
fte  mtended  emigrant  in  those  favoured 


But  whether  the  voluntary  exile  seeks 
it  idant  his  fi^  tree  and  vine,  and  raise  a 
asv  hmnestead,  by  the  mighty  lakes  of 
OiDada,  on  the  rich  levels  of  Southern 
ifiiea,  turns  to  the  teeming  soil  of  New 
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Zealand,  or  prefers  the  auriferous  gullies 
or  grazing  pastures  of  Australia,  there  is 
one  qiiestion  he  must  ask  himself  before 
even  narbouring  the  thought, — a  question 
paramount  to  every  other  consideration 
connected  with  the  subject,  and  one  on 
which  not  only  his  own  peace  and  pros- 
perity hang,  but  on  which  the  whole 
future  of  his  wife  and  family  depends  for 
happiness  or  shipwreck.  That  question  is 
this, — Is  he  a  fit  person  to  emigrate? 
Personal  vanitv  will  generally  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative;  and  if  the 
emigrant  have  any  capital,  that  response 
will  be  even  more  emphatic  and  prompt, 
the  deliberate  judgment  having  seldom 
much  to  do  in  tnc  decision. 

In  all  the  colonies  from  which  the  cry 
comes  to  the  mother  country  for  emigra- 
tion, the  article  so  earnestly  applied  for  is 
hatidsj  not  heads — men  and  women  who 
can  work ;  in  fact,  the  labourer,  not  the 
thinker,  is  the  desideratum  of  all  young 
states. 

Should  the  progress  of  Australia  con- 
tinue at  its  present  ratio  for  another  fifty 
years,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  even  the 
most  successful  of  her  five  colonies  will  be 
in  so  advanced  a  position  as  to  require  the 
importation  of  that  higher  order  of  intel- 
lects who  can  only  find  patronage  in  long 
settled  and  highly  refined  governments 
and  societies.  With  this  fact  before  his 
mind,  the  emigrant  who  proposes  to  make 
his  home  in  one  of  the  more  youthful 
colonics  must  go  out  with  the  full  deter- 
mination to  work  himself,  both  with  his 
hands  and  his  head ;  and  that  he  may  do 
the  latter  effectively,  he  should  be  capable 
of  directing  others  how  to  do  what  may  be 
required. 

Requisites  pob  ak  Emiobant. — ^Any 
person  who  wishes  to  emigrate  should 
possess  a  sound  constitution,  a  good  stock 
of  animal  spirits,  a  cheerful  disposition,  to 
enable  him  to  make  light  of  difficulties, 
with  energy  to  surmoimt  all  the  vexations 
and  troubles  that  may  befall ;  he  should, 
besides,  have  a  general  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  useful  trades,  especially  those  of 
the  blacksmith  and  carpenter,  and  should 
pi-actically  know  how  to  weld  a  piece  of 
iron,  face  an  axe,  and  make  a  serviceable 
stool  and  table.  A  few  days'  experience  in 
basketmaking  before  ho  quits  his  native 
land  will  materially  add  to  his  after  use- 
fulness. He  should,  in  fact,  be  capable  of 
turning  his  hand  to  any  occupation. 
Besides  these,  some  practical  insight  into 
I  agriculture  and  grazing  is  a  primary  and 
I  absolute  necessity. 
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As  everything  in  the  colonies,  parti- 
cularly in  Australia,  is  so  entirely  difterent, 
both  in  the  physical  and  social  state  of  the 
country,  from  what  he  has  left  at  home, 
the  chances  are,  that,  unless  the  emigrant 
can  depend  with  confidence  on  himself, 
disappointment  will  encounter  him  at 
every  turn,  and  his  expected  contentment 
be  changed  into  vexation  and  chagrin ;  if, 
however,  he  possesses  such  general  useful 
knowledge  as  we  have  suggested  the 
necessity  of,  and,  moreover,  has  cheerful- 
ness and  self-reliance,  ho  is  the  man  not 
only  to  succeed,  but  to  prosper  in  a  new 
colony.  There  is,  however,  still  another 
question  ho  must  put  and  answer  with 
equal  truth,  and  that  is  his  age.  Though 
some  men  at  fifty-five  have  the  stamina 
of  others  their  junior  by  ten  years,  and 
although  the  Australian  climate  is  salu- 
brious and  invigorating,  there  is  an  age 
at  which  no  man  with  a  growing  famuy 
is  justified  in  running  the  risk  of  so  mo- 
mentous a  change  as  the  transition  from 
a  native  to  a  foreign  climate ;  for  in  the 
doctrine  of  probabilities,  the  emigrant 
must  take  into  account  the  possibihty  of 
his  leaving  a  widow  and  youthful  family 
to  struggle  in  a  strange  land,  and  half  the 
world  removed  from  friends  and  relatives. 
Ho  must  at  the  same  time  remember  that, 
between  the  time  of  his  breaking  up  his 
home  in  England  and  his  fairly  starting 
on  a  field  of  enterprise  at  the  antipodes, 
at  least  a  full  year  will  have  been  lost 
to  him  in  his  sum  of  natural  life. 

PSEFABATIOlfS     POE    THE    VOTAGE — 

Selecting  a.  Ship,  &c. — The  emigraiit, 
having  decided  upon  the  colony  to  which 
he  will  emigrate,  and  settled  bis  plan  of 
operations  when  arrived  at  his  destination, 
should  next  turn  his  attention  to  the 
vessel  in  which  he  is  about  to  trust  all 
that  is  dear  to  him  in  life ;  and  as,  apart 
from  those  considerations,  a  voyage  to 
Australia  embraces  the  greatest  variations 
of  climate,  and  is  the  longest  passenger 
voyage  undertaken,  a  sound,  serviceable 
ship  becomes  a  question  of  the  greatest 
magnitude, — a  ship  where  the  ventilation 
will  insure  some  degree  of  coolness  under 
ft  tropical  sun,  and  \mose  well-caulked  tim- 
bers will  afford  a  warm,  dry  residence  when 
exposed  to  the  storms  and  colds  of  a  high 
southern  latitude.  For  this  purpose  the 
emigrant  must  assure  himself  that  the 
ship  he  selects  is  veritably  what  she  is  re- 
presented to  be,  an  A  1,  thirteen  years, 
registered  at  Lloyd's,  or  whatever  her 
registered  mark  may  be ;  and  satisfy  him- 
self that  that  character  has  reference  to  the 


ship  at  the  present  time,  and  not,  la  iitoi 
often  the  case,  her  reckoning  aood  nuok 
twenty  years  before  she  became  the  xotteOy 
foul,  and  deceptive  hull  she  probably  nor 
is.    Satisfied  on  this  point,  his  next  dify 
is  to  find  out  the  character  of  the  ownenj, 
and  whether  she  belongs  to  an  honounUi 
firm,  or  to  needy  adventurers  whose  (kvsA 
is  less  their  commercial  reputation  tim 
making  money  by  their  credulous  p«- 
sengers.     And  lastly  he  most  find  oa^ 
for  the  same  purpose,  who  are  the  8li9> 
chandlers  and  have  the  finding  of  the  pn»> 
visions  and  stores  for  the  voyage,  on  tht 
quality  of  which  so  mudi  of  tiie  heaUk. 
and  comfort  of  tho  passenger  dependi. 
These  inquiries,  of  course,  are  desisofli 
particularly  for  the  free  emigrant,  and  not 
for  the    Government  passengers,  '^019 
vessel  and  arrangements  are  looked  afiff 
by  tho  Emigration  Ck)minifisioners.  Them 
are  certain  regulations  now  in  vogue  con- 
nected with  all  emigrant  ships  quittvy 
these  shores  for    British  colonies,  irifli 
which  every  emigrant  should  be  infomtfdu 
No  vessel,  whether  chartered  by  GtoreHi^ 
ment  or  freighted   by  private  persoa^ 
carrying  above  fifty  passengers,  where  te 
voyage  is  computed  at  eighty  dojra  by  liil 
or  forty-five  by  steam;  nor  vessels  wilk 
100  passengers  on  board,  no  matter  wl^t 
the  length  of  the  voyage,  so  as  not  bound 
to  North  America,  can  put  to  sea  withont 
having  a  duly  qualified  surgeon  on  boaiA> 
If  bound,  however,  to  North  America,  aai 
allowing  fourteen  feet  of  superficial  sjiiB* 
to  every  passenger,  a  ship  may  clear  with" 
out  a  surgeon,  provided  the  number  doei 
not  reach  600  persons,  when  a  medied 
officer  becomes  imperative.    If  a  paasei^ 
ger  after  ^oing  on  boai-d  is  found  to  h«i« 
any  infectious  disease,  or  deemed  by  tt* 
surgeon  to  be  unhealthy,  he  will  bo  plaorf 
on  shore,  and  his  passage  refused,  thoo^ 
the  money  paid  for  it  will  be  restored;  TB 
cases  of  wreck,  another  vessel  is  to  te 
provided  by  the  owners,  or  compensatwo 
awarded.     Emigrants  are  to  be  mda* 
tained  and  lodged  according  to  the  sctk 
of  dietary  and  regulations  agreed  to,durii| 
the    entire  voyage,  and  for  ybrfy-«jpK 
hmirs  after  reaching  port,  if  the  pasa* 
gers  choose  to  remain  so  long  on  boiid 
For  every  day  the  ship  is  ddayed  aftfl 
tho  advertised  time  of  sailing,  each  pi* 
senger  is  to  receive  oiie  shilling  jwr  dt^ 
for  subsistence  money.    All  passengen  ii 
emigrant  ships  must  comply  with  the  A 
gulations  adopted  for  the  well-being  an 
government   of  all,   and    regard   thanft 
selves  for  the  whole  period  of  the  vovig 
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H  BBder  the  protection  and  ^dance  of  i 
tbe  medical  superintendent;  to  whom  the 
ftluy  snd  comfort  of  all  Uie  emigrants, 
nd  toe  intemal  order  and  economy  of  the 
lonl,  ve  absolutely  entrusted  during  the 
vonge 
Ktaj  loll-gprown  person  to  claim  the 
lUe  tf  the  articles  specified  in  tlio  Diet 
UUn:  women  entitled  to  receive  the 
mt  Btkons  as  men ;  children  from  one 
to  iNOteen  years  of  age,  half  rations; 
ifaitBiip  to  one  year  to  be  allowed  one 
fmrt  n  water  a  day,  hut  no  rations; 
tndbUrrai  of  twelve  years  of  age  to  be 
ited  SI  one  adult.  No  ships  are  allowed 
toeuif  passengers  on  more  than  two 
Mb^  ind  no  vessel  to  ship  more  pas- 

ri  than  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to .  every  two   tons  of  registered 
hMken, 
It  is  also  compulsory  for  everr  vessel 
tf  SOO  tons  to  carry  tioo  boats ;  it  of  300 
toa^  Une  boats ;  and  if  of  400  tons,  ^ur 
;  kitg:  me  of  these  to  be  a  lifeboat, 
I  fttad  wifch  floats,  buoys,  and  appliances 
I  ieue  -A  accidents  in  the  water;  and, 
t  fadj,  \o  emigrant  ship  shall  be  per- 
I  ■tted  t*  carry  g^unpowder,  vitriol,  raw 
Uos  gumo^  or  any  cargo  that  may  be 
rfeuiTe. 

TnXGI  ZTECESSAST  FOB  THE  YOYAGE, 

UB  Pbbcautions. — ^Though  the  owners 

■t  boand  to  keep  floats  and  life-buoys 

■Ktdiness,  it  often  happens  that  when 

>Mi  wanted  they  are  not  to  be  found ; 

%  if  kept  in  readiness  in  their  place, 

tef^  a  general  misfortune,  in  the  selfish 

mablc  i^ich  the  dread  of  danger  always 

INroke?,  it  generally  happens  that  such 

■titles  win  be  possessed  by  the  strongest 

t  the  fint  comer :  on  tliis  account,  each 

Oipant  family  should  provide  it«clf  with 

fte  necessary    apparatus    for    its    own 

detection,  and  keep  them  suspended  in  ; 

iflnrenicnt  place  in  its  own  berth.    See 

Anetions  given  for  Cork  Jacket. 

Re  necessary-    articles    which    every  I 

^Hgruit  will  require  as  an  outfit    for  i 

Ae  vojase  is  the  subject  which  will  next 

^Mmand  his  attention;  and  as  between 

Ae  time  of  his  leaving  these  shores  to 

*  mduBg  the  antipodes  ho  will  have 

te  pus  through  every  variation  of  tem- 

inttue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  hi? 

kif  properly    clothed    while    passing 

ftrangh  each.    This  maybe  effected  with- 

Mt  laying  in  a  costume  for.  each  season 

ke  nay  encounter  on  the  voyage. 

The  adviee  ffiven  by  those  who  have 
iVffitodly  made  the  Australian  voyage 
>  to  tsia  nothing  to  the  colonies  not 
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absolutely  needed  in  the  emigrant's  occu- 
pation: to  take  out  a  redundancy  of 
clothing  is  especially  impolitic,  as  all 
such  articles  can  be  obtained  as  abun- 
dantly and  cheaply  there  as  in  England ; 
besides,  by  so  aoing,  adding  materially 
to  the  bulk  of  his  luggage,  which  in 
everv  case  should  be  condensed  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible.  What  lA 
chiefly  required  is  a  couple  of  suits  of 
common  strong  slops,  with  a  sulHciency 
of  linen,  worsted,  and  cotton  stockings, 
and  a  few  handkerchiefs.  Formerly, 
when  no  washing  was  permitted  during 
the  voyage,  the  outfit  for  body  linen  for 
both  men  and  women  was  heavy  and 
expensive :  now,  however,  that  two  days 
in  the  week  ore  allowed  for  washing, 
much  less  clothin?  is  required.  The 
emigrant  is  warned  not  to  fall  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  old  clothes  arc 
good  enough  for  the  rough  duty  of  a 
sea  voyage,  that  very  rouglmess  requiring 
them  to  be  both  new  and  strong :  if  other- 
wise, the  constant  repairing  which  will 
be  necessary  with  both  male  and  female 
apparel  will  become  an  incessant  tax  on 
the  emigrant's  time  and  patience.  Both 
adults  and  children  should  wear  on  board 
light  but  not  thin-soled  shoes,  made  with 
buckles  or  elastic  sides,  strinj^s  being 
avoided  as  apt  to  lead  to  accident?.  In 
wet,  cold  weather,  or  whenever  the  decks 
are  damp,  thin  cork  soles  should  bo  worn 
in  the  shoes,  with  worsted  stockings  long 
enough  to  cover  the  knees ;  at  the  same 
time  the  trousers,  waistcoat,  and  the 
sleeves  of  the  coat  should  })e  lined  with 
flannel  or  pieces  of  an  old  blanket.  For 
females,  a  flannel  bandage  should  be 
passed  round  the  knees,  which,  with 
drawers,  the  cork  soles,  and  nn  extra 
petticoat,  will  be  apparel  sufficient.  When 
the  occasion  for  wearing  this  additional 
clothing  has  passed  away,  the  several 
articles  are  to  be  well  (.Iried,  and  put 
away  till  the  latitude  or  state  of  the 
weather  again  calls  them  into  use. 

The  following  list  of  articles  comprises 
actval  necessaries  which  every  emigrant 
mzLst  possess  on  the  voyage,  whether  aided 
by  the  Government  bounty  or  not:  of 
course  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the 
articles  are  entirely  at  the  oiitiou  of  the 
purchaser,  though  the  gfolden  rule  will  be 
realized  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  emigrant's 
voyag<», — "Enough  for  use,  and  nothing 
for  superfluity": — A  knife  and  fork;  a 
lea  and  table  spoon;  pewter  plate;  a 
hook  pot ;  a  pint  mug  for  tea  or  drink ; 
meat   dish;    water-can;    wasliinjr-basin 
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8orabbing-brush;  two  cabbage  nets;  half 
a  gallon  of  sand ;  flour  bag ;  Bath  brick ; 
two  sheets  of  sand-paper;  two  coarse 
canvas  aprons;  hammor  and  bag  of 
mixed  nails;  epmblet;  a  long  leather 
strap  and  bucldes  to  secure  the  bed  on 
deck,  when  twice  a  week  it  is  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  fresh  air  for  purification; 
and,  lastly,  three  pounds  of  marine  soap. 

As  these  articles  are  all  necessaries  of 
comfort  and  cleanliness, — the  latter  bo 
imperative  a  consideration  on  board  ship, 
— not  one  of  tlietn  can  he  dispensed 
with. 

Small  articles  which  require  to  be  dried 
— such  as  shoes — shoula  be  put  in  a 
cabbage  net,  and,  when  the  weather 
permits,  secured  to  the  shrouds  or 
rigging,  where  thej  can  be  dried 
thoroughly,  and  witnout  fear  of  losing 
them  overboard.  For  this  purpose  the 
emigrant  will  do  well  to  have  an  extra 
large  net  for  such  miscellaneous  articles. 

As  the  space  allowed  each  passenger 
is  limited  to  a  bare  sufficiencr^,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  encumber  the  berth  or 
compartment  given  to  each  emigrant  or 
famuy  with  needless  articles.  Every- 
thing* not  actually  wanted  on  the  voyage 
should  be  securely  packed  up  in  strong 
boxes,  properly  addressed  ana  numbered, 
and  sent  to  the  ship  some  day  or  two 
before  the  emigrant's  ^ing  on  board,  a 
list  being  made  at  the  tune  of  packing  of 
every  a]rt;icle  in  each  package,  accorcUng 
to  its  number,  so  that  if  anything  shoula 
be  wanted,  a  reference  to  the  list  will  show 
in  what  box  the  needed  article  will  be 
found,  and  by  this  means  save  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  searching  the  hold  for 
several  boxes,  and  having  to  unpack  many 
before  finding  what  may  be  wanted. 

The  emigrant  should  avoid  taking  manv 
trunks  into  his  berth  or  cabin,  as  in  rougn 
weather  they  will  be  thrown  about,  and 
often,  with  sufficient  violence  to  produce 
painful  bruises.  A  number  ot  lar^e 
strong  linen  ba^s,  suspended  by  nails 
round  the  partition,  or  from  the  bulk- 
heads, are  by  far  the  most  useful  and  con- 
venient receptacles  for  almost  everything 
required ;  indeed,  every  article,  if  possible, 
should  be  hung  either  &om  the  timbers 
overhead,  or  from  the  sides,  care  being 
taken  to  han^  those  articles  likely  to  be 
broken  by  cmlision  from,  the  deck.  To 
insure  order  and  comfort  in  his  cabin,  the 
«mi^*ant  should  devote  a  day  on  board, 
previous  to  embarking  his  family,  in 
arranging  his  space,  putting  up  nails — 
brass-hcMled  ones  being  pre^rable,  as  not 


so  liable  to  tear  the  clothes  if  caught  iqrat 
them. 

Besides  the  bags  for  clothes,  for  den 
and  dirty  linen,  there  should  bo  one  «r 
two  kept  for  the  children's  Atcbkb  bj 
ni^ht,  and  night-clothes  by  day,  nothiar 
bemg  left  at  any  time  that  can  knoot 
about  the  deck,  should  a  sudden  ftaim 
arise. 

The  following  articles  are  proTJded  hf 
the  ship  for  the  use  of  each  mesa  of  n 
emigrants  during  the  voyage,  but  axe  li 
be  given  up  to  the  steward  before  diseoi- 
barking : — 1  mess  kit,  with  handle;  1  tk. 
oval  dish,  14  inches  long  by  4  wide ;  1  tot 
round  butter  dish,  7  inches  wide  and  A; 
deep ;  1  bread-basket,  14  inches  long,  61- 
deep,  and  10  wide,  with  handles;  3  thzos^ 
pint  tin  pot«,  with  covers  and  bar-hooti^ 
for  boiling  water;  1  three-galloa  wmMT 
beaker,  properly  slung  for  use;  1  potaAk 
net ;  1  pudding  bag ;  and  1  mess  toweL  * 

BiETABY,  Ship  BEOi7LA.Tiovfl,  Aia^ 
Sanitabt   Suggestions. — The.  import 
tance  of  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  wA 
in  all  conditions  and  positions  of  life  Mft 
hardly  be  too  highly  ^timated ;  but  &tsfl^ 
and  on  a  long  voyage,  there  is  a  matter  oF 
still  greater  consequence  to  the  healths 
the  voyager  than  even  the  quantity  or  tilt 
quality  of  the  food,  and  that  is  varitljf^  '■ 
Such  IS  the  astringent  and  speinfic  ^eol 
of  sea  air  on  the  human  constitation,  ^^ 
during  a  long  voyage,  with  every  out 
paid  to  the  health  of  the  passengers  If 
as  far  as  possible  making  a  change  a 
the  aliment,  the  system  will  succumb,  lUM 
those  of  the  soimdest  constitution  Ml  ode 
under  that  most  prostrating  of  disease^ 
scurvy.    To  remedy  the  predisposition  tl 
this  scourge  of  the  mariner  and  all  coiB* 
polled  for  a  time  to  travel  by  sea,  mil 
JUICE,  the  most  portable  and  useM  of  il 
the  remedies  for  scurvy,  is  now,  hj  tibi 
legislature,  made  an  article  of  the  dietny 
scale  in  all  passenger  ships,  and  a  thiif 
as  necessary  to  be  taken,  after  a  short  c^ 
posure  to  the  sea  air,  as  the  meat  aal 
bread  which  form  the  daily  sustenaiMI 
of  the  crew.    In  all  well-conducted  shil^ 
the  property  of  liberal  owners,  the  P>Mjj» 
gers  are  not  put  upon  what  is  called  W 
regulation  dietary  for  two  or  three  dljl* 
after  sailing,  or  till  the  vessel  is  feirif  It. 
sea,  the  passengers  being  fed  on  fresh  mMtk 
potatoes,  vegetables,  and  bread,    Svfl^ 
day,  at  noon,  the  rations  are  given  out  a 
the  followingproportions  to  every  adfllt>* 
8  ounces  of  biscuit;  6  ounces  oi  poik  oj 
three  days  of  the  week,  and  6  ounces  of 
preserved  meat  on   the  three  alternate 
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dfji;  6  ooneee  of  flour  daily ;  3  ounces 
(if  flilmeal  daily ;  2  ounces  of  raisins  on 
Igor  days ;  1^  ounces  of  suet  on  four  days; 
^tf  apint  of  I>ea8  on  three  days  of  the 
ied[;  4  ounces  of  rice  on  two  days ;  4 
mees  (^preserved  potatoes  on  two  days; 
iomeeor  tea  on  four  days;  ^  ounce  of 
eoeoa  libs  on  three  days;  4  ounces  of 
■pr  en  three  days ;  2  ounces  of  traacle 
•fimrdays;  2  ounces  of  butter  on  two 
4ri;  &nd  3  quarts  of  water  daily.  Be- 
■an  tkese,  there  are  issued  weekly  to 
Mh  idjlt,  1  gill  of  mixed  pickles,  ^  ounce 
rfmstud,  2  ounces  of  salt,  and  {  ounce 
rf  pepper.  It  is  in  the  option  of  the 
■leon  to  order  for  all  childi-cn  under 
MCB  years,  4  ounces  of  rice,  or  3  ounces 
tf  ngo,  tluree  times  a  week,  in  lieu  of 
ftv  proporliom.  of  salt  meat. 
h  ecatrast  to  the  above  average  dietary 


necessary 

npiaite  for  heaRh,  and  which,  though 
hMBBAJ  considered  as  excessive,  will 
■id  a  good  criterion  at  all  times,  by 
lUi  the  emigrant  can  test  the  ship's 
^  and  judee  whether  he  is  honestly 
^  by  in  exchange  for  the  sum  paid  for 
bpassage. 

Mrs,  Chisholm's  scale  of  dietary  for 
>Mii  day$, — Bisdut,  3  pounds;  beef,  ^ 

K;  pork,  1  pound;  preserved  meat, 
r-^^;  soup  (bouilli),  1  pound;  fish, 
ipoond;  flour,  3^  pounds;  raisins,  ^ 
Piad;  preserved  fruit,  i  pound;  suet,  6 
i^iaees;  peas,  |  pint;  nee,  f  pound; 
^terred  potatoes,  \  pound;  carrots,  ^ 
P^nd;  tea,  1}  ounces;  coffee,  2  ounces; 
fpt,  f  pound ;  treacle,  |  pound ;  butter, 
f  iKmna;  cheese,  |  pound ;  oatmeal,  2 
^iBees;  lime  juice,  1  gill;  pickles,  1  gill; 
^Mard,  \  ounce ;  salt,  2  ounces ;  pepper, 
\  oance ;  water,  5  gallons  and  1  quart, 
^  every  infant  1  ^lon  and  3  quarts. 
However  liberally  the  owners  may  have 
hmn  up  their  food  tables,  the  best  and 
iQft  vigorous  of  appetites  will,  under  the 
KmotoBT  of  the  scene  and  the  sameness 
f  Ifae  met,  give  way,  when  the  most 
andr  viana  while  on  shore  would  be 
tg^aaed  as  a  priceless  boon.  The  emi- 
imA  ahoold  therefore,  if  possible,  provide 
imtdf  with  a  few  articles  to  which  he 
11^  TCsort  as  luxuries,  after  weeks  of  one 
imfbnn  regimen ;  of  such,  the  following 
i3L  be  found  the  most  useful : — a  ham,  a 
toed  tongue,  a  fe^  poimds  of  patent  flour, 
OBie  good  tea  and  lump  su&^ar,  a  jar  of 
rilnnt,  cabbage,  or  onion  pickle,  a  couple 
if  bottlee  of  wine,  the  same  of  brandy, 
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some  pots  of  jam,  and  a  supply  of  pre- 
served vegetables,  especially  if  there  are 
children.  For  other  requisites,  see  the 
concluding  section. 

All  passengers  not  on  the  sick  list  are 
to  rise  at  seven  in  the  morning,  at  which 
hour  the  galley  fire  is  lighted  ^r  the  day, 
the  cook  taking  care  tl^t  each  family  or 
mess  has  the  use  of  the  fire  at  the  hours 
fixed  for  them  by  the  master.  "When  the 
passengers  are  (vessed,  the  beds  are  to  be 
roUcd  up,  and  the  berth  or  dock  swept, 
and  all  the  dust  thrown  overboard  before 
breakfast,  the  hour  for  which  is  between 
eight  and  nine.  The  dinner-hour  is  one 
o'clock,  and  the  tea,  or  supper,  six  o'clock; 
the  fires  are  put  out  at  seven,  and  the 
passengers  are  expected  to  be  in  their  beds 
by  ten  o'clock.  After  that  hour  one  light 
will  bo  burned  at  the  main  hatch,  but  no 
naked  light  will  be  allowed  at  any  time, 
nor  any  smoking  permitted  between  decks. 
Two  days  in  the  week  are  allowed  for 
washing,  but  no  washing  or  drying  is 
alloweabotween  decks.  The  scuttles  and 
stern  ports,  when  the  weather  permits, 
are  to  oe  opened  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  closed  at  ten  at  night,  and  the  hatch- 
ways  kept  open  whenever  the  weather 
permits.  Twice  a  week  the  beds  are  to  bo 
well  aired  on  deck,  twice  a  week  the  pas- 
sengers are  to  put  on  clean  linen,  and,  on 
Sundays,  every  one,  clean  and  respectably 
dressed,  will  muster  at  ten  o'clock  for 
divine  service. 

As  it  is  the  pride  both  of  the  captain 
and  the  surgeon  to  land  their  passengers 
in  health  and  comfort,  every  one  on  board 
an  emigrant  ship  should  not  only  im- 
plicitly conform  to  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  the  safety  and  good  order  of  aU, 
but  assist  the  surgeon,  who  is  the  officer 
specially  entrusted  with  their  welfare,  in 
enforcing,  if  necessary,  those  moral  and 
sanitary  rules  framed  for  the  well-being 
of  all. 

In  the  narrow  limits  of  a  crowded  ship, 
to  preserve  many  hundred  men  and  women 
in  health,  under  so  many  changes  of  cli- 
mate, there  are  several  accessories  neces- 
sary beyond  mere  abundance  of  food  and 
water;  those  requisites  are  cleanliness— 
not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  the  berth  or 
dwelUng,  —  pure  air,  good  ventilation, 
cheerfumess,  and  exercise.  Cleanliness  of 
the  person  can  be  insured  by  the  daily 
ablution  with  soap  and  water,  and  by 
changing  the  body  linen  twice  a  week,  and 
by  the  weekly  use  of  the  shower-bath. 
When  the  ship  is  not  fitted  with  these 
requisites  for  both  sexes,  the  passengers- 
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should  construct  one  for  themselyes  by 
luuQgin^  a  bed-curtain  on  a  small  hoop, 
and  fixing  a  colander  in  the  centre;  a 
larger  hoop  can  then  be  stitched  to  the 
inside  of  the  curtain  half  way  down,  and 
the  whole  suspended  iroxa  the  deck.  A 
tub  placed  within  the  curtains  will  do  well 
enough  for  the  person  to  stand  in,  while 
a  friend  can  pour  a  few  large  jugs  of  water 
through  the  colander.  Cleanliness  of  the 
berth  must  bo  insured  by  sweeping  it  well 
out  daily,  and  once  a  week  washing  it 
thoroughly,  and  then  drying  it  completely 
by  hot  sand,  which  afterwards  can  be 
swept  up  and  preserved  for  a  future  use. 
"When  ihe  weather  permits  the  opening  of 
tho  scuppers  and  ports,  there  is  no  lack  of 
good  au-,  and  by  the  hatchway  perfect 
ventilation  is  insured ;  but  when,  during 
a  gale,  all  these  are  closed,  and  the  hatches 
are  battened  down,  the  state  of  the  ]pas- 
sengcrs  below  becomes  often  frightful  m  a 
de^ee,  for  few  vessels  are  fitted  with  a  pro- 
vision tomeet  such  a  contingency.  It  is  then 
that  the  means  we  shall  advert  to  presently 
— ^fumigation  with  vinegar  fumes — will  bo 
found  so  serviceable.  After  such  occasions, 
the  decks  too  often  become  wet ;  this  is  an 
evil  of  serious  magnitude,  and  should  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible  by  holy- 
stoning, swing  stoves,  or  by  sprinkling 
hot  sand  over  them.  Damp  decks  and 
draughts  are  two  of  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  sickness  on  board  ship. 

ExEBCiSE. — Among  several  hundreds 
of  men,  aU  their  lives  accustomed  to  active 
employment,  the  enforced  quietude  of 
shipboard  is  a  privation  almost  directly 
and  always  severely  felt.  Some  amount 
of  bodily  exercise  and  mental  occupation 
consequently  becomes  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  the  monotony  of  the  'tween  decks 
always  produces  a  crushing  e£fect  on  the 
spirits  of  the  men.  To  rectify  this  state 
of  things,  both  men  and  women  are  ad- 
mitted on  deck  for  a  certain  time,  at 
regular  hours,  in  groups  or  messes,  and  at 
any  time  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  working  of  tho  ship  will  permit 
it.  When  below,  however,  there  are  dumb 
bells,  and  other  moans  of  muscular  exer- 
cise, provided  for  the  men,  which  every 
male,  while  in  health,  should  use  at  least 
once  a  day.  The  surgeon,  at  the  same 
time,  is  enjoined  to  encourage  music  and 
dancing  among  the  emigrants;  and  as 
there  are  always  several  nmo  can  play  the 
violin,  flute,  and  accordion,  there  is  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  extemporizing  an  or- 
chestra; while  dancing,  whenever  tho 
state  of  the  ship  will  allow,  should  be 


indulged  in  at  least  two  nigphts  in  tk» 
week. 

The  mind  must  be  kept  employed  \f 
reading,  and  as  such  an  oppoitonitj'  Iv 
obtaining  information  may  never  ocmv 
again,  the  emigrant  should  provide  in. 
sdf  with  a  few  u^ht  and  interesthig  woA^ 
in  which  scientific,  historical,  aiS  sodi 
matters  are  combined.  Many  of  ftt 
weary  hours  of  the  tropical  days,  wbm 
the  heat  is  too  exhausting  for  any  bodih 
exertion,  may  be  passed  witii  infirai 
pleasure  to  all  if  one  of  a  party  «9 
volunteer  to  read  aloud  to  the  resL  lUi 
source  of  general  amusement  may  ll 
practised  by  a  good  reader  withofut  Mf 
fatigue,  as  he  and  his  party  redine  in  tki 
shade  near  the  port-holes,  or  under  tte 
bulwarks  beneath  the  awning  coverinffte 
deck.  It  is  on  long  voyages,  such  as  uum 
to  Australia,  that  some  of  the  best  taili 
of  the  disposition  may  be  shown  in  liUlt 
acts  of  mutual  kindness  and  acomminndfc 
tion ;  and  as  the  surgeon  will  establish  ■ 
set  of  rules,  so  that  everjrthing  shall  W 
done  at  a  proper  hour,  a  willing  and  utim 
passenger  has  it  in  his  power  to  show 
hundred  kindly  acts  to  those  less  ablaiM 
less  healthy  than  himself.  All,  in  &o<^  oM 
board  an  emigrant  ship,  and  bound  on  tU 
same  errand,  should,  for  the  time  ibej  MM 
on  shipboard,  endeavour  to  consider  wMM 
selves  as  of  one  family, — keep  togetiMQ 
sympathize  together,  and  aocommodiM 
each  other.  The  emigrant  should  pir* 
ticularly  avoid  interfering  with  the  caWt 
or  asking  assistance  from  any  of  A0 
officers,  except  the  surgeon,  w1h>  niO 
always  procure  him  what  is  wanted,  OS 
inform  him  how  to  obtain  it. 

Wateb. — This  at  sea  is  so  valoaUe  A 
commodity,  that  every  passenger  is  bond 
to  be  as  spanng  of  his  allowance  as  poarih^ 
and  never  waste  a  needless  drop.  WhOl 
the  water,  as  it  often  will  do  in  tl^tropM^ 
becomes  for  a  time  foul  and  muddy,  af0 
grains  of  powdered  alum  stirred  ««<•• 
gl<iss  will  instantly  jprecipitate  alii  tii 
objectionable  matter,  and  make  it  eU0 
and  perfectly  wholesome.  Or  it  may  It 
filtered  and  rendered  limpid  by  placinff'l 
piece  of  charcoal  in  the  throat  of  a  Vftn^ 
wood  funnel,  and  running  it  off  inlot 
clean  vessel.  Eor  the  modo  of  iDakn| 
family  filters,  see  Filter.  With  legoi 
to  water,  the  emigrant  should  remeouM' 
that  while  he  is  served  with  the  ««!P*]j^ 
measure^  the  stock  laid  in  is  computai 
by  the  old  measure,  making  a  differeoei 
of  one-fifth. 

Medical  Hints  akd  Suoossiiovik 
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■nOAXXT  WITH  SSGAKl)  TO  YEUAUi 

ElloBAJiTS. — The  cftusc  of  so  much 
■fiering  during  the  first  weeks  at  sea  from 
ttit  putEBting  afiection  colled  sca-sick- 
iM  is  by  no  xncans  so  frciiucntlj  the 
nnk  of  the  motion  of  the  ship  on  the 
faaia  and  nerrous  system  as  is  supposed, 
hU  praeeeds,  perhaps  in  seven  coses  out 
tttm,  from  the  individual  goin^  on  board 
lilkmt  any  preparation — onj  annealing 
rftke  eonsatution — ^for  the  great,  indee(^ 
tks  total  change  that  takes  place  between 
•lib  on  shore  and  one  at  seo, — o  change  of 
ii^  habits,  ocoimation,  and  air.  Ten  ilajrs 
Woe  the  time  fixed  for  sailing,  tho  cmi- 
put  should  commence  a  course  of  medi- 
ae; one  that  shall  not  only  tlioroughly 
deuw  the  alomach  and  bowols,  but  shall 
A  the  lame  time  stimulote  tho  chief 
t^pos  oonnected  with  the  aHmentarv 
■aal,  the  liver,  and  kidneys,  to  throw  on 
^r  obstruction  on  their  functions,  and, 
nfly,  to  open  and  cleanse  all  the  pores 
tfthoddn.  For  these  purposes  ho  should 
lab  a  compound  oolocynth  pill  night  and 
Mning  for  three  days,  a  5- grain  blue 
|1  on  the  fourth  day,  and,  a  few  hours 
I  AnraidSk  ft  dose  of  salts  and  senna  to 
waj  all  off.  After  a  rest  of  two  or  three 
fai,  he  should  resume  tho  colocynth  pills, 
vng  one  a  day,  and  a  tumbler  half  full 
tfliie  decoction  of  dandelion  twice  a  day; 
■4  tho  day  previous  to  his  going  on 
vd,  he  sb^ould  take  a  warm  b&th,  and 
^  in  it,  thoroughly  cleanse  his  skin 
*i&  ttmp  and  the  fiesh-brush. 
FemaieB  should  adopt  the  some  course 
■  eveiy  respect,  regulating  the  number 
tf  the  pills  taken  to  their  requii-ements, 
■d  reducing  the  dose  of  the  blue  pill  to 

Children  should  be  given  senna  and 
%ua,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  though, 
■^general,  they  suffer  less  than  adiUts 
OMn  sickness. 

Die  constipating  effect  of  the  sea  oir 
^  been  already  referred  to,  and  as  it  lias 
^  power  of  checking  the  discharge  of  all 
^  teeretions,  the  emigrant  must  always 
■Kmde  against  an  evil  which,  if  not 
Betified  in  tim^  might  soon  prostrate 
SB  with  illness;  and  as  the  medical 
leer  is  only  expected  to  be  called  to  treat 
iseaie,  it  is  the  emigrant's  duty,  as  long 
I  possible,  to  keep  ms  system  in  heolth. 
V  this  purpose  he  should  take  with  him 
io  or  tluree  boxes  of  compound  oolocynth 
iUs,  and  one  box  of  blue  pills  of  3 
mins  each.  Of  the  first  he  should  toke 
irre  or  four,  and  of  the  latter,  one  a  wn^k, 
Tiding  the  periods  into  every  second  or 
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third  day.  Among  the  medical  stores  of 
the  ship  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
motors  and  young  children  are  stout 
and  preserved  milk,  and  it  is  at  the  option 
of  the  surgeon  to  allow  every  suckling 
mother  a  pmt  of  stout  daily,  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  health  of  the 
children,  will  the  milk  be  distributed  for 
their  use.  The  next  medical  store  common 
to  all,  but  seldom  commenced  with  till 
after  tho  third  week  at  sea,  is  the  lime 
JUICE.  This  inraluable  remedy  is  de- 
livered every  day  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  each  person,  with  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  sugar  to  mix  with  it. 

Draughts  and  damp  decks  are  two  of 
the  chief  enemies  on  a  sea  voyage.  To 
guard  against  these,  tho  joints  arc  to  bo 
protected  by  worm  stookmgs  and  flannel 
bondages,  and  by  good  shoes,  and  cork 
soles  inside.  Women  seldom  need  more 
than  two  strong  g^wns,  with  coarse 
aprons  when  at  work;  while  the  best 
dresses  for  children  are  strong  unbleached 
overalls,  and  as  little  under  clothing  as 
possible.  The  mother  who  has  to  take  on 
infant  on  board,  or  she  who  expects  to  bo 
confined  on  the  voyage,  should,  for  some 
time  before  her  embarkation,  obtain  from 
her  friends  oil  the  old  cotton  or  linen  she 
can  procure,  and  manufacture  them  into 
napkins,  of  which  she  must  hove  very 
many  dozens ;  for,  as  t/iese  cannot  be  ns&l 
again  on  board  ship,  and  must,  tho 
moment  they  are  removed,  go  through  the 
port-hole,  unless  she  be  toeil  supplied,  the 
mother  will  be  very  unpleasantly  situated. 

There  is  on  item  of  such  importance  to 
the  comfort  of  the  emigrant,  that  it  must 
on  no  occount  be  omitted  as  trivial,  but 
procured  at  once,  either  by  the  husband 
or  wife.  Tliis  is  cither  some  quires  of 
common  brown  paper,  or  a  few  parcels  of 
tho  waste  paper  sold  to  the  shops  for 
making  up  parcels ;  there  should  also  be 
a  bag  m  the  berth  particularly  reserved 
for  this  most  requisite  article. 

As  the  emigrant  appsoaclies  the  tropics, 
there  is  no  average  he  will  desire  more 
ea^ly  than  an  effervescing  draught.  On 
this  acooimt,  a  bottle  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  another  of  tartaric  acid,  should  form 
important  items  of  his  sea  stock,  lioth 
articles  should  be  put  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  an  egg-spoon  kept  beside  them 
to  measure  out  tho  quantities  into  tho 
glass  Required  for  tho  draught;  a  full 
spoonful  of  the  soda,  and  nearly  as  much 
of  the  acid,  being  sufficient  for  half  a  pint 
of  water. 

The  following  articles  should  bo  made 
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part  of  the  domestic  sea  stock  of  every 
emigrant  and  family,  as  matters  of  com- 
fort and  health: — ^  poimd  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  7  pound  of  tartaric  acid,  1  pound 
of  violet  powder,  a  piece  of  adhesive  and 
court  plaster,  a  few  bars  of  "Windsor  soap, 
4  ounces  of  lavender  water,  a  little 
aromatic  vinegar,  4  ounces  of  strong 
acetic  acid  (strong  vinegar,  to  fumigate 
the  berth  by  pouring  a  few  drops  on  a 
heated  shovel),  6  or  8  dozen  of  colocynth 
pills,  3  dozen  of  blue  pills,  needles,  thread, 
worsted,  waste  paper,  6  ounces  of  extract 
of  lead  (for  bruises,  cuts,  and  lotions), 
tooth-powder,  a  quart  of  lemon  juice  for 
private  use,  powdered  alum,  and  a  piece 
of  charcoal. 

EMMENAGOGUES.— Acompound 
Greek  word,  signifying  "  to  lead,  or  con- 
duct by  the  month ; "  a  class  of  medicines 
which  exercise  a  direct  action  on  the 
uterus,  or  womb,  provoking  the  natural 
periodical  secretion  of  that  organ.  A  few 
of  the  articles  embraced  in  the  following 
list  are  only  indirectly  emmenagogues, 
stimulating  the  uterus  by  sympathy 
through  the  neighbouring  organs ;  such 
as  cantharides,  by  its  action  on  the  blad- 
der, and  aloes,  by  its  stimulating  the 
rectum. 

EMMENAaoGUES. — Castor,  assafoetida, 
galbanum,  iron,  mercujy,  aloes,  hellebore, 
savine,  ergot  of  rye,  white  mustard  seed, 
rue,  juniper,  madder,  and  musk. 

Purgatives  may  be  made  to  act  as  em- 
menagogues by  using  such  articles  as  prin- 
cipally operate  on  the  rectum.  Diuretics, 
in  the  same  way,  by  exerting  a  strong 
action  on  the  bladder,  and  tonics,  when 
judiciously  combined,  may  also  be  made 
equally  effective. 

EMOLLIENTS.— Such  medicines  or 
applications  as  soften,  relax,  and  soothe 
an  affected  part.  Emulsions  of  honey, 
gum,  sugar,  and  eggs,  are  among  the  chief 
internal  articles ;  and  poultices,  fomenta- 
tions, and  hot  water,  the  best  of  the  ex- 
ternal. 

EMPHYSEMA,  or  Wind  Dropsy,  as 

it  is  sometimes  popularly  called. — lliis 

disease  is  a  swelling  of  a  part  or  the  whole 

body,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 

cells  of  the  cellular  tissue.    Emphysema  is 

most  frequently  caused  by  a  fractured  rib, 

which,  laceratmg  the  lungs,  causes — by 

L     intHfamt  inspiration  of  the  lungs — the  air 

fc'  lb  enter  the  cellular  tissue,  tifi  it  is  gra- 

K;  ^b*i^7  diffused  over  the  body.     It  also 

B  MkuM  from  wounds  in  the  throat,  or  from 

B  fanniy  to  the  lungs  or  windpipe.    The 

M  <w|j  cKiMiM  with  which  emphysema  can 


be  confounded  is  that  of  genearal  dro{i^ 
or  anasarca ;  from  this,  however,  it  ■ 
easily  distinguished  by  the  crackling  boobA 
produced  under  the  fingers  by  handliir 
the  iswollen  part,  and  hj  the  absence  « 
the  pits  when  pressed,  which  alwra 
show  when  water  is  the  cause  of  w 
distension. 

This  is  so  purely  a  surgical  case,  uA 
one  in  which  no  non-professional  penooi 
could  be  expected  to  prescribe,  that  ife 
will  be  sufEcient  for  us  to  say  that  Ao 
ordinary  mode  of  treatment  is  byfreqaeflk 
small  bleedings,  by  puncturing  the  do^ 
where  the  swelling  is  most  apparent  ana 
troublesome,  and  by  a  steady  pressnn^ 
kept  up  by  means  of  bandages. 

EMPIKIC. — A  person  who  practise!  ■ 
profession  on  merely  experimental  kiwir- 
ledge,  and  repudiates  aU  the  dogmas  and 
rules  of  the  science.  The  word  is  now 
confined  to  any  quack  or  unlicensed  pia» 
titioner. 

EMPLASTRUM.— The  phannaee* 
tical  name  for  a  plaster, — as  enij^lasirwm 
litharaf/rij  litharge  plaster,  or  diachjkiiu 

EMPYEMA.— This  word  signifies  na*- 
ter  within  a  cavity,  and  though  gencnl^ 
confined  in  its  meaning  to  a  collection « 
pus  in  the  chest,  may  also  imply  a  simibit 
accumulation  in  the  abdomen.    EmpyoBil 
is  merely  the  result  of  a  previous  cause— 
an  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  tttf , 
lungs,  liver,  or  other  organ, — and  camM^ 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  disease.   fUi 
symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  chronic  plfli^ 
nsy,  and  the  treatment  consists  in  anti- 
cipating the  efforts  of  nature  to  effect  ■ 
cure,  by  punctming  the  cavity  and  drs^ 
ing  off  the  matter  collected.    See  Ti^ 

PI  KG. 

EMPYREUMA,  ob  EMPYEBIT- 
MATIC— By  this  term  is  understooi 
that  rtuik,  burnt  smell  peculiar  to  wood 
when  distilled  under  certain  conditiooii 
it  is  this  odour  that  gives  to  tar,  creosoln 
and  smoked  meats  their  distinguishiiC 
feature.  Any  vegetable  substance  sevcrijf 
scorched  is  said  to  have  an  empyreoma&i 
smell. 

EMTJLGENT  VESSELS.  —  9am 
vessels,  arteries,  and  veins  supposed  by 
the  old  anatomists  to  milk  out  or  stnii 
the  serum  from  the  kidneys. 

EMULSION.— A  soft,  smooth  liqi» 
confection,  sometimes  made  with  ^ 
eggs,  and  honey,  or  with  ahnonds,  sngBi 
gum,  and  water. 

Emulsions  are  generally  inrepared  ftj 
colds  and  coughs,  though  purg^ve  aw 
diuretic  medicines  may  be  xnade  intoeBDU* 
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audi  as  when  castor  oil  is  rubbed 
down  with  mucilage  and  sjrup,  and  tur- 
pn^ne  combined  with  the  jolk  of  egg. 
ii&  pectoral  cough  emulsion,  the  folio w- 
^gprescriptioii  will  be  found  useful  and 
ipMable.    Take  of— 
Sweet       almonds 
(Uanched)    ....    1  ounce. 
.  Lump  suear  .    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 
Powderea  gum  arabic  .    3  drachms. 
Water,  to  make  .    .    .16  ounces. 
Bett  the  almonds,  gum,  and  sugar  with 
t&w  drops  of  water  into  a  soft  paste, 
Am  rub  steadily  down  with  the  rest  of 
Ai  wat»,  adding  it  by  small  quantities 
tiD  the  whole  is  ma^  into  a   smooth 
■ixhue,  strain  through  muslin,  and  add 
Ai  following  articles : — 
Bjnxp  ca  tolu      ...    1  ounce. 

Paregoric 1  ounce. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  .    i  ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  a  16-ounce  mixtiu^,  of 
1^  a  tablespoonful  may  be  taken  when- 
tnr  the  cough  is  troublesome. 

INAMEL.~Ihis   substance,   which 

Wan  the  teeth  fiom  the  crown  to  the 

Mk  of  each  tooth,  is  the  hardest  of  all 

'■mal  substances,  and  naturally  so,  to 

iNrc&t  it  from  being  acted  upon  by  what 

ttf  be  taken  into  the  mouth  or  stomach ; 

A  >  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  and  ex- 

J^ly  smooth  and  glossy  on  its  surface. 

•  is  most  judiciously  disposed,  being 

iiiker  and  liarder  on  those  teeth  which 

■tmost  used,  and  on  those  parts  of  them 

4flro  the  greatest  friction  occurs.    Por 

Ae  scienti^  account  of  the  disposition 

tf  the  enamel  in  its  fibrous  threads  and 

Mites,  with  the  special  difference  between 

Ae  enamel  of  the  human  teeth  and  those 

^the  lower  animals,  we  must  refer  to 

^Wessor  Owen's  account  of  the  subject. 

Ihe  enamel,  like  the  bone  below  it,  and 
ft  viuch  it  forms  the  compost,  is,  like  that 
^■eiure,  supplied  with  its  quadruple  set 
<f  vessels,  and,  like  it,  subject  to  corrosion, 
tflammation,  decay,  absorption,  and  death. 
leeTsETH. 

Enamel  chemically  consists  of  the  phos- 
dutte^  carbonate,  and  fiuate  of  lime,  mag- 
lena,  soda,  and  water. 
ENAETHKOSIS.— The  name  given  by 
Bitomists  to  those  articulations  of  the 
mman  body  which  have  a  ball  and  socket, 
■ch  as  the  shoulder  and  the  hip. 
SKCEPHALIC— All  the  organs  and 
wta  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  skidl 
le  ealled  encephalic. 
INCYSTED.— Sy  this  term  surgeons 
mderstand  all  such  tumours  or  swellings 
■  are  oomtained  within  a  bag,  sac,  or 
S7» 


cyst.  The  most  frequent  form  of  the 
encysted  tumour  is  found  on  the  head, 
where  it  often  appears  in  numbers  at 
one  time,  and  attains  considerable  size, 
necessitating  removal  on  account  of  their 
unsightly  appearance.    See  Tumoub. 

ENDEMIC.  —  Endemic  diseases  are 
such  maladies  as  are  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  situations  or 
countries ;  as  ague  to  Lincolnshire,  goitre 
to  Switzerland,  and  the  jplica  Polonica  to 
Poland.  Diseases,  however,  may  be  both 
endemic  and  epidemic  at  the  same  time. 
See  DiSBASE. 

ENDIVE.— A  well-known  plant  largely 
used  as  a  salad.  The  decoction  of  this 
plant  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  cooling 
antiscorbutic  and  diuretic. 

ENDOSMOSIS.  —  The  property  by 
which  a  lighter  fluid  passes  through  a 
denser  medium  into  a  space  bejond ;  while 
the  property  by  which  a  bghter  fluid 
passes  out  of  the  space  that  contains  it 
through  a  denser  medium  is  called  exos- 
mosis,  SeeA3SOBPTioir,andATTBACTiON, 
Capillabt.  It  is  by  the  application  of 
these  two  properties  that  hides  can  now 
be  tanned  in  as  many  days  as  they  for- 
merly took  months  to  effect. 

ENEMA. — A  glyster  or  injection.  The 
apparatus  now  used  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  a  glyster  is  called  an  enema 
syringe.    See  Injectioit. 

ENNUI. — Mental  lassitude,  weariness, 
and  incapacity  for  all  work  or  occupation. 
The  French  regard  ennui  in  the  light  of 
a  disease,  a  species  of  hypochondria.  See 
Lassitude. 

ENSIFORM  CAETILAGE.  —  The 
sword-shaped  cartilage;  the  cartilage 
that,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the 
breast-bone,  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
false  ribs,  and  terminates  at  what  is  called 
the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

ENTEEA,  OB  ENTERIC.  —  The 
entrails  or  bowels;  properly  speaking, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.    See  Intestines. 

ENTERITIS.  See  Inflammation 
OF  THE  Bowels. 

ENTEROCELE.— A  rupture  of  the 
bowels.    See  Ruptube. 

ENTROPIUM  AND  EXTROPIUM.— 
Surgical  terms  for  the  turning  in  and 
turning  out  of  the  eyeUd.  In  one  case, 
the  lashes  rub  on  the  base  of  the  eye, 
causing  constant  pain  and  shedding  of 
tears ;  m  the  other,  the  ball  of  the  eye  is 
exposed  to  all  the  accidents  of  dust  and  air. 

EPICRANIUM.  —  The  scalp,^or  in- 
teguments covering  the  skull. 
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EPIDEMIC  diseases  are  such  as  are 
universally  prevalent  in  a  district  or 
country  at  the  same  time,  and  which, 
after  having  endured  for  a  certain  period, 
decline  and  finally  die  out,  at  least  for  the 
season.  Thus,  influenza  and  cholera  are 
examples  of  epidemic  diseases.    See  Bis- 

EASES 

EPIDEEMIS.— The  covering  of  the 
skin;  the  scarf 'Skin,  or  cuticle.  See 
Skin. 

EPIDIDYMIS.  — A  name  given  to 
a  small  ohlong  gland  appertaining  to  men 
in  the  scrotum. 

EPIGASTEIC— One  of  the  regions 
into  which  the  abdomen  is  divided,  over 
the  stomach ;  the  central  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  belly.    See  ABDOiiEN. 

EPIGLOTTIS.— The  name  given  to 
the  small  oblong  cartilage  which,  like  a 
trap-door  or  valve,  stands  at  the  side  of 
the  glottis,  or  entrance  to  the  organ  of 
voice,  and  which,  during  the  act  ot  swal- 
lowing, falls  over  the  opening,  and  effec- 
tually prevents  anything  entering  the 
windpipe.    See  Digestion,  cut, 

EPILEPSY,  or  the  Falxjito  Sick- 
ness.—  There  are  few  diseases  more 
ghastly  to  witness,  or  more  serious  to 
the  sufferer,  than  epilepsy. 

Causes. — Great  irritation  of  the  ner- 
vous  system,  some  organic  affection  of  the 
brain,  worms,  and  hereditary  predispo- 
sition. 

Epilepsy  may  attack  persons  of  all  de- 
grees of  constitution — as  the  stout  and  the 
thin,  the  tall  and  the  short,  the  child  and 
adult,  man  or  woman.  With  children 
there  is  great  probability  that  th'ft  disease 
may  pass  off  on  their  reaching  the  age  of 
puberty ;  but  with  the  adult  the  chances 
of  relief  are  small  indeed. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  is  always  sud- 
den, accompanied  with  instant  losp  of  sense 
and  motion, — the  patient,  if  standing,  by 
the  giving  way  of  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  falling,  or  being  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground,  the  throat  emitting  a  pecu- 
liar sharp  cry.  Violent  contortions  agitate 
the  body,  while  convulsive  spasms  work 
every  muscle  of  the  face,  which  becomes 
hideously  distorted,  drawn  on  one  side, 
and  towards  one  of  the  shoulders ;  the  eyes 
are  rigidly  set  and  staring,  or  roll  fright- 
fully in  their  orbits;  the  countenance 
becomes  of  a  leaden  hue;  the  veins  are 
swollen  and  turgid;  and  a  foam,  like  a 
horse's  champ,  issues  from  the  firmly-closed 
jaws,  between  which  the  tongue  protrudes, 
olack  and  bleeding,  firom  the  cutting  teeth. 
The  entire  body  is  in  a  constant  state  of 


convulsion,  the  legs  are  violently  j^al 
out,  and  the  hands  and  arms  in  oeas^MI 
motion. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  spasni 
cease,  a  glimmering  Qi  sense  retunu  fbr  % 
moment,  and  then  the  patient  sinks  intl 
a  profound  sleep,  drawmg  short,  heavy, 
stertorous  breaths  ^  till,  after  many  houni 
sometimes  a  whole  -day,  he  wakes,  ex- 
hausted and  conscious,  but  quite  oblivioos 
of  what   has   happened.     Though  tho 
attack  is  always  sudden  and  unexpeotaA. 
by  those  around  him,  the  patient  hm 
always  a  foreknowledge  of  ^e  comiqg' 
fit,  either  by  a  great  deprrasion  of  spirit!  cr 
unusual  vivacity,  sparks  flitting  before  \m 
eyes,  noise  in  his  ears,  and  by  that  eoU. 
creeping  feeling  that  steals  over  the  bodjj^ 
gradually  ascending  from  the  nerves  OE 
the  feet  till  it  vanishes  in  the  brain,  and. 
called  the  aura  epileptica. 

There  are  two  objects  sought  for  in  te 
treatment  of  this  disease  uiat  must  Iw 
borne  in  mind, — to  abat«  the  violence  oC 
the  fit,  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Treatment. — ^The  first  thing  to  be  don« 
with  a  person  in  an  epileptic  fit  is  to  »- 
strain  his  muscular  convulsions,  preven* 
knocking  of  the  head  on  the  stones,  Mid 
the  bruising  of  the  legs  and  arms,  b* 
forcibly  holding  the  members ;  a  picee  v 
wood  or  leather  must  next  be  placed  be- 
tween the  teeth,  to  save  the  tongue  froio 
being  bitten  through ;  and  after  untjiag 
all  ligatures  about  the  body,  if  there  ba 
much  congestion  of  the  head  he  must  b© 
bled,  either  from  the  arm,  temporal  artem 
or  jugular  vein.  When  there  is  no  actotf 
plethora  of  the  head,  an  emetic  of  S 
scruples  of.  sulphate  of  zinc  should  bj 
given  as  soon  as  possible,  hot  mustara 
poultices  applied  to  the  feet  and  thighs 
and  the  fumes  of  ammonia  held  imder  ^ 
nostrils.  As  soon  as  the  emetic  has  (^>©* 
rated,  doses  of  the  following  mixture  arj 
to  be  given  till  the  paroxysm  passes  ofij 
the  hewl  at  the  same  time  being  kept  cool 
with  vinegar  and  water.    Take  of — 

Spirits  of  lavender   .    .    ^  ounce. 

Sal  volatile      ....    2  dracbms. 

Tincture  of  musk     .     .    1  drachm. 

Camphor     water,      to 
make         6  ounces. 

Spirits     of     sulphuric 

ether 1|  drachmB. 

Mix,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  evciy 
three  hours. 

As  soon  as  the  convulsive  ly^ptontf 
have  been  subdued,  the  bowels  are  to  b« 
acted  upon  by  placing  one  or  two  drops  cd 
croton  oil  on  the  tongue,  and  giving  4 
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dndun  of  Epsom  salts,  and  1  drachm  of 
orbooate  cf  magnesia,  rubbed  down  in 
papenaint  water. 

'Ine  ehicf  treatment,  however,  lies  in 
jKreating  the  reourrence  of  the  disease, 
ad  for  this  purpose  the  mineral  tonics, 
lift  ocoasiona]  doses  of  quinine,  are  the 
■ort  sonriceable,  keeping  the  bowels  open 
W  a  rhubarb  and  calomel  pill.  When 
ie  patient  complains  of  drowsiness,  pain 
k  the  head,  and  general  torpidity  after 
fte  paroxyims,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
kilter  the  spine  or  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
■  apply  the  cupping  glasses,  or  what  is 
tftm  better  than  either,  establish  a  seton 
ii  the  neck.    Seelssirs. 

The  following  mineral  tonic  remedies 
mj  be  employed,  one  after  the  other, 
(BBtinuing  each  for  at  least  a  fortnight ; 
or  one  of  them  may  be  continued  to  the 
ad,  if  it  suit  the  constitution :  the  vege- 
Me  tonic  mixture  prescribed  to  be  used, 
ikterer   may    bo    the  mineral   course 
idopted. 
Tmie  Pillt.—^o.  1.  Take  of— 
Sulphate  of  sine  ...  25  grains. 
Powdered  Colombo  .    .    1  drachm. 
Powdered  ginger     .    .    ^  drachm. 
Extract  of  gentian  .    .       enough  to 
■ike  into  a  mass,  which  divide  into  thirty 
|3b;  one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  copper  .    .  15  grains. 
Powdered  rhubarb   .    .    2  scruples. 
Crumbs  of  bread      .    .    2  scruples. 
Kxtract  of  gentian  .    .       enough  to 
like  a  mass,   which  divide  into  thirty 
plW:  one  every  four  hours. 
No.  3.  Take  of— 

titrate  of  silver  ...  10  trains. 
.    Powdered  ginger      .    .    ^  drachm. 
Powdered  Colombo  .    .    2  scruples- 
Extract  of  gentian  .    .       enough  to 
»ke  a  mass,  which  divide  into  thirty 
pffls;  one  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 
T^ie  Mixture. — ^Tako  of— 

Hops 2  drachms. 

Gmger  root    ....    1  drachm. 

Qoaisia 1  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  {wtass     .    3  drachms. 
Boiling  water      ...    1  quart. 
Infuse  fur  eight  hours,  strain,  and  add,  by 
"uxing  in  a  mortar- 
Quinine      ^  drachm. 

^:  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
tiiree  times  a  day.  Change  of  air,  cold 
hithing,  exercise^  and  a  sufficiently  nutri- 
tive diet. 

Electricity,  as  a  remedial  agent,  must 
Qot  be  omittisd  in  the  after  treatment  of 
^  disease,    for  the  mode  of  employ- 
SSI 


ment,   see   MedioaIi    Galyaitibm,    os 

EliEOTBICITY. 

EPIPHYSES.— The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  protuberances  seen  on 
the  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  and 
attached  by  cartilage  to  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.  In  childhood,  and  before  these  pro-^ 
tuberances  become  thoroughly  ossified, 
they  are  easily  separated  by  a  blow  or  a 
fall :  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
epiphysis  of  the  elbow  joint,  when  great 
care  is  necessary,  in  reducing  the  fracture, 
to  keep  the  arm  straight,  and  in  such  a 
position  that  the  contracting  muscles  may 
not  draw  the  dislocated  piece  of  bone  from 
its  proper  position. 

EPIPLOCELE.— A  rupture  in  which 
the   omentum   only  is  protruded.     See 

EUPTUBB. 

EPISPASTICS.— An  antiquated  name 
for  a  class  of  medicines  which  draw  tho 
humours  to  one  part,  or  in  other  words, 
blisters:  any  counter-irritant  which  will 
induce  heat,  redness,  and  pain.  Mustard, 
euphorbium,  tartar  emetic,  pitch,  nettles, 
and  cantharidcs,  with  issues,  &c.,  may  be 
so  classed. 

EPISTAXIS.— Bleeding  from  one  or 
other  of  the  nostrils.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  nose.    See  Nosb. 

EPITHELIUM.— The  red  part  of  the 
lips ;  that  delicate  cuticle  onlv  found  on 
the  inner  lips  of  the  mouth  &na.  pudenda, 

EPITHEM.— Any  liquid  appHcation 
to  the  body,  as  lotion,  fomentation,  or 
liniment.    See  Piline. 

EPSOM  SALTS.— There  are  few  drugs 
more  universally  known  or  more  generaUy 
used  than  Epsom  salts,  and  in  certain  dis- 
eases, none  more  beneficial.  The  town  of 
Epsom,  from  whence  the  name  of  the  salt 
has  been  derived,  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  saline  purgative  spas,  and  invalids 
used  to  flock  there  to  drink  the  waters  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health.  Since  chemistry, 
however,  has  discovered  tho  constituent 
principles  of  the  water,  and  found  that 
their  medicinal  properties  depend  upon  a 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  and  mag- 
nesia, the  spas  have  been  deserted,  and  the 
salt — "sulphate  of  magnesia" — obtained 
much  more  abundantly  and  infinitely 
cheaper  from  sea-water,  or  rather  from 
the  bittern,  the  liquid  loft  after  extracting 
common  salt  from  the  sea-water.  Epsom 
salts  are  also  obtained  from  the  magne- 
sian  limestone,  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Peopbeties  and  Dose. — Epsom  salts 
are  largely  employed  as  an  active  and 
cooling  purgative ;  and  in  aU  infiammAiot^ 
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diseases,  dropsies,  or  wherever  saline  pur- 
pativcs  are  demanded,  become  one  of  our 
Best  and  safest  remedies.  Though  so  be- 
neficial in  all  plethoric  habits  of  hodj,  and 
useful  as  a  purgative  to  males,  Epsom 
salts  should  never  be  given  to  females, 
except,  perhaps,  in  active  disease. 

Large  doses  of  this  salt  should  always 
be  avoided,  as  thev  are  apt  to  produce 
great  exhaustion ;  besides,  such  doses  are 
quite  unnecessary,  as  half  an  ounce,  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  acts  quite 
as  efficiently  as  an  ounce  and  a  half  taken 
in  a  small  quantity  of  liquid.  The  un- 
pleasant taste  of  Epsom  salts  may  be 
counteracted  by  mixing  one-fourth  of  com- 
mon salt  with  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  dry- 
ing it  in  the  oven  till  all  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization is  driven  off,  and  then  dissolving 
the  powder  in  a  tumbler  of  wat«r,  and 
drinking  the  whole  oS  at  a  dose.  The 
nauseous  taste  may  be  greatly  blunted  by 
squeezing  the  nose  while  drinking,  and 
putting  a  bit  of  orange-peel  into  the 
mouth  before  removing  the  fingers  an<^ 
thumb  from  the  nose. 

In  inflammatory  fevers,  where  a  quick 
action  on  the  bowels  is  required,  the 
strength  and  efficacy  of  the  salts  may  be 
very  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of 
^  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic. 

To  persons  of  a  sanguineous  tempera- 
ment, or  plethoric  habits,  where  with  con- 
stipation there  is  impaired  digestion,  the 
following  form  of  takmg  Epsom  salts  will 
be  found  highly  beneficial,  particularly  so 
if  1  grain  of  quinine,  6  grains  of  dried 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  2  grains  of  ginger 
axe  taken  as  a  powder,  an  hour  before 
dinner.    Take  of — 

Bed  rose  leaves    .    . 

Cardamoms  bruised 

Epsom  salts    .    .    • 

Boiling  water .    .    . 
Stirring  the  whole  together,  and  in^sing 
for  four  hours ;  then  add —  ■ 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  .    ^  drachm. 
Strain,  and  take  two  or  three  tablcspoon- 
ftds  every  morning,  or  every  other  morn- 
ing, according  to  curcumstances. 

ERECTILE  TISSUE.— An  extremely 
sensitive  and  highly  organized  tissue  of 
the  body,  forming  a  distinct  conformation. 
There  are  two  examples  of  it  in  the  female, 
and  one  in  the  male.    See  Bepboduc- 

TlOlf,  OBaANB  OP. 

ERECTOE.— The  name  of  a  pair  of 
small  muscles,  whose  duty  is  to  elevate  the 
organs  to  which  they  are  attached. 

ERGOT  OF  UYE.—Comutum  secale, 
or  the  Spur  of  Rye.    This  is  one  of  the 


2  drachms. 
2  drachms. 
2  ounces. 
10  ounces. 


most  remarkable  dru^  in  the  Vharaa' 
copoeia,  considering  its  nature  and  iil 
specific  action  on  one  particular  oraanr- 
the  womb.  Ergot  of  rye,  or  spurred  ry^ 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  firom  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cock's  spur,  is  a  diseased 
formation  occurring  on  the  ear  of  fto 

?lant,  and  regarded  as  a  mortificatkoi. 
n  those  counties  where  rye  is  laige^ 
used  for  bread,  in  bad  years  this  diseases 
growth  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  eir 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  affect  most  serioudf 
those  who  had  partaken  of  the  bread  maw' 
from  it,  inducmg  both  t^hoid  fever  anA 
even  gangrene,  and  producmg  most  seriow 
consequences  on  the  females  who  had  eatiai' 
of  it. 

The  ergot  of  rye  is  about  an  inch  lonA 
with  one  extremity  pointed  and  turoA 
downwards  in  a  curve ;  black  extemaU)^' 
and  of  a  yellowish  brown  when  brokei^ 
and  has  a  faint  alkaline  smell.  This  dng^ 
exerts  only  one  action  on  the  body-Hk 
direct  stimulating  influence  on  the  \roaS 
— causing  the  organ  to  contract,  and  expel, 
whatever  it  may  contain;  it  is  ccniM- 
quently  an  invaluable  remedy  in  all  cases 
of  protracted  labour,  when  the  expulsifV 
pains  are  in  abeyance,  and  eminent^ 
useful  in  expediting  the  birth  in  all  caeetf 
of  natural  but  slow  parturition.  As  nei 
emmenagogue,  in  cases  of  suppressed  and 
difficult  menstruation,  the  ergot  is  equallf 
efficacious.  The  dose  of  the  powderedl 
ergot,  in  cases  of  labour,  is  from  20  to 
30  grains ;  the  powder,  however,  is  a  mosli 
objectionable  form  of  exhibition.  13i© 
dose  of  the  tincture,  tinctura  secalij  i» 
fi-om  1  to  3  drachms.  The  follomntf 
mode  of  preparation  is  not  only  themoefe 
prompt  in  its  action,  and  effective  Wt 
operation,  but  answers  the  double  purpose 
of  a  medicine  and  a  cordial;  besides,  it 
can  always  be  made  fresh  in  ten  minutes^ 
whenever  required.    Take  of — 

Bruised  ergot  of  rye    •    2  drachms. 

Water i  pint. 

Soda 10  grains. 

Boil  slowly  for  seven  or  ten  minutes,  strain, 
and  to  half  a  teacupful,  add  a  tablespoonfol 
of  gin,  enough  su^ar  to  sweeten  it,  and 
let  the  patient  drmk  the  whole  at  one9 
and  while  hot.  In  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  uterine  action  will  take 
place ;  but  should  the  ergot  not  produce 
the  desired  effect  within  half  an  hour,  let 
the  dose  be  repeated,  first  warming  the 
decoction.    See  Laboub. 

ERGOTISM.— The  effecte  produced  on 
the  system  from  eating  diseased  rye,  some- 
times exhibiting  symptoms  of  a  convulsire 
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cbncter;  at  others,  all  tlie  characters  of 
fugreoe. 

IBOSION.— -Eating  awaj,  like  an 
flkei: 

£&£A!nC. — ^A  medical  term  applied 
to  diseases  which  have  a  disposition  to 
fit  from  place  to  place,  like  gout,  rheu- 
Mtiiin,  or  erysipelas,  ilying,  wander- 
Ik  w  irr^ular  pains  are  called  erratic. 

KRRHTiNES. — Medicines  put  up  the 
Mrtrih  to  deajue  the  head,  either  with  or 
iBiout  producing  sneezing,  and  to  sti- 
■kte  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
toftrow  out  its  secretion.    See  Snuffs. 

IRUCTATION.  — Flatulent  dis- 
Auges,  belching,  the  sudden  liberation  of 
pm  from  the  stomach.      See  Flaiu- 

IDCE. 

'  HtUPTION.— A  term  used  to  express 
,  in^iid  of  cutaneous  rash  or  efflorescence. 

ERUPTIVE  DISEASES,  or  the  Ex- 
■titemata,  diseases  attended  with  more 
I  *  le»  of  inflammatory  ferer,  resulting, 
ifter  from  two  to  four  days,  in  an  eruption 
Utile  skin;  such  as  Measles,  Scarlet 
hw,  Small  pox.  Glass  pox,  &c.,  which 
a^and  Skik,  Diseases  of. 

EEYKGO,  or  Sea  Holly,  so  named 
In  its  place  of  growth,  being  found 
^  every  part  of  the  coast.  A  decoc- 
«  of  the  eryngo  root,  when  made  of 
■ficient  strength,  acts  on  the  kidneys, 
■i  at  the  san^e  time  on  the  liver,  and  is 
*y  serviceable  in  all  cases  of  congestion 
tftbe  lattfflr  organ,  or  when  the  biliaiy 
WRtion  is  detective.  Taken  in  small 
^tttities,  and  sweetened  with  honey,  the 
■netion  makes  a  good  expectorant  and 
^■nlcent.  A  confection,  for  the  same 
I^KMeg,  is  mado  by  washing,  macerating, 
Wthen  cutting  the  roots  into  sHces,  and 
itepingthem  in  boiling  syrup.  This  is 
^  wjr  elegant,  agreeable,  and  useful 
Vfe&ction,  and  in  cases  of  cough  or 
■ineiiess  will  be  found  of  considerable 
iBriee. 

ERYSIPELAS,  St.  Anthony's  Fiee, 
I^Sacbb,  or  Detestable  Fibe,  and 
^  Boss,  as  this  inflammatory,  eruptive 
mt  is  popularly  called  in  England  and 
"Btlaad.  The  characteristic  of  this  dis- 
^  is  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
Mn,  the  affected  part  being  red,  slightly 
■Koflen,  much  hotter  than  natural,  with 
J^irtiiict  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
*>Hhy  and  diseased  parts. 

Ibe  CATJBB8  of  erysipelas  are  a  plethoric 
'itttitation,  previous  afiections,  cold,  ex- 
'Oire  heat,  or  abrupt  changes  of  tempe- 
litiDe,  a  dissipated  habit,  irritating  sub- 
teen  in  the  bowels;  and  it  often  occurs 
»8 


as  a  concomitant  of  putrid  and  puerperal 
fevers. 

Symptoms. — These  commence  with 
shivering,  hot  flushes,  thirst,  headache, 
coma,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
with  delirium.  The  bowels  are  consti- 
pated, the  tongue  covered  with  a  uniform 
white  fur,  while  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
strong,  or  small,  quick,  and,feeble,  accord- 
ing to  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to 
the  inflammatory  or  typhoid  type.  Be- 
tween the  second  and  third  day  the  skin 
at  some  part  appears  inflamed ;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  an  efflorescence  of  a  bright 
rose  colour,  at  first  small,  but  gradually 
extending  till  it  finally  covers  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  integument,  the  swell- 
ing progressing  slowly,  till  the  tumefac- 
tion is  very  considerable,  while  the  dry, 
acrid  heat  in  the  part  frequently  amounts 
to  actual  pain. 

When  the  disease  occius  in  the  head, 
the  whole  scalp  becomes  tumid,  the  eye- 
brows and  lids  are  swollen,  the  face  greatly 
puffed,  and  the  eyes  often  quite  closed. 
Sometimes  the  swelling  is  so  rapid  that, 
without  any  warning,  the  patient  wakes 
to  find  himself  blind,  and  hardly  able  to 
articulate  from  the  distended  state  of  his 
lips  and  cheeks;  and  all  this,  in  some 
cases,  without  pain  or  further  incon- 
venience than  a  slight  heat  and  stiflhess 
of  the  parts. 

After  a  few  hours  in  some  cases,  or  two 
or  tliree  days  in  others,  the  efflorescence 
terminates  in  small  vesicles  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  or  it  disappears  in  scales  by 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  fever, 
however,  does  not  always  decline  with  the 
removal  of  the  local  mischief,  and  if  the 
head  be  the  part  aflected,  there  is  often  an 
aggravation  of  all  the  febrile  symptoms, 
dclu^um  sets  in,  coma  supervenes,  and 
death  may  follow  between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  day.  Erysipelas  sometimes  ter- 
minates by  suppuration  and  gangrene,  the 
latter  a  very  serious  result.  A  peculiarity 
of  this  disease  is  its  proneness  to  fly  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  or  to 
recede  from  the  surface  to  settle  on  an 
internal  organ ;  this  metastasis  (see  Ee- 
BATic)  is  a  very  unfavourable  symptom. 

Tee  ATM  EN  T. — Where  the  attendant 
fever  is  of  an  inflammatory  type,  the 
patient  youn^  and  strong,  and  living  in 
the  country,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  stage,  to  take  a  little  blood  from  the 
arm;  but  if  the  patient  is  advanced  in 
years,  weak,  and  living  in  a  populous 
town,  bleeding  would  be  dangerous:  in 
all  cases  it  must  be  adopted  with.  ^ea^V. 
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o&re.  To  reduce  the  inflammation,  in- 
stead of  bleeding,  the  following  powders 
and  aperient  mixture  are  to  be  given. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .    i  drachm. 

Powdered  jalap  ...    2  scruples. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders:  one 
powder  to  bo  taken  every  three  hours. 
Take  of— 

Epsom  salts 


Carbonate  of  magnesia 


12  drachms. 
2  drachms. 
2  grains. 
8  ounces. 


8  ounces. 
2  scruples. 
2  drachms. 


Tartar  emetic 

Peppermint  water 
Mix :  two  large  spoonfuls  to  be  taken  one 
hour  after  each  powder,  till  the  bowels 
have  been  well  acted  on,  when  both  are 
to  be  discontinued,  or  given  at  longer  in- 
tervals,— such  as  a  powder  every  six 
hours,  and  a  dose  of  the  mixture  eveiy 
seven  hours. 

When  the  fever  is  hi?h,  the  thirst  great, 
and  the  heat  of  the  i&in  excessive,  the 
bowels  having  been  first  opened  by  the 
above  medicine,  the  following  fever  mix- 
ture is  to  be  employed.    Take  of  the — 

Spirits  of  mindererus   .    2  ounces. 

Antimonial  wine     .     .    i  ounce. 

Camphor     water,     to 
make        .     .     . 

Powdered  nitre  . 

Syrup  of  saffron 
Mix:  take  three  tablespoonfuls  directly, 
and  repeat  the  dose  every  four  hours.  Cfo 
quench  the  thirst,  barley  water,  made 
with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  is  to  be  taken 
freely. 

Wherever  the  local  evidence  of  the 
disease  may  be,  the  inflamed  part  is  to 
be  immediately  covered  with  flour^  re- 
tained on  the  part  by  a  handkerchief  or 
light  bandage,  and  nesh  cold  flour  reap- 
pGed  every  three  or  four  hours.  When 
the  head  is  affected,  the  hair  must  be  cut 
short,  and  the  face  kept  well  covered  with 
the  flour.  Erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  this 
disease,  for  the  swelling  is  so  universal, 
and  extends  so  rapidly,  that  not  only  is 
every  recognizable  feature  of  the  patient 
obliterated  by  the  distension,  but  sight, 
hearing,  and  speech  are  prevented  by  the 
swelling  of  all  the  adjacent  tissues ;  which, 
should  it  descend  to  the  throat  and  wind- 
pipe, may  in  a  few  hours  destroy  the 
patient  by  suffocation, — ^to  prevent  such  a 
contingency,  it  has  been  customary  to 
apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic) 
to  the  throat,  and  sometimes,  also,  to  the 
face, — a  strong  solution  of  the  caustic,  in 
the  proportion  of  a  scruple  6f  the  nitrate 


of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  walH 
and  then  applying  the  solution,  by  noi^ 
of  a  brush  or  sponge,  all  over  the  thraib 
In  some  eases  great  benefit  is  derived  N 
fomenting  the  throat  and  face  wiA  a  )A 
decoction  of  camomile  flowers ;  and  H 
others,  by  the  application  ci  a  cold  satnC 
nmelotion,madebydi88olviiighalfanoaM| 
of  sugar  of  lead  in  3  pints  of  GannMJ 
water  and  a  gill  of  vinegar,  dipping  cwtti 
in  the  lotion,  and  continuing  Ine  apj^ie4 
tion  for  about  an  hour,  three  or  four  tiaj 
a  day.  In  other  cases,  and  partieoblH 
with  old  or  debilitated  persons,  the  mofl 
signal  advantaj^e  is  obtained  l^  *^^ 
nating  the  applications  fiom  hot  to  Om| 
and  cold  to  hot, — thus  using  the  canuMrii 
fomentation  every  ten  minutes  fat  alMtf 
an  hour,  and  then  the  cold  lead  lotioM 
the  same  manner  for  another  hoar,  ndMi 
mitting  the  applications  for  tiiree  c^ll^ 
hours,  and  repeating  the  same  means  i^ 
the  same  length  of  time.  ^^ 

Where  the  typhoid  symptoms  are  i 
and  there  is  much  debility  and  loss  of  I 
sistant  power,  the  patient's  physicsl  i 
mina  must  be  supported  1^  tonifls, 
even  stimulants.    The  best  form  of  i 
such  remedies  is  that  prescribed 
which  should  be  given  in  the  dose 
the  time  ordered  in  the  formula, 
of—  *•" 

Quinine     .     ...» 30  grains.      ^ 

Port  wine 1  pint.         « 

Eub  the  quinine  in  a  mortar  witii  a 
spoonfuls  of  the  wine,  so  as  to  insure 
equable  solution ;  then  mix  with  ths 
mainder  by  well  shaking  the  whole. 
this,  half  a  wineglassfol,  or  about  1  < 
is  to  be  given  every  two  hours,  the 
canter  or  bottle  being  shaken  up 
time  before  using. 

Sometimes  there  is  great  irritabili^^ 
the  stomach,  leading  to  frequent]   '  *  ^ 
or  difficult  vomiting.    When  such 
case,  and  the  opening  medicine  ordoodi 
the  beginning  has  not  aUayed  thei 
the  following  effervescing  draughts  sit  1 
be  taken  evory  one,  two,  or  three  houn,! 
cording  to  circumstances.    Take  of  T 

Carbonate  of  potass     .    2  dmduH. 

Carbonate  of  soda   .    .    2  drachmi. 

Water 8  ounces.  - 

Dissolve,  and  label  the  bottle  "Saline. 
turer    Take  of— 

Citric  acid,  or  tartaric 
acid 3idnHilini. 

Water 8  ounees.    *\ 

Dissolve,  and  label  the  bottJe  "AeidWl^. 
ture."  A  wineglass  is  then  to  be  hdl< 
filled  with  th<^  saline,  and  another  fftM' 
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with  the  acid  mixture ;  the  acid 
i  to  be  drunk  off  immediately, 
ly  afterwards  the  saline  mixture, 
BBoence  beiag  allowed  to  take 
le  stomach.  Should  the  patient 
rary  the  mode  of  taking  the 
he  can  have  the  two  quantities 
to  a  tumbler,  and  drmk  while 
g,  like  ordinary  soda  powders. 
▲TiOKB. — ^As  a  general  rule^  all 
ms  patients  bear  depletions 
ntion  must  therefore  be  exer- 
aploying  it.  The  patient  must 
perl'ectly  clean,  and  the  room 

large  and  fully  ventilated.  If 
abour  occur  in  the  house  at  the 

person  suffering  under  erysi- 
patient  should  be  sent  away,  or 
:ept  or  removed  £rom  the  female, 
tt  such  times,  particularly  liable 
,  or  bo  attacked  with  puerperal 

whatever  part  of  the  body  eir- 
y  occur,  if  hair  be  in  the  neigh- 
it  must  be  instantly  cut  closely 
iet  throughout  must  be  light  and 
8,  and  the  feet  be  kept  hot; 
unusual  affection  of  the  brain, 
1  supervenes,  a  blister  must  be 
ween  the  shoulders.  Finally,  it 
sine  in  mind  that  erysipelas  is 
r  eruptive  disease,  and  infec- 

lEMA. — ^An  imhealthy  redness 
0,  like  an  inflammatory  blush, 
affecting  a  part,  at  others  the 
Face  of  uie  cuticle,  and  bearing 
iblance  to  erysipelais,  but  without 
itional  disturbance  or  infectious 
There  are  many  varieties  of 
ion,  which  will  be  found  under 
laes,  and  Eed  Gum,  &c.,  which 

B. — ^The  name  given  by  sur- 
:he  scab  or  crust  which  forms 
;icle,  after  destroying  the  skin 
i;    the   hard   cicatrix  after  a 

BOnCS.— A  class  of  caustic 
oaed  to  eat  off,  as  it  is  popularly 
joid  growths,  or  excessive  gra- 

or  what  is  known  as  proud 
^  or  compounds  which  have  the 
roding  or  dissolving  the  animal 
id  forming  new  combinations. 

important  of  the  escharotics 
tme,  lunar  caustic,  bluestone, 
0,  arsenic,  caustic  potass,  and 
1  acids.  An  escharotic  may  be 
itimulating  and  violent  as  the 
e  of  the  potential  cauteries,  or 
mnely  shghtlyor  gently  stimu- 


lating,  as  powdered  sugar,  which  is  some- 
times used  for  the  purpose. 

ESCULENT.— Any  vegetable  sub- 
stance that  may  be  used  as  good  and  effi- 
cient food ;  any  article  wholesome  as  food; 
though  the  term  is  ^eneraUy  confined  to 
roots,  fruits,  and  grains. 

ESOPHAGUS.    See  (Esophagus. 

ESSENCE.— The  active  and  charac- 
teristic portion  of  any  substance  prepared 
in  a  manageable  form.  Thus,  when  the 
active  principle  of  any  article  which  is  too 
powerful  for  use  is  dissolved  in  a  men- 
struum, all  the  flavour  and  quality  of  the 
substance  is  obtained  in  a  form  easy  to  bo 
employed.  Example :  if  20  drops  of  corro- 
sive essential  oil  of  cinnamon,  or  pepper- 
mint, are  dissolved  in  4  ounces  of  spiritis  of 
wine,  an  essence  is  produced,  a  few  drops  of 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
required. 

ESSENTIAL  OIL.— The  oil  obtained 
by  distilling  any  aromatic  plant,  seed, 
fruit,  or  flower;  of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  peppermint,  cloves,  mace, 
aniseed,  mint,  cmnamon,  orange,  or  ber- 
gamot,  lemon,  thyme,  rosemary,  &c.  A 
small  quantity  of  any  of  these  dissolved  in 
alcohol  makes  an  essence.  The  English 
essential  oils  are  so  far  superior  to  the 
French  or  foreign  oils  of  this  nature,  that 
the  difference  in  value  is  as  respects 
poimds  to  shillings. 

ETHEE,  OB  iETHEE.— One  of  the 
most  volatile  and  inflammable  of  all  the 
spirits.  Though  there  are  several  kinds 
of  ethers  used  in  medicine,  the  most 
powerful  and  chief  in  a  medicinal  sense  is 
the  sulphuric  ether,  made  by  distilling 
vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  in  a 
glass  retort.  The  other  varieties  are  ma- 
nufactured by  combining  one  or  other  of 
the  acids  with  rectified  spirits,  or  spirits  of 
wine  and  acetic  acid :  thus  we  have  hydro- 
chloric, or  muriatic  ether;  thenitrousether, 
or  sweet  spirits  of  nitre ;  and  acetic  ether. 

Medical  Pbopbbties. — Sidphuric 
ether,  when  taken  internally,  acts  as  a 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  restorative,  and 
diaphoretic,  and  applied  externally,  as  a 
stimulant  and  refrigerator.  The  dose  of 
sulphuric  ether  is  from  five  to  seven  drops, 
either  taken  in  water  or  combined  with 
some  other  medicines ;  but  as  it  is  so  ex- 
cessively volatile,  care  must  be  taken  to 
drink  the  dose  directly  it  is  poured  out. 
In  all  cases  of  convulsion,  spasm,  hysteria, 
fainting,  asthma,  or  nervous  affections, 
ether  is  a  very  valuable  remedy. 

As  a  stimulating  embrocation,  in  the 
proportion  of  2   drachms  oC  e\xVQ>\v\m!C 
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ethor  to  an  ounco  jof  camphorated  oil,  it 
makes  an  admirable  application  in  cases 
of  hard  swollen  breasts,  stimulating  the 
vessels,  and  inducing  an  absorption  of 
the  swelling,  which,  if  imrelieved,  might 
degenerate  into  abscess,  or  what  is  called 
a  broken  breast.  In  cases  of  congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  or  severe  head- 
ache, consequent  on  nervous  irritation  or 
an  excess  of  blood  on  the  brain,  great 
relief  is  often  obtained  by  filling  the  hand 
with  ether,  instantly  pressing  the  palm 
on  the  temple  or  forehead  for  the  space 
of  a  minute,  and  then  removing  the  hand, 
allowing  the  evaporation  to  take  place. 
This  is  so  rapid,  that  an  intense  degree 
of  cold  is  instantly  produced;  this, 
generally,  after  one  or  two  applications, 
by  the  grateful  coldness  produced,  entirely 
relieves  the  pain.  The  patient  must, 
however,  take  great  care,  while  so  apply- 
ing the  ether,  to  keep  his  eyes  fiiinly 
closed,  and  avoid  its  running  over  the 
face.  So  powerful  is  the  evaporation 
from  this  spirit,  that  a  man  would  be 
frozen  to  aeath,  without  the  hope  of 
being  saved,  should  he  chance  to  break 
a  bottle  of  ether,  or  spill  a  large  quantity 
of  it,  over  his  throat  and  chest.  A  more 
manageable  preparation  for  mixtures, 
called  the  spuit  of  sulphuric  ether,  is 
usually  employed  by  physicians,  the  dose 
of  which  is  from  10  to  15  drops  in  water. 
Ether  is  also  used  for  inhahng  in  cases 
of  asthma,  the  ether  being  poured  on  the 
hot  water  in  the  inhaler,  and  the  fumes 
imbibed  into  the  limgs  through  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  instrument. 

Ether  so  imbibed  not  only  relieves  the 
spasmodic  constriction  which  causes  the 
i£fficulty  of  breathing  in  asthma,  but, 
when  properly  inhaled,  not  only  allays 
all  suffering,  but  produces  perfect  insen- 
sihilitu  to  pain ;  so  that  a  patient  operated 
on  while  under  its  influence,  though 
awake  and  perfectly  conscious,  is  totaUv 
insensible  to  the  severance  of  his  flesn 
and  nerves.  Ether  was  the  first  annes- 
tJietic  agent  discovered,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  chloroform  was  used  for 
that  purpose.  The  acetated  and  muriated 
ethers  are  employed  in  medicine  chiefly 
as  diaphoretics,  the  dose  being  irom  15 
to  30  drops  in  some  medicinal  vehicle. 
Eor  the  properties  and  dose  of  the  nitrous 
ether,  see  laxBE,  Sweet. 

The  compound  spirits  of  ether,  "  Hoff- 
man's anodyne,"  and  an  aromatic  spirits 
of  ether,  are  the  other  preparations  occa- 
sionally employed,  the  dose  of  each  being 
from  30  to  40  drops. 


OBSEBVATioirs.  —  StheT  is  so 
inflammable,  its  vapour  catching  faiti 
instantaneously,    that    too    much 
cannot  ho  taken  in  using  it.    Tf  fo% 
it  should  never  be  used  ai  night, 
never  near  afire  or  a  light, 

ETHMOID.  — The  name  of  a 
bone  at  the  base  of  the  skuU,  so  thin 
full  of  holes,  that  it  has  obtained,! 
name  of  the  sieve,  or  ethmoid,  frosa: 
resemblance  to  that  article.    It  is 
the    apertures    of    this   bone   that 
filaments    of  the    olfactory   nerve 
before  their  diffusion  on  the 
of  the  nostrils. 

EUPAT0EIT7M.— The    pLmt 
as  agrimony  or  hemp,  of  which  th»e 
upwards  of  250  varieties.    Theei^at 
belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Cc 
and  has  been  esteemed  on  account  oj 
expectorant  and  diuretic  properties, 
for  its  beneficial  action  in  affectionii 
the  liver,  and  eruptive  diseases  cans 
any  interruption  in  the  function  of 
organ :    hence  one  of  its  names, 
torium.   The  chief  varieties  in  this  i 
are  the  water  hemp,  bastard  hemp, 
bastard  agrimony. 

EUPHORBIUM.— A  very 
irritating,  and  poisonous  drug,  the 
nous  exudation  of  the  iEtiphorbia  ^ 
nalis,  an  exotic  plant  belongpcng  to 
Natural  order  JSujp7iorbiace€B,  The ; 
of  this  resin  is  so  stimulating, 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  any  qu 
or  brought  into  any  contact  with 
nervous^ystem  by  the  nostrils,  it  m 
duces  the  most  violent  effects,  etsmm 
inflammation,  vomiting,  convulsions,  ^ 
delirium.  The  powder  applied  to  the  ih 
produces  vesication,  or  small  blistail 
it  is  on  this  account  frequently  used  Ji 
adulterating  blister  plaster. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBES.-~Two  «4| 
of  the  ear,  named  after  their  discoTtfM 
an  Italian  anatomist,  Eiistachiuii  fll 
in  each  ear.  The  eustachian  tube  lif 
from  the  middle  ear  immediately  beht! 
the  tympanum,  and  running  oUioai 
downwarSs  and  forwards,  ^tei^ 
behind  the  tonsils  in  the  bag  cf  f| 
pharynx.  See  Eab,  cut  of.  Kie 
of  these  tubes  is  to  convey  sounds 
tympanum,  when,  fxom  wax  in  tho  fl^ 
swelling,  or  other  causes,  the  pN0 
access  to  the  internal  ear  is  cut  aS,  •> 
It  is  from  the  assistance  derived  ftH 
these  tubes  in  hearin^^  that  deaf  pta| 
usually  listen  with  their  mouths  qpeSi 
EVAPORATION.— The  passiiioi' 
any  fluid  body  in  steam  or  gas.    Sn|E 
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Vtkn  is  always  taking  place,  both  in 
and  Tegetable  bodi^;  in  the 
tha  process  is  called  Perspiration, 
see. 
BFAPOEAHNG  LOTIONS  are  sub- 
noes  ^yplied  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
URdnoe  the  heat  and  quantity  of  blood 
(i  a  part,  bj  stimulating  the  vessels  to 
off  their  accumulation  by  exhala- 
and,  by  the  rwidify  of  the  process, 
the  heat.  Ether,  spirits  of  cam- 
',  and  vinegar  and  water  are  among 
Boet  effective  of  such  agents. 
IXACERBATION.— Provoking, 
ting,  becoming  worse ;  a  medical 
used  synonymously  for  paroxysm, 
letiim  of  an  ague  fit  is  called  its 
ion.  See  Paboxysm. 
ItXANTHEMATA.— A  medical  terra, 
ikB  foarmer  classification  of  diseases, 
i^nss  those  diseases  whose  visible 
ic  was  a  rash  or  efflorescence 
the  skin.  See  Msa^les,  Scablet 
Ac 
CGISION.— A  surgical  term  for  the 
out  of  any  diseased  port:  the 
18  confined  to  the  removal  of  the 
jomt  or  ankle,  and  portions  of  other 

3EETION.— Whatever  is  no  longer 

^le  to  the  system  is  an  excretion — 

iKfiiae  of  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of 

kkdy.    As  secretions  are  the  healthy 

of  the  system,  from  which    the 

it  cargans,  parts,  and  tissues  are 

~  the  exeretions  are  the  debris 

of  the  whole.    The  excretions 

the  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 

Itrine  from  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 

l^iUflh  may  be  added  the  gases  exhaled 

^'  Ltibe  skin  in  the  form  of  perspiration. 

ibCRKTIOir. 

EEEECISE.— Upon  this   subject  we 

(mly  entermg  so  far  as  to  show 

taeeearity  there  is  for  a  due  amount  of 

exertion  to  insure  the  proper 

ice  of  the  different  functions, 

itee  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental 

i;  for  as  the  action  is  so  reciprocal 

a  the  or^ranism  of  the  body  and 

ibnmi,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  be 

in  a  healthy  or  diseased  condition 

t  producing  a  similar  state  in  the 

Exercise  is  to  the  system  what 

ttf-wfaeel  cae  the  lever  is  to  a  piece  of 

-the  sustaining  power  to  the 

principle,  which  in  the  latter  is 

I  Old  the  former  respiration.    Exer- 

(not  onty expands  the  lungs,  supplying 

II  vith  an  abundance  of  fresh  and 

[Skiing-  oxygen,  increasing  the  circu- 
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lation,  and  enlarging  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  provokes  the  appetite,  insures 
digestion,  and  keeps  the  bowels  in  a 
regular  and  natural  action.  Besides  these 
benefits,  the  mind  is  not  only  maintained 
in  a  buoyant,  cheerful  state,  but  it  stimu- 
lates every  faculty  to  the  highest  condition 
of  intellectual  strength. 

Though  the  importance  of  exercise  is 
universally  admitted,  there  are  many 
thousands  who  believe  that  thoir  com- 
pelled  avocations  prevent  them  availing 
themselves  of  so  necessary  a  means  of 
health.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake ;  for 
though  walkin?  exercise  in  the  open  air 
is  the  best  of  all  modes  of  exertion,  yet  all 
exorcise  should  not  bo  given  up  because 
the  best  form  of  it  cannot  be  adopted. 
Persons  so  situated  as  to  have  no  time 
for  out-of-door  exercise  should  make  a 
gymnasium  of  a  large  room,  and  at  least 
once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  resort  to  it 
for  recreation,  health,  and  muscular  exer- 
tion. Opening  all  the  windows,  and,  if 
possible,  removing  the  carpet,  the  indi- 
vidual should  walk  round  and  round,  or 
lengthwise  up  and  down,  the  apartment, 
at  a  brisk  step  for  some  time,  say  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  ho  should  then,  removmg  his 
neckerchief,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  use  the 
dumb-bells,  in  a  line  horizontal  with  his 
shoulders,  for  about  ten  minutes.  These 
should  be  succeeded  by  practising  his 
guards  and  lunges  with  a  foiX  making  the 
opposite  wall  a  target  for  his  points ;  the 
quick  Tecoxcrj  and  rapid  lunges  in  carto 
and  tierce  affording  excellent  exercise  to 
the  lower  and  upper  extremities.  The  club 
evolutions,  immediately,  following  this, 
will  call  into  play  those  muscles  of  the 
back,  chest,  and  shoulders  not  affected  by 
the  dumb-bells.  In  this  manner  another 
ten  minutes  may  bo  expended,  which,  after 
a  second  quick  walk  about  the  aparbnent, 
may  conclude  the  exercise  of  the  day.  In 
this  manner  the  deprivation  of  out-door 
occupations,  and  long  sedentary  employ- 
ment, may  be  judiciously  compensated 
for  b^  about  thirty  minutes  of  daily  exer- 
cise in  doors.  The  advantage  of  this 
practice  consists  in  the  capability  of  its 
employment  in  all  weathers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
exercise,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback, 
care  should  be  taken  never  to  undertake 
it  on  an  emptif  stomachy  or  directly  after 
a  ineaU  The  exercise  of  children  has  now 
very  properly  become  a  portion  of  their 
education,  the  only  fault  being  that  the 
times  allowed  for  it  and  play  are  not 
sufficiently  long  to  be  of  that  service  to 
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their  mental  strength  and  bodily  develop- 
ment which  they  might  become.  Play, 
next  to  food  and  air,  is  the  natural  stimu- 
lant  of  childhood,  'and  boys  can  hardly 
have  too  much  of  it.  With  girls,  dancing, 
the  skipping  rope,  and  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  are  occupations  that  may  bo 
carried  into  womanhood  with  more  benefit 
to  their  health  than  a  whole  laboratory  of 
physic  could  afford. 

EXFOLIATION.— A  surgical  term 
applied  to  a  diseased  bone  which  has 
entirely,  or  in  part,  gone  through  the 
process  of  inflammation  and  mortification, 
and  begins  to  throw  oS  the  dead  scales, 
or  lamella,  which  ultimateljr  escape 
through  tiio  flesh  by  ulceration, — ex- 
foliation signifying  the  casting  or 
throwing  on  of  a  leaf.  See  Necsosis, 
and  MoBTiPiCA-Tioif . 

EXHALATION.— The  vapour  that  is 
perpetually  rising  from  all  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  and  from  the  earth. 
The  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  skin 
will  be  treated  of  under  Perspiration, 
sensible  and  insensible,  which  see.  Va- 
pour to  the  amount  of  an  imperial  pint  is 
supposed  to  be  given  off  from  the  lungs  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

EXHAUSTION  may  result  from  want 
of  food,  long  fasting,  fatigue,  great  heat, 
or  great  nervous  deptession,  or  horn.  cold. 
The  treatment  of  exhaustion  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  cause  which  has  produced 
it.  When  it  proceeds  from  fatigue  and 
great  heat  combined,  an  emetic  of  30 
grains  of  white  vitriol  will  be  found  the 
most  rapid  and  eflectuid  means ;  while  the 
exhaustion  consequent  on  intense  cold 
must  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  sus- 
pended animation  from  Drowning  and 
JFrost-bites,  which  see. 

EX0SM0SI8.    See  Endgsmosis. 

EXOSTOSIS.— A  surgical  disease,  con- 
sisting of  a  tumour  on  a  bone — either 
occurring  on  the  surface  of  the  bone,  or 
between  the  bone  and  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane that  forms  its  sheath, — and  may 
be  either  fungoid  or  cartilaginous.  In 
either  case  the  cure  can  only  be  cflccted 
by  an  operation. 

EXPECTOEANTS.— A  class  of  medi- 
cines whose  operation  is  confined  to  the 
throat  and  air-passages.  Expectorants 
are  given  to  relieve  some  disease  or  affec- 
tion in  those  parts,  by  promoting  a  larger 
amount  of  secretion,  and  thus  unload  the 
congested  vessels  of  the  organ  afiTected. 
The  most  important  expectorants  are 
camphor,  opium,  benzoic  acid,  antimony, 
squills,  tolu,  calomel,  ammoniacum,  and 


ipecacuanha;  and  as  external  ai^licatioril 
warming  plasters,  Borguncty  pitch,  M 
antimoniat  ointment. 

EXPECTORA.TION.— By  this  tei«4 
understood  the  exudation  and  spitting  #■ 
of  the  mucus  secreted  in  the  throat' iti 
fauces.  In  a  state  of.j>erfect  health,  til 
vessels  about  the  pharynx  and  laiynx  id 
constantly  exuding  a  certain  amount  I 
mucus  to  insure  the  integrity  of  UmI 
organs,  and  which  passes-  into  iJie  gnfll 
without  thought  or  notice.  •    "> 

It  is,  however,  only  with  that  seezvtiH 
that  rises  when  disease  takes  place  tU 
we  have  anything  professionally  to  41 
In  such  cases  the  character  of  the  «pai 
OS  it  called,  becomes  of  great  conseqiieiMl 
for  every  condition  of  what  is  dis^ur^ 
is  a  symptom,  and  shows  the  medical  a^ 
the  nature  of  the  affection  that  oauawl 
for  the  discharge  may  vary  from  a  IM 
watery  liquid,  like  saliva,  to  a 
leathery-looking  phlegm,  and  from  a  j 
like  mucus  to  a  pure  pus,  or  m 
while  each  and  all  may  assume 
variety  of  shade  and  colour,  j&om  a 
foam,  to  a  green  or  blood-stained 
charge. 

A  thin,  frothy  expectoration  in 
influenza,  bronchitis,  or  a  common 
cold ;  when  it  is  stringy,  white,  or 
the  probability  is  that  the  bronchitii 
become  chronic,  or  that  hooping 
has  set  in;  when  the  expectoration  ~ 
purulent,  but  thin,  it  indicates  a 
affection  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages ;  tfi 
when  thick,  and  blended  with  2mM 
masses,  is  a  proof  that  ulceration  of  «l 
lungs  is  present,  or  some  abscess  ia  ^ 
orgfua  has  broken. 

When,  again,  the  expectoratiam  * 
stringy  and  of  a  dull  red  or  briok-Ai 
colour,  it  shows  the  presence  of  inflamfli 
tion  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  piri 
monia,  and  so  on  with  all  the  oUi 
differences,  each  pointing  to  some  diN4 
or  stage  of  mischief.  ' 

EXPIKATION.    See  INBPIBATIO*!' 

EXPRESSED  OILS.— Such  asoMJ 
oil,  linseed,  palm,  and  some  other  ot 
See  Oils.  " 

EXSANGUINOUS,  ob  EXSANOT 
NEOUS.— Being  without  blood;  hW 
less.  A  person  is  said  to  be  exsangiuD'* 
when  the  face  is  pale  and  hoUow,^  * 
body  cold,  the  pulse  weak,  and  bruatW 
languid,  from  the  sudden  loss  rf  a  1^ 
quantity  of  blood, — as  from  woundl^'^ 
flooding  in  labour.  ' 

EXTENSOR  MUSCLES. — Mnprf 
which  extend  or  straighten  a  limb;  ^ 
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oKti  to  the  fiscon,   whifh  bend 

In  or  membeni. 

PKACT.— A  preparfttion  of  rege- 

>cf  apluitiire  boiled  under  certnin 
aufbr  a  gnat  leni^of  time,  then 
1  and  eraporated  to  the  consiatencj 
i;  or  a  eonKrre.  Extract!  are  all 
ufc  browa,  almoat  blaokiih  colour, 
arm  almoat  all  Che  qualitios  of  the 
icoBi  vhiuh  thej  are  obtained, — 
.th,  riiubarb,  dandelion,  benbime, 
k,  gentian,    and    belladonna,   are 

tbe  Diost  general];  used.  Some 
•,  b;  keeping,  become  hard  and 
:  in  general,  howerer,  thej  are  eotV. 
XACT  OF  LEAD— The  liquor 
.    See  Lbid. 

CSATAiiATION— Genemllj  of 
aned  bj  the  bunting  or  rupture 
wel,  vben  the  blood,  pouring  out, 
t  ia  termed  eittavaaated  on  or 
e  adjacent  parta.  When,  from  a 
n  the  head,  or  any  other  cause,  an 
Irensel  ia  broken,  the  blood  apniadB 
c  brain,  causing  the  inJLUj  aireai^v 

of^  called  compreiaion.  In  like 
r,  the  giimgn-a;  of  a  Teesel  on  Uie 
aaj  lead  to  an  eitrarasation  on  or 

Lmga,  cauaing  coofestioo,  at  a 
'polmonar;  apoplexy.  Ihe  wbeala 
Jtka  »oen  on  the  body  from  blowi 
cuie,  proceed  &om  the  aune  cauae, 
traraaaled  blood  cauaing  the  diaco- 
marka.  The  blood  eQiued  may  be 
bran  a  vein  or  an  artery. 
tBEUITT.— An  anatomical  term 
gorarm.  The  subject  ia  divided  into 
oertor  and  two  inferior  extremitiea, 
■B  head  and  neck,  and  the  trunk. 
DDAIION.— Any  humour  ooaing 

djicharged  from  a  wound  or  ulcer. 
'Ki— The  eye  and  its  appendagea 
■a  of  the  moat  complai  and  ad- 
b  mechajiiama  of  the  body,  and, 
ban  iti  fanoCion  oa  the  organ  of 

pOMaea  ao  many  attributes,  that 
tady  of  the  eye  is  renrded  aa  one  of 
M>int«tnting  in  the  whole  acience 
■taiy.  The  organ  of  rision  coneiata 
'  ^  and  ita  appendagea.  The  ap- 
^wof  the  eye  comprise  the  eyebrow, 
Maraudandi 
lEtlaehtjmal 
HIBdduct. 

*4i  propet  conaiita  of  the  globe 
■  na  aye,  the  optic  nerve,  and  i 
WkiRgnlate  i(g  morements,  nam 
■•C  to  the  direction  in  which  th 
BX^  Of  theae  ail,  four  arc  call 
Aind  two  abliqm :  th*  muacle  tt 


la  the  BTo  uj 
oeuli,  and  ila  antagoniflt,  si 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  the  deprmor  ecHli  ,- 
the  muscle  that  turns  the  eye  inwards  ia 
coiled  the  adduntor,  and  its  opponte, 
abductor,  because  it  turns  it  outwara.  Of 
the  oblique  mueclea,  one  is  above  and  the 
other  below  the  eye;  the  upper  one  paaaea 
through  a  email  cartilaginous  tcop,  and 
runa  backwarda  before  being  inaerted  into 
the  ball.  This  muscle,  the  anptrior  eh- 
liqite,  ia  sometimes  called  the  trociUariM, 
from  passing  through  a  loop  or  pulley, 
and  BOmetimea  iynipat*«Wc,  as  it  ia  by  the 
power  of  this  muscle  in  rolling  the  ball 
obUquely  outwards  and  downwards,  that 
ladiea  are  enabled  to  |^ve  that  arch  and 
inviting  eiprMsJoii  to  the  eyo  famifiai'ly 
known  as  ogling ;  while  the  antagoniit  of 
this  muscle,  the  imftriar  ohUqttt,  rolls  the 


The  litreons  h 

lens ;  and  8.  The  optic  nerve. 

eye  upwards  and  inwatds.    The  ball  of 

the  eye  consists  of  three  investing  nuan- 
.  branea  or  coata, — iocloaing  two  coagulated 
-    duida  or  humoura,  which  serve  to  oiateDd 

these  coats  and  give  the  eye  ita  ndiarieBl 
'    form,— and  the  crystallise  lena.  The  flitee 

loembranes  are  named  the  aclerotiCt  eko- 
,  roid,  and  retiM.  The  interior  of  the  eyo 
'  is  divided  into  two  chambeis  of  uneqiul 
.  hiie-the  anterior  or  smallest,  which  il 
.    filledwith  Ihefirstfluid,call«ltbeB7ai«0Ht 
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jMumour:  tbe  posterior,  and  bj  far  the 
largest  chamber,  is  devoted  to  the  vitre<m8 
humour.  Each  of  these  humours,  or,  as 
they  are  called,  "  waters  of  the  eye,"  is 
contained  in  a  separate  and  very  delicate 
investment  or  sac. 

Inserted  into  a  groove  in  the  sclerotic  or 
external  tunic  of  the  eye,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  glass  of  a  watch  in  the  rim 
of  the  case,  is  the  cornea^  horn,  or  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  window  of  the  eye — 
a  transparent,  convex,  laminated,  tolo-like 
substance,  which,  placed  at  the  front  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  serves  both  to  protect 
the  delicate  organization  within  the  orb, 
and  to  transmit^  through  a  window,  the 
rays  of  light  ta  the  seat  of  vision,  the 
retina.  Within  the  concave  portion  of  the 
cornea,  enclosed  in  a  thin,  delicate  mem- 
brane, is  situated  the  first — the  aqueous 
or  watery — humour  of  the  eye.  imme- 
diately behind  the  aqueous  humour,  ex- 
tended in  rings  of  the  most  acute  sensi- 
bility, is  a  curtain,  or  muscle,  called  the 
iris,  having  an  aperture  in  the  centre 
corresponding  with  t-he  middle  of  the 
cornea,  through  which  opening — {kepwpil 
— the  rays  of  light  are  transmitted  to  the 
posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  So  sensitive 
IS  the  iris  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  fear, 
and  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  that  it 
eiUier  expands  or  contracts  in  so  rapid  a 
maimer  as  to  give  it  the  character  of  an 
involuntary  muscle,  as  before  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  excites  it,  the 
muscle  has  performed  its  action.  Accord- 
ing as  the  iris  has  been  dilated  or  con- 
tracted, is  the  centre  opening,  or  pupil, 
enlarsed  or  diminished.  Wb^  the  flood 
of  light  IS  too  strong,  and  viuon  would  be 
impaired  by  the  excess  of  ra^s,  the  iris 
contracts,  reducing  the  pupil  to  the 
smallest  diameter ;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  absence  of  light,  as  in  a  dark- 
ened room  or  vault,  the  iris  is  dilated  to 
its  uttermost,  and  the  pupil  greatly 
enlarged,  so  as  to  take  in  every  straggling 
,ray.  Tins  muscle  is  named  the  iris  from 
the  number  of  colours  presented  by  its 
outward  suxfaoe;  and  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  any  particular  colour,  persons 
are  said  to  have  black,  bliie,  grey,  or  hazel 
eyes.  The  central  aperture  is  named  pupil, 
fsQTCL  pupilia,  a  very  small  child,  because, 
if  we  lode  steadily  m  any  person's  eye,  we 
■hnJI  observe  a  miniature  resemblance  of 
ourselveefbrmcd  in  this  aperture,  or  pupil ; 
or  as  Moore,  in  one  of  his  early  poems, 
has  expressed  it, — 

'*  Thus  in  our  looks  some  propagation  lies, 
7or  we  make  babies  ib  each  ouier's  eyes." 


Behind  the  iriis,  and  direct^  in  fli 
centre  of  the  pupil,  is  placed  the  erpM 
line  lens,  enclosed  in  a  capsule.  Ih 
object  of  this  mechanism  ia  to  collect  ja- 
focus,  and  transmit  in  a  straight  line  to  tt 
retina,  all  the  rays  of  light  tluit  fidl  on  ife 
cornea.  By  a  system  of  extremely  ii 
muscular  fibres,  the  crystalline  lens  ei 
bo  protruded  forward,  or  drawn  back,  tha 
like  a  telescope,  adapting  the  eye  to  ti 
nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  object  loch 
at. 

A  fine  membrane,  called  the  hyaki 
divided  into  cells,  and  filled  wiUi  1l 
vitreous  humour,  fills  up  the  whole  po 
terior  chamber  of  the  eye,  except  a  segnia 
ia  front,  where  the  crystalline  lens  a 
capsule  Hes  embedded.  The  eye-ball  tki 
consists  of  three  coats, — the  externa^  ( 
sclerotic,  g^vin^  shape  and  firmnea ' 
the  eye,  and  msertion  to  the  vaiia 
muscles  which  move  it;  the  c&mj 
middle,  or  vascular  coat,  in  which  cireall 
the  principal  vessels  wluch  supply  life  a 
nutriment  to  the  organ,  the  innor  a 
outer  surface  of  which  is  covered  wifr 
dark  brown  kind  of  paint,  called  fi 
mentum  mgrum,  to  absorb  all  unnecoM 
rays  of  light,  which  but  for  this  prorid 
would  confuse  the  vision ;  and  the  r«Mf 
— this,  though  called  a  coat,  is  a  meraa 
pansion  of  uie  optic  nerve,  which,  I0 
leaving  the  skull  and  entering  the  oit 
expands  in  all  directions,  ext^dingon 
the  eye  directly  above  the  hyaloid  mfli 
brane,  inclosing  the  vitreous  humour,  ■ 
spreadmg,  with  the  other  two,  as  &r  ••  4 
insertion.of  the  cornea.  Thoiugh  a  piV 
nervous  investment,  the  field  of  oMeP 
tion  of  the  retina  is  confined  to  a  d 
extending  for  a  short  distance  itoai  J 
centre  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  oa  * 
disc,  as  on  the  table  of  a  camera  obiotf 
that  tiie  object  we  see  is  reflected,  and  ^ 
picture,  so  represented,  carried  to  i 
brain.  That  the  trees,  houses,  and  anu* 
wo  look  at  are  actually  impinged  or  df 
on  the  disc  or  retina  of  the  optio  oflV 
and  so  remain  traced  on  the  optio  ih 
till  sponged  out  and  replaced  by  a  * 
picture,  nas  been  satisfactorily  pw* 
and  according  to  the  intensity  of  tlM  • 
pression  made  by  a  singular  or  novel  olg< 
is  the  firmness  with  imich  it  is  dramr 
the  retina.  fYom  the  knowledge  of  ths 4 
that  the  last  object  on  which  the  eye  ij 
in  life  can  be  traced  for  several  days  m 
death,  and  that  any  startling  event  if-i 
more  firmly  portrayed,  it  has  bem  tf 
gested  to  examine  the  eye  of  a  murdtf 
man,  to  detect  the  features  of  him  H 
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itnek  tiie  martal  blow.  From  tlie  cxpe- 
iJMDtB  alrendy  made,  this  subject  is  not 
oalf  in  itself  mghly  interesting,  but  pro- 
■iies  to  become,  at  no  distant  date,  a  rc- 
oraind  £tct  in  medical  jurisprudence. 

Ihe  cornea  is  the  window  by  means  of 
^Bch  light  is  admitted  into  the  eye.    The 

rwj  kumoitr,  being  a  denser  medium 
tte  air,  serres  to  converge  the  rays  of 
ipbt  entering  the  balL    The  iris  regulates 
m  anurant  of  light  admitted  to  the  crt/s- 
WKm  lens,  which  collects  and  brings  to 
ifteos  the  rays  passing  through  it.    The 
iribwM  humour  serves  the  purpose  of 
taannitting    the    rays  of  light  to  the 
or  the  expansion  of  the   optic 
.  where  the  object  seen  is  impinged 
pnnted.    To  enable  the  eye  to  glide  in 
liiiy  direction  without  friction  or  impe- 
Lt,  a  small  gland  is  situated  in  the 
and  outer  side  of  each  orbit;  the 
it  and  almost  involuntary  motion 
tf  te  upper  eyelid  over  this,  the  lachry- 
^dglandf  by  the  action  known  as  wink- 
le presses  out,  through  a  series  of  five  or 
■I  audi  tubes,  the  tears  secreted  in  the 
U^  of  the  gland,  and  which,  diffused  over 
liiole  ball  of  the  eye  by  the  movo- 
of  the  lids,  not    only  wash  the 
of  all  dust,  insects,  or  impurities 
into  the  eye,  but  impart  that 
ii,  eUstening  appearance  so  indicative 
hestth   and    strength.    When,    from 
'  injoiy  to  the  organ,  irritation  from 
presence  of  sand  or  insects,  or  from 
emotional  cause,  an  excess  of  tears  is 
WB  out,  the  provision  made  for  carry- 
%  liiem  off  becomes  too  small  for  the 
pAwn,  and,  overflowing  the  eyolids, 
■^  ran   down    the    face   and  cheeks. 
Then  the  quantity  dischai^ed,  however, 
•«l]r  niiScicnt  for  the  function  and  prc- 
•tBon  of  the  organ,  the  tears  never 
•irtw,  and  though  always  exuding,  arc 
*Ut  snd  unsuspected  from  the  perfect 
Mndsm  bv  which  they  are  discharged. 
Ike  tears,  by  the  winking  motion  of  the 
■^karing  been  carried  over  the  eye,  are 
^ineted  under  the  thickened  ridge  or 
^in  of  the  lids,  and  beneath  the  eye- 
Jin,  to  the  inner  eanthus,  or  angle  of 
Vfl|jey  where  they  are  received  through 
■ofieDine  into  a  short  canal  at  the  cor- 
*r  of  auai  lid ;  these  lachrymal  canaU 
Jteig  to  form  the  Icuihrymal  sac,  which 
JWiistee  in  a  small  vessel  which  enters 
v  nostril,  called  the  luisal  duct,  by  which 
■■ni  the  tears  are  carried  into  the  nose, 
ttidiidiai^ed  into  the  back  of  the  mouth. 
«"the  angle  where  the  two  lachrymal 
^ttali  unite  to  form  the  laehrymal  sac  is 


situated  a  small  fleshy  excrescence — the 
caruncula  lachrymalis — the  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  minute  hairs,  often 
only  visible  by  the  microscope :  any  sand 
or  impediment  too  largo  to  enter  the 
canals  is  entangled  by  these  hairs,  and, 
with  a  little  white  secretion,  like  pus, 
thrown  out  during  sleep  into  the  angle 
of  the  eye  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lid.  The  use  of  the  eyebrow,  with  the 
hairs  which  adorn  it,  is  to  act  as  a  pro- 
tecting eaves  and  thatch  to  the  organ 
below,  and,  by  projecting  beyond  the  eye, 
receive  any  blow  which,  coming  on  the 
ball,  mi^ht  destroy  its  integrity.  The 
eyelids,  m  addition  to  their  actmg  as  cases 
for  the  delicate  sphere  inclosed  oy  them, 
and  serving  by  their  pressure  and  motion 
to  lubricate  the  eye  with  the  tears  from 
the  lachrymal  gland,  answer  the  purpose 
of  blinds  or  ciu>tains,  either  to  be  closed 
at  night  during  sleep,  or  suddenly  drawn 
down  whenever  too  much  light  or  heat 
or  any  danger  threatens.  The  eyelashes, 
set  in  a  row  along  the  ridge  of  either  lid, 
serve,  by  the  motion  given  them  by  the 
lids,  the  purpose  of  brushes  or  fly-flappers, 
to  entangle  or  dust  away  any  small  insects 
or  particles  of  sand  which  mav  be  blown 
towards  the  eye.  Besides  the  muscles 
already  mentioned  as  moving  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  there  are  muscles  to  elevate  iind 
depress  the  eyelids,  named  in  accordance 
with  the  action  they  perform.  The  thin, 
delicate  membrane  which  lines  the  whole 
of  the  inner  surface  of  both  lids,  the  sides 
of  the  socket,  and  spreads  over  the  globe 
of  the  eye-ball,  is  the  conjunctiva  or  the 
adiiata,  and  is  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
the  white  surface  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
below  it  can  bo  seen  through ;  and  from 
the  vessels  in  it  being  too  small  to  carry 
red  blood,  it  preserves  its  pearly  whiteness, 
except  when,  from  inflammation,  or  the 
relaxation  common  to  old  age,  the  vessels 
becotne  enlarged,  when  a  few  of  them  re- 
ceive red  blood,  giving  that  appearance 
which  we  call  bloodshot.    See  v  ision. 

EYE,  DISEASES  OE.— One  of  the 
most  freq[uent  diseases  of  the  eye-ball  is 
ophthalmia,  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, to  be  enumerated  imder  Ophthalmia, 
which  see.  The  iris  and  choroid  coat  aro 
also  subject  to  an  inflammatory  action, 
in  which  bleeding,  purgatives,  a  low  diet, 
and  blisters  are  the  most  appropriate  re- 
medies, accompanied  with  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  head,  and  the  confinement  of 
the  patient  to  a  dark  room.  As  in  all 
such  cases  a  medical  man  should  be  con- 
sulted, we  abstain  from  giving  a  more 
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explicit  form  of  treatment.  The  some 
reason  applies  to  that  disease  of  the  optic 
nerre  known  as  Amaurosis,  or  autta  se- 
rena.  For  opacity  of  the  cr  jstaUine  lens 
see  Catabact. 

The  CoBNEA  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
diseases, — such  as  specks,  opacity,  and 
abscesses ;  but  as  each  form  may  require  a 
different  and  very  opposite  treatment, 
the  person  should  in  all  such  cases  at  once 
place  himself  imder  the  care  of  a  skilful 
surgeon. 

The  Eyelids.  There  are  some  diseases 
of  the  eyelids  to  which  scrofulous  child- 
ren and  adults  are  much  subject, — such 
as  thickening  of  the  ridge  of  the  eyehds, 
and  the  formation  of  small  abscesses  at  the 
roots  of  the  eyelashes,  or  in  the  Meibomian 
glands,  as  the  rows  of  small  glands  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  lashes  are  inserted 
are  called.  This  thickening  of  the  eyelids 
is  almost  always  in  a  state  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  generally  attended  with 
a  bloodshot  condition  of  the  eye  itself, 
and  occasionally  continues  for  months, 
either  discharging  a  thick  adhesive  matter, 
or  forming  a  succession  of  slowly  sup- 
purating abscesses. 

The  TEEATMENT  in  these  cases  should 
commence  with  a  complete  change  of  diet, 
a  system  of  alterative  medicine,  and  a 
warm  bath,  before  adopting  the  local 
means  g^ven  below. 

Alterative  Fills  and  Mixture, — Take 
of— 

Ck)mpoimd       rhubarb 
pill 1  drachm. 

!d1uo  pill 30  grains. 

Antimonialls  ....  20  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane      .  10  grains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twenty- 
four  pills:    one  to  bo  given  night  and 
mommg. 
Take  of— 

Sarsaparilla  root      .    .    1  ounce. 

Pandelion  root   ...    2  ounces. 

Dulcamara     .    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 

Sassafras }  ounce. 

Boil  in  three  pints  of  water,  slowly,  to  two 
pints ;  strain,  and  give  a  wineglassful  three 
times  a  day.  After  having  used  the  pills 
and  mixture  for  five  or  six  days,  a  small 
piece  of  the  golden  ointment — red  preci- 
pitate ointment — is  to  be  inserted  between 
the  lids  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  or 
eves  at  bedtime,  allowing  the  motion  of 
the  eye  and  the  lids  to  diffuse  it  over  the 
affected  part ;  or  a  little  may  be  taken  on 
a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  spread  along  the 
affected  lid,  and  this  repeated  every  night, 
the  eyes  being  washed  with  warm  water 


in  the  morning,  and  the  following  lotio 
used  once  in  the  course  of  each  day  as  a 
eye-water.    Take  of— 

Sugar  of  lead      ...    6  grabs. 

White  vitriol      ...    6  grains. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  make  a  collyrium,  to  1 
used  daily.  The  chronic  swelling  of  (H 
of  the  Meibomian  glands,  to  which  chUi 
ren  are  so  subject,  and  known  as  a  s% 
can  always  be  cured  by  friction  with  ti 
edge  of  the  nail,  the  side  of  a  ring,  m  I 
any  means  which  will  induce  absorptia 
by  stimulating  the  vessels  of  the  part ' 
action.  The  popular  treatment  of  gent 
passing  a  wedding-ring  nine  times  cm 
the  stye  is  only  absurd  in  respect  of  tl 
necessity  of  a  wedding-ring  and  the  nrv 
tical  number  of  three  times  three.  11 
ring,  to  be  beneficial,  should  be  preau 
with  its  edge  along  the  stye  for  twentr  i 
thirty  times,  twice  a  day :  no  child  wiU  1 
found  to  complain  at  the  repetition,  ai 
as  the  object  is  to  excite  an  action,  sob 
pressure  must  be  employed  to  achisi 
such  a  result. 

EYE,  SUBSTANCES  IN  THR- 
Pieces  of  steel,  and  other  bodies,  oflen  I 
into  the  eye,  causing  great  pain;  to  remoi 
these,  draw  down  the  lower  lid  with  tl 
fore  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  remof 
by  a  piece  of  moistened  paper. 

If  the  substance  be  under  the  upfM 
lid,  place  a  bodkin  across  the  lid,  M 
then  draw  it  back,  so  that  it  is  complete 
inverted,  and  remove  in  the  same  maaiu^ 
but  as  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  OOOII 
after  these  accidents,  the  eye  should  .h 
well  bathed  with  warm  water  several  tiw 
a  day,  and  afterwards  an  eye-water  mig 
be  used,  made  of  a  drachm  of  alum  to  ] 
pint  of  cold  water,  two  or  three  tima  j 
day ;  or  the  following  collyrium  may  ■ 
employed  as  a  substitute. 
Take  of— 

Bose  water     ....    8  ounces. 

Extract  of  lead  ...  40  drops. 
Mix :  to  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  010 
When  particles  of  fine  sand  or  dnsifpi 
into  the  eye,  causing  heat  and  an  exeoi 
of  tears,  an  astringent  eye- water,  such  • 
the  following,  may  be  used  every  fivafi 
six  hours.    Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  zinc      •    •    6  grains. 

Elder-flower  water  .  .  8  ounces. 
Dissolve.  In  all  cases  where  eye-walB 
are  used,  the  eyeglass  should  be  empisijm 
and  the  lotion  allowed  to  flow  over  tt 
ball  of  the  eye,  by  first  opening  tlie  Baj 
and  while  the  glass  is  pressed  to  the  pV 
gently  moving  it  about. 
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Hie  sixiih  letter  of  the  Alphabet, 
as  a  xmmeral,  signifies  40,  ana  with  a 
rer  it — p,  40,0^.  In  medical  pre- 
ms,  F.  stands  for  fiat  andjfSan^ — let 
em  be  made  or  done;  as  in  the  order- 
pills, /Za^  tnassa,  let  a  mass  be  made, 
re  other  abbreviations,  as  in  F.  S.  A., 
mmdum  artem — let  it  be  done,  or 
leoordin^  to  art ;  in  other  words,  let 
seated  m  a  tradesmanlike  or  busi- 
anner;  and  finally,  F.  stands  for 
88  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Phy- 
or  Surgeons,  F.E.C.P.,  F.E.C.S., 

'E. — The  countenance;  the  front 
of  the  head,  in  which  are  situated 
ins  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste.  The 
composed  of  thirteen  bones,  ex- 
of  the  teeth ;  these  bones,  with  the 
m  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  tall  bound 
r,  or  in  close  connection  with  each 
y  sutures,  or  ligaments. 
B  ACHE. — The  disease  most  ge- 
imderstood  by  this  term  is  that 
■  and  violent  nervous  affection 
fts  Tic  Douloureux,  which  see. 
E,  AFFECTIONS  OF.— Under 
iding  are  included  those  eruptive 
i,  discolorations,  and  pimples  of  the 
d  result  of  impaired  nutrition,  or 
anctional  disorder  of  the  liver. 
K — Diseases  of. 
LAL  LINE,  OB  ANGLE.— A 
ed  in  art,  and  is  a  means  by  which 
Iptor  or  phrenologist  is  enabled  to 
ne  the  elevation  of  the  forehead. 
facial  angle  is  understood  the 
mtained  within  a  line  drawn  from 
)t  prominent  part  of  the  frontal 
the  gums  above  the  incisor  teeth 
upper  jaw,  and  another  from  the 
r  foramen — the  ear — to  the  start- 
at  in  the  frontal  bone,  producing 
e  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 

[AL  NEEVE— Abtebt— Vein. 
lame  given  to  the  vessels  supply- 
nahment  or  sensation  to  the  face. 
□BS  HIPPOCEATICA,  or  Hip- 
f  Face. — A  particular  expression 
xmntenance,  which,  after  a  long 
mmediately  precedes  death ;  being 
1  as  an  infalhble  ^mptom  or  pro^- 
f  approaching  dissolution.  This 
expression  of  the  countenance 


has  been  so  called  from  Hippocrates,  the 
first  physician  who  |;ave  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  this  indication,  and  which  he  has 
done  with  a  minuteness  that  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty-three  centuries  has  not 
been  able  to  alter  or  improve. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  facies 
Hippocratica  are,  a  sharp  nose  and  con- 
tracted nostrils,  the  sockets  hollow,  and 
the  eyes  deeply  sunk ;  pits  in  the  temples, 
the  ears  pinched  and  cold,  the  forehead 
dry  and  wrinkled,  the  mouth  open,  and 
the  countenance  pale  and  livid. 

FACTITIOUS.— Artificial;  anything 
made  by  art,  and  contradistinguished  from 
natural  products. 

Factitious  Diseases  are  those  simu- 
lated disorders  which  artful  recruits  or 
street  impostors  practise  to  obtain  their 
discharge  from  the  army,  or  assume  to 
excite  pity  and  benevolence. 

Factitious  Waters  are  those  artificial 
saline  waters,  like  Seidlitz,  Harrowgate, 
and  Cheltenham,  made  to  imitate  the 
natural  spas. 

FACULTY.— An  ability  or  power  to 
perform  any  action,  as  the  faculty  of 
virtue,  memory,  sense,  motion,  and  of 
reasoning.  The  term  is  also  used  as  in- 
dicative of  the  medical  profession. 

F^CES. — ^The  excrementitious  con- 
tents of  the  bowels — the  refuse  of  the 
food  and  aliment,  from  which  all  the 
nutritious  particles  have  been  extracted 
by  digestion  and  absorption  in  their  pas- 
sage along  the  intestines ;  and  sometimes 
caUed  alvine  discharges,  or  the  egesta. 
The  nature  of  the  faeces  varies  materially 
both  in  health  and  sickness,  and  also  accora- 
ingto  the  age :  in  a  state  of  health  they  are 
of  a  moderate  consistence,  and  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
bile,  and  of  a  white  and  clay  colour  when 
the  biliary  secretion  has  from  some  cause 
been  suppressed.  These  are  the  two  ex- 
treme conditions  of  the  feeoes, — an  excess 
or  redundancy  of  bile  producing  a  lighter 
and  brighter  colour,  tul  they  appear  of  a 
gamboge  yellow ;  any  diminution  from  the 
standanl  of  a  healthy  proportion  of  bile 
being  followed  by  lighter  shades,  till  the 
excretion  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
whitish  clay.  Sometimes  the  discharge 
consists  of  mucous,  tenacious  lymph,  or 
pure  pus,  as  in  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  boweb,  the 
nature  of  the  discharge  depending  on  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation;  pus  being 
the  result  of  the  severest,  and  mucus  of 
the  lightest  form  of  the  inflammatoiy 
action.     Sometimes  blood  is  discharged, 
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ai  in  cases  of  internal  piles ;  occasionally 
it  is  mixed  with  one  of  the  other  three 
discharges,  as  in  dysentery.  In  mesen- 
teric diseases,  and  some  cases  of  impaired 
digestion,  or  hypochondriacism,  the  faeces 
are  mixed  with  crude,  undigested  food. 
Children's  evacuations  are  often  both 
slimy  and  green ;  the  former  state  depend- 
ing  on  the  presence  of  worms,  and  the 
latter  very  frequently  from  the  action 
of  mercury  on  the  bile,  when  that  drug  is 
given  in  some  form  to  children  in  their 
powders. 

When  the  foeces  are  very  dark,  or  black, 
the  cause  aepends  upon  some  change  in 
the  bile,  unless  the  fact  can  be  explained  by 
the  presence  of  iron  in  the  medicine  given ; 
the  smallest  amount  of  that  medicine 
striking  a  black  vdth  the  bile  almost  im- 
mediately. In  all  cases  of.  fever,  parti- 
cularly putrid  fevers,  the  feculent  matter 
is  accompanied  with  a  most  oifensive 
odour,  as  is  also  the  perspiration,  the 
breath,  and  every  exudation  from  the 
body,  sliowing  the  putrescent  state  into 
which  all  the  iiuids  and  solids  of  the  body 
are  converted. 

FAHRENHEIT.— The  name  of  a  Prus- 
sian philosopher,  who»  about  the  year  1720, 
invented  an  entirely  new  scale  to,  and  im- 
proved, the  then  existing  thermometer. 
Fahrenheit  fixed  the  freezmg  point  at  32^, 
and  the  boiling  temperature  at  212°. 
This  instrument  immediately  became 
popular  in  England,  where  it  has  since 
remained  as  the  standard  measure  of  heat. 
See  Thebmometeb. 

FAINTING,  or  SYSCorE.— This  aflfec- 
tion,  whether  attended  with  a  general  or 
merely  a  partial  insensibility,  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  a  disease,  but  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
some  organic  or  nervous  derangement,  a 
languid  condition  of  the  circulation,  or  a 
particularly  sensitive  state  of  the  mind  or 
imagination  of  the  person;  thus,  many 
individuals  in  apparent  good,  indeed 
robust  health,  will  faint  and  lose  all  con- 
sciousness at  the  record  of  a  tragical 
event,  the  account  of  an  operation,  the 
Bieht  of  a  rat,  spider,  or  Beetle;  while 
others,  again,  caunot  endure  the  smell  of 
particular  plants  or  flowers,  becoming  in- 
stantly insensible  on  the  application  of 
such  to  the  nostrils.  Even  the  smell  of 
bread,  or  a  rose, — one,  the  most  necessary 
of  articles,  and  the  other  the  most  deh- 
cious  perfume  in  nature, — has  been  known 
to  cause  fainting  and  convulsions.  One 
of  the  most  noted  generals  of  the  17th 
century,  who  had  faced  death  in  every 


form,  was  seized  with  trembling,  a  deadlT 
pallor,  and  fainting,  at  the  sight  of  an  da 
woman. 

Symptoms. — ^These  commence  with  a 
feeling  of  extreme  distress;  the  eyei 
become  dim,  and  are  covered  with  a  film; 
a  singing  noise  is  heard  in  the  ears,  tiia 
lips  and  face  are  whit^  a  cold  peispiratioa 
breaks  out  over  the  body,  ut&  memon 
fails,  and  the  patient^  if  not  caught,  ftm 
to  the  ground  in  a  state  of  muscular  v^. 
laxation.  Sometimes  there  is  a  partial 
consciousness,  the  respiration  being  ji# 
perceptible,  and  the  pulse  small  am  tn^ 
mulous ;  at  others  there  is  a  total  insoiF 
sibility,  and  to  ordinary  observation,  % 
perfect  simulation  of  death,  in  which  caMb 
in  weak  or  peculiar  constitutions,  ahoold 
the  patient  not  be  roused  by  proper  rema' 
dies  in  sufficient  time,  the  seeming  deaA 
may  pass  into  the  real, 

Li  some  instances  the  mouth  and  em 
are  open,  in  others  they  are  closed;  n^ 
in  all  cases  the  limbs  are  flaccid,  and  tfaft 
loss  of  power  complete.  A  deep-dram 
sigh,  with  or  witnout  sickness^  alwi^ 
her^ds  returning  consciousness  and  >•> 
covery. 

TBBATMBifT. — In  fainting,  the  oan» 
(juence  of  nervous  or  physic^  debility,  at 
in  hysteria  and  the  syncope  of  femalu 
generally,  there  is  no  cause  for  amffh 
hension;  loosening  the' clothes  round  ib 
waist,  layii^  the  person  in  a  recumbMt 
posturet,  and  allowing  the  air  from  at 
open  window  to  play,  on  the  face,  is  g8i» 
rally  all  that  is  necessary,  the  patitfi 
usually  recovering  spontaneously  after  i^ 
few  minutes.  A  little  cold  water  sprinUed 
on  the  face,  and  hartshorn  applied  to  tJw 
nostrils,  may  be  employed  when  necesoi^ 
or  a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  sfoaik 
of  lavender  m  half  a  wineglass  of  wattf 
may  be  given;  or  burnt  feathers,  Em 
de  Cologne,  or  aromatic  vinegar,  may  ba 
substituted  for  the  hartshorn  to  tiw, 
nostrils. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  xm 
despatch  to  restore  the  patient,  andwhoca 
a  long  continuance  oi  Uie  insensilniitr. 
might  be  dangerous,  the  circulation  shoold, 
be  roused  by  bottles  of  hot  water  to  tte 
feet,  and  by  employing  friction  to  stiniB? 
late  the  heart.  Many  persons  efiEect  tbil 
by  slapping  the  hands  and  chafing  A* 
temples. 

Whether  the  fainting  fit  is  the  lesolt  flC 
simple  debility,  or  proceeds  from  orgaail 
disease  of  the  heart,  as  soon  as  the  woamj 
is  complete,  such  remedies  as  the  lustoif 
of  the  case  may  justify  should  be  emplojcd 
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>  pief€iiity  as  far  as  possible,  a  recurrenco 
fttiefit.    See  Htstbbia. 

FALCIFOEM.— Scythe  or  hook-like. 

proceas  or  fold  of  the  dura  mater,  one 
'  the  lining  membranes  of  the  skull,  and 
bich,  hanging  down,  divides  the  two 
onispheres  of  the  brain.    See  Bbain. 
FALLING   SICKNESS.      See   Epi- 

DPST. 

FAIXOPIAN  TUBES.— Two  ressols 
nnected  with  the  womb,  one  being  situ- 
sd  on  either  side,  and  terminating  in  a 
nbiiated  or  &inge-like  process.  It  is 
thin  these  tubes  tiiat  the  ovaries  are 
uated,  for  their  function  in  the  female 
dr.    See  Womb. 

FAMES  CANINA.— Wolfish  or  dog- 
se  appetite ;  rarenous  and  diseased  ap- 
iite.  See  Bulimia. 
FAMINE. — Starvation,  which  sec. 
FABINA.— The  meal  or  flour  of  any 
veal  grain,  root,  or  other  substance  used 
r  food,  as  flour,  oat,  pea,  and  barley- 
cal,  &0.,  from  whence  we  derive  the  word 
rinaceous,  a  term  applied  to  any  vege- 
lUe  preparation  which  contains  farina. 

FAEIN ACEOUS  FOOD.— Many  prc- 
intions  for  the  diet  of  children  and 
ivaUds  are  prepared  and  vended  under 
m  name,  some  consisting  of  baked  flour, 
nvdercd  biscuita,  semolina,  pea-meal, 
novTOot,  or  powdered  lentils;  some  of 
Mm  simple,  others  composed  of  two  or 
Kse  of  these  articles  intimatelv  mixed. 

Hard*8  Farinaceous  Food,  Poison's  Com 
leor,  and  the  Rcvalenta  Anibica,  are  some 
r  the  most  celebrated  of  the  articles 
ended  for  this  purpose.  See  Food,  and 
JUAVTS,  Food  fob. 

FASCIA. — The  name  given  to  a  surgical 
■adage.  Also  an  anatomical  term,  ap- 
■fied  to  the  fibrous  expansion,  sometimes 
•Ikd  aponeurosis,  which  invests,  as  in  a 
Uieate  sheath,  the  muscles.  The  term  is 
iIm  applied  to  some  broad  ligamentous 
iiptnsions. 

FASl'ING.r— A  deprivation  of  food, 
iiflier  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
^  A  voluntary  deprivation  of  rood  is  some- 
^iniM  adopted  as  a  remedial  means  to 
bdlitate  the  cure  of  certain  diseases,  and 
One  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  system  of 
Mkhhu  fasting  were  more  regularly  prc- 
WBbed  as  an  agent  in  the  practice  of 
pkjBo,  it  would  be  attended  with  groat 
NBefit  to  the  Bufiferer,  and  advantage  to 
fte  profession.  Though  in  fevers  and 
■tfimmatory  diseases  a  judicious  fasting 
■  ki(^y  advisable,  in  a  state  of  health  an 
■ptiper  abstinence  from  food  is  xnost  in- 
onras,  and  when  persevered  in^  as  is 
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sometimes  the  case,  from  mistaken 
motives,  the  consequences  are  very  hurt- 
ful, especially  when  the  body  is  in  active 
employment.  For  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  stomach,  like  every  other  organ  of  the 
body,  performs  its  function  through  the 
virtuo  of  the  stimulus  of  the  blood  apper- 
taining to  it ;  if,  then,  the  blood  is  allowed 
to  circulate  without  receiving  from  the 
stomach  the  reward  of  its  service — the 
nutrient  principle  from  the  food — the 
nerves,  no  longer  excited  by  .vigorous 
blood,  refuse  their  vital  energy  to  the 
stomach,  which  consequently  becomes  tor- 
pid in  its  action,  and  other  organs  parti- 
cipating in  the  general  loss  of  tone,  indi- 
gestion and  debility  ensue,  and  the  whole 
franio  suffers.  On  this  account,  unless 
adopted  or  prescribed  with  the  object  of 
curing  disease,  fasting  should  never  be 
rashly  adopted,  or  the  stomach  left  for 
more  than  five  or  six  hours  without  food. 
See  Digestion. 

FAT,  or  Fixed  Animal  Oil.  — This 
formation,  so  necessary  to  the  healthy  or- 
ganism of  the  body,  is  a  substance 
generated  in  the  system  by  the  conversion 
of  fibrin  and  albumen  into  adipose  tissue, 
and  though  fluid  in  the  living,  becomes 
solid  in  the  dead  body. 

The  use  of  fat  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  health  of  the  body,  as  being 
one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  generation 
of  heat,  and  will  be  more  fully  treated  of 
under  Food,  and  the  section  of  heat-giving 
aliments.  It  is  on  account  of  this  im- 
portant use  that  all  hybemating  animals 
become  fat  during  their  season  of  activity, 
and  so  emaciated  when  rousing  from  theur 
period  of  repose,  or  hybernation,  the 
adipose  tissue  having  become  absorbed 
during  their  sleep  to  keep  up  the  combiis- 
tion  by  which  animal  heat  is  generated. 
Besides  supplying  fuel  to  this  vital 
chemistry  of  the  blood,  fat  performs  many 
other  services  in  the  animal  economy ;  it 
is  deposited  between  the  crevices  of  the 
muscles,  and  is  equally  diffused  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  between  the  flesh  and 
the  cuticle,  giving  that  oxq^uisite  rourid- 
ness  to  the  frame  which  miparts  such 
symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  bodies  of  all 
young  persons,  and  to  the  absorption  of 
which  m  advanced  life  we  owe  those 
hollows,  cavities,  and  wrinkks,  so  antago- 
nistic of  beauty,  observable  in  old  age. 
The  accumulation  of  fat  in  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  in  considerable  quantities,  is 
another  provision  of  nature  to  form  re- 
sistant cushions  to  such  parts,  which,  if 
unprotected  by  this  contrivance,  would 
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be   exposed  to  injuir,  or  great  incon- 
yenieDce.    Without  the  depth  of  adipose 
tissue  deposited  over  the  posterior  muscles 
of  the  thighs  and  hips,  and  over  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  we  should  neither  be  able  to 
sit  for  more  than  a  few  min\ites  without 
pain,  if  not  danger,  nor  could  we  walk  for 
any  distance  without  suffering.     These 
fatty  pads,  acting  as  shields  to  the  muscles 
and  network  of  nerres  and  arteries,  sup- 
ply them  with  life  and  sensation.    Fat  also 
lubricates  the  joints  and  tendons  of  the  body, 
and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grease  ap- 
plied to  the  axles  oflocomotiy  es  and  yehielM, 
allows  the  bones  to  play  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  muscles  to  glide  over  each  other 
without  waste,  danger,  or  friction.    And, 
lastly,  fat  adds  to  the  specific  lightness  of 
the  body,  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  frame, 
and  assists  in  keeping  the    body  from 
ainlriTig  when  immersed   in    the  water. 
Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  a  certain 
amount  of  fat  is  actually  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  body,  and  where  such 
articles  of  diet  as  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
system  are  converted  into  fat,  as  starch, 
sugar,  or  gum,  are  not  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  want  should  be  compen- 
sated for  by  the  person  consuming  a  due 
proportion  of  oleaginous  matter  with  his 
animal  food;    hence  the  desirability  of 
eating  ham  or  bacon  with  veal  or  chicken 
•—meats  whose  muscular  fibre  is  almost 
devoid  of  fat.    See  Food.    In  some  con- 
stitutions, the  power  of  eliminating  fat 
from  any  kind  of  aliment  amounts  to  what 
may  be  called  a  diseased  action,  for  the 
adipose  tissue  is  generated  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  the  body  often  becomes,  even 
in  youth,  overlaid  with  fat,  producing  that 
state  of  corpulence  called  obesity,  render- 
ing the  body  sluggish  and  imwieldy,  and 
materially  interfering  with  the  healthy 
function  of  the  oppressed  organs.    Some- 
times this  deposition  of  fatty  matter  is 
internal  only,  and  goes  on  without  dis- 
playing any  outward  sign  of  excess,  slowly 
accumulating   round    some  organ;    and 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  generally  at  the 
sacrifice  of  its  structure,  tilie  organ,  as  a 
consequence,  becoming  seriously  endan- 
gered. 

The  amount  of  fat  necessary  to  health 
varies  with  the  climate — the  lower  the 
temperature  in  which  a  man  lives  the 
larger  the  amount  of  oleaginous  food  re- 
quired, from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
colder  the  air  the  more  tuel  will  be  required 
for  the  combustion  in  the  lung^ ;  thus,  at 
the  North  Pole,  the  quantity  of  unctuous 
matter  consumed  can  hardly  be  too  great, 


while  at  the  tropics  it  sinks  to  a  mininma 
proportion.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that 
oleaginous  substances  insure  a  niU  sad  , 
perfect  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and  afrst  \ 
respiration,  that  the  milk,  and  luet,  and  j 
cod-liver  oil  are  recommoided  as  luglib  , 
beneficial  in  consumption  andaflectloiun  - 
the  air-passages.  For  the  diseasei  gent*  ' 
rated  hj  excess  of  fat,  see  Obesitt.  ' 

FATUITT.—^Mental   weakness.     See  fj 
Idiotct.  I 

FAUCES.— The  back  of  the  mouth,  aad  I 
the  commencement  of  the  pharynx,  es*  ^ 
tending  from  the  tonsils  ana  uvula  to  tiN , 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epi^ttis,  ail  . 
sometimes  called  the  gorge.  The  £uiM  < 
is  often  the  seat  of  inflammation  in  sevM  , 
colds,  for  which  gargles,  fomentations,  aol/  ' 
blisters  are  sometimes  prescribed.  Sal; 
cut$  to  Deolutitiok  and  Diobstiov.   ■ 

FEAB.— This  operation  upon  the  mial  ' 
is  often,  if  uncorrected,  attended  with  4ij ' 
most  serious  consequences  where  sidaMU'' 
is  present  or  disease  expected.    On  nuof 
persons  the  influence  of  fear  is  far  mr^ 
serious  in  its  effect  than  the  worst  fom 
the  dreaded   malady.      In  all  ep: 
diseases,  particularly  plague  and  d 
the  terror  inspired  by  eiuer  scourge 
been  quite  as  fatal  as  the  infection; 
lyiing  the  system,  and  robbing  the 
of  the  natural  elasticity  of  its  ne 
stamina,  and  the  mind  of  the  buoyanqr 
hope,  making  voluntary  victims  of  1' 
who,  from  age  and  strength,  had  tibe 
probability  of  escaping.     There  are  §0 
medical  men  who  nave  not  had  cases  « 
small-pox,  where  the  patient,  by  his  OVB^ 
alarm,   has   produced    the   disease,  aai- 
where  no  direct  contagion  to  excite  itvii 
possible. 

On  this  account,  both  the  surgeon  aM 
the  friends  should  exert  themselves  to  tat^ 
quillize  a  patioit's  fears,  and  endeaTOjg 
not  by  ridicule,  but  by  a  calm,  cbeeilB 
conversationand  argument,  to  disabuse  Ai, 
mind  of  the  dread  entertained  either  oft ; 
threatened  disease,  or,  if  attacked,  of  4i^ 
consequences  of  it^  for   unless  a  vfl*' 
hopeful  tone,  and  a  moral  reliance^  caall^ 
instilled,  no  medicine,  however  speoHi 
will  have  a  chance  of  affording  aid  to  tiki. j 
invalid,  or  giving  credit  to  the  practitiflDA  • 
Fear  is  a  mental  poison,  and  the  90^] 
potent  of  all  antagonists  to  health  aw  j 
medicine;   and  as  jaith  has  cured  Mil  I 
diseases  than  physician  ever  presaibet,. 
for,  so  fear  is  more  destructive  dian  tk* 
worst  form  of  contagion. 

FEBEIFUGE.— A  medicine  to  drift 
away  or  dispel  fever.    As  fevers  are  cored 
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htBfenl  classes  of  medicines,  the  list  of 
arifiigeB  would  be  very  numerous,  and 
ttbnoe  articles  from  the  mineral,  vege- 
liUe,  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  compre- 
hod  tonics,  stimulants,  emetics,  dia- 
jhoieties,  purgatives,  and  diuretics.  The 
tarn,  howeyer,  sboidd  properly  be  con- 
ftwd  to  such  substances  as  exercise  a 
iireet  and  specific  action  on  the  chain  of 
Borbid  actions  which  constitute  the 
Bseaae.  The  remedies  that  approach 
leazest  to  such  a  result  are  the  cmchona 
ad  a  few  other  barks,  arsenic,  and 
[■ininfi^  the  last  the  best  and  only  reliable 
fent  of  that  kind.  See  Fbveb. 
FECULA.— Starch.  A  fine,  powdery 
distanoe,  obtained  from  almost  all  ve^- 
lUe  substances  by  being  treated  with 
rater,  but  yielded  in  greatest  abundance 
J  the  flour  or  meal  of  all  farinaceous 
obstaiioes,  potatoes,  &c.  If  a  little  flour 
I  beaten  in  a  basin  under  the  tap  from  a 
later-butl^  a  tough,  ^yish  substance,  ad- 
HKTe  as  birdlime,  will  be  left  in  the  whisp, 
ad  a  fine  powder  will  at  the  same  time 
le  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin; 
•ke  first  is  the  ghUen,  the  other  the 
hcaitf*    See  Stasck 

FECUNDATION.— The  making  fruit- 
hi  ox  prolific;  a  term  used  by  phy- 
Aologists  to  imply  the  impregnation  of 
fte  germ,  or  ovain,  whether  of  the  human 
or  me  k>wer  animals ;  the  commencement 
of  the  process  of  gestation,  or  breeding. 
Bds  snlbject,  and  all  that  relates  to  it, 
kowBver  important  and  interesting  in  a 
WJMitific^  ligut,  more  properly  belongs  to 
tte physiologist  than  the  physician;  and 
Uiouigfa  many  remarkable  changes  occur 
dning  the  process,  having  a  great  effect 
QB  the  health  and  condition  of  the  female, 
■Qthatisneoessaiy  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
of  utility  will  be  taken  notice  of 
Pkegnancy,  which  see.  Those  who 
more  information  must  consult  the 
of  Hajendie,  Fletcher,  Quain,  and 
anatomical     and     physiological 


FEEDING  BOTTLE.--A  flat  glass 
Imde^  used  for  the  conrenience  of  rearing 
■fniti  by  hand,  the  feeding  bottle  being 
fjide  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  extem- 
porised breast,  or  reservoir  of  food,  from 
vliefa,  by  means  of  a  nipple,  the  infant 
^*^  its  nutriment.  The  feeding  bottle 
»  of  white  glass,  flat,  of  an  oval 
r  about  eight  inches  long,  with  a  wide 
hole  on  the  upper  simace  for  the 
don  of  air  and  the  contents  with 
it  is  filled,  also  to  enable  the  bottle 
to  be  more  completely  cleaned;  while  to 


a  small  neck  and  aperture  at  one  end  is 
affixed  the  nipple  from  which  the  child 
draws  the  food,  the  bottle  being  held  in 
the  hand. 

A  new  artificial  nipple,  made  of  India 
rubber,  both  white  and  black,  has  of  late 
years  been  introduced,  and  largely  patron- 
ized for  these  bottles,  and  feeding  appa- 
ratus of  various  kinds  have  been  brought 
out,  called  biberons — all  very  neat  and 
elegant,  but  generally  rather  too  expensive 
for  a  poor  man,  to  whom  a  child  who  has 
to  be  reared  by  hand  is  often  an  actual 
misfortune;  while  in  point  of  economy, 
usefulness,  and  cleanliness,  nothing  can 
be  better  than  the  old-fashioned  bottle  and 
calf's  teat,  prepared  in  the  manner  stated 
below.  The  advantage  of  the  calf's  teat, 
when  properly  prepared,  over  the  best 
artificial  nipple  is  so  evident,  that  there 
can  be  no  comparison;  for,  in  appearance, 
feel,  and  consistency,  it  exactly  resembles 
the  nipple  of  the  parent,  and,  properly 
attended  to,  will  last  for  several  wedcs. 
They  are  easily  procured  at  any  chemist's, 
where  they  are  preserved  in  spirits,  and 
sold  at  the  rate  of  4d.  or  6d.  apiece. 
When  purchased,  the  teat  is  to  be  washed 
in  a  httle  warm  water,  turned  inside 
out,  pressed  between  the  fingers  to  expel 
the  spirits  from  the  texture,  returned, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  soak  in  fresh 
water  for  a  few  hours  if  not  imme- 
diately required.  The  bottle  having  been 
washed,  the  nipple,  after  pressing  out  the 
water  in  a  cloth,  is  to  be  drawn  over  the 
nozzle  of  the  bottle,  and  firmly  tied  by  a 
few  turns  roimd  the  neck  by  a  piece  of 
thin  twine,  care  being  taken  to  leave  only 
about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
for  the  child  to  suck  from,  for  if  made  too 
long  it  may  get  into  the  infant's  throat, 
and  cause  it  to  retch;  the  superabundance 
remaining  next  the  bottle  is  then  to  be 
cut  off.  The  bottle  is  now  to  be  filled 
with  water,  and  the  clearness  of  the  aper^- 
ture  tested,  by  milking  the  water  out  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  or  by  sucking  it 
through  the  lips.  When  satisfied  with  the 
proper  working  of  the  nipple,  and  that  all 
smell  of  the  spirit  has  bc^n  got  rid  of,  the 
bottle  is  to  be  half  filled  with  the  necessary 
food,  and  then  turned  nipple  downward 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  jug  of  warm 
water,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  food  within  before  placing 
it  in  the  child's  mouth.  For  the  proper 
food  for  such  bottles,  and  the  mode  of 
preparing  it,  see  Inpakts,  Food  op. 

l^e  method  best  adapted  for  keeping: 
I  the  food  warm  during  the  night  w\E  W 
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found  under  the  same  heading,  or  Night 
liomps,  which  eee. 

FEES,  MEDICAL.— a?he  remunera- 
tion  given  in  this  country  to  physicians 
is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  or  generosity, 
there  being  no  law  to  regulate  the  scale 
of  charges.  The  physician's  office,  legally 
considered,  is  an  honorary  one ;  he  cannot, 
therefore,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
diploma  or  degree,  make  any  charge  either 
for  his  time  or  his  professional  services. 
He  is  thus  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  patient ;  but  though  ho  can  neither 
demand  a  remuneration  nor  recover  by 
legal  process  his  fee,  prescriptive  custom 
haa  given  him  a  power  that  is  considered 
quite  as  efficacious  as  judicial  right,  as 
no  one  would  dream  of  sending  for  a 
physician  unless  prepared  with  a  guinea 
to  slip— as  if  it  was  an  act  of  dishonest 
compromise  or  a  demoralizing  bribe — into 
the  hand  of  the  departing  and  seemingly 
unconscious  doctor. 

The  customary  fee  for  one  visit  of  a 
physician  in  this  country  is  a  guinea, 
though  some  medical  men  contrive  to  ect 
it  known  among  those  likely  to  employ 
them  that  their  honoraHum,  as  the  phy- 
sician somewhat  pedantically  calls  his  fee, 
is  two  guineas,  for  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  in  a  second  visit  with« 
out  charge;  others,  again,  accept  one 
ffuinea  for  the  first  visit,  and  half  a  guinea 
^r  each  subsequent  attendance;  and 
some,  whose  practice  lies  among  the 
I>oorer  orders,  are  content  M^ith  half 
guinea  fees  in  all  cases.  Though  one 
guinea  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 
remuneration  for  single  visits,  there  are 
several  fashionable  physicians  who  would 
consider  themselves  ill  paid  with  loss  than 
five,  and  among  certain  classes  that  sum 
is  tiie  ruling  price  through  the  illness, 
with  frequently  a  douceur,  in  the  form 
of  a  cheque,  at  the  termination  of  the 
case. 

Most  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  poor  patients  at  their  own 
houses  at  certain  hours  every  morning, 
when,  according  to  their  reputation,  it  is 
well  known  their  fees  are  alike  to  all 
comers — from  one  to  half  a  guinea.  As 
the  proportion  who  can  afford  to  give 
fees  IS  very  small  compared  to  the  mass 
of  afflicted  people,  and  as  only  a  very  few 
of  those  who  can  give  an  honorarium,  can 
afford  to  repeat  the  process,  a  large  body 
of  physicians  find  themselves  reduced  to 
a  very  limited  number,  as  after  one  fee 
the  majority  of  patients  have  to  subside 
into  the  care  of  the  general  practitioner. 


The  8tru|[g]ing  physician,  jeakHu  of  U|p 
host  of  cuents  enjoyed  by  the  apotheniy 
compared  to  his  fow  and  fiar  betweoi 
visitors,  has  of  late  years  adopted  ai^itai 
by  which  he  seeks  to  preserve  the  digmlgf 
of  his  physician's  status,  and  at  the  um 
time  secure  some  of  the  benefits  beloxigii| 
to  the  general  practitioner.  For  tloi 
purpose,  numbers  have  given  thrauHbei 
a  double  qualification,  and  in  additian  ti 
their  degree  as  M.D.,  take  thei^  dipknt 
as  M.B.C.S.  and  L.A.S.,  or  M&mend 
the  College  of  Siu^^ns,  and  Tiicwitistw 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  —  hoemoif 
which  enable  them  to  aot»  not  oii^  |i 
physicians,  should  a  guinea  patient  eomB 
by,  but  as  apothecaries  and  seneral  piM< 
titioncrs,  where  they  can  make  an  honeit 
charge  for  their  labours. 

The  ordinary  remuneration  of  ftf 
general  practitioner  is  by  compenwtini 
for  his  drugs ;  the  law  allowing  the  mtfr 
cal  man  to  send  in  such  an  amooil 
of  medicine  as,  at  an  avenge  paeilr 
shall  pay  him  for  his  one,  two,  or  thm 
daily  visits,  the  skill  sho^ra  being  qniti 
secondary  to  the  time  of  4;he  mediw  nupik 
Though  no  actual  price  is  fixed  by  to 
tor  mixtures,  lotions,  pills,  or  powta^ 
so  many  trials  have  occurred  on  Hb 
subject  that  the  prices  may  be  caoadeni 
fixed:  the  jury,  however,  will  atwifi 
look  at  the  condition  of  a  patient  sw 
the  time  he  was  ill,  and  square  tl» 
expense  of  the  doctor^s  bill  with  titt 
man's  means,  and  what  is  regarded  li 
an  honest  charge  for  the  drugs  and  tutf 
of  thor  doctor. 

Unless  the  patient  is  wealthy,  and  tl» 
visiting  was  heavy,  and  could  not  be  paid  \^ 
the  sums  charged  daily  for  medicme^  tw 
law  docs  not  allow  a  charge  to  be  xaA 
for  attendance  when  the  amount  iK 
medicine  is  deemed  sufficiently  remuaftt 
rative ;  he  may,  however,  charge,  anil  wA 
be  always  allowed,  for  all  surgical  (men- 
tions, siich  as  bleeding,  tooth-dra\riagi 
application  of  a  bands^c  or  caustus  M 
well  as  for  dislocations  or  fractures.  Tfau 
mixtures  are  generally  charged  ^ip^ 
2s.  6d.  for  eaph  bottle;  a  draught,  »!■ 
Is.  to  Is.  3d. ;  a  lotion,  from  is.  6d.  to 
3d.  6d.  a  quart ;  pills  and  powders,  8d. 
each.  If  a  medical  man  has  sent  mediaw 
to  the  amount  of  5s.  a  day,  he  would  lOt 
be  allowed  to  charge  for  his  attendoM 
also ;  but  should  the  medicine  ^  to 
half-a-crown,  he  may  charge  his  pi^ 
fessional  visit  as  3s.  It  is  quite  at  ft* 
option  of  the  patient  to  make  what  ooia- 
ditions  he  pleases  with  his  medical  adviitff 
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prpajing  him  far  his  advice,  and  haying 
be  drags  oompoanded  himself,  the  surgeon 
mAag  the  prescription.  In  such  cases, 
I  %  poor  znan  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  6d.  a  day 
void  be  a  £ur  amount  for  the  surgeon. 
JEHeeding  and  tooth-drawing,  occurring 
■ring'  an  iUneas,  are  genenOlj  charged 
i  finmi  Is.  to  Ss.  6d.,  according  to  the 
eana  ni  the  patient ;  cupping,  from  Ss. 
» 7f.  M. ;  a  mnjht  visi<^  6s. ;  and  reducing 
fracture  or  a  dishxiation,  unless  the  hip 
iBt^  firam  one  to  two  guineas.  For  these 
DBS,  however,  there  should  be  no  second 
■cge  for  after  application,  bandages,  or 
r  Kiytfaing  done  subsequently  to  the  part. 
In  oases  of  compound  Iraeture  the 
■Kges  are  higher;  but  for  a  simple 
■eture  or  dislocation,  unless  the  pulleys 
ce  used,  or  much  trouble  incurred,  one 
rtwo  guineas  is  a  handsome  fee,  and  to 
dc  more  for  tightening  the  bandages 
Bring  the  euro  is  extortionate  and 
anst. 

The  fee  for  yteeination  is  from  Is.  6d. 
9  lia. ;  but  as  eveiry  man  gets  paid  by 
lofciiuuent  as  weU  as  by  his  patient 
or  yneeinating  a  diild  or  adult,  7s.  6d. 
r  10s.  0d.,  tM  sums  formerly  charged, 
irte  beoome  absurd :  lancing  the  gums, 
nm  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.;  and,  finally,  the 
BB^  paid  in  midwifery  cases  depends 
wtirtiy  on  the  circumstances  (^  the 
■rties  requiring  the  doctor's  aid.  What- 
ifCr  the  time  may  be,  the  fee  varies  from 
■B  to  two  guineas,  paid  as  soon  as  the 
■boor  is  over.  Some  medical  men  attend 
•KB  for  less  than  this,  but  then  char^ 
■ba  for  every  draught  or  visit  paid 
9  the  actual  time.  Whatever  the 
widertaken  may  be,  nothing  can 
the  ungentlemanly  conduct  of 
Aupng  a  farthing  for  any  medicine  or 
Mmoe  rendered  during  the  confinement, 
Mh  conduct  being  mean  and  unpro- 
fenioiial. 

FEIGNED  DISEASES.— The  facti- 
tioM  diseases  or  complaints,  deformities 
ad  accidents,  which  our  street  impostors 
■re  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing,  are 
fcr  more  numerous  than  persons  would 
mdily  believe.  The  art  with  which 
tteie  niendicant  artists  make  themselves 
^  fiv  a  day's  b^ging  is  something 
wnderful,  and  so  cleverly,  nay,  inge- 
BWody,  are  their  distortions  and  frightful 
kiiM  painted  and  manipulated,  that 
Bodiing  but  that  test  which  few  have 
At  courage  to  adopt — the  contact  of  the 
hnd — can  sometimes  detect  the  cheat, 
tte  police  themselves  being  often  at  fault, 
■nd  unable  to  prove  the  imposition. 


It  is,  however,  in  simulating  fits,  espe- 
cially epileptic  seizures,  that  these  vaga- 
bonds are  the  most  artful  and  successful 
in  their  results ;  their  convulsions,  agonies, 
struggles,  and  contortions  being  so  ad- 
mirably imitated,  that  it  requires  a  shrewd, 
experienced  surgeon  to  detect  and  expose 
the  impostor.  Such  fellows  generally 
select  a  busy  and  fashionable  neighbour- 
hood for  their  performance,  or  fix  on  the 
front  of  some  large  mansion  where  ladies 
are  near  the  window,  pretty  certain  that 
brandy  and  water  will  be  forthcoming 
before  he  need  come  out  of  his  fit,  besides 
the  probability  of  a  shower  of  sixpences 
to  enable  the  poor  exhausted  wretch  to 
obtain  medical  advice  for  those  frightful 
fits  that  seem  to  tear  the  sufferer  to  pieces. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  artful  hypocrite 
will  call  on  the  ladies  next  day  to  beg  a 
sixpence  from  every  maid  in  the  house  to 
make  a  silver  ring  for  his  left  hand  (th6 
sovereign  remedy  for  those  afflicted  with 
epileps}') ;  and  as  the  charm  would  be 
destroyed  unless  he  h«gged  the  money, 
and  received  it  only  from  the  hand  of  a 
maid,  the  good  Samaritans  generally  send 
him  from  friend  to  friend,  to  enable  the 
cheat  to  amass  enough  to  make  the 
needed  talisman. 

These  scoundrels  generally  select  a  soft 
place — the  ground  instead  of  the  pavement 
— for  their  fits;  they  are  also  chary  of 
knocking  their  heads  on  the  stones ;  and 
though  they  kick  and  struggle,  roll  their 
eyes,  distort  their  features,  and  foam  at 
the  mouth  to  admiration,  they  neither 
bump  their  heads  nor  bite  their  tongues, 
as  the  true  epileptic  does.  These,  there- 
fore, are  strong  evidences  of  the  trick 
that  is  being  played ;  while  a  little  of  the 
foam,  of  which  they  always  have  a  won- 
derful amount  about  their  mouths,  if 
wiped  off  and  placed  to  the  nostril,  will 
show  by  the  smell  that  it  is  being  manu- 
factured from  a  piece  of  yellow  isoap  under 
the  tongue. 

There  are  two  means  which,  if  properly 
carried  out,  will  never  fail  to  cure  tho 
impostor  of  his  fit,  and  brin^  him  to  with 
wonderful  celerity.  This  is  for  some 
gentleman  to  order  the  bystanders  to 
strip  both  arms,  then  call  for  a  wash- 
hand-basin,  that  he  may  take  a  couple 
of  pints  of  blood  from  the  poor  man ;  or 
askmg  a  servant  to  bring  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  to  pour  over  the  feet  and  legs, 
to  relievo  the  patient's  brain.  Either  of 
these  plans  wul  prove  infallible,  the  im- 
postor seldom  stopping  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  the  kmd  inteiilioti. 
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The  feigned  diseases  in  the  army,  how- 
ever, exceed  anything  written  in  the  way 
of  the  mairellous.  Soldiers,  to  obtain 
thep*  discharge,  have  assumed  the  most 
extraordinary  diseases  and  combination 
of  diseases,  and  though  watched  for  weeks, 
and  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests,  and 
sometimes  the  most  cruel  torture,  have 
borne  the  most  trying  physical  pain  with- 
out the  quivering  of^an  eyelash,  or  a 
deeper  inspiration  to  note  their  suffering. 
Blindness,  deafness,  catalepsy,  fits,  and 
haemorrhage,  have  been  among  the  most 
frequent  fictitious  diseases  practised  by 
the  recruit  and  soldier  to  obtain  exemption 
from  service.  Fortimately  such  cases  are 
now  rare,  a  better  order  of  men  serving 
their  country  than  those  who,  half  a 
century  ago,  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
British  army,  and  we  may,  therefore,  be 
spared  a  record  of  the  means  then  thought 
justifiable  by  military  surgeons  to  detect 
unposture. 

FEL.— Gall,  which  see. 

FEMOB.— The  thigh;  osfemoris,  the 
thigh  bone,  and  longest  round  bone  in 
the  body.  From  the  same  word  we  have 
femoral,  as  the  femoral  artery  and  the 
femoral  vein,  the  two  principal  vessels  of 
the  limb.    Sec  Thioh,  and  Leo. 

FENESTRA.— The  Latin  for  a  window, 
though  anatomically  the  word  is  used  for 
two  apertures  in  the  stony  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  appertaining  to  the  internal 
ear. 

FENNEL  (commonly  called  Sweet 
Fennel,  and  botanically  known  as  the 
JFoBniculum  vulgaris), — A  warm,  aromatic, 
stimulating  plant,  growing  common  in  this 
country,  ana  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on 
accoimt  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  odour. 
Fennel  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sauce,  or  a 
substitute  for  parsley  and  butter,  chiefly 
for  fish — mackerel  and  salmon. 

Medicinally,  fennel  is  used  as  a  car- 
minative in  cases  of  colic  or  flatulence, 
and  as  a  diuretic,  though  its  properties 
in  this  last  respect  are  rather  doubtful. 
A  cordial  water  is  distilled  from  the  plant, 
and  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
bruised  seeds. 

FEBMENTATION.—A  most  impor- 
tant process,  to  which  most  animal  and 
vegfetable  substances  are  liable,  and  during 
wmch  the  component  elements  of  which 
the  article  consists  are  decomposed  or  sepa- 
rated, and  new  compounds  formed  out  of 
them. 

Formerly  only  three  kinds  of  fermenta- 
tion were  recognized,  but  chemists  now 
acknowledge  five  forms  of  this  process, 


three  of  them  being  sequent,  one  folkyr* 
ing  the  other.  Thejirst  is  the  saocfaazioB^ 
when,  by  the  fermentation  of  starch,  BU|ar 
is  obtamed ;  the  secondf  or  the  vixiOQi^  ) 
when  sugar  is  converted  into  spirit;  and  ) 
the  thirdf  or  acetous,  when  the  fermenta-  i 
tion  proceeding  farther,  the  spirit  beeonm 
vinegar.  If  a  piece  of  fresh  sugar 
full  of  syrup,  or  the  sweet  sap,  is  ex 
in  the  sun  of  the  tropics  for  half  an 
it  will  have  passed  through  the  s 
fermentation,  and  if  tasted,  will  be  fomid 
like  champagne;  and  if  the  remainder  tf 
the  juice  is  exposed  in  the  same  nuuuMi 
for  a  short  time  longer,  the  sap  will  hm 
become  excellent  vinegar,  havmg  pawd 
into  the  third'  or  acetous  fermentatioft 
It  is  from  the  application  of  these  pio* 
cesses  that  we  finally  obtain  alcohd  ai 
vinegar.  The  fourth  form  of  fenna^ 
tion  is  called  the  pannary,  or  bread  fin* 
mentation ;  this  is  a  mere  modification  tf 
the  vinous  or  second  process.  The,^|^ 
or  putrefactive  fermentation,  is  that  swd> 
termg  of  decayed  animal  and  ve^fetaUi 
substances  which  results  in  the  giving  cf 
of  noxious  and  offensive  miasms  andgEW4 
ammonia  often  being  the  product. 

FERMENTED    LIQUOBSw— ik 
porter,  cider,  perry,  mead,  metheglin,  tai 
some  other  bevera^s,  obtained  by  4i 
process   of  alcoholic    fermentatioxi,  tft 
among  the  most  important  of  the  Hqaai 
coming  under  this  denomination.    IIm 
term  malt  liquor  is  sometimes  empVirfti  j 
to  express  the  first  two  of  these  in  ^  \ 
restricted    sense,    though    in    its   fvSki  . 
acceptation  whiakey   and   gin  may  to 
included  under  the  same  denominatiak  ; 
Of  the  antiquity  of  these  beverages  it  ii 
unnecessary  nere  to  speak,  as  such  fiuAl 
will  be  mentioned  more  fully  under  ths  ' 
head  of  Malt,  which  see. 

FENUGREEK.— A  strong,  aromatit 
plant,  with  a  hard,  brittle  seed ;  btf  * 
powerful  smell,  and  yields  a  pungwt 
essential  oil,  exercising  diuretic  pio* 
perties;  for  which  purpose  it  is  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  horse  medicine,  either  givei 
in  the  form  of  a  powder  of  the  seeds,  (M 
as  an  essential  oil  m  diuretic  balls. 

FERN,  Male  and  Female.— Tm 
species  of  fern,  common  to  all  ▼•<>• 
grounds  in  England,  and  known  in  pSitf* 
macy  as  the  Avpidiumfilix  mas,  is  a  pbffl^ 
that,  in  the  days  when  the  PhamaoopflHi 
consisted  chiefly  of  herbs  and  roots,  ini 
held  in  great  veneration  as  a  benefieiH 
agent  in  many  disorders,  the  male  vaiifi^ 
being  exclusively  confined  to  the  cure  « 
diseases  in  the  male,  and  the  female  variety 
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piallj  reserved  for  women, — serious 
or  a  total  loss  of  action  being 
ed  to  a  mistake  in  the  exhibition 
roper  species  to  the  wrong  sex. 

one  action,  however,  is  now 
ed  to  the  fern  plant — that  of  an 
jntic  or  vermifuge  (a  drug  for  the 
worms),  and  for  such  a  purpose 
no  question  as  to  the  cmcacj  of 
it.  Male  fern  is  either  given  as 
»r — the  powder  of  the  dry  root — 

decoction  of  the  herb  or  fresh 

In  either  case  the  dose  should 

tted  for  five  or  six  days  in  suc- 

and  then  followed  by  an  aperient 

according   to    the    age  of   the 

or  a  dose  of  castor  oU,  to  carry 
dead  worms  and  slime  from  the 

and  then,  more  effectually  to 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  im- 

engendered  by  these  parasites, 
lay  or  two  of  rest,  the  fern  should 
ated  again  for  a  series  of  days, 
I  as  before  by  an  aperient  in  some 
'■  shape. 

em,  whether  given  in  powder  or 
D,  should  always  be  administered 

the  morning,  at  least  two  hours 
nreakfast.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
em  is  from  ^  a  drachm  to  2 
^  and  of  the  decoction  from  a 
onfid   to    a   wineglassful.      See 

'rO-CYANIC  acid.  — This 
1  poison  and  chemical  compound 
)08cd  of  cyanogen,  oxygen,  and 
d  forms,  ¥rith  salts,  preparations 
as  triple  prussiates,  or  ferro- 
i;  it  is  a  soecies  of  prussic  or 
anic  acid,  ana  Prussian  blue  is  a 
this  triple  nature.  See  Htdbo- 
AciD,  and  Pkussic  Acid. 
BUM. — The  Latin  for  Iron,  which 

ULA  ASSAFCETIDA.  —  The 
eeutical  name  of  the  gum -resin 
ida,  which  see. 

ULA  PEESICA.— The  name  of 
s  of  gigantic  fennel  growing  wild 
ia,  and  distinguished  by  its  rank 
ensive  smell,  and  only  of  conse- 
irom  yielding  the  resinous  gum 
taffapcnum,  a  mild  kind  of  assa- 

ySL  —  A  disagreeable  odour,  a 
the  consequence  of  putrefaction. 
im  is  generally  connned  to  the 
B  gases  given  off  from  decom- 
I,  me  result  of  inflammation,  as 
s  of  sloughing  or  mortification 
mndfl  and  injuries ;  also  from  the 
I 


decay  of  the  teeth,  or  a  depraved  state 
of  the  stomach,  tainting  the  breath,  when 
the  person  is  said  to  have  a  fcetid  breath ; 
and  also  from  the  exhalations  given  off 
from  the  mouth  and  body  in  typhus  or 
low  putrid  fever ;  and  finally,  in  cases  of 
salivation,  where  the  breath  becomes 
highly  disagreeable  from  the  absorption 
of  the  mercury. 

FEU  VOLAGE.— A  species  of  mfld 
erysipelas  or  eiythema ;  a  red  rash,  called 
by  the  Trench  Jhu  volage  (from  its  fugitive 
character),  or  flying  fire.  Sec  Skin,  Dis- 
eases OP. 

FEVEES. — ^A  class  of  diseases  in  the 
classification  of  human  ailments  com- 
prehending the  most  important  of  all  the 
complaints  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

Fever  is  the  result  of  a  diseased  or 
impaired  action  of  the  system,  and.  is 
characterized  by  shivering,  languor,  weak- 
ness, thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  increased 
heat,  quick  pulse,  debmty  or  relaxation 
of  the  limbs  and  joints,  and  general  dis- 
turbance of  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 
The  causes  of  fever  are  as  numerous  as 
their  names,  and  as  varied  as  their  symp- 
toms. All  fevers,  however,  are  of  two 
kinds:  idiopathic  —  such  as  rise  from 
the  system  itself,  or  spontaneous  and 
symptomatic ;  or  sympathetic  —  those 
that  are  induced  by  some  other  disease. 
Fevers  are  divided  into  three  genera — 
1st,  continued  fevers;  2hd,  intermittent 
fevers;  and  Srd,  remittent  fevers.  In 
the  first  are  included  inflammatory, 
nervous,  or  typhus,  and  mixed  fever; 
in  the  second,  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and 
quartan  intermittent  fevers,  or  ague; 
and  the  third  consists  of  the  marsh,  re- 
mittent, and  yellow  fever.  The  ages  at 
which  people  are  most  liable  to  fevers 
are  from  20  to  30,  and  as  respects  sex, 
females  are  slightly  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  them  than  males.  All  fevers 
are  not  inactions,  but  those  which  are  so 
are  communicated  by  contact,  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  surrounding  a  fever 
patient,  or  from  whatever  cause,  that  by 
weakening  the  body,  predisposes  the  person 
to  infection.  The  best  preventative  against 
fever  or  infection  is  cleanliness,  occupa* 
tion,  and  cheerfulness. 

The  TEEATMENT  of  fevers  generally 
requires  bleeding,  if  adopted  in  the  first 
stage,  and  the  patient  is  young  and  of  tem- 
perate habits.  Emetics  are  almost  always 
necessary,  and  should  be  employed  early 
in  the  attack,  and  may  often  be  repeated 
with  signal  advantage.  Purgatives,  par- 
ticularly saline,  aie  ^wajB  neeeaaiurj,  vn^ 
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from  the  bc^innin?  to  the  end  of  the 
disease  may  he  us^  with  a  certainty  of 
benefit  in  every  stage.  Blisters  and  cold 
lotions  are  firec^uently  of  signal  service 
in  fevers,  particularly  in  inflammatory 
fevers. 

Besides  the  constitutional  fevers  already 
noticed,  there  are  other  varieties — some 
general,  others  local — as  Hectic  Fever, 
Eruptive  Fever,  Puerperal  or  Child-bed 
Fever,  Peritoneal  Fever,  Pleurisy,  &c.,  for 
which,  with  the  preceding  three  genera, 
see  each  under  its  respective  hca^.  See 
also  PABOXT83I,  Ckitical  Dats. 

FIBRE.— A  filament,  or  thread,  the 
minute  part  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  The  woody  part  of  plants,  or 
vegetable  fibre,  is  only  curious  in  a  scien- 
tific light;  but  animal  fibre  is  a  subject 
of  importance,  and  a  necessary  theme  for 
this  work. 

All  flesh,  or  muscle,  consists  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  minute  longitudinal 
threads  or  animal  fibres,  called  maments, 
bound  into  bundles  of  fibres,  and  all  in- 
timately imited  into  one  homogeneous 
whole,  constituting  a  muscle. 

The  primitive  form  of  all  muscular  tis- 
sues is  that  of  vl  filament — a  long,  straight 
or  waving  thread  of  flesh,  like  a  hair; 
many  thousands  of  these  filaments  bound 
together  into  a  bundle  are  called  v^  fibre;  a 
vast  nimiber  of  these  bundles,  or  fibres, 
are  in  their  turn  bound  into  a  larger 
bundile,  called  a  fasciculus,  or  parcel; 
while  according  to  the  size  of  the  muscle 
dei)end8  the  number  of  these  fasciculi, 
wmch  finally  bound  together  constitute 
the  perfect  muscle.    See  xissue. 

FI BRINE.— One  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  all  animal  and  many  vege- 
table substances,  and  generally  existing  in 
conjunction  with  albumen — the  two  being 
closely  analogous  in  their  constituent^ 
but  differing  m  their  properties. 

Fibrine  not  only  exists  in  the  blood, 
forming  with  the  red  globules  what  is 
called  the  cratsamentumf  or  clot,  but  it 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
tissue.  Fibrine  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  spontaneously  coi^ulates  when  drawn 
from  the  bodv,  the  fibrine  involving  all 
the  red  globules  of  the  blood  as  it  cools 
and  forms  the  clot.  The  fibrine  found  in 
such  abundance  in  wheat-flour,  and  other 
vegetables,  is  called  gluten,  to  distinguish 
it  from  animal  fibrme,  though  both  are 
jMcciseljr  alike.  As  a  nutritive  agent, 
fibrine  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
animal  economy.    See  Food. 

Fibrine  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  without 


taste  or  smell,  tough  and  elastic,  is  de- 
composed by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  ub  ond* 
nently  nutritious,  and  contains  a  lami 
proportion  of  nitrogen.  It  is  upon  tie 
proportion  of  this  organic  principle  OOB- 
tained  in  any  substance — animal  or  ven* 
table — that  the  nutritive  quality  of  uit 
article  depends. 

FICUS.— A  Fig,  which  see. 

FIFTH  PAIR,  or  Trifacial  Pair  gf 
Nerves. — ^The  largest,  and  one  of  the  moit 
important  set  of  the  cerebral  nerm. 
See  Nebveb. 

FIGS. — A  well-known  and  very  latBr 
tious  fruit,  growing  in  great  abunduuB 
in  the  north  of  iJrica,  Greece,  on  ill 
shores  of  the  Levant,  Asia  Minor,  andS'ym 

fenerally,  though  the  finest  are  wm 
rought  from  Smyrna  and  other  parti  tf 
Turkey.  The  medical  properties  of  Al 
fig  are  laxative  and  refrigerant,  the  pi^ 
being  the  part  moat  digestible  and  beas- 
ficiaL 

The  figs  brought  to  this  coimtry  are  finl 
dried  in  a  furnace,  or  by  the  heat  of  flt 
sun,  then  dipped  in  a  scaldW  ley,  U' 
tened  with  the  fingers,  and  paired  dki^ 
in  round  boxes  caUed  drums. 

The  wood  of  the  fig-tree  resists  deoon* 
position  for  a  long  time,  on  which  aooooA 
the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  using  jt. 
for  co£5n8  for  their  mummies.  In  aam 
countries  the  fig- tree  is  so  prolific,  that  it 
bears  three  crops  in  the  year :  a  m0^ 
liarity  of  the  fig  is,  that  the  fruit  umajt 
precedes  the  leaves.  As  a  cooling  tnl 
refreshing  aliment,  figs  are  remaua^f 
wholesome,  and  alone,  or  stewed,  faun  ii 
agreeable  laxative. 

FILAMENT.— The  primitive  fimn  rf 
all  animal  tissue— a  thread,  a  fine  unflh 
cular  hair — an  indefinite  number  of  whitii 
bound  together  constitute  a. fibre;  aesn- 
geries  of  fibres  similarly  bound  toeeOiMt 
forming  afiaseicnlus;  and  a  series  of  fssa- 
culi  comprising  a  muscle.    See  Fibss. 

FILBERT.— This  well-known  roeci» 
of  the  hazel  nut,  greatly  esteemed  zor  iii 
sweet  and  luscious  kernel,  is,  on  aocount 
of  the  oil  it  contains,  extremely  nutritiooifr 
though  frequently  indigestible  with  per- 
sons  of  weak  stomach.  In  all  casea*  how- 
ever, nuts  of  all  kinds  should  be  eaitt 
with  salt.    See  Nuts. 

FILTER.— A  vessel  topurify  wat«i«w 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  necessaiy  19- 
purtenances  of  the  domestic  economy ;  nr 
no  one  who  has  a  due  appreciation  of  tib0 
blessings  of  health,  and  desires  to  use  ibe 
bountiml  and  universal  solvent  of  natott 
in  a   state  of  purity,    would   coniidff 
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It  perfecl 

^TTGctinff  the  irate 
and  ablDtiDii,  of  t) 


18  vith  ichich  in 
\rj  case  it  u  loadod. 
1st  all  the  wiiten  used  for  do- 
70968  aie  drawn  from  riyeis  or 
ly  are  conauijueDtly  deeply  im- 
witJi  both  animal  and  Tegetable 
a  steie  of  decay,  and  impurities 
indl^  Tendering  them  extremely 
ble  aa  a  beverage,  iinlesa  pi«- 
iled  or  SItend ;  and  by  the  ttrat 
I  water  ii  Tei;  often  leadered 

portance  of  pore  vater,  like 
itatioD,  ia  now  generallj  allowed, 
one  who  hu  a  true  regard  for 
1  conaider  it  aa  one  of  t1ie  most 
itema  of  domatic  comfort.  To 
n  a  Alight  degree  the  amount  I 
sgetable  pollen,  uiiinal  ova,  and  < 
Mbrii  hold  is  solution  in  tho 
daily  consumed,  w»  need  only 
the  tanii  or  water-butt  which 
reacTToir  of  the  household,  and  ' 
nt,  with  erar^  attention  to  cloan- 
1  ihort  tinje  its  sides  and  !>ottom 
«ded  with  weeds  and  matter  of 
■bjectionable  nature.  The  wa 
ea  of  ablution  ought  to  he 


triumpli  was  thought  to  hare  been  ob- 
tained. All  of  thcee,  however,  posseMed. 
the  same  fault,— the  water  only  passed 
betaeen  tht  particUiof  the  sand,  not 
throt^h  them,  while  in  every  ease  the 
glt«r  soon  became  foul,  and  often  ei- 
Iremoly  offensive. 

The  best  of  all  these  mechanical  fillen 
was  that,  the  principle  of  wbioh  we  give  a 

g-acticsl  sketch  of  in  the  anneied  cut — the 
nrous  S  tons  Biter.  This  can  be  obt^ned 
of  any  shape  or  siiG 
The  illustratian  shoi 


IT  backet,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  placed  tba  filter.  A,  with  a  flexible 
tube,  C,  attached  to  the  top  and  brought 
over  the  side.  Tha  pail  ii  then  filled 
with  water,  and  the  person  aucking  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  tulie,  to  exhaust  ths 
air,  has  only  to  bend  it  down  to  the  glaii, 
into  which  the  water  will  then  flow, 
and  continoe  to  run  pure  as  lon^  as  anjr 
fluid  mmaint  in  the  v^,  the  tabag  thus 
actingas  aaypbon.  The  only  ptMaaGons 
necessary  am,  that  the  vessel  to  raotive 
the  water  must  be  below  the  lord  of  the 
lir,  and  that  the  longart  part 


ckln?' 


...b,« 


mituj  lights  and  one  of  pa 
-^qucncc,  we  purpose  gfv 
if  tiltera,  by  which  tho  d 
ore  and  wholesome  water 


,  till  latterly,  noneof  them  ha  e 
tructod  on  purely  eciontifii!  p  □ 
fillets  made  of  layers  of  well 
lod  of  different  Idnde,  firmly  m 
earthenware  or  other  vesseb 
T  being  allowed  to  perco  a  e 
them,  were  for  a  long  t  m 
he  beat,  and — because  this  nn 
mitated  the  manner  by  wH 
unified  by  pstsing  tbrougb  Band 
h — the  nu»t  natural  prOL 
1  in  time  becoming  foul,  and 
i  improved  u] 


andlri 


igmen 


ont  layers. 


tha  sand 

Hn  obtained.     Sponge  ncit  came 


Oe  en 


Clever  and  nscf^il  as  this  apparatus  is, 
Atkins  and  Son,  of  Fleet  Street,  hare 
brought  to  perfection  a  system  of  carbon- 
aceous   filtration  which,  for  portability. 
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eAMiveneu  of  it<  olqect,  and  dome 

^  anything 

B.    chemicol,  or    rather  ndva 
I  eatiblwhed  duno 
the  carhon   acting  oa  the 


Aiiaver  the  puzposo  of  a  bmlLj'  filtff  br    ' 
merely  eioking  the  carbon  in  a  piil  if 
iraler  placed  on  a  table  eihauiUoj  tht 


eutnliiEing  the  sulphurous  gatea  held  in 
'   '*  d  by  the  fact  that  cvety  drop 

.  J eolaCea  thritinfh  tho  BUMtaaci; 

of  the  Fsrbon,  a  fluid  ii  QbtaiDcd  perfectly 
Awect,  limpid,  briak,  and  tronflparent. 

The  sf  cond  out  BhowB  the  TaEle  Filler  on 
this  principle,  the  upprr,  or  funnel  part 
eontaininff  the  carbon  and  water,  the  undi>r 
part  a  gobltt,  being  tlic  reecptacle  into 
vbich  the  pure  watur  distils  through  the 
small  pipe  inierted  into  the  nam  o£  pre- 
pared eharcoal  or  carbon.  Bat  the  con- 
trivance to  which  V0  especially  wish  to 
recommend  the  notice  of  our  readen,  and 
particularly  of  all  tboee  who  may  think  of 
eminating,  is  an  apparatus  tliat  in  the 
bush  oc  scrub,  where  water  is  otlen  so 
loaded  with  sand,  and  so  bad  at  scarcely 
to  be  fit  for  use,  ia  an  inraluable  com- 
panioo. 

Tho  instrumijiit  as  shown  in  use  in  the 
following  cut,  fully  speaks  for  itself  as  to 
its  utility.  A  small  sphere  of  carbon,  to 
which  a  fcutta  psrcha  tube  and  mouthpiece 
is  attached,  comprises  the  whole  inTCation, 
with  the  eiception  of  a  tin  boi  in  which 
to  carry  this  unii^ue  Drinking  Filter, 


pail 

FtLTEATION,— The  process  of  sir 
ing,  whether  through  flannel,  leather,  <■ 

FIMBRIA.— A  fringe.  An  mHoai- 
cal  word,  applied  to  a  number  of  lo(M 
fringe-like  processes,  terminating  tW 
fallopian  tubes. 

FlNGEttS.— For  any  information  OB- 
aecled  with  these  members,  see  Him- 

FIB.— One  of  the  moatjeenoraUy  nirfu 
of  our  European  trees.  There  are  Java 
larietici  of  the  Er  common  to  this  W" 
more  northern  countries,  indepaidmto 
deals  for  household  and  buildingpurpoM 
The  products  of  the  llr  family  most  BMW 
m  a  medical  sense  are  Kosin,  TuipenliM 
Tar,  and  Vinegar  (which  sec),  andPiBC. 

FIKE-DAMP.— The    name  giien  Ij 

uablc  gae,  found  in  coal-pits,  miDet,>>>' 
subterraaean  places,  and  which,  railiiif 
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Ufe^od  eomiii£^  in  contact  with  the  lig^ht, 
initaaiilj  explodes  with  a  fearful  noise, 
qmtiiif  the  brattice,  mine,  and  all  with 
inudk  tie  leapinff  flame  comes  in  contact, 
prodnebg  a  mghtful  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property.  It  was  to  protect  the  collier 
nam  ths,  his  most  dreaded  danger,  that 
8ir  Hixnphry  Davy  inrented  his  miner's 
taktj  hmp— an  apparatus  that,  by  cover- 
ing theflanie  of  t&  lamp  by  a  screen  of 
m  metallic  ganse,  prevented  all  contact 
vith  tie  lights  whik  the  illumination  from 
the  flane  was  very  little  impeded. 

Kr&dam^  is  a  eaxburetted  hydrogen 
mUf  sinilar  in  all  respects  to  the  gas  lued 
ht  ligUang  our  streets  and  houses.  Fire- 
mmp  if  an  explodve  and  inflammable  gas, 
lAife  ehoke-oamp  is  a  non-inflammable 

Stibit  extingifishes  flame,  and  destroys 
kjf  aausing  a  contraction  of  the  gullet, 
ftop  whence  it  derives  its  name.  See 
GuBMnio  Acid  Gas. 

HBSy  INTENTION.  — A  surgical 
tena  to  express  the  method  of  healing  a 
detn  eai  wound  by  simple  adhesion,  or 
the  growing  together  of  both  lips  or  sides 
of  a  smootmy  cut  part,  when  the  edges  of 
the  wound  are  placed  in  even  contact,  and 
nteined  so^  either  by  stitches,  adhesive 
plister,  or  a  simple  bandage.  80  rapid 
tnd  effectual  is  the  process  of  healing  by 
this  form,  that  with  even  cuts  the  only 
^renng  necessary,  after  placing  the  edges 
it  their  place,  is  to  bind  up  the  unwashed 
put  as  it  is,  and  leave  it  imdisturbed  for 
ft6w  hours,  according  to  the  length  and 
^k^  of  the  cut,  till  healed. 

Healing  by  the  second  intention,  as 
aigeons  call  the  opposite  principle,  is 
vhoi  a  wound  or  injury,  from  loss  of  sub- 
itmee,  has  to  be  closed  and  healed  by  the 
^vmation  of  new  granulations  springing 
19  from  the  bottom,  and  by  the  contrac- 
^  of   the    surrounding    parts.      See 

W0U»D8. 

nSHw — ^As  an  article  of  human  diet, 
tUi  order  of  food  has  been  divided,  by 
^QBOuUy  into  three  kinds, — afresh  water, 
w  water,  and  shell  fish.  Fish,  as  a 
faaal  rule,  is  easy  of  digestion,  light, 
ttd  nutritious.  These  properties,  how- 
^1  are  possessed  in  different  degrees  by 
^nent  fish,  and  by  the  different  orders ; 
^t^  fresh-water  &h  generally  is  both 
"■palatable  and  less  nutritious  than  the 
■^water  variety,  which  is  the  most  so, 
«Ue  shell  fish  with  one  exception,  that 
^  cyrters,  as  a  general  ride,  is  most  in- 
^Mtible.  Of  fresh-water  fish,  trout  and 
t*Bdi  are  the  beet,  and  eels,  from  the  large 
<BiOunt  of  oil  they  contain,  the  most 
80q 


objectionable,  imless,  indeed,  the  stomach 
is  in  full  and  vigorous  action.  Of  salt- 
water fish,  the  most  beneficial,  both  on 
account  of  their  digestibility  and  nutri- 
ment)  are  turbot,  i^ting,  haddock,  sole, 
plaice,  flounder,  and  skate,  and  that,  too, 
nearly  in  the  degree  in  which  they  stand. 
Salmon,  the  richest  of  all  fish,  is  only  so 
far  nutritious  as  the  stomach  has  power 
to  digest  it. 

Fish  is  admirably  adapted  for  invalids, 
from  the  absence  ot  all  exciting  or  stimu- 
lating properties,  from  its  lightness  on  the 
stomach,  its  easy  digestion,  and  nutritive 
quality.  The  chief  excellence  of  fish,  as  a 
diet,  consists  in  the  abundance  of  albumen 
contained  in  every  species,  especially  those 
salt-water  fish  just  namcKl.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  best  mode  of  cooking  fish  is  by 
boiling.  Where  fish  proves  hurtful  to  the 
stomach,  it  generally  proceeds  from  the 
sauces  which  are  taken  with  it — ^the  melted 
butter,  shrimps,  or  parsley  or  fennel — 
causing  flatulence  and  indigestion,  faults 
seldom  the  result  of  the  fish  when  eaten 
simply.    See  Food. 

FISSURE.— A  surgical  word  for  a 
crack  or  split,  either  occurring  naturally 
or  by  the  force  of  accident,  as  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  skulL 

FISTULA.— The  Latin  for  a  reed  or 
pipe;  a  surgical  name  for  any  diseased 
tubular  or  burrowing  passa^,  the  re- 
sult of  some  morbid  change  induced  by 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  the  matter, 
if  deep-seated,  workmg  its  way  under  the 
muscles  and  forming  a  tunnel-kind  ot 
passage,  when  it  receives  the  name  of  a 
fistula;  and  when  less  perfectly  formed, 
that  of  a  fistulous  passage  or  opening. 

There  are  two  surgical  diseases  to  which 
the  name  of  fistula  is  particularly  applied. 
These  uxef—Jistula  in  ano,  eaxA  fistula  in 
^erinao. 

Fistula  in  Ano. — This  disease,  as  its 
name  impUes,  appertains  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bowel,  and  consists  in  a 
long,  pipe-like  opening,  extending  from 
the  muscles  of  the  hip,  or  gluteal  region, 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  anus,  and 
burrowing  through  the  muscles  and  ceL> 
lular  tissue,  terminates  eventually  some 
2,  3,  or  4  inches  up  the  bowel  or  rectum. 

The  consequences  of  this  disease,  when 
fully  developed,  are  most  offensive  and 
harassing,  as  the  more  hquid  portion  of 
the  feculent  matter  of  the  bowels  is  always 
oozing  or  being  forced  through  this  fistu- 
lous canal,  causing  immense  personal  dis- 
tress and  gpreat  pain  and  exhaustion. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  fistula  are  lon^ 
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■edentary  habits,  nttlng  in  a  wet  place, , 
or  exposure  to  wet  for  a  -lengrth  of  time, 
especial];)^  when  occurring  in  a  scrofulous 
constitution. 

The  tymptonu  of  fistula  are  yerjji 'un- 
certain, the  disease  being  seldonr  'aus- 
pected  till  the  evil  has  reached  its  worst 
condition :  sometimes  it  commences  in  the 
bowel,  when  there  is  no  means  to  antici- 
pate the  mischief,  till  it  breaks  through 
on  the  external  muscles  of  the  buttock ; 
at  other  times  it  commences  from  without, 
like  a  common  pimple,  being  thought 
little  of  hj  the  patient,  till,  uter  some 
weeks  of  mconvenienoe,  the  true  state  of 
the  case  is  at  last  discovered. 

Treatment, — ^Tlus,  though  painful,  is 
remarkably  simple^  and  consists  in  intro- 
ducing a  blunt-pointed  bistoury  into  the 
fistula,  till  its  point  comes  out  in  the 
bowol,  which  fact  is  proved  by  the  finger 
of  the  other  hand  beine  passed  wp  the 
rectum,  till  it  touches  the  blunt  point  of 
the  instrument,  when,  the  finger  being 
hooked  over  it,  both  are  brought  down 
together,  the  parts  bein^  cut  through 
as  the  knife  descends,  till  finger  and 
bistoury  escape  together  at  the  divided 
anus.  A  piece  of  lint  is  then  inserted  into 
the  wound  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  cut 
side  of  the  fistula,  and  thus  compel  it  to 
heal  from  the  bottom,  by  the  second  inten- 
tion,  so  that  the  pipe-like  nature  of  the 
disease  may  be  obliterated,  and  the 
tunnel  filled  up  with  fresh  granulations. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  stimu- 
lating lotion  to  efiect  this,  after  the  ope- 
ration; but  ^nerally  the  mere  cutting, 
the  intrpduction  of  lint)  and  rest,  is  ul 
that  is  necessary. 

Fistula  in  Pebinao. — This  fistulous 
disease  is  connected  more  or  less  with  the 
bladder,  in  which  the  opening  takes  place, 
either  in  that  part  of  the  integimient 
lying  between  tne  anus  and  the  pelvis, 
railed  the  perinaumf  or  else  into  some 
part  of  the  urethra.  The  treatment  of 
this  disease,  however,  depends  so  much  on 
the  direction  of  the  fistula,  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  if  advisable,  in  the  space  at 
our  command  to  enter  upon  so  com- 
plicated a  subject.  Fistulas  sometimes 
occur  in  connection  with  the  lachrymal 
sac,  or  nasal  duct ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other 
diseases  of  this  nature,  a  surgeon  should 
be  consulted,  as  relief  can  only  oe  obtained 
by  an  operation.  When  the  fistula  is  not 
complete — that  is,  when  there  is  not  a 
definite  exit  as  well  as  entrance — it  is 
called  a  blind  fistula,  or  Sinus,  which 
sec. 
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FITS.  See  Faivtivo,  Covyuukhh^ 
Hysteria,  Epilbpst. 

FIXED  OB  DEPHLOGISnCATED 
AUL — ^A  term  used  by  chemista  ftr  ta 
atmosphere  deprived  of  all  its  inflsmnisUe 
elements,  and  consequently  incapaUe  c( 
combustion.  Another  name  fw  Choke- 
damp,  or  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  whidi  ne. 

FLATUS.— Wind,  air,  gas;  the  gn 
generated  in  the  stomach  and  how^uA 
called 

FLATULENCE.— -An  unatazil 
amount  of  wind  in  the  stomach  and  boweii^ 
generally  the  result  of  indigestion.  Ifbea 
the  quantity  of  gas  generated  is  verj  eoOf 
siderable,  it  Ioms  to  the  disease  knewi 
as  Drum  Belly,  or  Tympanites,  whidi  see. 

Flatulence  most  frequently  results  from 
using  a  preponderance  of  vegetable  ftod 
in  the  dietary,  such  as  turnips,  potat(N% 
cabba^,  and  similar  aliments.  As  flatiF 
lence  is  but  a  symptom,  its  treatment  en 
only  be  undertaken  by  removing  the  cum 
that  excites  the  primary  disease ;  for  tiui 
purpose,  see  Ibdigestiov. 

As  a  means  of  present  relief  a  ftv 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  yrme^iM 
of  water;  20  drops  of  sal  volatile  m  t 
little  aniseed  water ;  or  an  assafcetida  ptDf 
will  almost  always  afibrd  relief;  or  if  JM' 
ferred,  a  teaspoonful  of  Dalby's  csnaip 
native,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  Daffy's  eliaVf 
may  be  substituted.  When  the  fiatolenM 
arises  suddenly,  and  is  attended  with  piii 
land  oppression  at  the  stomach,  a  teip 
spoonim  of  Gregory's  powder  in  a  HttlB 
peppermint  wator  may  be  taken  en^ 
ibur  hours,  till  the  fiAtulence  is  di^dlM 
or  the  pain  subdued. 

FLESH.—Muscle,  animal  fibre;  onetf 
the  solids  of  the  body,  chiefly  comoB&ngfi 
fibrine  and  albumen.  For  the  alimeoti 
that  produce  flesh,  see  Food. 

FLESH-BEUSH.--An  article  of  do- 
mestic utility,  made  of  different  d^jieei 
of  resistance,  and  either  hard  or  sofl^  iwd 
as  a  sanitaiy  agent  to  cleanse  the  bDBi 
open  the  pores,  and  promote  perspiratiflB 
when  used  in  the  bath,  or  with  soap  and 
water.  When  employed  in  a  dry  elite 
however,  it  acts  as  a  counter-irrituit,  and 
in  this  way,  in  cases  of  bronchial  or  yal* 
monary  affections,  when  freely  used,  ni^ 
and  morning,  over  the  neck  and  diei^ 
acts  most  beneficially  in  relieving  the  op- 
pression of  the  lungs. 

Flesh-brushes  are  made  of  variooB  tex- 
tures, according  to  the  degree  of  inittttsK 
friction  the  person  can  bear;  butwhetbff 
constructed  of  canvas  or  horsehair,  tbe 
material  is  of  less  consequence  than  ^ 
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UDOont  of  fnctum  obtained  from  it ;  and 
»  dHkt  end,  a  good  huckaback  towel,  pro- 
ledij  folded,  mar  be  made  quite  as  enec- 
ire  ai  (he  best  nesh-brusli  ever  invented. 
JB  cuec  of  consumption,  paralysis,  rbeu- 
utiiiii,and  chronic  affections  of  the  liver, 
he  use  of  this  useful  little  agent,  either 
rrar  ci  the  bath,  is  most  beneficial. 

fLEXOB. — The  name  applied  bj  ana- 
Busti  to  a  muscle  which  bends  a  limb  or 

part.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
esEor  muscles  in  the  body, — such  as  those 
r  the  arm,  the  forearm,  hand,  fingers, 
».;  so  also  of  the  thigh,  leg,  feet,  and 
Mk  The  flexor  muscl^  are  antagonistic 
>  the -extensor. 

FLINT,  SiLEX,  or  Silica. — A  mineral 
■bstanco  entering  into  nearly  all  the 
Bgetable  aliments.  For  the  use  and  pro- 
mos of  this  article,  see  Food,  and 
niCA. 

FLOCCI  VOLITANTES.— Flying 
Kites  or  flitting  specks ;  such  motes  as  a 
ttieiit,  in  certiun  affections  of  the  brain 
rejre,  beUeves  he  sees  flashing  before  his 
mm — the  consequence  of  an  excess  of 
kod  in  the  ^e  or  brain. 

FLOODING.— Uterine  hemorrhage. 
!hoq;h  the  term  flooding  is  generally 
afined  by  medi«»d  men  to  that  excessive 
BHhaige  of  blood  from  the  womb  which 
idoirs  a  severe  or  proixacted  labour,  the 
BBi  is  yet  occasionally  employed  to  ex- 
tm  uterine  hemorrhage  at  any  time, 
ran  the  commencement  to  the  termina- 
ioB  of  gestation,  flooding  generally 
eBUs  within  half  an  hour  of  the  birth  of 
he  diild,  and  before  the  separation  of  the 
fter-birdi;  or  at  any  time  from  the  first 
tifB  of  labour  to  the  safe  removal  of  the 
iaeenta.  As  the  treatment  in  cases  of 
loading  is  very  different  when  it  takes 
hte  htfore  c[elivery,  to  that  when  it 
enn  after  delivery,  we  must  reserve 
he  treatment  of  this  alarming  form  of 
MKBifaage  to  the  subject  ot  Labour, 
■Udi  see,  and  Ljlboub,  Pbematube. 

•FLOUE.— The  powder  of  wheats  after 
hegiain  has  been  groimd  and  dressed,  or 
md,  or  separated  from  the  chaff,  bran, 
^  poOard.  For  its  properties  as  a  nutri- 
ne  aHment  and  a  heat-forming  food,  see 

FLOWEKS  OP  SULPHUR.— The 
P^nider  of  Brimstone,  or  Sublimated  Sul- 
pltt:  which  sec. 

.  FLUCTUATION.-A  surgical  term, 
■&ative  of  suppuration,  or  a  collection 
if  fluid  matter;  the  motion  felt  under 
V  floffen  when  a  proper  pressure  is 
^■UUuaed  over  a  swelling,  wiien  an  ex- 
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amination  is  made  to  discover  its  nature ! 
if  pus  or  water  is  present,  a  fluctuation  is 
perceptible,  but  when  air  or  wind,  the 
sensation  is  of  a  crackling  nature,  (»lled 
crepitus. 

FLUIDS. — In  the  human  anatomy,  the 
fluids  of  the  body  exceed  the  solids  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one:  the 
average  weight  of  an  ordinary  human 
body  being  164  lbs.,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  pounds  of  the  whole  are  water,  or 
fluids,  and  forty-three  pounds  the  weight 
of  the  solids. 

The  fluids  of  the  body  are  divided  into 
the  a(}ueous  and  the  sanguineous ;  or  into 
the  circulating  and  the  passive,  or  stag- 
nant :  appertaining  to  the  circulating  are 
the  blood,  the  chyle,  lymphatic  fluid,  and 
the  secretions ;  and  to  the  other  the  bile, 
pancreatic  juice,  and  the  urine. 

FLUIDS,  DISINFECTING.— Fluids 
to  neutralize  and  destroy  bad  smells,  foul 
odours,  and  noxious  exhalations.  See 
LiHE,  CmoBiDS  op;  Chlobike,  and 
Tin  and  Zikc. 

FLUMMERY.— A  kind  of  porridge,  or 
hasty  pudding,  made  either  with  oatmeal 
or  flour.  When  prepared  with  the  former, 
the  finest  oatmeal  is  to  be  steeped  for  two 
or  three  days  in  cold  water,  this  first  water 
is  then  to  be  poured  awa^,  more  water 
added,  the  whole  well  stirred  together, 
then  strained,  and  the  fluid  eventually 
boiled  with  a  little  salt  till  it  thickens ;  it 
is  then  eaten  Uke  porridge,  either  with 
milk,  milk  and  cream,  sugar,  or  butter :  in 
whichevCT  way  taken,  flummery  makes  a 
very  excellent  food,  at  once  light  and 
nutritious. 

FLUOR  ALBUS.— A  mucous  discharge 
from  the  vagina  and  uterus ;  the  whit^ 
In  general  this  is  an  affection  the  result 
of  weakness,  general  and  local,  and  should 
be  treated  by  cold  bathing,  the  douche, 
friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  tcmics,  wine, 
and  an  astrixigent  lotion  used  as  an  in- 
jection.   See  uTEBUS,  Diseases  op. 

FLUOR  SPAR.— A  well-known 
mineral,  generally  called  Derbyshire  si>ar, 
or  Blue  John,  from  that  county,  yielding 
a  largo  quantity  of  this  material.  Fluor 
spar  consists  of  lime  and  fluoric  acid,  and 
is  largely  used  for  chemical  purposes,  and 
also  employed  in  the  arts  generally. 

FLUX. — Any  severe  alvine  discharge, 
such  as  diarrhGea,  dysentery^.  The  bloody 
flux  was  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  very 
dangerous  kind  of  dysentery,  to  which  the 
negroes,  in  "the  middle  passage,"  were 
very  subject.  The  term  is  now  almost 
obsolete. 
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FLY,  BLACK,  OF  AUSTRALIA.— 
This  small  and  venomous  insect  is  a  source 
of  very  great  annoyance  in  some  portions 
of  Australia,  causing  considerable  pain 
and  inconvenience  by  its  bite,  particularly 
on  the  face.  The  best  prevention  is  to 
■wear  a  veil  over  the  face ;  and  -where  that 
is  not  practicable,  washing  the  skin  with 
a  decoction  of  quassia  will  effect  the 
purpose,  the  bitter  principle  of  which 
effectually  keeps  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 

A  little  eau-de-Cologne,  lavender  water, 
or  extract  of  lead  is  a  good  and  expeditious 
remedy  to  apply  to  the  bite  or  sting  of 
these  troublesome  little  insects. 

FCETUS. — The  name  given  by  anato- 
mists and  surgeons  to  the  human  embryo, 
irom  the  first  development  to  the  period 
of  quickening,  or  the  fifth  month.  See 
L'teeus, 

FOLLICLES. —  Extremely  small 
secreting  glands,  situated  chiefly  beneath 
the  cuticle,  where  they  secrete  an  oily 
fluid,  which,  by  a  series  of  minute  vessels, 
is  poured  through  the  skin  to  be  diffused 
over  the  surface.  This  ^stem  of  secreting 
organs  is  called  the  sebaceous  follicles. 

FOMENTATION.  — The  application 
of  hot  fluids  or  moist  heat  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  relieying 
pain  or  promoting  suppuration.  Fomen- 
tations are  compost  of  decoctions  of 
plants,  roots,  or  herbs,  or  of  simple  hot 
water,  or  are  poultices  made  of  meal 
or  flour.  When  liquids  are  used,  the 
best  article  to  apply  the  fomentation  with 
is  a  piece  of  folded  flannel,  or  a  length  of 
Piline,  which  see. 

FONTANEL. -— The  name  given  by 
medical  men  to  the  anterior  opening  in 
the  infant's  head,  between  the  frontal  and 
parital  bones.    See  Iitfants. 

FOOD. — ^The  articles  which  the  human 
stomach  has  the  power  of  converting  into 
wholesome  aUment  embrace  almost  every 
substance  in  nature,  and  belong  e(}ually 
to  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
kingdom.  Food  is  either  solid  or  fluid, 
and  is  in  all  cases  taken  with  a  twofold 
object — to  supply  heat  to  the  system,  and 
repair  the  waste  and  expenditure  of  the 
body. 

Before  the  properties  of  certain  aliments 
constituting  the  food  of  daily  life  can  be 
properly  and  satisfactorily  understood,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  show  how  nearly  or 
remotely  they  approach  in  their  elements, 
or  proximate  prmciples,  to  the  constituents 
of  the  frame  they  are  meant  to  restore 
and  nourish.  The  human  body  consists 
of  solids  and  fluids,  in  the  proportion 


(with  an  average  body  of  11  stones)  of 
43  lbs.  of  solid  matter,  and  111  lbs.  of 
fluids,  making  up  the  average  estimati 
of  164  lbs.  Chemistry,  in  revealing  to  ui 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  firame,  and 
detectmg  the  principles  of  everjr  tissue 
and  organ,  has  conferred  an  immense 
boon  on  medical  science,  and  gi\en  us  a 
synopsis  that  teaches  us  the  elements  most 
conducive  to  health,  and  in  what  aliment! 
to  find  them. 

The  materials  with  which  the  body  B 
built  are  those  substances  which  render 
our  foods  nutritious  and  valuable;  and 
however  unctuous  and  tempting  a  meal 
of  roast  beef,  cauliflowers,  ana  Frendi 
roll  may  be,  divest  the  one  of  its  gIaA| 
and  the  others  of  their  lime,  soda,  and 
flint,  and  the  repast  would  become  actudly 
hurtful.   That  we  may  estimate  the  quaU^ 
of  our  food,  not  by  the  savour  and  attnctiOB 
of  the  viand,  but  by  its  flesh-pTodaanf 
and    heat-generatiiig    properties,   it  ii 
necessary  that  every  one  should  knot 
what    constitutes    the    really   nutritiow 
principles  of  our  aliment  —  those  sub- 
stances which  make  bone  and  musde^ 
nerve  and  fibre — the  fluids  and  the  solidi 
— the  real  stamina  of  the  living  bo^ 
The    articles    which    effect    the    seTertI 
changes  to  produce  this  one  result  ai^-* 
limef  such  as  the  phosphate,  carbonatiy 
and  fluoride ;  soda,  in  the  form  of  sulphate^ 
carbonate,  chloride,  and  phosphate;  fota^ 
as  sulphate,  chloride,  and  phosphate;  flKy 
nesia,  phosphate ;  silica,  and  iron,  as  a 
peroxide.    Thus,  to  enjoy  perfect  heaW^ 
a  person  has  to  consume  the  most  opposite 
and    apparently    most    incongruous  cf 
articles,  among  which  may  bo  enumerated 
fluor    spar,    glauber    salts,    manganese 
iodine,  phosphorus,  salt,  glue,  albumcBi 
flint,  soda,  potass,  and  many  other  sub* 
stances,  equally  singular  and  seeminf^ 
absurd. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  chcmiciK 
constituents  of  the  articles  forming  the 
catalogue  of  our  daily  aliment  is  aa 
absolute  necessity,  as  far  as  the  patftj 
health  of  the  system  is  concerned,  and  ■ 
a  desideratum  that  every  cook  or  fte 
mistress  of  the  household  should  posses^ 
if  she  regards  the  physical  welfare  of  h* 
family. 

In  selecting  the  various  items  of  meatir 
fruits,  and  vegetables  which  are  to  cot* 
stitute  the  chief  repast  of  the  day,  iflj 
seldom,  if  ever,  does  the  person  entnutoi 
with  that  duty  pause  to  inquire  wheft* 
the  viands  selected  contain  those  saUi 
and  elements  so  necessary  to  the  prepK 
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Mhh  of  the  body,  and  the  absence  of 
liehy  ivhen  persisted  in,  induces  ricketa 
I  the  Toung,  gout  in  the  a^ed,  scrofulous 
s^ormstions  in  delicate  girls,  and.  palpi' 
Uoms  and  a  train  of  nervous  affections  in 
others  and  matrons.  Strange  as  these 
Mooi  may  appear  to  some,  thoy  are 
i  the  less  true ;  for  if  articles  are  put 
to  the  8t<nnach  deprived  of  those  saline 
indples  which  should  be  eliminated 
m  them  by  digestion,  the  blood  becomes 
poT^ished  fincHn  the  absence  of  such 
bstanoes  as  are  necessary  to  its  integrity, 
d  as  a  consequence,  every  organ  and 
netion  of  the  body  becomes  impaired, 
•kenod,  or  diseased  by  the  defective 
nnixation  of  the  blood. 
One  of  the  most  erroneous  ideas  enter- 
ned  on  food  is  the  belief  that  the  nutri- 
mt  of  an  article  depends  on  its  richness, 
flie  due  admixture  of  tender  flesh  and 
'-  Now  the  nutritive  principle  of  one 
t  of  foods  is  earhonf  or  the  great  feeder 
combustion,  and  of  the  other  nitrogen, 
tiote^  the  animaliaing  principle  ot  all 
A.  It  is  generally  believed  that,  as 
imal  substances  contain  a  large  propor- 
B  of  nitrogen,  they  must  of  all  foods  be 
•  best  for  aliment,  for  flesh-producing 
iposes.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as 
an  are  some  vegetables  that  yield  ni- 
1^  in  much  larger  quantities  than  any 
mal  fibre.  It  is  not,  then,  the  amount 
inimalifring  principle  or  nutriment  in 
utide  that  makes  it  nutritious  or  pro- 
lUe  to  the  system.  The  great  art  of 
tritioii,  as  far  as  health  and  physical 
(dopment  are  concerned,  depends  on  a 
)per  variety,  or  mixture  of  animal  and 
{BtiUe  substances  eaten  for  food,  and  a 
t  and  perfect   digestion   of  what   is 


Mm  is  an  omnivorous  animal,  as  we 
t  before  taken  occasion  to  observe,  a 
t  indicated  by  the  number  and  con- 
trition of  his  teeth.  This  circumstance 
nts  out  the  necessity  of  his  living^  on  a 
Mi  diet,  and  the  injudicious  pohcy  of 
trioting  the  rjrstem  to  an  exclusively 
■il  or  ve^table  regimen, 
to  one  aliment,  however  rich  in  ani- 
Hon^  principle,  be  it  animal  or  vege- 
k,  will  support  life  for  any  length  of 
t,  a  either  man  or  dog  is  subjected  to 
BBduaive  use.  In  all  cases  where  pcr- 
I  have  been  oonfined  to  one  food,  a 
fition  analogous  to  scurvy  has  been 
aeed,  sooceraed  by  emaciation  and 
iKtyy  tUl  a  state  of  perfect  mirasmus 
mulled  the  experiment  bv  starvation 
death.  A  few  raw  cabbage  leaves 
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given  in  the  worst  of  these  cases  would 
have  quickly  altered  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  case;  the  salts  of  potass,  lime,  and 
soda  yielded  by  the  crude  vegetable  would 
have  given  the  vital  principle  to  the  blood  it 
required,  the  food  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  healthy  chyle,  and  the  emacia- 
tion given  place  to  a  robust  state  of 
body. 

Division  op  Foods, — ^AU  articles  of 
food  are  divided  into  two  classes;  those 
containing  nitrogen,  and  those  in  which 
nitrogen  is  wanting,  or  substances  con- 
taining carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
The  first  comprises  all  animal  foods  of 
every  kind — except  oil  and  fat, — and  a  few 
articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as 
wheat,  beans,  peas,  barley,  oats,  turnips, 
rice,  and  potatoes,  with  pears  and  apples. 
And  the  second,  which  embraces  the 
greater  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
the  fats  and  oils.  The  former  are  called 
flesh-forming,  and  the  latter  heat-forming 
foods. 

Heat-pobmino  Foods. — The  carbon- 
aceous, or  combustible,  as  this  group  of 
foods  is  called,  from  the  fact  that  they 
contain  large  quantities  of  charcoal,  or 
carbon,  and  are  consumed  in  the  system, 
being,  in  fact,  the  fuel,  from  the  burning 
of  which  we  obtain  our  animal  heat.  As 
many  persons  may  bo  unable  to  recognize 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  combustion, 
burning,  and  fuel  in  connection  with  the 
human  body,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain our  meaning  of  these  scientific  terms 
at  once,  and  in  this  place;  the  more  so 
as  they  relate  to  a  vital  function,  which, 
unless  properly  performed,  would  impede 
eveiy  other  function  of  the  body. 

Though  no  charcoal  is  actually  swal- 
lowed, and  there  is  neither  flue  nor  grate 
in  the  animal  system,  yet  a  fuel  exactly 
analogous  to  charcoal — carbon — is  elimi- 
nated or  extracted  in  the  stomach  from 
certain  kinds  of  food,  and  carried  by  the 
blood  to  a  stove  and  chimney — the  lungs 
and  windpipe— equal  in  eJBfect  to  the  best 
fireplace  ever  heated,  and  where  the 
caloric  generated  is  in  eveiy  respect  as 
perfect  and  sensible  as  that  obtained  by 
combustion  from  any  domestic  stove. 
The  process  by  which  this  combustion  is 
effected  is  called  respiration.  The  carbon 
obtained  from  the  mod  is  carried  to  the 
heart  in  the  chyle,  there  mingled  with  the 
impure  blood,  and  sent  to  the  lungs,  where 
the  blood  coming  in  contact  with  the  air 
inspired,  the  can>on  attracts  the  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  is  instantly  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  lieat~bu.t  ait  \^baX  Nat:^- 
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pentuifi  not  light — being  gencratiHl  sad 
thrown  out  itUie  moment  of  union.  The 
CBihoD,  which  was  ■  bannlGBB  fuel  ■ 
moment  before,  no  eooner  mijigleB  with 
the  oifgen  thui  it  becomes  a.  deadly 
poiton,  wiled  b;  collien,  when  it  occun  in 
mines,  cboka-damp,  and  chemieallT,  »  we 
have  said,  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  at 
Boon  as  it  is  libcrsted,  psssos  up  Iho  flue  of 
tho  windpipe,  and  by  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  escspea  from  the  body.  Any  one 
doubting  the  poisonous  niitoro  of  this 
cwbonic  acid  has  only  to  piece  a  mouse, 
or  some  small  onimalf  in  a  deeant«r,  and 
breathe  a  few  times  upon  it,  to  iBtisfy 
himself,  by  the  rapid  death  of  the 
animal,  of  the  fatal  mkture  of  this  human 

B^omwhat  has  joat  been  said  in  respect 
of  heat-forming  or  carbonaceous  foods,  '* 


The  uticfea  belonging  to  tbehtat^B* 
ig  alimeats  ore  the  food  of  the  itomaA 
ad  the  fuel  of  the  lungs,  »  muA  baB| 
.  mietted  into  nutriment,  and  m  ma 
into  heat.  Whaterer  may  be  tltf  nstn 
e  articles  appertaining  to  tlliiehMtt 
I,  they  all  resolie  tbemaelta  ia  ttl 


why  a  perai 


eitiactsd,  auch  as  animal  or  nitn^enoiu 
substances,  is  certain  to  decline  and 
eventually  perish,  for  if  no  charcoal  ia 
taken  into  the  system,  the  ineiorable  fire, 
place  of  the  lunga,  whioh  will  (o  the  last 
perform  its  duty,  draws  from  all  quarters 
of  the  frame  the  carbon  so  necessary  for 
combustion,  till  at  length,  the  blood  and 
all  the  other  fluids  exhausted  of  this  ele- 
ment, the  fire  begins  to  hum  faJnt«r  and 
fhinler,  less  and  lose  heat  is  giTen  ofi', 
digestion  ia  arreated,  emaciation  follows, 
and  when  the  lungs  have  consumed  the 
lost  atOTiL  of  carlKm,  the  fire  is  K 
tinguighcd,  and  life  and  heat  eipi 
t<%ether.  Bimilor  results  follow  an  o; 
posite  etyle  of  coEiduet,  A  person  fed  e: 
cluBLvely  on  one  carbonaceoua  or  hea 
farming  article,  and  one  Iree  from  all 
nitrogenous  principle,  would  decline  in  the 

there  wouM  bo  no  falling  olT  in  the  amount 
of  iuel,  or  in  animal  heat,  the  blood  eor^ 
ruptcd  by  an  excess  of  oirboQ,  and  thi 
absence  of  the  salts  necessary  to  itj 
healthy  alate,  would  lead  to  a  total  nnn 
tration  of  power,  a  corruption  of  all  thi 
hnmours,  which,  by  producing  a  apeeies 
of  scurry,  would,  after  a  ehort  time, 
result  in  u  cataatropho  quite  as  fatal  as 
the  former. 

The  foil;  of  attemptmg  lo  live  exclu- 
sively on  one  system  of  diet  will  be  now 
^iparent,  and  the  necessity  there  is,  if  we 
wish  to  hve  naturally  and  bealthftiUy,  for 
a  mixed  diet,  and  lA  giving  to  the  body 
articln  from  which  it  con  eitvact  eub- 
stancee  similai  to  those  of  which  its  livuee 
Are  cotapoaaL 


StnrcV— not  the  substanos  used  It 
domestic  purposes,  but  the  flour  <rf  all  JiJ 
TG^etables — eiists  in  the  form  of  giairol^ 
bat  so  minute  as  only  to  be  mom  iwHl 
by  high  mioraaecmie  poww.  The  gn*^ 
of  each  plant  differ  m  shape  and  nn,  M 
yet  those  of  every  plant  are  so  Miujmfc 
alitt,  that  the  vegetation  fromwUeii 
comes  mav  bo  known  by  Ae  oharaoWJ 
the  granules  of  its  starch.    Starch,  tlie^ 

difl'usible  i  "' 

from  the  applies 


soIubU  in  it,  >» 


ledge  that  starch'is  ao  cesily  obtained  ha 
potatoes,  and  other  artidea,  by  wiA«( 
in  water.  Starcb  consists,  ohoinirfj.« 
carbon,  hydmgnt,  and  oxygen,  the  twoW 
in  the  proportion  that  conetitutes  wsM, 
BO  that,  proximately,  starch  is  oi«op<w 
of  carbon — or  charcoal — and  wste^  tl* 
charcoal  being  as  IS  to  10  of  the  -ntm, 

not  hi  diffoted,  and  as  it  can  neither  [^ 
through  the  blood  to  the  lungs  tobeea* 
BUmed.noraddtothenulritioDorthe  bo4p 
till  it  baa  been  digested,  nod  aa  etardf  ■ 
equally  indigestible,  nature,  that  notl»>( 
may  bo  Inst  onoe  taken  into  the  be^i 
converts  the  stomach  into  a  lobonM^ 
and  tho  atonh  ia  resolved  into  »^ 
which  is  eolnble,  the  stomach  addnf  ■ 
atoms  more  of  water  to  the  10,  aan* 
,  the  product,  carbon  12,  1rat«r  IS,  irtM 
I  are  the  exact  proportions  of  augar.    BbH 

all  the  starch  taken  intoth--- "- 

I  whatever  plant,  ia  by  the 
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rated  into  aaluble  winr,  wliidi 

MMi  into  the  blood,  to  ionn 
limal  heat,  and  nutriment  for 
1  of  tha  bodj.  Though  starch 
!  i>  cold  mtter,  boiling  water 
operty  of  conTerting  '■  '- '-  - 


upows,  ie  an  article  called 
LT,  nuuiufactured  by  Mevara. 
I  Pelion,  and  sold  for  iniallds 
I,  and  in  vhioh,  oving  to  the 
which  it  is  made  (the  gluten 
Hard  being  carefallj  removed), 
•Kh  ii  left  behind,  admirably 
r  the  purposet  alnadr  Btitcd. 
M,  and  iBTUJDg,  Food  of. 
a,  it  ahould  be  obeerved,  ia  the 
le  Indian  com,  or  maiia. 


y,  or  aloDB  aa  . 
ccompanied  by  some  nkbatauco 
iragtH  to  the  Byatom.  All  the 
1  both  mosses  and  st^a-weedi, 
I,  and  are  used  a?  ftoda,  but 
ne  pnipertiM  aie  almost  pro- 


Sugar- — Before  wociiediog  urith  the 
icoond  arti(deintheliatoth«e-geQentiiig 
foods,  it  maj  b*  adniable  to  npeat  that 
all  Bubslancea  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
nature  coaatilntiog  fbod  are  campoeed 
of  four  gaie),  My^«n,  earban,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogeit.  ia  a  general  rule,  however, 
all  regetublsi  are  compoeed  of  ikrt*  guMtM 
only — coj-bon,  oijgen,  and  hydrogen  |  and 
in  the  same  general  rule,  aJl  »n>iTf1  sob- 
itancea  oonsiat  of  four  oatii — tbo  three 
iboie,  and  nitrogea.     Iheie  ere  excep- 

rcgctables  contair 


_ laiedeatituteofnitngeu, 

or  the  animalliing  principle.  Tbo  excep- 
tions to  the  first  wc  hale  already  refoned 
to,  as  in  all  Icgumiooua  plants,  potatoes, 
apples,  mushrwrni,  &^.,  while  tho  eicep- 
tions  in  the  aniin*]  kingdom  are  toe 
articlea  Imown  ai  tht  and  oil.  These  four 
principles  aro  therefore  not  only  the  basea 
cf  all  olimentary  fopds,  but  constitute  the 
elemenlB  of  nutrition!  and  wo  aro  per- 
petually consuming  them  is  eiOTything 
wo  eat  or  drink,  the  pniceuea  of  digestion 
and  aasimilation  rooombining  them  into 
those  substances  moat  lerTiceable  to  the 
economy  of  the  system,  according  as  they 
support  eombuatioa  or  derelop  tho  Auida 
and  BOlidi  of  the  body. 

Though  itarcb  is  conTerled  into  sugar 
in  the  stomach  (by  that  jnoeees  rewlTUig 
an  inefiectiTe  and  insoluble  article  into  a 
soluble  and  nutritioui  subalanee),  and  la 
the  produot  d  moat  regetable  matter, 
sugar  is  (Abu  found  to  s'lut  in  a  free  state 
in  the  lame  plant  with  itarah,  beiiig  finmd 
in  tbs  juuss  cr  sap  of  the  TegetahlB. 

Sum  Kotains  tht  lune  elenienfai  u 
stuA  v^  in  difhrent  ploportions,  and 
is  found  in  acti<h«>hln  qnanti^  in  wheat, 
barley,  and  bats;  lenljls,  beans,  and  poaa; 
beet,  carrot,  and  sweet  potaloes,  tliough 
in  tho  last  two  there  is  no  accompanying 
starch.  In  fact,  though  sugar  may  be 
obtained  from  ash,  maple,  maiie,  uid  ■ 
host  of  Tegetable  substancee,  &uits,  trees, 
and  mots,  it  is  from  the  sugar  cane  that 
this  widely  diffused  and  inTsluabla  article 
ia  generally  procured.     Bee  SuoiK. 

Sugar  i*  not  alone  oonflned  to  tho  Tege- 
table kicgdum,  for  it  is  found  also  in  the 
BDimal  secretions,  especially  in  those  of 
milk.     The  value  of  sugar,  sa  an  article  of 

which  it  con  be  absorbi^d  into  the  bkiodi 
and  its  value  as  a  food  is  shown  in  the 
unireraality  with  which  it  ia  aupphod  hj 
nature  to  the  young  of  all  the  higher 
pTiimnlt  in  the  milk  of  the  mothev.    Iti 
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BWMloeM  always  Ncommends  it  to  the  mfgen,  1  (ttom.    The  point  obanrilib 

tutea  of  childrea,  to  wliam  at  all  times  bete  is  that  tlie  hjdrogen  and  lajfBD  m 

ita  &«e  u>e  aa  a  food  ma;  be  recom-  no  longer  in  the  proportion  to  form  mid, 

mended.  that  there  ii  a  large  incream  of  hjdngM," 

From  U»  proneneea    to  fennentalion,  and  a  Tery  small  proportioD  of  OIJgeL 

however,  sugar,  aa  a  general  article  of  The  cousequiuice  of  IheM  proporlioiu  i^ 

dietary,  ialeuCBlculaled  toactbeneficiall;  that  iuslead  of  half  the  prodnet,  u  il 

on  adult  atomacha,  where  it  is  apt  to  foim  sugar  oc  starch,  being  carbon,  atiulj  tt(  ' 

compounds  inimical  to  health  and    the  whcJe  mass  becoioes  combustible  nul^ 

function  of  digestion.    On  this  account,  riaL    AH  fats  and  oils  are  eitremelj  ia^ 

augar  should  be  avoided  bj  all  persoDS  t  "  '  ....... 


thabmadflmi. 
idfBla,whicblK  ' 


from^  or   liable  to,  djipepsia,  gen  they  contain,  bum  ^ 

rheumatiun ;  at  the  same  tune,  To  understand  how  oils 

the  corpulent,  or  the  obeae,  should  not  insoluble  in  water,  an 

odIt  retrain  from  sugar,  but  from  starch,  Btomai:li,  mixed  wiUi  the  ehjlc,  and  i 


wbieh  compose  sugar. 


iog  the  ekanonls    to  the  heart,  the  laetsal  Tesada  tbemishd  | 


that  all  fats  and  oils  are  composed  of  tM  j 


matters,  coosisti  of  M  : 

base,  the  one  called  sMrie 

and  the  other  glyoerine,  or  l^/lti- 

mg  that  will  not  disaolre  in  mUr  - 

LQ  pass  through  the  tacieala,  or  be  taka  -i 

lothebood  and  as  aU  oils  and  &ti  M  J 

lolvbfe  the  slomachoncemorepeiftMi  ] 


Jbyconrate; 

a  is  uninadH 
water.    Siafi 


hpotaa* 
soda  tlie  alkali  uniting  with  Uie  ta^  . 
ac  d  tbrm  d^  a  ttearite  of  poCaia  or  nda 
Euap  according  to  which  alutiiiiiBedjtiV 
gl  erme  be  ng  liberated.  A  procoi  ai- 
actlr  analogous  to  aoap-making  tidoi 
place  n  the  stomach,  or  duodenum,  bj 
tho  b  1e  wh  ch  contains  a  qutinlatj  of  fisi 
alkat  and  the  pancreatic  fluid,  eonrsrtiiil 
the  oily  part  of  the  food  into  a  sospT  ■'^'^ 
pound,  wh  ch  thoo  becomes  solnSUi  nd 
can  be  absorbed.  See  Glt:cbb!SE. 
Fal,  Oa,  ^c— Under  this  head  of  heat-  That  fata  are  moat  important  agoria  » 
forming  foo^  are  included  all  Tarietiea  of  the  combustion  of  the  lungs  is  shown  iv 
suets,  marrow,  butter,  oils  (animal  and  the  fact  that  the  colder  tlie  climate  ii 
vegetable),  and  grease  of  evety  kind.  To  wbich  s  man  lives  the  greater  ia  his  cod- 
understand  more  clearly  tbe  chemical  sumption  of  fatty  matters.  The  lOKalt 
composition  ol  Ihe  above  varioua  articles  of  oil  or  blubber  which  a  Boisiaa  « 
of  diet,  it  will  be  necesaarj  in  the  first  Esquimaur  will  dispose  of  at  one  me^  ■ 
place  to  recapitulate  the  components  of  something  extraordinary.  So  nouuBHJ 
starch  and  sugar,  the  former  consisting  of  is  this  stimulating  fbod  in  cold  or  AnU' 
— carbon,  12  atoma;  hydrogen,?  atoms;  regions,  that  our  own  sailors,  in  tkK 
oxygon,  3  atoms;  or  their  equivalent,  eiplorations  of  the  North  Pole,  reqnin  ft 
water,  to  atoms  :  sugar  being  composed  much  larger  quantity  of  fai  than  is  raq» 
of  carbon,  12  atoms,  and  water,  13  atoms.  sit«  for  health  at  home.  To  supply  tim 
If  we  now  loolc  to  the  chemical  condition  with  this  necessary  article,  a  prcaenaA, 
of  Tat,  we  shall  £nd  it  to  consist  of — i^or-  food,  called  pemmican,  which  ctmtaiDlBI} 
bon,  11  atoma ;  hydrogen,  10  atoms  ;  and    per  cent,  of  fat,  ia  one  of  the  most  at' 
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tf  Uie  Mp't  (lom.  Uncooked 
neh  08  ham  ixud  bacon,  CDatBiu 
'  to  GO  per  cent,  while  cooked 
«Te  only  IS  per  cent,  of  fat.  AJl 
tht  geaenteA  in  the  eyaleio,  aod 
I  in  the  comhuation  of  the  lunga, 

the  hody,  bein?  deposited  in  Che 
the  adipose  tissue,  between  the 
andec  the  skin,  or  around  some 
jteroal  ocganj,  where,  lilio  a  (lock 

D  this  account  it  is  that  the  body 
t  fuller  in  the  summer  than  in 
er,  wbon,  according  ss  the  cold  is 
e  or  exceuire,  i>  the  conaumption 


liieaaes,  when  &om  the  condition 

enwciation  of  the  body  follows  ss 
qucnce  of  the  lungs  making  a 
on  on  Che  carbon  (tored  up  in  the 

ion  going  on  in  the  lungs.  In 
ords,  tfu  bu  of  fat  is  to  tapply 
d,V!be»  datitata  of  comlnu■"'- 
^fWithaquam^i^y  of  fuel  for 
The  necessity  ibr  a  large  qus 
t  all  growing  animals,  and  where 
nent  is  impcrtect  or  arrested  by 


n  large  q 


|[andsuet,inCoi 
.  other  forms  of  debility  or  disease ; 
redundancy  of  this  fat  not 
in  combuation  being  hiid  u) 
1  about  the  body,  which,  a 
t  larger  and  h^rier  in  cc 
of  the  accumulation,  becomes  c 
and  vigoroua,  the  presence  of 


Lg  as  a  stimuiani 
ttut  nerroui  aud 


■e  beneficial  reatons,  thin  or  i 
ttrtont  will  always  find  advan' 
g  large  proportions  of  o^soi^'i 
""   "  "■""■■  ""  with  their  ordinary 


un  ore  equally  advantageous,  and 
f  mneh  more  paUtable.    Some  of 
en  in  Gannany,  who  have  great 
to  cany,  make  a  practice  of  o 
from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  ol 
7,  ao  aa  to  maintain  their  rigour 


man — quixtudt  and  warmth.  The  qaan- 
tity  of  &t  contamed  in  a  human  body  of 
avera^  height  and  weight  is  about  tirelTO 
pounds.  Occasionally,  fat  is  generated  in 
such  abundance,  no  matter  what  may  bo 
the  nature  of  the  food,  as  to  amount  to  a 
diseased  action,  which  in  time  either  re- 
sults in  a  general  obesity,  or,  accumulating 
round  certain  organs,  eTcntuates  in  dan- 
geroui  disease.  Among  the  cause*,  apart 
from  a  natural  predisposition,  leading  to 
corpulence,  or  obesity,  are  a  free  use  of 
sugar  or  saccharine  articles,  oily  or  une- 
tuous  foods,  malt  liquor  and  alcohoUo 
hevarages,  sedentary  habits,  repose,  and 
warmth.    See  Obkbity. 

The  sources  or  bases  of  all  the  oils  and 
fats  formed  in  the  system  fVom  our  find, 
arcstarch  and  sugar;  or,ratber,the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oiygen  which  they  con- 
tain, and  which,  recombinod,  constitute 
fat. 

The  Bourcea  of  fat  or  oil  in  vegetables 
are  eitromely  numerous,  a  great  number 
of  seeds  of  plants  yielding  large  quantities 
of  a  bland,  pleasant  oil,  admirably  adapted 
for  dietetic  purposes ;  others,  again,  are 
drastic,  poisonoua,  and  medidnal :  Che  for- 
mer, however,  obtained  either  by  pressure 
from  the  seeds  or  eaten  in  their  kernels 
or  fruit,  are  the  sweet  almond,  chealnnts, 
walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  swairow  or  butter 
nuts,  Brazil  nuts,  hsiel.  cob,  and  filbert 
nuts ;  the  cocoa,  pistachio,  cashew,  chicha 
nuts,  pine -seeds,  beech  nuts,  and,  lastly, 
the  earth  nnts,  which  are  the  fruit  of 
a  leguminous  plant,  a  native  of  A&ica 
and  topical  reglrais  in  America  and  Asia. 
The  seeds  when  eipressed  yield  a  bland, 
pleasant  oil,  like  salad  tril,  while  the  poda 
containing  the  swds  are  roasted  and  eaten 


I  'One  of  the  most  iraportant  vegetablea 
yielding .  an  edible  oil  is  the  ohve — the 
most  useful  and  valuable  for  dietatio  pur- 
piiSi's  of  all  the  vegetable  oils;  and  though 
miarly  13,000  gaUons  are  anmially  coi:- 
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anmed  in  Britain,  the  quantity  is  fSeir  below 
what  it  should  be,  if  sufficient  attention 
were  given  to  its  value  as  an  article  of 
diet.  The  last  substance  contamini^  fat  or 
oil  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  milk ;  this 
primitive  article  of  the  higher  order  of 
animal  life  contains'8  per  cent,  of  carbo> 
naceous  matter,  4  per  cent,  of  that  being 
butter;  these,  when  milk  has  stood  for 
some  few  hours,  rise  to  the  surface  in 
what  is  called  cream.  In  the  process  of 
churning,  the-  caseine,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
with  the  water,  is  separated,  and  under 
the  name  o£  buttermilk,  given  in  this 
country  to  the  pigs ;  while  the  coagulum 
— a  compound  of  hu^^c  acid — ^is  called 
butter.  Eroia  the  pronenoss  of  wis,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  to  run  into  fer- 
mentation, and  the  generation  of  a  rancid 
butyric  acid,  causing  a  hot,  burning  sensa- 
tion in  the  throat,  persons  should  be 
careful  in  the  quantity  and  manner  in 
which  they  take  butter,  and  particularly 
avoid  taking  it  on  hot  bread,  or  new  rolls, 
especially  when  the  stomach  is  weak. 
Persons  are  too  apt  to  attribute  the  hot 
sensation  in  the  throat  to  the  presence  of 
bile,  and  without  stopping  to  question 
themselves  as  to  what  excess  of  melted 
butter  or  hot  buttered  rolls  or  muffins 
they  have  consumed,  rush  for  a  blue  pill 
tmd  black  draught,  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  stomach ;  and  thus,  under  the 
mistake  of  a  bilia]^  attack,  weaken  the 
organ,  and  throw  ail  thQ  other  functions 
out  of  order ;  whereas*  all  that  was  pro- 
bably necessary  was  to  have  modified  or 
suspended  the  use  of  the  offending 
butter. 

Hie  following  tables  show  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  contained  in.  a  few  of  our  most 
frequently  employed  foods,  arranged  ai^ 
cording  to  the  quantity  contained. 
Iftt.  Milks : — '• 

Asses'  milk  .    *    1*5  in  JOO  parts. 

Human  milk    •    3*0         do. 

Cows'  milk  .    .    3*6         do. 

Goats'  milk .  .  5*0  do. 
Thus,  asses'  milk  contains  the  smallest 
proportion  of  butter,  and  goats'  the  highest 
quantity  df  that  substance;  the  human 
being  even  weaker  in  that  respect  than 
the  milk  of  cows. 

2nd.  Animal  Fibre : — 

Soles  covt^in    .    0*2&  in- 100  parts. 

Cod  „       .    2*0         do. 

Salmon     „       .    6*0         do. 

Herrings  „       .    6*0         do. 

Mackerel  „      .    7*0         do. 

LVod         „       .  16-0         do. 
.  26*0         do. 
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Beef     contains  30*0  in  100  pi 
Mutton      „    •    40*0        do. 
Pork  „    .    60*0        do. 

Among  the  fish  we  find  tha 
contain  the  smallest  amount  of  c 
mackerel  and  herring  the  lai^esi 
regard  to  the  meat^  veal  conta 
smallest  amount  of  fat,  and  pc 
highest,  being,  in  fact,  60  per  cent 
whole.  The  above  table  is  a  usefu 
in  the  selection  of  food  for  an  inv 
respects  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  i 
taken,  but  not  as  respects  thei 
forming  properties. 

Flesh- FOBHiiTG-  Foods.— ! 
shown  how  starch,  sugar,  and  fat 
into  the  system,  go  partly  to  i 
combustion  and  generate  anima 
and  partly  to  be  accumulated  in  i 
lular  tissue  as  a  reservoir  for  futu] 
sions,by  their  presencoactingasasti 
to  the  development  of  the  nerve 
muscular  fibre,  we  now  proceed  to 
those  foods  which  exercise  a  visi 
crease  on  the  structure  of  the  bod 
other  words,  the  flesh-forming  al 
The  others — or  heat-forming — as  i 
shown,  consisted,  as  a  general  : 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen; 
being  the  all-important  element:  tl 
forming,  on  the  contrary,  consist 
principles, — carbon,  hydrogen,  < 
and  nitrogen;  the  latter  being  the 
portant  principle  in  this  case,  hen 
general  appellation  of  butbiti 
KiTBocHBVOUB  substances,  from  tht 
gen  they  contain.  These  four  gi 
proxim^  principles,  because  the 
mto  every  fibre  and  structure,  so 
fluid,'  of  the  body,  with  the  -exoe] 
fiit<,  are  called  the  ^'organic  elei 
-and  no  part  of  the  firame  can  g 
exist  unless  it  contains  these  fou] 
dients ;  and  as  a  state  of  perpetuaj 
do^-n  and  building  up,  or  of  de( 
reproduction,  i*^  constantly  ffoinff  o. 
hodjfiit  becomes  a  vital  necessitf  t 
food  we  consume  for  preserving 
tegrity  of  the  frame  should  contai 
four  oiganic  elements  in  some  i 
other  of  combination,  to  be  firsfc 
posed  by  the  chemistry  of  digesiioi 
into  the  blood,  and  reconstructed  : 
proportions  as  shall  constitute  brail 
muscle,  bone,  saliva,  tears^  <^  w 
special  0]i^anization  is  required, 
lobster,  snake,  the  bird,  and  faoDBe 
annually  throws  ojBf  its  shell,  skill,  J 
or  hair,  to  which  we  apply  the  t 
sloughing,  moulting,  or  sheading  tl 
so  in  the  human  ammal,  from,  zfy^ 
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irt  and  lungs,  a  process  of  ceaseless 
I  is  taking  place;  upon  this  fact, 
logistB  have  calculated  that  a  man 
vdfortUth  part  of  his  weight  erery 
id  that  there  is  a  complete  change 
wal  of  all  the  vital  organs  in  every 
kijp*  .*  formerly,  this  process  of  re- 
taon  was  supposed  to  occupy  a  cycle 
v.  The  source  whence  we  derive 
lements,  necessary  to  reproduction 
3,  is  from  the  animal  and  the  ve^e- 
dngdom;  though  in  a  scientific 
[tf  view  they  are  all  originally 
I  from  the  v^ctahle,  as  the  heef, 
I,  or  animal  fibre  on  which  wo 
:fcd  which  yields  to  our  system  its 
i^  was  (nriginally  grass,  or  gene- 
1  vegetable  matters,  and  converfced 
itomachs  of  the  animals  into  those 
obstances  that  form  the  immediate 
of  flesh  and  blood — albumen, 
and  oaseine, — or  the  white  of  e^g^ 
ie  of  flesh,  and  the  principle  of 

vmei^,  like  fibrine  and  cascine,  is 
in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
m,  is  so  called,  from  its  white- 
nd  is  familiar  to  every  one  as  a 
irent,  adhesive  fluid  in  a  natural 
nd  a  white,  opaaue,  tenacious  sub- 
when  coagulated  by  heat — as  seen 
both  conditions  in  the  raw  and 
white  of  egg.  From  this  nitroge- 
ibstance— -fubumcn — are  formed  in 
degree  1^  whole  nervous  system, 
it  wondrous  organization,  the  seat 
ur  intellectual  and  sensuous  enjoy- 
the  brain;  it  also  forms  a  large 
tion  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood. 
ro  principal  vegetables  which  yield 
tn  are  rye  and  wheat;  a  pound  of  the 
ntaining  a  little  over  tiuree  drachms 
unen,  and  five  drachms  of  gluten ; 
a  poimd  of  wheaten  flour  has  a 
r  of  an  ounce  of  albumen,  and  two 
of  gluten ;  on  which  account,  both 
I  are  extremely  nutritious.  There 
eral  substances  which  coagulate  and 
.tate  albumen,  and  if  taken  into  the 
^  would  render  it  incapable  of 
acted  upon  for  the  beneiit  of  the 
u  Tlie  most  important  of  all  of  these 
h/A't  whatever  good  a  quantity  of 
Ummen  taken  into  the  stomach 
mroduce,  would  consequently  be 
ij  neutralized  by  a  small  amount 
iti^  as  the  albumen  would  be  pre- 
ed  in  insoluble  flakes.  This  is  a  fact 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  by 
rho  take  raw  eggs,  or  asparagus,  on 
it  of  tibeir  albumen,  for  dietetic  pui- 
& 


poses.  This  is  the  remote  cause  of  all 
those  distressing  mental  aflections,  loss  of 
nervous  energy,  and  moral  resolution, 
which  attend  the  drunkard  or  dram- 
drinker's  career,  as  all  the  albumen  taken 
into  the  system,  and  which  should  go  to 
the  repair  and  healthy  vigor  of  the  orain 
and  nervotis  system,  is  being  perpetually 
destroyed,  as  soon  as  token  or  formed,  2^ 
the  precipitating  dram.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  blood  is  made  thin  and  un- 
healthy. Withdraw  the  alcohol,  and  give 
raw  eggs  and  asparagus  in  abundance, 
and  even  the  drunkard's  emaciated 
frame  may  be  restored  to  its  original 
strength. 

JBHbrine  is  even  more  abundant  in  the 
vegetable  than  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
though  called,  by  a  different  name,— -boin? 
denominated  gluten  in  the  vegetable,  and 
jibrine  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Fibrine 
is  so  called  from  constituting  the  chief 
part  or  the  fibre  of  muscle,  and  is  in  its 
components  very  closely  allied  to  albumen, 
it  is,  however,  not  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  suspended  in  any  liquid  is  easily 
separated.  It  is  found  in  the  blood, 
constituting  the  framework  of  the  clot, 
and  the  huffy  coat;  and  as  albumen  forms 
the  brain  and  nervous  tissue,  so  fibrine 
constitutes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  or  flesh  of  the  body. 

The  plants  which  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  fibrine  or  gluten  are  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  maize,  rye,  buckwheat, 
rice,  and  potatoes;   oats  in  the  largest 

?roportion,  and  potatoes  in  the  smallest, 
t  IS  fibrine  which  supplies  the  system 
with  its  principal  nutritious  material; 
for  in  some  form  or  other  it  constitutes 
the  chief  stock  from  whence  we  derive 
our  organic  elements,  and,  with  albumen, 
is  more  largely  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table than  the  animal  kingdom. 

Caseins  is  the  basis  of  cheese,  and  found 
in  milk  chieflv,  from  which  it  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  curd,  and  differs  principally 
from  fibrine  in  containing  no  phosphorus. 
Besides  being  found  in  the  milk  of  all 
the  higher  animals,  caseine  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  several  plants,  such  as 
beans,  peas,  lentils,  and  the  family  of  the 
LeguminoscB,  These  three  products,  of 
albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine,  were  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  purely  animal  for- 
mations, eliminated  in  the  systems  of 
animals  from  their  vegetable  food.  It  is 
now,  however,  proved  that  the  whole  of 
them  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  and 
that  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  animals. 
Thus,  when  we  eat  beans,  wheat,  oats. 
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and  ]^e,  we  take  the  three  substances 
direct%^  from  them ;  but  when  we  eat 
beef,  eggs,  fish,  and  cheese,  we  only 
acquire  them  indirectly.  The  fact  cannot 
be  too  forcibly  impressed  on  the  reader's 
mind  that  the  nutritive  power  of  an 
article  does  not  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  iieah-fonning  ingredients  it  con- 
tains, but  in  the  digestibility  of  that 
article.  Thus,  rice,  which  only  contains 
six  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter,  is, 
because  easily  digestible,  infinitely  more 
nutritious  tnan  cascine,  which  contains 
tliirty-one  per  cent, :  the  latter,  or  cheese, 
in  fact,  when  separated  from  the  milk, 
being  almost  indigestible,  unless  it  con- 
tains some  acid  or  oil.  Those  articles 
which  yield  the  most  nerve  and  muscle, 
being  at  the  same  time  easy  of  digestion 
and  elimination,  are  the  most  nutritious; 
and  such  aro  those  that  afford  most 
albumen  and  fibrine,  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  rice,  maLze,  millet,  and  the 
whole  order  of  the  Ghraminaceee.  Of  all 
these,  however,  the  palm  has  been  given 
to  wheat, — not  that  wheat  surpasses,  or 
even  comes  up  to  oats,  in  the  quantity 
of  gluten,  sugar,  or  fat  which  it  contains, 
but  because  wheaten  flour  alone  makes 
good  fermented  bread.  At  present  it  is 
a  matter  of  question  whether  that  pro- 
perty of  fermentation  is  a  benefit  or  a 
loss  to  the  ^stem  supported  upon  bread 
so  made.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  bread 
in  use,  the  fermented  and  the  unfer- 
mented,  or  unleavened :  of  the  latter,  the 
most  ordinary  examples  are  the  Passover 
bread  of  the  Jews,  biscuits,  puddings, 
Suffolk  dumplings,  and  oatmeal  and 
barley  cakes.  Of  the  leavened  bread 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  ordinary  loaf 
and  the  aerated  bread.  The  common 
bakers'  bread  is  made  with  flour,  water, 
salt,  potatoes,  alum,  and  yeast,  to  ferment 
the  dough  before  the  process  of  baking. 
Alum  was  originally  used  to  correct  the 
colour  of  bad  flour,  and  being  found  to 
make  the  bread  flaky  and  white,  it  was 
continued  as  a  system  of  adulteration; 
and  if  alum  could  be  found  to  exist  in 
any  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  its  presence 
in  the  bread  would  be  a  benefit  rather 
than  a  harm;  but  alum,  not  existing  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  becomes,  when  so 
introduced,  a  positive  evil,  in  however 
small  a  quantity  used,  as  it  interferes 
with  the  changes  which  follow  its  digestion. 
As  for  potatoes,  containing,  as  they  do, 
all  the  principles  of  the  cereals  except, 
albumen  and  caseine,  they  are  by  no 
means  injurious,  and  in  moderation  assist 


the  fermentation  and  lightness  of  ti 
bread. 

Aerated  bread  is  bread  thrown  ini 
vesicles  or  bladders,  not  by  yeast  or  ft 
ment,  but  by  a  kind  of  effervescence,  aa 
there  are  two  methods  by  which  tbii : 
effected.  The  first  method  is  by  miiii 
a  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda  vit 
the  dry  flour,  and  a  certain  quantity  ( 
hydrochloric  acid  (spirits  of  salt)  wit 
the  water  to  be  used;  the  water  is  <Im 
mixed  with  the  flour,  the  whole  hairii 
kneaded,  cut  into  loaves,  and  pat  mi 
the  oven.  As  soon  as  the  acid  comes  i 
contact  with  the  soda,  a  chemical  cbang 
takes  place  exactlv  similar  to  mixing 
seidlitz  powder :  tne  chlorine  of  the  ad 
unites  with  the  soda,  forming  chloride  < 
sodium  (common  salt),  while  the  carboni 
acid  of  the  carbonate  escapes  in  eSa 
vescence,  the  sudden  heat  of  the  ove 
forcing  the  gas  throu|^  the  bread,  ta 
thereby  in  a  measure  fermenting  it  i 
the  oven.  The  ingenuity  of  this  proflSl 
lies  in  imparting  salt  to  the  brc»d  by  li 
means  used  to  raise  it.  The  second  meAo 
is  still  more  skilful,  and  as  it  does  IM 
with  all  manipulations  and  knead&D^l 
infinitely  more  cleanly  and  agwesti 
and  in  that  respect  equivalent  to  A 
machine-made  bread.  The  flour  ii  fl 
into  a  cylinder,  and  a  stream  of  mlfl 
strongly  impregnated  with  oarbcmie  aeU 
forced  upon  it,  the  whole  being  tJioroogl^ 
mixed  by  means  of  steam  power  intoi 
thin  dough ;  a  door  in  the  cylinder  i 
then  opened,  and  the  mass  runs  into  i 
succession  of  small  tins,  which  are  is 
stantly  placed  in  the  oven,  where,  fti  n 
the  former  case,  the  heat  drives  oat  th 
carbonic  acid  through  all  parts  of  ^ 
dough,  forcing  the  mass  upwards. 

The  question  whether  leavened  or  oa 
leavenea  bread  is  the  most  wholefloa 
must  remain  an  open  question;  ^ 
Hindoo  and  the  Scotchman,  whose  nitiv 
and  natural  grain,  rice  and  oats,  will « 
yield  to  fermentation,  at  least  prove  tha 
nations  can  live  and  thrive  on  unfermentC 
bread.  There  are  many  people  on  whoi 
new  and  fermented  bread  acts  alBBO 
like  a  poison,  and  who  are  coaaecfinBB^ 
obliged  to  eat  dry  toast  or  bisciuts: 
such  the  aerated  bread  would  be  fooi 
most  serviceable. 

Varied  as  are  the  cereals  wbi<^ 
bountiful  Providence  has  given  u»  ' 
food,  there  are  many  other  fruits  * 
plants  supplied  with  an  equally  provi* 
hand  for  our  sustenance.  Foremost  a3*^ 
all  others  stands   that   blessing   o^ 
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bo  bKad-&uib  tree  (the  Arto^ 
ta),  for  aa  acoount  of  whicli 
rauii  IBIE ;  while  in  Africa 
ind  of  oak  tux  bearing  ■  crop 
lioh,  after  being  bruiied  and 
ter,  jietd  &  mifi,  rich  butter. 
1,  YKasuBLE.  The  aeeda  of 
■eat  are  much  used  on  the 
nixed  with  wheaten  flour,  as 
ut  whateier  tbo  article  em- 
be,  it  will  bil  to  be  serrice- 
:h  arul  life  unlesa  it  contaiiu 

CcenL  of  the  flcsh-forminv 
men  and  Sbrine. 


Foods. — Though  the  animal 
ireaenti     us    with    eo    man; 

food,— fish,  flOBb,  and  fowl,— 
tide  or  indiriduiU  under  either 
Lee  vfl  vith  thoee  nitrogenoue 

which  we  tnow  are  not  onlj 
ilioua,  but  afford  the  hsaes  of 
iMurei  of  Iha  body — albomen 
f—yei  out  of  the  whole  cat«- 
:  uid  varied  u  it  is,  there  ii 
«iele  from  the  entire  list  on 
I,  along  and  unaided  by  other 
VK  exeltiviveltf  live,  and  that 
,  It  a  fluid — in  a  single  word, 
at  onlj  do  the  juung  of  all 
aire,  grow  rapidly,  and  enjoy 
ilUl  on  this  natural  aliment, 

«1ile  of   supporting   adult  Ufe 


hen  nns«giitad  by  any  eitranewu  aub- 
ance.  Ages  before  •cieace  had  dii' 
»Tered  the  component  parts  of  millE,  or 
aew  on  what  element*  it  depended  for 
B  fleflh-zifing  properties,  the  fact  woa 
illustrated  by  eliuwic  story  in  the  anecdoto 
forming  the  plot  of  the  "  Qreciaa 
Daughter,"  K  hertnne  who,  when  her 
father  waa  oondemsed  bv  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  to  perish  in  hia  dungeon  fnim 
hunger,  obtained  permisaion  to  visit  him 
daily  for  a  lev  mmutes,  after  beiat;  flrst 
""Sly  searehed  before  her  ai"—- '- 


maternal  lore, 
of  her  being  the  food  nature  had  sent  fbr 
her  child,  and  thus  for  weeka  fed  her 
aged  father  Irom  her  own  bosom.  Milk, 
then,  is  the  type  of  all  food,  and  if  we 
eiamice  its  constitution  we  shall  eee  why 
it  is  so.  One  pint  of  eow'a  milk  contaiae 
2  drachms  of  mineral  sall»— the  sulphates, 
phosphates,  and  such  articles  as,  we  have 
already  said,  enter  largely  into  the  human 
frame, — G  drachms  of  sugar,  4  draebms  or 
half  an  ounce  of  butter,  6  drachms  of 
caseine  or  cheese,  and  13  ounces  and  6 
drachma  of  water;  the  whole  making  16 
ounces,  or  one  pound,  which  contains  the 
bases  of  all  the  group  of  human  foods, 
the  combustible  aud   flesb.forming.     In 

used  as  a  dietetic  agent,  except  occa- 
sionally, whvn  that  of  asa'a  ia  aubstituted 
for  humuQ  milk  to  infants,  because  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  the  mother  than 
cow's  milk ;  unless  regarded  as  loo  rich, 

of  water  and  cow's  milk,  and  tLca  add  a 
little  sugar,  a  fluid  being  thua  obtained 

way  cquiYaleat  to  ass's  milk. '  We  sluU 
have  occasion  to  speali  again  on  this 
subject  under  Infants,  FwkI  of,  which 
see.  The  principal  care  in  regard  to  milk 
is  to  use  it  fresD  and  pure,  as  in  warm 
weather  it  becomes  rapidly  decomposed 
and  soar,  rendering  it  perfectly  dele- 
terious. When  such  a  change  does  t^o 
place,  a  few  graiQS  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
or  a  spoonful  of  lime  water,  will  always 
correct  the  acidity.  Milk  contains  thret 
important  substances — -1st,  the  butter, 
which  rises  to  the  top  in  Hie  form  of 
cream,  and  is  obtained  by  charning;  2nd, 
tha  choose,  which,  with  inga  and  mineral 
salts,  is  held  in  solution  m  the  mitk  re- 
maining: from  this  it  is  obtained  by  tbe 
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what  is  called  the  whey;  and  Srd,  the 
sugar,  which  is  procured  by  evaporating 
the  whej,  this  milk  sugar  being  called 
lactose.  Of-  these  three,  caseine  is  the 
most  important,  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
in  all  cases  as  a  flesh-forming  substance 
depending  on  the  amount  of  oil  or  butter 
it  retains ;  and  though  containing  a  very 
larg^  quantity  of  flesh-forming  material, 
as  a  general  rule  cheese  is  only  profitable 
as  an  aliment  to  the  hard-working 
labourer,  whose  stomach  is  vigorous 
enough  to  digest  its  compact  texture: 
the  digestibility  of  cheese  may,  however, 
always  be  promoted  by  taking  a  little 
soda."  Cheese,  especially  the  rich  and  the 
mouldy,  seems  to  possess  the  pro]>erty  of 
starting  a  change  favourable  to  digestion 
in  the  other  articles  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  on  this  account  it  has 
become  a  habit  to  conclude  the  dinner 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cheese ;  but  as 
acids  immediately  counteract  this  opera- 
tion, and  at  once  render  it  indigestible, 
the  practice  of  taking  cheese  with  the 
object  of  promoting  digestion,  while 
accompanying  the  meal  with  wine,  espe- 
cially port  and  claret,  is  most  absurd  and 
incongruous. 

^^S^  on  accoimt  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  albumen  and  fat  thej  contain, 
independent  of  saline  principles,  are 
both  hcat-giving  and  flesh-forming  sub- 
stances, and,  ^dth  brains  of  animals  and 
asparagus,  are  excellent  articles  of  food; 
especi^y  for  yielding  the  material  out 
of  which  nerves  and  brain  are  formed. 
As  blood  contains  a  large  portion  of 
albumen,  it  has  of  late  been  seriously 
su^^sted  to  adopt  some  other  means  of 
kiUmg  than  that  at  present  practised  by 
our  butchers,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
economy  consequent  on  retaining  the 
blood,  but  the  service  its  presence  aSbrds 
to  the  system,  and  the  exquisite  flavour 
it  imparts  to  the  flesh.  Dr.  Lankester, 
ignoring  public  prejudice  on-  the  matter, 
and  the  Mosaical  law  on  the  subject, 
strongly  advocates  our  eating  meat  with 
the  blood  in  it,  observing  that  as  we  do 
not  bleed  hares  or  pheasants,  it  is  absurd 
to  be  fantastical  at  blood  being  left  in 
our  sheep  and  oxen ;  nay,  he  goes  farther, 
and.  tells  us  that  if  first  bled,  our  game 
would  be  much  less  palatable  and  diges- 
tible. There  is  yet  another  substance 
which  was  long  supposed  to  be  nutritious, 
and  being  an  animal  material,  for  several 
years  held  a  divided  popularity  with 
arrowroot,  but  which  modem  experience 
has  shown  to  be  perfectly  unworthy  the 


reputation  given  to  it :  the  name  of  tint 
suDstance  is  gehxHne,  The  sound  of  oo^ 
but  particulaily  of  the  sturgeon,  ivfaes 
prepared  in  a  pecuUar  manner,  eat  into 
fine  shreds  and  dried,  is  called  isiiraLAM: 
this  is  the  purest  and  most  useftd  of  all 
the  gelatines  made  or  sold ;  as  gioe,  tin 
produce  of  horses'  hoofs,  sinews,  cattiiM|i 
of  hides,  and  other  animal  refuse,  is  t» 
most  inferior  and  offensive.  Bits  ti 
leather  or  skin,  or  shavings  of  hartshoo, 
boiled  in  Ti-ater  and  evaporated,  jidd' 
other  glues  or  gelatines,  but  of  1m 
strength  and  value.  But  t^t  varie^ 
to  waich  public  opinion  was  so  long 
firmly  attached,  was  the  jelly-like  8nb> 
stanee  left  after  boilingrpigis*,  sheep's,  and 
calves'  heads  or  feet%r  some  time,  and 
then  setting  thali(]uid  aside  to 
or  become,  on  ooolmg,  a  jell^. 
was  this  substanco  at  one  time  est 
as  an.  article  of  strengthening  diet,  as  to 
be  thought  capable  oi*  restoring  a  penMl 
almost  expiring  from  weakness :  so  £■> 
however,  is  tms  from  being  the  oaii^ 
that  though  possessing  neanv  the  am 
proportion  of  the  four  elementi  M 
fibrme,  it  does  not  contain,  the  sligUflit 
nutritive  property.  Am'  the  boaatad 
eflicacy  or  all  soups  ■  d^[^|ends  on  tini 
gelatine,  it  wiU  be  seen .  hoW  fallacious  ■ 
the  opinion  generally  held'  of  them  ai 
articles  of  diet  and  nutrition* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  infemd,  tiutfe 
the  presence  of  this  innutritioua  and  indi* 
gcstiblo  substance  in  the  meat  we  eat' 
for  it  enters  into  every  part  of  itr-i 
therefore  hurtful;  quite  the  reverse;  fic 
it  assists  the  nutritious  power  of  the  othtf 
anlmalizing  agents,  just  as  all  coarse  ali- 
ment assists  the  digestion  of  the  rich,  and 
from  precisely  the  same  reason  that  ft 
pint  of  beans  or  oats,  mixed  with  a  galloi 
of  cut  straw,  will  do  a  horse  more  serriot 
than  half  a  gallon  of  either  eaten  akMi- 
It  is  only  when  the  gelatine  is  sepantad! 
from  the  rest  of  the  animal  fibre,  adi' 
offered  as  a  food,  that  the  delusioniadi' 
injury  of  such  a  practice  beo(»ne8  ap 
parent. 

An  ignorance  of  the  chemistry  of  codfr 
ing  is  not  only  hurtful  to  thd  system,  W 
causes  &n  immense  sacrifice  in  the  plO* 
paration  of  our  food,  particularly  in  rei^eaft 
of  boiled  meats,  some  of  the  most  notaci* 
tious  portions  of  beef  and  mutton  bein^ 
left  in,  and  too  often  thrown  away  wiQ^ 
the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  even  whfli 
not  cooked  to  that  extent  by  which  fto 
gelatine  is  separated.  This  serious  emr 
arises  from  the  fact  that  cooks  most  fie- 
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qientlj  put  the  meat  or  fish  to  be  cooked 

B  cM  vaUr,  by  which  means  all  the 

tdtifJuiesM,  and  etlbnmen  are  drawn  out 

of  the  meat  into  the  water,  the  meat  when 

cooked  beinff  thus  robbed  of  half  its  nutri- 

tiie  properties ;  an  evil  which  would  be 

entirely  preoetUed  if  the  meat  was  at  first 

flmged  into  boiling  water,  the  tempera" 

twn  then  reduced  a  few  degrees,  and  so 

wtitinnBd   till  the  article  is  cooked:  by 

fln  means  the  albumen  is  at  once  coagu- 

hted  over  the  meat,  and  thereby  the  salts 

■id  juices  kept  in  till  the  moment  of 

MBTving.    Though  beef  and  mutton  are 

tte  best  meats  on  which  a  man  can  liye, 

nd  keep  his  body  in  the  most  perfect 

■kite  of  health,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 

viD  benefit  hun  but  little  if  his  food  is 

btdk  prepared.     Some  persons,  with  a 

fitsoimnical  prejudice  to  the  taking  of 

flgmud  life,  have  adopted  what  they  are 

plened    to   call  a   strictly   *<  vegetarian 

dietaiy,"  a^  after  years  of  this  practice, 

point  with  pride  to  their  opinion,  and 

■tiafiiction  to  themselves,  as  a  confirma- 

tim  of  the  soundness  of  the  vegetarian 

vinoples  and  the  propriety  of  their  con- 

■Kt    Such  persons,  however,  forget  or 

fMRe  such  items  of  their  daily  mre  as 

wSi,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  and  because 

Hither  beef,  lamb,  nor  poultry  grace  their 

tdde,  think  that  such  articles  as  the  above, 

i^idi  we  have  just  shown  to  contain  the 

dief  principles  of  the  animal  or  nitro> 

fBuoB  class  of  food,  are  mere  adjuncts 

to  their  esteemed  vegetable  regimen.    We 

hne  already    shown,  that    to   preserve 

hnlth  and  strength  it  is  not  necessary 

|br  A  person  to  consume  animal  fibre,  or, 

indeed,  any  animal  substance  at  all,  only 

those  articles  that  afford  nitrogen  to  the 

nitein,  and  those  proximate  principles — 

"hrnvTii  fibrine,  and  caseine — from  which 

lUtibe  tissues  are  constructed,  and  that  the 

tyrfaifo  kingdom  supplies  us  with  these, 

•ivdl  as  the  animal;  but  that  which  a 

■in  really  wants  to  maintain  his  vieour,  is 

Anffidency  of  wholesome  food,  and,  more 

An  all,  a  liberal  mixture  of  animal  and 

vegetable  substances.    It  is  a  fact,  proved 

kjODod  question,  that  the  man  who  has  a 

umoMJ  made  daily  on  his  bodily  exertions, 

Mil  has  his  intellectual  faculties  called 

kds  constant  exercise,  can  only  faithfully 

frmerffe  his  bodily  strength  and  mental 

tktmr  by  <*>  good  and  abundant  diet,  in 

mick  aninuU  food  holds  a  prominent 


Ihe  proportion  which  the  one  class  of 
ifiment  should  hold  to  the  other  is  a 
Better  of  much  less  consequence  than 
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mixture  and  wtriety.  Cases  sometimes 
occur,  where,  from  disease  or  mental  anti- 
pathy, a  person  cannot  take  animal  food, 
or  digest  even  cheese  or  milk ;  in  such 
cases  an  aliment  must  be  found  which  will 
suppW  to  the  system  the  principles  neces- 
sary tor  health,  and  afforded  by  an  animal 
dietary.  The  following  will  therefore  be 
found  good  substitutes, — ^bread  of  wheaten 
flour ;  the  flour  or  meal  of  beans  and  peas, 
or  that  excellent  preparation  of  lentils 
known  as  the  Bevalenta  Arabica;  the 
autumnal  and  summer  fruits,  brocoli,  and, 
as  a  means  of  supplying  albumen,  aspa- 
ragus. As  a  general  rule  in  the  matter  of 
bread,  that  made  with  undressed  flour,  or 
broton  bread, is  considerably  morenourish* 
ing  than  the  white  loaf,  because  much  of 
the  nitrogen  adhering  to  the  husk  is  rejected 
in  the  bolting  of  the  flour.  See  Oats. 
Another  fact  connected  with  bread  is,  that 
close  bread,  or  bread  but  little  fermented, 
is  more  supporting  than  the  light  loaf,  for  a 
man  can  work  much  longer  on  close  bread 
than  on  light.  There  is  another  form  of 
bread — or  what  may  be  called  such — 
which  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  to 
persons  whose  appetites  prohibit  the  use 
of  animal  food,  namely,  the  homely  flour 
and  water  puddings,  puddin^-cakes,  and 
the  well-known  Suffolk  dumplmgs.  A  most 
unjust  prejudice  has  hitherto  condemned 
these  unfermented  puddings  as  beine 
heavy  and  indigestible,  and  from  this  iS 
report  they  have  always  been  reserved  for 
the  special  use  of  children  and  school- 
boys, on  the  score  of  economy,  before 
meat,  and  as  supposed  to  bo  only  fit  for 
sharp  and  juvenile  appetites  to  dispose  of. 
This,  however,  is  quite  a  mistake;  it  is 
satisfactorily  proved  that  this  combination 
of  pure  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  water,  not 
only  presents  ono  of  the  best  forms  in 
which  all  the  qualities  of  wheat  flour  are 
developed,  but  that  it  is  eminently  nutri' 
tious,  and  most  easy  of  digestion :  even 
the  Suffolk  dumplings,  made  so  close,  and 
eaten  cold,  arc  found  to  be  equally  excel- 
lent LQ  their  quality  of  food.  Turnips, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  several  of  the 
spring  vegetables,  as  they  contain  a  por- 
tion of  nitrogen,  may  bo  partaken  of  as  a 
substitute  for  meat. 

Fruits,  whether  raw  or  cooked,  cannot 
fail  to  be  advantageous  as  a  food,  for,  in- 
dependent of  the  large  proportion  of  sugar 
contained  in  them,  they  all  possess  those 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  structure  of 
the  human  body — phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur. Of  aU  our  English  fruits  the  apple 
18  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  as  a 
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food,  and  possesses  this  advantage— that 
it  is  as  serviceable  cooked  as  when  eaten 
raw;  and  however  meagre  a  supper  may 
seem  composed  of  a  slice  or  two  of  bread 
and  an  apple,  the  person  who  partakes  of 
it  will  give  his  system  as  much  nutriment 
and  ilesh-forming  material  as  he  who 
r^^les  himself  on  devilled  kidneys  or 
,  broiled  steaks.  Of  the  easy  digestibility 
of  apples,  when  properly  masticated  (see 
Apple),  there  can  be  no  question.  Those 
necessary  ingredients  in  the  masonry  of 
the  human  body — the  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  carbonates — are  yielded  in 
large  quantities  by  most  of  our  fruits,  such 
particularly  as  currants,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, and  gooseberries,  on  which  ac- 
count, and  from  their  corrective  property 
and  action  on  the  blood,  their  use  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  while  in  all  scrofu- 
lous and  scorbutic  habits  the  tree  employ- 
ment of  firuit  is  most  beneficial,  by  its 
acid  being  quickly  decomposed  in  the 
stomach,  and  the  alkali  entering  the  blood 
and  correcting  its  acidity. 

We  have  said  much  about  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  heat-forming  and  flesh- 
forming  substances,  such  as  carbon,  starch, 
sugar,  albumen,  iibrine,and  caseine,  but  im- 
portant as  these  are,  the  cluster  of  mineral 
articles,  or  salts,  supplying  the  lime,  soda, 
potass,  magnesia,  and  silica,  are  in  their 
way  quite  as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  system  as  any  of  the  others,  for  though 
the  foods  taken  may  yield  albumen  and 
fibrine,  the  body  for  want  of  these  salts 
will  perish  as  effectually  as  if  the  person 
had  been  purposely  starved  to  death. 
Majcndie,  many  years  ago,  discovered  that 
if  a  number  of  dogs  were  fed  respectively 
on  caseine,  butter,  cooked  meat  from 
which  by  great  pressure  all  the  mineral 
matters  had  been  squeezed  out,  and  on 
caseine,  fat,  starch,  and  sugar  mixed  to- 
gether, they  would  all  die  starved,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  mineral  salts  were 
omitted,  or  absent  from  each  food  given. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  necessary 
these  salts  are  to  the  very  life  of  the 
person  who  eats  animal  food,  or  should 
attempt  to  live  on  simple  animal  fibre, 
from  which  the  natural  salts  and  juices 
had  been  expunged.  Even  when  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  gravy  out  of  the  meat,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  should  always  be  consumed 
with  the  meat;  indeed,  to  msure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  these  mineral  salts,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  eat  some  uncooked  vegetable 
or  fruit  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  a  little 
celery,  watercress,  an  apple,  or  piece  of 


orange,  will  answer  all  the  purposes  n* 
quir^  variety  here  being  equally  neeet* 
saiy  as  in  the  mixture  of  foods  for  At 
general  meals. 

Water  has,  by  most  physiologisti,  bear 
regarded  as    an   aliment,  since  it,  fib 
fibrine  and  albumen,  forms  a  coostitiuib 
of  the  blood  and  every  tissue  of  the  bodj^ 
as  well  as  the  other  fluids,  and  also  firav 
the  fact  that  we  take  lai^  quantities  if. 
water  into  our  system  with  almost  ettn" 
food  we  consume,  both  in  animal  nl 
vegetable  substances,  besides  what  is  tabfc 
in  our  beverages  of  tea,  coffee,  and  mi^ 
liquor.    In  reference  to  the  dSects  off 
universal  solvent,  see  Watbb;  and 
the  digestibility  of  the  different 
see  Invalids,  Food  op  ;  IsPAirre,  Fc 
OP ;  DiGBSTiov,  and  Salt.  *| 

FOOD,  HAED'S  FAEIN ACEOUS^  ii 
This  well-known  article  of  infantine  cBaCi 
has  been  so  many  years  before  the  pubfiu 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessaiy  to  h^ 
a  word  on  its  merits  were  it  an  ordn 
food;  but  we  regard  it  as  so  speciid  an 
mcnt  for  children,  that  we  wish  to  d 
the  attention  of  mothers,  particularly 
those  who  have  to  rear  tiieur  children ' 
hand,  to  an  article  which  a  large  _ 
experience  of  its  quality  enables  tibe 
to  recommend  with  perfect  confidence 
such  a  purpose. 

The  eagerness  witli  which  the 
takes  and  prefers  this  food,  and  the 
improvement  it  effects  in  its  physical 
pearance,  are  among  some  of  the  nxNl^ 
obvious  of  its  dietetic  characters.  For  titt: 
method  of  preparing,  and  the  various  nsi* 
to  which  it  can  be  put,  see  Inpahts^  Focir 
'POB ;  INVALIDS,  Food  pos,  &c,  i 

FOOD,  DE.  KIDGE*S  PATENT^ 
Though  for  several  years  known  and  teslrfrj 
in  private  practice,  this  fiuinaceoos  Mi{ 
of  Dr.  Hide's  has  only  lately  been  madri 
public.  Hidge's  Patent  Food  professes  Iri 
be  manufactured  in  an  entirely  no^  aai^ 
original  manner,  and  is  said  to  be  fSree  £ro^ 
all  cause  of  acidity,  the  Doctor  strondfil 
recommending  it  as  a  superior  food  nfS! 
infants,  and,  when  mixed  with  heei  ti4^ 
or  mutton  broth,  as  a  nourishing  diet  ftih 
invalids.  We  are  now  testing  its  quaUMf 
and  if  it  meets  our  approbation,  A 
Bidge's  Patent  Food  will  be  furtte 
alluded  to. 

FOOT.— The  wonderful  ingenuity  diik: 
played  in  the  construction  of  the  huBHA 
foot,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  iHuok 
it  is  adapted  to  the  various  services  it  hM 
to  perform,  make  it  only  second  in  beauty 
and  design  to  the  hand  itself. 
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It  ivibole  weight  of  the  body  fiills 
Sm^  toad  they  are  in  constant  use, 
dfiporting  the  frame  in  repose,  or 
the  jar  and  strain  of  the  body 
nogresskm.  Nature,  to  fit  them  for 
ponnble  duty,  and,  in  leaps  and 
>  divide  the  force  and  jar  which 
le  would  perpetually  expose  the 
» the  Jiabiuty  of  fracture,  and  the 
id  spinal  marrow  to  serious  injury 
s  smMsk,  esi>ecially  when  a  person 
h  sudden  yiolence  on  his  ^et ;  a 
antiful  provision  has  been  made, 
ing  the  foot  into  the  shi^  of  an 
le  strongest  of  all  geometrical 
-and  by  the  great  number  of  the 
Ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
te  tl^  force  of  the  shock  amon? 
io  that  the  recoil,  which  would 
le  follow,  is  entirely  prevented. 
x>t  is  divided  into  the  ankle  (or 
lie  inst^,  the  sole,  and  the  toes. 
le  joint  IS  composed  of  three  bones, 
only  two  actually  enter  into  the 
lion.  These  are  the  large  bone  of 
the  tibia,  and  the  astrala^us ;  the 
r  process  of  the  fibula  assisting  to 
ten  the  joint,  by  overlapping  the 
ang  surface  of  the  astrala|^,  and 
ng  that  bone  from  beinj?  displaced, 
auch  force  is  used.  The  instep, 
t$f  consists  of  seven  bones;  viz., 
s,  or  bone  of  the  heel;  the  astrala- 
cuboid,  the  navicular,  and  the  three 
m,  or  wedge-shaped  bones.  The 
plantar  region  of  the  foot^  the 
which  Uie  tread  takes  plaice  in 
Bon,  is  composed  of  five  short 
sal  bones,  called  the  metatarsus, 
ne  having  a  double  articulating 
-one  behmd,  to  the  bones  of  the 
V  tanms;  and  another  in  front,  to 
I,  or  phalanges.  Each  phalanx, 
xnurists,  like  the  finders,  of  three 
one  large,  where  it  is  articulated 
metatarsus,  and  two  of  different 
timing  the  toes  proper.  Thus, 
the  assisting  fibula,  the  entire 
Dooonoeed  of  twenty-eight  bones, 
re  firmly  bound  to^rether  by  cap- 
gaments,  and  cartilages,  till  the 
vdiitecture  of  bone  becomes  one 
mited  mass,  admitting  of  play  or 
in  every  direction,  and  rendering 
tun  of  any  of  them  extremely 
though  they  may  be  occa- 
dii^la^.  Lito  these  bones  are 
tike  ends  of  the  tendons  of  the 
of  the  leg,  by  which  the  foot 
I  SM  either  flexed,  extended,  or 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  side. 


The  manner  in  which  some  of  these 
tendons  pass  under  bands,  and  split  into 
smaller  tendons  for  the  different  toes,  will 
be  shown  when  we  treat  of  the  hand. 
Besides  the  usual  amount  of  bloodvessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics  circulatin|f  in  the 
part,  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  supphed  with 
a  thick  pad  of  adipose  tissue,  to  protect 
the  bones  and  muscles  from  the  injury  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  in  walUng 
but  for  this  provision. 

The  fact  that  persons  bom  without 
arms  have  used  their  feet  as  hands,  painted, 
written,  and  fed  themselves  with  their 
toes,  is  generally  known  to  most  readers, 
'and,  though  most  extraordinary,  is  not 
more  singular  than  that  a  man  should 
hear  through  his  stomach,  and  feel 
through  his  arm  or  tongue,  and  will  be 
explamed  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
properties  of  that  little  understood  but 
most  important  organ,  the  Human  Skin, 
wrhich  see 

FOOT,*  DEFOEMITIES  OF.  See 
Malpobmations. 

FOOT-WAEMEB.— A  very  useful 
little  instrument,  made  of  block  tin,  and 
sometimes  of  earthenware,  which,  being 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  enveloped  in 
flannel,  can  be  used  either  in  bed  or  on 
the  floor,  and  as  it  will  retain  the  heat  for 
a  length  of  time,  is  a  most  useful  appur- 
tenance of  a  sick-room,  or  when  from  any 
cause  the  person's  feet  become  unnaturally 
cold,  or  wnen,  to  relieve  the  head,  hot  ap- 
plications to  the  feet  become  necessary. 


POOT-WiiBMEB. 

FORAMEN.— The  Latin  name  for  a 
hole,  whether  large  or  small.  The  word 
is  largely  used  by  anatomists  to  express 
the  several  apertures  in  bones  through 
which  nerves  or  vessels  enter  or  pass. 
Thus  we  h&veforamen  ovale,  f.  rotundum, 
ODidf.  coecum;  or  the  oval,  the  round, 
and  the  blind  foramen  or  hole,  and  many 
others. 

FOECEPS.— The  name  riven  by  sur- 
geons to  what  are  generally  known  as 
pliers.  Any  article  that  opens  and  closes, 
grasps,  nips,  or  cuts,  is  called  a  pair  of 
forceps.  The  most  familiar  examples  of 
the  domestic  forceps  are  scissors,  sugar- 
tongs,  curling-irons,  and  fire-tongs. 
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Among  surgeons,  the  term  is  applied  to 
those  instruments  that  pick  up,  grasp, 
and  crush,  and  are  made  of  many  sizes 
and  shapes,  being  straight,  curved,  hooked, 
pointed,  or  flat.  Mr.  Liston,  the  eminent 
surgeon,  many  years  ago  invented,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  using,  a  pair  of 
forceps  of  such  strength  and  power,  that 
ho  could  cut  throu^  the  largest  bones 
with  them,  preferring  them  to  the  saw  in 
many  operations. 

POREAHM.— The  lower  part  of  the 
arm ;  that  portion  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist.  The  forearm  is  composed  of  two 
bones,  the  radius,  the  outward  and  largest, 
and  the  ulna,  or  inner  bone,  which  unite 
above  to  form  a  hinge-like  joint  with  the 
humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm,  while  below 
they  ore  articulated  with  the  bones  of  the 
wrist,  or  catrmis.  Besides  these  two  ar- 
ticulations, there  is  a  third  between  the 
radius  and  the  ulna,  by  which  the  motions 
of  pronation  and  supination  are  effected, 
or  the  hand  turned  with  its  back  upwards 
or  downwards.    See  Hand. 

FORMULA. — The  manner  or  stylo  in 
which  any  article  is  prepared.  A  prescrip- 
tion is  a  formula.  The  term,  however, 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  preparations 
in  the  Riarmacopceia,  such  as  the  mode 
of  making  Friar's  balsam,  blue  pill,  &c. 

FORNIX. — A  vault :  a  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain. 

FOSSA. — A  fosse,  or  any  depression  in 
a  bone. 

FOURTH  PAIR.— A  set  of  nerves,  so 
named  from  their  order  of  leaving  the 
brain.  They  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the 
eye.    See  Neeves. 

FOWLER'S  SOLUTION  OF 
ARSENIC. — This,  the  most  manageable 
form  in  which  arsenic,  as  a  medicine,  can 
bo  used,  derives  its  name  from  an  eminent 
physician  of  the  last  century,  who  used  it 
as  a  nostrum  in  cases  of  ague.  The  pre- 
paration consists  of  arsenious  acid,  potass, 
water,  and  compound  tincture  of  lavender, 
the  latter  only  being  added  to  ^ve  the 
mixture  colour,  and  guard  agamst  the 
danger  of  mistsdcing  it  for  water,  or  some 
innoxious  solution.  The  preparation  is 
an  arsenite  of  potass,  in  wuich  one  grain 
of  arsenic  is  contained  in  two  drachms  of 
the  mixture,  the  dose  being  from  6  to  16 
drop3,  gradually  increased,  intermitted, 
and  resumed  a^ndn.    See  Absenic. 

FOXGLOVE.— -The  Digitalis  puer- 
pera  of  the  botanists.  A  tall,  rank  plant, 
with  dark  green  leaves  and  bell-shaped 
flowers,  pizrple  withoi^t,  a^d  internally 
speekled  witn  dark  spots.    The  foxglove 


grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
principally  in  woods  and  dank  shady 
places.  This  drug  should  always  be  kept 
excluded  from  the  light. 

Medical  Peopeeties.  —  The  chief 
action  of  digitalis  on  the  human  systen 
is  as  a  narcotic,  producing,  in  a  violflDt 
degree,  all  the  effects  common  to  that  dan 
of  medicines.  It  also  acts  as  a  sedatirs 
and  diuretic.  From  its  active  propertiei 
and  poisonous  nature  it  is,  however,  fA- 
dom  given  either  as  a  narcotic  or  dinreti^ 
its  use  being  confined  to  its  sedative  pro- 
perties J  and  in  this  respect  it  exerciaei 
a  peculiar  and  almost  a  distinct  effect,  ftr 
it  immediately  influences  tlie  action  of  tilt 
heart,  reduces  the  momentum  of  thebhxN^ 
and  pulls  down  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion from  seventy  to  fifty  pulsations  in  a 
minute.  On  this  account,  in  all  inflam- 
matory fevers,  haemorrhages,  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  in  all  cases  of  vascular  ex- 
citement, digitahs,  or  foxglove,  if  careftiBf 
given,  is  of  very  great  service. 

As  foxglove,  however,  is  one  of  thoia 
drugs  which  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  ths 
system  and  lead  to  serious  results,  it  is  at 
article  which  requires  to  be  administered 
with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  and^ 
like  arsenic,  shoidd  be  intermitted  ftr 
some  days,  and  its  effects  closely  watchrf 
before  being  recommenced  with.  As  • 
diuretic,  in  combination  with  squills,  fell- 
glove  is  often  of  the  greatest  benefit  ii 
dropsies  of  the  chest. 

Peepaeations  aw d  Doses. — The  prt« 
parations  of  this  drug  usually  kept  aw 
the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  tincture 
infusion,  extract,  pill,  and  ointment.  Of 
all  these,  the  tincture  {tincture  digttaii^ 
is  the  most  manageable  and  the  safest; 
and  as  much  of  the  qualities  of  ^ 
vegetables  depend  upon  the  manner  is 
wmch  they  are  dried,  and  the  time  they 
are  collected,  neither  the  powder  nof 
the  infusion  can  be  safely  relied  upotts 
the  same  objection  holds  good  with  thi 
extract,  which,  by  the  mode  of  preptii" 
tion,  may  be  extremely  powerful,  or  it  may 
be  almost  inert. 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  10 
drops,  gradually  increased  to  30,  when  il 
is  to  be  discontinued  for  a  few  days,  mi 
resumed  again  at  10  drops  for  a  doiBb 
The  ointment  sometimes  is  serviceable  is 
some  forms  of  scrofulous  affections  d  tin 
skin.  An  overdose  of  foxglove  acts  ail 
violent  narcotic  poison,  in  which  case  ai 
emetic  of  white  vitriol  is  to  bo  given  vt 
stantly,  and  the  treatment  adopted  unds 
that  class  of  Poisoitb,  which  see. 
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.   FRiCTUBE.— A  firactured  or  broken 

.  bone  is  one  of  the  most  common  accidonts 

.to  which  mankind  is  subject,  and  may 

,  oceor  as  readily  to  the  man  of  indepen- 

deat  means  as  to  him  who  is  compelled  to 

.'tofl  far  erery  meal  he  eats ;  the  fallinc^  of 

a  scaffold  and  the  injuries  obtained  in 

.Iiiboor  being  counterpoised  by  collisions 

ia  the  stieeta,  and  the  accidents  common 

■  to  the  field,  tiio  course,  or  the  promenade. 

!Die  system  that  Nature  adopts  for  the 

.Rsioration  of  an  injury  such  as  fracture 

.ii^  like  all  the  other  processes  going  for- 

nzd  in  the  living  body,  the  most  perfect 

.and suitable  that  covld  be  devised ;  all  that 

mu.  itA  to  dp  in  the  case  is  to  place  the 

broken  bones  in,  their  natural  position, 

keep  the  part  at  rest,  and  Nature  herself 

effects  the  cure.  - 

The  process  is  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful. 
A  lew  hours  after  the  accident^  a  quantity 
of  thick  secretion  is  thrown  out,  which 
suToands  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone, 
and,  in  a  manner,  as  glue  may  unite  two. 
pieces  of  wood,  this  substance,  called 
callus,  holds  the  fracture  tc^ether.  After.  | 
a  few  houn  ;inore  repoae,  a  number  of 
minate  yesaels  spring  £rom  the  callus  on 
each  side,  and,  gradualfy  meeting,  form 
perfect  yesMls;  and  drawing  their  osseous 
nUziment  ft6m  ,the  bony  secretion, 
proceed  to  the  process  of  laying  down 
A  new  bony  fibro  and  material,  till  the 
mjiny  has  been  repaired,  the  interstices 
fiued  up  with  fresh  matter,  and  the 
noion  of  both  ends  permanently  com- 
pleted. 

When  this  ofieet  has  been  achieved,  the  I 
n^ezabundazice  of  callus  thrown  out  to  I 
Ann  material  for  the  union,  and  which  at ' 
fint  gives  a  thick,  lumpy  feel  to  the  part, 
iMeomet  absorbed,  and  is  finally  carried 
nay,  leaving  the  bone  as  smooth  as  it 
OtfmaUy  was. 

fractures  are  of  three  kinds  —  the 
^tnle,  compound,  and  comminuted, 

BufPLB  FsACTUBES  orc  thosc  injuries 
^Kre  the  bone  is  merely  broken,  without 
B^  corresponding  tear  or  injury  to  the 
^bn.  and  iiesh.  Such  a  fracture  may  be 
cither  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  oblique ; 
tiiat  is^  the  bone  may  be  broken  right  across, 
fiks  a  stick  over  the  knee,  or  straight 
down  its  middle,  or  else  obliquely  or  in  a 
dinetion  between  the  two. 

CoxpousD  FsACiUBES  are  those  when, 
in  addition  to  a  fracture  of  a  bone  in 
flfther  of  the  above  directions,  there  is 
ilso  some  injury  or  laceration,  superficial 
or  deep,  to  the  siain  and  muscles  surroiind- 
ing  the  broken  bone^  as  when  the  ends 
823 


ipf  the   fracture   ere   sometimes    thrust 
through  the  integuments. 

Comminuted  Ebactubxs  are  almost 
always  compound  fractures;  the  only 
difference  between  them  and  such,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  bone  is 
splintered  into  numerous  fragments;  in 
other  words,  broken  small,  or  comminuted. 

Simple  fracture  may  occur  in  any  bone, 
though  the  long  bones  are  more  liable  to 
be  broken  than  tho  flat  ones,  unless,  per- 
haps, those  of  tho  skull.  Fractures  are 
sometimes  combined  with  dislocation,  in 
which  case  the  accident  is  very  greatly 
complicated.  Thus,  there  may  be  a  dis- 
location of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  or 
the  arm  bone,  and  a  simple  or  compound 
fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Or  a 
luxation,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may 
take  place  at  the  hip-joint,  with  a  fracture 
of  the  thigh  or  both  bones  of  the  leg.  In 
all  such  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
fracture  must  be  first  firmly  united  before 
the  dislocation  can  be  reduced* 

Si/mptoms.  —  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  that  has  induced  the  accident  of 
a  simple  fracture  in  the  long  bones,  the 
symptoms  are  nearly  always  the  same. 
These  are,  considerable  pain;  great  loss 
of  power;  inability  to  move  the  limb  in 
some  cases,  but  not  always ;  swelling ;  and 
frequently  a  shortening  in  the  part  from 
the  overlapping,  of  the  fractured  bones. 
The  only  other  accident  for  which  a 
fracture  can  bo  mistaken  is  a  dislocation, 
and  from  this  it  is  distin^^uished  by  tho 
lengthening  or  the  shortenmg  of  the  limb 
always  being  an  evident  feature  in  dis- 
location, and  only  sometimes  apparent 
in  fracture. 

In  the  former  there  is  either  an  enlarge- 
ment or  depression  at  the  head  of  uie 
bone,  the  limb  is  either  turned  inwards 
or  outwards,  and  in  all  cases  is  fixed,  and 
cannot  be  moved  without  much  pain; 
while  in  fracture  the  pain  is  confined  to 
the  locality  of  the  broken  bone,,  and  the 
limb,  when  moved,  emits  a  grating  noise 
by  t^e  rubbing  together  of  the  rough 
edges  of  the  bone :  .this  noise  is  called  a 
crepitus,  and  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  a 
reliable  symptom. 

Treatment, — In  the  case  of  a  simple 
fracture,  the  limb  or  member  is  to  be 
gently  stretched  by  an  assistant  steadying 
tho  upper  portion,  and  the  operates 
gently  drawmg  down  the  lower  portion, 
and  with  his  finders  adjusting  the  ends 
of  the  fracture  till  they  lie  in  their  exact 
and  natural  situation;  a  pad  is  then  to 
be  laid  along  the  outer  sloe  of  the  limb, 
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and  arm  that  a  splint  placed  i  another  i  cottan,  about  the  lizB  of  an  onimu; 
pod  ia  DO  jt  to  be  a[^Ued  to  the  inner  Bide,  pineuahion,  to  one  aide  of  ahidi  lb 
and  a  aeoond  aphnt  in  like  manner  put  middle  of  a  brand  doable-headed  idOa 
over  it.  A  few  lengtha  of  atrong  tape,  (see  Bandaqk)  ia  to  be  »eKed,  ia  to  6t 
"  ■     '  '  ■  cle  Uie  limb,         "        ■    '    ■       ■        ■ 


be  passed  round  the  whole,  and 


b,  are  then  to  '  plaeed  in  the  armpit  of  the  ji 


the  head  of  the  front  bandage  iilhentei* 
carried  over  the  tip  of  the  ahoulder,  tad 
ob1iquel7  aerosa  the  bact  and  onder  Oa 
oppoaite  arm,  while  the  head  of  the  bvi 
roller  ia  brought  forward  oier  tbe  t»  of 
the  arm,  and  down  the  ftoat  of  the  CBM^ 
to  meet  the  other  end  under  the  opp«li 
arm,  auflicicnt  atrength  being  uicd  t* 
•ecure  tbe  bringing  back  of  the  ahodiln; 
rba  anmo  eouru  la  to  be  repeated,  At 
oiler  from  behind  being  brought  forwud, 
ind  the  one  in  front  carried  backnri 
till  the  arm  on  the  aifected  side  iaenreli^ri 
from  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  elbo*. 
A  iling  it  then  to  "- '" -' "  '— ' 


All  that  IB  Deceasar;r<  1^'  tl>e  core  la  I 
cSbcted,  ie  to  tighten  tho  scTentl  g  rtha 
daily  aa  thej  become  relaxed,  or  to  case 
them  ahould  the  member  ahow  any  ujdl 
cation  of  awelling.  For  shape  and  size 
of  pads,  and  treatment  of  fractured  arm 

FEACTUHB    of    the    CoLtiE-BOHB  — 

Thil  is  a  very  frequent  accident,  and 
may  result  from  a  fall  oi  a  blow,  anl  b 
sometimca  complicated  with  dislocat  uo 
of  one  eitremitT,  and  a  fracture  of  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  This  accident  is  : 
easil;  detected,  Rrst,  by  the  faUing  forward 
of  the  shoulder,   and  secondly,   by  the 

protuberance  foiined  by  the  overlapping        A  atill  Buopler  contrirance  is  lo 
of  the  edges  of  the  bone.  adapted,  namely,  by  attaching  to  a  [om 

3Vsa(tMii(. — This  conaiats  in  pulling  of  narrow  girthing  two  ahallow  oapi,  W* 
back  the  ahoulder  lO  as  to  bring  the  which  the  protuberance  of  each  alioalte 
broken  bone  in  Its  just  situation,  and  by  is  to  be  fitted,  and  then,  by  menu  (t 
keeping  it  in  that  position  UU  the  cure  strap  and  buckle,  drawing  the  ahonlte 
ii  effected.  Almost  erery  surgeon  has  back  aa  for  aa  neceseary  to  aecure  thi 
his  own  method  of  oblsinuig  this  result,  apposition  of  the  broken  bonca.  In  dv 
The  following  plan,  if  carefully  applied,    cage,  a  pad  muat  first  be  placed  in  U* 


eObctually ;  —  A   firm    pad  of   wool  or 


w  roller  passed  toudA  Oh 
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\nij  md  ann  of  the  affected  side,  so  as 
to  hep  it  final  J  fixed  to  the  side. 

Fbactubbov  thb  Bibs. — This  accident 
ii  ilways  indicated  by  a  great  difficulty  of 
brMthing,  with  a  severe  pain  over  the 
spot  of  the  fracture.  ' 

Ihe  ehiof  danger  to  be  apprehended 
fion  this  accident  is  injury  to  the  lungs 
fiom  tiie  sharp  edges  of  the  fractured  bone 
fioemg  their  texture. 

Ihe  treatment  lies  in  passing  a  broad 
Inodage  tigh^y  two  or  tlu*ee  times  round 
the  e&st,  jBrom  the  armpits  to  the  ter- 
amBtioa  of  the  ribs.  The  bandage  should 
be  it  least  a  foot  deep,  and  must  be  drawn 
to^hi  as  to  keep  the  ribs  from  rising  or 
fidling.  It  is  often  necessary  to  bleed 
tftcr  this  accident,  or  administer  tartar 
cnetic  and  opium,  to  preyent  inflammatory 

leBOD. 

FfiACTUBB  OB  THB  Thioh. — This  is 
la^cd  as  one  of  the  most  serious  of 
ilfthe  fractures,  as  the  time  required  for 
the  perfect  repose  of  the  patient  is  so 
eonnderable,  that  the  body  not  only 
ieeomes  much  emaciated,  but  the  pressure 
of  the  bed  is  likely  to  [produce  very 
troublesome  if  not  serious  slouehings,  or 
lint  are  called  bed-sores.  This  bone 
Btj  be  broken  in  any  of  the  three  ways 
ttned,  and  almost  at  all  parts  of  its 
hagth;  bat  the  most  serious  of  all  is 
ftst  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone,  an  accident  to  which  persons  oA- 
noced  in  life  aze  chiefly  liable. 

In  the  ^MKfofi^n^  of  this  accident  modem 
inTention  has-devised  many  most  bene- 
ficttl  ^ypliances,  by  which  much  of  the 
Bueiy  and  distress  formerly  suffered  has 
iMn  greatly  ameliorated.  Chief  among 
tiieie  are  &e  fracture  bed  and  invalid 
tdmh.  Some  sureeons,  when  having 
oooe  extended  the  limb,  and  placed  the 
fiietared  edges  in  apposition,  or  exactly 
<'pp(MHe  each  other,  bandage  the  whole 
%from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  in  a  long 
iWer,  and  then  apply  their  pads, — the 
abort  and  the  long,  or  the  Maclntire 
^>liiit,  and  lastly,  an  outer  involution  of 


^  Simplieity,  however,  is  the  great  aim 
tt  tile  treatment  of  all  fractures,  and, 
indi  injury  is  often  inflicted  on  the  limb 
Vndosing  it  in  so  many  useless  band- 
i|M  where  it  lies  idle,  heated,  and  com- 
Ittned,  should  sweUing  supervene,  as  it 
^qaently  does,  when  uie  limb  has  to  be 
^Btaibed  to  take  off  or  cut  the  bandages. 
M  that  is  necessary,  where  there  is  tear 
of  letiaction,  or  the  drawing  up  of  the 
^nken.  end  of  the  bone,  is  to  secure  the 
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foot  and  instep  to  the  bottom  of  the 
splint,  line  both  splints  smoothly  and 
evenly  with  pads,  and  secure  all  in  their 
place  by  straps,  or  properly  tied  strings, 
at  every  few  inches :  by  this  means  the 
limb  is  in  a  moment  berore  the  eye,  when 
the  straps  can  be  tightened  or  relaxed  as 
required.  A  bed  cradle,  made  of  a  few 
short  hoops  of  wood  or  wicker,  fastened 
to  two  flat  pieces,  is  all  that  is  further 
required :  this,  being  placed  over  the  leg 
or  thigh, prevents  the  clothes  from  pressing 
on  the  limb  and  keeping  it  too  hot. 

Feactubb  of  the  Lbo. — This  acci- 
dent may  consist  of  injury  to  one  or  both 
bones.  When  one  bone  only  has  been 
broken,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fibula,  a 
single  splint,  properly  padded,  is  generally 
sufficient ;  biit  when  both  bones  are  frac- 
tured, the  angular  splints— concave  splints 
of  wood,  in  shape  resembling  the  outline 
of  the  leg  and  foot — are  used,  by  the 
application  of  which  the  limb  is  shut  up 
as  in  a  mummy  case.  Sometimes  this 
fracture  is  treated  by  keeping  the  Hmb 
on  the  incline,  the  angle  being  regulated 
by  a  screw  in  the  apparatus. 

FbaCTUBB     OB     THB     £nBB-PAN,     OB 

Patella. — Though  not  a  frequent  or  a 
dangerous  accident,  it  is  attended  with 
much  delay  and  inconvenience.  The  knee 
is  sometimes  fractured  in  taking  leaps, 
from  the  sheer  force  of  the  muscles  whose 
tendons  are  inserted  into  it;  or  it  may 
be  fi'actured  by  a  fall  on  the  knees,  or  a 
blow  from  collision  when  on  horseback. 
Perfect  rest  and  a  horizontal  position  are 
indispensable  requisites  in  the  treatment. 
A  surgical  bandage — an  elastic  knee-cap- 
has  been  inventi^  for  this  injury,  which, 
by  keeping  the  broken  edges  of  the  bone 
together,  allows  the  union  to  take  place. 
When  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  two 
sides  of  the  bone  are  to  be  brought 
together,  and  kept  in  their  place  by  means 
of  a  roller,  from  the  ankle  upwarcu. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  frac- 
tures, but  their  treatment  is  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  already  given  under  this 
head,  and  the  article  Arm,  which  see. 

Compound  and  comminuted  fractures 
are  accidents  of  so  serious  a  nature,  re- 
quiring instant  or  early  amputation,  and 
so  imperatively  call  for  a  surgeon's  inter- 
ference, that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  on  them  in  this  work. 

PitAMBIt(ESIA.--A  disease  peculiar 
to  the  negroes  of  Africa.    See  Yaws. 

FBANGIPANI.— A  kind  of  prepared 
milk,  made  by  evaporating  skimmed  milk. 
See  Milk. 
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FBANKINCENSE.— A  resin  obtained 
from  a  great  number  of  trees  of  the  fir 

?)ecies,  and  greatly  esteemed  as  an  incense, 
he  article  now  universally  known  as 
£rankincense  is  the  resin  called  thus,  a 
common,  inodorous  article,  little  better 
than  common  white  rosin.  The  article 
once  so  highly  valued,  and  which,  with 

gold  and  myrrh,  was  deemed  a  gift  to 
ky  before  t]ic  Saviour,  must  have  been 
some  other  drug  more  precious  than  pine 
or  spruce  rosin,  and  was  doubtless  the 
still  valuable  and  beautiful  substance 
known  as  benzoin. 

FBAXINUS.— The  botanical  name  of 
the  ash,  the  most  valuable  variety  of 
which  is  the  Fraxinua  omus,  or  the 
ornate  or  flowering  ash,  a  native  of 
Sicily,  in  the  South  of  Europe;  a  tree 
containing  a  large  amount  of  sugar  in  its 
sap.    See  Maitna. 

FBECKLES.— A  cutaneous  affection 
of  the  countenance  to  which  persons  of  a 
florid  complexion  are  greatly  subject, 
especially  females  with  auburn  hair. 
Freckles  are  small  yellow  spots  that  break 
out  over  the  face  in  the  hot  period  of  sum- 
mer, and  by  their  number  give  a  stained 
and  unpleasant  appearance  to  the  coun- 
tenance. A  still  more  obstinate  form  of 
freckles  appears  in  the  winter,  often  pro- 
ceeding nrom  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach.  The  best  treatment  for  this 
form  of  eruption  is  to  take  a  three-grain 
blue  pill  for  two  nights,  and  on  the  third 
morning  a  seidlitz  powder, — using  the 
following  wash  twice  a  day, — and  the  ap- 
plication, at  bedtime,  of  a  little  white 
elder-flower  ointment  rubbed  into  the 
skin  of  the  face. 

Wash  for  the  ^Face.—Take  of— 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered  1  drachm. 

Boiling  water      ...    1  pint. 
Dissolve  and  strain,  adding,  when  cold^ — 

Spirits  of  rosemary    .    ^  ounce. 

Lavender  water  .  •  2  drachms. 
Mix,  and  use  as  directed ;  or  a  little  mag- 
nesia, taken  occasionally  as  a  corrective, 
and  a  lotion  for  the  face,  to  be  used  twice 
a  day,  composed  of  8  ounces  of  elder-flower 
water  in  which  4  grains  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate have  been  dissolved,  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

The  Irish  peasantry  are  in  the  habit  of 
washing  their  faces  with  buttermilk  as  a 
cosmetic,  and  with  great  success.  An 
excellent  wash  for  deckles  is  made  by 
scraping  some  horseradish  very  fine, 
and  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours  in 
buttermilk,  then  straining,  and  using  the 
wash  night  and  morning. 


Some  persons  prescribe  citric  add,  dih 
solved  in  water,  of  a  strength  suffident 
to  produce  a  slight  pricking  sensatiaiL 
The  juice  of  a  lemon,  squeezed  into  halfii 
tumbler  of  water,  is,  however,  a  mm 
certain  means  to  efiect  the  same  resold; 
or  a  little  glycerine,  mixed  with  ddor- 
flower  water,  may  be  tried  as  a  cosmotk 
wash.  Any  of  these  preparations,  htm- 
ever,  are  useful,  especially  when  auistod 
by  the  alteratives  of  magnesia,  blue  jaQ 
and  seidlitz  powder. 

FREEMAN'S  BATHXPTG  SPIMS 
— This  nostrum  is  not  used,  as  the  jam 
might  imply,  for  purposes  of  ablutiflA 
but  is  a  stimulatingembrooation,em^bjw 
in  spasms,  rheumatisnis,  and  stiff  ioinlll 
and  is  supposed  to  consist  of  opodelotxy  f 
soap  tincture,  with  some  stiTnulatinggpnat 
FREEZING  MIXTURES.— As  m4 
applications  are  sometimes  wanted  fti 
medical  purposes  when  no  ice  can  }$ 
conveniently  procured,  the  following  pif 
parations  will  always  insure  an  amouil 
of  cold  sufficient  for  almost  every  states! 
disease  or  illness  that  may  require  ik 
employment.  Now,  however,  when  ii 
can  be  so  readily  procured,  it  is  sddoi 
necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  eoli 
When  ice  is  used,  it  should  be  broken  inip 
small  pieces,  put  in  an  ox  bladder,  aba^ 
half  full,  the  mouth  securely  tied,  ad 
then  placed  on  the  head,  or  part  affeetfli 
The  mixtures  made  below,  with  snow,ali 
to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner.  i 
No.  1.  Take  of— 

Snow  or  broken  ice     .    1  pound. 

Common  salt     .    .    .    ^  pound. 
Mix, 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Snow 3  parts. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid    2  parts.     • 
Mix. 
No.  3.  Take  of-- 

Snow 1  pound. 

Muriate  of  lime      .    .  20  ounces. 
Mix. 
No.  4.  Take  of— 

Muriate  of  amznonia  .    5  ounces. 

Saltpetre       ....    6  ounces. 

Water  .    ....    .    .    1  pint. 

Mix. 
No.  5.  Take  of— 

Sulphate    of    soda  -— 
(Glauber  salts)     .    .    5  parts. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid    4  parts. 
Mix.    The  various  salts  in  these  prfftP** 
tions  should  be  finely  powdered,  and  jjj 
coldest  water  that  can  be  obtained  v^ 
to  mix  with  them. 
FREEZING    POINT*— This,  in  * 
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Aineiiheit  thermometer,  is  32°,  and  tbo 
cmonte  to  boiling,  which  stands  at  212''. 
IRIAE'S  BALSAM,  ob  Compound 
Idctusb  op  Btsszoijx. — This  highly 
araioatie  preparation,  commonly  called 
Friar's  bakam,  is  m&i^e  by  dissolving  in 
spirits  of  wine  the  resins  of  benzoin,  aloes, 
warn,  and  tolou. 

IRuNi^h  useful  as  an  expectorant  in 
■thmatio  coughs,  either  a  few  drops, 
tiken  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  or  mixed  with 
•qinlls,  syrup,  and  mucilago  in  a  mixture ; 
itiimore  fi«quently  employed  as  an  cx- 
tmal  application  in  the  form  of  a  styptic, 
to  dieck  the  discharge  from  bleeding 
vomids,  and  to  heal  cuts.  As  aU  clean 
coil,  however,  require  only  to  bo  closed 
Ij  A  piece  of  bandage,  to  heal  of  them- 
■ehes,  it  is  quite  imnecossary  to  inflict 
pib,  and  delay  the  process,  by  applying 
10  snurting  a  remedy  as  Friar's  balsam ; 
bit  as  the  popular  belief  is  in  favour  of 
pm,  this  favourite  styptic  will,  np  doubt, 
eontinuc  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
ts  tiie  healing  of  cuts  and  wounds. 

FMCTIOJS".— A  most  valuable  agent, 
botk  in  the  process  of  ablution,  and  as  a 
■mtary  means  in  keeping  open  the  pores 
tf  ik  skin ;  but  invaluable  as  a  promoter 
<it  absorption  in  chronic  enlargements, 
te&oors,  and  other  conditions  of  the 
U^  particularly  in  stnmious  habits. 

Friction  is  a  species  of  counter  irrita- 
fioD,  and  can  be  employed  either  with  the 
Jen  hand,  with  a  rough  towel,  or  by  the 
wi'bnish.  "We  have  already,  in  so  many 
pbees,  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
ovhest  terms  of  firiction,  and  shown  its 
Tuoe  in  restoring  infants  and  adults  in 
^  suspended  animation,  in  consump- 
tion, in  the  bath,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
^sffcise,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
■9  anything  farther  regarding  its  merits 
IB  this  place. 

FEIGIDABIUM.— The  name  of  the 
•"tomt  cold  bath, — water  at  the  ordinary 
tCDperatore  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
^  to  65°  J  as  the  tepidarium  was  from 
^  to  96°  and  the  ccUidarium  from  OB-* 
tollO*. 

FBIGOEIFIC— Extreme  cold;  the 
P'operty  of  producing  a  very  low  tem- 
Poiture.    See  Fkeezino  Mixtubb. 

lB(E]yUM.— A  bridle;  the  fold  of  the 
*ii0(nu  membrane  that  ties  down  the 
t*pie,  and  which,  when  verjr  short,  pre- 
^^  tiie  infant  £rom  retaining  its  hold 
*  tte  nipple,  when  nurses  say  the  child 
*^famgiie-tied,  and  have  what  is  called 
J*^  bridle   of    the    tongue   cut.     See 
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FRONS,  FRONTAL.— The  forehead; 
the  front  or  frontal  bone  of  the  skull. 
The  frontal  bone  forms  in  the  male  the 
whole  anterior  portion  of  the  cranium, 
extending  laterally  from  the  temples,  and 
from  the  orbits  to  the  parietal,  or  wall- 
bones  of  the  skull ;  in  females,  however, 
this  bone  is  generally  divided  into  two 
by  a  seam  or  suture  up  the  centre  of  the 
bone. 

FRONTAL  SINUS.— A  space  between 
the  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  extending 
over  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  in 
health  adding  to  the  reverberance  of  the' 
voice ;  but  when  affected  by  inflammation 
or  a  severe  cold,  the  thickening  of  its 
lining  membrane  causes  that  obstruction 
in  speaking  known  as  talking  through 
the  nose. 

FROSTBITE.— The  parts  of  the  body 
most  exposed  to  the  serious  consequence  of 
frostbite  are  those  farthest  from  the  seat 
of  circulation,  and  the  most  exposed  to  a 
great  degree  of  cold.  These  are,  the  toes 
and  feet,  lingers,  cars,  nose,  and  the  cheeks 
below  the  eye. 

The  effect  of  intense  cold  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  part 
most  exposed,  which  it  does  by  contracting 
the  vessels  and  driving  the  blood  from  the 
surface,  when  the  part,  losing  its  healthy 
vitality,  is  unable  to  resist  the  specific 
influence  of  the  surrounding  cold,  and 
quickly  falls  a  prey  to  the  potency  of  the 
frost,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  partial  gives 
way  to  an  absolute  death,  or  mortification 
of  the  member  or  organ,  which  soon  after 
separates  or  falls  off.  To  guard  against 
the  danger  of  frostbites,  the  inhabitants 
of  very  cold  countries,  as  the  Russians 
and  Esquimaux,  cover  both  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear  and  the  nose. 

Symptoms. — ^A  frostbite  is  known  by 
the  swelling  and  discoloration,  attended 
with  pain,  numbness,  and  a  sense  of  prick- 
ing in  the  part,  the  colour  passing  ^om  a 
bright  red  till  it  becomes  actual^  black. 
Sometimes,  however,  beyond  a  slight 
degree  of  heat,  and  itching,  which  soon 
passes  off,  the  person  is  imconscious  of  the 
danger  that  is  taking  place,  till  too  late  to 
save  the  doomed  part. 

Tebatment. — The  means  employed  in 
the  treatment  are  extremely  simple,  but 
upon  their  slow  and  cautious  use  depends 
the  entire  chance  of  restoring  the  part  or 
member  to  life;  for  should  the  tempe- 
rature be  too  quickly  raised  or  the  circu- 
lation too  suddenly  restored,  the  perfect 
mortification,  the  means  are  intended  to 
avert,  will  be  certain  to  foUo^^NvWci.  «22L 
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exertion  is  hopeless.  For  this  purpose, 
the  part  must  be  slowly  rubbed  with  snow, 
or  bathed  with  cold  water,  either  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a  cold  room,  far  removed 
firom  fire  or  warmth.  After  half  an  hour 
of  such  steady  employment  of  the  snow 
or  water,  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
weak  brandy  and  cold  water  are  to  be 
given,  the  process  continued  a  little 
knger,  a  little  more  spirits  and  water 
administered,  and  the  patient  finally  put 
to  bed  in  cold  sheets,  and  in  a  cold  room. 

When  the  whole  body  has  been  ren- 
dered insensible  by  intense  cold,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  crossing  the  Alps, 
and  in  severe  winters  even  in  tUs  cotmtry, 
the  same  treatment  is  to  be  adopted ;  but 
instead  of  rubbing  a  part  only,  the  whole 
body  must  bo  rubbea  with  snow,  till  the 
iriction  of  several  pairs  of  hands  induces 
some  return  to  sensibility.  As  soon  as 
that  is  efiected,  the  body  is  to  be  carefully 
dried,  and  again  rubbed  with  flannel ;  an 
enema  of  s^t  and  water,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  turpentine  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  bowels ;  the  patient  put  to  bed  in 
cold  sheets,  and  in  a  room  without  a  fire ; 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  gruel,  with  a  little 
brandy,  being  given  almost  cold,  as  soon 
as  ho  can  swallow;  and  this,  or  weak 
wine  and  water,  gradually  and  at  long 
intervals  given  to  him,  the  utmost  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  exciting  sudden  reac- 
tion, headache,  or  fever ; — as  most  serious 
evils  will  occur  should  they  be  induced  by 
hasty  or  powerful  stimulants. 

FEUIT.— As  articles  of  food,  fruits  are 
divided  into  acidulous,  subacid,  and  sac- 
cliarine* 

Though,  in  general,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apple  species,  they  contain  little 
nutriment,  the  juices  of  fruit,  by  affording 
many  of  the  salts  so  necessary  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  body,  become  hiehly 
serviceable  to  the  system,  and  particukrly 
so  in  a  sanitary  pomt  of  view,  as  they  act 
as  correctives,  aperients,  antiseptics,  and 
diuretics.    See  Food. 

FEYING.— Of  all  the  modes  of  cook- 
ing  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
st^ces,  frying  is  the  most  objectionable, 
and  is  a  form  of  preparing  food  that 
should  never  be  employed  for  an  invalid. 

FUCUS. — The  name  of  several  varie- 
ties of  marine  plants,  such  as  sea  mosses 
and  seaweed.  Carrageen  moss,  &c.,  from 
the  burning  of  which,  the  article  used  in 
the  cure  of  gpitre  and  other  scrofulous 
complaints,  before  the  introduction  of 
iodine,  was  made,  and  known  as  burnt 
Bponge, 


FULL£fi*S  EAETH.-— Apecoliiripe- 
cies  of  earth  or  clay,  of  a  greenish-yeuinr 
colour,  found  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  principal  caoni 
why  the  British  broadcloth  has  obtained  M 
emment  a  distinc^on  for  its  dress  and 
quality.  • 

This  earth  contains  so  much  alkal^ 
that  it  may  almost  be  used  as  a  soap; 
indeed,  it  is  owing  to  its  detei|^ent  quui^. 
ties  in  removing  grease,  stains,  and  otbat 
impurities  from  ^th,  that  it  has  becoo* 
so  generally  known.  It  is,  however,  ai  a 
medical  agent  that  it  is  chiefly  mentioned 
here,  being  popularly  used  by  mothen  it 
an  application  to  the  skin  of  infants  took 
children,  on  account  of  its  cooline  aad 
healing  properties,  being  employea  as  a- 
dusting  powder,  or  as  a  wash  to  tlMl 
chafed  and  abraded  parts  of  young  iofanti^ 
and  for  the  chronic  and  foetid  sores  to 
which  children  are  liable  while  cuttjnr 
their  teefh,  both  in  the  neck  and  behiii 
the  ears. 

The  clay,  when  &esh  dug  up,  is  baked 
in  an  oven  or  kiln,  and  thrown,  hot^u 
cold  water,  which  causes  the  fine  powiv- 
to  fall  to  the  bottom ;  this  powder  is  tlHAk 
washed  and  dried,  and  ready  for  the  ^atft^ 
to  which  it  is  put  as  Fuller  s  Earth. 

FUMIGATION.— A  process  by  whiAj 
the  foul  gases  or  impure  airs  of  a  rooBi 
are  disimected  or  purified.  Any  sob" 
stance  burnt,  or  generating  by  heat  funi 
or  smoke,  is  a  fumigation ;  in  this  xnamitf 
the  burning  of  incense,  pastilles,  iiii 
vapours  of  vine|^  given  off  by  a  hok 
shovel,  the  ignitmg  of  feathers  or  browB 
paper,  each  and  all  belong  to  the  clasi  fll 
what  are  called  agents  of  fumigatiai» 
Such  things,  however,  in  general  onllf 
overpower  a  previous  odour  by  anoth* 
more  potent  or  wholesome  than  the  fii^ 
and  are,  consequently,  less  perfect  thatt' 
those  agents  which  decompose  the  gaaei 
on  whim  the  noxious  smell  depends,  sodlk 
as  Disinfectants,  which  see,  and  ZiBC  aad 
Tin,  CHI.OBIDE  of. 

Fumigation  is  sometimes  used  for  tbi 
body,  when,  in  certain  diseased  conditioD* 
of  the  system,  the  fumes  of  minerals  ars 
directed  on  the  naked  body.  See  Bax^ 
Vapoub. 

FUNCTIONS.— These  are  the  actiflM 
or  duties  performed  by  the  several  o'P'J* 
Thus  the  function  of  the  lachrymal  ^tt» 
is  to  secrete  tears ;  of  the  liver,  to  aecw** 
bile ;  of  the  stomach,  gastric  juic^  At 
fluid  to  digest  the  food.  The  tnreemo*^ 
important  of  all  the  functions,  as  those  » 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,. are  called  til* 
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metioiu,  from  being  necessary  for 
ipoit  of  the  Hying  body. 
IDAMENT,  FALLING  DOWN 
Sib  is  a  complaint  to  which  weakly 
1  are  greauj  subject,  especially 
Obcted  with  worms,  and  becomes  a 
of  constant  pain  and  irritation  to 
ient,  as  eyery  attempt  to  empty 
;dder  or  bowels  leads  to  a  pro- 
oi  the  lower  portion  of  the  reetutn, 
any  alarm  or  crying  on  the  part 
hild  will  induce  a  protrusion  of  the 
Such  a  complaint  can  only  be 
Y  cured  by  remoying  all  cause  of 
in  from  the  patient's  system,  and 
iiening  the  body. 

.TMBNT. — Lay  the  child  on  its  face 
lap,  and  haymg  oiled  the  fingers, 
press  the  bowel  in  the  direction  of 
s  till  it  glides  up.  See  Wobms. 
GL — A  class  of  plants  of  which 
ihioom  is  the  most  perfect  example, 
ogi  are  diyided  into  the  esculent 
\  poisonous;  and  many  accidents 
rom  the  mistaken  identity  of  the 
imgi,  persons  mistaking  them  for 
oms.  That  called  agarieus  is  dis- 
led  by  the  under  part  of  the  cap 
puralJel  plates,  called  gills,  within 
he  seeds  are  placed.  That  named 
has  tubes  and  circular  cells  in- 
\  gills,  and  it  is  this  striking  cir> 
ace  that  distinguishes  it  from  the 
om :  the  boletiu,  too,  is  of  a  circu- 
o.  The  puff-ball,  so  well  known, 
leeds  internally. 

}  are  nearly  three  hundred  different 
of  agarics  in  this  country ;  of  all 
i,  one  only  has  been  selected  for 
ion  in  our  gardens, — ^the  Agaric 
iris  —  champignon,  or  common 
om.  The  gills  are  crowded,  irre- 
pinky-red,  changing  to  a  liyer- 
m  contact  with  the  stem,  but  not 
to  it ;  white,  changing  to  brown 
ic^  and  becoming  scanty ;  regularly 
,  fleshy,  flatter  with  age ;  from  two 
inches,  and  sometimes  more,  in  dia- 
liquefying  in  decay;  the  flesh  white; 
n  solicl,  white,  and  cylindrical,  from 
three  inches  high,  and  half  an  inch 
leter.  When  the  mushroom  first 
its  appearance  it  is  smooth  and 
l^obiuar,  and  in  this  state  it  is 
I  button.  Catsup  is  made  from  its 
riUi  lult  and  spices. 
f€K)ID. — ^A  name  given  by  sur- 
o  a  malignant  growth,  which  may 
efe  simple  excrescence,  like  a  wart, 
routmg  up  of  watery  granulations, 
ai  pioud  flesh,— both  simple  and 
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easily  remoyed  conditions;  or  a  fungoid 
growth  maybe  a  large,  inyeterate,  and 
malignant  tumour,  that,  like  the  upas 
tree,  destroys  all  within  its  reach.  These 
bleeding  tumours,  or  fitngi  hsmatodes, 
sometimes  called  soft  cancers,  can  only 
be  cured  by  an  early  extirpation — ^by  an 
operation, — ^and  eyen  then  with  no  cer- 
tainty of  a  final  cure,  as,  like  a  fungus, 
they  spring  up  if  only  an  atom  has  h&eu 
left  behind. 

EUNIS  UMBILICUS.  — The  navel 
string ;  the  cord ;  that  congeries  of  ves- 
sels, of  arteiT,  vein,  nerve,  and  lymphatic, 
which  the  placenta  throws  out,  and  from 
the  extremity  of  which  the  child,  or  foetus, 
is  developed. 

The  connecting  link  of  nutrition  and 
life  betwem  mother  and  embryo,  and 
which,  on  the  birth  of  the  chil((  a  new 
circulation  being  established  by  the  lungs, 
is  tied  and  cut.    See  Womb,  and  Fsbo- 

EURFUEACEOUS.— A  medical  term 
applied  to  a  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
urine,  when  it  throws  down  a  sediment 
resembling  bran. 

FUBUNCULUS.— A  boil;  an  ex- 
tremely hot,  painful,  and  slowly  suppura- 
ting tumour.   See  Boil,  and  Cabbuitclb. 


G 


G  is  the  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  400,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it,  as  thus  (g)»  for 
40,000. 

GALBANUM.— A  gum-resin  of  a 
strong  foetid  odour,  somewhat  resembling 
assafoetida,  the  product  of  a  plant  native 
to  the  East  Indies.  In  its  medical  pro- 
perties it  also  resembles  the  assafoeuda, 
being  an  antispasmodic,  carminative,  and 
emmenagogue.  It  is  seldom  uused  alone, 
being  generally  combined  with  myrrh, 
assafoetida,  and  ginger.  A  plaster  of  gal- 
banum  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  certain 
obstinate  swellings,  to  produce  absorption. 
The  dose  of  galbanum  is  from  5  to  10 
grains. 

GALIUM  APEEINA.— The  botanical 
name  of  the  plants  known  as  goose  grass, 
and  ladies  bed-straw.  Though  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  diuretic  properties, 
both  are  now  obsolete  in  practice. 

GALLS. — Gall-nuts  are  the  product  of 
a  species  of  oak,  the  Q^uercua  infecioria^ 
and  are  produced  by  a  gm»^  ^^^  ^\as^ 
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pJETces  tbc  tomkr  leaf-buds  of  the  plant 
to  molis  un  apirture  laigu  enough  to  con- 
tain the  cgi;a  of  tbo  insect.  The  buda  eo 
-Kounded  Ihrnw  out  a  quimtitj  of  sap, 

wbicb    grucluallj  coTcra    up    tl  -     

forming  a  louuil^  rougb  cxcrcfCi'i 
tbe  aizo  of  a  gooseberry,  which  u 
la  Iho  plaCD  i>f  tbo  '     ' 


iiUMt  u  hatclied,  it  cats  ita  iraj  (brough 
the  hardened  nut;  aiier  whjeh,  thej  ore 
ready  for  (mthoring.  The  beat  galls  aie 
Hcwe  brought  from  Aleppo. 

MediciIi  Useh  abd  PboperIibb. — 
Gall-nuta  oio  of  a  bluish-green  colour, 
hard,  hesTj,  and  rough,  and  broat  with  a 
flinty  fracture.  The j  owe  their  medicinal 
property  fo  a  powerful  satringent  prin- 
ciple,  called  tannin,  and  are  onlj  ujed,  as 
a  general  praetice,  eilcmally,  as  an  astrin- 
gent.     Tbo   preparations  of  galls  are  a 

ment.    Theeinlmentn-asonco'a  faTOiirite 
remeily  tor  piles  and  ringwi 
atill  ao  eniployed  by 


hrer,  between  that  organ  and  thetrArf 
the  colon.  The  ahapo  of  the  gall-bkdte 
is  that  of  a  pear,  and  its  siis  sbmC  tbit 
of  an  ordinary  ceg.  The  bladder  connb 
of  the  fundus  or  base,  the  body,  and  i^ 
from  Vihich  latter  proceeds  a  smaU  tite 
or  duct,  caUed  tht  cjstio  dud,  which  na 
QJler  joina  anolber  duct  or  vciael,  comiif 
portly  from  the  liTer  and  partly  fran  Ita 
pancreas,  the  united  rciael  reoeivtutW 
name  of  the  common  biliary  duc[^irti4 
«  in  the  duodenum.    Sea  SoM, 


duodenum,  la  act  on  the  cbjme  a 
conrert  the  digested  aliment  into  chrlib 

GALLIC  ACID.     See  TiSHU. 

UALL-STOI^EB.— Iho  gall-bladtek 
very  bable  to  have  a  oui^r  of  ctlnS. 
formed  in  its  cavitr,  from  the  salts  m  tla 
secretion  itself.  Theao  calculi,  or  pl- 
stones,  an  of  many  siiea  and  tiapa;  tm 
majorilj,  however,  are  about  the  eiia  if > 
pea ;  others,  again,  are  as  large  u 

or  filbert,  and  somctim—  "■ 

as  large  oe.a  walnut. 

In  many  caaea  these  biliary  fo 
noTcr  quit  llio  bladder  in  wlueh  thay  IM 
formed;  or  if  they  do,  when  Terf  bbi^ 

1 .1.   j..^  without  the  pa* 

their  titLnsiL  Wt^ 
>,  withjaegedDrra^ 
edgca,  gets  past  the  nook  ef  the  bladv> 
and  into  the  duet,  it  must  proceed,  aDdJ> 
doing  la  eausea  the  patient  the moitml* 
and  distreaaing  pain — a  pain  that,  in  H^ 
lirst  instance,  s^ema  the  most  diffiiailtlV 


-A 


iew  drops  of  the 


dianlidtti  hi 
with  approv 
little  aluin,  n 


'hojira ^. 

The   infueioD, 
cs  a  good  gargi 


GALL.BLADDEB.— A  small  aac,  i 
bladder,  nppertaining  to  and  lying  c 
the  conesrity  of  tho  right  lobe  of  (1 


with  a  sharp,  cuttinc  ac 
nd  though  the  apot  at  th-  ■^-' 
a  circumscrihed   aa    to    1 
sored    by    the 


jshort,— enljal* 


abdomen.    Though  the  di 

culua  has  to  travel  is  so  sho 

inches, — jet,  0- 

unyielding  naturu  oi  mo  auei,  ua  u^- 

quill,  and  there  being  no  propalsivc  pdV 
lo  ur^o  the  ebatrueSoQ  forward,  Uw  !»"• 
of  the  pain  and  conatitutional  diatuiteM 
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I  wiU  be  evident  to  all  who  reflect 
oatnre  of  the  parts  and  the  obstacle 
snoved. 

nuEATMEHT  in  such  cases  as  these 
ax  the  ^stem  as  quickly  as  pes- 
Uay  the  pain,  and,  if  it  can  be 
,  expand  tne  biliary  duct,  so  as  to 
IB  eallnatone  to  pass  along  and  fall 
,d5od«ium.      ^^        ^ 
list  of  these  objects  is  to  be  effected 
\ng  the  patient  in  a  hot  bath,  and 
ig  him  in  it  for  seven    or    ten 
I,  and  by  giving  a  dose  of  the  fol- 
mizture  every  hour  till  the  pain 
and  by  repeating  the  hot  bath,  if 
ry,  twice   or   ttoee  times  in  the 
of  the  day.    Take  of-- 
bhor  water  ...    6  ounces, 
'dered  nitre  ...    2  scnq>les. 
ar  emetic     ...    2  grains, 
e,  and  add^ 

danum  ....  2  drachms, 
wo  tablespoonfuls  to  be  ^ven  di- 
md  re]^ted  every  hour  for  three 
i^en  it  is  to  be  intermitted  for 
me,  hot  fomentations  being  laid 
he  stomach,  and  the  patient  being 
on  his  back  with  the  legs  drawn 
IS  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  ab- 

lot  bath,  independent  of  its  relax- 
porty,  causes  the  expansion  of  the 
id  also  of  the  bile  in  the  bladder, 
acting  from  behind  the  stone  as  a 
bm   agent,    driving   it   into   the 

TANISM. — ^It  is  not  our  inten- 
tnat  of  the  science  of  galvanism 
e  pages,  but  onlv  so  far  as  the 
agent — called  galvanism  after  its 
Bar,  Gkdvani — affects  life,  health, 
nse ;  and  more  particularly  as  a 
d  power,  a  specific  and  sanitary 
fc  means  to  relieve  pain  and  benefit 
f  nature,  that  we  propose  con- 

Lthe  subject,  classing  our  remarks 
e  head  of — 

iCAi  Galvanism.  —  Galvanism, 
aricity,  for  they  are  but  different 
of  the  same  prmciple,  pervades  all 
-exists  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  and 
irater,  enters  into  all  animal  and 
lie  creations,  and  appears  to  be  the 
ml  of  life.  Li  moderate  quantity, 
3  stimulus  to  our  mental  as  well  as 
rporeal  functions,  and,  when  in 
and  concentration,  is  the  great 
le  of  nature,  clearing  the  stagnant 
d,  <m  its  death-scanng  lightning, 
f  health  and  vigour  to  eurth  and 
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An  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  electricity 
in  the  human  body  acts  on  the  ^stem  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  a  redundancv  or  a 
paucity  of  the  natural  salts  of  the  blood, 
which,  as  a  consequence,  becomes  impaired, 
inducing  a  diseased  condition  of  the  body, 
from  a  plethora  of  these  proximate  prin- 
ciples, as  certainly  as  a  diminution  im- 
poverishes the  blood,  and  results  equally 
m  disease.  Thus  we  have  two  sets  of 
diseases  in  the  human  frame,  the  remote 
cause  of  which  is  a  state  of  animal  elec- 
tricity heloto  pctr  in  one,  and  ahove  it  in 
the  other,  and  which,  following  the  uni- 
versal axiom  in  the  practice  m  physic- 
that  to  restore  the  system  to  its  nominal 
integrity  we  must  first  remove  the  ex* 
citing  cause  which  led  to  it«  abnormal 
condition, — shows  us  that  we  have  only  to 
draw  off  the  excess  of  electricity  fix)m  one 
set  of  diseases  to  lead  the  way  to  recovery, 
and  to  add  in  the  other  to  the  amount  of 
vital  principle  lost. 

It  IS  nearly  a  century  since  soientifie 
and  medical  men  first  became  aware  of 
the  wonderftil  powers  of  electricity  and 
galvanism,  and  under  the  name  of  animal  • 
nuwnetism,  a  great  principle,  capable  of 
diffusing  immense  benefits  to  man,  was 
discovered,  and  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
monstrated. Erom  that  time  tUl  almost 
yesterday,  men  of  science  have  been  study- 
mg  how  to  make  this  new  agent  portable 
to  the  operator,  and  a  blessing  to  human 
nature  oppressed  by  disease  and  pain;  but 
besides  me  rude,  unsatisfactory  method  of 
giving  isolated  shocks,  or  passing  cuirmts 
of  the  electric  fluid  through  the  system 
from  a  remote  galvanic  pile,  or  an  elee- 
trical  machine,  nothms  practically  xue£al 
had  been  invented,  andlbutin  exceptional 
cases,  such  as  suspended  animation  by 
drowning  or  hang^g,  galvanism  was  a 
dead  letter  in  the  science  of  physic — a 
fact  without  emphasis  or  conclusion. 

Mr.  Pulvermacher,  of  Oxford  Street, 
however,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  galvanism  as  a  therapeutic 
and  medicinal  agent,  and  being  profoundly 
studied  on  the  subject,  devoted  nimself  to 
the  discovery  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
portable  electricity;  and  after  much  re- 
flection, and  many  years  of  devoted  per- 
severance, at  last  brought  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection an  apparatus  by  which  any  case 
of  disease  might  be  treated  by  his  Medical 
Galvanic  Chain  or  Belt,  as  safely  and  as 
easily  as  by  any  of  the  ordinary  systems 
of  medicine  now  in  vogue,  and  often  with 
more  decided  success. 

The  beauty  of  tiiefie  adsu^dfifi  VDdk  m* 
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eonioua  applicationi  of  Mr.  FulTermacher  of  light,  deafiie^  uthnu,  ud  »  ittl  d 

Ufs  u  much  Id  theic  great  ainip^city  u  in  oHien. 

tlicir  e&amj  of  purpoio  uid  facUilr  of  Eiub  chaui  or  Lelt,  whitern  anmbcr 

■pplicstion.      The  chain-buiil,  n«cUii!c,  of  elemeuta  it  nuj  oontain,  in  i  poitct 

and  belt  u  each  a  perfect  battcT;  in  itself,  battery  ia  i(Ml^  with  a  usgatiie  ud  a 

but  oC  different  itrangth*.  according  to  poiitive  pole  to  eaoh.    Tha  n>edi<«l  pio- 

the  number  of  integialpiila  or  elements  pertie*  dijplajed    by   the  PnlTemuiln 

of  which  it  is  composed.    Thus,  a  battBiT  belta  and  bands  are— first,  ■timolsnt  ai 

of  twelve  elements  is  compsiatirciy  weak  dcobitruent,  causing  absorption;  BeaaDd^» 

when  conqiared  with  one  of  forty-two,  sedative,  by  subduing  pain;  and  Im<^> 

while  the  streDgth  of  nn^  mny  be  Btill  as  an  anssthetic,  rendering  the  bodf  n 

tioD  of  HTend  chains  ot  batteries  into  one  opeiationi  can  be  perfonded  withont  IW 

perfect  circle.    Though  by  the  use  of  Mr.  patient  ■eemingooiudotutf  wlutiikHI 


passed  through  an  orgaa  or  part,  or  drawn    ordinary  purposes.     For  their  IviadV- 
from  the  body  whererer  necessary,  it  is   plicntion  m  speciii!  disease*,  sea  SboiU' 
as  the  conductor  of  a  tilent  atid  inip«r-    on,   IIirinEiiii,  BnsD^iATint,   Ooin 
ceptiile  itream  of  (lecirioifji  tiroagh  a    Goituh,  &c. 
Niub,  or  the  aUire  i^Mten,  that  its  great 
medicinai  power  lies  as  a  specific  remedy 
in  many  obstmate  and  mveterate  diseases 

tnith  of  a  fact 
eight  and  feeluuc  gtre 
tivo  proof,  Mr  Pultcn 


if  the  opposite  ends  or  poles  of  two  bclfs 
or  batteries  ore  applied,  the  other  cads 
being  held  in  the  hands,  the  gaUimic 
current  passing  througli  the  body  will  l>c 
•een  to  decompose  the  water  in  the  tube 
before  him.  This  is  not  only  an  elegant 
and  conclusive  eipetiment  of  the  circula- 
tion of  tho  galvanic  current,  but  it  ia  a 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  illui- 
tration  of  the  deiSimpoiition  of  water  by 
'"  d  gnh     ■ 


Thed 


affords  Uie  most  gralifyiD(r  proof  of  its 
cfficscy  ore  all  ncuralgu:  alTcctions,  such 
as  tic-douloureui,  toothache,  Eciatica,  pa- 
ralysis, epilepsy,  hjeleria,  cramp,  ipasio, 
md  telonns ;  tbeumatiun,  gout,  dimness 


fections  eon  be  procured  u  > 
hirs,  Oifocd  Street,  iA» 
7  inlbnnation  m  connection  with  **• 
and  capabihties  will  be  freely  unpW^ 
that  Is  necessary  in  usmg  thcH  ^ 
chains  is  lo  pass  the  whole  thHW 
k  Tmegor  and  water,  iii  one  pob  • 
Jis  of  tape  to  the  neaieit  part  at  t( 
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Bi,  ad  nuTOond  the  sffeeted  p«rt  with    enters  iaio  the  compoaitioD  of  nuaj  or 
bilt  mi  oppcaito  pole.  the  patent  medieinea. 

GAME,  u  an  article  of  food,  is  light  of 
digestion  and  very  nutritious  if  not  Itept 
too  long ;  for  if  so,  and  the  fermenlation 
of  putrelWtion  lias  set  in,  it  is  so  fur  fram 
being  nutritioua  md  wbolesomo,  that  it 
becomes  positivelj  injur'  '     " 


unless 


GASGLiorr,— Hii.  is  ■ 

by  imiitomiitB  to  a  sjeteni  ol 
or  glands  found  in  the  coun 


name  eiTen 
small  inota 
I  of  kit  long 
'dserToira  c^ 

tegrit  J  of  tlienerrouB  cord  to  i\4  eitrcmity, 
however  remole  from  it«  seat  in  the  brroi 
or  spinal  column.  Independent  of  the 
gangl  ons  found  on  the  great  neiTons 
truniu,  there  is  a  ijalem  of  those  knots 
situated  in  tho  thorax  and  abdomen,  caUed 
the  ganghojue  system;  and  as  this  net- 
work and  coneerics  of  ganglions  is  de- 
signed lo  aupp^  the  digestive  and  Mpco- 
duetiTO  organs,  it  is  also  called  the  nutri- 
tive system.    See  NsBYOua  Stbtbii. 

GANGREHE.— The  partial  death  of  s 
part  the  preliminary  stags  to  mortifies- 
lion  or  tho  absolute  death  of  a  part. 

The  ciUBBS  of  gangrene  are  veiy  nu- 


1,  iiom 


e  cold. 


ill  rapid  action,  and  producing  watery 
tfshiim.  Gamboge  is  a  drug  of  great 
pottanee  in  all  eases  of  dropj^y,  ape- 
nj,  and  where  a  brisk  aetion  and 
pnu  discharge  from  the  bowels  are 
gmrad.  It  should  not,  howeror,  be 
len  alone,  but  combined  with  aloes, 
lotjnUi,  and  scammony.  The  dose  is 
m  1  to  G  grains.    It  is  sometimes  given 

powders  in  dropsy  of  tho  belly,  as  in 
tbllowiug  pifscription.    Take  of— 

beam  of  tartar  ...    1  drachm. 

Jslap  powder      ...    1  drachm. 
_  Oamboge,  powdered    .  84  grains. 
h  tluToughf)',  and  divide  into  six  pow- 
•^  OH  to  be  taken  ereiy  four  hours, 
la  CMea  of  tape  worm,  gamboge  ia  also 
i|AiJBdforadulli!,an-'  -^- — '^■■- 
iisHdallj  when  co 
d  the  articles  givei 


a  part,  a 


often  with  b( 


powers  It  also  anses  Bpontaneously  in 
per»>Da  advanced  in  life,  ebowiug  itself  in 
the  feet  or  toes,  and,  among  the  aged 
peasantJT',  is  a  veiy  frequent  cauae  of 
death. 

Sthptoms.— Swelling,  more  or  less  ex. 
teniive,  toss  of  warmth 
diminution  of  all  pain ; 
setlles  en  the  cuticle,  which  KTsdoally 
deepens  into  a  purpLsh  brown;  the  dia- 
chai'ge,  if  any,  ceases,  there  is  a  loss  of  all 
sensation,  the  skin  is  raised  into  vesicles, 
or  blisters,  which  break,  and  a  thin,  f<B(dd, 
ichorous  discharge  escapes.  From  this 
time  the  cuticle  undergoes  another  change, 
and  becomes  ofayeljowish  green;  thepiuse 
is  quick,  small,  and  feeble  ;  a  low,  hectic 
fever  supervenes,  the  patient  rambles  in 
his  talk,  delirium  Ibllawe,  and  hiccough 
for  an  hour  or  two  precedes  death. 

Gangrene  never  atlaclis  a  limb  or  part 
where  the  circulation  is  strong,  but  those 
places  whore  it  is  most  languid,  and  re- 
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When  it  attacks  the  point  of  the  great 
toe,  it  gradually  advances  over  the  whole 
member ;  the  others  next  become  involved, 
and  then  the  foot,  when  extending  up  the 
limb,  destroying  all  to  the  cen^e  as  it 
spreads,  till,  reaching  a  spot  where  the 
circulation  is  strong,  some  lymph  is  thrown 
out  from  the  healthy  side  in  a  complete 
circle  round  the  part,  cutting  off  all  access, 
and  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  flesh.  Were  the 
limb  now  left  alone,  the  gangrenous  ex- 
tremity would,  after  a  short  time,  drop  off 
88  evenly  as  if  it  had  been  amputated. 

Tbeatment. — ^This,  to  be  at  all  effec- 
tive, must  begin  before  the  vesicles  rise, 
(X  sensation  is  lost  in  the  part.  The  first 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  skin,  by  a  succession 
of  warm,  soft  poultices,  placing  bottles  of 
hot  water  in  the  bed,  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  warm,  difftisible  stimulants  to  the 
i^stem,  so  that,  by  rousiD£^  the  circulation, 
me  blood  may  be  propelled  with  greater 
energy  to  the  affected  limb:  a  generous 
diet,  with  wine,  bark,  quinine,  and  opium, 
are  the  agents  by  which  this  result  is  to 
be  obtained. 

The  following  mixture  is  an  illustration 
of  those  general  principles.    Take  of — 
Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces. 
Aromatic  confection    .    1  drachm. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia    ^  drachm. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Laudanum     ....    1  drachm. 
Aromatic  tincture  .    .    ^  ounce. 
Compound  tincture  of 

bark ^  ounce. 

Spirits     of    sulphuric 

ether 1  drachm. 

Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  directly,  and  one 
every  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  the 
lu^ncy  of  the  case.  The  poultices  are  to 
be  continued  to  the  part  till  the  natural 
warmth  returns,  and  the  skin  begins  to 
assume  a  healthier  hue.  Concurrent  with 
these  remedies,  the  patient  should  be  fed 
every  hour  with  beef  tea,  thickened  with 
Pr.  Kidge's  patent  food,  or  grated  crumbs 
of  bread,  and,  if  necessary,  an  occasional 
quantity  of  wine  and  water. 

For  the  gangrene  that  follows  frost-bite, 
or  exposure  to  cold,  the  very  opposite  of 
this  treatment  is  to  be  adopted,  and 
neither  heat  nor  stimulants  on  any  ac- 
ooimt  employed.    See  Fkostbite. 

There  is  a  form  of  gangrene  extremely 
malignant,  which  often  rages  in  infir- 
maries, gaols,  and  convict  prisons,  known  as 
hospitalganerene,  but  on  which  it  is  need- 
less to  enter  nere.    See  Mobtification. 


G-APINGr. — ^This  is  a  mere  symptom  of 
relaxation,  or  approaching  hystoia  or 
syncope.    See  Yawhing. 

GARGLE. — AwuiLfia  the  throat,  ac- 
cording to  the  disease  aflBHting  the  mouth 
or  throat ;  the  gai|^e  is  either  astringent, 
stimulating;  or  relaxing.  Astringent 
gargles  are  either  made  with  a  decoction 
of  logwood  and  alum,  sage  tea  and  burnt 
alum,  infusion  of  rose  leaves  and  sulphu- 
ric acid,  or  may  be  made  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  pomegranate  bark  and  burnt  alum. 
A  decoction  ^oak  bark  and  cinchona badk, 
either  with  alum,  vin^^r,  or  snlphnic 
acid,  also  makes  a  good  astringent  gai|^ 
1  drachm  of  alum,  dissolved  m  6  oBBces 
of  water,  to  which  1  ounce  of  tinctun-  of 
myrrh  is  added,  makes  a  very  pleasant  and 
useful  gargle. 

Gargle  for  a  putrid  sore  ^Aiwrf.— Take 
of — 

Decoction  of  oak  bark.  ISL.OQnoes. 
Muriatic  acid     .    .    .    ^.drachm. 
Tincture  of  myrrh  •    •    3  drachms. 
Mix. 

A  relaxing  or  demulcent  gargle  is 
usually  made  with  a  decoction  of  pearl 
barley  and  a  little  powdered  saltpetre,  or 
a  decoction  of  marsh-mallow  and  nitre. 

The  stimulating  gargle  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  5  ounces  of  infusion  of  rose 
leaves  1  ounce  of  cayenne  vinegar.  This 
gargle  is  especially  useful  in  the  sore  throat 
that  follows  scarlet  fever.  Gargles  should 
never  be  given  to,  or  attempted  to  boused 
with  children. 

GARLIC— This  warm,  stimulating 
condiment  and  vegetable,  which  on  the 
Continent  enters  so  largely  into  all  pre- 
parations of  food,  is  but  seldom  used  in 
this  country  in  any  culinary  process, 
while  in  medicine,  though  formerly  greatly 
esteemed  as  an  epispastic,  expectorant, 
diuretic,  and  stimulant,  it  is  hardly  ever 
used.  An  ointment  made  by  mixing^  the 
beaten  root  with  spermaceti  cerate  is  the 
only  preparation  that  now  finds  fevour 
with  medical  men. 

Garlic  belongs  to  the  well-known  fiunuy 
of  the  allium,  of  which  there  are  tlireo 
varieties, — the  allium  cepe,  the  onion; 
a.  porrum,  the  leek ;  and  the  a.  satiw^ 
the  garlic. 

GASES  are  transparent,  elastic,  sen- 
form  fluids,  which  at  all  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  preserve  their  elasticity' 
Gases  unite  with  each  other  in  different 
proportions  to  form  entirely  new  com- 
pounds. The  elementary  gases  are  hy* 
drogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic 
oxide.     Thus  the  most  opposite  eff  ~^' 
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m  jidded  bj  the  same  base,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  other  gas  that  enters 
flito  combination  with  it.  When  carbon 
ttdoijgen  arc  united  we  obtain  carbonic 
axide,  caroonic  acid  gas  (or  choke-damp) ; 
and  when  a  certain  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen is  added  to  the  compound,  we 
mute  that  inflammable  article  used  to 
light  mir  streets,  and  which  forms  the 
taror  of  the  miner's  life — ^firc>damp. 

GA5TEIC  JUICE.  — A  sharp,  acid 
netetion  £rom  the  arteries  circulating  in 
thehning  membrane  of  the  stomach.  A 
yoj  powerful  solvent,  and  one  of  the  most 
in^Kfftant  secretions  of  the  body,  as  on 
jb  strength  and  abundance  of  the  gastric 
joiee,  and  the  due  exercise  of  its  function, 
dqKods  the  healthy  operation  of  all  the 
organs  in  the  system.  The  gastric  juice 
u  a  clear,  transparent  fluid,  containing 
MTeral  salts,  albumen,  mucus,  and  a  mix- 
fore  of  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  giving 
it  that  sharp,  acrid  taste  experienced  when, 
A  certain  weak  states  of  the  stomach,  a 
juantity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  expelled 
y  the  mouth.  The  property  of  the  gas- 
ric  juice  is  to  dissolve,  break  down,  or 
educe  into  one  soft  mass  or  pulp  ail  the 
liments,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
It,  lean,  sweet,  acid,  or  inert,  taken  into 
le  stomach  for  food,  into  such  a  con- 
ition  that  when,  as  chyme,  it  passes 
ito  the  duodenum,  the  bile  may  readily 
iparate  it  into  its  nutritious  and  refuse 
irts. 

The  gastric  juice  is  not  only  a  solvent 
f  food  in  and  out  of  the  stomach,  but  it 

an  antiseptic,  and  has  the  property  of 
aeddng  putrefaction  when  once  com- 
lenced.    See  Digbstioit. 
GASTRITIS.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
ttmach,  which  see. 

GASTKODYNIA.— This  is  a  painful 
ffection  of  the  stomach,  the  consequence 
f  impaired  digestion,  and  is  attended 
fith  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  from  half 
ill  hour  to  three  hours  after  a  meal,  and 
rhich  is  generally  relieved  by  taking  a 
ittle  food,  and  by  pressure.  The  usual 
?mptOQis  of  headache  and  dyspepsia 
icoompany  this  affection.  This  disease 
no8t  frequently  arises  from  an  absence 
rf  solvent  power  in  the  gastric  juice, 
^IxHigh  sometimes  it  proceeds  from  an 
BMCflg  of  its  acidity.  In  the  former  case, 
» Kttle  vinegar  or  a  few  drops  of  muriatic 
*nd,  taken  before  a  meal  in  a  table- 
SMHmful  of  infusion  of  calumba  or  gentian, 
*ifl  generally  remove  the  cause ;  and  in 
^  latter,  a  powder  composed  of  5  grains 
^  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  2  of  rhubarb, 
885 


and  1  of  ginger,  is  to  be  taken  an  hour 
before  each  meal.    See  Stoiiach. 

GAZOGENE. — A  neat  chemical  appa- 
ratus employed  to  extemporize  soda  water, 
ginger  beer,  sherbet,  and  other  popular 
summer  drinks. 

GELATINE.--The  base  of  all  animal 
flbre,  as  gluten  is  of  vegetable,  both  sub- 
stances being  almost  analogous  in  their 
chemical  composition. 

Glue  is  the  coarsest  form  of  animal 
gelatine,  as  isinglass  is  the  most  perfect 
and  elegant  example.  Calf's  foot  jelly 
is  another  instance  of  gelatine.  As 
gelatine  was  kno^vn  to  contain  a  largo 
proportion  of  animalizing  principle,  or 
niti*ogen,  some  ten  years  ago  it  became 
the  fashion  among  physicians  to  prescribe 
gelatine  to  their  invalid  and  convalescent 
patients,  and  great  quantities  were  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  being  extemporised 
into  basins  of  soup  by  heat  and  boiling 
water.  The  fallacy  of  the  plan  soon 
became  apparent,  and,  as  we  have  shown 
under  Food  (which  see),  gelatine  was 
found  to  yield  from  itself  no  nutritive 
properties ;  its  use,  unless  combined  with 
other  substances  containing  the  salts 
proper  to  animal  fibre,  being,  if  not 
hurtful,  absolutely  inoperative  for  benefit. 

GELATIO. — A  species  of  sloughing 
gangrene,  the  result  of  serious  frosu^ites. 
See  Feostbite. 

GEMELUS.— The  name  of  two  muscles 
of  the  thigh. 

GENERAL  PRACTITIONER.  — A 
name  applied  to  medical  men  holding  the 
rank  of  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  and 
embracing  the  g^eat  bulk  of  the  medical 
men  in  town  and  country.  The  general 
practitioner  acts  as  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary— that  is,  he  performs  all  the  minor 
operations  that  may  occur  in  his  practice, 
and  sometimes  even  undertakes  the  capital 
ones ;  while  as  an  apothecary  he  acts  as 
a  physician,  only  that  in  addition  he  sends 
his  own  medicine,  which  a  physician 
cannot.  He  is  not,  however,  entitled  to 
fees,  the  price  charged  for  his  medicine 
and  occasional  visits  being  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient recompence.    See  Subgeow,  Fees. 

GENERATION.    See  Pbegnanct. 

GENIO-GLOSSUS  and  GENIO- 
HYO-GLOSSUS.— Two  sets  of  muscles 
which  connect  the  tongue  ^th  the  chin, 
and  with  the  chin  and  hyoid  bone,  or 
the  small  arched  bone  found  at  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  which  the  adjacent 
soft  parts  are  attached. 

GERMAN  YEAST.— This  has  in  a 
great    measure    superseded    the    use  of 
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English  beer  jcast  in  London,  and  other 
places  conyeniently  situated  for  reeeivinjg^ 
quickly  and  regularlj  the  supplies  of  it 
which  are  imported  from  abroad ;  but  as 
it  speedily  becomes  putrid  in  sultry 
weather,  and  does  not  in  any  season 
remain  good  long  after  its  arrival  here, 
it  is  not  suited  for  transmission  to  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  Bread  made  with 
it  while  it  is  perfectly  sweet  is  extremely 
light  and  good;  it  also  answers  the  purpose 
for  light  cakes  and  biscuits :  an  ounce  of 
yeast  to  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  flour 
will  be  found  the  best  proportion  to  pro- 
duce a  successful  baking. 

In  using  it,  the  yeast  should  be  very 
gradually  and  pwfectly  moistened,  and 
blended  with  the  warm  liquid  in  which 
it  is  usually  mixed;  for  unless  this  be 
done,  and  the  whole  rendered  smooth  as 
cream,  the  dou^h  will  not  have  the  uniform 
texture  which  it  ought  to  possess. 

GENTIAN.--One  of  the  most  useful 
of  our  bitter  roots.  The  Gentianis  lutea, 
as  it  is  botanically  called,  is  brought  in 
great  quantities  from  the  Pyrenees;  and 
though  other  parts  of  the  plant  contain 
medicinal  properties,  it  is  tne  root  only, 
or  rather  the  root  stems,  which  are  pre- 
pared for  use. 

Though  not  a  pure  bitter,  gentian  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  bitters,  and  is  largely  used  in  this 
country  as  a  stomachic  and  tonic. 

The  preparations  of  this  dru^  in  general 
use  are  a  powder  of  the  dried  root,  a 
simple  and  a  compound  tincture,  an 
extract,  and  an  infusion.  The  compound 
tincture,  from  containing  some  warm 
aromatic  roices,  orange  peel,  &c.,  is  a 
medicine  of  singular  efficacy,  and  is  now 
largely  sold  by  publicans  as  bitters.  The 
dose  is  from  2  to  3  drachms,  either  neat 
or  taken  in  water.  The  infusion  can  be 
prepared  at  any  time,  and  will  be  always 
found  to  act  as  a  superior  tonic  and  bitter. 

Two  drachms  of  gentian,  the  same  of 
g^ger,  some  orange  peel,  and  ^  a  drachm 
of  grains  of  paradise,  all  bruised  and 
infiued  for  six  hours  in  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  will,  when  cold  and  strained, 
yield  a  stomachic  mixture,  of  which  two 
tablespoonfiils  may  be  taken  with  the 
best  effect  three  times  a  day;  while  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  if  10  grains  of  soda 
or  potass  are  added  to  each  dose,  the 
efficacy  will  be  still  more  enhanced. 

GEOFFKOYA.  —  The  cabbage  tree 
bark.    See  Cabbage  Tbee. 

GESTATION.— The  processof  develop, 
ment,  or  breeding.    See  PBBaiTAircY. 


GHEE.  —  Indian   butter;    senetaUf 
prepared  from  the  milk  of  buffiuoes.  tt- 
has    the    advantage   of  keeping  muf 
months  without  spoiling,  and  as  it  is  BOfe-' 
affected  by  the  heat,  is  universaDy  mat ' 
by  the  natives  of  In^. 

Ghee  is  prepared  by  boiling  tiie  xaSk. 
fresh  firom  the  cow  for  two  or  uaee  hoozk-  - 
and  when  cool,  a  little  curdled  milk,  esBMi  -. 
tifre,  is  added  as  a  leaven  to  promoltM 
coagulation.      When    cold,   it  beeooNV 
quite  firm,  and  a  piece  five  or  six  iiMte  . 
in  depth  is  then  cut  fipom  each  pij^ojL ' 
and  put  into  an  earthen  jar,  when  il  m 
churned  by  turning  a  split  bamboo  in  ife 
with  as  rapid  a  motion  as  possible,  hk 
half  an  hour  a  littde  hot  water  is  added, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  longer  chiumiii|f 
the  butter  or  ghee  is  formed.    It  is  nor 
set  aside  for  two  days,  when  the  heat  has 
rendered  it  rancid.    It  is  again  mdted 
and  boiled  till  the  water  in  it  is  emponieif 
when  a  little  more  tyre,  salt»  or  beetle-leaf 
is  added,  and  it  is  put  into  pots  and  hipt 
for  use.    It  is  greatly  sought  after  by  dl 
the  natives,  and  forms  an  important  articio 
of  commerce  through  a  great  part  of  India. 

GIDDINESS.—A  swimming  in  the 
head,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  as  H 
the  person  were  about  to  fall. 

Giddiness  is  a  mere  symptom  of  fnlness 
of  blood  in  the  head,  or  or  some  nervous 
affection.  See  Apoplext,  FAiKTiHd,&c 
An  ordinary  giddiness,  arising  in  bot 
weather  from  over  exertion  or  expoww 
to  the  sun,  should  be  treated  by  a  Biild 
aperient,  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  or  a  ttv 
pill  and  seidUtz  powder. 

GIN.— A  well-known  English  ^Mt   , 
See  Hollands,  and  Sfibits. 

GINGER. —  The    Zingiberia  radvt. 
This  excellent  and  universally  used  spies 
is  the  root  of  a  plant  belonging  to  ths  x 
Natural  order  Zinffiheraeets,  native  ta 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  ' 

Medical  Pbopebties  awd  Vesir* 
No  spice  is  more  generally  used  in 
medicme  than  ginger,  not  only  <A 
account  of  its  warm,  stimulating  ^ 
perties,  but  because  it  suits  almost  ereiT 
stomach,  possesses  no  essential  oi]«  vcA 
acts  as  a  cordial  or  carminative,  as  wd 
as  a  wholesome  stimulant  to  the  coats  d 
the  stomach.  The  finest  ginger  is  brou^^ 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  two  pon* 
cipal  kinds  in  use  are  those  known  as  w 
Barbadoes  and  the  Jamaica,  the  latter 
being  in  size,  strength,  and  colour  tltf 
finest. 

Bruised  ginger  enters  into  the  co»* 
position  of  most  of  our  tinctures,  and  it 
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to  the  pint  of  (pirit  orfored  . 
msmpcei*,  wm  for  manj ' 
I  popalar  patent  medicine, 
>me  of  OiIdt's  Euence  oti 
I  preparation,  itill  in  lue,  I 
ieeoaimeudi>d  to  peraons  | 
weak   and  cold  Btoauufha. 


en  off  the  team,  bottle,  and  tie  down 
.   the  oorks. 

GINGER  SEEK  POWBEBS.— These 
. .  are  nothinv  more  than  cummoii  soda  poir- 
'  dGr9,withthaadditiDnofsugaraudgingor, 
.  as  thus.    lake  of— 

Carbonate  of  loda   .    .    3  drachms. 
Powdered  lump  augac .     1  ounce. 
Povdered  dinger     .    ,    2  dnu^hnu. 
c  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  tvelTo 


t  held  in 


e ;  the  foUowi^  will  afibi 
icing  product.  Take  of — 
IT  ....    1  pound. 


whole,  freque 
luel  till  almoi 

I  tabteRpoonfulfl 


cold;  tbei: 
ounces. 


ee.  The  liquor  a  then  to 
(trained  through  SaDuel, 
■  finnent  anotber  d*j  j  then 


papen 

and  divide  ir 

larj^  and  Bma_  ^ ^ , 

and  when  required,  diiwdre  the  larmeC 
or  soda  ponder  in  a  tumhler  two-thirds 
filled  with  water,  then  add  the  am^  or 
arid  powder,  stir  briildj,  and  drink  whils 

^m^MUS.  — A  hinge;  a  name 
Riven  to  thoie  articulatione  which  open 
I  and  shut  like  the  hinge  of  a  door,  such 
[  Eg  tte  elbow  joint,  the  wciit,  and  ankle. 

'  See  AnTlCDLiTlOB. 

GINSENG.— A 

j  great  esteem  by  t 
highly  prized,  that  few  preaeriptions  are 
eempoimded  in  which  it  does  not  enter 
!  in  aerne  proportion. 

GLAND. —  A  amall  round,  oybI,  or 
ohiong  body ;  a  small  organ  aecroting  s 
fluid  o£  some  epecial  nature. 
j  Though  we  style  all  glands  as  smal], 
j  Budi  is  not  in  fact  the  case,  aa  aome  are 
.  of  conaiderable  size,  to  whieh  the  term 
,  of  organ  is  generally  applied.  Of  this 
nature  ia  the  liTer,  which,  as  far  ai  it 
is  a  secreting  substance,  is  a  gland;  lo 
also  is  the  pancreas,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidneys. 

It  ta  cnatomiaiy,  however,  to  describe. 
such  parta  as  organs,  and  codGds  the 
word  gland  lo  thoie  amall  bodies,  many 
of  them  too  minute  for  common  obserra- 
tion,  but  wluoh  yet  porform  most  im- 
portant functions  m  the  animal  ecoaomy. 
Of  these  are  the  system  of  salivary  glands, 
situated  beneath  tho  tongue,  the  jaw,  and 
in  the  cheeks,  and  without  the  aecretion 
t  of  which  we  should  be  unable  to  taste  or 
enjoy  our  food  {  the  perniiratory  glands, 
an  immense  congeries  of  minute  glands 
lying  below  tho  skin,  each  one  fumiAed 
with  a  spiral  tube  or  duct,  that  opens 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  at  what 
are  called  the  pores,  and  discharge  tbiough 
these  mouths  the  perspiration  which  they 
are  constantly  eoltecting  lo  pour  out,  and 
not  only  keeps  Uie  skin  healthy  by  that 
means,  but  at  the  same  time  cames  off 
the  refiue  moisture  bom.  Um  bod^  fa] 
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that  ingenious  plan.  When  from  any 
cause  these  glands  do  not  pour  out  their 
fluid,  the  skin  loses  all  its  healthy  pro* 
perties,  both  as  a  breathing  apparatus 
and  as  an  organ  of  feeling.  See  Pek- 
SPiEATioN,  Insensible.  The  lachrymal 
and  lymphatic  glands  have  already  been 
spoken  of  under  Eye,  and  Absorption,  and 
Digestion,  which  see.  There  are  still 
many  other  single  glands  and  systems 
of  glands,  such  as  the  thyroid,  in  the 
neck,  the  seat  of  goitre,  and  the  mesen- 
teric glands  of  the  abdomen. 

GLANDULAR  SWELLINGS.— 
Chronic  enlargement  of  one  or  other  of 
the  glands;  a  tumour.    See  Scrofula. 

GLANDERS. —  A  malignant  and 
loathsome  disease,  to  which  the  whole 
horse  family  are  Uable,  and  almost  always 
resulting  in  death.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  proved  that  man  is  hable  to  be 
inoculated  by  this  inveterate  disease, 
and  in  all  cases  with  the  most  serious 
results.  The  disease  appears  to  bo  a 
specific  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  nose,  resulting 
in  a  number  of  tumours  or  glandular 
swellings  of  the  throat,  the  animal  even- 
tually dying  from  incapability  to  swallow. 
Though  the  most  rigid  laws  have  been 
passed  to  punish  all  who  expose  glan- 
dered  horses  in  street  or  market,  they  are 
still  sometimes  worked  to  the  last;  and 
men  who  have  drimk  from  a  horse  trough, 
where  such  an  animal  had  lately  been 
watered,  have  been  seized  with  the  worst 
form  of  the  disease. 

GLANS. — The  name  applied  to  a  part 
of  the  male  anatomy;  so  called  from  its 
shape  resembling  an  acorn. 

GLAUBER  SALTS.— A  saline  purga- 
tive, and  before  the  introduction  of  Epsom 
salts  the  only  saline  purgative  in  use,  and 
though  coarse  and  griping  as  they  are, 
were  at  one  time  much  esteemed.  Glauber 
salts  are  composed  of  soda  and  sulphuric 
acid,  being  a  sulphate  of  soda,  as  Epsom 
salts  are  a  sulphate  of  magnesia:  these 
salts  are  now  only  used  for  cattle.  Being 
stronger  than  Epsom  salts,  their  average 
dose  IS  6  drachms. 

GLAUCOMA.    See  Cataract. 

GLEET.— A  thin  discharge  from  the 
urethra.    See  letter  V. 

GLENOID.— The  name  of  a  cavity  or 
articulating  surface  in  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade,  in  which  the  head  of  tlie 
bone  of  the  arm  plays  to  form  the 
shoulder  joint. 

GLOBULES.— The  small  red  particles 
which,  made  up  of  fibrin  and  red  globules, 


constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  blooi 
and,  when  it  coagulates,  its  dot. 

For  the  modem  meaning  of  the  wad 
globule,  as  applied  by  the  followers  flf 
Hahnemann,  see  HoMOEOFAinr. 

GLOSSA.— The  Latin  for  the  tonfM^ 
and  the  source  of  the  names  of  all  4il. 
muscles  moving  that  organ.  See  ToHeia»' 
GLOTTIS.— The  sUt  or  aperture  «' 
the   entrance    of    the    organ   of   Toir  " 
situated  between  the  cartuage  known.' 
the  arytenoid,  and  the  access  by 
the  air  descends  the  windpipe  and 
the  lungs,  and  which  opening  is  prot 
by  the  small  cartilage  called  the  epiglott 
which  in  swallowing  falls  like  a  lid 
valve  over  the  opening.     See  Dseil 
TiTioN,  and  Digestion,  cuts  to. 

GLUE.  —  A  coarse  kind  of  ^elat 
made  by  boiling  the  skins  and  smcwi 
animals,  till,  on  being  strained  and 
it  hardens  into  cakes.     As  this  is 
commonest  kind  oi  gelatine,  so  is  isin^ 
the  most  perfect.  j 

GLUTiEI. — In  anatomy,  the  name  (/ 
three  sets  of  muscles  wmch  move  thij 
thigh — the  glutceus  major,  medius,  mL 
minor.  From  the  above  word  we  deriiK 
the  (j/lut<cal  applied  to  the  noTk 
artery,  and  vein,  supplying  the  glutaeiL 
region. 

GLUTEUS.— The  hip,  or  buttock.  ^ 
GLUTEN.— The  tough,  tenacious  sn^ 
stance  left  after  washing  flour,  and  i" 
priving  it  of  all  its  starch.  Gluten  is 
the  vegetable  what  gelatine  is  to 
animal  kingdom.  See  Gsla.timm, 
Food.  .  .  . 

GLYCERINE.— This  artide,  vfakB 
modem  chemistry  has  discovered,  and  tiMl 
knowledge  of  whose  uses  is  as  yet  i|| 
its  infancy,  is  the  base  or  proTimiM 
principle  of  all  oil,  grease,  and  hi.  Jit 
fats  and  oils,  as  we  luive  shovm  vndsr  tW 
article  Food,  Heat-forming,  conaiit  ft 
two  principles,  oleine  and  st&armei  Hitji 
in  their  turn  are  composed  of  an  MM 
called  stearic,  or  oleic  cuiid,  combiai^ 
with  an  oxide  of  lipyle  ;  in  other 
glycerine  is  obtained  from  the 
and  is  yielded  from  his  melted  tallo^j 
oil,  at  the  moment  he  adds  the 
potass  to  his  li(^uid  fat,  the  alkali  u 
with  the  stearic  acid,  or  the  oleic 
whichever  may  be  the  preponderatiof  < 
present,  forming  the  saponaceous  masB.dii 
IS  afterwards  to  become  the  hard  ]iiu0. 
soap ;  and  the  glycerine,  sot  firee^  flo# 
about  the  mixture.  .. 

Glycerine  is  a  clear,  transparent  liqwj 
like  thin  oil,  with  a  faint,  luscious  somJ! 
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ilnid,  intenBelj  sweet  taate,  like 
lonej.  As  an  internal  medicine, 
B  has  as  yet  hardly  leceiyed  that 
1  to  whidi  its  properties  entitle 
nudly,  however,  its  efficacy  has 
3te  largdy  tested,  and  from  its 
'  and  protecting  properties,  it  has 
idi  employed  in  the  manufacture 
lent  soaps.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
pl^ieatioii  that  its  benefits  are 
•ervable.  In  cases  of  chapped 
sooriations  on  any  part  of  the 
utiealaxty  in  infuits  (see  Ijt- 
radced  hps,  abrasions,  scratches, 
r  affections  or  accidents,  the  g:]y- 
ppUed  pure  to  the  part  will  be 
IT  serviceable.  As  a  cosmetic,  a 
glycerine  in  elder-flower  water,  in 
irtiim  of  |-  an  ounce  of  the  former 
loes  of  the  latter,  makes  a  very 
sh  Ibr  the  face,  particularly  in 
ther.  Glycerine  has  been  used  in 
dea&eas,  but  its  effects  are  very 
!ible. 

DYBBHIZA.— The    botanical 
liquorioe  Hoot^  which  see. 
iTEB.    See  Evema,  and  Iitjec- 

"S'  MILK.  See  Mile. 
?ltE  Y'S  COEDIAL.— Thearticle 
mder  this  name,  when  properly 
.  and  judiciously  used,  is  an  ex- 
xndial  medicine  in  most  cases 
ig  and  other  irritations  in  the 
and  bowels  of  children ;  and,  if 
isted  in  as  a  habit,  or  given  to 
to  make  them  sleep,  as  safe  and 
compound  as  needs  be  given,  and 
holds  a  second  place  to  "  Dalby's 
tire,"  which  we  regard  as  the 
this  kind  of  patent  medicines. 
B  cordial  is  composed  of  sassafras 
oriander,  aniseed  and  caraway 
d  ginger,  boiled  for  a  certain  time 
,  to  wmch  a  quantity  of  treacle  or 
iih  a  due  proportion  of  laudanum, 
fod  after  standing  for  some  time 
\  is  strained  and  bottled.  When 
i,  a  wholesale  house,  proper  direc- 
to  the  dose,  regulated  according 
Boant  of  laudanum  used,  accom- 
B  bottle,  and  should  be  always 
to.  But  as  most  chemists  make 
y*!  cordial  of  their  own,  the  dose 
for  the  ape  of  the  child  for  which 
j^rikould  always  be  ascertained 
>  article  is  purchased. 
?BB,  BBONCHOCELE,  oe 
BHXRE  IfECE,  as  the  general 
Mnt  of  the  thyroid  gland  of  the 
I  Tuiooslj  called,  according  to 


!the  country  or   locality    in    which  the 
disease  is  prevalent. 

The  CAUSBSof  this  unsightly  deformity 
are  far  from  being  satisfactorily  imder- 
I  stood.  By  some  it  has  been  assigned  to 
j  drinking  snow-water ;  by  others,  to  water 
loaded  with  lime  and  magnesia;  but  it 
has  been  found  epidemic  in  localities 
where  neith^  of  these  circumstances 
prevail. 

It  more  freqi;iently  attacks  females  than 
males,  and,  though  present  from  early  life, 
seldom  becomes  greatly  enlarged  till  the 
person  has  turned  for^ ;  cases,  however, 
not  unfrequently  occur  where  it  advances 
from  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  a  fBW 
years  attains  a  consid^able  size.  Those 
most  frequently  attacked  with  goitre  are 
persons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament. 

Tbrltmeitt. — Before  commencing  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  a  piece  of  tape 
should  be  first  passed  round  the  neck,  and 
the  exact  size  of  the  swelling  and  throat 
taken;  the  measure  being  put  aside,  that 
it  may  be  used  every  month  to  test  the 
progress  of  the  cure,  by  showing  how 
much  less  is  the  girth  of  both. 

As  iodine  is  the  chief  remedy  on  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed,  it  must  be 
used  both  externally  and  internally  at  the 
same  time,  though  in  different  prepara- 
tions. 

Iodine  Ointment. — ^Take  of— 

Camphor 1  drachm. 

Iodine ^  drachm. 

Spirits  of  wine   ...  10  drops, 
(to  powder  the  camphor). 

White  ointment  .  .  1  ounce. 
Mix :  a  small  piece  of  this  ointment  is 
to  be  rubbed  steadily  and  effectually  all 
over  the  tumour  every  night  before  going 
to  bed,  a  warm  bran  poultice  being  laid 
over  the  whole  to  induce  absorption.  A 
poultice  should  also  precede  the  use  of  the 
ointment,  so  as  to  relax  and  open  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

Mixture, — ^Take  of— 
Hydriodate  of  potass 
Imusion  of  gentian 
Tincture  of  ginger 
Mix :  one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  four 
times  a  day.  • 

Every  fourth  day  the  ointment  should 
be  intermitt^  for  two  days,  to  allow  the 
skin  to  recover  from  the  friction.  Some 
practitioners  paint  the  tumour  with  the 
tincture  of  iodine;  but  the  benefit  of 
friction,  with  the  stimulating  properties 
of  the  camphor,  add  so  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  treatment,  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommendmg  \!he  o\il\s&ati^ 


1  drachm. 
8  ounces. 

2  drachms. 
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as  the  best  means.  Three  months'  steady 
employment  of  the  above  remedies  will 
generally  reduce  the  gland  to  an  almost 
natural  appearance,  ui  obstinate  cases,  or 
where,  after  one  or  two  months'  un- 
steady use  of  the  ointment  and  mixture, 
there  is  no  perceptible  reduction  in  the 
tumou^,  the  local  means  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  one  of  Pulvermacher's  belts 
or  necklaces  passed  round  the  throat, 
one  pole  of  the  belt  being  applied  flat  to 
the  spine  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
chain  carried  once  or  twice  round  the 
neck  and  over  the  goitre ;  and  the  pole  of 
the  other  extremity  placed  on  the  centre 
of  the  tumour.    See  G^LVANissf,  Mb- 

DICAL. 

After  wearing  the  chain  for  eight  or  ten 
days  the  ointment  may  be  again  resumed 
for  another  week,  and  again  interioipted, 
to  make  wa^  for  the  Pulvermacher's  band ; 
and  so  on  in  alternation  till  the  cure  is 
effected 

GOli)EN  OINTMENT.— A  bright 
yellow  ointment,  made  by  finely  powder- 
ing red  precipitate,  and  mixing  it  with 
spermaceti  ointment.  This  ointment, 
made  with  1  drachm  of  the  red  oxide  of 
mercunr  to  1  ounce  of  spermaceti  oint- 
ment, forms  an  admirable  application  for 
the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids, 
to  which  some  scrofulous  persons  are 
liable.  A  patent  medicine  under  the 
name  of  Golden  Ointment  for  the  eyes 
is    precisely    the    same    as    that    given 

GOMPHOSIS.— An  articulation  simi- 
lar to  a  nail  in  a  board.  The  articulation 
of  the  teeth  in  the  two  jaws. 

GONOERHCEA.— A  flowing  of  the 
seminal  secretion.  A  misnomer,  as  we 
shall  show  when  wo  treat  of  this  disease 
under  the  letter  V,  which  see. 

GOOSEBEEEY.— The  Hibes  grossu- 
laria,  as  this  grateful  and  wholesome  fruit 
is  botanically  called.  When  ripe,  the 
gooseberry  is  one  of  the  most  coohng  and 
refreshing  of  our  English  fruits,  and, 
besides  being  acidulous,  is  also  slightly 
laxative ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  large 
proportion  of  sugar  it  contains,  the 
gooseberry  makes  an  ex^llent  wine, 
which  greatly  resembles  champagne,  from 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  con- 
tains. 

GORGET.— The  name  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned instrument  used  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

GOULABD  EXTEACT,  oa.GOU- 
LAED  WATER.— A  name  given  to  a 
preparation  of  the  extract  of  lead  and 


water,  made  in  the  proportioii  <^  i  IIN 
oimce  of  the  extract  of  lead  to  an  i*"rmij 
pint  of  distilled  water,  used  as  a  loti^  fti^ 
inflamed  eyes. 

GOULARD'S  OINTMENT.— A  «odk 
ing  oeratej  either  made  by  mixing.fiiiilj^ 
powdered  sugar  of  lead  with  white  ota%i 
ment,  or  by  rubbing  extract  of  lead  Into  HH^ 
ointment.  ■  ^ 

GOURD,  OS  VEGETABLE  WJHi 
ROW. — See  Pumpeiit,  and  YBaiTABii| 
Masbow.    a  good  edible  food. 

GOUT.— This  disease,  which  phj 
have  classed  as  one  of  those  belniging^ 
diseases  of  the  blood,  has  Icmg  been  a 
proach  to  the  practice  of  physic,  froal 
imcertain  and  erratic  manner  in  whidlj 
has    been  customary    to  treat  it; 
symptoms  being  regarded  as  the  dw 
while  the  true  characters  of  the  oompi 
like  its  cause,  have  been  too  freqi 
lost  sight  of. 

The  modem  theory  of  the  cattsb  it ' 
it  depends  upon  some  specific 
principle  existmg  in  the  blood,  the 
sequence  of  a  faulty  assimilation  of 
elements  of  nutrition,  and  that  such, 
cumulating  in  the  blood,  finally  leadt  j 
that  chain  of  i^orbid  actions  to  whioiiii 
give  the  name  of  gout.    The 

Symptokb  commence  with  loss  of 
petite,  lassitude,  and  torpor,  witiii 
and  numbness  of  the  extremities, 
nating    with    prickings   in    the 
cramps,  fulness  of  the  veins,  and 
faction  of  the  limb,  principally  of  theJ 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
paroxysm  usually  commences  with  aa 
cruciating  pain  in  the  ball  of  ihe 
toe,  followed  soon  after  by  rigors, 
most  acute  symptoms  of  intense  ^  ^ 
perturbation,  till,  after  some  eighteoij 
twenty  hours,  or  till  the  eve 
the  first  burst  of  pain,  the  suffering! 
gradually  increased  to  a  point  of 
nating  agony,  the  pain  begins 
abate,  a  perspiration  more  or  less 
breaks  out  over  the  body,  and  the  _ 
is  enabled  to  draw  his  breath,  and 
that  his  tortures  have  passed  for  the 
when,  the  racked  mind  and  exhanstedl 
released  firom  their  streteh  of 
the  freed  patient  falls  into  a 
sleep.    When  he  at  length  wi 
this    happy  obHvion,  he  finds  ha 
shapely  limb  disfigured  out  of  all 
tion  by  the  swelling  which  has  set  ist  | 
by  the  inflamed  appearance  of  the  <  ^ 
Every  evening,  for  a  succession  o£\ 
he  has  a  return  of  pain  and  fever,  but  i 
to  the  extent  of  the  first  attack, 
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till  the  moming,  when  the  pain 

nibeidefl. 

st  attack,  with  the  nightly  return 
uoTysok,  but  less  severe  for  a 
umber  of  occasions — sometimes 
w,  on  others  amounting  to  a  long 

returns — constitutes    what    is 

the  disease  of  gout.  Some  per- 
pare  the  pain  of  an  attack  to 
l  the  bones  of  the  foot  dislocated 
nd  a  stream  of  hot  water  poured 
isitive  parts.  Gout  was  at  one 
ig^t  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to 
aa.  luxurious ;  and  though  it  does 
uently  occur  in  those  who  live 
ii  rich  dishes,  indulge  in  laree 
I  of  generous  wine,  and  take  litue 
:t  is  also  not  unfrequently  found 
B  harder- worked  and  less  affluent 
*  society ;  but  only  in  those  who 
>f  large  quantities  of  malt  or 
I  liquors,  for  amon^  the  ill-fed, 
irate,  and  hard  worked,  gout  is 
rd  of.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
I  people  who  consume  the  sour 
r  drmk  pure  spirits,  as  the 
jrermans,  and  Scotch,  are  sel- 
m  to  be  affected  by  this  disease ; 
se  who  take  large  quantities  of 
g,  sweet  wines  of  ^Portugal,  or 
much  malt  liquor,  as  the  aris- 
lorters,  draymen,  and  coal- whip- 
lis  country,  are  liable  to  it  in  an 
lanner. 

lEATMBNT  IS  divided  into  that 
le  paroxysm,  and  the  means 
uring  the  intervals  of  the  attack ; 
'  for  the  double  object  of  pre- 
h  recurrence,  and,  if  possible,  to 
i  the  poisonous  foxmaticms  pecu- 
i  disuse.  As  a  general  rule,  but 
Heine  is  required    durin?  the 

or  fit  of  the  gout.  Confining 
it»  if  young,  to  a  spare  diet ;  if  a 
r,  and  advanced  in  life,  by  mo- 
tile amount  and  quality  of  his 
avoiding  all  causes  of  irritation, 
he  limb  warm  and  quiet,  the 
iquil,  and  the  body  in  a  state  of 
re  the  most  important  general 
>  carry  out  these  intentions,  the 
bould  be  kept  warm  in  bed,  the 
ired  with  a  thick  layer  of  the 
ool  or  cotton,  the  whole  bein^ 
I  by  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  if 
carefully  suspended  by  a  broad 
Q  the  neck;  the  effect  of  the 
mg  to  keep  the  limb  in  a  kind 
rapour-bath,  that  material  keep- 
l  around  the  part,  all  the  moisture 
from  the  cuticle.    To  allay  any 


irritation  which  might  arise  from  crudities 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  a  five-grain 
blue  pill  may  be  given  every  other  night 
for  two  or  three  times,  followed  the  next 
morning  by  a  black  draught;  or  one  of 
the  following  pills  taken  every  night,  and 
a  seidlitz  powd^  every  morning.  Take 
of— 

Compound    colocynth 
pill I  drachm. 

Blue  pill  ....«!  drachm. 

Extract  of  henbane  .  1  scruple. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  12  pills.  To 
relieve  the  dry  heat  of  the  skin,  the 
following  diaphoretic  mixture  shoiUd  be 
given  frequently  during  the  night  and 
day,  while  the  patient  is  awake.  Take 
of— 

Bicarbonate  of  potass    2  drachms. 

Camphor  water  ...    4  oimces. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  .    .    i  ounce. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  .    (  ounce. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  •    3  ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron      .    .    2  drachms. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  every 
four  hours. 

When  the  bowels  are  naturally  sluggish,, 
and  the  presence  of  mudi  feculent  matter 
is  suspected,  a  more  powerful  purgative 
must  be  employed,  such,  for  instance,  aa 
the  following.    Take  of-— 

Powder^  aloes  ...  24  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  •  12  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb .    .  24  grains. 

Calomel    •    •    •    .    .18  grains. 

Soap     ......       sufficient  to 

make  a  mass,  which  divide  into  fifteen 
pills ;  two  to  be  taken  night  and  mom- 
mg  till  they  act  freely,  followed,  if  neces- 
sai^,  once  a  day,  by  a  black  draught. 

In  the  intervids,  the  treatment  consists 
in  a  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  animal  food,  fermented  liquors, 
and  other  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  ; 
the  adoption  of  a  vegetable  dietary,  if 
possible,  with  exercise,  the  use  of  the 
flesh-brush,  tonics,  aperients,  occasional 
chalybeates,  and  the  employment  of  the 
Bath  waters.  The  article  to  which  me- 
dical men  have  of  late  years  looked  with 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  treatment 
of  gout  in  this  period  of  the  disease  is- 
colchicum;  but  tnough  some  physicians 
profess  to  have  obtained  the  most  signal 
advantages  from  its  use,  others  have  been 
unable  to  realize  any  beneficial  results. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  given,  and  also  on  the  time 
of  taking  it. 

As  colchicum  is  a  medicine  often  at- 
tended with  great  risk  in  its  emplo^jmcnt^ 
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as  tho  best  means.  Three  months'  steady 
employment  of  the  above  remedies  wul 
generally  reduce  the  gland  to  an  almost 
natural  appearance,  ni  obstinate  cases,  or 
'where,  after  one  or  two  months'  un- 
steady use  of  the  ointment  and  mixture, 
there  is  no  perceptible  reduction  in  the 
tumoiir,  the  local  means  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  one  of  Pulvermacher's  belts 
or  necklaces  passed  round  the  thixiat, 
one  pole  of  the  belt  being  applied  flat  to 
the  spine  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
chain  carried  once  or  twice  round  the 
neck  and  over  the  goitre ;  and  the  pole  of 
the  other  extremity  placed  on  the  centre 
of  the  tumour.  See  Galyakism,  Me- 
dical. 

After  wearing  the  chain  for  eight  or  ten 
days  the  ointment  may  be  again  resumed 
for  another  week,  and  again  interrupted, 
to  make  wa^  for  the  Pulvermacher's  band ; 
and  so  on  in  alternation  till  the  cure  is 
effected 

GOLDEN  OINTMENT.~A  bright 
yellow  ointment,  made  by  finely  j)owdcr- 
mg  red  precipitate,  and  mixing  it  with 
spermaceti  omtment.  This  ointment, 
made  with  1  drachm  of  the  red  oxide  of 
mercunr  to  1  ounce  of  spermaceti  oint- 
ment, forms  an  admirable  application  for 
the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids, 
to  which  some  scrofulous  persons  are 
liable.  A  patent  medicine  under  the 
name  of  Grolden  Ointment  for  the  eyes 
is    precisely    the    same    as    that    given 

GokpHOSIS.— An  articulation  simi- 
lar to  a  nail  in  a  board.  The  articulation 
of  the  teeth  in  the  two  jaws. 

GONOERHCEA.— A  flowing  of  the 
seminal  secretion.  A  misnomer,  as  we 
shall  show  when  we  treat  of  this  disease 
under  the  letter  "V,  which  see. 

GOOSEBEEEY.— The  Bihes  grosau- 
laria,  as  this  grateful  and  wholesome  fruit 
is  botanically  called.  When  ripe,  the 
gooseberry  is  one  of  the  most  coohng  and 
refreshing  of  our  English  fruits,  and, 
besides  being  acidulous,  is  also  slightly 
laxative ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  Targe 
proportion  of  sugar  it  contains,  the 
gooseberry  makes  an  ex^llent  wine, 
which  greatly  resembles  champagne,  from 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  con- 
tains. 

GORGET.— The  name  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned instrument  used  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

GOULARD  EXTRACT,  oe.  GOU- 
LARD WATER.— A  name  given  to  a 
preparation  of  the  extract  of  lead  and 


water,  made  in  the  proportioii  <tf  \  mf> 
ounce  of  the  extract  of  lead  to  an  impeoiiL 
pint  of  distilled  water,  used  as  a  lotion  fii^ 
mflamed  eyes. 

GOULARD'S  OINTMENT.— A  codp 
ing  cerate,  either  made  by  mixing.fioilf 
powdered  sugar  of  lead  with  white  oMp^ 
ment,  or  by  rubbing  extract  of  lead  Into  thic 
ointment.  \ 

GOURD,  OS  VEGETABLE  KA«» 
ROW. — See  Pumfeut,  and  YsGiTABiii 
Massow.    a  good  edible  food.  >jr 

GOUT.— This  disease,  which  phyiieM 
have  classed  as  one  of  those  beloi^;inf  l|| 
diseases  of  the  blood,  has  long  been  a 
proach  to  the  practice  of  physic,  froa  i 
uncertain  and  erratic  manner  in  whidlj 
has  been  customary  to  treat  it; 
symptoms  being  regarded  as  the 
while  the  true  characters  of  the  oomj 
like  its  cause,  have  been  toofreqii 
lost  sight  of. 

The  modem  theory  of  the  cattsb  it 
it  depends  upon  some  specific 
principle  existmg  in  the  blood,  the  . 
sequence  of  a  faulty  assimilation  of  flj 
elements  of  nutrition,  and  that  such,  ql 
cumulating  in  the  blood,  finally  leads  J| 
that  chain  of  i^orbid  actions  to  which  li 
give  the  name  of  gout.    The 

Symptoms  commence  with  loss  of  l|b 
petite,  lassitude,  and  torpor,  witiiOoidii||| 
and  numbness  of  the  extremities,  alt^ 
nating  with  prickings  in  the  yxmk 
cramps,  fulness  of  the  veins,  and  tmHR 
faction  of  the  limb,  principally  of  the  ki 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  momii^;  (S 
paroxysm  usually  commences  with  an^Q 
cruciating  pain  in  the  ball  of  the  tHfl 
toe,  followed  soon  after  by  rigors,  un  4f 
most  acute  symptoms  of  intense  \xam 
perturbation,  till,  after  some  eightenli 
twenty  hours,  or  till  the  evening  ^| 
the  first  burst  of  pain,  the  suffering  oavij 
gradually  increased  to  a  point  ctf  eolil 
nating  agony,  the  pain  begins  sIowm 
abate,  a  perspiration  more  or  less  pBcW 
breaks  out  over  the  body,  and  the  paM 
is  enabled  to  draw  his  breath,  and  III 
that  his  tortures  have  passed  for  the  toN 
when,  the  racked  mind  and  exhanstedM 
released  £rom  their  stretch  of  tocoBMl 
the  freed  patient  falls  into  a  proAlMi 
sleep.  When  he  at  length  wakes  ftfll 
this  happy  oblivion,  he  finds  his  M 
shapely  limb  disfigured  out  of  all  leoottM 
tion  by  the  swelling  which  has  set  in,  n 
bv  the  inflamed  appearance  of  tiie  oaA 
'Kvetj  evening,  for  a  succession  of  ni|^ 
he  has  a  return  of  pain  and  fever,  Iml  M 
to  the  extent  of  the  first  attack,  wide 
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I  tiU  the  moming,  when  the  pain 
raubsides. 

st  attack,  with  the  nightly  return 
taoTysaif  but  less  severe  for  a 
lumber  of  occasions — sometimes 
w,  on  others  amounting  to  a  long 
f  returns — constitutes  what  is 
I  the  disease  of  gout.  Some  per- 
ipare  the  pain  of  an  attack  to 
1  the  bones  of  the  foot  dislocated 
ind  a  stream  of  hot  water  poured 
DsitiTe  parts.  Gout  was  at  one 
aght  to  be  a  disease  peculiar  to 
lid  luxurious ;  and  though  it  does 
|[uently  occur  in  those  who  live 
01  rich  dishes,  indulge  in  laree 
9  of  generous  wine,  and  take  litUe 
it  is  also  not  unfrequentlj  found 
e  harder- worked  and  less  affluent 
f  society ;  but  only  in  those  who 
of  large  quantities  of  malt  or 
3  liquors,  for  amons  the  ill-fed, 
erate,  and  hard  worked,  gout  is 
ird  of.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
9  people  who  consume  the  sour 
r  drmk  pure  spirits,  as  the 
Germans,  and  Scotch,  are  sel- 
im  to  be  affected  by  this  disease ; 
ise  who  take  large  quantities  of 
g,  sweet  wines  of  ^Portugal,  or 
much  malt  liquor,  as  the  aris- 
)ortcrs,  draymen,  and  coal-whip- 
iiia  country,  are  liable  to  it  in  an 
oanner. 

IBATMBNT  is  divided  into  that 
he  paroxysm,  and  the  means 
luring  the  intervals  of  the  attack ; 
r  for  the  double  object  of  pre- 
fc  recurrence,  and,  if  possible,  to 
3  the  poisonous  formaticms  pecu- 
B  dis^ise.  As  a  general  rule,  but 
dicine  is  required  during  the 
1  or  fit  of  the  gout.  Confining 
at,  if  young,  to  a  spare  diet;  if  a 
r,  and  advanced  in  life,  by  mo- 
the  amount  and  quality  of  his 
avoiding  all  causes  of  irritation, 
Uie  limb  warm  and  quiet,  the 
iquil,  and  the  body  in  a  state  of 
re  the  most  important  general 
o  carry  out  these  intentions,  the 
hould  be  kept  warm  in  bed,  the 
ered  with  a  thick  layer  of  the 
col  or  cotton,  the  whole  bein^ 
i  by  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  if 
carefully  suspended  by  a  broad 
tn  tiio  neck;  the  effect  of  the 
sing  to  keep  the  limb  in  a  kind 
vapour-bath,  that  material  keep- 
i  around  the  part,  all  the  moisture 
fronr  the  cuticle.    To  allay  any 


irritation  which  might  arise  from  crudities 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  a  five-grain 
blue  pill  may  be  given  every  other  night 
for  two  or  three  times,  followed  the  next 
moming  by  a  black  draught;  or  one  of 
the  following  pills  taken  every  night,  and 
a  seidlitz  powd^  every  moming.  Take 
of— 

Compound    colocynth 
pill I  drachm. 

Blue  pill  ....«!  drachm. 

Extract  of  henbane  .  1  scruple. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  12  pills.  To 
relieve  the  dry  heat  of  the  skin,  the 
following  diaphoretic  mixture  should  be 
given  frequently  during  the  night  and 
day,  while  the  patient  is  awake.  Take 
of— 

Bicarbonate  of  potass    2  drachms. 

Camphor  water  ...    4  oimoes. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  .    .    ^  ounce. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  .    (  ounce. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .    3  ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron      .    .    2  drachms. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonf uls  to  be  given  every 
four  hours. 

When  the  bowels  are  naturally  sluggish^, 
and  the  presence  of  mudi  feculent  matt«r 
is  suspected,  a  more  powerful  purgative 
must  be  employed,  such,  for  instance,  aa 
the  following.    Take  of-— 

Powder^  aloes  ...  24  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  .  12  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  24  grains. 

Calomel    •    •    •    •    .18  grains. 

Soap sufficient  to 

make  a  mass,  which  divide  into  fifteen 
pills ;  two  to  be  taken  night  and  mom- 
mg  till  they  act  freely,  followed,  if  neces- 
sai^,  once  a  day,  by  a  black  draught. 

In  the  intervids,  the  treatment  consists 
in  a  strict  regulation  of  the  diet,  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  animal  food,  fermented  liquors, 
and  other  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  ; 
the  adoption  of  a  vegetable  dietary,  if 
possible,  with  exercise,  the  use  of  the 
flesh-brush,  tonics,  aperients,  occasional 
chalybeates,  and  the  employment  of  the 
Bath  waters.  The  article  to  which  me- 
dical men  have  of  late  years  looked  with 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  treatment 
of  gout  in  this  period  of  the  disease  is- 
colchicum;  but  tnough  some  physiciana 
profess  to  have  obtained  the  most  signal 
advantages  from  its  use,  others  have  been 
unable  to  realize  any  beneficial  results. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  given,  and  also  on  the  time 
of  taking  it. 

As  colchicum  is  a  medicine  often  at- 
tended with  great  risk  in  its  employment), 
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it  should  onlj  be  taken  under  the  advice 
of*  a  medical  man,  and  never  given  till  the 
bowels  have  been  previously  well  acted 
on.  The  following  is  a  very  good  com- 
bination of  the  drug,  and  is  both  a  safe 
and  effective  preparation.    Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  .    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    2  drachms. 

Mint  water    ....    6  ounces. 
Mixj  and  add — 

Laudanum     ....    1  drachm. 

Wine  of  colchicum .     .    3  drachms. 
Mix :  one  tablespoonful  to  be  given  every 
four  or  six  hours  in  the  day. 

By  the  application  of  cold,  or  from  an 
injudicious  treatment,  gout  is  sometimes 
driven  from  the  surface,  or  the  extremities, 
and  suddenly  manifests  itself  by  attacking 
some  internal  organ,  causing  most  serious 
and  often  fatal  consequences.  In  this 
manner  when  it  attacks  the  stomach, 
there  are  violent  pains  in  that  organ,  in- 
creased by  pressure  on  the  part,  attended 
with  sic^ess,  vomiting,  and  a  sense  of 
faintness,  with  a  weak  and  fluttering 
pulse.  These  symptoms  should  be  imme- 
diately met  by  giving  half  a  drachm  of 
the  carbonate  of  soda  ui  a  cupful  of  warm 
water,  as  warm  as  it  can  be  drunk ;  and  if 
there  is  considerable  exhaustion,  by  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy,  or  else  Inr  a 
teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  a  wineglass 
of  cold  water ;  at  the  same  time  the  feet 
are  to  be  plunged-  into  a  mustard  foot- 
bath, while  a  mustard  poultice  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  else  a 
folded  flannel,  wrung  out  of  boiling  water, 
and  sprinkled  with  turpentine,  applied 
instead  of  the  poultice.  The  object  for 
which  these  remedies  are  employed  is  to 
draw  the  gout  from  the  stomach,  and  in- 
duce it  to  return  to  the  part  from  whence 
it  had  fled,  or  to  some  other  member  or 
locality  on  the  extremities. 

A  steady  course  of  tonics,  such  as  q^ui- 
nine  and  uron,  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  intervals,  with  exercise,  cold  bathing, 
and  friction  with  the  flesh-brush.  All 
acescent  wines,  particidarly  port  and 
claret,  are  to  be  avoided,  and  Madeira  and 
sherry  substituted;  while  those  accus- 
tomed to  malt  liquor  should  use  a  little 
pure  spirits  and  cold  water  as  a  beverage 
at  mcaJs. 

While  the  treatment  for  retrocedent 
eout,  or  that  form  of  the  disease  which 
flits  from  place  to  place,  is  to  commence 
by  giving  wann,  aromatic  stimulants,  as 
already  stated,  with  ammonia,  ether,  assa- 
foetida,  camphor,  and  musk,  if  necessary 
Assisted  by  mustard  and  turpentine. 


GOUTY  CONOREnOWS,  or  Chalk- 
stones,  as  these  earthy  deposits  are  popo^ 
larly  <»lled,  are  composed  of  wrote  rfsoit, 
which,  being  remarkably  insoli^le,  ul 
when  once  thrown  out  bv  the  vessels,  vai.' 
deposited  in  the  bursa  of  the  joints,  in  tbr 
ligaments,  and  cellular  tissue  under  1ii9 
cuticle,  extremely  difficult  to  remora  \if 
reabsorption.  It  is  the  deposition  of  thefS' 
earthy  particles  which  gives  that  singukv 
knotfy  and  disfigured  appearance  to  ttv 
fingers  and  toes  of  persons  habitual^ 
liable  to  gout.  The  only  agent  knows  W 
produce  any  effect  on  these  aepositians,  Irf 
causing  their  absoxption,  was  bensoMi 
acid,  but  that  had  to  be  given  in  sndfc 
large  and  repeated  doses  that  few  stomaela 
coiud  endure  the  remedy.  Nature,  hoi^ 
ever,  occasionally  effects  a  temporary  cm 
by  the  bursting  of  the  skin  over  the  &a^ 
tended  part,  and  by  liberating  a  petftel 
show  of  chalk-stones  of  all  sizes,  from  tiiii 
of  a  pin's  head  to  a  small  bean. 

Of  late  ]rears,  however,  the  profenioa 
has  found  in  galvanism  a  remedial  agail 
in  gout  of  singular  power  and  e£S.eM|K 
and  which,  by  means  of  Fulvermadien 
chain  bands  and  belts,  has  been  empk^ 
with  surprising  success,  both  in  allajiBi 
the  intense  pain  suffered  in  the  first  pal 
of  the  paroxysm,  and  subsequently  ii 
stimulatmg  the  vessels  to  absorb  the  dB> 
positions  thrown  out  in  old-standing  caM 
the  urate  of  soda.  In  the  acute  stufl 
of  the  disease  the  galvanism  generated  oly 
these  portable  batteries  has  the  effect  a 
not  only  subduing  the  pain,  and  thu 
obviating  the  necessity  for  opium,  bd 
almost  immediately  induces  a  deep  and 
refreshing  sleep.  The  wearing  a  belt  01 
band  of  a  sufficient  galvanic  poww  fix 
one  or  two  hours  is  frequently  sufficwBl 
to  effect  these  great  and  beneficial  resoBfi 
For  the  purpose  of  producing  absorptifflj 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  nuM 
and  continuous  current  of  the  gahairiB 
fluid  for  several  weeks.  According  as  4> 
gout  is  in  the  foot*  or  hand  will  depeno 
the  application  of  the  chain  or  beltj  iB 
either  case  one  pole  must  rest  on  the  sp^ 
while  the  length  of  the  belt  is  cai«J 
spirally  round  the  limb,  across  the  affecW 
part,  with  the  opposite  pole  resting  on  tl* 
tumefaction.  The  effect  of  these  galw^* 
bands  of  Mr.  Pulvermacher's  in  subdioy 
the  intense  pain  of  an  attack  of  gjou^  «■ 
inducing  a  deep  sleep  in  the  patient  ■•" 
fact  as  remarkable  m  a  scientific  as  in* 
curative  point  of  view.    See  GALVASlDlf 

MbDICJlIi. 

QOWLANWS  LOTION.— A  coeaneb* 
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me  jeers  aso  held  in  great  esteem  as  a 

mh  £)r  the  lace  in  cases  of  freckloe,  pi^- 

nle^  and  other  eruptivo  affections  of  the 

KUL  The  Gowland's  lotion  is  made  by 
adding  six  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate 
loevcij  pint  of  bitter  almond  emulsion. 

GEACISLIS.--A  long,  thin  flexor 
BBUcle  of  the  thigh. 

GRAINS  OF  PAEADISE,  or  Guinea 
G^ss. — ^A  variety  of  the  cardamoms, 
hown  in  the  shops  as  the  larger  corda- 
Bom  seeds,  the  om  j  difference  being  that 
fte  grains  of  paradise  are  sold  lo6so,  and 
fte  common  or  lesser  cardamoms  in  their 
.npiaics.  In  their  medicinal  properties 
OB  grains  are  similar  to  the  other,  being 
tvarm,  aromatic  carminative  and  stimu- 
kalt. 

GfiAX^VTE  COETEX.— The  bark  of 
(he  Fome^anatc,  which  sec. 

Gfi^lNULATION.— A  term  used  by 
■ngeons  to  express  the  growth  of  fleshy 
fine,  wliich  springs  up  in  wounds  and 
ileers  when  the  process  of  cure  is  being 
c&ctcd  by  the  second  intention.  It  is  so 
oiled  from  the  fact  of  the  flesh  springing 
19  in  separate  particles,  like  grains  or 
fnnules.  Occasionally,  when  the  system 
I  oat  ot  order,  and  the  part  weak,  the 
(nnulations  spring  up  with  remarkable 
Viidity;  when  such  is  the  case  they  ore 
ttUed  watery  granulations,  or  proud  ilesh. 
Ais  excessive  and  unhealthy  activity  is 
•Bily  corrected  by  a  weak  solution  of 
liliotone. 

GEAPES.    See  Vine. 

GBATIOLA  OEEICmALIS.— Hys- 
Np,  which  see. 

GBAVEDO.— A  medical  term  for  a 
*B«e  of  cold  and  oppression  in  the  head. 

GfiA'S^EL. — This  disease  is  frequently 
Prided  into  what  is  known  among  me- 
dial men  as  sed  and  white  sand,  from 
fte  colour  of  the  deposit,  the  symptoms 
king  alike  in  both  coses,  though  the 
wre  of  the  deposit  is  different,  and  the 
tBeahuent  opposite. 

Symptoms. — These  usually  commence 
^  a  dull,  heavy  pain  about  the  loins, 
^Miiness,  and  lassitude,  frequent  desire 
^  su^e  water,  accompanied  with  irrita- 
Wat  the  neck  of  the  oladdcr,  with  great 
iNn,  and  often  an  itching  feeling  in  the 
l^iBs.  The  digestion  is  more  or  less  im- 
fnred,with  flatulence,  constipation,  and 
•odit^  of  the  stomach ;  the  skm  feels  dry 
•od  feverish,  the  tonj^e  is  furred,  and 
^Ivre  is  occasional  thirst.  The  urine  is 
JBOttally  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  of  a 
9^i  specitic  gravity;  is  discharged  with 
fencfa  difficulty,  has  a  strong  smeU,  and 


often  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  throwing 
down,  from  within  an  hour  of  voiding,  a 
sandy  precipitate  or  powder,  sometimes 
red  or  pink,  sometimes  whit^,  and  occa- 
sionally partaking  of  both  colours. 

TREATMENT. — In  cases  of  Bed  Sand, 
or  gravel  of  a  red  or  pink  colour,  the 
chief  dependence  must  bo  placed  on  a 
strictly  vegetable  diet,  the  frequent  use  of 
diluents,  such  as  balm  tea  and  barley 
water,  in  which  about  10  or  15  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  potass,  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  are  to  bo  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours ;  or  10  drops  of  the  liquor  ^otasscd 
may  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  m  milk 
or  barley  water.  Gentle  exercise  should 
be  recommended  daily,  the  flesh-brush 
used  night  and  moming  over  the  loins, 
and,  as  a  general  drink,  soda  water,  or 
any  of  the  aerated  waters — the  saline 
springs  of  Carlsbad  being  regarded  us 
most  beneficial  in  this  form  of  gravel. 
The  composition  of  this  species  of  gravel, 
or  red  sand,  is  chiefly  lithate  of  ammonia 
and  lithic  acid. 

The  White  Sand  is  composed  of  the 
phosphates  of  ammonia,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  or,  as  it  is  chemically  termed,  tho 
triple  phosphates.  The  treatment  in 
this  form  of  gravel  demands  a  full  and 
generous  diet,  with  strict  attention  to  tho 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  frequent 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  the  mineral 
acids,  such  as  the  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
nitro-muriatic.  Tho  best  vehicle  in  which 
these  can  be  given  is  an  infusion  of  ca- 
momiles, quassia,  calumba,  or  wormwood, 
from  3  to  5  drops  in  a  cupful  of  the  in- 
fusion being  taken  four  times  a  day.  In 
all  cases  ot  gravel  the  bowels  must  bo 
kept  open,  and  tho  healthy  action  of  tho 
stomach  insured  bv  tonics  or  bitters.  A 
warm  bath  ^houla  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed, and  m  all  cases  the  flosh-brush 
used  to  promote  an  increased  action  of  the 
skin  over  the  loins.  Sometimes  the  gravel 
is  composed  largely  of  oxalic  acid,  in 
which  case  the  diet  must  be  so  regulated 
as  to  reject  all  substances  containing 
oxalic  acid.  When  a  lar^e  quanlitv  of 
gravel  is  long  retained  m  the  bladder, 
several  particles  adhere  together,  which, 
forming  a  nucleus,  attracts  other  particles, 
till,  finally,  a  calculus  or  stone  is  formed, 
leading  to  the  operation  of  breaking 
down,  Lithotrity ;  or  extraction,  Litho- 
tomy ^  which  see,  and  Stone. 

GilEEN  SICKNESS,  ok  CHLO- 
EOSIS. — This  is  a  disease  caused  by  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  due  quantity  of  red  globulca 
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initscoxnposition;  in  cdnsequence  of  which 
the  body  becomes  pale  and  emaciated. 

Symptoms. — Lutlessness  and  fatigue 
after  the  slightest  exertion,  pains  in  the 
back,  loins,  and  hips,  with  palpitations, 
flatulence,  and  acid  eructations.  The  appe- 
tite notoidj  fails,  but  becomes  so  depraved 
that  the  patient,  rejectin&all  natural  food, 
eagerly  devours  lime,  chalk,  slate  pencil, 
cinders,  and  things  of  the  most  opposite 
nature.  After  a  time  the  lips  become 
perfectly  white,  a  livid  areola  or  circle 
appears  round  the  eyes,  while  the  counte- 
nance assumes  a  greenish-yellow  hue,  from 
whence  the  name  of  the  disease  is  derived. 
The  feet  and  legs  finally  become  cold  and 
puffy,  or  oedematous,  and  a  state  of  low, 
hectic  fever  supervenes. 

The  TBEATMBNT  consists  in  supplying 
the  body  with  those  articles  which  will 
increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
blood,  and  restore  to  it  the  principles  of 
which  it  has  been  robbed  by  diseased 
action.  For  this  purpose  the  diet  should 
be  full  and  generous,  with  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  wine,  the  employment  of  iron, 
and  the  exhibition  of  tonics,  and  by  the 
employment  of  emmenagogues — such  as 
Griffith's  Mixture,  which  see— to  excite  a 
special  action  on  the  womb.  Besides 
these  means,  exercise,  without  fatigue,  is 
to  be  adopted,  salt  water  bathing,  the  free 
use  of  chalybeate  waters,  especially  those 
of  Tunbridge  Wells.  But  that  on  which 
the  greatest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  is 
the  agency  of  medical  galvanism,  the 
daily  transmission  of  shocks  through  the 
pubic  region,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
constant  wearing  of  one  of  Pulvermacher's 
galvanic  belts.  See  Galvanism,  Medi- 
cal, and  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

GBE  GOBY'S  POWDEB.— A  pre- 
scription  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  James 
Gregory,  of  Edinburgh.  The  Doctor  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequently  using  it  him- 
self, and  prescribing  it  so  largely  for  his 
patients,  that  in  time  every  chemist's 
shop  in  Scotland  prepared  it  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  It  is  a  very  excellent 
stomachic,  antacid,  and  carminative,  and 
mav  be  given  with  equal  confidence  to 
children  as  to  adults. 

Gregory's  powder  is  made  by  mixing 
intimately,  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  1 
ounce  or  part  of  powdered  Jamaica 
ginger,  2  ounces  or  parts  of  powdered 
rhubarb,  and  6  ounces  or  parts  of  cal- 
cined magnesia.  The  dose  is  from  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  in  a  little 
plain  or  peppermint  water,  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 


GBEGOET'S  PILLS.--The  cow 

pound  oolocynth  pilU  are  those  wfaieh,  ift 
Scotland^ass  under  the  name  of  Gfr^gnrfik 
pills.  When  properly  made,  and  not  lap 
kept,  this  is  one  of  me  best  laxative  Ml 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  may  be  tuiic 
with  safety  by  both  males  and  fenal% 
and  in  nearly  every  condition  of  the  ho^ 
The  dose  is  trova.  one  to  three  pills. 

GBET  POWDEB,  profesocndlf 
known  as  the  JECydrarffvrum  e,  Ckdtm 
This  v^xy  useful  mercurial  alterative  pM^ 
der  is  composed  of  mercury  and  ^tmk 
rubbed  together,  till  all  the  globules  of  » 
mercury  disappear,  the  whole  being  I9p 
duced  to  a  state  of  protoxide  of  meremy. 

Medical  PsoPEBTnu. — ^It  would  Imi 
impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  disetiSi 
and  ailments  in  which  grey  powder  wtf 
not  be  usefully  employed,  eiuier  akme  <m 
in  combination  witn  seammony  and  ikin 
barb.  Grey  powder  acts  as  an  altentiiib 
sialogog^e,and  as  an  aperient.  As  an  attv" 
ative  the  dose  is  from  1  to  2  grains;  aifl 
sialog^gue,  from  \  a  grain  to  1  grain,  ili 
combination  with  kino ;  and  as  an  aperioilb 
from  4  to  8  grains.     See  Quicksilvbb. 

GEIFFITH'S  MIXTUBK— A  v«ij 
highly  esteemed  emmenagogue  mixtuiA 
pitfticularly  serviceable  in  all  cases  m 
uterine  retention,  where  the  system  ii 
weak,  the  blood  poor,  and  the  bod|| 
debilitated, — such  as  in  chlorosis,  orgieefl 
sickness.    Take  of — 

Myrrh  (in  powder)  .    .    2  drachms. 

Sugar 2  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  potass     .    1  drachm. 
Sulphate       of       iron 

(purified)      ....  60  grains. 
Spirits  of  nutmeg    .    .    1  ounce. 

^  Water 18  ounces. 

Mix  the  myrrh,  potass,  and  sugar  togetfall 
in  a  mortar,  adoing  the  water  by  d^pmu 
lastly,  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  potf 
the  whole  into  a  bottle,  add  the  spint  S 
nutmeg,  shake  them  well  together,  aaj 
keep  the  bottle  closely  corked.  The  doit  ii 
two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

GITAIACUM.— The  resin  of  a  W«| 
Indian  ti^ee,  called  the  Jjianwm  t»<a^ 
plant  belonging  to  the  iTatural  oNbl 
Zyaophyllacea, 

Pbepasations. — The  forms  in  irM 
the  guaiacum — holy  wood,  or  wood  qf^k 
as  the  tree  is  differently  called — ^is  MM 
in  the  shops  are — first,  the  raspings  d 
the  wood  itself  {l^^um  guatacC^;  tiM 
resinous  gum  obtamed  from  the  wood 
{£fuini  ffvaiaci) ;  the  powder  of  this  gviB< 
resin  (jmlvis  guaiaci) ;  two  tinctures^  cof 
with  and  tlie  other  without  ammoaii 
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(fBCAM  fmaiaei)  ;    uid    tlia    miitun    i 
(■Mwujiiiatiiei)- 

ImClL    fSOFIBTlU    AID     UbEB.— 

Jltttpfqaimtiinuot  this  plant  Kot  in 
■•  Mnuar  on  the  hunun  ijttoia — 
M>lf,  M  k  diaplunctic,  to  produce 
|Mnlion  or  ■wealiiig;  and  wtutercr 

n  ilmj  tamat  i»  piodn««d  by  Uut 

B  oa  tha  nitigle.    Gnaiacum  ' 


a  mortar,  put  them  in  a  bottle,  and 


luenej  n 


[ii.    See  BnwtntiTisx. 

GUINEA. WOEU,  or  the  Filaria 
ediHensit,  ia  one  of  the  panait«a  infest- 
>g   tho   human   bod;   m   all   tropicol 

-■ —  though  ftoia  the  arealcr  fte- 
-  -'•■-'•.  it  i>  found  in  IVoetem 

Thii  reptile,  that  not 
unfrcquentl;  oitendi  to  the  length  of 
tin  feet,  has  a  blick  bead,  and  a  vhllo 
bodj,  tapering  to  a  Gne  point ;  the  aTenige 
diaioeter  14  one-twelfth  of  an  inch:  alto- 

e^tbct  it 


US 


tough. 


cularlj  in 


«rt»  in    all    alTectioni    of    the    skin, 

f^inlly  chror '         ■  -     *        _    . . 

Rptili^  and  pf 

h  gmt  actini 

*mra  moat  effeetivelj  in  Iho  latter  clasa 

rfdirooie  diMase,  for  which,  in  fact.  It 

'H  It  cne  time  regaided  ai  a  tptriflc. 


fremarkahlv  tenacioua  and 
poiwiu,  black  or  vhite, 
tropical  climatci,  if  expoacd 
.  to  tse  innuenee.  ace  liable  to  bo  inibctod 
with  these  pataaitos,  which  attack  the 
feet,  lags,  back,  or  any  part  of  the  bod; 

pofled  to  contain  the  embijo,  which  worka 
ita  way  under  the  akin,  wliere  it  lies  in  a 
Bsc  in  tho  cellular  tiatue,  giving  no  inita- 
tion  or  indication  of  ita  preaence  till 
developed  long  enough  to  eacape,  when, 
after  causing  much  boat,  pain,  and  annoj- 
ance  in  the  pact,  and  inducing  a  number 
I  of  pimplea.  the  head  appears  under  one 
I  of  the  eruptions.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  Guinea-worm  grows  at  the  rate  of 
'  an  inoh  a  week  till  it  acquires  its  full 
growth,  upon  which  it  perlbratea  the 
skin  at  one  of  tho  puatulea. 

The  TBEi.i]iBBT  oonsiats  in  making  an 
incision,  so  sa  to  cTpoeo  the  bead  of  the 
worn),  xinder  which  a  strip  of  adheaiTO 
piaster  ia  to  be  pasaed,  which  is  to  be 
used  ai  a  reel,  the  bod;  of  tho  reptile 
being  every  da^  wound  round  the  plaster 
till  the  whole  is  eitractod.     If  this  plan 


I  of  tho  skin,  (he  I  be  h 


be  being  a  cupful  th^ 

For  rheumatism  It  ia  cusiomar;  eiincr 
hltliB  10  grains  of  tho  powdered  cum  i 
•ilbstHapoonfulofmiUiofauljihurtlireB  , 
Kucs  a  day,  or  two  leaspoonfula  of  tho  i 
■avbirein  a  little  gruel  night  and  iDom- ' 
iXier  (wo  tablos^Kmfula  of  the  follon 
ij  miilure  throe  times  a  day.  and 
loniiKr'i  pill  night  and  morning. 

Wrt.rf  nffftuiiacuTn.—Tnie  of— 

Powdered  gum  nrahic  .     i  ilrscbo). 

Poirdered  gnaiocuni    ,    f  drachTn. 

1^  Pmtdaed  nitre   .    ,    ,    4  drachni. 

|lk  dawn  the 


viU  e; 


rhich   can  only   he    i 
and    suppuratieu. 


left   behind, 

by    poulticing    ano 

CSIOOEB. 

GOLLBT,— The 
pharyni,  and   tbo   connecting 


ides  smoothly  |  the 


f  tbo 

_, ._.    .  „        hmus 

m  tho  mouth  and  the  stomach ;  in 
ir  words,  tho  Qrtt  portion  of  the  ali- 
itarjcaml.  The  aw>phagUB,  or  gullet, 
long,  muscular  tube,  commencmg  at 
end  of  tbo  pharynl,  and  terminating 
Ihe  aptH''"'  or  upper  ond  of  the 
itomach. 
The  gullet  is  composed  of  three  c( 


ir  most  unportant,  called  tl 
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muscular  coat,  consists  of  three  sets  of 
muscles,  the  fibres  of  each  set  running 
in  different  directions;  that  is,  one  set 
runs  roimd  the  tube  in  regular  lines,  the 
transverse;  another  holds  a  straight 
downward  direction,  or  iha perpendicular ; 
and  the  third  a  diagonal  course,  or  the 
oblique.  A  continuation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  invests  the 
gullet,  receiving  the  name  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  food,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  article  on  Digestion,  having  been 
prepared  bj  the  mouth,  teeth,  and  salivary 
glands,  is  carried  by  the  act  of  swallowing 
or  deglutition  into  the  pharynx  and  top 
of  the  gullet,  along  which  it  passes  to  the 
stomach,  not  by  its  weight,  or  like  a 
substance  dropped  down  a  well,  which 
iinds  the  bottom  by  mere  gravitation,  but 
is  grasped  in  succession  by  the  different 
muscles  of  the  owran,  and  propelled  by 
muscular  action  along  the  tube.  As  the 
upper  part  of  the  gimet  is  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  whole  length,  it  is  at  that 
spot  where  obstructions  during  swallow- 
ing most  frequently  occur, — an  accident 
which  generally  results  from  hasty  eating, 
and  an  attempt  to  swallow  before  the 
food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated. 
Children,  in  their  attempt  to  swallow 
small  potatoes,  plum  stones,  pieces  of 
apple,  or  undivided  masses  of  meat,  are 
very  liable  to  an  accident  of  this  kind, 
when,  as  the  obstruction  presses  forward 
on  that  portion  of  the  windpipe  where 
the  rings  are  not  perfect,  all  air  is  cut 
off  from  the  lim^s,  and  the  person  is  in 
danger  of  suffocation,  unless  the  obstruction 
is  immediately  removed.  If  this  is  not 
effected  by  giving  the  person  a  sharp 
slap  between  the  shoulders,  the  lingers 
should  be  instantly  inserted  into  the 
mouth,  and  the  article,  if  possible, 
gasped  and  pulled  out.  If,  however, 
it  has  enrtcred  the  gullet,  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  that  means,  the  head  is  to 
be  bent  back  so  as  to  place  the  throat  on 
the  stretch,  and  a  probang,  properly 
greased,  passed  down  the  guUct,  and  the 
object  pushed  into  the  wider  part  of  the 
tube.  As  a  probang  is  seldom  to  be  met 
with,  an  uncut  quul,  greased,  and  care- 
fully passed  in  the  same  manner,  will 
answer  equally  well;  or  a  thin  slip  of 
whalebone,  about  a  foot  long,  as  thick 
round  as  a  pen,  and  to  tho  ^id  of  which 
a  little  pad  of  linen  has  been  securely 
tied,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  a  fish-bone  lodges  in  the  gullet, 
a  few  small  masses  of  the  crumb  of  new 
bread  should  be  swallowed  in  succession, 


like  piUs,  till  the  cause  of  irritatum  ir 
carried  forward.  Sometimes,  when  tiv 
bone  is  visible,  it  may  be  easily  remorsd 
by  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps ;  but  this  ii 
an  operation  which  only  a  medical  ma 
could  perform.  The  muscles  of  the  goSai 
are  liable  to  spasms,  producing  pain,  ml 
a  sense  of  a  round  b«ill  being  lodged  k 
j  tho  passa^ :  this  is  particularly  the  eoiF 
■  in  hysteria,  and  may  generally  be  OTcav 
come  by  slapping  the  person  between  tbif 
shoulders,  or  throwing  cold  water  sudden^ 
in  his  face. 

GUM. — A  vegetable  substance  fooal. 
in  many  plants,  and  a  primary  form  of  al 
vegetable  textures.  Gum  is  solul^  IB. 
water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  is  cheudp 
cally  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  vA 
oxygen,  resembling  in  its  principles  stan^ 
and  sugar ;  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  te 
heat-promoting  foods.  There  are  serenl 
varieties  of  gums,  but  tho  purest  of  aline 
those  yielded  by  the  Acacia  vera,  of  whidi 
the  gum  arabio  is  the  finest  and  best  Aa 
a  medicinal  agent,  gum  is  highly  useful  aa 
a  demulcent  in  cases  of  colds,  to  shield  tilvB 
membrane  of  the  larvnx,  fauces,  and 
(Bsophagus  from  the  imitation  of  the  air. 
Gum,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  called 
Mucilage,  which  see. 

GUMS,  THE.— Tho  name  given  to  tha 
elastic  cellular  tissue  and  mucous  mem- 
brano  running  round  either  jaw,  and  corap- 
ing  the  alveolar  processes,  or  cells  whiA 
contain  the  teeth.  The  gums  are  liaUa 
to  several  diseases,  such  as  infiammati<BL 
ulceration,  scurvy,  and  abscesses,  cauaaa 
either  by  the  cutting  of  the  teeth  (boUi  ia 
infancy  and  adult  age),  from  the  irritatioa 
of  decayed  teeth,  and  &om  many  cautf 
which  affect  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  gnmik 
the  application  of  one  or  two  leeches^  wifc 
some  mild  aperient  medicine ;  a  low  all* 
farinaceous  diet,  and  frequently  waahilff i 
the  mouth  with  warm  water,  will  iii 
general  be  found  sufficient  to  restore  theK 
to  a  healthy  state.  In  applying  leedai 
to  the  gums,  the  proper  leech-gl^  ahonUl' 
always  be  employed,  or  a  large  gooi^ 
quill  may  be  extemporized  into  an  artidt 
to  answer  the  same  purpose,  bymaldngi 
small  opening  at  the  end  for  the  head  d 
the  leech  to  come  through,  and  by  cutt^ 
out  a  piece  &om  the  side,  near  the  pita* 
and  feather,  to  admit  it  into  the  tube. 

For  the  scorbutic  affection  to  whidi  ^ 
gums  are  liable,  ^ee  Scubvt. 

One  of  the  most  pdnfiQ  affecti(B)a  « 
the  guma  are  those  tedious  absoeafl 
known  as  gum-boils,  which  generally  ^' 
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egad  from  some  derangement  of  the 
kndfl,  or  depraved,  state  of  the  stomach, 
ne  ireatmetU  of  gum-boils  consists  in 
functing  the  state  of  the  f^stem  on  which 
ftej  dej^nd,  and  by  encouraging  the 
isBMitian  of  the  abscess  by  a  hot  poultice 
m  the  che^  or  jaw,  and,  as  it  approaches 
Bitarity,  by  a  roasted  fig  cut  open  and 
flteed  hot  over  the  swelling,  and,  as  soon 
H  Ae  abscess  points,  by  opening  it  with 
•Intooiy  or  smop  penknife,  ana,  finally, 
Wmoouragixig  the  discharge  by  washing 
w  mouth  often  with  hot  water.  See 
■Iheush,  and  Tebthutg-. 

!Die  gums  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  sys- 
Ib  axe  always  of  a  florid  colour,  pale  in 
nuBmia  and  chlorosis,  livid  wh^  the 
kom  are  much  oppressed  and  breathing 
ii  lifficttlt,    and   swollen  and   dark  in 

GUM,  SED.    See  Inpjlsis,  Diseases 

41. 

,  GUXSHOT  WOUNDS.— This  subject 
jm  purely  a  branch  of  miUtary  surgery 
Hat  we  shall  only  give  a  few  general 
<ineti(ms  how  to  treat  an  accidental  in- 
jinr  from  firearms. 

ff  the  wound  bleeds  much  it  must  be 

4oiiged  with  cold  water,  not  only  to 

fMck  the  hffimorxhago,  but  to  cleanse 

Jtrfany  sand  or  dirt  that  may  have  been 

toned,  mto  it ;  the  patient's  anxiety  must 

it  the  same  time  be  soothed,  and  u  there 

k  Biaeh  exhaustion,  a  Uttlo  wine  and 

^tor  is  to  be  given,  or  a  few  drops  of 

foits  of  lavender  in  water.    W  hen  a  ball 

*bits  of  doth  are  carried  into  the  wound, 

iejr  must  bo  carefully  removed  by  the 

wing  forceps,  or  by  the  fingers.     If, 

Wmrer,  they  are  too  deep  to  be  reached 

without  causing   much   suffering,   they 

^Ht  be  left  till  suppuration  sets  in,  when 

^will  generally  oecomc  loosened  and 

^eed  towards  the  opening.    When  the 

deeding  has  been  stopped,  a  pledget  of 

Ift^  or  a  slip  of  pihne  soaked  in  cold 

*fetar,  is  to  oe  applied  to  the  part,  and 

^patient  kept  pertectly  t^uiet,  the  simple 

Hilar  dressings  bising  contmued.    If  there 

I  much  pain  and  restlessness,  a  dose  of  1 

(  8  grains  of  opium  should  be  given,  and 

then,  after  a  few  days,  inflammation  sets 

Q,  the  dressing  should  consist  of  luke- 

Vttm  water,  and  when  suppuration  com- 

iWBoes,  the  process  is  to  be  encouraged 

^  waim  poultices,  and,  if  necessary,  xmld 

ttnolating  lotiozis,  tiU  all  the  ibreign 

bedieB  have  been  discharged.    During  the 

^hole  process  the  patient  must  be  kept 

bv,  the   bowels   well  acted  on,   great 

^nietude  obsesved,  and  an  opiate  given  at 


bedtime,  if  there  is  much  restlessness  and 
want  of  sleep.  Throughout  the  whole 
treatment,  simplicity  is  the  great  source 
of  success,  nature  being  allowed  every 
opportunity  of  assisting  the  cure.  When 
the  bone  has  been  spHntered  by  a  ball, 
amputation  almost  always  becomes  neces- 
sary.   See  Wounds. 

GUTTA.— The  Latinfor  a  Drop,  which 
see 

GUTTA  SESENA.    See  Amaurosib. 

GUTTA  PEBCHA.— The  concrete 
gum-resinous  juice  of  the  IsonandaguUa, 
a  tree,  native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  gutta  percha  is  obtained  by  felling 
the  largest  trees,  stripping  off  the  bark, 
and  collecting  the  juice  that  exudes  from 
the  denuded  trunk  and  branches  in  plan- 
tain leaves ;  the  juice  so  obtained,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  soonbecomes  a  concrete 
mass. 

When  brought  to  this  countij  in  crude 
masses  of  several  pounds  weight,  it  is 
purified  by  boiling  water,  and  by  means 
of  powerful  machinery  roUed  into  sheets, 
And  fashioned  into  utensils  and  appliances 
of  every  shape  and  kind ;  and  owin  ^  to  its 
plastic  capabilities,  its  resistance  of  water 
— being,  in  fact,  waterproof, — and  its  non- 
conducting properties,  gutta  percha  has 
become  an  article  of  immense  value  and 
importance,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but  in 
all  the  purposes  of  daily  life. 

GYPSUM.— An  earth  largely  used  in 
the  arts ;  a  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
a  preparation  of  chalk  water,  and  sulphuric 
acid.  When  ^[ypsum  is  exposed  to  heat, 
its  water  is  driven  o£^  and  a  powdery  sub- 
stance obtained,  known  as  Plaster  of  Paris. 
It  is  only  used  professionally  for  taking 
casts  of  lucers,  malformations,  and  masks 
for  phrenological  and  surgical  purposes. 
See  Lime. 


H 

H. — ^The  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  as  a  numeral,  with  the  Bomans,  stood 
for  200,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  thus  (h)) 
for  200,000;  while  with  the  Greeks  it 
signified  8. 

HABIT. — ^A  term  used  by  medical  men 
to  express  a  certain  condition  of  bodv, — as 
a  state  of  repletion  or  excess,  called  a 
plethoric  or  full  habit  of  body,  or  a  condi- 
tion of  reduced  health  and  vigour.  Where 
no  provision  is  made  for  an^hing  beyond 
the  mere  exigencies  of  life,  such  a  state^ 
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the  opposite  of  the  former,  is  denominated 
A  spare  habit  of  body.  The  term  is  also 
used  in  a  moral  sense, — as  good  or  bad, 
evil,  vicious,  or  depressed  habits, — ^but  with 
such  an  interpretation  this  work  has 
nothing  to  do. 

HADDOCK.— A  well-known  fish,  easy 
of  digestion,  light,  and  nutritious.  The 
haddock,  like  all  white-fleshed  fish,  is 
almost  destitute  of  oil ;  the  great  difference 
from  the  flesh  of  birds  and  animals  lying 
in  their  larger  proportion  of  water ;  thus, 
in  100  parts  of  cod,  and  such  kinds  of  fish, 
there  are  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  water 
to  twenty  of  nutritive  matter,  the  latter 
consisting  of  fourteen  parts  of  albumen 
and  six  or  gelatine.    See  Invalids,  Food 

OF. 

H.^MA. — A  Greek  word,  signifying 
blood,  and  from  which  root  nearly  all  the 
following  words  arc  derived. 

H^MATEMESIS.— Vomiting  or 
spitting  of  blood :  a  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  stomach;  a  fact  generally  dis- 
tingidshed  by  the  dark  colour  and  nature 
of  the  blood  thrown  up,  and  by  its  being 
often  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  only  other  disease  that  can 
be  confounded  with  this  is  haemoptysis, 
or  the  spitting  of  blood  from  the  htngt* 
SeeVoMiTiKo  op  Blood. 

HJBMATOCELE.— A  tumour  turgid 
with  blood;  a  soft,  discoloured,  or  livid 
tumour  or  swelling  of  one  or  other  of  the 
testicles ;  the  result  of  kicks  or  blows,  or 
other  injuries,  by  which  the  blood  from 
some  ruptured  vessel  is  poured  out  between 
the  coats  of  the  scrotumy  causing  a  lar^e, 
painful,  and  fluctuating  swelling,  which 
has  in  general  to  be  treated  like  the 
disease  called  hvdrocele,  by  pxmcturing 
the  testicle,  and,  by  means  oi  a  silver  tube, 
drawing  off  the  effused  fluid. 

HEMOPTYSIS.— A  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes,  and 
generally  distinguished  by  its  bright, 
florid  appearance,  and  by  bein^  frothy, 
and  mixed  with  mucus  and  sahva.  See 
Spitting  op  Blood. 

H^MOBEHOIDS.    See  Piles. 

H^MOBBHAGE.— A  discharge  of 
blood  from  any  part,  whether  spontaneous 
or  caused  by  accident.  The  blood  effused 
from  a  wound  in  battle,  from  an  opera- 
tion, or  the  accidental  puncture  of  the 
finger  with  a  knife,  is  equally  called  a 
hsemorrhage.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
subject,  surgeons  have  divided  hsemor- 
rhage into  the  internal  and  the  external. 
Of  these  the  internal  are  the  most  im- 
'portant,  as  we  have  no  satisfactory  means 


of  knowing  exactly  the  amoimt  of  IM 
lost,  the  oiHy  guide  being  its  exhanstd 
effects  on  the  pulse.  Of  these,  ^e  mei 
important  are  bleeding  from  tiie 
or  from  the  lungs.  The  internal 
rhages  that  occur  from  gunshot 
stabs  with  small  swords,  or  .bajonii 
belong  entirely  to  military  surgery;  ir4 
the  external  haemorrhages  from  accidiii 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  aztaa 
Wounds,  and  Varicose  Veins,  whidi 
As  general  rules  in  all  cases  of  bk 
however,  the  following  directions 
be  complied  with.  When  the  blood  ^ 
poured  out  in  any  considerable  qoBBlil 
the  trunk  of  the  nearest  artery  snoiiNn 
compressed,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  sum^l 
the  part,  and  give  time  for  the  u^iBt 
vessels  to  be  tied.  Thus,  when  the  fiogi 
or  hand  are  the  parts  from  whcmee  ■ 
bleeding  flows,  pressure  should  be  imI 
on  the  arteries  of  the  wrist,  pj 
on  the  vessel  where  the  pulse  is 
felt.  If  above  the  hand,  pressure 
be  made  on  the  brachial  artery,  o 
artery  of  the  arm,  at  about  a  third 
the  shoulder.  In  the  same  manneTi- 
the  lower  extremities  are  injured, 
arteries  must  be  compressed  in  the  i  ^ 
way,  either  by  the  hand,  a  bandage^^ 
by  a  proper  apparatus.     See  Tovn 

QUET.  i 

If  the  artery  from  whidi  the  UUl 
escapes  is  a  large  one,  it  must,  what  4 
hsemorrhage  hiui  been  suppressed  byiffi 
sure,  be  caught  by  a  pair  of  sharp-pondl 
forceps  or  a  tenaculumy  gently  pulled  M 
a  short  distance,  and  so  kept  tifl  4 
assistant  ties  it  with  a  piece  of  mSk4 
common  household  thread,  as  dirsoli 
under  Amputation,  which  see.  B 
arteries  only  require  to  be  tied,  and  fiH 
will  always  be  known  by  the  blood  isaNl 
from  them  in  jerks  or  leaps,  and  bdi^ 
a  brighter  colour;  while  from  vemt : 
flows  like  water,  and  is  dark  in  ookii 
The  one,  two,  or  three  arteries,  aceoidll 
to  the  importance  of.  the  injiuy,  hiftt 
been  secured,  the  wound  is  to  be  waiU 
with  a  sponge  and  cold  water,  closed,  iri 
the  edges  of  the  cut  or  laceration  M 
together,  either  by  stitches  or  strips  of  il 
hesive  plaster,  and  the  part  enveloped  Ij 
pledget  and  loose  bandage.  lii  cases  m 
more  trifling  nature,  the  flow  of  UM 
may  be  checked  by  title  application  jjj 
styptics,  or  powerful  astrmgents.  w 
these  there  are  many  articles  in  use^  M 
few  that  ai^  absolute  reliuice  osb  H 
placed  in.  Burnt  alum,  caustic,  Frifl^ 
balsam,  and  ice,  or  the  application  of  ooUp 
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m  ammg  those  most   generallj  used. 
AtSnrnoa^  and  Woukds. 

HAG^QIS.— A  favourite  Scotch  dish,— 
Uied,  it  may  be  called  a  national  one, — 
kkviuefa,  however  sayoury  to  the  nostrils 
vbi  lint  opened  for  the  meal,  requires 
M  joang  and  vigorous  appetites  to 
4fHfc  without  subsequent  reproach  or 
fawweiiiciice.  The  haggis  is  made  by 
■■dng  Ssufy,  after  long  boiling,  a  lamb 
•  Mini  plu^  heart,  &c.,  mixing  this 
aim  scorched  oatmeal,  onions,  a 
quantity  of  beef  suet,  salt,  pepper, 
some  good  strong  stock  or  gravy,  and 
ting  the  whole  into  a  sheep's  paunch 
ifeomaeh,  carefully  tied  at  ooth  ends, 
~cf  whidi  it  fills  about  two-thirds,  the 
of  the  space  being  left  for  the  ex- 
I  of  the  steam  generated  by  the 
to  which  it  is  subjected  for  three 
hours. 
fiAIB>  THE.  —  This  tcgumentary 
~  ige  of  the  body  appertains  more 
/  to  the  skin  than  to  any  tissue 
jirt  of  the  animal  frame,  as  it  takes 
100^  nourishment,  and  diseases  from 
investing  structure,  and  ranks  with 
boms,  hoof,  and  nails  of  animals. 
hiir  is  a  dry,  elastic,  insensible,  fila- 
texture,  common  as  a  more  or 
I  eomplete  covering  to  all  warm-blooded 
li,  each  individual  hair  or  filament 
eneloBed  in  a  cellular  membrane, 
ing  a  root  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
with  a  nerve,  artery,  and  vein; 
>,  or  starting-point  of  each  hair, 
I  iti  vessels  of  nutrition,  being  enclosed 
Ikio^Miile,  which  contains  a  fluia  specially 
[Wflstud  to  its  preservation;  the  colour 
Mtte  hair,  its  harshness  or  pliability, 
MBding  upon  a  jieculiar  colouring 
secreted  beneath  and  around  the 
or  glands,  from  which  the  hairs 

Bendes  acting  as  a  warm,  elastic,  non- 

g  covering  to  the  lower  animals, 

[tbhnr  in  man  is  not  only  an  adornment 

Ui  body,  but  a  substance  affording 

i  aeeial  and  great  benefits.    It  ac^ 

t  watch  and  protection  to  his  head, 

IfBding  it    in   a   remarkable   manner 

fifei  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the 

J  of  electricity ;  and  when  allowed 

l^grow  in  sufficient  quantity  round  the 

jjitdi  and  over  the  throat  and  chest,  no 

l^jidrtaets  as  a  protection  to  the  organs 

WlMrtL   The  total  absence  of  pulmonary 

il^etioiui  among  the  people  of  Kussia  and 

^ass  noiihem  countries  of  Europe  where 

^  hair  is  allowed  to  cover  the  chest  and 

%nat— those  parts  always  being  exposed 
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to  tbe  heats  of  summer  and  the  snows  of 
winter — is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
sanitary  advantages  of  hair  in  such  parts. 
Its  uses  on  the  eyebrows  and  eyelids  have 
been  already  shown,  while  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  on  which  it  is  found  it 
has  special  purposes  and  requirements, 
one  oi  the  most  important  of  which  is  to 
lessen  the  hurt  of  friction  and  prevent 
chafing.  Apart  from  the  adornment  and 
utility  of  the  hair,  the  study  of  this 
investment  of  the  body  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  science  of  phy- 
siology, as  by  its  colour,  length,  and 
texture  we  are  enabled  to  classify  the 
different  races  of  men.  Colour  greatly 
influences  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the 
light  or  flaxen  being  regarded  as  the 
finest,  and  the  black  as  the  coarsest. 
The  average  length  of  a  man's  beard  is 
ten  inches,  and  of  a  woman's  hair  about 
thirty  inches;  in  many  cases,  however, 
this  length  in  cither  case  is  groatly  in- 
creased. The  colour  of  the  hair  fumost 
always  corresponds  with  the  colour  of  the 
iris,  and  the  darker  the  hair  the  stronger 
is  the  physical  endurance  of  the  body. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  frtime  which 
will  sooner  show  the  consequences  of 
neglect  or  dirt  than  the  hair;  for  inde- 
pendent of  what  it  may>suffer  from  any 
affection  of  the  skin,  the  hair,  particularly 
of  the  head,  is  perpetually  attracting  dust 
and  impurities,  which,  by  blocking  up  the 
pores  of  the  skin  or  scalp,  and  retarding 
or  cutting  off  the  flow  of  natural  secretion, 
soon  deteriorates  and  injures  the  whole 
crop.  To  keep  it  in  a  state  of  healthy 
and  pliant  vigour,  the  hair  should  be  well 
combed  and  brushed  every  day,  not  oidy 
to  remove  the  obstructing  scun  and  dust 
which  collects  about  the  part  where  the 
shaft  of  the  hair  issues  from  the  bulb- 
case,  but  to  stimulate  the  vessels  to 
supply  each  filament  with  its  natural  oil. 

HAIB,  DISEASES  OF.— As  a  general 
rule,  the  diseases  of  the  hair  are  only 
symptomatic  of  affections  of  the  skin, 
very  few  of  them  resulting  from  a  special 
infirmity  in  the  hair  itself.  The  most 
important  of  such  affections  is  baldness. 
This  disease,  whether  complete  or  partial, 
— that  is,  affecting  the  whole  bodv,  or  only 
showing  itself  in  patches  of  baldness  on 
the  scalp, — ^may  occur  at  all  ages,  and  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  many  months ;  the  skm  at  the 
same  time  may  appear  natural,  or  it  may 
be  of  an  unnaturally  white  chsuracter. 

The  cause  of  baldness  is  a  diseased  state 
of  the  follicles  of  the  hair,  by  which  the 
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bulbs  are  impoveruhed,  and  finally  dried 
up  or  Tvithered,  after  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  hair  from  that  follicle  ever  to  shoot 
up  again.  When  the  glands  or  follicles 
of  the  hair  are  once  destroyed,  no  a^/ica- 
tion,  however  stimulating^,  will  restore 
them  or  the  hair  they  shoiHd  nourish. 

The  CAUBES  of  this  disease  are  very 
numerous, — wearing  tight  hats,  and  the 
long  confinement  of  the  perspiration  of 
the  head,  great  heat  falling  continuously 
on  the  head,  the  application  of  phos- 
phorus or  other  chemical  preparations  of 
strength,  or  whatever  debilitates  the 
virility  of  the  system;  and  in  females  it 
is  often  produced  by  wearing  false  hair  or 
fronts. 

TsEATMENT. — THs  should  commence 
by  cutting  the  hair  short,  but  not  shaving 
the  scalp ;  washing  the  head  with  borax 
and  water;  and  then,  after  night  and 
morning  combing  and  brushing  it  well, 
so  as  to  open  uie  pores  of  tne  scalp, 
rubbing  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  follow- 
ing preparation.    Take  of — 

Castor  oil 2  ounces. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds 10  drops. 

Oil  of  rosemary  ...  2  drachms. 
Mix.  Every  fortnight  the  head  may  be 
re-washed  with  a  solution  of  borax,  and 
after  a  short  rest  the  application  renewed. 
Dr.  Burgess  recommends  fumigating  the 
scalp  and  parts  a£fected  by  the  vapour  of 
iodine,  sulphur,  mercury,  or  benzoin,  by 
means  of  a  pecidiar  apparatus.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  medical 
galvanism  appliedby  Fulvermacher'sbands 
would  act  as  a  far  more  effectual  stimulant 
than  that  produced  by  any  kiad  of  fumi- 
gation. 

For  the  faUing  off  of  the  hair,  and  that 
general  thinness  of  the  head  to  which 
females  are  so  frequently  Uable,  especially 
after  illness  or  confinement,  the  same 
general  rules,  as  respects  frequent  comb- 
mg  and  brushing,  must  be  observed,  and 
if  there  is  much  scurf  about  the  roots  of 
the  hedr,  a  solution  of  borax  is  to  be  used 
in  the  commencement  to  cleanse  the  scalp, 
and  when  perfectly  dry,  the  following 
application  used  night  and  morning. 
Take  of— 

Spirits  of  rosomaxy     .    2  ounces. 

Oil  of  nutmegs  ...  30  drops. 

Oil  of  lavender  ...  10  drops. 

Tincture  of  cantharidcs    ^  ounce. 
Mix.    If  this  should  prove  too  stimulat- 
ing, it  is  only  to  be  used  once  a  day,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  xuixed  in  the  hand  with 
a  litUe  pomatum. 


Gray  Haib  is  a  natural  result  of  • 
vancing  years  and  weakening  powt 
changing  the  natural  pigmeKt,  or  eoloi 
ing  matter  of  the  hair,  &om  a  dadc  fi 
light  hue,  and  thereby  influmcuig  i 
colour  of  the  hair.  The  parts  of  the  bo 
on  which  gray  hairs  first  show  tl^gmffl^ 
are  the  temples,  so  called  from  the  Ld 
word  tempua,  tune.  As  there  can  be. 
permanent  correction  for  a  natural  on 
and  a  declension  of  strength,  it  woidd- 
folly  to  attempt  to  rem^y  an  inemii 
misfortune,  if  what  should  be  a  znaA 
reverence  and  respect  oaa  be  so  oiQ 
It  is  only  in  the  young,  and  whei«^  £h 
fright  and  anxiety,  ue  hair  has  p 
maturely  lost  its  natural  hue,  that  p 
remedies  as  a  more  generous  livio^  < 
ercise,  cold  bathing,  electricity  ox  aA 
nism,  and  early  hour^  offer  any  cui 
of  affording  benefit. 

To  those  who  have  not  tibe  eounfB 
contemplate  the  approach  of  age,  or  wh 
vanity  exceeds  their  discretion,  there  m. 
alternative  but  that  of  resorting  to  t 
not  always  flattering,  and  sometimeii 
jurious,  plan  of  using 

HAIR-DYES.— fiany  articles  aroa 
vended  under  this  name,  some  beii^  fl 
greatly  -extolled  £or  their  effioaojr :  ill 
them,  however,  depend  upon  the  nita 
of  silver,  or  other  minerals,  for  whafca 
colour  thejr  impart.  For  ordinary  1^ 
hair,  corabing  it  frequently  with  aJ| 
comb  will  in  time  impart  a  dark  Yxm 
the  hair ;  the  process,  however,  is  a  tp 
one.  The  following  are  the  most  dSbota 
of  ordinary  hair-dyes.    Ist.  Take  of— , 

Hydrosulphuretof  am- 
monia    ......    1  ounoe. 

Solution  of  potass  •    •    3  draehim* 

Distilled  water  ...    1  ounce. 
Mix  in  one  bottle,  marked  N0..I. 
Take  of— 

Nitrate  of  silver     «    .    1  dnKhm. 

Distilled  water  ...    2  ounets 
Dissolve  in  a  bottle,  and  mark  If  Ob  %  ■ 

A  quantity  of  No.  1  is  to  be  applild/ 
the  hair  by  means  of  a  tooth  or  iuul>bril 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Tke  li 
is  then  to  be  laid  in  folds,  and  the  Mi 
tents  of  No.  2  applied  to  the  damp  bri 
so  that  every  particle  of  the  hair  mKjk 
moistened.  Care  must  be  taken,  in-i^^ 
ing  No.  2,  that  none  is  spilt  on  thelA^ 
or  face,  as  a  blade  nuok  is  eertaislB 
follow.    2nd.  Take  of^ 

Quicklime     ....    loiuse* 
Slake  it,  by  sprinkling  a  few  drcpi  v 
water,  and  add— 

litharge   .    .    •    «    .    doanctf. 

floU 
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IGx  tboroaglilj,  and  sift.  When  about 
to  be  used,  mix  a  portion  in  a  saucer,  with 
I  little  boiliBg  water,  stinrng  with  a  knife 
tin  of  tibo  consistencnr  of  a  thick  paste ; 
tk  ludr  is  then  to  be  laid  in  layers  or 
ftkl%  and  ihe  composition  placed  along 
fle  loots  of  each  layer,  and  over  the  whole 
Ur.  When  the  head  is  completely 
conred,  a  piece  of  damp  brown  paper  is  to 
te  placed  over  all,  and.  the  whole  further 
■nred  by  a  handkerchief  and  nightcap. 
As  next  morning',  all  the  powder  is  to  be 
hmhed  ont,  the  hair  thoroughljr  washed 
vift  sowp  and  water,  then  dried,  and 
Uly  oiled  and  combed. 

As   all  these  preparations  lose   their 

vknr  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 

l|^  on  the  minerals  used,  and  from  the 

gkDwth  below  of  the  natural  hair,  the 

tnoible  and  inconvenienco  of  having  to 

npeat  the  same  process  every  eight  or  ten 

mt  IB  generally  a  greater  annoyance  than 

fte  original  colour  of  the  hair.    See  Skin. 

TTANT) — ^The  human  hand  is  the  most 

|B6ct,  beautiful,  and  complete  member 

rf  the  entire  frame ;  and  if  we  regard  it 

.  ■  an  organ  comxxraed  of  many  parts, 

[wnbers,  and  properties,  is  one  of  the 

■Ht  wonderfid  of  Nature's    creations. 

it  tn  instrument  acting  under  the  intol- 

%nM8  of  the  mind,  nothing  is  too  large 

*too  small  for  its  power  and  manipula- 

tn;  no  labour,  however  coarse,  no  occu- 

Mioii,  however  complex  and  minute,  is 

■food  the  reach,  education,  and  fulfil- 

■nt  of  the  hand  of  man.    In  every  light 

h  wliich  w«  view  this  wonderful  appa- 

atw,  we    are   equally    struck   by   the 

■aptidty,  beauty  of  arrangement,  and 

•triordmary  appUcability  of  every  part 

tBiome  Bpocial  use  or  benefit  ot  man. 

like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  thehand 

vcomposed  of  bones,  ligaments,  muscles, 

■toies,  veins,  nerves,  and  the  cuticle. 

&»  hand  consists  of  the  wrist,  the  palm, 

•d  fiogeri,  or,  in  all,  of  twenty-nine 

l)*ei.   The  wrist,  or  carpus,  is  composed 

tf  the  two  articulating  ends  of  the  bones 

'  ''the  forearm — the  radius  and  the  ulna, 

*>d  of  eight  small  bones,  named  according 

^thor  sise  and-  shape :  the  largest,  ntag- 

^;  the  boat-shaped,  scaphoid;  hau- 

■•«>,  temihmar  ;  the  wedge,  cuneiform  j 

^  square   and    four-sided,    trapezium 

•i<rap«otd  ;  the  pea-shaped,  pisiform, 

•pdthe  hook,  unciform.    These  are  di- 

'JW  into  two  rows,  all  firmly  bound 

^''pther,  and  attached  bv  the  upper  row 

Jthe Ibteann,  and  bv  the  lower  to  the 

J*  long  bones  of  the  metacarpus,  or 

^m  fanning  the  palm  and  baU  of  the 


thumb.  Tlic  motions  performed  by  this 
double  joint  arc  those  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, a  sort  of  hinge-like  motion,  with  a 
partial  lateral  action  from  side  to  side. 
The  four  fingers,  each  composed  of  three 
bones  or  joints,  making  twelve  in  all,  are 
attached  to  four  chief  metacarpal  bones, 
the  thumb  no  longer  appertaining  to  the 
palm,  but  consisting  of  only  two  joints  or 
bones,  thus  completing  the  twenty-nine 
pieces.  The  manner  in  which  the  wrist  joint, 
and  each  ball  and  socket  joint  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb,  are  supplied  with  capsular  liga- 
ments, enclosing  the  bursa  proper  to  each, 
mth  the  system  of  ligaments  that  bind 
the  several  bones  together,  and  yet  allow 
them  sufficient  play  and  action,  is  an 
arrangement  quite  as  wonderful  as  the 
bones  on  which  they  are  laced  and  bound. 
On  this  framework  of  bones  is  placed,  in 
a  succession  of  three  layers,  tlie  muscles 
and  their  tendons,  by  which  every  motion 
of  the  hand,  thumb,  and  fingers  is  per- 
formed; these  are  the  jiexors  and  exten- 
sors,  or  the  openers  and  shutters  of  the 
hand  and  fingers;  the  abductors  and 
adductors,  the  muscles  that  move  out- 
wards or  inwards  any  part  or  member, 
with  the  jprowa^ors  and  supinators.  See 
Arm.  Between  these  layers,  or  by  the 
side  of  the  different  muscles,  run  the 
arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
which  supply  the  whole  with  life,  sensa- 
tion, and  motion,  and  carry  off  the  waste ; 
over  the  whole  is  carried  a  strong  fibrous 
texture,  to  keep  all  the  parts  m  their 
place,  and  form  bands,  below  which  some 
of  the  tendons  play  as  in  a  pulley ;  this 
fascia,  as  it  is  called,  is  followed  by 
adipose  tissue,  forming  a  cushion  and  pad 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  while  the  nervous 
papilla  at  the  tip  of  each  finger,  by  which 
our  finest  sense  of  feeling  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  with  the  cuticle  covering  the 
whole,  completes  the  anatomy  of  the 
hand.  See  Touch.  The  more  intellectual 
the  individual,  the  higher  and  more  per- 
fect his  mental  and  physical  organization, 
the  more  perfect  in  shape  and  beautv  is 
the  hand ;  while  the  lower  a  person  falls 
in  the  ethnological  scale,  the  more  coarse, 
clumsy,  and  deeply  lined  does  it  become. 
The  chief  cause  of  cracks,  sores,  and  chil- 
blains on  the  hand,  is  carelessness  orneglect 
in  washing  and  drying  of  the  hands; 
using  soap  too  strong  of  alkali,  by  which 
the  cuticle  is  rendered  coarse,  and  more 
liable  to  take  up  the  dirt  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  The  hands,  if  washed  in 
hot  water,  the  more  easily  to  remove  the 
dirt,  should  be  afterwards  washed  in  cold. 
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with  some  emollient  soap,  and  great  care 
taken  in  drying  them  thoroughly,  one 
hand  heing  used  as  a  polishing-brush  to 
the  other  after  the  towel  has  removed  all 
the  moisture. 

HANGING,  EECOVERY  FEOM.— 
Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  in  all 
cases  of  hanging,  the  vertebrae  of  the  spine 
are  Hislocated,  and  death  results  from  the 
pressure  of  the  bone  on  the  spinal  marrow. 
If  this  were  the  fact,  ho  case  of  hanging 
could  be  saved,  as  no  means  have  yet  been 
found  to  reduce  a  dislocated  neck.  As 
hanging  is  only  a  case  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, the  following  rules  should  be  in- 
culcated on  all  persons  likely  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  meeting  such  accidents. 
In  the  first  place,  the  i)ody  must  be  in- 
stantly cut  down,  the  rope  loosened  from 
the  neck,  the  body  laid  niat,  and  the  head 
raised;  the  temporal  artery  opened,  or 
blood  extracted  from  the  arm  or  the 
jugidar  vein;  cold  water  is  to  be  dashed 
in  the  face,  heated  bricks  applied  to  the 
spine  and  feet,  and,  when  possible,  a 
stream  of  electricity  carried  through  the 
spinal  column  or  the  chest,  with  the  means 
usually  employed  in  cases  of  Sus  pended 
Animation,  which  see. 

HAEPS'  FAEINACEOUS  FOOD.— 
This  well-known  preparation  for  the  food 
of  infants  has  already  been  favourably 
noticed  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  and 
wiU  be  more  directly  referred  to  imder  In- 
PANis.  Like  all  such  preparations  foimd 
deserving  of  patronage,  it  derives  its  effi- 
cacy from  the  large  quantity  of  gluten  it 
contains. 

According  to  Pr.  Pereira*s  analysis  of 
this  article,  he  says  that  Hards'  Food 
is  prepared  exclusively  from  the  finest 
Kentiui  wheat,  that  grain  containing  the 
largest  amount  of  gluten. 

HAEE-LIF. — A  congenital  or  natural 
deformity,  with  which  children  are  some- 
times bom ;  the  upper  Hp  being  cleft  or 
divided,  either  in  the  centre  or  a  little  to 
the  side  of  the  centre,  and  so  palled  from 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  upper  lip  of 
the  hare. 

Thismalformation  is  sometimes  attended 
with  a  cleft  or  fissure  along  the  entire 
arch  of  the  palate,  and  in  sOme  cases 
there  is  a  double  hare-lip,  the  cleft  exist- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  lip,  with  a  double 
fissure  in  the  palate,  or  the  absence  of 
nearly  all  the  bony  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  In  all  cases  there  is  much 
inconvenience  in  talking,  and  in  severe 
cases,  from  the  absence  of  one  or  two 
teeth,  and  the  cleft  in  the  mouth,  articu- 


lation is  extremely  difficult.  The  tbbax* 
iiENT,  which  is  extremely  simple,  oouMtal 
in  cutting  the  uneven  edge  <^  oadi  site 
of  the  split  lip  smooth  by  a  pair  <£ 
scissors  or  a  knite,  till  the  br^u^h  pieaenl* 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  Y  reveiMA 
(a)  }  ^^o  or  three  fine  silver  pins  or 
needles  are  then  passed  through  efidt 
flap,  and  a  piece  of  silk  thread  woond 
in  the  form  of  a  figure  oo  ftam  hetd  t» 
point  of  each  pin,  till  the  two  raw  edgm 
of  the  flap  are  brought  dose  together,  what 
they  are  to  be  so  kept  for  some  dayi,tillf 
perfect  union  by  the  first  intention  tdnv 
place,  the  patient  being  kept  on  a  Bqul 
or  very  sort  diet  till  the  umon  is  perfe^ 
When  that  is  the  case,  the  threads  an 
to  be  cut,  the  needles  or  pins  withdraw^ 
and  the  part  secured  for  some  time  lonM 
by  strips  of  the  best  black  adhesive  plamn 
This  operation,  to  be  successful,  shoaU 
be  adopted  earlv — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  thi 
infant's  or  child's  strengUi  can  beu  it 

HARICOT  BEANS.  —  A  species  d 
pulse,  very  extensively  used  in  Frapoii 
and  as  a  food  one  of  the  most  nutritaoM 
of  all  the  edible  vegetables,  and  said  tc 
hold  only  a  second  place  in  that  respeii 
to  bread  itself,  these  beans  containing  S 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  their  compositioB 
HAEEOWGATE  WATEE.  —  IN 
springs  of  Harrowgate  were  a  centan 
ago  the  most  fashionable  spas  in  Knglawa 
and  highly  valued  for  tneir  mecuoiMi 
properties,  particularly  in  strumous  babiA 
of  body,  in  glandular  swellings,  dironit 
rheumatism,  and  obstinate  skm  disetiei 
Though  Harrowgate  possesses  both  bsIbii 
and  cnalvbeate  springs,  it  was  on  aocovni 
of  the  lormer  containing  an  excess  Ol 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  that  the  watm 
of  Harrowgate  became  so  celebrated. 

It  is  in  obstinate  cutaneous  disesMl 
both  used  as  a  bath  and  taken  intemaQK 
that  these  saline  springs  aremostesteenMw 
The  following  prescription  will  give  a  to^ 
close  imitation  of  the  Harrowgate  wato^ 
and  may  be  used  with  benefit.    Take  o^' 
Epsom  salts  ....    1  ounce. 
Powdered  nitre  ...    2  scruples. 
Distilled  watw   .    •    •  24  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add— 

Sal  polychrist     ...    3  drachma' 
Mix :  half  a  tumblerful  to  be  taken  efitf 
six  or  eight  hours.  •  See  FoltcebxA 
Sal. 

HAETSHOEN.  — A  ToUtile  aM 
professionally  called  ammonia,  the  popul^ 
name  of  hartshorn  being  given  to  thii 
substance  from  its  having  originally  beeij 
prepared  from  the  horns  and  antkn  w 
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daer,  bat  now  more  extensiTclj,  and  far 
■ore  cheaply  obtained  from  bones  and 
toiwater.  Hartshorn  is  cither  solid  or 
ligDid.  The  first,  sometimes  called  stone 
WtBhoxn,  volatile  salts,  or  carbonate  of 
■Bffloinia,  is  the  article  used  by  confec- 
fttiers  to  cause  their  pastry  to  rise,  and 
iiwhat  is  generally  known  as  smelling 
Mhi.  The  liquid  hartshorn  is  usually 
odled  spirits  ot  hartshorn.  This  article, 
lien  strong,  and  distilled  with  some 
■eatial  oili^  is  known  as  the  spirits  of 
drolatile.  See  Ammonia.  Hartshorn 
■d  oil,  a  woll-known  and  favourite  popu- 
hr  remedy  for  sore  throats  and  rheumatic 
pons,  is  made  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of 
firits  of  hartshorn  with  one  ounce  of 
numon  sweet  or  olive  oil,  and  shaking 
both  together  till  a  white,  soapy  liniment 
imlts  from  the  union. 

HAETSHOBN  JELLY,— an  article 
oeeasionally  used  as  an  aHuK^nt,  though 
ponessing  small  claims  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion,—is  prepared  by  boiling  half  a  pound 
of  the  Lartfihom  shavings  in  throe  quarts 
rf  water  with  a  gentle  heat,  straining 
rtile  hot,  then  adding  sugar  and  eggs, 
jnxmg  and  setting  aside  to  become  a 
fe  when  it  may  be  either  eaten  like 
flffB-foot  jelly,  or  a  portion  may  be  made 
Wim,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
>rilk,  and  given  as  a  food  to  children 
teived  of  the  breast.  In  coughs,  colds, 
>«  consumptions  it  may  answer  as  a 
^n&ge,  but  OS  on  aliment  for  infants  it 
8  decidedly  most  objectionable,  imless 
•Iwts  given  -with  eggs. 

HASTY  PUDDING.  — A  favourite 
Jfld  much  used  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
*Bd.  There  are  two  preparations  of  this 
^;  one  eaten  after  the  fashion  of  por- 
^,  the  other  made  as  a  dainty  for  the 
^lier.  The  first  is  i)repared  by  mixing 
'fnarter  of  a  pound  of  llour  with  a  little 
^Usaeg  and  sugar  in  some  cold  milk,  like 
Jwh,  and  pouring  it  into  a  quart  of 
jfling  milk,  stirring  constantly  till  it 
Incomes  of  a  proper  consistency,  when  it 
•to  be  poured  into  soup-plates  or  basins, 
*>d,  when  sufficiently  cool,  eaten  witli 
^'^  or  sugar  if  preferred. 

Ihe  other  foi*m  is  made  by  boiling  the 
*«  and  milk  for  half  an  hour,  and,  when 
•^d,  adding  several  eggs  and  spice,  beat- 
■?  the  whole  together  with  sufficient 
Nptt,  and  then  baking  it  in  cujjs  or 
^es,  when  it  is  eaten  like  custards, 
jyytimes  it  is  covered  with  a  puff  paste, 
Jjing  preserves  below  the  puddin^.  In 
*>ibnn  it  is  heavy  and  indigestible. 

DEAD. — This  portion  of  the  body  is 
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generally  divided  into  the  cranium,  or 
skull,  and  the  face;  with  all  the  bones, 
muscles,  organs,  and  parts  contaioed  in 
each.  Confining  ourselves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  former, — the  cratiium,  or 
skull, — wo  find  it  to  consist  of  a  dome- 
shaped  chamber,  made  into  that  form  by 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  face  completing 
the  arch.  The  head,  then,  is  composed, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  eight  bones — the 
frontalj  occipital,  two  parietal  and  two 
tenvpoxfd,  and  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid; 
the  face,  of  fourteen,  which,  with  32  teeth, 
one  bone  of  the  tongue,  and  eight  bones 
(four  on  each  side)  of  the  internal  ear, 
makes  in  all  sixty-three  bones  appertain- 
ing to  the  head  and  face.    See  Cbakium. 

-In  the  space  thus  formed  by  these 
bones  is  situated  the  brain  and  the 
beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  the 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing.  Over  these 
bones  are  expanded  the  muscles  which  lift 
and  close  the  eyelids,  corrugate  the  fore- 
head, open  and  close  the  jaws,  and  shut 
in  the  facial  cavity  known  as  the  mouth 
(see  Face,  Tongue,  and  Salivaey 
Glands),  and  finally,  an  integument  of  a 
peculiar  texture  (in  wliich  is  situated  the 
glands  or  foUicles  from  which  spring  tho 
hair),  or  filamentous  covering  known  as 
the  scalp. 

The  shape  of  the  head  difibrs  greatly, 
according  to  the  nation  or  the  raco  of  men 
to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  in  the  higher 
class  of  the  European  it  is  oblong,*  with 
tho  Tiu-k  and  Algerine  it  is  round  ,•  in  the 
Chinese  and  Tartar,  broad;  in  the  African, 
flat  on  the  forehead,  with  protruding  jaws 
and  teeth.  Little  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  tho  general  shape  of  tho 
hcai  I,  as  most  nations  adopt  some  mode  of 
altering  its  configuration.  Whether  the 
manipulation  to  which  the  heads  of 
young  children  are  subjected  has  any 
sensible  effect  on  the  final  character  of 
the  head  has  been  much  disputed,  most 
anatomists  believing  that  the  brain  pecu- 
liar to  each  variety  of  the  human  family, 
as  it  is  developed,  gives  the  shajje,  in  a 
groat  measure,  to  the  head. 

As  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  generally 
in  direct  proportion  te  the  capacity  of  tho 
mind,  we  obtain  a  means  of  measuring 
the  intellect  of  the  person  by  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  head.  The  largest  heads,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  found  m  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  the  smallest  with  tho 
lowest,  and  a  medium  size  with  persons 
of  the  middle  class  of  life. 

Accoriling  to  tho  hatter's  measurement 
of  tho  English  head  it  a^i^oix^  >i\i«i\>  >i>[^.Q 
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head  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  in 
this  country  is  eight  inches  long  by 
seven  wide,  giving  an  average  diameter 
of  seven  and  a  half  inches;  that  the 
ordinary  English  head  varies  from  seven 
find  a  Imlf  to  six  and  a  half  inches ;  and 
that  the  average  length  of  head  in  this 
country  is  seven  inches.    See  Man. 

HEADACHE.— This  very  common 
form  of  disease  either  proceeds  from  some 
weakness  or  exhaustion  in  the  brain,  or 
it  arises  &om  some  affection  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  else  it  depends 
on  direct  sympathy  with  them,  being 
symptomatic  of  one  or  other  form  of 
msease. 

There  is  no  indisposition  to  which  the 
body  is  liable  so  universal  and  well  known 
as  uie  headache;  but  as  many  forms  of 
this  complaint  are  merely  the  symptoms  of 
other  diseases,  and  can  only  be  relieved 
by  the  removaJ  of  the  primary  affection, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  two  con- 
ditions of  this  malady — ^the  Sick,  and  the 
Nervous  Headache. 

Sice,  ob  Bilious  Headache. — The 
catue  of  this  distressing  complaint  is  in- 
digestion, or  an  irregular  or  sluggish 
liver,  induced  by  fatigue,  excitement,  or 
the  partaking  of  some  kind  of  food  too 
rich  or  too  h^rd  for  the  digestive  powers 
of  the  stomach. 

Symptoms.  —  These  commence,  often 
very  suddenly,  with  a  dull,  circumscribed 
pain  on  the  side  of  the  head,  the  forehead, 
or  over  one  or  other  of  the  eyes,  after  a 
time  extending  over  the  whole  head,  and 
accompanied  either  with  eructations  from 
the  stomach,  or  sickness,  with  a  rank 
taste  in  the  throat.  Somefcimos  there  is 
exhausting  vomiting,  ringing  in  the 
ears,  flashes  before  the  eyes,  while  the 
slightest  noise  increases  the  pain  and 
distress  in  the  head  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

Treatment. — When  headaches  of  this 
nature  are  habitual,  and  proceed  from  a 
torpid  Uver,  the  first  endeavour  should  be 
directed  to  excite  the  biliary  function  to 
a  more  healthy  f^tion,  by  taking  a 
3-grain  blue  pill  every  four  hours  for  three 
times,  and  a  black  draught  the  following 
morning;  or  if  the  latter  should  be  too 
active,  by  substituting  a  seidlitz  powder. 
And  where  the  liver  is  habitually  torpid, 
a  Pulvermacher's  belt  should  be  worn 
over  the  organ  for  a  few  hours  every  day, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  4- grain 
blue  pill  at  bedtime  once  a  week,  and  a 
black  draught,  or  seidlitz  powder,  the 
following  moTDing,  till  the  liver  has  been 


excited  into  a  healthier  perfoi 
function. 

When  the  sick  headache  i 
quence  of  some  indigestible 
emetic  of  15  grains  of  ipeca 
solved  in  some  warm  wat( 
vomiting  encouraged  by  drauj 
water,  should  be  taken  before 
extended  over  the  whole  h 
sionally,  these  headaches  pro< 
excess  of  alkali  in  the  gastri 
such  cases,  a  few  spoonmls  o 
the  juice  of  a  squeezed  lemo: 
httle  water,  or  10  grains  o: 
dissolved  in  a  wineglass  of 
afford  instant  relief.  In  all  oi 
or  where  the  liver  is  not  an  ex 
a  dessertspoonful  of  G-rogory 
a  little  water,  to  which  20 
volatile  are  added,  will  be  foi 
relief,  and  may  be  repeated 
hours  for  a  few  times ;  i 
carrying  off  the  consequenc< 
pill,  and  seidlitz  powder  tl 
day. 

when  there  is  much  flatu 
ing  the  excess  of  acidity  in  i 
one  of  the  following  powd 
taken  every  three  hours,  till 
the  stomach  is  restored,  and 
the  head  abated.  Take  of — 
Dried     carbonate     of 

soda ] 

Ginger,  powdered  .    .  It 
Colombo,  powdered     .  15 

Magnesia i 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  pow 
powder  should  be  dissolved  ii 
of  water,  and  10  drops  of  sal  ^ 
before  drinking.    See  Indig 

Neevous  Headache.  — 
questionable  whether  nerve 
ever  occurs  as  an  indepcni 
As  we,  however,  often  find 
without  any  positive  traite 
tional  disturbance,  it  is  mor* 
to  class  it  as  if  it  were  a  sp 
beginning  and  ending  with  it 
toms. 

The  causes  of  nervous  1 
cephalalgia  neuralgia^  are  eil 
to  cold  and  wet,  marsh  miat 
previous  specific ,  constitutic 
ance.  The  seat  of  this  disec 
in  the  integuments  of  the  ski 
of  the  orbit  and  face,  or  in 
of  the  bones  themselves. 

Symptoms. — The  pain  com 
of  periodical  rotation,  and,  li 
bo  calculated  upon  to  the  r 
return.    The  pain  is  someti 
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at  others  extends  over  the 
rhile  at  other  times  it  only 
If  of  the  head,  or  head  and 
being  more  excessive  over 
)rehead;  the  pulse  is  usually 
nail,  the  bowels  are  often 
jid  the  tongue  marked  with 
n  the  mid(ue,  and  pale  red 
itolerance  to  light  and  sound 
excessive ;  the  eyes  are  often 
stimes  red^  while  the  cuticle 
nsitive  that  even  the  eleva- 
eyebrow  will  increase  the 

tent  must  commence  by  at- 
}  general  health,  by  a  course 
ients,  such  as  the  compound 

colocynth  pills,  regulating 

diet  according  to  the  con- 
tamina  and  the  digestive 
i  stomach,  and  by  the  em- 
quinine  in  either  of  the  an- 
;  the  first,  however,  is  the 
tus,  and  should  be  adopted, 
ike  to  the  bitter  forms  an 
bjection. 

mixture. — Take  of — 
ispings     .    .    1  drachm. 

2  drachms. 

ater     ...  12  ounces. 
:  hours,  strain,  and  add — 

^  drachm. 

ulphuric  acid    1^  drachms. 

quinine  in  the  acid  and  a 

:y  of  the  infusion ;  then  mix 

ind  givp  two  tablespoonfuls 

LOurs,  so  as  to  insure  four 

For  general  directions,  see 

lervous  headaches  to  which 
licate  constitutions  are  liable, 
>ccur  at  irregular  intervals, 
quently  obtained  by  using 
lotions  for  the  head,  and  an 
ic  draught,  especially  when 
or  preceded  by  an  aperient 
ened  room,  quietude,  and  an 
iietary  are  conditions  to  be 
n  such  cases,  the  following 
□oixture  may  be  used  with 


Take  of— 
miac     . 
water  . 
ladd— 


2  drachms. 

1  pint. 

4  ounces. 

2  drachms. 


e  ether  .    . 

[k8  wetted  with   this   lotion 

applied    to    the    head    and 

d  the    moisture    allowed    to 


Antispasmodic  Mixture, — Take  of--- 
Tincture  of  valerian    .    3  drachms. 
Tincture     of      castor 

(compound) ....    3  drachms. 
Pennyroyal  water  .    .    6  ounces. 
Tincture  of  assafoetida  10  drops. 
Spirits    of     sulphuric ' 

ether 2  drachms. 

Mix :    two  tablespoonfuls   to   be  given 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  headache  which  proceeds  from  a 
fulness  of  blood  in  the  nead,  if  not  the 
cause  of  apoplexy,  must  be  treated  by 
the  appUcation  of  leeches,  the  cupping 
glasses,  a  blister  behind  the  ears,  or  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  an  action  on 
the  bowels  should  be  effected  by  a  com- 
pound colocynth  pill  and  a  black  draught. 
Cases  occasiomdly  occur  where  the 
ne;rvous  headache  is  the  consequence  of 
some  irritation  in  the  stomach^  when  a 
little  soda,  magnesia,  and  rhubarb,  with 
a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile,  will  effect  a 
perfect  and  immediate  relief.  The  head- 
aches connected  with  rheumatism,  with 
organic  diseases  in  the  skull,  and  those 
resulting  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  will  bo  found  under 
their  respective  heads,  and  the  latter 
under  Indigestion,  which  see. 

KEAD,  INJURIES  OF.-The  acci- 
dents which  properly  come  under  this 
denomination  are  cuts,  punctures,  and 
contusions  of  the  scalp,  with  fractures  of 
the  bones  of  the  skull,  effusions  of  blood, 
suppuration,  and  erysipelas  of  the  integu- 
ment. 

Tbeatmsnt. — In  all  injuries  of  the 
head,  the  part  directly  over  the  woimd 
or  accident  should  be  shaved,  and  if  a 
clean  or  jagged  cut,  the  edges  brought 
smoothly  together,  and  secured  by  straps 
of  adhesive  plaster, — as  a  general  rule, 
stitches  in  the  scalp  should  be  avoided, 
as  liable  to  excite  erysipelas, — a  piece  of 
oilskin  laid  over  the  part-,  and  the  whole 
secured  with  a  loose  bandage. 

When  the  scalp  has  been  punctured 
with  a  fork  or  pomted  instrument,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
wound,  so  as  to  insure  its  proper  healing, 
and  afterwards  dress  it  with  warm  fomen- 
tations or  bran  poultices.  When  the 
scalp  has  been  injured  by  severe  bruises, 
warm  water  dressm^s  will  in  general  be 
found  the  best  application,  unless  there 
be  considerable  heat  and  inflammation, 
when  a  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  the 
proportion  of  2  dracmns  of  the  sugar  of 
lead  to  a  pint  of  water  and  2  ounces  of 
vinegar,  is  to  bo  applied,  slightly  ^%xiii<e^) 
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on  pledgets  of  lint  or  linen.  When  blood 
is  effused  beneath  the  scalp,  or,  from  the 
force  of  the  blow  or  accident,  suppuration 
takes  place  in  the  same  situation,  an 
opening  must  be  made  to  allow  the  escape 
of  the  fluid  collected  beneath  the  scalp 
and  the  part  poulticed,  to  insure  the 
discharge  of  all  the  blood  or  pus  irom 
tiiopart. 

In  a  case  of  effusion  of  blood  below  the 
scalp,  it  is  not  always  neoessaij  to  open 
the  swelling  immediately,  especially  if  the 
quantity  be  small,  as  the  lead  lotion  will 
generally  promote  absorption  of  the  blood 
thrown  out. 

Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain, 
and  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
are  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  acci- 
dents to  which  the  head  is  liable.  Owing 
to  the  number  of  pieces  of  bone  composing 
the  skull,  a  simple  fracture  seldom  exten£ 
far,  as  it  is  usually  confined  to  one  bone ; 
in  such  cases,  the  fracture  is  a  mere  crack, 
as  in  a  pane  of  glass,  and  only  requires 
perfect  quietude,  precautionary  measures 
in  keeping  down  inflammation,  and  cool- 
ing applications  to  the  part,  to  effect  a 
cure. 

When,  however,  a  portion  of  bone  is 
pressed  down  on  the  brain,  producing  a 
train  of  symptoms  anabgous  to  those  of 
"compression"  from  blood  or  pus  effused 
on  the  brain,  the  treatment  in  both  cases 
is  tiie  same,  and  consists  in  shaving  the 
head  over  tiie  part,  making  a  triangular 
incision  through  the  scalp  and  reflecting 
the  flesh  backwards,  and  then,  bv  means 
of  an  instrument  called  a  lever,  elevating 
the  bone  into  its  proper  place;  or  else, 
by  the  application  of  a  trephine,  cutting 
a  circular  piece  of  bone  from  the  unbroken 
part,  and  allowing  the  escape  of  the  fluid 
collected,  or  by  that  means  getting  a 
purchase  for  the  lever  to  raise  the  de- 
pressed bone.    See  TsBFANNiNa. 

HEALIIfG  PBOCESS.— The  means 
by  which  nature  repairs  an  injury  in  the 
human  body  are  of  the  most  simple  yet 
efficacious  character;  and  if  the  vitality 
of  the  part  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
accident,  and  there  is  sufficient  health 
and  strength  in  the  patient,  all  the 
surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  cleanse  the  part 
of  i3l  irritating  or  foreign  substances,  such 
as  grains  of  gunpowder,  sand,  stones, 
splinters  of  wood,  &c.,  laj  the  parts 
smoothly  together,  and,  enjoining  perfect 
rest,  leave  nature  to  effect  the  cure. 
This,  in  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  body, 
is  effected  by  the  vessels  from  the  cut 
or  lacerated  part  throwing  out  a  thin 


fluid  called  coagulable  lymph,  wludii 
as  it  hardens,  has  the  effect  of  glomg 
the  parts  together.  Into  this  \jbs^ 
after  a  short  time,  minute  arteries  shoots 
and  begin  laying  down  new  muscoln 
fibre,  till  either  the  breach  is  filled  ia 
or  the  two  severed  sides  intimately  omtecl 
The  simplest  form  of  this  process  ii 
when  a  clean  out  is  made  through  tin 
skin  or  flesh  by  a  sharp  knife,  and  thi 
two  sides,  being  brought  exactly  togetiuc 
and  so  retained,  h^  with  surpridni 
rapidity,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  inju;; 
inflicted.    This  process  is  called  by  nr 

geons  USlOZir  OB  EBALINGh  BT  THB  mff 

iNTBNTioir,  and  which,  being  the  moa 
satisfactory  and  rapid  in  its  result,  S 
always  eagerly  sought  iot  in  practice. 

The  other  form  of  the  healing  proeM 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  wouna  inflietoi 
by  some  weapon  that  aotuallv  cuts  ajpUo 
out  of  the  flesh  and  cuticle,  leaving  ; 
cavity  of  more  or  less  extent  to  be  dus 
up.  As  the  edges  of  such  a  wound  camM 
be  brought  together  for  the  intervenin; 
gap,  there  is  no  hope  of  effecting  umoi 
by  the  first  intention ;  reparation  bdm 
consequently  be  effected  by  the  prodnoiiai 
of  new  matter,  and  the  filling  up  of  th 
cavity  from  the  bottom  by  flresh  gnoa 
lations,  till  the  excavation,  having  boa 
filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  piita 
begins  to  film  over  from  the  edges,  aai 
the  whole  is  covered  with  new  and  healtii|^ 
skin,  leaving,  however,  a  scar  or  eicairis$ 
this  process  is  called   union  by  and 

8EC0XD   INTEKTIOK. 

The  repairing  power  of  nature  is  ^ 
active,  that  if  a  portion  of  flesh  k  <*M 
out,  a  nose  or  finger  severed  from  "  ' 
body,  and  either  fitted  into  its  place^ 
securely  retained  there  for  some  tim^ 
will  become  onco  more  as  firmlv  uir^ 
as  if  it  had  never  been  parted  nom 
body.  This  is  no  theory,  but  a  fiiet) 
one  that  should  never  be  lost  sig^t  of 
those  who  may  be  called  up(m  to  act 
a  friend  in  need,  or  on  emexgenoyin 
of  accident.    See  Wounds. 

HEALTH,  PRESERVATION  OF. 
It  is  on  old  but  a  very  just  saving,  d 
no  one  knows  the  value  of  health  till  tiiij 
begin  to  lose  it ;  and  it  may  be  affiiB* 
with  equal  truth,  that  the  momBoli  v^ 
become  conscious  that  we  have  an  <!fj 
a  stomach,  or  a  heart,  or  feel  any  ^  • 
the  silent  but  wondrous  mechaniia  vj 
which  we  ore  composed,  disease  ot  iDJ*T| 
has    invaded    that    organ    or   fancoofc^ 
Health,  then,  is  the  insensible  P^^**' 
ance  of  all  the  operations  of  tne  bo^ 
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i^t  be  said  in  this  place  on  the 
b:on  of  that  inestimable  boon, 
but  as  most  persons  have  an 
>f  their  own  on  such  a  subject, 
e  sufficient  to  specify  the  most 
tt  rules  to  be  observed.  As  far  as 
agents  are  concerned,  those  abso- 
ioessary  to  the  preservation  of 

constant  and  abundant  supply 
dr. 

L  sufficiency  of  warm  and  appro- 
)thing ;  the  dress  having  reference 
Euon. 

n  ample  supply  of  wholesome  and 
Bfood. 

.  due  amount  of  daily  exercise, 
requent  ablutions  of  the  entire 
1  general  cleanliness  of  the  skin, 
n  adequate  proportion  of  relaxa- 
amusement. 
arly  hours,  and  regularity  in  the 

astly,  constant  occupation  both 
lind  and  the  body, 
iition  to  these  rules,  aU  sudden 
3ns  of  temperature  should  be 
the  sleepinff-room  should  be 
id  well  ventimted;  exposure  to 
id  fogs  avoided;  the  mind  kept 
ind  active ;  the  food  well  masti- 
1  slowly  eaten,  and  the  beverage 
imple  and  unstimulating  as  pos- 
j  the  adoption  of  such  rules,  and 
ttention  to  the  first  symptoms  of 
eneral  indisposition,  a  person  mav 
preserve  the  blessings  of  healtn 
>ngest  possible  period. 
EING. — One  of  the  external 
;he  function  of  the  ear  by  which 
nado  cognizant  of  the  different 
rhich  reach  that  organ,  or  the 
y  which  we  perceive  and  translate 
The  air,  set  in  motion  by  the  voice 
iter,  the  fall  of  a  hammer,  or  by 
r  cause,  comes  in  waves  or  undula- 
he  ear,  where  they  are  collected  by 
lage  of  the  ear,  and  the  vibrations 
:«a  to  the  middle  ear,  causing  the 
les  to  strike  the  tympanum,  from 
;hey  are  taken  up  and  conveyed 
sr  vibrations  to  the  internal  ap- 
of  the  inner  ear;  where  the 
undulating  through  the  semicir- 
nals,  vestmule,  and  cochlea,  are 
ited  where  every  filament  of  the 
nerve,  or  nerve  of  hearing,  is  ex- 
and  receives  the  impression  of  the 
sound  carried  by  the  undulating 
>  transmitted  by  the  ner\'es  to  the 
m,  or  brain,  where  the  educated 


faculty  mves  a  meaning  or  translation  to 
the  sound  heard.  Anatomy  makes  us  fami- 
liar with  the  machinery  by  which  this  fiine- 
tion  is  performed,  but  how  we  are  enabled 
only  to  hear  one  sound  by  two  ears,  and 
can  with  such  velocity  interpret  sounds 
into  words,  and  words  into  ideas,  is  but  a 
part  in  the  chain  of  that  inexplicable  mys- 
tery which  shrouds  so  many  of  the  intel- 
lectual attributes  of  man. 

HEART,  THE.— Anatomists  describe 
the  heart  as  a  muscular  bag,  divided  into 
four  unequal  cavities,  and  consisting  of 
two  parts, — a  right  and  a  left  heart. 

The  heart  is  the  reservoir  of  the  blood, 
and  the  great  central  organ  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  in  shape  it  is  somewhat  pyramidal, 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  the 
base  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
spine,  and  the  apex  lying  obliauely  down- 
wards and  forwards,  behina  the  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  attached  above  by  its 
great  vessels  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest,  and  resting  at  its  lower  extremity, 
in  part  upon  the  diaphraigm  or  midrin, 
the  whole  organ  enclosed  in  a  sac  or  mem- 
brane, cBUXeaihe pericardium,  or  covering 
of  the  heart.  In  this  bag  the  heart  has 
just  room  to  allow  of  its  motions,  without 
friction  or  confinement.  The  heart  is 
divided  into  two  sides, — the  right  and  the 
left ;  the  one  to  receive  the  venous  blood, 
and  the  other  the  arterial;  or,  the  first  for 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs,  and  the 
latter  through  the  body.  Though  forming 
one  muscle,  there  are  two  distinct  hearts, 
each  side  being  divided  firom  the  other  by 
a  septum,  ot  wall.  In  fcetal  life,  however, 
before  the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the 
lungs  are  in  abeyance,  and  thetro  is  no 
circulation  through  them,  an  opening 
exists  in  the  infant's  heart,  from  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  right  to  that  of  the  left 
side.  This  opening  or  valve,  called ybra- 
men  ovale,  or  ovu-shaped  aperture,  the 
instant  the  child  breathes,  shuts  like  a 
door,  and  immediately  becomes  perma- 
nently closed,  and  in  tune  obliterated,  the 
blood  at  that  moment  taking  a  different 
course,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  explain. 

Right  Side  op  the  Heabt. — This,  or 
the  venous  portion  of  the  organ,  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  chamber  or  cavity, 
called  auricle  and  ventricle^  an  opening 
guarded  by  a  valve  leading  from  the  ui)per 
cavity  or  auricle  into  the  lower  or  ventricle. 
All  the  refuse  blood  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  is  brought  to  the  right  auricle 
by  a  vein  called  veiM  cava  ascendens,  and 
all  that  from  the  upper  part  by  the  vena 
cava  descendens.    As  toon.  «a  \^[le  fw^\ 
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man  maj  clench  bin  huid;  tliia  action 
forcee  open  the  tsIts  in  the  aide  of  the 
aoricle,  when  sU  its  blood  iuBlsntl;  riuhes 
into  tJie  right  vontriole ;  at  the  same 
moment,  lo  provcnt  the  blood  from  being 
forced  bock  into  tba  great  veins  tbat 
brought  it  to  the  auricle,  a  set  of  valreB 
fall  over  their  mouths  so  aa  to  effactuallj 
guard  against  regurgitation.  The  auriele, 
having  contracted  to  expel  its  centeat^r 
ioatantlj  relaxes  and  opens,  tfaeLVidves  rise 
fcum  the  veins,  and  the  blood  again  pours 
in  tiU  it  is  fiUed:  this  contractioQ  and  ei- 

¥insioa  je  called  tbe  systole  and  duiatole. 
lie  moment  the  auriele  expands,  the  ven- 

bluud  into  a  largo  Tesul  called  the  pul- 
monary artery— a  misnomer, — which  in- 
stantly divides  into  two  branches,  right 
and  left,  one  to  each,  lung,  in  which,  bemg 
minutelj  ramified,  and  their  dark  blood 
freely  espoied  to  the  lur  in  I 


right  a. 


J  veins,  till  the  cavil;  it  AiU, 
intracti|in  the  game  mumer  u  tig 
cle,  Ibning  ita  contents  tiirou^ 
into  the  IbH    ventricle,  iriodl, 
ijn   the  expansion  of  the  auriole,  con-  . 
iracte,  and  forces  the  blood  into  the  urti,' 
llie  largest  vessel  in  the  body,  vA  fraa 
which  every  part  of  the  system  is  dirertly 
OL'  indirectly  supplied  wiui  arterial  blood ; 
t  be  whole  beii^  brought  back,  iriLflnitttM 
fulfilled  its  duty,  to  tbe  starting-point,  Om 
right  auricle,  by  the  two  tata  am,  Uioi 
ci>nipteting  tbe  double  circle,  first  Wd  Ub 
h^art  to  the  lungs  and  back,  or  from  ri^    ' 
ventricle  to  lelt   auricle ;   luid  aeooi^   ^ 
from  the  lieart  through  the  system  nu.  ^ 
l,ack,orfromtheleftyentricletolhsn|)it   *- 
auricle.    The  same  provisioa  of  valres  si    ' 
the  mouths  and  commeDcemoot  of  tla    ' 
vessels  in  the  left  ude  of  the  heart  pie-    ', 
vents  the  return  of  blood  u  those  in  tla  •*. 
right. 

Each  of  the  four  cavitiei  of  the  Lcut    i 
L'ontains  between  from  2  to  3  ounces  d 
blood;    the  whole  quantity  of  blood  in  in 
ndult  man  varies  from  26  to  30  pints  v, 
pounds.    The  heart  contracts  4,000  dma 


1  hour 


there 


™tly  p 


ounces,  or  700  pounds  of  blood ,'  in  cW    ^ 
words,  every  drop  of  blood  in  the  syijm 
passes  through    the  heart    twenty-etgfat 
limes  in  one  hour,  or  once  every  two 

HEAET,  DISEASES  OF.— Physidsni 
lescribe  three  sets  or  kmds  of  dilMM 
.fiecting  the  heart,— %iBjhitAs'ic,  b- 
'ammators,  and  Organic.  Of  the9e,aB 
>rily  set  that  it  is  necessary  to  refer  toil 
' '"    "  the  first, — the  Bympalbetift 


becomes  ebarged  with 
r  Its  carbon  in  the  shape 
of  carEionic  acid,  and  becontes  the  bright 
scarlet,  arterial  blood,  ^0  builder  up  and 
supporter  of  life.  This  arterial  blood  is 
collected  by  innumerable 


htim 


caUcd  pi 


a  four 


and  earned  to  the — 
Left  Side  01 IBE  H£iBT.— The  arte 
rial  portion  of  tbe  organ  consists,  like  th 
right  side,  of  two  cavities,  an  auricle  and  . . 
venlricle.  Into  tbo  upper  part  of  tlveleU 
auricle  the  new-formed  blood  Crom  <' 
lungs  is  poured,  by  the  four  moutta  oE 


sympathy  » 


B  Other  d 


I  ithcrs  are  of  such  consequence,  and  * 
imperatively  call  for  a  physician's  supa* 
lateodcnce,  that  it  would  be  unoalled-te 
to  enter  on  them  here  further  than  t* 
signify  their  names. 

Of  the    Inflammatory,    the  principil 

diseases  are   those    aifecting    the  heirt 

itself  {carditis),  and  the  membrauoui  M 

in  which  it  is  contained  (pericardhuo^ 

nud  called  pericarditis ,-  in  both,  the  in- 

llammalion  may  be   acute  and  chruBt' 

Q[  the  Organic  diseases,  or  those  alKctinf 

Ihe  structure  and  integrity  of  the  otgsn 

itself,  the  most  important  are  t«*«* 

1K.V    [io»,orl»taenmg;i[u/Ieninj;  otrO(it)r,« 

ttt-  \  WBBlioe "'  liBpei-trop^,  aa  enlaigemail  i< 

the  \  ti^flHia<niu«u.i"taucB  ot  the  heart;  Al* 
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mm,  or  enlargement  of  one  or  other  or 
fl  cf  the  oaTities  of  the  heart,  either  alone 
r«iid)ined  with  hypertrophy  or  atroj>hy ; 
wM  growths,  or  excrescences  spring- 
ig  frnn  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
esrt;  morbid  depositions,  and  diseases 
f  file  Talves  and  orifices  of  the  heart, 
wBoDg  to  cartilaginous  depositions,  or 
bnlute  ossification  of  those  parts.  For 
^  Sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart, 

HEAETBXJBN.— This  affection  of  the 
«maeh,  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
eart^  is  a  mere  derangement  of  the 
Sgastiye  oi^ans — ^an  excess  of  acidity,  ia 
A,  in  the  stomach,  either  proceeding 
xm  too  acid  a  state  of  the  gastric  juice, 
xm  some  crude  and  indigestible  sub- 
tmce  in  the  stomach,  from  a  piece  of 
insUe,  fragment  of  bone,  or  some  irri- 
ating  body,  which,  as  we  have  shown 
ader  Diction,  attempts  to  pass  the 
ijkric  onfice  of  the  stomach,  and,  after 
im  appeals,  is  turned  back  till  more 
lOBj^letdly  digested,  causing  heat,  pain, 
ad  mconvenience ;  or  it  is  the  result  of 
roims  in  the  bowels,  irritating  the  whole 
iGmentary  tube.  The  symptoms  of  heart- 
Mm  are  too  generally  known  to  need 
iMcription  here ;  and  it  will  suffice  if  we 
nentaon  the  best  remedies  for  the  different 
Gnues  of  the  complaint. 

For  the  heartburn  to  which  pregnant 
women  are  so  subject  from  the  time  of 
qoiAening  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
BKAth,  the  best  remedy  is  lump  magnesia, 
rfirfaich  the  patient  may  eat  as  much  as 
ite  pleases ;  or  a  teaspoonfiil  of  pre{)ared 
duu,  with  6  grains  of  ginger,  twice  a 
dty;  ia  milk  or  cold  water;  or  she  may 
Sit  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  whole  rice, 
vlodi  will  often  afford  more  relief  than 
IBT  other  remedy. 

for  heartburn  the  result  of  acidity 
fnm^  eating  pickles,  acid  fruits,  or 
•oidity  of  Uie  gastric  juice,  20  grains  of 
cnbonate  of  soda  or  15  of  carbonate  of 
potass,  with  1  grain  of  ginger,  and  1  grain 
of  rhubarb,  taken  in  a  wineglassful  of 
water  three  times  a  day,  or  a  tcaspoonf  ul 
of  chalk  or  magnesia  m  a  little  pepper- 
B»int  water,  w3l,  •  in  general,  be  found 
fffectual  in  correcting  the  cause  of  an- 
Mmnce. 

When  heartburn  proceeds  /r<w»  indi- 
goitible  matter  in  the  stomach,  either  an 
waetic  of  15  grains  of  powdered  ipecacu- 
•nlia,  or  a  compound  colocynth  pill, 
followed  in  three  hours  by  half  an  ounce 
«f  Epsom  salts  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  is 
to  be  taken.  Either  plan  can  be  adopted: 
369 


the  only  advantage  in  the  emetic  is  that 
its  operation  is  more  rapid,  though  more 
exhausting  than  the  aperient  plan. 

For  the  heartburn  resulting  Jrom 
worms,  or  irritation  in  the  bowels,  the 
reader  must  consult  the  articles  Worms, 
and  Tape-worm,  which  see. 

For  tiiose  affected  with  heartburn  after 
meals,  especially  dinner,  accompanied 
with  sour  eructations,  a  pill  composed  of 
3  grains  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  1  of 
calumba,  and  1  of  ginger,  should  be  taken 
an  hour  before  dinner,  and  20  grains  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  a  wineglassful 
of  infusion  of  camomiles,  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  if  necessary. 

HEAT. — Temperature,  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent degrees.  The  effect  of  heat  on  the 
human  bodv,  and  its  influence  as  a 
physiological  and  physical  agent,  is  a 
suDJect  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man. 
The  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  solar  heat 
on  the  human  body  in  tropical  latitudes, 
and  what  influence  high  and  low  tempe- 
ratures exercise  on  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical development  of  the  human  race,  is  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  all  inquiring 
minds,  but  unnecessary  to  broach  in 
these  pages.  Man  has  the  peculiar  gift 
of  accommodating  himself  to  every  degree 
of  temperature,  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, can  live  as  well  imder  a  vertical 
Sim,  or  on  the  equator,  as  at  the  north  or 
south  pole.  The  sheep  and  the  dog  are 
the  only  quadrupeds  who  approach  to 
man  in  this  faculty,  while  the  crow, 
among  birds,  is  found  to  possess  nearly 
the  same  property. 

Heat,  when  the  temperature  is  high, 
acts  as  a  disinfectant,  ana  clothes,  however 
infected  with  typhoid  miasma,  or  the  virus 
of  small-pox,  can  be  as  perfectly  purified 
and  rendered  safe  by  exposure  for  a  shout 
time  to  a  dry  heat  of  200^  as  if  soaked 
in  chloride  of  Ume,  repeatedly  washed, 
bleached,  and  ventilated. 

The  average  heat  of  the  human  body  is 
97**  or  98°  Fahrenheit,  though  in  some 
cases  of  fever  it  rises  to  109^*,  and  in  par- 
ticular conditions  to  115°. 

The  medical  effects  of  heat  are  those  of 
a  stimulant,  sedative,  emollient,  and  re- 
laxative  of  muscular  tension.  To  effect 
most  of  these  results,  the  heat  has  to  be 
applied  to  the  body  in  the  form  of  fomen- 
tations and  poultices,  and  is  sometimes 
generated  by  friction. 

HEAT,  ANIMAL.— The  property  of 
all  animals,  by  which  they  preserve  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  which  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  that  of  the  surrounding  medkosn. 
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and  tppfM  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
irritabilitv  and  aensibilit;  posieued  by 
each  i  and  tbo  more  free  u>d  indepeodent 

mtuia.  Chi  tka.t  account,  the  tcmpBrHtuis 
ol  man  ig  the  most  equable,  and  taey  be 
invariablj  taken  at  97'',  wlether  in  the 
&Dzen  regions  or  under  the  equator.  If 
anj  seneible  chanj^  ie  eiercisiid  oa  man 


catd 


^  and  children  h» 
entered  ovens  heated  to  a  attitc  oulj  abort 
of  redneu  without  altering  their  own 
temperature,  and  aOEoe  thirtj  jeats  ago, 
Francisco  Martinet,  a  Spaniard,  remained 
m  an  oven  at  279°  Fahrenheit  till  a  kettle 
of  cold  water  boiled,  and  a  piece  of  meat 
fi>r  bis  dinner  was  cooked,  a  &eo  perspira- 
tion carrying  oif  the  eiceesive  heat  from 
his  body,  and  keeping  it  at  its  natural 
standard.  Animal  neat,  ea  we  hare 
already  more  than  once  remarked,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  function  of  respiration.  At 
every  insjiitr'- —  -"  *■ — ■■  -" ■  '-' —   "-- 


ygen 
"'nityfo^ 


n  of  fresh  air  taken,  the 


1  from 


ah.  by 


brought   t 


onga  &om  the    right 

that  absorption  of  oxygen,  is  cosTerlcU 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  whioh  is  given  oH' 
by  the  lungs  at  every  eipiration ;  wliile, 
In  the  chemical  union  that  takes  place, 
the  latent  calorie  is  made  scurible,  and 
the  tempersturo  of  the  blood  left  for 
Oirculatien  augmented  to  the  standard  of 
97".  SeeBLOOU, VESODsaudAuTEaiAi,; 
Seabt,  Bebfibation,  Food,  &c. 

HKCTIC  FEVEE.— This  is  a  dieonse 
that  always  depends  upon  some  oUiet 
malady  for  its  origin,  and  often  naaumes 
the  appearance  of  a  fever  auecceding  a 
lever,  and  is  usually  the  termination  of  a 
long  aifection-  "Wien  typhns  or  scBriet 
fever  has  died  cut  or  been  subdued,  leaving 
n  Elate  of  Absolute  prostration,  this  sym- 
pathetic fever  rises  on  its  ruins,  and  by  its 
punctual  leturas  and  lemissiens,  often 
deprives    the    patient   of  iiis  last  hope  | 

strength. 

Hectic  f^cr  may  follov  any  long  and 


As  the  treatment  of  heotic  fever 
hardly  be  separated  &om  the  diM 
accident,  or  operation  which  gave  Bt 


acids.    The  first  objeci 


a  by  die  d» 


HELIX.— The  name  riven  ij  u* 
tomists  to  the  cxtemal  border  or  circle  of 
the  cnitilnge  of  the  ear. 

HULLKBORE.— Thenameofagenui 
of  plants,  native  of  tbo  Pyrenees  al 
Apennines,  and  belonging  to  the  Nstiml 


debilitating  disease. 


.  J8  of  hectic  fever  genenUlv 

begin  with  shivering,  though  not  always, 
as  occasionally  they  commence  with  flushes 
and  perspiration ;  hectic  comes  on  in  the 
evenmg,  inducing  a  diy.  hot  akin,  flushed 
countenance,  brigbtneas  of  the  eyes,  thirst, 
and  restlesaneas,  profuse  perspiratien ;  the 


attached  to  this  drug,  and  used  it  eif^ 
sively  in  all  maniacal  cases;  indeed,  tb^ 
regi^ed    it   as   a    specific    in  ii    '  " 
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It  anraiges  tHiree  effiscts  on  the  bodj, — 
Siti  of  a  powerful  purgative,  an  emetic, 
tad  an  errhine,  or  snufF,  for  cephalic 
dfeetiknis ;  but  as  it  is  a  violent  poison, 
ad  uncertain  in  its  action,  hellebore  is 
ay  properly  excluded  from  the  modem 
laetioe  of  physic,  as  the  same  effects  can 
e  obtained  safer  and  better  from  other 


Cie  chief  use  to  which  hellebore  is  now 

it^  and  that  only  by  some  medical  men, 

u  an  emmenagogue  in  uterine  reten- 

oa;  but  as,  from  its  strong  action  on  the 

ovals,  it  is  liable  to  produce  abortion,  it 

unld  never  be  given  where  there  is  any 

■rof  such  a  result.    The  white  hellebore 

sometimes  used  for  skin  diseases,  the 

owder  of  the  root  being  mixed  with  oint- 

mt.    See  Ybsatsum. 

HEMIPLEGIA.— A  palsy  affecting 

De  half  of  the  body,  usually  the  left  side ; 

disease  in  which  the  enture  of  one  half 

f  the  body,  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  is 

endered  pow^less   or  insensible.      See 

*AKALYBIS. 

H£  M  L  O  C  K^ — ^A  rank,  nauseous,  and 
KHOiious  plant ;  the  Conium  mdculatwn, 
V  the  spotted  hemlock,  belonging  to  the 
vttnral  order  JlmbelUfera.  There  are 
voTarietics  of  this  plant, — the  common 
ad  the  water  hemlock,  or  the  Cicuta :  the 
int  grows  on  a  spotted  stalk,  rising  to  the 
ia|^t  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  hollow 
omts  and  large  green,  shining  leaves, 
wring  a  strong,  rank,  and  offensive  odour. 
^Oiouta,  or  water  hemlock,grows  on  the 
urvin  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and  in  look 
ad  smell  strongly  resembles  parsley,  for 
rlaeh  it  has  b^n  frequently  mistaken, 
ad  vith  very  serious  consequences. 

PuPAXiLTIOIf  B  AITD  MeDICAL  UsES. — 

3»  preparationa  of  the  hemlock  in  use 
nifce  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  pulvis 
Mtf;  the  tincture,  tinetura  conii;  the 
itaotof  the  leaves,  extractum  conii;  and 
Metimea  a  plaster  and  ointment.  The 
■dieal  effects  of  the  hemlock  are  those  of 
ndativeand  antispasmodic,  for  which  it 
SI  been  largely  employed  in  cancer ;  but 
•■  effiocts  as  a  remedy  are  very  ques- 
■oaable,  while  &om  its  liability  to  accu- 
nkte  in  the  system,  it  becomes  at  b^t  a 
anrdoos  druff  to  use.  As  a  sedative  or 
Bo^e,  the  dose  of  the  powder  is  about 
'  gnoDs  twice  a  day,  or  1  grain  gradually 
Mietsed;  the  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from 
(to  20 drops;  andof  the  extract,  5  grains. 
'Hien  taken  in  mistake  for  parsley  or 
deiy,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  should 
«  given  immediately,  and  a  quantity  of 
inem  afterwards  as  an  antidote.    For 


the  treatment  of  a  case  of  overdose  of 
hemlock,  see  Poisoitb. 

HEMP,  INDIAN.— A  tropical  plant, 
almost  universally  used  in  the  East  on 
account  of  the  intoxicating  properties  ex- 
tracted from  it,  and  botanically  known  as 
Cannabis  saUva.  A  resinous  secretion 
obtained  from  this  plant,  called  churrus, 
is  the  only  preparation  used  medicinally, 
as  a  narcotic  and  antispasmodic.  Tms 
plant  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  yielding 
the  celebrated  Arabian  soporific  known  as 
Haschibch.  The  Turks,  the  Hottentots, 
and  the  Hindoos,  all  extract  £rom  this 
species  of  hemp  a  strong  intoxicating 
hquid.  Though  veir  seldom  used  in  this 
country,  the  CafmoSw  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  East  in  all  neuralgic  affections, 
particularly  in  tetanus  and  hydrophobia, 
for  which  the  resinous  extract,  ehurrus, 
has  been  favourably  prescribed,  in  doses 
of  from  2  to  8  grains;  while  a  tincture 
made  from  the  plant  is  gpiven  in  quantities 
varying  from  half  a  drachm  to  1  drachm. 
The  seeds  of  the  European  hemp  are  said 
to  possess  propertiee  somewhat  analogous, 
but  much  weaker. 

HENBANE  (Hyoseyamutniger), — ^An 
anodyne  and  narcotic  plant  common  to 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  belonging 
to  the  Natural  order  Solanaeeee,  The 
plant  grows  from  a  stem,  with  broad, 
hairy,  and  serrated  leaves,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  August,  with  dull  yellowish 
blossoms. 

PBEPAEATioifBAND  UsES. — ^Theformin 
which  the  henbane  is  usually  prescribed  is 
that  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves ;  the 
tincture,  tinetura  hyoacyami;  and  the  ex- 
tract of  the  plant,  extractum  hyoseyami. 
Its  action  on  the  system  is  that  of  an 
anodyne  and  sedative,  and,  in  larg^  doses, 
narcotic. 

The  powder  is  a  most  unsafe  form  to 
prescribe,  and  should  never  be  relied  on : 
the  dose  of  the  tincture  is  firom  half  a 
drachm  to  2  drachms ;  and  of  the  extract, 
10  grains.  The  latter  is,  of  all  its  prepara- 
tions, the  best  and  the  safest. 

HEREDITAEY  DISEASES.— A  term 
applied  to  those  diseases  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another  in  the  same  family ; 
thus,  we  frequently  find  that  insanity, 
gout,  and  scrofida,  epilepsy  and  some 
other  diseases,  can  often  be  traced  back  for 
several  generations,  while  syphilis  and 
small-pox  are  perpetually  being  repro- 
duced in  the  new-born  infant. 

HEEMETICALLY  SEALED.  —  A 
method  of  permanently  cVMsn^  aw  ^aa^  est 
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bottle,  so  that  the  contents  shall  neither 
be  tampered  with  nor  can  evaporate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  exclusion  of  air. 
The  method  by  which  this  process  is 
effected  is  by  firmly  fitting  the  screw,  if  in 
a  metallic  vessel,  or  the  stopper  if  in  a 

flass  one,  and  then,  by  means  of  strong 
eat  or  a  blow-pipe,  fusing  the  surround- 
ing metal  or  glass  till  the  whole  of  the 
top  is  incorporated.  A  large  water-tap 
was  found  at  Herculaneum  hermetically 
sealed  by  .the  heat  of  the  lava;  the  fluid 
in  which  may  still  be  heard  when  the 
tap  is  shaken.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  the  Egyptian 
god  of  arts  and  sciences. 

HEENET'S  DENTIFEICE.— A 
tooth-powder,  made  by  mixing  8  ounces 
of  powdered  cuttle-fish,  1  ounce  of  pow- 
dered orris  root,  and  1  ounce  of  cream 
of  tartar. 

HEBNIA.    See  Buptube. 

HEBPES. — ^An  eruptive  disease  of  the 
cuticle.    See  Skib^,  Diseases  op. 

HICCOUGH,  commonly  called  Hic- 
oup. — A  spasmodic  affection  of  the  dia- 
phragm, in  which  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion and  of  the  larynx  are  more  or  less 
involved. 

Hiccough  may  occur  from  eating  too 
hastily  alter  a  lengthened  fast,  from 
drinkmg  cold  water,  or  from  many  causes 
affecting  the  stomach.  As  a  symptom 
towards  the  end  of  fever,  or  in  gangrene, 
it  is  always  regarded  as  the  near  harbinger 
of  death. 

The  TBEATMEB^T  for  hiccough,  when  a 
•uddon  ejaculation  or  a  diversion  of  the 
patient's  mind  feiils  to  check  it,  is  to  give 
20  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  16  drops  of 
ether  in  a  wineglass  of  camphor  water,  or, 
in  severe  cases,  30  drops  of  laudanum. 

HIEBA  PICBA,  vulgarly  called 
HiCEBBY  Pice:ebt. — The  holy  bitter. 
A  very  excellent  old-fashioned  tonic  bitter, 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  powdered 
aloes  with  two  .parts  of  canella  alba. 
Dose,  half  a  drachm. 

HIP  JOINT,  or  the  Ischium,— One  of 
the  most  important  articulations  in  the 
body,  and  the  most  complete  example  of 
the  ball  and  socket  joint.  The  hip  joint 
is  made  up  of  two  bones, — the  acetahulumy 
or  cup-like  cavity  in  the  os  innominatum, 
or  three  bones  forming  one  half  of  the 
pelvis;  and  the  head  ofuiefenmr,  or  thigh 
bone,  the  same  provision  being  made  here, 
by  capsular,  conical,  transverse,  and  lateral 
ligaments,  to  secure  the  bone  in  its  socket, 
and  yet  afford  unlimited  play  to  the  limb; 
while,  to  guard  it  from  blows  and  the 


force  of  accidents,  the  part  is  padded  with 
a  number  of  short,  fleshy  muscles,  in  ad- 
dition to  whidi  a  quantity  of  adipose 
tissue  beneath  the  cuticle  still  farther 
protects  the  part. 

HIP  JOINT,  DISEASE  OF.-Prwj. 
tures  and  dislocations  are  the  most  &e- 
q^uent  misfortunes  to  which  the  articula- 
tion of  the  hip  is  subject ;  these,  howerer, 
are  accidents.  The  disease  to  whidi  it  is 
more  particularly  liable  is  an  inflamma- 
tory action,  whicn  degenerates  into  cariei 
— ^rottenness,  decay,  or  death  of  the  part^ 
— causing  ^Lcessive  pain,  a  drawing  io 
of  the  limb,  suppuration,  idceraticm,  ana 
a  burrowing  of  matter  under  the  musdea 
and  fascia  of  the  part.  Professor  Sjme^ 
of  Edinbui^h,  was  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  curing  this  disease  vrithout  ampatating 
the  limb  at  the  hip  joint.  His  system 
consisted  in  applying  the  actual  cautajr 
by  means  of  urons  heated  to  a  white  in- 
candescence rubbed  freely  over  the  hat- 
tock  and  affected  joint,  so  as  to  deetroj, 
by  sloughing,  the  integuments  and  tissues 
of  the  part,  and,  by  thus  producing  an 
immense  'suppurating  issue,  excite,  by  tiie 
counter-irritation  of  the  sore,  a  healthy 
action  in  the  joint.  This  practice  has 
been  eminently  successful,  and  is  infinite^ 
superior  to  either  "  excision,"  cutting  wrt 
the  diseased  bone,  or  amputation.  Mor* 
bus  coxarius,  the  name  of  this  disease,  ii 
a  local  form  of  scrofula. 

HIPPOCAMPI,  MAJOB  ahd  MI- 
NOB. — ^The  large  and  small  sea-horec. 
The  name  of  two  processes  in  the  Ten- 
tricles  of  the  brain,  so  called  from  their 
fanciful  resemblance  to  the  hippocampi* 

HIPPOCBAS.— An  ancient  spiced 
beverage,  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
monks  in  the  Middle  A^es  as  a  warm  and 
grateful  cordial  and  stimidant  in  cases  d 
cold,  and  also  as  a  beverage  in  ^^ 
nights,  and  for  the  aged  and  relaxed.. 
The  spiced  hippocras,  as  it  was  called,  waa 
made  differently  by  different  nations  and 
persons ;  in  general,  however,  it  consisted 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  maoe» 
ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  and  canella 
bark,  bruised  and  macerated  for  seTStt 
days  in  Canary  wine  (Madeira),  and  thw 
sweetened  either  with  honey  or  sogtfi 
strained,  and  taken  warm. 

The  TPOCBAS  for  lords  and  abbots  ^ 
somewhat  more  potent,  and  was  prepared 
with  aqua  vitae,  or  brandy,  pepper,  gpUg^j 
cloves,  grains  of  paradise,  ambergris,  and 
musk.  . 

HIPS.— The  weU-known  fruit  of  th« 
dog-rose  {Bosa  ccmina) ;    <nily  used  iB 
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to  manufacture  a  confection, 
xnftdtko  ro9*t»    See  Rose; 
mSUDO.— The  Latin  for  a  Leech, 
rinAtee. 

HIVES. — ^A  north-country  name  for 
'hieken  or  Ghiss  Fox,  which  see. 
HOCK. — One  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
brman  wines.  See  Wiites. 
HOFFMANN'S  ANODYNE.  — An 
iJKraal  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopceia, 
mmonlj  (»lled  the  compound  spirits  of 
i^oric  ether.  The  Hoffmann's  ano- 
fne,  as  it  is  somewhat  improperly  termed, 
,  in  its  action,  an  antispasmodic,  any 
idatrre  property  it  exercises  being  the 
mlt  of  its  action  on  the  spasm. 
HOLLANDS.—A  fine,  Ught,  ethereal 
nit;  Dutch  gin;  a  rectified  spirit, 
bteined  from  malted  grain  and  juniper, 
doedam.  See  Spibits. 
HOME  SICKNESS.— A  mental  de- 
Rssion,  which  suddenly  seizes  the  na- 
tres  of  a  distant  country  with  an  irre- 
iftible  longing  to  return  to  their  native 
lad.  So  powerful  is  this  feeling,  that 
wn  have  deserted  their  colours,  broken 
hnrngh  all  ties  of  oblig^ation  and  honour, 
Q  th&  desire  to  revisit  their  youthful 
nonts.  The  Swiss  are  so  devotedly  at- 
tdied  to  their  native  mountains,  that  it 
ns  fomid  necessary  to  forbid  theplaying 
I  the  national  air  of  ''Bans  des  v  aches 
wfore  the  Swiss  troops  of  France  and 
^aple^  the  men  deserting  in  companies, 
Jreommitting  suicide  if  unable  to  revisit 
Jbor  beloved  fatherland.  Physicians 
lure  given  the  name  of  Nostalgia  to  this 
otdinchdy  longing. 

HOMCEOPATJffX'.— The  science  or 
rtodj  of  similarity.  A  system  of  medical 
pnuiic^,  introduced  by  Dr.  Hahnemann, 
I  German  physician,  about  the  year  1810. 
Oioafi^  persecuted  in  his  own  country, 
>ad  £iven  into  France  by  the  intolerance 
of  tile  profession,  Hahnemann's  new  prin- 
c^Iei  rapidly  gained  ground,  both  with 
^pubhc  and  among  medical  men,  till 
^  rapporters  are  now  numbered  by 
^nrndre^  of  thousands,  and  its  professors 
cnbnce  some  of  the  most  able  and 
Intoned  physicians  of  the  age.  The 
■■wnr-minded  prejudice  displaved  by  the 
^othecaries  of  Saxony,  when,  nrom  pecu- 
Jiy  motives,  they  drove  Hahnemann 
«om  his  native  country  fifty  years  ago, 
v»  to  some  extent  been  revived  by  the 
^^oOege  of  Physicians  in  this  country  at 
^  present  day  against  the  followers  of 
™^theory,  and  everything  been  done, 
'"'4  by  the  profession  and  its  literary 
^"Sios,  to  throw  discredit  and  ridicule  on 
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homoeopathy  as  a  science,  and  to  class 
its  practitioners,  however  distinguished 
their  reputation,  as  empirics  and  quacks. 
Though  by  no  means  subscribing  to  all 
the  principles  on  which  the  science  of 
homoeopathy  is  founded,  or  by  any  means 
identifying  ourselves  with  its  practice, 
there  are  so  many  admirable  points  con- 
nected with  it — so  many  of  its  facts  are 
based  on  imdeniable  truths,  and  so  many 
men  of  high  standing  have  become  asso- 
ciated with  it,  that  our  respect  is  equally 
commanded  by  its  professors  and  by  those 
who  implicitly  believe  in  its  practice.  On 
this  account,  and  from  respect  to  every 
system  of  medicine  based  on  just  and 
conscientious  principles,  we  give  a  place 
to  homoeopatny  in  tins  work,  with  a 
brief  and  impartial  account  of  its  most 
important  features. 

The  principle  that  "like  cures  like" 
{similia  similibus  curantur),  on  which 
Hahnemann  based  his  doctrine,  is  as  old 
as  Hippocrates,  and,  though  proved  to  be 
correct  in  some  cases,  was  early  discovered 
to  be  valueless  as  a  general  rule.  The 
practice,  still  adopted  by  some  persons,  of 
holding  a  burnt  or  scalded  part  before  a 
strong  fire,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  draw- 
ing out  the  heat  and  pain,  is  a  remnant 
of  this  practice  in  exceptional  cases. 

Homoeopathy  professes  to  cure  diseases 
by  the  employment  of  such  medicines  as 
would,  if  given  to  a  healthy  person,  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  of  a  disease  similar  to 
the  one  to  be  treated.  The  three  points 
on  which  the  fabric  of  homoeopathy  may 
be  said  to  rest  are — first,  tJiat  like  cures 
like;  second,  that  the  curative  power  of 
drugs  is  increased  in  proportion  tg  their 
minute  subdivision  ;  ana  third,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  latter,  infinitesimal  doses 
of  medicine  are  the  jproper  treatment  of 
all  diseases. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  allo- 
pathic and  homoeopathic  practitioner,  or 
between  him  who  gives  large  doses  and 
infinitesimal  quantities  of  medicines,  con- 
sists in  the  allopath,  or  ordinary  medical 
man,  taking  his  drugs  as  nature  produces 
them,  and  ^ving  them  in  bulk,  in  powder, 
infusion,  tmcture,  or  extract;  with  the 
homoeopath,  however,  it  is  very  different; 
each  drug  or  medicine  has  to  undergo  a 
long  and  elaborate  process  of  preparation 
before  it  can  be  employed.  Thus,  a  few 
grains  of  an  article,  having  been  triturated 
(rubbed  down)  in  a  "Wedgwood  mortar, 
so  as  to  insure  the  minute  division  of 
every  part  or  atom,  is  then  mixed  with 
ten  or  twenty  times  its  's?e\^\it  oi  «v)l^«x« 
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or  some  inert  substance,  again  triturated  ' 
for  a  considerable  time,  tUl  the  lesser  is 
intimately  incorporated  with  the  larger 
material,  when  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  part 
of  this  mixture  is  once  more  subjected  to 
the  same  process  with  an  excess  of  inert 
matter,  tul  finally  there  remains  but  a 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  original 
substance  in  any  given  (quantity,  or  till 
what  is  known  as  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  the  active  principle  exists  in  every  dose 
or  gflobule  administered. 

The  homoeopathist  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  all  the  medicines  he 
proscribes  are  either  operative  or  inopero' 
tive  ;  that  when  they  operate  their  action 
is  for  good,  and  always  curative  in  their 
results;  that  when  inoperative,  though 
they  exercise  no  iniluence  on  the  system, 
they  are  yet  perfectly  harmless ;  and  when 
they  do  not  exercise  any  effect,  it  arises 
from  a  mistaken  hypothesis,  and  not  from 
a  want  of  energy  in  the  medicines  them- 
selves. The  homceopathist,  again,  docs 
not  trouble  himself  about  after  conse- 
quences, or  the  possible  results  of  a 
disease,  or  whether  it  is  liable  to  eventuate 
inflammation  or  effusion.      Content 
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with  the  symptoms  before  him,  and  a 
careful  diagnosis,  he  applies  his  remedies 
with  such  judgment  and  accuracy,  select- 
ing the  medicines  best  suited  for  the 
object  aimed  at,  that  even  should  they 
not  effect  the  result  desired,  he  is  certain 
they  will  not  aggravate  any  condition  of 
the  system,  or  complicate  the  case  by  a 
wrong  or  excessive  action.  Thus,  if  any  ; 
after  consequence  takes  place,  he  toeats  it 
with  the  same  confidence  and  fitness  of 
remedy;  whereas  the  allopathist,  as  the 
other  alleges,  frequently,  by  his  violent 
drugs  and  excessive  doses,  makes  the  after 
consequences,  when  they  occur,  more 
severe  and  dangerous  in  their  effect, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  more  difficult  to 
subdue. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
large  doses  of  active  medicines  constantly 
prescribed  by  medical  men  generally,  and  . 
the  great  quantity  of  physic  which  people 
in  this  country  arc  in  the  habit  of  taking, 
is  a  direct  injury  to  the  constitution ;  and 
it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  active 
manner  in  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  treat 
the  first  stages  of  some  diseases,  by  over- 
taxing some  organs,  or  unduly  exhausting 
or  stimulating  the  system,  often  exag- 
gerates the  disease,  and  renders  the  final 
cure  more  difficult  and  protracted;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  transition  from  full  to 
infinitesimal  doses  is  so  abrupt^  and  the 


contrast  so  startling,  that  those  who  an 
ready  to  admit  the  injury  inflicted  by  tiie 
one  system  cannot  reconcile  the  ixutf^re- 
ciable  quantity  of  the  remedies  in  tiii 
other. 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  io 
respect  of  their  medicines  and  mode  of 
exhibition,  general  opinion  is  decidedly  ia 
favour  of  homceopathy.  In  this  sdexux 
the  Pharmacopceia,  instead  of  being  eo- 
cumbered  with  hundreds  of  drugs,  with  a 
multiplicity  of  compounds  and  prepaift> 
tions,  consists  of  a  modest  list  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  articles,  while  the  pleasant 
globule  or  tasteless  liquid  in  which  Uiey 
are  given  is  a  positive  boon,  when  com- 
pared with  our  nauseous  draughts  and 
objectionable  pills.  There  are  many 
pomts  in  the  homoBopathic  system  whka 
the  medical  profession  might  imitate  wiA 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  particokrly 
in  that  department  which  relates  to  m 
hygiene,  or  the  general  preservation  rf 
health,  as  far  as  that  state  of  the  body  it 
influenced  by  such  agents  as  light  and 
darkness,  heat  and  cold,  climate,  exercise^ 
clothing,  bathing,  and  diet.  On  this 
latter  head  the  homoeopathist  is  especially 
particular,  and,  indeed,  a  strict  attention 
to  diet  and  regimen  forms  a  most  inif 
portant  part  of  the  whole  treatment 
and  in  his  strict  attention  to  the  agency 
of  diet  he  far  surpasses  the  allopathist 
They  are  also  much  more  particular  in 
their  inquiries  into  the  history  of  symp- 
toms than  the  general  physician,  and  are 
not  content  with  studying  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  but  endeavour  to  obtain, 
by  indefatigable  inquiries,  an  accurate 
account  of  the  patient's  parents  and 
relatives.  These  facts  are  elaborate^ 
classified  into  the  patient's  temperomentr 
constitution,  disposition,  mode  of  lirin^i 
and  general  habits.  By  means  of  this 
complete  and  searching  system  of  inqui^ 
the  homoeopathist  is  put  in  possession  of 
a  vast  number  of  collateral  tacts,  whidi, 
when  judiciously  arranged,  afford  most 
reliable  and  material  aid,  both  in  ihe 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

For  a  useful  and  instructive  work  csi 
the  principles  and  practice  of  homceO' 
pathy,  see  '"'A  Handy  Book  of  Domestic 
Homoeopathic  Practice,"  by  Georp 
Edward  AUshorn,  M.D.,  published  by 
Houlston  and  Wright,  Paternoster  Bow. 

HOMOGENEOUS.— Any  substance 
or  part  made  up  of  similar  parts,  as  ti>* 
lun^,  composed  of  an  immense  coUectio* 
of  air-cells,  and  their  surrounding  tissi^ 
the  opposite  of  heterogeneous — any  aBb* 
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ftanoe  made  up  of  diaaimilar  parts  or 
itonti. 

HONEY,  MeL-^The  sweet  juice  of 
fiowen  and  plants,  elaborated  by  the  bee 
Gcon  their  nectaries,  and  deposited  in  the 
form  of  li^Todd  sugar  in  the  wax  cells  of 
ita  eomb.  The  q^iulity  of  the  hon^,  both 
in  Aivour  and  richness,  depends  greatly 
XI  the  character  of  the  country  over 
irlnch  Uie  insects  roam  for  their  food. 

The  bees  of  SioUy  were  noted  by  the 
indents  for  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
'hd  honey  they  made,  the  island  at  that 
ame  being  a  perfect  garden  as  respects 
lowers,  fniits,  and  agricultural  produce, 
till  the  introduction  of  cane  sugar,  honey 
UBS  muYersally  employed  in  Europe  for 
nreetening  parposes,  and  for  the  manu- 
GMtoie  of  several  intoxicating  beverages, 
neh  as  hydromel  and  methegun.  Honey 
is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emulsion,  ex- 
pectorant, and  laxative,  and  is  combined 
wiOi  yinegar  and  sqmlls  to  make  an 
omectorant  syrup, — such  as  simple  oxy- 
mel  and  the  oxymel  scillce,  the  dose  of 
^rinch,  for  coughs,  colds,  and  hoarsenesses, 
iifrom  1  to  2  drachms. 
HONEY  SOAP.  See  Soap. 
HONEY  WATER.— A  very  agreeable 
perfimie,  made  by  dissolving  the  essential 
oils  of  bergamot,  cloves,  and  lavender,  a 
fev  drops  of  otto  of  roses,  and  some  musk, 
in  spirits  of  wine :  after  digesting  for 
vme  days,  and  staining  with  Saunders' 
^VDod,  it  is  filtered  and  fit  for  the  toilet. 

HOOPING-COUGH,  or  Pertussis.— 
A  qwsmodic  and  convulsive  disease, 
fieoerally  accompanied  with  some  amount 
of  inflammatory  action  in  the  bronchial 
Ivbes.  This  disease,  so  dreaded  by  parents 
^tee  there  are  many  young  children — 
**  from  its  being  either  infectious  or 
contagious,  but  uom  the  aptitude  of 
doldren  to  imitate  the  sounds  or  actions 
^  each  other, — ^usually  commences  with 
^  symptoms  of  a  common  cold,  and 
sfter  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
^Monies  its  distinctive  feature — the  spas- 
litodic  back-draught  or  inspiration,  causing 
^hooping  sound  so  confirmatory  of  the 
^uease.  ^Hie  features  that  always  mark 
*od  distinguish  this  cough  from  all  others 
^  that  it  comes  on  in  hts  or  paroxysms 
^toioertain  periods ;  that  the  cough  has 
***ajB  a  dry,  hard,  unsatisfactory  sound ; 
^  after  a  succession  of  rapid  expirations 
tteooghs,  there  occurs  one  sudden,  strong 
^piration,  the  patient  throwing  back  its 
**1  and  emitting  the  long  hooping 
^  which  stamps  the  disease ;  another 
ttd  another  succession  of  hard  coughs 


follow,  terminated  by  another  inspiration 
before  the  paroxysm  passes  off,  and  the 
exhausted  child  fieujs  back,  stiff  and  scream- 
ing, into  the  nurse's  arms,  a  little  glairy 
mucus  collects  in  the  mouth,  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  thrown  up.  The 
fit  now  ceases,  and  the  little  patient  has 
a  few  hours  of  remission.  With  yery 
young  children,  the  nurse  must  be  con- 
stanthr  on  the  watch  to  lift  up  the  patient 
the  instant  the  cough  commekces,  or  it 
may  in  its  struggles  force  the  blanket  or 
dotiies  in  its  mouth,  and  produce  suffoca- 
tion. 

Tbeatmbnt. — The  first  object  to  be 
considered  is  to  guard  against  inflam- 
matory action,  by  acting  on  the  bowels 
by  an  aperient  powder,  such  as  prescribed 
below,  by  avoidmg  Exposure  to  cold,  and 
by  a  light,  farinaceous  diet  of  custards 
and  puddings,  made  with  Dr.  Hidge's 
Patent  Food. 
Aperient  Powders, — Take  of— 

Powdered  jalap  ...  24  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  .  24  grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Antimonialis  ....  12  grains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders  for  a  child  of  from  one  to  two 
years  of  age;  into  nine  powders  for  a 
child  from  two  to  four  years;  and  into 
six  powders  for  one  from  four  to  nine 
years.  One  of  the  twelve  powders  is  to 
be  given  twice  a  day  tiU  the  bowels  are 
well  acted  on,  and  then  one  every  other 
day,  to  keep  the  system  cool  and  regular. 
The  same  arrangement  is  to  be  adopted 
with  the  other  divisions,  discontinuing 
the  powders  after  the  effective  action  has 
been  established,  and  only  giving  one  every 
second  or  third  day,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels. 

The  chief  object  is  next  to  procure  a 
free  expectoration  and  vomiting,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the 
paroxysm.  When  the  cough  is  dry  and 
hard,  and  unattended  with  expectoration, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  emetic,  of 
e^ual  parts  of  ipecacuanha  and  antimonial 
wme,  from  a  tea  to  a  table  spoonful,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child ;  or  5  or  10 
^Trains  of  the  ipecacuanha  powder,  mixed 
in  warm  water,  may  be  given  as  a  sub- 
stitute. When  expectoration  has  been 
once  excited,  it  is  to  be  continued  by 
occasional  doses  of  the  following  mixture. 
Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  soda  or 
potass 1  drachm. 

Mint  water    ....        enough  to 
make  3  ounces  in  alL    Add.-^ 
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Syrup  of  squills  ...    3  drachms. 

Antimonial  wino     .    .    2  drachms. 

Laudanum  .  *  .  .  .20  drops. 
Mix :  give  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessert- 
spoonhil  every  three  or  four  hours.  When 
the  child  is  stout,  of  a  croupy  disposition, 
and  liable  to  inflammatory  action,  the 
emetic  and  above  mixture  should  be 
followed  up  by  rubbing  the  camphor 
embrocation  on  a  part  of  the  chest  till 
it  produces  a  crop  of  small  pustules,  and 
by  giving  one  of  the  annexed  powders 
between  each  dose  of  the  expectorant 
mixture. 
JSmhrocation. — Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil      .    .    ^  ounce. 

Croton  oil 30  drops. 

Mix:  to  be  rubbed  on  with  soft  cotton 
on  the  chest  night  and  morning  till  the 
eruption  takes  place. 
Expectorant  Powders. — Take  of— 

Lump     sugar     (pow- 
dered)   1  scruple. 

Tartar  emetic      ...    2  g^ins. 

Grey  powder ....  16  grains. 
Mix,  aiid  divide  into  twelve  powders  for 
a  child  from  eighteen  months  to  three 
years;  into  eight  powders  for  a  child 
from  three  to  five  years;  and  into  six 
powders  for  all  above  that  aga 

As  long  as  the  appetite  is  good,  the 
breathing  easy,  with  an  absence  of  fever, 
there  is  little  cause  of  apprehension ;  the 
child  will  recover.  Change  of  air  will 
often  effect  more  for  hooping-cough  than 
all  the  medicine  employed ;  and  whenever 
the  weather  admits  of  removal,  the  patient 
should  be  taken  away;  the  only  caution 
necessary  is  to  keep  the  child  warm  and  dry. 
We  have  already  stated  that  this  is  a 
spasmodic  disease,  and  that  children 
acquire  it  from  one  another  by  imitation ; 
the  parent,  therefore,  should  take  care 
to  check,  by  a  word,  a  look,  or  gesture, 
each  child  the  moment  the  cou^  com- 
mences, so  as  to  intimidate  the  little  one, 
break  the  fit  of  the  cough,  and  prevent 
its  reaching  the  spasmodic  hoop.  Most 
children  may  be  cured  in  a  couple  of  days 
by  a  dose  of  laudanum;  but  as  this 
practice  would  not  remunerate  medical 
men,  it  is  never  adopted ;  and  though  the 
author  of  iJiis  work  can  vouch  for  the 
safety  and  expediency  of  the  plan,  he 
would  not  counsel  any  non-professional 
person  to  adopt  it  on  a  patient  under 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age:  at  that 
stage  of  life,  from  10  to  16  drops  of 
laudanum,  in  a  httle  water,  given  twice 
a  day,  will  be  found  speedily  to  break  the 
spasmodic  action.    During  convalescence 


the  patient  must  be  supported  by  8  foD 
diet,  and  strengthened  by  (quinine  and 
steel  wine,  with  air  and  exercise. 

Boche's  Embrocation  is  reoommeDded 
as  an  external  application,  and  is  often 
beneficial.  A  popular  remedy,  very  modi 
in  vo^e  some  ^rears  ago,  was  prepared 
by  boiliDg  10  grains  of  cochineal  with  80 
grains  of  salts  of  tartar  in  4  ounces  (X 
water,  adding  sugar,  and  straining.  Tbe 
benefit  deriv^  from  this  mixture  depended 
solely  on  the  tartar  or  potass  used,  and 
in  no  respect  on  the  cochmeal. 

HOPS.— The  JJwpuhu  humiUus,  This 
well-known  plant  is  used  in  medicine  8» 
an  elegant  and  gprateful  bitter,  both  in 
tincture.and  infusion ;  and  pillows  stuffed 
with  hops  are  sometimes  used  to  produce 
sleep  in  cases  of  fever,  where  the  employ- 
ment of  narcotics  woudd  be  injurious. 

HORDEOLUM.— The  surgical  namt 
for  a  small  tumour  at  the  root  of  the  eye* 
lashes.    See  Sty. 

HORDEUM.— The  Latin  for  barley. 
See  Peakl  Babley. 

HOREHOUND.— The  Marrubim 
vulgaris  of  thehotajiist.  This  well-known 
plant,  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  expecto- 
rant properties,  though  at  one  time  ex- 
tensively used,  is  now  almost  out  of  date 
with  medical  men,  the  only  preparatioB 
of  it  kept  being  a  syrup. 

Half  a  wineglassful  of  the  infiifflon  of 
the  leaves,  with  a  little  honey  or  sugar, 
and  two  drachms  of  paregoric,  makes  an 
excellent  expectorant  in  dry,  irritating 
coughs,  such  a  dose  being  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day ;  or  a  teaspoonful  d 
the  syrup,  with  five  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  twenty  drops  of  spirits  of  nitre,  may 
be  substituted  in  the  asthmatical  cou|^ 
of  old  people.  The  confection  called 
"  candied  horehound  "  is  also  a  ^ood  and 
agreeable  expectorant,  if  taken  m  modefc 
ration. 

HORSERADISH.  —  The  CocMearia 
Armorica,  The  horseradish  is  too  wen 
known  to  need  description:  as  a  con- 
diment, it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  d 
our  domestic  salads  and  therapeutic  vege- 
tables, being  a  warm,  agreeabloj  stimn- 
lating  stomachic,  promoting  digestiOB, 
and  giving  vigour  to  the  gastric  jffiW. 
Medicinal^,  horseradish  acts  *8  a  <^ 
diment,  stimulant,  emetic,  diuretic^  dia* 
phoretic,  and  in  large  doses  as  an  emetic; 
while,  when  scraped,  mixed  with  vincfftfi 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  acts  as  a  Tv)f' 
facient,  and,  if  kept  on  long  enou^  jj 
a  blister :  it  is  also  an  antiscorbutic  J^ 
antiseptic,  arresting  decay  in  animal  fiwe* 
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diief  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
oe  is  as  a  stimulating  diaphoretic 
imatism,  and  as  a  counter-irritant 
tmic  rheumatism  and  paralysis, 
I  in  a  scraped  form,  wetted  with 
r,  and  laid  on  the  part  affected. 
JSELEES:.  — An  excellent  but 
sed  plant,  so  called  from  growing 
equentlj  on  the  roofs  of  cottages. 

JSEMAIDS'  KNEE.—The  disease 
bwn  this  name  is  a  small  encysted 
>  formed  on  the  knee-cap  in  per- 
10  are  in  the  practice  of  kneeling 
itlj  on  stones  and  other  hard  sub- 
;  and  as  housemaids,  from  having 
d  to  perform  much  of  their  work 
ning  floors  and    steps,  are  very 

to  this  form  of  tumour,  it  has 
lied  the  "Housemaids'  knee."  The 
Sf  is  seldom  painfiil  except  when 

upon,  but  if  neglected  is  apt  to 
rate,  and  induce  a  diseased  condi- 
the  cartilages  of  the  part,  known 
name  of  White  Swelling. 

TSEATMBNT  consists  in  either 
'  a  strong,  straight  needle  through 
tide  and  sac,  so  as  to  allow  the 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  it,  and 
^a  bandage  and  pressure,  promoting 
ion;  or  else  an  incision  is  made 
1  the  cuticle,  the  sac  g^rasped  by  a 

forceps,  and  the  round  tumour 
d  bodily. 
iIERUS    OS.— The  bone  of   the 

f  ORAL  PATHOLOGY.— A  once 
te  theory  of  physicians,  by  which 
!coimted  for  the  remote  cause  of 
ises  by  attributing  them  to  a  dis- 
state  of  the  humours  or  fluids  of 

y- 

iOUR. — A  medical  term,  applied 
ly  to  liquid  excretions  or  secretions, 
specially  to  the  three  solid  hu- 
)f  the  eye, — the  Aqueous,  Crystal- 
id  Vitreous  Humours,  which  sec, 

• 

IP-BACZ.    See  Spine,  Diseases 

I  Malpobmations. 

4ULUS  LUPULUS.— The  Hop, 

lLOIDES.  —  The  name  of  the 
i  cellular  membrane  in  which  the 
8  humour  of  the  eye  is  contained. 
)A'iJLD. — In  anatomy,  a  hydatid 
all  sac  or  cyst  filled  with  a  trans- 
fluid,  which  forms  on  some  of  the 
aial  organs,  particularly  the  liver, 
ids  to  a  complete  degeneration  of 
•an. 
7 


HYDBAEGYEUM.  —  The  scientific 
name  of  mercury.    See  QniCESiLYBB. 

HYDRATES.— Chemically,  these  are 
salts  consisting  of  some  solid  body,  or  base, 
and  water,  such  as  the  oxides  of  metals. 
The  term  is  antagonistic  to  anhydrous 
salts,  or  those  in  which  no  water  enters 
into  their  combination.  Quicklime  is  an 
example  of  the  latter  order  of  salts. 

HYDRO.— Water.  The  word  is  a  pre- 
fix to  several  medical  terms,  such  as 
hydromel,  hydrocele  (a  watery  tumour), 
and — 

HYDROCEPHALUS.— Water  in  the 
Head,  which  see. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  or  Prussic 
Acid,  which  see. 

HYDROGEN.  — One  of  the  simple 
elements ;  a  highly  inflammable  ^as,  and 
so  named  from  its  forming  the  chief  com- 
ponent of  water.  Hydrogen,  the  phlogiS' 
ton  of  the  ancients,  is  the  hghtest  bf  all  the 
gases,  and  was  formerly  used  for  inflating 
balloons.  Hydrogen  enters  largely  into 
all  vegetable  substances,  and  combmes  in 
different  proportions  with  oxygen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen,  to  form  the  most  opposite 
of  compounds,  such  as  water,  carburettcd 
hydrogen  (or  coal  gas),  ammonia,  sugar, 
starch,  &c. 

HYDROMETER.— An  instrumtat  for 
weighing  the  relative  specific  gravities  of 
fluids,  and  the  article  used  by  distillers 
and  publicans  to  test  the  strength  of  their 
spirits. 

HYDROPATHY,  Hydbo-theea- 
PEUTics,  or  the  Watee  Cube. — ^A  mode 
of  treating  certain  neuralgic,  cutaneous, 
stomachic,  and  hypochonariacal  diseases 
by  the  external  and  internal  use  of  cold 
water,  arranged  or  systematized  by  Dr. 
Priessnitz,  and  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  largely  introduced  into  this  country, 
in  many  parts  of  which  large  establish- 
ments have  been  erected  for  the  reception 
of  patients,  and  the  perfect  practice  of  the 
system. 

The  curative  properties  of  cold  water 
have  been  known  to  the  profession  from 
the  earliest  ages ;  all,  then,  that  is  due  to 
Dr.  Priessnitz  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
claims  the  merit  of  having  adapted  rules 
to  the  various  operatiqns,  multiplied  the 
modes  of  applying  the  water,  and  gave 
the  system  so  arranged  its  name  of  Hy- 
dropathy. 

Water,  whether  applied  to  the  body 
cold  or  tepid,  exercises  three  effects  on 
the  system:  first,  it  lowers  the  tempe- 
rature ;  second,  it  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the 
nerves,  weakened  by  sicikxLe«&  ot  ^A&R»»e*t 
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and,  lastly,  it  produces  a  specific  remedial 
effect  on  the  skin  in  many  cutaneous 
affections.  The  temperature  at  -which  the 
water  is  applied  yaries  from  60°  to  80*,  the 
average  temperature  used  being  60*^.  The 
curative  properties  of  cold  water  in  some 
diseases  are  very  great,  and  its  effects  on 
the  system  very  remarkable ;  still  it  is  a 
remedy  that,  injudiciously  used,  may  be 
followed  by  vary  serious  results,  for  which 
reason  no  non-professional  person  would 
be  justified  in  prescribing  or  using  it. 
The  forms  in  which  hydropathy  are  ap- 


3  ap- 
,  the 


plied  are — 1st,  the  shower  bath ;  2nd,  the 
douche ;  3rd,  the  compress ;  4tli,  the  wet 
sheet;  5th,  the  packmg;  and  6th,  the 
various  forms  of  hot  air,  steam,  and 
vapour,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Turkish 
bath.  Beneficial  as  cold  water  is  when 
applied  scientifically  as  a  system,  much  of 
its  curative  effect  is  increased  by  the  strict 
attention  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the 
patients  at  all  hydropathic  establishments, 
by  the  dietary  on  wnich  they  are  placed, 
the  exercise  and  cheerful  occupation  pur- 
sued by  the  inmates,  and,  lastly,  by  the 
friction  employed. 

Eheumatism,  gout,  inflammatory  fevers, 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  are  the  com- 
ploinUi  most  generally  benefited  by  a 
course  of  hydropathy,  and  the  class  of 
cases  usually  found  imder  treatment  at 
such  establishments.  Of  the  shower  and 
aspersion  bath,  with  the  douche,  we  have 
already  spoken  at  length  under  Baths, 
which  see.  The  compress  consists  of  a 
long  bandage,  of  10,  15,  or  20  yards  in 
length,  and  6  or  8  inches  wide ;  this,  when 
weU  wetted  in  cold  water,  and  carefully 
wrung  out,  is  to  be  applied  round  the 
chest,  stomach,  and  abdomen  or  limb  in 
its  damp  state ;  if  for  the  trunk  or  belly, 
it  must  pass  round  the  body  repeatedly, 
covering  the  part  for  several  tmies.  A 
piece  of  oil-silk,  or  gutta-percha  sheeting, 
is  to  be  applied  above  the  compress,  to 
prevent  hasty  evaporation,  and  the  whole 
so  retained  for  some  hours,  and  only  re- 
moved about  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
when  it  is  to  be  again  wetted,  enveloped 
in  the  silk  or  sheeting  precisely  as  in  the 
first  instance,  care  being  taken  always  to 
change  *the  compress  before  it  becomes 
([uite  dry.  When  used  for  obstinate  con- 
stipation, it  often  acts  most  beneficially  in 
a  few  hours*  In  other  oases  it  seems  to 
produce  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  just 
before  effecting  a  cure,  which  in  many 
cases  is  preceded  by  a  rash  on  the  part  of 
the  skin  covered. 


The  wet  sheet  and  ihepachwg  axe  fre- 
quently  used   together,    and  consBt  ii 
spreadmg  on  a  mattress  a  pair  of  blanket 
on  the  top  of  which  a  sheet  wrung  out  d 
cold  water  is  laid  smoothly ;  on  thii  tiie 
patient,  perfectly  naked,  stretches  lumsd^ 
when  the  attendant  proceeds  doedy  to 
envelop  his  whole  body  in  it,  except  the 
face,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  tlie 
arms  to  the  side ;  one  blanket  and  then  the 
other  is  next  closely  and  securely  applied 
round  the  body ;  more  clothes,  and  some- 
times a  feather  bed,  are  heaped  on  the  ixor 
prisoned  patient,  care  being  taken,  byt 
napkin  tucked  under  the  e^^  of  tiie 
bliuiket,  to  guard  the  face  &om  \mg 
irritated  by  uie  downy  filaments;  and  ai 
the  patient  is  completely  powerless,  an  at- 
tendant should  bo  at  hand  to  wipe  his  &M 
when  the  perspiration  breaks  out    The 
time  necessary  to  keep  the  person  under 
this    pressure    depends   upon  the  ag% 
strength,  and  nature  of  the  disease,  ani 
varies  &om  one  to  six  hours.  During  tiai 
time,  specified  quantities  of  cold  water  an 
given  to  the  patient.    For  affections  of 
the  head,  a  wet  napkin,  or  a  wet  nightc^ 
covered  with  sheetmg,  is  employed.   Ih0 
patient,  when  taken  out  of  the  packing  is 
well  nibbed  with  wet  towels,  then  w 
roughly  dried,  and  put  into  another  bed, 
well  wrapped  up,  or  if  strong  enou^ 
dressed,  and  taken  for  a  brisk  walk. 

Sprains  and  rheumatic  affections  of  de 
joints  are  often  greatly  benefited  by  using 
the  compress  for  several  hours  a  ^y,  the 
limb  or  part  being  frequently  encircled  hy 
the  wet  roller  or  compress. 

In  all  constitutional  cases  submitted  to 
hydropathy  a  great  portion  of  the  cuieii 
effected  by  the  plain,  wholesome  diet  estab* 
lished,  the  absence  of  all  stimulants,  ea^ 
hours,  frequent  bathing,  friction,  and 
exercise. 

HYDEOPS.— Dropsy;  an  accumnhk- 
tion  of  water  in  any  part  of  the  bodly. 
See  ]3rop8V" 

HYDEOSTATIC  BEDS.  SeeWiiB 

BfiDS 

HYDEOTHOEAX.  —  Dropsy  of  the 
chest.    See  "Watee  oir  the  Chest. 

HYMEN.— A  name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  a  fold  of  the  delicate  hnisg 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  which,  in  the 
shape  of  a  broad  crescent,  divides  the  pi** 
sage,  and  the  integrity  of  which  is  «»*• 
dercd  as  one  of  the  tests  of  female  puBtf* 

HYOIDES.  — The  anatomical  name 
for  the  bone  of  the  tongue ;  a  small  boij 
somewhat  in  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  situ*** 
at  the  root  of  the  organ  of  taste,  and 
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aaiistmg  to  support  and  give  attachmeiit 
to  tile  phaiynx,  laiynx,  and  tongue;  the 
mosdet  which  attach  it  to  the  tongue, 
lower  jaw,  and  other  parts,  receiving  the 
aanes  of  hyo-glossus,  genio-hyo-glossuis, 
and  some  ouers. 

HYOSCTAMFS.  —  Henbane,  which 
gee. 

ffltPEB.  —  A  preposition  signifying 
abeWf  or  over,  and  forming  the  prefix  to 
nrenl  medical  words,  as  hyperchloric 
adi^  an  acid  with  an  excess  of  chlorine  gas. 

HYPEBICUM.  —  St.  John's-wort, 
wlwhsee. 

HYPEETEOPHY.— An  enlargement 
in  the  tissues  of  an  organ  or  part;  a 
diieased  condition  of  the  structure,  which 
sometimes  totally  destroys  the  function 
of  the  organ.  The  heart  and  liver  are 
the  parts  most  frequently  subject  to  this 
OTFuic  disease. 

HYPNOTIC. — ^A  name  formerly  given 
to  medicines  which  produced  sleep, — 
■oporifies;,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  hcn- 
biDe,&c. 

HYPO.  —  A  preposition  signifying 
*mfer,  or  below,  and  used  as  a  prefix  in 
Wehvords  as — 

HYPOCHONDEIASIS.— A  splenetic 
l&elancholy;  a  functional  derangement 
<tf  tile  assistant  organs  of  digestion,  more 
ptrticolarly,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  the  spleen 
^  pancreas. 

Inis  is  a  disease  to  which  English 
peq)le  are  supposed  to  be  more  subject 
than  those  of  other  countries  and  more 
^ittblo  climates.  To  the  prevalence  of 
^  malady  in  the  gloomy  months  of 
^nturnn  and  winter  is  attributed  that 
Ivge  per-centage  of  suicides  which 
aottoally  occur  in  this  country  in  those 
■naons  of  the  year.  For  an  account  of 
^symptoms  of  this  fanciful  and  extra- 
fttmarj  disease,  see  Meagbims. 
.HYPOCHONDEIXJM.--One  of  the 
dirisions  or  regions  into  which  the 
abdomen  is  divided,  and  so  named  from 
^jbg  under  or  below  the  ensiform  car- 
^hiee  of  the  ribs.  There  is  a  right  and  a 
1^  nypochondrium ;  the  one  has  the  liver, 
the  other  the  spleen.    See  Abdomen,  cut. 

HYPOGASTEIC.--A  region  of  the 
•Women,  or  the  portion  lying  under  the 
**aach.    See  Abdomen,  cut. 

HYPOTHESIS.  ^  In  philosophy,  a 
Pinaple  or  reason  founded  on  some 
niipGution  granted,  firom  which  the 
ttiie  and  elect  may  be  deduced;  a 
3^Bm  or  doctrine  founded  on  some 
*wry  or  supposition. 

flysS0P»— The  Gratia  Dei  of  the 
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old  physicians,  from  its  supposed  won- 
derful properties  in  curing  disease;  it 
has,  however,  been  long  excluded  &om 
practice  in  this  country. 

HYSTERIA  (commonly  called  Hts- 
TEBics).  —  This  disease,  though  most 
frequently  excited  by  some  uterme  affec- 
tion, is  purely  nervous  in  its  character, 
and  one  greatly  depending  on  some 
emotional  state  of  the  mind.  Though 
females  from  the  ago  of  seventeen  to 
forty-eight  are  the  general  sufferers  from 
hvsteria,  delicate  males,  and  those  cm- 
ployed  in  sedentary  occupations,  or  of  a 
scorbutic  constitution,  arc  sometimes 
affected  by  it.  Among  females,  the  un- 
married and  those  who  have  never  had 
children  are  the  persons  most  predisposed 
to  an  attack,  which  may  be  induced  by 
uterine  irregularity,  violent  emotions, 
grief  or  joy,  tight  lacing,  fiatulence,  or 
any  cause  that  weakens  the  stamina  of 
the  body. 

Symptoms.  —  These  commence  by 
yawning,  depression  of  spirits,  flushings 
of  the  face,  sudden  tears,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  pain  in  the  left  siae,  with  a 
sense  of  swelling,  and  a  feeling  as  if  a 
ball  was  rising^  from  the  stomach  up  into 
the  throat,  with  a  sense  of  choking,  tho 
patient  bein^  convinced  that  there  is  an 
actual  round  substance   lodged    in    her 

fullet.  From  this  symptom  the  disease 
as  been  named  Globus  HysterictLS.  The 
patient  now  becomes  faint  and  restless; 
the  body  and  limbs  become  agitated  with 
wild  and  irregular  actions;  she  is  seized 
with  fits  of  alternate,  tears  and  laughter, 
with  incoherent  and  noisy  ejaculations; 
while  the  muscular  contortions  become  so 
violent  that  msmy  men  are  often  necessary 
to  restrain  the  actions  of  a  delicate  girl. 
After  remaining  in  this  state  from  a  few 
minutes  to  in  some  cases  many  hours, 
there  is  a  belching  of  air  from  the  mouth, 
when,  with  a  heavy  sigh  or  a  few  deep 
sobs,  she  slowly  recovers,  and  either  falls 
into  a  sleep,  or  may  suddenly  start  up, 
and  go  through  the  same  chain  of  symp- 
toms, having  a  succession  of  fits  and 
intermissions.  A  peculiarity  in  hysteria 
is  that  it  may  assume  the  characters  of 
almost  every  other  disease;  the  only 
disease,  however,  with  which  it  could  be 
confounded  is  epilepsy,  and  from  that  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  patient  being 
partially  sensible  in  hysteria,  and  totally 
insensible  in  epilepsy;  by  the  foaming 
at  the  mouth  in  the  latter,  and  the  absence 
of  it  in  hysteria,  in  which  there  is  always 
a  twinkling  or  trembling  of  the  eyelids. 
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Tbeatmbvt. — ^InTOungyrobiifit  patients 
or  country  girls,  bleeding  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  abate  the  violence  of  the 
spasms. 

In  slight,  and  indeed  ordinary  cases, 
the  simple  practice  of  cutting  all  the 
strings  and  laces  at  once  with  a  knife, 
laying  the  patient  on  her  back  and 
dashing  cold  water  suddenly  in  the  face, 
and  holding  some  hartshorn  to  the  nose, 
will  gencHuly  effect  a  recovery.  If  not, 
however,  30  drops  of  sal  volatile,  30  drops 
of  spirits  of  lavender,  and  10  drops  of 
spints  of  ether  in  a  wineglassful  of  cam- 
phor water,  given  directly,  will,  if  the 
face  is  dried  and  again  suddenly  aspersed 
with  cold  water,  be  found  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  patient  and  break  the  spasmodic 
action.  In  very  severe  cases,  nowever, 
an  emetic  of  15  grains  of  white  vitriol  in 
warm  water  will  be  the  most  effective  and 
expeditious  remedy. 

A  few  hours  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
attack  an  aperient  pill  should  be  given, 
either  of  assafoetida  and  aloes,  or  of  com- 
pound colocynth,  and  means  taken  to 
recruit  the  strength,  or  remove  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  attack ;  in  general, 
steel  wine  and  quinine  will  be  found  the 
best  remedies, — a  teaspoonful  of  the  first 
every  four  hours,  and  1  grain  of  the  latter 
three  times  a  day;  or  the  iron  and  bark 
may  be  combined,  as  in  the  following 

Tonic  Fotoders. — Take  of — 
Prepared  carbonate  of 

iron 2  drachms. 

Sulphate  of  quinine     .    6  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders :  one  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day. 


I  i^  the  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  till  within  the  last  century  was  always 
identical  with  J,  for  which  letter  it  is  stiU 
frequently  used. 

As  a  numeral,  I  stands  for  one,  or  for 
as  many  units  as  it  is  severally  repeated : 
when  placed  before  a  higher  numeral 
it  subtracts  from  its  value,  as  ix.,  nine; 
or  iv.,  four;  and  when  placed  after  a 
higher  numeral,  so  many  are  added  as 
there  are  units  indicated,  as  vi.,  six ;  viii., 
ei^ht ;  xiii.,  thirteen.  As  an  abbreviation, 
I  IS  placed  with  E,  as  in  t.  e,,  id  est,  or 
that  IS.. 

ICE,  —  Congealed  water  at  a  tem- 


perature varying  from  30  to  32  d^ees  d 
Fahrenheit.    Independent  of  its  genenl 
domestic  and  sanitary  uses,  ice  is  occa> 
sionally  employed  to  a  large  extent  m 
medicine,  when  it  is  used  as  an  anti* 
phlo^stic  (to  reduce  heat  a^d  inflammB- 
tions),  a  sedative  (to  produce  relaxatioii 
from  pain),  and  sometimes  as  a  stimulant 
(to   promote  absorption,  or  restore'  the 
circulation,  as  in  frostbite).    Ice  is  most 
frequently  employed  in  cases  of  inflam* 
mation  of  the  coats  or  substance  of  the 
brain  in  apoplexy,  or  other  affections  of 
the  head,  external  or  internal,  yrhm  it 
is  beaten  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into 
a  sheep  or  ox's  bladder,  and  applied  in 
that  manner  either  to  the  shaved  sca^  '=. 
or  cut  hair.    In  cases  of  typhus  fever,  ; 
spasms  of  the    stomach  or  diaphra^ 
such    as   hiccough,   excessive   vomitinj;,  . 
heemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  and  in 
cases  of  obstinate  heartburn,  small  pieces  ; 
of  ice,  eaten  or  swallowed,  have  proved  -^ 
very    serviceable.      Ice    has    also  been  ; 
strongly  recommended  in  hydropholiia,  . 
and  as  an  application  to  the  throat  when .' 
much  inflamed.    In  every  case  it  requires  . 
to  be  used  with  discretion,  as,  from  its  *. 
depressing  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, it  is  apt,  if  retained  too  long,  to 
produce  serious  exhaustion.     The  best 
preparation    for    freezing    water   is  i 
mixture    of  nitrate    of  ammonia,  snl^ 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  water,  of  etA 
equal  parts. 

ICELAND  MOSS,  Lichen  lalandieu.. 
— The   Iceland,  Carrageen,  and  Ce^ 
mosses,  with  some  other,  varieties,  beloM* 
to  the  cryptoffamic  order  of  plants,  all  w 
which  are  edible,  wholesome,  and  mufllfc; 
l^'nous.    The  Iceland  moss  is  a  parasitaoii 
hchen,  found  on  barks  of  trees,  and  on  te 
lava  hills  of  Iceland,  and  the  trees  androdi  i 
of  Upper  Norway,  from  whence  much  flt 
what  is  used  in  this  country  is  brou^ 
Iceland  moss,  in  its  dried  state,  has  afiuai^ 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  bland,  bitterish  tasta* 
From  the  aromatic,  bitter  principle  inhj 
rent  in  the  moss,  it  becomes  not  only  a  ^oi 
tonic,  but  also  a  stomachic ;  its  princ^^ 
medical  uses,  however,  are  demulcent  im 
expectorant,  and  it  is  prepared  either  boiM' 
in  plain  water  and  sweetened  with  sttgtfk  J 
or  with  horehound,  the  rind  of  a  loiK^i  j 
and  then  sweetened  with  treacle  or  bww ; 
sugar,  when  it  makes  an  excellent  mixttV 
in  coughs,  colds,  and  oppressive  hoaij' 
nesses.    Iceland  moss  has  been  stroofnT 
recommended  in    consumption  and  ^ 
pulmonary  affections  as  a  nutritiTe  «*• 
ment ;  but  its  efficacy  in  such  comM^ 
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n*7  que^ioiuibU,  though  ther 
atl  it  makea  an  agreSHble  changi 
Mtiiiregimaiwhenfbnnedintu  a  jelly: 


Tslowlj.tillthc 
w  is  reduced  io  one-fourth  its  bulk ;  1 
OM  of  lump  sugar  are  then  to  be  added, 

■hen  dissolyed,  the  whole  strained 
v^h  a  flannsl  Mhile  hot,  and  set  apart 
jol  and  coagulate.  To  the  Icelander 
moss  is  an  article  of  icameuso  Talue, 
bug  him,  in  jears  of  Acarcitj,  a  sub- 
ite  fur  bread.  To  elFect  thie,  the 
I  is  repeated];  soaked  and  vashed,  to 
toj  its  bitter  taetc ;  it  is  then  prefiaei^, 
top  to  dry,  and  ground  int<i  a  coarse 
I,  which,  boiled  with  milk,  makes  an 
Dmt  porridge,  ot  made  into  dough, 

or  without  a  little  whoalen  flour,  is 
id  in  cakea  or  loaTcg,  which  supply  a 

useful  bread. 

mOB.— A  thin,  sanguineous  dis- 
ge  bom  wounds  and  sores  of  a  phagc- 
9  character.  A»  eiudstioii  consistmg 
natter — pus,  and  blood,  or  sanies — 
Nime>  of  a  greenish  colour,  often 
land  always  acrid  in  it»  nature,  ei- 
nng  the  cuticle  on  which  it  escapes. 
~~  a  diseased  discharge  from  an  uu- 


MTHXOSI8.— Fish-skin ;    a  pa; 
wtq>tiTe  disease  of  the  akin.    I 


ICTEBCS.—Tbe  proferaonal  name  foi 
Che  disease  called  Jaundice,  which  aeo- 

IDIOFATHIC— A  term  used  in  me- 
dical nomenclature  for  such  diseases  as 
orije  naturally  in  the  human  body,  inde- 
pendent of  all  extraneous  causes,  and 
contradistinguished  from  i^mptoiaatic  dis- 
cBABa,  or  such  as  are  induced  by  or  sprine 
fiom  some  other  disease  or  malady.  AD 
diseases  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
orders,  and  are  either  idiopathic  or  symp- 

1DI03TNCEA8T.— A  condition  or 
temperament  peculiar  to  any  animal  body, 
wherebj  it  has,  either  in  health  or  sick- 
ness, a  peculiar  inclioation  to  or  aversion 
against  some  pBrticular  things.  Thus, 
when  a  man  has  a  predisposition  to  gout, 
rheimiatism,  ^aTfll,  or  any  other  com- 

Slaint,  wo  afiude  to  his  idiosyncrasies, 
he  person  who  fainta  at  the  smell  of  a 
rose,  cannot  conquer  his  aversion  for  bread, 
or  sickens  at  the  sight  of  a  cat,  is  commonl; 
said  to  have  antipathies  to  such  and  such 
things  and  objects ;  but  professionally 
they  are  said  to  he  his  idiosyncrasies.  80 
strong  is  this  prejudice,  antipathy,  or  idio- 
syncrasy in  some  persons,  ^t  the  most 
infinitesimal  dose  of  a  mediciae  will 
ICO  all  the  liolence  of  action  found 
an  excessive  dose;  while  to  others, 
lere  amell  of  a  drug  will  produce  on 
fstem  all  the  eiTecla  of  a  large  dose ; 


rcgnated  with  the  taili  of  the  article 
nlv  heard  or  mentioned,  that  it  ia  dif- 
ciilt,  by  changing  the  subject  anddlTerC- 
ig  the  mind,  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive 

IDIOTCY.—A  state  of  mental  imba- 
lity  proceeding  &om  a  defective  or  a  dis- 
rganiied  state  of  the  broxu,  resulting  in 
partial  or  complete  fatuity.  Idiotcy  u  a 
congenital  disease,  and  one  of  tliose  here- 
ditary misfortunes  which  are  handed  down 
' —  a  succession  of  weak  or  diseased 
Lts,  propagated  by  the  frequent  in- 
termarriages offamihes  of  weak  or  tainted 
iatflllect,  of  those  of  intemperate  habits, 
and  of  persons  harinE  a  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis. Idiota  are  divided  into  the  harm- 
less and  the  mischievous;  those  with  perfect 
fatuity,  and  those  who  possess  a  glim- 
mering of  intelligence,  which,  in  sock 
cases,  usually  degenerates  into  malice  or 

IQHIS  FATUU8.  — ■Will-with-the- 
wisp,  or  J»ct-of-the-lont«m,  ai  this 
melcoiio  exhalation  ii  popilail]  Bliii^ 
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A  gaseous  exhalation  from  churchyards, 
bogs,  and  marshy  places,  or  wherever  there 
is  much  animal  and  yegetable  matter  de- 
caying undei*  or  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  which  gas,  taking  fire,  flits  with  a 
pale  blueflame  oyer  the  ground  as  long  as 
any  hydrogen  or  phosphorus  is  given  ofi' 
to  maintain  the  flame. 

IGNIS  SACEE,  or  HoltFibb,  or  St. 
AiTTHOirr's  Fibe. — Another  name  for 
Erysipelas,  which  see. 

ILEX. — The  scarlet  oak,  or  holly. 

ILIA. — The  flanks,  or  small  intestines. 
There  are  many  terms  and  names  derived 
from  or  compounded  of  this  word ;  thus 
the  08  iliunif  or  haunch-bone,  assists  to 
form  the  abdominal  cavily  of  the  pelvis ; 
while  the  muscles  in  and  about  it  are 
called  the  iliacus  intemus,  exterwut,  &c. ; 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the  part, 
the  iliac  external  and  internal,  with  several 
others.    See  Pelvis. 

ILIAC  PASSION,  OB  ILEUS.  — A 
very  severe  form  of  colic,  in  which  the 
twisting  motion  felt  at  the  navel,  the 
cramps,  and  vomiting  are  all  greatly 
exaggerated,  the  vomiting  in  particular 
being  most  distressing,  not  only  voiding 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  some- 
times even  those  of  the  bowels. 

The  TBEATMENT  cousists  in  relaxing 
the  spasm,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
large  dose  of  laudanum,  and  by  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil;  or  by  a  draught  of  6 
drachms  of  Epsom  salts,  with  10  ^rrains 
of  rhubarb,  and  2  ounces  of  infusion  of 
senna.  Should  these  not  act  on  the 
bowels  within  a  few  hours,  2  drops  of 
croton  oil  should  be  placed  on  the  tongue, 
and  one  of  the  following  pills  given  every 
four  hours  till  the  bowels  are  thoroughly 
opened.    Take  of— 

Compound     colocynth 

pill 1  scruple. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  .  enough  to 
make  a  mass,  which  divide  into  four  pills. 
Injections  of  Epsom  salts,  warm  water, 
and  castor  oil,  or  of  merely  warm  gruel, 
are  to  be  thrown  up  the  bowels,  according 
to  their  state.  In  very  obstinate  condi- 
tions, when  the  bowels  seem  to  defy  the 
action  of  all  medicines  given,  cold  water, 
or  a  bag  of  powdered  ice,  suddenly  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  will  often^  in  a  few 
minutes,  produce  a  copious  action  on  the 
intestines.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  bleed,  to  use  the  warm  bath,  and  give 
tobacco  or  opiate  injections,  effervescing 
drau£^hts,  and  carminatives,  with  assa- 1 
foetiak.    See  Colic,  and  Ifplammatioit.  [ 


ILLUSIONS,  SPECTEAL,  occur  k 
many  different  states  of  system,  and  lUf' 
in  their  intensity.  SometimeB  theyoeev 
to  imaginative  persons  in  perfect  hMHi^ 
sometimes  to  persons  suffering  from  m-^ 
digestion,  or  debilitated  by  long  illneflse^ 
or  after  mental  excitement,  or  in  come- 
quence  of  suppressed  discha^^.  Thsf 
have  every  degree  of  intensity,  from  s 
flash  of  light,  a  circle  of  colours,  or  la 
indistinct  outline,  to  a  perfect  pictmei 
not  distinguishable  from  a  real  object 
In  some  instances  thfij  can  be  caUed  19 
at  will,  in  others  they  are  quite  invokn* 
tary,  and  in  others,  again,  the^  are  par% 
involuntfury  and  partly  sub]|ect  to  wb 
wilL  Miiller  states  that  in  ms  casetiiej 
were  involuatazy.  The  poet  Goefti 
could  call  than  vp  by  an  effort  of  tin 
wiU,  but  had  no  power  over  them  whes 
once  prodooed. 

Several  interesting  cases  of  ocdi 
spectra,  so  closely  resembling  real  objecti 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  but  by  ths 
most  careful  exercise  of  comparison  and 
judgment,  are  related  by  Sir  Dand 
jBrewster,  in  his  work  on  natural  magk^ 
and  by  Sir  "Walter  Scott  in  his  "Denua- 
ology  and  Witchcraft."  That  of  NicoH 
the  Berlin  bookseller,  is  not  the  leok 
remarkable,  and  was  distinctly  traced  tB 
the  suppression  of  an  habitual  disduow 
of  blood  by  haemorrhoids,  ihe  immediav 
exciting  cause  b^g  a  violent  fit  d 
passion. 

IMAGINATION.— Of  the  intellectnil 
faculties,  the  imagination  is  that  wbkb 
has  the  strongest  affinity  with  the  emotiflBl 
and  passions,  for  its  operations,  Uko  tb«i% 
are  attended  by  excitement.  It  weeatt 
indeed,  to  hold  a  middle  place  betwsA 
the  intellect  on  the  one  hand,  and  ft* 
passions  on  the  other,  adding  vig^  snl 
originality  to  thought,  whilst  it  kiA 
attraction  to  the  objects  of  desire,  tfi 
gives  intensity  to  every  effort  by  wlnA 
they  can  be  compassed.  Hence  the  tvo* 
fold  power  of  imagination. 

Imagination  is  the  only  intelleetaii 
faculty  which  exercises  a  direct  inflaoNS 
on  the  bodily  oi^ns,  these  cnrgans  bosft 
as  already  stated,  the  organs  of  sCTse.  » 
acts  by  producing  in  them,  or  ia  ^ 
parts  of  the  brain  with  which  they  Ma* 
municate,  the  same  state  which  is  vam^ 
brought  about  by  external  objects  actuals 
presented  to  them.  See  MaIiEOBICATIoS^ 
and  Peegnancy. 

IMITATION.— The  imitative  powj 
of  the  young  is  most  extraordinary.  ^ 
child  associated  for  a  few  days  wiA  * 
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peEson  who  atammen  will,  if  not  instantly 
lednd,  aec|[nbe  a  habit  of  stammering 
hit  a  lifetune  maj  fail  to  eradicate, 
^mots  should,  on  account  of  this  facility 
f  imitation,  be  most  careful,  especially 
itii  female  children,  in  removing  them 
OB  the  presence  of  a  case  of  epilepsy, 
i  Yitos's  dance,  hysteria,  or  hoopmg- 
<^  as  it  is  notorious  that,  if  at  all  of 
ntftble  natures,  they  will  be  seized  with 
dtetion  fits,  siznilar  in  all  their  features 
the  real  disease.  As  we  have  elsewhere 
ited,  under  Hooping-cough,  children 
[>y  tihe  sound,  till  at  length  the  imitated 
MMe  becomes  quite  as  virulent  as  the 
leone;  and  if  they  cannot  be  excluded 
Hn  hearing  the  patient,  every  time  the 
pjist  begms  to  cough  she  must  be 
ccked  by  some  impressive  admonition 
intiinidating  gesture. 
BIMODEEATE  FLOW  OF  THE 
£N3ES.  See  Womb,  Disbasss  of. 
IMPERIAL.— The  name  of  a  cool, 
beshing  summer  drink,  made  bypouring 
quart  of  boiling  water  on  four  drachms 
cream  of  tartar,  a  lemon  cut  in  slices, 
id  five  ounces  of  sugar,  stirring  well  and 
loving  it  to  stand  till  cool,  when  it 
oomes  a  pleasant  acid  drink  in  fevers, 
i,  A  species  of  lemcmade.  SeeDBiNKS. 
nCPEBIAL  MEASUKE.— This  is 
Bowsed  of  eight  pints  of  twenty  ounces 
eh,  or  four  quarts  of  forty  ounces  each, 
the  gallon. 

IMPETIGO.— A  pustular  eruption  of 
e  cuticle,  attended  with  much  itching ; 
kind  of  tetter.    See  Skiit,  Diseases 

• 

DtPLUVIUM.— An  old  medical  term 
r  a  Shower  Bath,  or  gentle  sprinkling  of 
I  body  with  water. 

IMPOTENCY.— Loss  of  virility; 
Hcnline  incapacity.  This  is  a  disease 
uch  may  be  either  congenital  (born  with 
e  child),  or  it  may  arise  from  organic 
■ease  or  functional  derangement  ac- 
med  in  adult  age.  With  young  men 
ii  very  frequently  the  result  of  a  dissi- 
Ued  career  and  the  force  of  imagination, 
id  can  only  be  cured  by  a  course  of 
ml  and  physical    therapeutics.     Sec 

SPBODUCTIVB  OKaAKS,  DISEASES  OP. 

IMPREGNATION.  See  Peegn anct. 
IKCOMPATIBLE  SALTS.— A  term 
Md  in  pharmacy  to  express  such  salts  as 
nQ  not  combine  in  medical  preparations 
nOkont  decomposition,  and  the  conse- 
[ocnt  change  of  their  properties;  thus, 
•Hxaaates  and  sulphates,  or  muriates 
nd  nitrates,  are  incompatible  in  the  same 
uxtures.  If  a  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
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combined  with  a  sulphate  of  soda,  a 
decomposition  ensues,  by  which  the  cha- 
racter of  both  articles  is  impaired,  and 
their  properties  materially  injured. 

INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE.  See 
Ubhtaey  Ob&aits,  Diseases  op. 

INCUBUS.    See  Nightmare. 

INCUS. — ^An  anvil.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  connected 
with  the  malleus  and  stapis,  or  hammer 
and  stirrup,  completing  the  bony  chain 
which  conveys  to  the  tympanum  the 
tremors  of  sound  brought  to  the  ear. 

INDIAN  FIG.— A  fruit  belonging  to 
the  cactus  family  of  plants.  See  Pbickly 
Peak. 

INDIAN  RUBBER.— The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  syringe  tree,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  trees  m  India.  Indian  rubber 
is  only  used  for  medicinal  and  surgical 
appliances.    See  CAOUTcnouc. 

INDIGESTION.  —  Dyspepsia.  A 
painful,  torpid,  functional  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  giving  rise  to  the  most 
opposite  and  varied  train  of  svmptoms, 
and  producing  a  complication  ot  disorders 
which  often  baiHe  tlie  most  learned  prac- 
titioner either  to  classify  or  to  treat. 

The  CAUSES  of  indigestion  are  extremely 
numerous,  for  so  intimate  is  the  reciprocity 
between  the  mind  and  the  stomach,  that 
whatever  affects  the  one  iniluences  the 
other.  Whatever  cause  weakens  the 
system  is  certain  to  debilitate  the  stomach, 
and  at  the  same  time  impair  its  function. 
Spirituous  liquors,  tea,  narcotic  drugs 
(such  as  opium),  tobacco,  sedentary  occu- 
pations, hasty  eating,  and  imperfectly 
masticated  food ;  a  vegetable  or  farina- 
ceous diet,  the  operation  of  strong  medi- 
cines, exposure  to  cold  or  damp,  a 
diseased  state  of  the  skin,  and  a  deficiency 
both  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  are  among 
some  of  the  most  general  causes.  Besides 
these  special  causes,  however,  any  organic 
or  functional  disease  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly of  the  liver,  may,  and  repeatedly 
does,  induce  dyspepsia. 

The  most  usual  symptoms  are  want  of 
appetite,  distension  of  the  stomach,  with 
flatulent  eructations,  debility,  languor, 
dejection,  nausea,  a. feeling  of  exhaustion 
and  sinkmg  at  the  stomach,  particularly 
after  meals;  heartburn,  either  accom- 
panied vrith  obstinate  constipation,  or  by 
diarrhoea.  Sometimes  tliere  is  palpita- 
tion, always  headache  of  more  or  less 
intensity,  often  affecting  the  eyes,  causing 
dimness  of  sight,  specks  or  motes  before 
the  vision,  or  flashes  of  light  appearing 
to    be    emitted    from  the  optic  nerve  •, 
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ringing  in  the  ears,  rumbling  noises, 
drummings,  whistling  sounds,  anayarious 
unpleasant  noises.  The  taste  also 
suffers  more  or  less,  and  a  constant 
metallic,  acid,  or  brackish  taste  is  felt  in 
the  mouth.  The  body  is  hot  and  feverish, 
the  pulse  small  and  feeble ;  the  sleep  is 
disturbed  by  short,  imrefreshing  slumbers, 
or  rendered  exhausting  by  feanul  dreams 
or  nightmare;  there  is  often  perspiration, 
with  thirst;  the  water  is  loaded  with 
gravel,  and  deposits  either  the  red  or 
white  sand;  the  countenance  is  sallow, 
the  skin  dry,  and  the  objects  seen  by  the 
eye  are  often  of  a  pale  complexion,  or  of 
an  imnatural  colour.  All  these  symptoms 
are  seldom  found  existing  at  one  time 
or  occurring  in  one  case,  but  as  they  all 
belong  to  the  disease,  and  some  of  them 
may  make  their  appearance  at  any  time, 
they  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  evi- 
dences showing  what  serious  symptoms 
may  arise  from  mere  functional  derange- 
ment. 

Treatment. — Before  laying  down  the 
simplest  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  patient 
should  be  fully  impressed  with  this  im- 
portant fact, — that  unless  a  total  change 
is  made  in  the  habits,  dietary,  mode  of 
occupation,  and  everything  that  may  have 
directly  or  remotely  led  to  the  disease, 
and  the  patient  adopts  a  contrary  practice, 
the  best  remedial  measures  ever  suggested 
will  prove  inoperative  and  valueless, 

IlfDIGESTION  THB  EeSULT  OP  FLATU- 
LENCE, and  a  Vegetable  or  Farinaceous 
Diet. — When  the  cause  can  be  fairly 
traced  to  some  such  origin  as  the  above, 
the  dietary  should  be  immediately  altered, 
and  a  proper  proportion  of  ammal  food 
introduced,  the  soft  foods  changed  for 
aliment  of  a  closer  texture;  cabbage, 
broccoli,  and  such  articles  avoided,  and 
potatoes  and  bread  substituted ;  and  two 
of  the  following  pills,  taken  at  bedtime 
every  second  night,  for  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, and  one  of  the  powders  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  for 
two  days ;  and  then  one  a  day  before  din- 
ner, for  three  or  four  days  longer. 
Aperient  Fills. — Take  of — 

Powdered  aloes  ...  24  grains. 

Ehubarb  powder     .    .  12  grains. 

Extract  of  colocynth    .  24  grains. 

Assafcetida     ....     6  grains. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Oil  of  carraway  seeds  .    6  drops. 

Soap enough    to 

make  into  a  mass,  which  dixide  into  twelve 
joUJs. 


StomacMe  Powdert, — ^Take  of— - 
Powdered  rhubarb  •    .  24  grains. 
Powdered  Colombo  .    .  18  grains. 
Powdered  ginger     .    .  12  grains. 
Carbonate  of  soda   .    •    1  dradim. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 

IndIGESTIOIT    ABI8IKG-    PSOIC    Dsih 

ciEKCY  OF  Bile,  and  some  Derangemeat 
of  the  Liver. — ^Whateveris  objectionablssi 
the  diet  must,  in  these  cases  also,  be  c(v> 
rected,  all  stimulating  condiments  avoided 
the  flesh-brush  used  vigorously  over  thi 
region  of  the  liver  every  morning,  one  flC 
the  following  pills  taken  three  times  ftr 
day,  and  one  of  the  powders  an  hour  bdloit 
dinner  each  day.    Take  of — 

Compound  rhubarb  piU    \  drachm.   * 

Blue  pill J  drachm.    * 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills. 
Take  of—  • 

Grey  powder  ....  12  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    •  12  grains. 

Powdered  ginger     .    .    9  grains. 

Colombo  powder     .    .    6  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

iNDiaESTIOir     FBOCEEDIira    FBOM  11 

Deficiency  of  Gajbtbic  Juice,  or  i^ 
Loss  of  its  Solvent  Properties. — In 
cases  as  these,  usually  indicated  hf 
want  of  that  copious  flow  of  saliva  wl     . 
generally  attends   mastication,  relief  iij 
sometimes  obtained  by  taking  a  fewtei^j 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar  in  a  wineelassfiil'^j 
cold  water,  and  6  or  8  drops  of  muiiiiiC 
acid,  a  few  minutes  before  dinner;  or  ba^ 
a  wineglassful  of  the  following  mixtiaai' 
quarter  of  an   hour   before  each  moL- 
Take  of— 

Common  salt      •    .    •    2  drachms.    ' 
Water  ......    6  ounces.    ■' 

Carbonate  of  potass     .  1^  drachms.  ■: 

Saltpetre 1  scruple. 

Dissolve,  and  add — 

Vinegar 2  ounces.    ' 

Muriatic  acid ....  26  drops. 
Mix.  While,  to  excite  the  internal  ool^^ 
of  the  stomach  to  a  healthier  secretifllj 
of  gastric  juice,  one  of  the  subjoined  pill^ 
should  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  anhoflf  ^ 
before  the  meals,  and  one  of  the  taai^ 
powders  two  hours  after  each  meal.  IliAi' 
of— 

Sulphate  of  zinc ...  15  grains. 
Powdered  ginger     .    .    ^  drachm. 
Extract  of  gentian  .    .       enough  *► 
make  a  mass ;  which  is  to  be  divided  n^ 
twenty  small  pills.    Take  of— 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda    ^  dracbni' 
Sulphate  of  quinine     .    6  gwuM- 
Ehubarb  powder     .     .  12  grains- 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 
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)  the  stomach  is  naturall  j  weak, 
I  always  languid,  and  there  is  an 
rant  of  animal  heat,  a  teaspoonf  ul 
rfs  powder,  taken  in  peppermint 
ro  or  three  times  a  day,  will  be 
'  considerable  seryice ;  especially 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  bowels 
open,  by  the  use  of  a  compound 

le  cases  of  indigestion,  where  the 
las  been  of  long  standing,  the 
has  become  so  debilitated  that  it 
the  power  to  digest  animal  food; 
:;he  presence  of  animal  fibre  of 
,  howcTer  tender  and  succulent, 
teat  inconvenience,  and  a  heavy 
'  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the 
in  such  cases,  till  the  organ  has 

I  its  tone  by  a  careful  course  of 
id  warm  stomachics,  the  !Beva- 
tbica  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 

on  which  the  patient  can  be 
iie  meal  of  which  it  is  composed 
ig  a  large  proportion  of  nutrient 
In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  use 
rmacher's  belts,  worn  across  the 
for  a  few  hours  each  day,  with  cold 
exercise,  the  employment  of  the 
iFaters,  particularly  those  of  Bux- 
often  effect  more  benefit  than 
.  of  medicine. 

are  a  few  general  rules  which 
mffering  from  dyspepsia,  or  indi- 
will  do  well  to  study,  and  by 
r  which  they  may  hope  to  obtain 
of  health  far  exceeding  that  pro- 
the  aid  of  medicine  alone.  Avoid 
dve.  action  on  the  bowels  ,*  if  me- 
ust  be  taken,  let  it  be  a  warm, 
ricnt  pill,  the  rhubarb  or  assa- 
Let  the  diet  consist  of  a  due 
m  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
meat  and  bread,  or  potatoes,  and 
aToiding  flatulent  vegetables,  pas- 
broths.  Let  every  mouthful  of 
trail  masticated,  and  never  swal- 

II  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
$at  slowly,  take  the  meals  at 
lOurs,  and  give  the  body  at  least 
lOiur's  perfect  rest  before  attempt- 
occupation  after  each  meal,    ^e 

should  be  always  well  covered 
tected  from  the  cold;  exercise 
brm  one  of  the  most  important 
!  each  day ;  the  skin  kept  perfectly 
r  occasional  baths,  and  the  daily 
I  of  the  flesh-brush. 
iiNT. — Under  this  head,  it  is  not 
r  intention  to  explain  the  various 
18  which  constitute  the  phenomena 
in  life  as  it  is  displayed  at  the  dawn 


of  existence,  but  to  enter  also  on  those 
ailments,  affections,  and  diseases  apper- 
taining to  that  period  of  life,  and  which 
justly  deserve  the  appellation  of  infantile 
diseases.  At  the  same  time,  to  make  our 
subject  complete  in  all  its  part^,  we  shall 
give  such  directions  concerning  the  ma- 
nagement of  infants,  from  the  moment  of 
their  birth  till  they  pass  imder  the  denomi- 
nation of  childhood,  as  we  deem  necessary 
as  a  help  and  a  guide  to  mothers,  and  aU 
who  may  consult  this  work  as  an  authority 
on  such  matters;  while,  that  nothing 
practically  useful  may  be  omitted  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject)  we  shall  enter  at 
large  on  the  food  of  infants,  and  parti- 
cularly on  that  portion  of  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  rearing  of 
infants  by  hand. 

To  give  perspicuity  to  our  theme,  and 
prevent  all  confusion  in  what  we  have  to 
say,  the  subject  of  "  Infant "  will  be  di- 
vided into  tne  following  sections: — The 
Infant,  its  Physical  Organization,  Food, 
and  Management;  Infantile  Diseases;  and 
Bringing  up  by  Hand. 

The  Infakt,  its  Physical  Obgaki- 
zjltioh,  Food,  awd  Management. — 
The  manner  in  which  the  several  pieces 
of  the  human  mechanism  perform  their 
functions,  irrespective  of  each  other,  yet 
all  harmonizing  together  to  produce  one 
result — ^life  and  health, — is  one  of  tho 
sublimest  studies  that  can  engage  the 
contemplation  of  man ;  and  at  no  portion 
of  the  seventy  years'  span  accepted  as  tho 
boundary  of  human  life  can  the  study 
be  more  fltly  or  more  interestingly  made, 
than  at  the  epoch  of  existence  when  tho 
fabric,  new  from  the  Creator's  hand, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts  and  attributes, 
flrst  receives  the  Promethean  spark  of 
life,  and  as  a  distinct  being  takes  its  place 
in  the  great  family  of  nature. 

"What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !'* 

Once  admit  air  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
of  the  new-bom  babe,  and  the  collapsed 
lun?s  expand,  the  apathetic  heart  beats, 
sending  the  blood  in  rushing  streams  to 
the  remotest  part  of  the  body;  the  mouth 
secretes  saliva,  and  the  stomach  its  solvent 
fluid,  to  soften  and  digest  the  food;  the 
liver  forms  its  bile,  to  separate  the  nutri- 
ment from  the  ddbris  of  the  aliment ;  the 
kidneys  perform  their  office,  and  carry  of£ 
the  mmeeded  salts  of  the  body ;  the  eye 
elaborates  its  tears,  to  facilitate  motion, 
and  give  that  glistening  charm  to  tho 
organ  that  constitutes  its  beauty  and  ex- 
pression, while  a  dewy  moisture  exuding 
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from  the  skin  protects  the  surface  of  the 
body  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and,  bv  20,000  mouths,  pours  in  imper- 
ceptible streams  the  redundancy  of  mois- 
ture from  the  system.  All  these,  and 
they  arc  bit  a  few  of  the  vital  functions 
always  taking  place  in  the  human  frame, 
are  tne  instant  result  of  one  gasp  of  life- 
giving  air. 

That  the  mother,  however,  mav  know 
something  more  of  her  infant  than  the 
mere  material  beauty  on  which  she  gazes 
with  such  delight,  and  may  have  a  more 
perfect  understanding  of  the  "  matehless 
piece  of  work  "  entriMted  to  her  maternal 
love,  and  be  thereby  better  able  to  under- 
stand its  wants  ana  minister  to  its  neces- 
sities, we  shall  proceed  to  explain  some  of 
the  most  important  operations  of  life,  and 
shall  commence  with  the  Lungs,  or  the 
function  of  respiration. 

The  effect  of  air  on  the  new-bom  child 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  operations  in 
nature :  the  instant  the  atmosphere  comes 
in  contact  with  the  soft,  warm  flesh,  a 
tremor  runs  through  the  lips,  convulsive 
twitehings  contract  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  the  nostrils  expand,  a  spasmodic 
gasp  opens  the  chest,  the  air  rushes 
through  the  openings  of  the  mouth  and 
nose,  enters  the  lungs,  and  the  ribs,  so 
lately  flat,  become  round  and  heaving^, 
when  a  sob,  a  pant,  and  then  a  cry,  sendis 
the  new  blood  bounding  through  the  infant 
body,  which,  in  an  instant,  from  the  flabby 
white,  becomes  pink  and  elastic.  Witn 
each  inspiration  and  every  cry,  the  chest 
of  the  infant  becomes  more  fully  expanded, 
and  the  lungs  more  completely  dilated. 
To  the  anxious  mother,  the  first  utterance 
of  her  child  is  doubtless  the  sweetest  music 
she  ever  heard ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  should 
be,  and  the  longer  and  more  lustily  it 
cries,  the  greater  should  be  her  delight, 
for  every  noisy  exclamation  the  infant 
makes,  opens  its  chest  and  pours  into  its 
lungs  larger  volumes  of  oxygen  and  life. 

The  Heaet.  —  Having  heralded  its 
own  existence  by  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
fit  of  crying,  the  infant,  after  a  few 
minutes,  subsides  into  quietude.  At  the 
same  instant  that  the  air  rushes  into  the 
lungs — at  the  first  gasp, — the  valve  between 
the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  (see  Heakt) 
closes  like  a  door,  and  the  blood,  which 
had  previously  passed  through  it,  is  thrown 
into  another  channel,  and  rushes  into  the 
lungs,  where  at  every  gasp  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  absorbs  the  vital  element  from 
it — the  oxvgcn, — becomes  arterial  blood, 
£t  for  the  Ibuildmg  up  of  the  body,  and  in 


this  condition  is  brought  back  te  anofteE 
portion  of  the  heart,  from  whence,  bjfti 
great  artery  of  the  body,  the  Aorta,  it  ii 
sent  to  every  part  of  the  system,  till  al 
its  o^gen  or  vitality  is  expended,  ^rlm 
the  veins,  beginning  where  the  arteiiei 
terminate,  collecting  all  the  refuse  bkod, 
take  it  back  to  the  heart,  to  be  sent  aguD 
into  the  luno^s,  to  be  once  more  converted 
by  the  breathm^  of  the  child,  into  artcnl 
blood,  and  again  and  again  to  be  db> 
tributed  over  the  body. 

The  Skin.  —  Many  persons  siqppOK 
that  the  cuticle  that  envelopes  the  bo^ 
is  a  mere  covering  to  the  flesh,  an  st* 
velope,  in  fact,  merelj  to  keep  the  p«rli 
compact  and  .in  their  place;  this  is  I 
great  mistake,  and  one  that  it  behord  t 
mother  most  particularly  to  avoid.  Ili 
skin  is  designed  by  nature  to  act  not  Ofllf ; 
as  a  covering  to  the  body,  but  to  perfotm ' 
the  duty  of  a  multiplicity  of  drains « 
common  sewers,  and  carry  off  from  tts 
body,  in  the  form  of  sensible  and  in- 
sensible perspiration,  all  the  waste  ait 
poisonous  moisture  of  the  system.  Be* 
sides  these  two  purposes,  the  skin  peifortai 
a  third  and  even  more  important  fonctta 
in  the  great  economy  of  life ;  it  acts  tf  n  j 
immense  lung,  and  carries  on  a  spedfisd 
respiration  analogous  to  that  of  the  loogi 
themselves.  The  skin  is  perpetually  is* 
spiring  air,  and  expiring  moisture,  fc 
intimate,  indeed,  is  the  connection  or  sjifr 
pathy  between  the  skin  and  the  hmA 
that  whatever  affects  one  influences  & 
other.  This  is  the  reason  why,  in  sB 
eruptive  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scaiM 
fever,  small-pox,  &c.,  the  breathing  is  • 
oppressed  before  the  rash  is  thrown  fiA 
on  the  skin;  and  why  inflammation  of  tte 
lungs  is  to  be  feared  when  any  of  fliai 
eruptions  are  suddenly  driven  from  tfca 
surface.  This  also  is  the  reason  why,  in  i& 
cases  of  scalds  and  bums,  the  child  or  tbi 
adult  suffers  such  difficulty  of  brratliitf ; 
and  also  why  cold  or  wet,  applied  to  w 
skin,  causes  oppression  of  theiungs,  cougij 
and  those  symptoms  to  which  the  naov 
of  influenza  and  catarrh  is  given.  Ito 
great  practical  advantage  derivable  fro* 
this  fact,  is  the  knowledge  that  whateiar 
reheves  one  benefits  the  other;  hence  fli» 
immense  importance  of  hot  baths  in  all 
affections  of  the  chest,  lungs,  and  skin. 

The  importance  of  this  knowledge  to 
mothers  in  the  nursing  of  infants  omnpt 
be  over-estimated,  for  by  it  they  will 
know  the  shortest  and  safest  way  to 
relieve  any  oppression  at  the  chest  of 
their  children,  namely,  by  drawing  the 
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Nood  from  tiie  Ixmsfl  to  the  skin,  by  the 
neins  of  a  hot  batn  to  the  entire  body. 
The  Stomach  is  the  next  and  the  last 
omm  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  in 
tbi  place  to  advert.    But  though  the 
itomaeh  is  the  great  centre  of  the  nutri- 
tioa  of  tbs  body,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
onljr  organ  connected  with  the  important 
pooess  of  digestion.    The  mouth,  tongue, 
totfUi,  gullet,  and  small  intestines  all  play 
figtin^iishcd  parts  in  that  function,  while 
Hie  saUyary   glands,  liver,  spleen,  and 
nD-bladder  materiall;^  assist  the  process. 
Next  to  respiration,  mgestion  is  the  chief 
fmetion  in  the  economy  of  life,  as  without 
die  nutritious  fluid  called  chyles  obtained 
bom  the  digested  aliment,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  supply  the  constant  waste 
of  the  blood.    The  stomach  is  a  muscular 
big,  connected  by  the  gullet  with  the 
nouth  above,  and  below  with  the  first 
port  of  the  small  intestines — the    duo'  \ 
dMiun.      The  function  or  duty  of  the 
otomach  is  to  secrete   from    tne    small 
irteries  on  its  inner  surface    a    sharp, 
dear,   acid    fluid,    called    gastric  juice, 
vliich  possesses  the  power,  aided  by  the 
wannth  and  motion  of  the  stomach,  to 
nften,  break  down,  and  dissolve  all  the 
find  that  enters  its  cavity.    As  soon  as 
fte  fi)od  has  been  made  into  a  soft,  pulpy 
BiSfl,  it  posses  out  of  the  stomach,  and 
Mters  the  duodenum  of  the  small  in- 
testines, where  it  is  mixed  with  the  bile 
from  the  gall-bladder,  which  immediately 
Mparates  the  digested  food  into  the  chyle 
-nft*  nery  essence  of  all  the  food  taken — 
aid  the  indigestible  refuse,  which  is  carried 
of  by  the  Iwwels,  while  the  chyle,  taken 
19  by  a  set  of  vessels,  is  conveyed  to  the 
beut  to  replenish  the  waste  caused  by 
fte  oircolation  through  the  system.    The 
tonach    caniiot   digest  fluids,  however 
ntritious  they  may  be ;  and  imlcRs  that 
Ktritive   part    can    bo    separated    and 
ladered  solid,  the    stomach   can  have 
10  effect  upon  what  is  put  into  it.    In 
tiiat  case  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  after 
ft  ahort  time  carried  out  of  the  body  by 
fte  kidneys,  sldn,  and  bowels,  and,  nothing 
bebgleft  for  the  stomach  to  digest,  the 
ijBtan  becomes  low  and  exhausted. 

Nature,  however,  has  made  provision 
fcr  the  infant,  who,  living  for  nearly  a 
yeir  entirely  on  liquid  aliment,  would 
soon  die  unless  some  moans  were  adopted 
^lereby  the  stomach  could  perform  it5 
^bnetion.  The  milk  on  which  the  infant 
fires  consists  of  three  parts — the  oil,  or 
butter;  the  caseine,  or  cheese;  and  the 
lerom,  or  whey.  As  soon  as  the  milk 
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enters  the  child's  stomach,  and  before  as 
a  fluid  it  can  be  absorbed,  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  acts  on  it,  exactly  as,  in 
making  cheese,  the  rennet  does  on  warm 
mUk,  separating  it  into  two  parts — the 
curd,  or  cheese,  and  the  thin,  watery 
part,  or  whey.  The  solid  curd  the 
stomach  at  once  digests,  and  passes  into 
the  small  intestines,  where  the  bile  further 
separates  it  into  chyle,  which  is  carried 
to  the  heart  to  make  good  the  waste  of 
th3  body,  and  give  health  and  strength 
to  the  child.  This,  then,  is  the  simple 
process  of  an  infant's  life — milk  converted 
into  cheese,  cheese  into  chyle,  chyle  into 
blood,  and  blood  into  flesh  and  bone. 

All  children  come  into  the  world  in  the 
same  imploring  helplessness,  with  the  same 
wants,  and  demanding  from  the  mother's 
love,  or  from  the  nurse  or  attendant, 
the  same  assistance,  the  same  protection, 
and  the  some  fostering  care. 

We  have  already  described  the  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  a  new-bom  child  when 
it  flrst  breathes ;  but  though  this  is  the 
general  rule,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  infant  does  not  cry,  or  g^ve  expression 
to  any  audible  sound;  or  if  it  does,  it  is 
so  Jow  and  faint  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
the  name  of  vital  action.  As  soon  as  this 
state  of  torpid  existence  is  discovered,  the 
child  should  be  turned  on  its  right  side, 
and  the  whole  length  of  its  spine  rubbed 
sharply  with  the  nn^rs  till  the  part  feels 
warm  from  the  friction,  or  till  the  infant 
cries  clear  and  full,  and  the  lungs,  well 
expanded,  give  evidence  that  life  has  been 
satisfactorily  established.  Sometuncs  an- 
other condition  of  these  mute  births  occurs, 
the  infant  only  making  ineffectual  gasps 
or  pants,  at  short  intervals ;  the  body  m 
the  meantime  remaining  limp  and  motion- 
less, while  the  lips,  eyelids,  and  fingers  are 
of  a  dark  blue  or  purple  colour :  occasion- 
ally one  half  of  the  body  becomes  of  the 
same  livid  hue,  while  the  other  remains 
white.  This  languid  respiration  and  pecu- 
liarity of  colour  arises  from  the  valve  situ- 
ated at  the  opening  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  heart  remaining  open, and  admitting 
the  venous  blood  into  the  arterial  side  of 
that  organ,  and  consequently  into  the  cir- 
culation.    See  AapiiTxiA. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  lungs 
must  be  dilated  to  their  utmost  extent, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  force 
the  blood  with  such  energy  through  the 
lungs  as  to  firmly  close  the  valve,  and  cut 
off  the  improper  course  of  the  blood,  and 
make  it  pass  through  the  lungs  bot'ore 
entering  the  circulation.    To  effect   I  his 
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desirable  object,  the  cbild,  before  being 
separated  from  the  mother,  should  be  im- 
mersed  up  to  the  chin  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water;  and  while  one  hand  keeps  the  head 
above  the  water,  the  fingers  of  the  other 
must  be  used  to  rub  the  spine,  as  in  the 
former  case,  till,  between  the  friction  and 
the  warm  bath,  the  child  gives  utterance 
to  a  few  feeble,  and  then  a  succession 
of  loud,  shrill  cries ;  the  valve  instantly 
closing,  and  the  livid  hue  of  the  skin 
becoming  white  under  the  natural  circu- 
lation. Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
flate the  lungs  in  addition  to  the  other 
means  already  directed,  before  the  child 
can  be  made  to  cir,  or  the  opening  in 
the  heart  closed.  See  Animation,  Sus- 
pended. At  the  same  time  that  the  child 
is  placed  in  the  warm  bath,  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  must  be  cleansed  of  any  froth  or 
mucus  that  may  hang  about  and  interfere 
with  the  free  passage  of  the  air  into  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Sometimes,  after  the  utmost  exertion, 
and  trial  of  all  these  means,  the  child  lies 
flabby  and  insensible,  and  apparently 
without  life.  In  such  seemingly  hopeless 
cases  the  child  is  frequently  restored  by 
wrapping  the  body  in  flannel,  all  except 
the  mouth,  and  then  laying  it  on  its  beick 
on  three  or  four  heated  bricks  before  the 
fire.  The  heat  from  the  bricks,  ascending 
through  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain  of 
the  infant,  has  the  effect  of  acting  like 
electricitv  on  the  young  frame ;  when  the 
infant,  aiter  laying  perfectly  motionless,  as 
if  dead,  suddenly  cries  out  with  such  a 
volume  of  soun^  that  all  the  mechanism 
of  life  is  instantly  set  in  motion  with  the 
vigour  of  health  and  strength.  The  time 
the  above  state  of  negative  vitality  may 
exist  in  a  child,  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, and  may  endure  from  ten  minutes 
to  three  hours.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
infant  should  never  be  removed  from 
the  mother  till  its  own  vitality  has  been 
established,  except  when  the  longer  reten- 
tion of  the  after-birth  would  be  hurtful 
to  the  mother ;  in  that  case  necessitating 
the  tying  of  the  cord,  its  separation,  and 
the  removal  of  the  child,  which  is  then  to 
be  enveloped  in  flamiel,  and  laid  along  a 
row  of  heated  bricks  or  tiles,  ^,  in  default 
of  either,  on  the  top  of  a  warming-pan, 
moderately  heated  by  ^few  clear  red 
,  cinders.  The  infant,  when  healthily  bom, 
is  to  be  wrapped  in4r1)lanket,  and  allowed 
to  rest  for  someT  time  before  being  sub- 
jected to  the  first  ablution  (see  Advice 
TO  Mothers),  whic^  shoula  always  be 
expeditiously  and  effectually  performed. 


As  soon  as  the  washing  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  navel  (or  that  portion  of 
the  cord  left  after  separating  the  child 
£rom  the  mother)  is  to  be  attended  to,  the 
nurse  first  examining  the  cut  edge,  to  see 
that  there  is  no  exudation  of  blood,  and 
that  the  ligature  is  secure ;  a  hole  is  than 
to  be  cut  uirough  a  small  square  of  folded 
linen  rag,  the  navel  passed  through  the 
aperture,  and  the  cloth  placed  smoothl|r 
on  the  belly;  another  piece  of  linen  » 
next  to  be  folded  over  the  navel,  whidi, 
thus  enveloped,  is  to  be  laid  down  on  tiis 
first  piece  of  cloth ;  a  binder  is  now  to  be 
passed  twice  round  the  abdomen  of  tiie 
child,  and  over  the  navel,  to  keep  it  fixnoi 
injury  or  displacement,  and  tiienthe  child'i 
dressmg  proceeded  with.  Some  nnnei 
scorch  the  linen  used  to  wrap  up  tiie 
navel ;  but  this  is  quite  unnecessaiy.  A 
little  violet  powder,  however,  may  he 
dusted  over  it  before  oidosing  it  in  iti 
compress  and  binder. 

The  time  at  which  the  navdi-string 
separates  from  the  infant's  body  variei 
from  four  to  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty* 
one  days.  Whenever  the  separation  takes 
place,  the  part  is  to  be  well  dusted  ynHk 
violet  powder,  a  compress  of  folded  linen 
placed  on  the  new  navel,  and  the  binder 
again  applied,  to  retain  the  compresses  in 
their  place;  the  whole  being  examined 
every  day,  the  part  freshly  dusted,  and 
new  compresses  employed,  till  after  a 
fortnight's  wearing  of  uie  compress  and 
binder,  when  it  may  belaid  aside  altogether. 
As,  however,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  child  should  have  a  good  navel 
— particularly  with  female  children,-:^^ 
process  of  separation  should  on  no  accooni 
he  hunried  or  interfered  with.  Some 
persons  use  a  piece  of  thick  cork  wrapped 
m  linen,  and  sewn  to  the  binder,  as  a 
compress  after  the  separation;  and  when 
there  is  any  protrusion  of  the  navel,  such 
a  plan  is  very  judicious ;  but  with  care  and 
attention  such  a  contingency  should  not 
occur.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  dressed  it 
should  be  given  to  the  mother,  and  as,  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  ceremony  of  the  firit 
toilet  is  not  concluded  till  full  two  honn 
after  the  birth,  that  is  a  very  good  time 
for  the  parent  to  undertake  her  first  ma- 
ternal duty,  particularly  as  by  that  time 
the  mother,  if  all  has  gone  well,  will  hare 
in  part  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
consequent  on  her  confinement. 

We  must  here  impress  on  all  mothers 
the  obligation  they  are  under  to  thor 
children,  if  they  would  save  them  from 
premature  sickness  and  debility,  never  to 
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Doir  ai^thing  to  enter  their  stomach 
e§an  wtait  she  herself  can  supply  them 
VOL  nature's  fountain.  It  is  a  very 
Mnman,  at  the  same  time  very  blame- 
ilk  mitioe,  for  nurses  and  mothers  to 
ed  tibe  infimt,  even  before  it  is  dressed, 
tiier  with  sugar  and  water  or  a  few 
mmfuls  of  tmn  gruel;  while  some — 
iU  more  culpable — ^pour  down  its  un- 
■iting  throat  weak  spirits  and  water. 
or  does  the  evil  ena  here,  for  some 
Soous  mothers,  in  their  anxiety  to  an- 
imate nature,  and,  as  they  call  it, 
oniue  the  baby,''  actually  dose  the 
iai  either  with  manna  dissolved  in 
nm  water,  or  with  castor  oil,  and  that 
!fiirs  it  is  ah  hour  old.  Against  each 
id  all  of  these  most  reprehensible  prae- 
en  we  emphatically  warn  all  mothers 
liohave  health  and  strength  to  perform 
le  mother's  holiest  duty — suckling  her 
t£mt.  For  those  mothers  who  are  in- 
ipable  of  rearing  their  infants,  we  shall, 
ather  on,  show  what  steps  are  to  be 
ikan.  The  milk  which  nature  has  sup- 
Bed  to  the  parent  for  her  ofiEspring  is, 
ejaad  all  doubt  and  question,  the  most 
iteble  and  perfect  aUment  that  can  be 
Send  to  so  delicate  an  organ  as  the 
bomach  of  an  infant.  Independent  of 
ha  temperature  of  the  mother's  milk  (a 
wt  important  considerati(xi),  the  fluid 
ladf  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants 
f  the  infant  in  every  stage  of  its  early 
liitem^.  The  first  milk  formed  in  the 
least  after  the  birth  of  the  child  is  un- 
omnonly  thin  and  poor,  possessing  little 
d  and  atill  less  cheese,  and  is,  in  fact, 
ittie  bettor  as  a  nubriment,  than  the 
Bine's  sugar  and  water,  or  warm  whey. 
Rui)  however,  is  just  the  article  suited 
to  a  new  stomach ;  the  child  sucks  it 
viOingly,  and,  being  slightly  aperient,  it 
Kti  on  the  infant's  bowels,  and  carries 
off  their  dark,  slimy  contents,  thus  ob- 
^uting  all  necessity  for  such  abomina- 
^OOB  as  manna  or  castor  oil.  As  the 
XDQther's  milk  seldom  acquires  its  proper 
"^length  before  the  end  of  the  second  or 
ttifd  day,  the  infant's  system  is  gradually 
Ippired  to  receive  and  digest  its  proper 
*ioeat  without  inconvenience  or  trouble, 
•Mwltthat  could  not  take  place  if  rich 
*fflt  wae  at  once  thrown  into  its  delicate 
"Rwization. 

-pwre  is  no  part  of  a  woman's  duty  to 
**  child  that  a  young  mother  should  so 
Nonmake  it  her  business  to  study  as  the 
^^'^  of  her  infant  and  the  language  con- 
J«jed  in  its  cry.  The  study  is  neither 
awd  nor  difficult!  a  close  attention  to  its 
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tone,  and  the  expression  of  the  baby's 
features,  are  the  two  most  important 
points  demanding  attention.  The  key  to 
both  the  mother  will  find  in  her  own 
heart,  and  the  knowledge  of  her  success 
in  the  comfort  and  smile  of  her  infant. 
We  have  two  reasons — ^both  strong  ones 
— for  urging  on  mothers  the  imperative 
necessity  of  early  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  wants  of 
their  children.  The  fibst,  that  when  left 
to  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  baby, 
after  the  departure  of  the  nurse,  they  may 
be  able  to  undertake  their  new  duties  with 
infinitely  more  confidence  than  if  left  to 
their  own  resources  and  mother's  instinct, 
without  a  clue  to  guide  them  through  the 
mysteries  of  those  calls  that  vibrate 
through  every  nerve  of  their  nature.  And 
SECONDLY,  that  she  may  be  able  to  guard 
her  child  from  the  nefarious  practices  of 
unprincipled  nurses,  who,  while  calming 
the  mother's  mind  with  false  statements 
as  to  the  character  of  the  baby's  cries, 
rather  than  lose  their  rest,  or  devote  that 
time  which  would  remove  the  cause  of 
suffering,  administer  behind  the  curtains 
those  deadly  narcotics,  that,  while  stupi- 
fying  nature  into  sleep,  insure  for  them- 
selves a  night  of  many  unbroken  hours. 
Such  nurses  as  have  not  the  hardihood  to 
dose  their  infant  charges  are  often  rife 
with  other  schemes  to  still  that  constant 
and  reproachful  cry.  The  most  frequent 
means  employed  for  this  purpose  is  giving 
it  somethmg  to  suck  (something  easily 
hid  £rom  the  mother),  or,  when  that  is 
impossible,  under  the  plea  of  keeping  it 
warm,  the  nurse  covers  it  in  her  lap  with  a 
shawl,  and,  under  this  blind,  surreptitiously 
inserts  a  finger  between  the  parched  lips 
that  possibly  moan  for  drink ;  and  under 
this  inhuman  cheat  and  delusion  the 
infant  is  pacified,  till  nature,  baulked  of 
its  desires,  drops  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
These  are  two  of  our  reasons  for  impressing 
upon  mothers  the  earli/j  the  immediate 
necessity  of  putting  themselves,  sympa- 
thetically, in  communication  with  their 
child,  by  at  once  learning  the  new  lesson 
as  a  delightful  task. 

Of  the  nurse  and  her  wavs  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  more 
fully ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  this  part 
of  our  subject  without  most  strenuously 
warning  all  mothers  on  no  account  to 
allow  the  nurse  to  sleep  with  the  baby 
after  the  first  few  days;  never  herself 
to  lie  down  with  it  by  her  side  for  a 
night's  rest ;  never  to  let  it  sleep  in  the 
parent's  bed ;  and  on  no  account  k.viQ\> 
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it  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  con- 
fined in  an  atmosphere  breathed  by  many 
adults. 

The  amount  of  oxyffen  required  by  an 
infant  is  so  large,  and  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  mid(ue  life  and  age,  and  the 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  thrown  off 
m>m  both,  so  considerable,  that  an  infant 
breathing  the  same  air  cannot  possibly 
carry  on  its  heal  thy  existence  whilederiving 
its  Titahty  from  so  corrupted  a  medium. 
This  objection,  always  in  force,  is  still 
more  forcible  at  night-time,  when  doors 
and  windows  arc  closed,  and  amounts  to  a 
condition  of  poison  when  placed  between 
two  adults  in  sleep,  and  shut  in  by  bed- 
curtains,  and  when,  in  addition  to  the 
impurities  expired  from  the  lungs,  we 
remember,  in  quiescence  and  sleep,  how 
large  a  portion  of  impurity  is  given  off 
from  tlie  skin. 

The  crying  of  a  child  is  often  a  vexed 
question  between  mother  and  nurse ;  the 
mother,  in  her  natural  anxiety,  maintain- 
ing that  the  child  mtiat  be  ill  to  cause  it 
to  cry  so  much  and  so  often;  and  the 
nurse  insisting  that  all  children  cry,  and 
that  notliing  is  the  matter  -with  it,  and 
that  crying  does  children  good,  and  is  an 
especial  benefit  to  infancy.  The  anxious 
and  unfamililar  mother,  though  not  con- 
vinced by  these  abstract  sayings  of  the 
truth  and  wisdom  of  the  explanation, 
takes  both  for  granted,  and,  giving  the 
nurse  credit  for  more  knowledge  and 
experience  on  this  head  than  she  can 
have,  resigns  herself  to  the  infliction  as 
a  thing  necessary  to  be  endured  for  the 
good  ot  the  baby. 

As  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  shall 
be  expected  to  express  a  definite  opinion, 
we  must,  in  the  first  case,  observe  that 
the  assertion  of  the  nurse  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  perfectly  true;  but  as  she  is 
generally  unable  to  give  a  reason  for  a 
fact  which  she  herself  has  probably  received 
without  explanation  from  some  medical 
authority,  we  will  endeavour  to  elucidate 
the  matter  for  her. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  for  some  con- 
siderable time  after  birth,  the  child's  cry 
is  more  an  effort  subservient  to  the  func- 
tion of  respiration,  than  a  mere  means  of 
making  known  its  wants.  Nature  has 
evidently  endowed  man  with  voice  for 
more  than  the  one  purjiose  of  aiding 
the  organs  of  speech  to  enable  him  to 
communicate  his  ideas  and  express  his 
wishes.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  Great 
Benefactor,  in  gifting  man  with  voice,  did  ' 
so  that  it  might  act  as  a  wakeful  sentry 


over  the  lungs,  as  a  sanitary  guardimoC  i 
that  organ;  that,  when  rendered  feeUi  ^ 
by  disease  or  oppressed  by  affliotioii,  te  ^ 
voice,  either  by  the  hilarity  of  sin^^jn^a  j 

by  thesobsandsighsofweepingjinightMi  j 
as  a  means  of  expanding  and  stimtdaioii  I 
their  sluggish  function,  or,  by  the  8pit> 
modic  pants  accompanying  grid^nnW 
them  when  oppressed  by  anxiety.   Henet 
we  consider  the  voice  or  cry  in  childhoai 
as  a  wise  provision  of  Nature  to  eiilai|9 : 
and  keep  in  health  so  vital  an  oigamik 
tion  as  that  of  the  lungs.    'When  ttv 
period  of  infancy  has  passed,  and  the  ddkt 
is  able  to  make  Known  its  pains  and  ^0^ 
sures  by  the  new  faculty  of  speech,  crjiaif 
except  for  thwarted  wishes,  or  suffeiiii^ 
ceases  entirely,  but  only  to  be  socoeedS 
by  a  curiosity  that  prompts  perpetnl 
talking  J  alternating  with  shouts,  lauf^btt^r 
and  those  extraor£nary  and  involnntiif 
guttural  noises  that  chimren  so  frequenn, 
make  in  the  exuberance  of  thdr  aiuflM^i 
spu'its,  but  which  we  have  no  doubt  tky. 
ore  urged  to  do  from  some  instinetni 
motive  of  health. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  eA 
of  mothers  allowing  the  infant,  after  te: 
first  few  days,  to  sleep  in  the  same  M 
with  the  nurse  or  herself.  Besides  tih* 
injury  to  its  health  by  inHftlfng  in^inNL 
air,  there  is  another  danger  to  whidi  tb 
child  is  exposed,  even  worse,  becausQmoi 
sudden  than  this — the  danger  of  suffixt* 
tion.  »■ 

Many  mothers,  in  the  fullness  of  tlu^ 
maternal  love,  believe  that  in  every  cos* 
dition  of  life  there  is  no  harbour  of  lefbgi^i 
no  sanctuary  so  safe  as  in  their  amMS' 
and  under  this  impression  —  and  esgt^ 
cially  with  their  lu'st, — seldom  allow  tf'i 
to  be  absent  from  their  embrace  for  atf  ^ 
hour,  taking  their  meals,  perfonniaf  ^ 
domestic  duties,  and  even  sleeping  wilt 
the  baby  in  their  arms;  forgetting  ho»-^ 
the  children's  limbs  are  crampe<^  aai  j 
their  babes  heated,  by  such  dose  ud  • 
warm  confinement.  But  it  is  to  fgo/A,'' 
against  the  possible  risk  of  <H>erlafm§fA 
and  not  to  the  inconvenience  Tes^isai§m 
from  an  excess  of  motherly  affection,  ^iiiS^ 
wo  emphatically  caution  mothers  to  aftafc-. ; 
the  practice  of  letting  their  infants  paw '_/ 
the  night  in  their  arms.  Not  onlyaJt-". 
the  custom  to  envelop  the  head  and  body  J 
in  what  is  called  the  head-blanket,  \A ;] 
for  fear  that  with  the  night-clothes  thif  "i 
should  not  be  enough,  the  careful  ptnoi  ; 
presses  the  face  of  her  infant  to  her  domb 
ior  comfort,  and  finally  closes  up  all  accen 
"  air  with  the  heavy  bedclothes. 
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wo  to  give  a  itatistical  account  of 
biv  of  infants  who  in  Great  Britain 
viSij  found  dead  in  their  mothers' 
«  ahould  produce  an  evidence 
■o  inifftft^^A"  a  mode  of  nursing 
roold  both  astound  and  deter 
firom  such  an  improper  practice, 
ise  advanced  for  the  habit  is  by 
6  a  valid  one,  for  the  infimt  can 
be  kept  sufficiently  warm  in  its 
or  cnb  by  an  extra  blanket,  and 
ireaiher  by  wrapping  a  botUe  of 
ff  in  flannel,  ana  placing  it  at  the 
he  little  bed. 

ler  evil  which  springs  from  the 
of  tiie  mother  sleeping  with  her 
\  the  very  grave  one  of  allowing 
1  to  suckle  when  the  mother  her- 
leep.  Nothing  is  more  common 
'  the  mother  to  put  the  baby  to 
lit  the  last  thing,  and  then,  pro- 
recpowered  by  the  day's  fatig^ue, 
a  asleep, — the  infimt  imbibing 
deficient  in  those  vital  principles 
16  absence  of  mental  enerc;;^,  and 
ipathetic  appeals  of  the  child  on 
ler,  are  so  certain  to  induce  in  the 
milk. 

fttore  has  entrusted  the  entire 
a  and  well*being  of  the  infant  in 
8ta||[e  of  life  entirelv  to  the 
derivmg  its  health  and  strength 
r  miOk,  she  cannot  be  too  careful 
d  against  taking  anything  that 
f  to  interfere  with  ner  general 
or  indirectly  act  on  the  secretion 
ilk.  So  susceptible  is  the  mother's 
luring  the  period  of  her  suckling, 
idea  which  at  another  time  coum 
iwith  impunity  will,  in  the  course 
mr,  react  with  distressing  violence 
afimt :  this  is  particularly  the  case 
nite,  vineg[ar,  pickles,  cucumbers, 
aoid  or  indigestible  substances, 
though  in  many  inatances  not 
%  the  mother,  act  through  her 
noft  immediately  on  the  inumt. 
general  rule,  the  mother,  while 
I,  ahoi^  take  as  much  exercise  as 
\,  avoid  sedentary  occupations,  live 
light  but  nutritious  dietary,  abstain 
I  prints  or  heating  stimulants,  and, 
•eenstomedto  its  use,  from  wine, 
it  beverage  she  can  possibly  take 
re  a  fiill  and  healthy  secretion  of 
I  ale  or  porter,  particularly  the 
or  else  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
Mid  porter.  Independent  of  its 
•Ing  effiscts  on  the  constitution, 
■Bfiiiiii  to  exercise  a  specific  e£fect 
■aeration  of  the  milk,  inducing  a 


more  ateady  and.  abundant  supply  of  that 
fluid  than  any  other  aubstanoe,  dietetic 
or  medicinal.  To  keep  her  milk  always 
in  a  atate  of  health  and  richneae,  the 
mother  must  carefully  j^uard  against 
either  a  relaxed  or  a  constipated  atate 
of  the  bowek.  To  correct  the  first,  ahe 
should  take  a  little  chalk  and  ginger,  or 
eat  frequently  of  rice  puddings  or  bculed 
rice  and  milk ;  and  to  remove  iiae  latter, 
should  a  dose  of  magnesia  and  rhidbarb 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  deaaert- 
spoonful  of  lenitive  electuarv  diould  be 
taken  night  and  morning  till  the  bowels 
act;  or  a  few  ounces  of  stewed  prunes 
may  be  substituted  at  bedtime,  for  one 
or  two  niffhts.  On  all  occasions  ahe 
should  avoi^  if  possible,  taking  irritating 
medicine,  which  wiU  be  certam  to  react 
through  her  milk  on  her  infant. 

The  mother  ahould  never  foi^t  that 
the  nine  or  twelve  monf^  she  is  suckling 
is  a  period  of  personal  privation  and 
penance — ^unless,  indeed,  ahe  ia  wilUz^ 
to  dose  her  ears  and  her  heart  to  the 
reproaching  cries  of  her  child.  The 
number  of  times  a  child  is  to  be  suckled 
depends  much  upon  the  infant's  strength 
of  constitution,  and  on  the  quali^  of  th& 
mother's  milk.  As  a  general  rule,  onoo 
in  three  hours  will  be  iound--when  child 
and  mother  are  healthy  >— sufficient ; 
indeed,  the  mother  cannot  too  soon  adopt 
a  sjrstem  with  regard  to  the  suckling  of 
the  infant— accustoming  it  to  receive  the 
breast  at  stated  hours,  and,  if  possible, 
never  deviating  from  the  plan  she  has  laid 
down.  Nothing  is  more  exhausting  to 
the  parent,  and  nurtful  to  the  child,  than 
the  practice  adopted  bv  some  mothers  of 
puttmg  the  infimt  to  tne  breast  on  every^ 
occasion  of  its  complaint  or  crying. 

Next  to  the  evil  of  indiscriminate- 
feeding,  and  letting  a  child  suclde  when 
the  mother  is  drowsy  or  asleep,  is 
the  improprietv  of  prolonging  the  period 
of  sueklinff  beyond  tlM  time  whieh 
nature  and  common  sense  points  out 
as  the  i»roper  limit  to  that  process. 
Thia  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the 
reaaona  which  generally  induce  women 
to  procraatinate  the  process  of  lactation 
as  long  as  possible;  it  wiU  be  sufficient 
if  we  state  that  the  motive  is  a  mistaken 
one,  resulting  too  frequently  in  the  yetj 
thing  which  is  sought  to  be  avoided. 
Nine  months,  and,  with  weakly  children 
and  strong  parents,  twelve  months,  is  the 
full  time  that  a  child  should  be  suckled. 
Nature  has  most  wisely  placed  a  sign 
in  the  child's  mouth,  the  non-observance 
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of  which  amounts  to  little  less  than  a 
crime  in  the  mother:  that  sign,  and  a 
most  significant  one  it  is,  is  the  presence 
of  its  teeth,  Ereiy  pang  the  mother  feels 
when  the  infant's  closing  teeth  fix  in  her 
nipple  is  a  just  penalty  she  pays  for 
violating  natural  laws,  and  ignoring  the 
age  of  her  child.  Nature  has  a  purpose 
in  all  she  does,  and  when  she  places  teeth 
in  the  gums  of  an  infant,  it  is  a  clear 
indication  that  it  requires  something  more 
tenacious  than  milk  for  a  food;  in  fact, 
that  it  wants,  if  not  something  to  bite,  a 
pabulum  more  stimulating  than  the  soft 
curd  of  the  mother's  milk. 

A  prudent  mother  wiU,  soon  after  her 
child  has  cut  its  first  teeth,  begin  to 
accustom  it  to  take  something  more  solid 
than  milk,  so  that,  should  any  accidental 
illness  befall  herself,  her  infant  may  be 
in  part  prepared  to  di^st  and  assimilate 
artificial  food.  The  time  at  which  this 
system  of  feeding  should  commence  is 
about  the  seventh  month;  the  best  article 
to  use  for  the  purpose  is  Hard's  Fari- 
naceous Food,  which  should  be  given  at 
first  once,  and  after  a  time  twice  a  day; 
and  when  the  child  has  reached  the  ninth 
month,  smooth  bread  and  milk  may  be 
substituted.  At  or  after  the  tenth  month, 
—  according  to  the  number  of  teeth 
the  child  has  cut,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  have  come  through, — some 
crumbs  of  stale  bread,  finely  grated,  and 
a  little  boiled  mutton,  free  firom  fat,  minced 
very  small,  and  mixed  with  a  spoonful 
of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled, 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  into  a  soft 
mass,  will  be  found  a  very  convenient 
and  serviceable  food.  Of  course  it  would 
be  improper  to  give  animal  food,  even 
in  this  limited  quantity,  ofbener  than 
once  a  day,  till  the  child  is  old  enough 
to  exercise  its  limbs  and  body  by  crawl- 
ing: imder  no  circumstances,  however, 
should  animal  food  be  given  to  children 
oftener  than  once  a  day;  the  quanti^ 
moff  he  enlarged,  but  not  repeated.  If 
mothers  were  to  pay  more  attention  to 
this  preparing  process  of  feeding  their 
infants,  much  of  that  distress  and  trouble, 
both  to  mother  and  child,  experienced  at 
weanine-time,  would  be  avoided,  while 
the  heiQth  of  the  infant,  which  usually 
suffers  at  such  periods,  woidd  be  pro- 
tected. 

BBiiroiiro  up  by  Haitd.  —  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  when,  from 
any  cause,  a  mother  is  prevCTited  from 
nursing  her  baby,  and  the  little  thing  is 
debarred  of  its  natural  sustenance,  its 


career  is  a  sad,  if  not  a  hopeless  one;  and 
that,  should  it  have  the  ^ood.  fortane  to 
survive  the  deprivation,  it  is  doomed  tB 
an  infancy  of  emaciation  and  sicknefli 
No  misteke  was  ever  greater — ^no  8ap|K>* 
sition  more  erroneous.  Without  ubp 
pugnin?  the  value  of  the  natural  pabuluii^ 
or  doubting  the  quality  and  suffidencj 
of  the  mother's  milk,  we  are  in  a  position, 
firom  a  very  large  experience  m  sudi 
matters,  to  declare  that  the  infant  msT 
be  reared  from  the  birth  to  robust  chil^ 
hood  as  well  without  the  mother's  mflk'* 
that  is,  artificially — as  with  it ;  our  owb 
conviction  being  that  the  child  who  ii 
carefully  reared  by  hand  is  less  prone  ts 
infantile  diseases,  and  has  a  greatw 
chance  of  recovering  firom  any  illness  thii 
may  assail  it,  than  a  child  brought  up  oi 
the  breast. 

There  are  two  causes  which  lead  to  tin 
necessity  of  rearing  a  child  by  hand.  Ihs 
first  is  the  weakness  of  the  mother,  Imt. 
physical  debility  preventing  her  frooi 
sustaining  the  exhausting  process  of  sueli* 
ling,  and  the  parents  being  unable  jl| 
provide  a  wet  nurse;  the  second,  and  \" 
far  more  firequent  cause,  is  the  waab 
a  nipple  to  the  mother's  bosom,  or 
their  being  so  far  drawn  in,  l^t  na 
nary  means  of  mouth  or  pump  can  i 
either  one  or  both  out.    See  Sifplm, 

If,  firom  whatever  cause,  it  is 
to  bring  up  the  infant  by  hand,  a 
feeding  bottle    and   teat    shovdd 
once   procured,   and   adjusted  for 
See  Feediito  Bottle.    Or  one  at 
more  modem  vessels,  such  as  is 
in  the   annexed  cut,  can   be 
and  as  soon  as  the  child  has  been 
and  dressed,  the  artificial  nipple, 
warmed,  placed  in  ite  mouth; 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  this, 
made,  and  well-boiled  gruel,  the  best 
pared  oatmeal  or  nrits  being  used  fx 
purpose,  and  boiled  in  a  mixture  of 
part   of  milk   to   three   of  water, 
whole  being  properly  sweetexrad  wifli 
best  moist  sugar.    Care  must  be 
not  to  overloful  the  young  stomadi 
allowing  the  child  to  suck  too  madk 
one  time :  the  amount  of  three  or  ' 
tablespoonfuls  will  be   enough  on 
occasion,  repeating  the   same   qi 
every  two  or  three  hours,  as  o 
demands.    This  kind  o£  food  shonU'! 
continued  for  two  or  three  days,  or 
all  the  dark,  feculent  matter  has 
discharged  from  the  child's  bowels, 
however,  should  be  taken  that/hiti 
is  given  on  every  occasion  to  the  in 
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hB  end  of  the  G»t  vcek,  that  kind 
1  ibowld  be  adopted  which  it  ii  in- 
to pemrete  with. 


HRtgh  a  long  Efiiia  of  yeui 
'ilh  tha  moflC  li^al  aucot 


_  _. .  T  twentj-four 

teild  be  made  at  one  time ;  for  chii 
»,  a  tew  spooofuli  are  to  be  mixed 
boot  half  apJDt  of  the  beat  ikimmed 
Old  boiled  for  a  aufficieat  time,  care 
Uwn  Gnt  to  make  a  imooth  mix- 
ilk  a  part  of  the  cold  milk,  like 
,«liieh,wheii  added  1o  the  remunder 
tie,  pMTioosly  iweetened,  ia  to  bs 
.  eenaUntlr  vitb  a  apoan ;  to  that 
mmdicto  a  beain,  aiid  left  lo  cool, 
10)0  diall  bave  the  consiatenc;  of 
Knidge.    About  tea     -  •    ' 

Id  Nqniiea  feeding,  < 


1,  placed  in  the  bab^a  aBaoepan, 
the  hob  till  the  heat  aoflBu  it ; 
luffieientmilk  ia  then  to  beadded  b^dagnea, 
tba  bowl  of  a  apoim  being  uied  to  mix  Ijie 
food  and  milk  tojrethsi  aU  Ibe  whole  is  of 


a  proper  heat,  poured  into  the 
bottl^  and  tba  nipple,  jweviouilf  warmed, 
put  in  the  child  a  mouth.  At  night,  in- 
stead of  tiie  nucepan,  the  night  lamp 
muat  be  aubitituled.  8ee  NcBHT-LuiP. 
If,  ongoing  to  bed,  the  mother  plaeee  tha 
quantity  lequisite  for  the  next  feeding  in 
the  pan  of  the  lamp,  and  lighta  her  bat- 
ing wick,  OF  ruablight,  the  water  in  which 
the  pan  floata  will  (b^  the  time  the  child 
wakea  and  requirea  it)  bave  become  hat, 
melting  the  food  to  a  temperature  that 
will,  when  the  milk  is  added,  be  fit  fcs 
the  iu&nt  to  take  when  poored  into  the 
bottle.  As  the  child  advance*  in  age,  it 
will  daily  require  a  larger  auppl j  offood, 

nutritious  quahtj ;  tbia  is  to  be  effected  by 
adding  an  egg  to  each  daily  quantity  of 
tbefooi'   ■■  ■    ■       .      - 

little  m 
boilin 


ighthoi 


.  whole  ia 

When  the  child  baa  reached  the 


month,  t 


the  daily  allowance  of  food.    It 

is  bardly  erer  neceiaary  to  change  txoia 
Hard'a  food  when  once  comrnenced  with, 
as  it  is  found  to  suit  children's  stomacha 
better  than  any  other  Tarie^  of  aliment 
used  as  a  pabuluok  for  infanta ;  and  i^ 
as  the  child  grows,  and  coniumes  more 
nutriment^  and  takea  mote  exercise,  the 
precaution  ia  taken  of  increaaing  its 
strengthening  properties  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  eggs,  the  food  so  employed 
possesses  every  pn^ierty  that  on  aliment 
should  oontain. 

Still  it  happens  that  certain  conatitu- 
tiona  require  an  oocaaional  change,  and 
are  even  benefited  by  going  for  a  few 
days  txom  a  rich  to  a  poorer  ewd  j  or  an 
ahmcnt  of  the  aame  qualitf,  but  of  a  dif- 
fereat  make.  In  such  caaea.  Dr.  Bidae's 
"  Food  for  Infants,"  >  TCiy  excellent 
article,  which  will  be  noticed  under  la- 
vALiDB,  may  be  substituted :  this  is  to  be 
prepared  precisely  in  tha  same  way  as  the 
former.  The  baked  flour,  when  propetlj 
baked  into  a  firm  mass,  of  a  unifoiiu  bght- 
brown  colour,  and  grated  into  a  fine  pow- 
der, also  makes  a  very  good  food,  and  m^ 
at  any  time  bo  used  as  a  BUtetitute.  Tlu 
common  ship  or  captains'  biseuits  may 
bo  made  into  an  admirable  fbod  for  in- 
fanta; they  moat,  llo««v«T,bafiiAWK^JtA 
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in.  cold  water  for  nearly  a  dozen  hours,  or 
till  completely  aatt;  then  taken  out  of  the 
water,  put  in  a  saucepan,  covered,  and 
plaMd  on  the  fire,  till  tne  absorbed  water 
in  them  is  almost  boiling ;  when  they  are 
to  be  beaten  finely  with  a  fork  till  a 
smooth,  soft  mass  is  formed ;  upon  this  the 
eggs,  milk,  and  sugar,  previously  beaten 
together  as  for  a  custarc(  are  to  be  poured 
into  the  saucepan,  the  whole  well  mixed, 
aibd  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  emptied  into 
a  basin,  and  when  cold,  as  much  cut  out  at 
a  time  and  made  thin  with  milk  as  the 
child  may  require  for  each  feeding.  This 
makes  a  fbod,  that  for  its  nourishing  and 
digestible  properties  we  can  recommend 
with  absolute  confid^we ;  and  as  an  alter- 
native food  with  Hard's  Farinaceous,  is 
one  of  the  best  infant  aliments  that  can  be 
given. 

Should  it  be  necessary,  from  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  to  give  the  child  an  aperient, 
a  powder  composed  of 

Grey  powder      .    .    .    2  grains 

Jalap 2  grains 

Scammoxry  ....  1  grain 
will  be  fbund  amply  sufficient  for  a  child 
<it  twelve  or  fifteen  mimths,  or  half  of  such 
a  powder  for  an  infant  of  six  or  eight 
months.  A  ^nsertspoonful  <^  infiisicm  of 
senna,  sweetened,  or  a  little  manna  dis- 
solved in  wana  water,  are  also  convenient 
■and  useAil  medicines  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  chief  eonsideratioii,  in  eiving  opening 
medicine  to  children,  is  to  know  what  wiU 
effect  the  purpose  without  disturbing  the 
^8tomach.  ret  the  rekocation  that  some- 
times takea  place,  a  few  drops  of  tincture 
<^  kino-^five,  seven,  or  ten — ^in  a  little 
water  and  sugar,  for  infants  under  ten 
months,  will  to  found  the  most  effectual 
Mmedy. 

Il^FANTILE  DISEASES.— The 
period  of  in&ncy  extends  from  the  birth 
to  the  completion  oi  the  first  dentition,  or 
till  the  first  set  of  what  arc  called  the  milk 
teeth  are  cut,  or  have  pierced  through  the 
l^mns.  The  tender,  budding  nature  of  the 
•child  at  that  time  renders  it  paartieolarly 
liable^  and  that  on  verysUght  provocation, 
to  several  diseases.  The  reason  why  in*- 
iiaats  are  prone  to  so  many  compudnts 
arises  from  the  large  proportion  of  tiie  fluid 
over  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies,  the 
undeveloped  state  of  those  sotids,  the 
extreme  delicacv  of  the  skin,  the  great 
susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system,  the 
extreme  vascularity  of  the  brain,  the  new- 
ness of  all  the  organs  totheirfimctions,  and 
the  transitory  state  of  evwy  part  of  the 
inAat's  body. 


Though  the  catalogue  of  diseases  ts 
which  infants  are  liable  is  veryleiigth]r,it 
is  fortunate,  both  for  the  parents  and  the 
infEuits  themselves,  that  only  a  compan- 
tive  few  of  their  number  are  actual^ 
attacked  by  the  diseases  appertaining  to 
that  period  of  existence  called  InfiEuicj. 

Some  of  these   infiantile  diseases  an 
bom  with  the  child,  and  are  called  ooii* 
genital,  and  are  eitiier  simple  disfiguv^ 
ments  of  the  person,  such  as  moles,  imuki^ 
blotches,  or  varicose  states  of  the  mot^ 
known  as  fuBvi,  or  Mother's  Maries,  whiflk 
see.    Others  are  more  serious,  and  amoiat 
to  an  actual  deformity,  such  as  hsie-loh . 
and  that  cleft  in  the  spine  by  which  tni 
spinal  marrow  is  protruded  into  a  bag  or ;! 
sac,  spina  bUlda;  dbtortion  of  the  limH  j 
or  a  reduBcuncy  of  certain  memben^  ■  ] 
excess  of  iiiBers  and   toes,  and  ote 
singularities,  for  which  see  MALFOSXi^ 

TION. 

In  infancy,  the  skin  is  the  organ 
generally  anbcted,  on  the  suxfaeeof  lAaA 
the  characters  or  features  of  ths  alTuiiiiH" 
are,  as  it  were,  photographed.  Ibaiil 
have  red  and  white  giui,  various 
partial  or  general  eruptions,  tettar, 
driff,  porrigo  or  scabbed  head, 
nettle-rash,  sore  ears,  thmai^ 
fflass-pox,  small-pox,  nwaaleiL  m 
fever.  The  other  diseases  of  inaaMj^ 
referable  to  any  one  particular  orgaiv 
water  on  the  head,  croup,  hooping 
rickets,  worms,  with  fits  and  eon' 
which  last  two  diseases  most 
proceed  from  Teetiiing,  under 
they  will  be  fbund  treated  on.  Of 
other  diseases  named,  several  hafe 
been  given,  the  others  will  be  foui 
their  proper  plaoes. 

Almost  aU  the  diseases  and  «Sbftet4 
infancy,  whether  resulting  m  an  «<¥^ 
or  not,  ]»oceed  firom  some  unhesMlj  M^ 
dition  of  the  stomach  and  bowvli^  cMff 
caused  by  some  improprietyof  tlitiN^ 
an  unheslthy  state  of  the  mother  er  iM^ 
affecting  the  milk,  orftom  tiis  ^pi^i<B>M 
of  cold  to  the  sensitive  and  absQtMt^hH 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  mmi^m 
these  afiections  are  certain  to  pM* 
either  relaxation  oe  confinement  of  il^ 
bowels^  and  as  it  is  not  always  sai^  ^ 
discover  the  cause  of  the  disease^  tm^ 
remove  it,  the  attention  of  ths  moAvtf' 
medical  man  must  be  dirsoted  to 
teract  the  result,  by  attention  to  (ks 
of  the  bowels. 

The  number  of  times  an  infaittfk 
should  be  opened  daily  in  a  state  rflniM^ 
depends  much  on  the  cUetsrr  and  hsbikc 
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todf  of  the  mother,  and  the  actmfcj  or 
tomdity  of  the  infant's  own  system. 

Wbum,  however,  the  oTacuations   oro 

eopiooBy  and  exceed  four  a  day,  the  parent 

dncdd  be  on  her  ^uard  to  clieck  a  condi- 

"     whMh,  if  earned  further,  might  degc- 

into  looseness  or  diarrhoea ;  in  the 

manner,  when  the  in&nt  has  only 

eraeuatum   in    twenty-four  hoars, 

tfaoagh  it  ihoald  be  a  copious  action,  care 

■■ift   be  taken   to   avoid   constipation, 

wUeh  would  vrault  if  the  action  of  the 

toirdi  dionid  be  delated  beyond  that  time. 

The  evacuations  of  the  infant  are  some- 

of  a  thin,  greenish  colour,  with  a 

aeid  odour;  at  others,  slimy  and 

dmekTot  streaked  with  blood.    In  the  for- 

■or  case  fihe  acidityshould  be  carriedoff  by 

a  tsaspoonftil  of  syrup  of  senna  or  rhubarb, 

«  by  a  small  quantity  of  magnesia  and 

riniMxb ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  warm  bath, 

avl  a  little   castor  oiL    For  the  clay- 

^Bloozed  motions,  magnesia,  rhubarb,  and 

Cf  ^wder  should  be  employed,  and  for 
tmn^darkgreen  evacualaon,  resembling 
iJhUHHiil  ^inach  (sometimes  the  result  of 
■lomd),  a  little  syrup  of  senna,  and,  if 
weenary,  a  powder  of  rhubarb,  magnesia, 
ttd  grey  powder,  is  to  be  given.  There 
li  Bothing  that  sooner  acts  on  a  chUd,  or 
m  lapidly  exhausts  its  strength  and  ema- 
«Hfees  itB  bodv,  as  a  relaxation  of  the 
bnrals;  and  there  is  no  ailment  of  her 
tfefld  that  a  mother  should  sooner  be  on 

^nazd  to  meet  and  correct  by  timely 

haam  or  change  of  food. 
We  shall  have  occasion,  when  we  come 
la  MiiiK,  to  show  the  necessity  there  is 
ftr  all  suckling  mothers  to  avoid  fruits, 
CMBmbOTs,  vinegar,  or  any  acid  substance, 
oi  aooount  of  the  milk  becoming  rapidlv 
iiJneneed  by  the  diet ;  the  mother  should, 

■B  flying  off  for  physic  for  her  griped 

I  initatc^  infimt,  attempt  to  correct  the 
MMt  in  herself,  by  a  dose  of  soda  and 
ipuaui,  or  magnesia,  soda,  and  rhubarb, 
ma,  wihenever  practicable,  attempt  to 
llmiB  hsr  child  through  herself. 

nfTAirriCIDE.— By  this  term  is  un- 
4nlood  the  voluntary  murder  of  an 
mkak,  either  during  the  progress  of  its 
IMi,  or  as  soon  as,  separatmL  from  the 
r,  it  carries  on  life  as  a  member  of 
The  medical  jurisprudence  on 
in  England  is  particularly  full 
ttd  searching,  not  only  as  respects  the 
moAar,  but  the  victim.  With  regard  to 
Ihs  woman,  it  must  first  be  proved  that 
As  has  been  pregnant ;  that  she  has  been 
Istslj  delivered ;  that  the  child  was  hers ; 
she  had  an  easy,  or  not  very  diflicult 


labour :  and  as  respects  the  inf&nt,  that  it 
was  a  livin?  child;  that  it  did  not  die 
during  the  hibour,  and  that  the  external 
marks  of  the  body  are  not  reconcilable 
with  natural  consequences.  To  prove 
each  of  these  fscts  to  the  perfect  confix 
dence  of  a  jury  of  twelve  impartial  men  is 
often  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and, 
firom  the  importance  of  the  medical  evi- 
dence to  the  accused,  demands  the  most 
conscientious  and  deliberate  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  man  to  whom 
the  examination  is  entrusted. 

In  any  case  where  the  female  has  con- 
fessed her  pregnancy,  or  has  prepared 
some  clothes,  if  only  a  nightcap,  for  her 
expected  baby,  the  law  will  look  with  a 
tolerant  ere  ev^i  upon  appearances  and 
facts  whi^,  where  perfect  secresy  has  been 
observed,  and  no  attempt  at  preparation 
made,  wouldbe  construed  as  eondemnato^ 
evidences  of  the  mother's  conduct.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  infant 
may  die  during,  or  after  the  birth, 
without  any  criminality  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  or  even  without  her  knowledge  of 
what  is  taking  place.  In  medical  juris- 
prudence, the  means  by  which  a  new-bom 
infant  may  be  deprived  of  lifs  are  divided 
between  those  wnich  consist  in  omitting 
the  necessary  services  required  by  the 
infant,  and  oy  inflicting  violence.  Ap- 
pertaining to  the  first  category  are  ex- 
posure of  the  naked  body  to  cold  or 
excessive  heat,  withholding  the  proper 
nourishment,  allowing  the  child  purposely 
to  remain  imder  the  clothes  of  tne  mother, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  such  a  situa- 
tion at  such  a  time;  and  lastly,  neglecting 
to  tie  the  navel,  or  umbilical  cord. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the 
earliest  period  at  which  the  crime  of  in- 
fanticide can  be  sustained  is  from  the  time 
of  quiokeninv.  In  England,  the  period 
assigned  by  law  dates  nrom  the  seventh 
month,  at  which  time  the  foetus  generally 
weighs  five  pounds,  and  is  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length.  The  following  is 
Chaussier's  scale  of  admeasurement.  At 
^1  maternity — nine  months^the  navel 
is  the  exact  centre  of  the  foetal  body;  at 
the  eighth  month  it  is  two  or  three 
centimetres  higher;  at  the  seventh,  the 
navel  is  still  nearer  the  sternum,  or  breast 
bone ;  and  at  the  sixth  is  exactly  at  the 
abdominal  or  inferior  extremity  of  that 
bone.  When  this  latter  is  the  case,  it 
may  generally  be  considered  that  the  child 
is  under  seven  months,  and,  consequently, 
not  viable,  or  capable  of  living  as  a  Sfe^Ow- 
rato  individual. 
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There  are  several  eigns  by  which  ex- 
perienced sui^eons  can  form  an  opinion, 
when  shown  the  body  of  a  dead  infant, 
wheUier  it  has  been  bom  alive,  or  has  died 
prior  to  the  birth ;  the  only  reliable  proofs, 
bowerer,  can  be  obtained  by  dissection. 
Of  all  these,  the  most  important,  and, 
except  when  decomposition  has  taken 
place,  the  most  infallible,  is  derived  from 
the  state  of  the  lungs.  Before  breathing, 
the  lungs  are  flabby  to  the  feel,  of  a  pale 
whitish  colour,  and  lie  in  a  small  compass 
in  the  thorax.  If  in  this  state  they  are 
taken  from  the  body,  and  placed  in  water, 
they  will  siirK  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
If  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  in- 
flated with  air,  their  colour  is  of  a  deep 
red,  th^  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest, 
feel  more  spongy  and  elastic,  and,  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  or  cut  into, 
emit  a  crackling  sound,  or  crepitating 
noise,  and  if  pla^  in  water,  or  any  part 
of  them,  FiiOAT  in  that  fluid. 

When  a  child  has  not  breathed,  the 
chest  is  always  fliatter  than  in  those  who 
have  respired,  while  the  body  is  more 
flabby.  The  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  is 
ardied  upwards,  and  the  foramen  ovale, 
or  aperture  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  is  open.  The  next  question,  after 
deciding  whether  the  child  was  bom  dead 
or  alive,  which  the  surgeon  is  called  upon 
to  determine,  is  whether  its  death  was 
induced  by  natural  causes,  or  resulted 
from  violence. 

INFECTION.— The  manner  in  which 
diseases  are  propagated,  or  conveyed  by 
some  effluvia,  or  noxious  particles,  given 
off  by  certain  bodies,  and  through  the 
agency  of  the  air  absorbed  by  the  skin, 
or  imbibed  by  the  lungs,  where,  acting 
on  the  fluids  of  the  system,  they  induce  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  body.  Infection 
may  arise  from  a  morbific  agent  emanating 
from  persons  affected  with  certain  diseases, 
as  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
pla^e,  &c.,  or  it  may  proceed  from  the 
noxious  gases  generated  from  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  from  the 
ntiiasmata  of  fens  and  marshes.    See  Con- 

TAeiON. 

INFILTEATION.— A  term  used  in 
surgery  and  the  practice  of  physic  when 
any  fluid  is  effused  into  the  cellular  tissues 
of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  in  cases  of  in- 
ternal hemorrhage,  when  the  blood  escapes 
from  its  vessel,  and  diffuses  itself  over  the 
surrounding  parts;  when  the  pus  from 
an  abscess  burrows  extensively  under  the 
muscles ;  and  when,  as  in  dropsies,  water 
or  serum  is  effused  in  the  cellular  mem- 


brane   of  a   part,   or   over   the  wh(d0 
body. 

INFLAMMABLE  AIB,  or  Phio. 
GisToir. — ^An  obsolete  chemical  name  for 
hydrogen  gas. 

INFLAMMATION.— A  peculiar  mb- 
dition  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  bodf, 
resulting,  when  it  shows  IomI  charaDta% 
in  redness,  increased  heat,  pain,  and  ton$» 
times  swelling,  and  with  an  acoelnatioB 
of  the  blood  m  proportion  to  the  natmt 
and  situation  of  the  inflammation.  AH 
inflammations  are  either  general  te looid-* 
^neral  when  they  affect  the  syitem,  u 
m  fevers ;  local  when  the  dismse  ii  d^ 
cumscrib^  to  an  organ,  as  in  inflanuB^ 
tion  of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  lungs.  Ii> 
flammations  are  further  divided  into  tin 
acute  and  chronic ;  or  those  in  whidi  tk» 
disease  is  present  in  all  its  virulence^  nd 
those  where  the  disease  is  in  SBoh  ft 
passive  state,  that  it  does  not  material^ 
mterfere  with  the  patient's  ordinaiy  vi> 
cations. 

Medical  men  divide  inflammations  stS 
further ;  such  as  into  the  healthy  and  U* 
healthy,  the  common  and  spedfio^  tk»< 
phlegmonous  and  the  erysipeuitouii^  mmA 
the  gangrenous. 

AU  inflammations  terminate  in  one  of 
three  forms :  resolution,  —  a  jjiadml 
subsidence  of  the  heat,  redness,  pain,  lai- 
swelling,  when  present;  in  swppunttien,-'' 
the  formation  of  matter,  or  an  absoesf^ 
and  in  gangrene  and  mortification. 

There  are  few  diseases  to  whiieh  At 
body  is  liable  which  may  not,  at  §m 

Senod  of  their  course,  assume  an  ii« 
ammatory  state;  in  several  of  iiiem, 
such  a  result  being  attended  with  TC17 
signal  benefits. 

The  CAXJ8B8  of  inflammation  are  IbX" 
tremely  numerous,  and,  when  the  diseitt 
is  general,  often  vexy  obscure.  The  moift 
frequent,  however,  are  cold  and  wek»  ex* 
cessive  fktigue,  strong  emotion  acting  os 
a  debilitated  frune,  and  the  effbeU  of 
accidents.  When  the  disease  is  loosl,of 
confined  to  organs,  it  may  be  induced  Iff 
draughts  of  cold  water  or  large  quantiti« 
of  spirits,  by  drastic  medicine  orpoisonnn 
and  acrid  drugs,  as  in  inflammations  of  tht 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  of  the  kidnei^ 
and  bladder. 

Symptoms. — When  the  inflammatkn 
is  on  the  surface,  as  in  cases  of  abseeMi 
whitlow,  or  boil,  the  symptoms  are  gMl 
heat,  swelling,  redness,  and  acute  paii^ 
while  accordmg  to  the  extent  dTthe 
abscess,  and  the  amount  of  sufferings  will 
be  the  degree  of  constitutional  disturbsnte 
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ipatliy.  When  tbe  disease  is 
,  however,  there  is  languor,  thirst, 
ness,  shivering,  and  hmt  of  skin, 
le,  a  dry,  coated  tongue,  and  a  full, 
olse. 

leat  of  inflammation  is  generally 
to  reside  in  the  capillaries — those 
Teasels  into  which  all  arteries 
te,  and  from  which  all  veins  take 
e.  SeeCAPiLLAJiiB8,andAsTBSY, 

ibearj  of  inflammation  is,  that  in 
ease  there  is  a  diminished  action, 
if  power,  of  the  capillaries,  with  an 
d  action  or  power  of  the  heart  and 
,  producing  a  dilated  condition  of 
iluuries,  or  an  incapacity  to  propel 
mtents;  in  other  words,  loss  of 
y  in  those  delicate  tubes. 

thia  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
sase,  it  is  evident  that  the  tbeat- 
resolves  itself  into  lessening  the 
of  the  heart,  and  preventing  so 

ouantitj  of  blood  oeing  sent  to 
jllariea;  and  increasing  the  elas- 
or   contractOe    power,   of   those 

so  as  to  enable  them  to  prm)el 
mtents  into  the  veins.  To  efiect 
ibjects,  bleeding,  either  local  or 
,  an  effective  action  on  the  secre- 
^lecially  on  the  bowels  and  kidneys, 
hi,  with  counter-irritation,  embrace 
da  of  tiie  constitutional  treatment, 
uga  most  suited  to  produce  these 
are  the  saline  salts,  opium,  calomel, 
emetic,  nitre,  jalap,  and  digitalis. 
)de  in  which  these  agents  are  em- 
will  be  found  imder  tne  head  of  the 
fonn  of  the  disease, 
amnation  may  attack  any  part  or 
ire  of  the  body,  producing,  however, 
it  results,  according  to  the  difl'erent 

involved  by  the  disease.  Thus, 
it  attacks  the  serous  membrane, 
s  Uie  pleura  and  peritoneum,  the 
Bution  takes  an  adhesive  character, 
g'out  serum  or  liquid  albumen. 
tiie  mucous  membrane  is  attacked, 
lammation  generally  results  in  an 
led  secretion  of  mucus,  or  pus. 
tile  cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  the 
i^  serum,  coag^ble  Ijmph,  or  p»u8, 
)  Ufoal  secretions,  the  abscess  being 
imnon  termination  of  the  disease. 
fibrous  tissue  is  involved,  the  termi- 

is  usually  by  gangrene;   and  if 

rand  li^^ament  are  the  parts 
the  termmation  is  by  ulceration. 
nmooi  inflammation  is  that  form 
diacase  in  which  the  cellular  tissue 
seat  of  the  malady. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

—This  formidable  disease,  professionally 
known  as  phrenitis,  or  encephaUtis — ^in- 
flammation of  the  substance  of  the  brain^ 
may  arise  from  such 

Causes  as  exposure  to  excessive  heat, 
sunstroke  intense  or  close  study,  violent 
emotions,  from  the  metatiasis,  or  moving 
of  gout,  or  may  be  caused  by  severe 
attacks  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  and, 
amon^  infimts  and  children,  from  the 
irritation  of  teething,  or  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  bowels. 

Symptoms.  —  These  commence  with 
extreme  anxiety,  horror,  tightness  and 
oppression  round  the  head,  and  throbbing 
of  the  temporal  arteries ;  loss  of  memory, 
intense  pam  in  the  head,  intolerance  to 
light  and  sound,  a  wild,  staring  expression 
in  the  eyes,  frightful  dreams,  great  watch- 
fulness, a  flushed  &ce,  and  an  ungovern- 
able delirium;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry; 
the  tongue,  at  first  red,  becomes  white, 
and  coated  with  various  coloured  furs,  and 
the  pulse  hard,  sharp,  and  quick.  Besides 
these,  there  is  often  great  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  and  frequently  vomiting, 
while  the  bowels  are  often  obstinate^ 
confined,  and  the  urine  scanty  in  quantity 
and  high  in  colour.  All  these  symptoms, 
and  many  others,  are  common  equally  •to 
the  disease  known  as  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  skull,  or 
menif^tis.  In  encephalitis,  howevor, 
there  is  generally  spasms  of  the  muscles, 
starting  of  the  tendons — suhsultus  ten' 
dinum — ^with  cramps  and  rigid  contrac- 
tion of  the  limbs. 

TsEATMBNT. — ^This  should  begin  by  a 
sudden  and  copious  extraction  of  blood, 
either  from  the  jugular  vein,  temporal 
artery,  or  from  the  arm;  the  quantity 
taken  depending  on  the  strength,  habit, 
and  age  of  the  patient.  Leeches  and 
cupping-glasses,  if  necessary,  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  temples,  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  the  circulation  still  further  reduced 
by  a  vigorous  action  on  the  bowels,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  coming  on  of  vomiting. 
For  this  purpose,  either  the  annexed 
powders  or  pills  may  be  given,  followed, 
m  an  hour  utcr  one  or  tl^  other,  b;^  the 
draught  prescribed  below.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  dose,  either  t^ 
powder  or  two  pills  should  be  given,  and 
followed  in  an  hour  by  the  same  draught. 

Take  of— 

Jalap  powder     ...    1  drachm. 
Cream  of  tartar  ...    2  drachms. 
Calomel l^b  f|;iQ^na. 
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]kGx  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  three 
powders :  one  for  a  dose  when  requisite. 
Take  of— 

Compound     colocynth 
pill i  drachm. 

Calomel 9  grains. 

Croton  oil 3  drops. 

Mf»  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into  six  pills : 
two  to  be  taken  for  a  dose  when  required. 
Take  of— 

Epsom  salts  .    .    .    .    6  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    1  drachm. 

Peppermint  water  .    .    3  ounces. 
Mix  in  a  mortar  till  the  salts  are  dissolved, 
and  make  a  draught;   the  whole  to  be 
taken  an  hour  after  the  powder  or  two  of 
the  above  pills. 

The  circulation  having  been  lowered, 
and  the  bowels  freely  acted  on,  the 
f<dlowinff  mixture  should  he  employed  for 
the  douMe  purpose  of  keeping  down  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  also  to  produce  a 
xiKHst  uid  cooler  state  of  the  skuu 
Take  of— 

Nitrate  of  potass     .    .    2  scruples. 

Tartar  emetic     ...    3  grains. 

Water 5^  ounces. 

^Kncture  of  digitalis    .    2  drachms. 

Syrup  of  soffiron ...  2  drachms. 
Mix :  one  tablespoonf  ul  every  two  hours. 
CoQCurrentwith  these  remedies,  counter- 
irritation  is  to  be  kept  up  hj  mustard 
poultices  to  the  feet  and  inside  of  the 
thighs,  or  by  mustard  to  the  feet  and 
blisters  to  the  thighs,  while  powdered  ice, 
lotions,  or  a  stream  of  cold  water,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  head.  As  convalescence  ad- 
vances, blisters  are  to  be  applied  either  to 
the  neck  or  the  scalp,  as  occasion  demands, 
the  o1]ject  being  to  prevent  after  c<mse- 
qnences.  Complete  rest,  the  most  perfect 
quiet,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  sounds  and 
strong  light,  is  to  be  rigidly  enjoined, 
while  barley  water  must,  for  some  days, 
form  the  sole  nourishment  given.  See 
Hydsocbfhalvs,  or  Water  on  the 
Brain. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
LUNGhS,  or  Pneumonia. — ^A  disease  of 
the  substance  of  the  oxgan. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  variety  of  inflam- 
mation  are  a  aanguineous  and  full  habit  of 
body,  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  violent 
exercise,  exertions  of  the  voice,  and  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

Symftohk — ^Bain  in  the  chest  and 
difficulty  of  breatiiing,  c(dd  chills,  head- 
ache, tmrst,  and  all  the  general  symptoms 
of  febrile  action,  attended  with  heat  of  the 
surface,  particidarly  of<  the  chest,  great 
debility,  anxiety,  deep-seated  pain,  and  a 


diy,  hard  cough;  the  tongue  is  fiiRed, 
and  the  pulse  quick  and  small,  but  im 
compressible.  About  tiie  third  (xe  foarn 
day,  a  reddish,  dnll-ookwred  tputuMf « 
expectoration,  takes  place,  when  tks 
cough  loses  its  hard,  dry  ammd,  and  be> 
comes  loose  and  soft. 

TsBATKBNT^— In  the  first  stage  of  Am 
disease,  where  there  is  mudi  congBstioB, 
the  treatment  demands  bleeding  tmij 
from  the  arm,  repeating  the  operatioD,  ]< 
necessary,  in  six  or  eight  hours,  ad 
acting  on  the  bowels  by  an  effective  pa^ 
gative,  such  as  the  one  prescribed  mIov 
T^ikeof— 

Calomel Sgndiii. 

Powdered  jalap  .    .    •  10  grains. 

Tartar  emetic     .    .    .    ^  grain. 
Mix,  and  make  a  powder,  to  be  mm 
directly;  to  be  followed  up  by  (me  of  Ik 
annexed  powders  every  two  hours. 
Take  of— 

Nitre,  powdered  fine   .    2  scropki. 

Calomel 15  grains. 

Tartar  emetic     ...    2  gnim. 

Powdered  squills     .    .    9  grains. 
3£ix   thoroughly,    and    divide   into  M 
powders. 

In  the  second  stage,  when  then  II 
danger  of  the  lungs  becoming  hepoHmL 
or  rendered  like  liver  in  their  apj 
leedies  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  chest,  or  the  cu{^inf -glasses  ; 
ov^r  the  ribs  on  either  side,  wiUi,if  i 
sary,  a  mustard  plaster  as  a  coiiiil»i 
irritant  over  the  chest,  while  the  Mo«*| 

Cders  are  to  be  given  every  thiee  C 
hours,  till  the  gums  beccone  afSodtL 
Take  of— 

Eino,  finely  powdered .  15  grains. 
Powdered  opuim     .    .    3  grains., 

Calomel 9  gxaioi.' 

Mix  completely,  and  divide  into  six  povr 
dors. 

If,  however,  there  is  much  ftfadp 
action,  the  tartar  emetic  must  be  renaii^ 
with  the  calomel,  in  the  proportioa  of  • 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  fint,  andSgnirt 
of  the  latter,  every  two  or  throe  hoozs.  if 
the  symptoms  assume  a  lyphoid  iilisiiiihfci 
the  stimulants  necessary  must  be  adi^w 
and  ammonia,  campliuar>  and  hnorfir 
judiciously  employed. 

When  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  fl9' 
puration,  takes  place,  the  strength  ii  w- 
bo  supported  by  ether,  ammonia,  mimphii| 
and  wme,  or  such  cordial  stimulants  oft 
tonics  as  the  condition  of  the  patieni^oii 
his  age,  justifies. 

A  stnctly  antiphlogistic  dietaiy  k  t* 
be  observed  during  the  treatment,  and  At 
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ittontiTely  iratchod  ogaiiut  all 
sn  of  relapte,  or  the  contact  of 
izposure  to  dangerous  i^;enoi68. 
id  the  preceding  are  diseases  for 
B  attention  of  a  medioal  man 
•btained,  it  is  unneeessaiy  for  us 
t  present  more  fuUy  upon  their 
ies  or  treatment. 
lENZA.  — This  extraordinary 
hieh  fbr  three  hundred  years  has, 
it  periods,  ^read  orer  Europe 
emio  virulence,  deriTss  its  name 
[talians,  who  beUevedthat  some 
ent  of  an  incomprehensible  na- 
kt  work,  either  in  the  a(tmoq>here 
oan  eonstxtution,  to  produce  such 
id  serious  results,  and  thai  some 
Uumee'-<ir,  as  they  termed  it, 
—was  the  cause  of  a  malady 
i  only  baffled  the  physicians  of 
£nth,  but  continues  to  perplex 
the  nineteenth  century  to  die- 
intelligible  theory  for  this  mn- 
ase. 

}ral  features,  influensa  bears  a 
emblance  to  a  severe  attack  of 
rith  this  diffeienee, — ^influenza 
ttacks  suddenly,  and  seldom 
1  the  same  class  of  symptoms, 
influenza  ^nerally  occurs  in 
1  autumn,  it  may  take  place  at 
of  the  year;  it  is,  however, 
receded  by  great  vicissitudes  of 
rrapid  changes  from  sharp  cold 
mmnth.  One  of  the  most  re- 
characteristics  of  this  disease 
reme  dthility  that  in  all  cases 

IPTOMS  of  influenza  are  mostly 
I  severe  cold,  coming  on  with 
id  debility,  cold  chills  and  hot 
eezing,  running  at  the  eyes  and 
ane  soreness  of  the  throat  and 
eeling  as  if  the  parts  were  raw, 
or  less  oppression  at  the  chest, 
b,  and  a  irteady  pain  in  the  head, 
,  confined  to  the  forehead  and 
it  other  times  situated  on  the 
9  head;  the  tonsue  is  usually 
I  furred,  the  pulse  small  and 
d  easily  compressed,  and  the 
1  rapid  and  severe.  The  latter 
and  the  settled  pain  in  the  head, 
fs  distinguish   influenza   firom 

XATMBNT  of  this  diseaso,  on 
i  its  unknown  pathology,  has 
>  varied  than  that  of  any  other 
When,  in  1835,  influenza  ^read 
in  with  one  of  the  most  severe 
which  had  been  known  for  very 


many  years,  much  of  the  mortality  which 
attended  that  visitation  was  owins  to  the 
mistaken  practice  of  the  day,  bleeiung  and 
depletion  being  considered  the  most  ra- 
tional and  best  means,  of  subduing  the 
disease^ — medioal  men  losing  sight  of  ^ 
most  Hgniiioant  svmptom  of  the  whole 
train,  the  ^freat  deoility  tiiat  always  oha- 
racterized  influenza.  Avoiding  this  signal 
error,  the  most  sensible  practioe  res^ves 
itself  into  the  two  considerations  of  sooth- 
ing the  symptoms;  and  8iq>porting  the 
system.  To  effect  these  objeets^  the 
bowels  should  be  gent^  acted  on  by  a 
mild  dose  of  castor  oil,  the  throat  and 
fauces  protected,  and  a  gentle  perspira- 
tion on  the  akin  excited,  and  finally  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  rdieved,  by  means  of 
the  following  prescription.    Take  of— 

Compound  tragaicanth 
powder 3  draehnuu 

Lump  sugar  .    .    .    .    ^  ounce.. 

Hot  water  ....  2  or  3  ounces. 
Mix  in  a  mortar,  by  ponrine  the  water, 
by  degrees,  on  the  sugar  and  gum^  till  a 
smoo&  emulsion  is  made  of  &e  whola; 
then  add-' 

Spirits  of  mindererua 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre 

Antimonial  wine 

Faregorie  dixir  . 

Syrup  of  squills  . 

Syrup  of  toltt 

Camphor  mixture 
ounces  of  the  whole.  Mix,  and  take  two 
tablespoonfuls  every  three,  four,  or  six 
hours,  according  to  circumstances. 

When  the  chest  is  much  (^pressed,  and 
the  cough  troublesome,  with  the  skim  dry 
and  hot>  a  poultice  of  mustard  and  flour 
may  be  applied  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  a  powder  of  6  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  with  4  grains  of  antimonialis, 
should  be  taken  at  bedtime,  the  feet  having 
been  first  plunged  for  a  few  seconds  into 
hot  water.  The  diet^  without  being  ex- 
citing, should  be  light  and  nutritions. 
The  pain  in  the  head,  the  fiirst  and  the  last 
symptom,  will  not  be  affected  by  either 
met  or  beverage*  Care  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  throat  during  convalescence, 
as  the  voice  is  apt  to  be  aJTected  for  some 
time  after  the  subsidence  of  the  disease. 

INEUKDiBULUM.— A  funnel.  A 
term  applied  by  anatomists  to  a  portion 
of  the  inner  ear,  and  also  to  several  liuu^l- 
shaped  expansions  of  the  Kidney,  which 
see. 

INFUSION.  — A  form  of  jprepazing 
medicines  by  soaking  in  water  ibr  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time.    Infusiona  aie  either 


3  ounces. 

4  drachma* 
6  drachms. 
I  ounce. 
^draohms» 
6  drachms. 

to  make  12 
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prepared  with  hot  or  cold  water,  but 
generally  they  are  made  with  boiling 
water,  in  certoin  yessels  called  infusion- 
pots,  furnished,  like  a  teapot,  with  a 
strainer  and  a  lid.  The  time  an  infusion 
should  stand  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substance  to  be  infused,  the  usual  time 
being  from  four  to  eight  hours.  All  roots 
and  barks  reouire  to  be  bruised  before 
being  subjectea  to  infusion. 

INGESTA.— Whatever  is  taken  into 
the  body  in  the  form  of  aliment :  the  op- 
posite of  egesta,  those  substances  expelled 
&om  the  system. 

INGUINAL.  —  Appertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  groin,  or  ingvsn.  An 
anatomical  term  for  a  gland,  ligament, 
and  vessels  in  that  neighbourhood;  as  the 
inguinal  glands,  I.  region;  and  by  sur- 
geons the  term  is  used  to  express  a  kind 
of  rupture,  called  inguinal  hernia.  See 
TtrfPTrrpw 

INHALATION.  —  The  process  of 
drawing  into  the  lungs  the  fumes  and 
aroma  of  certain  drugs  and  fluids,  from 
an  apparatus  oontriv^  for  the  purpose. 
See  CoirsuMPTioir,  cut.  The  substances 
generally  used  for  this  purpose  are  Tine- 
gar,  camphor,  benzoin,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form, the  two  latter  being  used  as  aiutB- 
thetie  agents,  to  blunt  the  sense  of  pain, 
or  produce  insensibili^,  and  are  inhaled 
by  an  apparatus  specially  adapted  for  the 
'  purpose ;  the  others  are  generally  thrown 
'  mto  boiling  water,  and  the  watery  fumes, 
charged  with  the  medicaments  employed, 
are  inhaled  through  a  tube. 

INJECTION.— A  fluid  thrown  into 
thiV  body,  either  through  the  bowels, 
bladder,  the  ear,  or  into  some  tumour  or 
abscess,  after  the  contents  have  been  dis- 
charged. Injections,  when  given  for  pur- 
gative purposes,  are  made  of  Glauber  or 
Epsom  saltis,  dissolved  in  water,  to  which 
castor  oil  is  usually  added;  or  they  may 
be  made  by  adding  turpentine  or  assa- 
fcetida  to  warm  gruel,  and  throwing  it  up 
the  bowels  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called 
an  enema  syring^.  The  old  name  for  in- 
'  jection  was  glyster,  or  clister;  the  term 
most  p^eneraUy  used  now  for  such  an 
operation  is  lavement,  or  enema. 

INNOMINATUS  OS,  or  the  Name- 
less Bone. — ^A  term  apphed  by  anato- 
mists to  one  half  of  the  peUns,  a  bone 
which  in  youth  oonsiste  of  three  distinct 
parts, — the  os  ilium,  or  haunch  bone ;  08 
ischium,  or  hip  bone,  and  the  os  pubis,  or 
■hare  bone. —  Aeteeia  IiriroMiirATA  is 
tte  name  applied  to  the  first  vessel  given 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  im- 


mediately divides  into  the  right  aabdft* 
vian  and  right  carotid,  those  vesiels  m 
the  left  side  rising  from  the  aorta  in  i^ 
rate  arteries. 

INOCULATION.— Grafting.  Byti» 
term  is  understood  the  operatkn  oi  b^ 
sertin^f  under  the  cuticle  any  lyxBpli,vini^ 
or  fluid,  with  the  object  of  indudnf  a 
disease,  which  shall  be  milder  than  vatX 
form  of  it  taken  naturally  by  infeetkn. 
The  term  was  first  professionally  empli^ 
for  the  propagation  of  small-pox,  mi 
though  among  iminformed  persons  it  k 
confused  with  vaccination,  the  teim  k 
strictly  confined  to  inserting  the  viru  d 
small-pox  into  a  healthy  body,  an  ombp 
tion  now  rendered  illegal,  ana  pnnisMHi 
as  a  misdemeanour.    See  YACCnrAfiov^ 

INOSCULATION.— An  anatomkri 
term  for  the  growing  together  of  \m 
opposite  yessels,  so  that  the  fluid  fitom  ow 
channel  passes  into  that  of  the  otiier.  Set 

AirASTGMOSIS. 

INSANITY.— An  unsound  state  flf 
mind.    See  Madeess. 

INSPIRATION.  —  Inhaling,  drawnf 
in  the  breath,  su^iration. 

Inspiration  and  expiration  conitilali 
the  function  of  Bespiration,  whidi  sesii 

INSULATION.— S^aratingordetttlh 
ing.  A  term  used  in  medical  electriditoi 
and  signifies  placing  the  person  to  W 
operate  upon  apart  from,  the  attraetMA 
ot  the  eartn  or  surrounding  objeets,  Alt . 
the  electricity  passed  into  the  body  my 
remain  in  it  till  drawn  off  by  the  opentflb 
This  insulation  is  effected  by  plaonf  tht 
individual  on  a  board  or  chur,  supporill 
by  glass  legs,  or  any  other  non-ooodnet- 
ing  agent. 

INTEGUMENT.— The  generd  cA- 
cular  covering  of  the  body.    See  Sku. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER.— A  ^ 
of  fever  in  which  the  disease  has  pen- 
odical  remissions  and  exacerbationi,  th» 
paroxysms  recurring  at  regular  and  ssM^ 
tained  periods ;  such  as  Ague,  whidi  leOi 

INTESTINES.— The  bowels-to 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  th» 
stomach  to  the  anus.  The  intestines  flv 
composed  of  three  coats, — an  extenuA^  or 
serous  coat,  borrowed  from  the  psrUs' 
neum,  or  lining  membrane  of  the  ab^ 
men ;  a  middle  or  muscular  coat,  and  0 
internal  or  mucous  coat ;  the  latter  ftfli* 
ing  numerous  loose  folds,  which,  hanf^ 
down,  act  as  a  series  of  imperfect  TaNV 
presenting  a  considerable  obstacle  to  tho 
backward  progress  of  the  contents  of  ^ 
bowels,  and  at  the  same  lime  alFordinga 
wider  field  for  the  diffusion  of  the  iMteU 
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fBHdSy  whose  moaihs  absorb  the  chjle 
liQI  adhering  to  the  feculent  matter  pass- 
jag  akmg.    These  folds  are  called  vahmla 

Xhe  mtestinefl  are  divided  into  the  large 
sad  small  intestines,  and  differ  in  length 
aeoording  to  the  period  of  life  of  the  per- 
800^  being  longer  in  infancy  in  proportion 
h  the  bodj  thui  in  afterlife.  At  adult 
mt,  the  bowels  are  usuallj  six  times  the 
fauth  of  the  body. 

Oie  small  intestines  are  divided  into 
ttne  parts, — the  duodewumf  sometimes 
cded  the  ''small  stomach,"  from  being 
fl»  organ  in  which  chylification  takes 
fllMe,  and  so  named  from  being  twelve 
m^lBn  or  inches  long ;  the  Jefunum,  so 
dsB^inated  firom  being  generaJly  found 
4Mpfy;  and  the  iZifim,  or  the  «ma2{  in^- 
Mms  prop&r,  constituting  the  largest  por- 
iioB  A  tms  half  of  the  bowels. 

The  lai^  intestines  are  also  subdivided 
iato  three  parts :  the  first  portion,  which 
JODU  the  ilium,  is  called  the  caeum,  or  the 
uiDd,  so  named  because  it  has  attached  to 
it  a  process,  or  blind  bag,  a  cul'de-saCf 
faxnm  to  anatomists  as  the  caput  cacum 
csK,  or  blind  head  of  the  colon,  the  most 
important  portion  of  this  division  of  the 
Wwds, which,  proceeding  from  the  csecum, 
SMsads  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
131  below  the  diaphroffm,  where  it  crosses 
tt  the  left  side,  and  then  descends  into  the 
prini,reoeiving  the  names  of  the  eMc^nc^tti;^ 
srioo,  the  trafuverse  or  arch  of  the  colon, 
Mithed!^0iMi»n^  colon.  Having  reached 
tkeback  of  the  pelvis,  it  makes  a  double 
Mre,  the  tigmotdfiexure,  when  it  termi- 
Mtes  in  the  rectumy  or  straight  intestine, 
yMnSti  at  its  terminal  extremity,  sur- 
Mnded  by  cellular  tissue  and  the  sphinctor 
od  timfotor  muscles,  constitutes  the  anns, 
•fimdunent. 

DTTOLEIIANCE  OF  LIGHT  AND 
BOUND. — A  great  repugnance  to  the 
d^itest  degree  of  light  from  sun  or 
cadle,  or  to  any  noise,  especially  sharp 
w  sadden.  These  are  symptoms  expe- 
BBMed  by  patients  in  certam  stages  of 
tbrv,    in    delirium,    and    some   other 


INTUSSUSCEPTION.— A  disease  or 
>itual  accident  of  the  bowels,  caused  by 
fttfidhng  into  one  bowel  of  a  portion  of 
As  other  above  it.  Thus  a  part  of  the 
Am  drops  into  the  larger  calibre  of  the 
4Mm  and  colcm,  causing  a  perfect  stop- 
P^  in  the  bowels.  The  accident  is  a 
viJJHrious  one,  and  often  proves  fatal. 

UITALID.— This  term  is  appUed  to 
^perKm  infirm,  weak,  or  physically 


debUitated,  whether  the  result  of  a  long 
state  of  valetudinarianism,  or  the  conse- 
ouence  of  disease  eventuating  in  that  con- 
dition of  mental  and  bodily  prostration. 

The  stage  between  disease  and  health 
known  as  convalescence  is  a  state  in 
which  the  physician,  after  having  extin- 
guished in  his  patient  the  elements  of 
the  disease,  by  the  scientific  use  of  his 
drugs,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  physical  stamina,  leaves 
him,  sometimes  without  any  advice  or 
information,  to  recover  his  strength  and 
vigour  as  time  or  accident  may  favour 
the  result :  medicine  having  prostrated  Ms 
powers,  he  is  left  to  food  and  patience  to 
restore  him  to  his  pristine  tone  and  vigour. 
On  this  account,  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
invalid  should  take,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
different  aliments,  with  an  insight  into 
their  several  fitnesses  for  his  weakened 
organs,  and  the  period  each  order  of  food 
takes  to  digest,  with  the  number  of  hours 
that  must  elapse  from  the  time  of  taking 
the  aliment  before  the  nutriment  extracted 
from  it  can  reach  the  heart,  replenish  the 
wasted  blood,  and  react  beneficially  on  the 
system ;  in  other  words,  what  the  invalid 
should  eat  and  drink,  and  what  he  should 
abstain  from  eating  and  drinking,  is  a  sub- 
ject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  languid 
convalescent,  that  we  propose  to  devote 
some  space  to  the  subject  of  the 

Food  of  Iitvalids. — ^As  we  have  stated 
imder  the  head  of  Food,  it  is  immaterial 
how  large  may  be  the  amount  of  aliment 
taken  into  the  body,  or  how  rich  or  nutri- 
tious it  may  be,  if  the  system  cannot 
assimilate  what  it  has  received  into  the 
principles  that  finally  constitute  the  bone 
and  muscle,  and  the  living  fluids  of  the 
body.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  most 
daintr  and  luxurious  meal  ever  eaten 
would  be  of  no  more  account  than  a  dish 
of  boiled  nettles  or  a  plateof  dry  chestnuts ; 
indeed,  the  latter  would  many  times  yield 
a  larger  amount  of  good  chyle  than  the 
most  savory  viands.  In  health  or  sick- 
ness, it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  great  end  of  eating  is  neither  to 
pamper  our  taste  norgrati^our  appetite, 
but  to  replenish  the  system,  by  making  up 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life  by  the 
formation  of  new  solids  ana  fluids;  in 
other  words,  that  the  beef,  pudding,  bread, 
and  potatoes,  which  make  up  a  meal,  may 
be  converted  into  blood,  from  which  the 
bone,  the  flesh,  the  skin,  tears,  and  saliva, 
with  all  the  fluids  of  the  body,  are  after- 
wards to  be  secreted  and  laid  down,  and 
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t^buM  AUhJbt  i^  t«/r  *.ju«  'I'jUftfttt*  v«tsi%  ikkzBj^ 

<j«r;('y  XuA  «Mkb|^  in  Ui«  iMJMjrkUjrr  «A  ike 
fct//u«jv-fi,  ti*«rri«  iu«  v.Miiy  c-i/camiuaice« 

*.  UfMiptiiiip  aemaJ.  Tb«  U«tb  ab4  Huirarr 
IfUij'U  *i/yui«l  ^/'r  iiMiUbr;  tb«  sKimacn 
fAiut  tu|i||#|^  iin  iJ>un«iiUJO«  ^  ^ffectirc 
((iMtri/;  jutfsf;;  tfa^  liv«r  aiut  wnd  a  (lu« 
lirtrttitrium  iif  bil«;  tbe  pmxuruaM  miut 
jriiiM  iu  |i<9<.'uluir  flui<i ;  and,  firiiJIy,  there 
fnitel  t/<;  «  liMdtbj  itnto  of  tb«  linia^ 
frwrrul/ninif  </f  ibo  mnali  inteiitinet.  As  it 
in  in'itUtui,  I'vvu  in  hf^niLh,  tlittt  all  these 
(VMKli lions  «ro  ioun<lor>-«suitm(f  at  the  same 
tiiriit  in  (iiii!  jn'mm,  it  in  wA  to  bo  frxpccted 
UinL  llK.'y  will  }K;prfrs<»itinAnmTitlid;  yvt 
«tiu'li  urn)  nil  of  Ui«ni  iin;  t«i  b<f  and  can  bo 
iiMiiurifl  bj  a  sU-ttily  att4*ntion  to  certain 
ruii'S,  and  bv  bsadini;  tlut  di){f(*stivo  f>owerB 
u\t  Ui  a  Itill  fNTfiirmanno  of  their  duties, 
by  a  fmrrl'ul  iu'\iH:iion.  of  food,  and  pro- 
iriiMlinK  iVoin  1  iff  lit  and  (taiiily  di^^esttid 
nriiiijtfs  u)i  Ut  llic  bfaviisr  and  mure 
I^NlioiiM.  AnoLlior  fiirt,  as  necessary  to 
tint  in  valid  as  ihn  man  in  health,  ih,  that 
Hie  aniniint  of  fiNul  taken  should,  by  an 
adult,  always  biun  jintportion  to  ihowaste 
(if  llii«  bndy,  and  not  lo  its  af|^  or  bulk; 
tlinL  is,  ill  ilu«  labour  iN>rfonned,  and  the 
e«t><*»dilur<>  <if  Mtrcnffth  iind  ]iersiiiration; 
anil  also  I  hat  th««  kiud  offtHnl  should  have 
niferi'iiiii  to  the  kind  o/  iahnur.  The  lite- 
rary nian,  the  nrlist,  and  IIiihm*  who  work 
wilii  (heir  brains,  natunilly  rt»nuin>  a  yerv 
dideri^it  aliment  from  tho«M>  wlio  toil  with 
their  arniN  and  lej^N,  and  eziHMid  physical 
power  with  every  exertion. 

JiKMAHKa.  -^o  miiitake  is  mort«  uni* 

vt^rHHlly  i«iiMiniitt(Ml  than  in  tlu*  idea  enter- 

taim^l  of  the  (|Uiuitily  of  fmul  n<te(*SMiry  to 

aupiHtft  the  M^vMtem  ami  ktvp  the  IhkIv  m 

health;  and  in  the  amount  of  animal  ftHxl 

«NUiauuie«l  thia  i«  ^lartioularly  the  t*a«e. 

Kiffht  ountHHiof  a  mixt>«l  animal  ami  vef^^- 

talile  aliment,  well  preiwrtnU  and  pni|HTly 

put  into  tJte  atomaeh,  will  \iobl  a  .'iiry/r 

pM|Hillit«iii»fehvle,and  atfoVil  morr  N^\ftV 

to  the  KhIv.  than  two  )HmmU  iuipr\»fierly 

takMi:  for  iu  I  lie  llmt   iiunaiuv.  e\ery 

^AMof  tKe  ji^jve«/«i  will  Ini^  tbev\>u^hlv 

BHMIi^  iMTiiiif  bill  a  very  aiuall  anu>uui 

^^HnjIpMto ;  while  iu  the  (MHH»ud,  the 

^^^Hni  irill  K»uuperle\M,  the  |M\i|H>]rii^at 

^^BP*  iMAlU  Mftd  the  auui  t>f  the  i^sia 


yjwrjx^z  rsM*  i^c«jd  x«  minir  aiihiml  to: 
—lie.'  Tzit  ivLfi  aaoR  eceaan  of  a  nodstee 
'.i  h^  V a'  izti  Tfz^nAi'jt  FobnaneeSiiB Ike 
prcf^orLKc  d  'am*  pans  of  tke  lattcrto 
'.  r«  <j{  zLi  i  .nser,  as  K'^stos  balk;  or  if  not 
fc.i  -^t-^aJbJt.  itr^t  pazu  should  be  d  ai 
utsVr'.?  ^Baljix  to  one  of  a  xidier  artide. 
2D<a.  Hue  iyA  f  boaii  be  veil  dividBd  \j 
:iie  ixunjOT  and  eaniiK'  teeth,  brfow  it  » 
pa&vrd  under  tae  iDciar  or  nill-teelk, 
when'  it  is  to  be  nrsx  commiiiiited  andtkoi 
^ffectualir  groand  into  a  smooth  pasic^ 
and  ^.Tory  particle  diazged  with  the  wSok 
tiifown  out  for  the  purpose.  This  pnee» 
of  mastieatioD  is  one  of  the  most  importat 
in  both  the  functicns  of  eating  and  diff»- 
tion,  for  on  the  perfect  manner  in  w&Hii 
it  is  performed  depends  the  oompkCeaw 
•  of  the  diev^tion,  and  the  abundazice  of  A» 
,  chyle  produced.    This   is   a   tact  OF 

'.  PAKAMOUITT    IXPOSTAirCB    TO    THX  H- 

VALiD.  drd.  Abundance  of  time  shovli 
I  >>c  taken  over  the  meal,  every  montbAd 
\mtif^  served  with  the  same  impartial  esic^ 
and  given  an  e<|ual  amount  of  mastieatiflL 
4ih.  While  catmg,  the  mind  should  MfW 
bo  diverted  from  the  object  before  it^oUMT 
liv  reading  or  by  much  conversatifliL. 
itowcver  selfish  or  sensual  this  rule  my 
appear,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  thsi  w 
advice  is  for  invalids  chiefly,  whose  fint 
duty  is  to  endeavour  to  restore  the  hsshirf 
tone  and  perfect  digestion  of  thtv 
Rtomnc*liB :  and,  lastly,  they  should  lemsia 
for  some  timo — ^not  less  than  an  hoBr" 
perf(>ctly  passive,  after  their  meaL 

Tho  reason  why  talking  or  readiitf  il- 

injurious  daring  the  timo  of  taking  foo^ 

and  while  digestion  is  going  on,  is,  that  A 

])ortion  of  the  blood  and  nervous  inJoAier 

necessary  for  the  perfect  function  of  digw> 

tion  would  bo  diverted  from  the  stoiDsdif 

and  sent  to  the  brain  to  carry  on  tlie 

thought  necessary  to  comprehena  the  book 

or  paiK>r,  or  maintain  the  thread  di  tfas* 

cimvorsiition.     Wo  have  already  ststsd 

I  under  Food  (which  see),  that  no  pencil 

I  can  live,  or  long  preserve  his  healtiit  <A 

j  one  fixxU  however  nutritious  it  msy  Iw; 

I  that  the  human  stomach  requires  vaieit^r 

,  and  v*an  extract  as  much  nutriment  froB 

-  A  tew  beans,  or  from  an  apple  and  a  ili0^ 

of  bread,  as  from  roast  beef  or  muttoo* 

If  there  iji.  through  a  distaste  for  fiw 
by  the  invalid,  a  deticiency  in  theflovcT 
I  »altv«,  the  sem^o  of  smell  should  be  bIIbh- 
lattNl  ai  the  mealtime  by  taking  caietbi^ 
>A  luit  »  x^nred  for  his  repast  emits  a  is^ 
iHiour,  when  the  aaliTaiy  gUnds  in  010' 
uiouih  arv  cvnain  to  be  to  some  ext«i^ 
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L  and  wOl  throw  out  an  increased 
f  tiiak  necessary  solvent.  If  still, 
ar,  there  is  too  littile  to  masticate 
•Ithmoughlj,  and  the  food  taken 
rj  and  ungrateful  to  the  tastOj  a  few 
the  dinner  heverage,  whether  malt 

weak  wine,  or  spirits  and  water, 

he  taken  from  time  to  time,  to 
Qie  food  and  facilitate  the  chewing 
allowing.  This  plan  should  always 
pted  in  preference  ol^  at  the  end  of 
il,  pourmg  a  quantily  of  cold  liquid 

warm  food,  thereby  not  only  ar- 
'  the  di^^estion,  but  weakening  the 
1^  hy  distendingit  for  a  time  with 
tity  of  liquid.  The  artificial  mode 
ig,  which  men  of  business  and  those 
)ey  the  laws  of  fashion  adopt,  is 
nurious:  the  body,  instead  of  being 
sned  duiinfip  its  waking  hours  by 
joally  divided  meals,  is  directly 
ed  l^  the  abolition  of  two  of  its 
repasts ;  a  breakfast  and  a  dinner 
au  that  is  thought  necessary,  or 
}  time  or  oonvemence  to  take;  the 
I  stomach  and  impoverished  blood 
laUiated  by  a  biscuit  and  a  glass 
t,  or  any  trifle  that  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  appeasing  the  stomadi, 
t  blunling  ite  desire  for  dinner  at 
ode. 

Iness  is  to  act  as  a  wholesome  ad- 
m  to  the  man,  by  teaching  him 
8  hurtful,  and  how  to  avoid  the 
fvH  in  future,  the  invalid  should 
he  period  of  his  convalescence  the 
n  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  his 
}  rules,  and  use  it  to  lead  his  sto- 
lack  to  a  natural  mode  of  receiving 
ffMtin^  its  food ;  for  this  purpose, 
ud  divide  his  waking  hours  mto  four 
I,  to  correspond  to  his  breakfast, 
,  tea,  and  supper ;  so  as  to  avoid, 

in  cases  of  great  exhaustion,  the 
onable  plan  of  lunch,  or  interme- 
lortions  of  food. 

li^^estion  is  alwavs  slower  when  the 
I  m  repose  or  asleep,  and  as  at  such 
iherc  IS  less  expenditure  physically 
BDQ tally,  the  stomach  can  go  longer 
it  repleniishinjp^  at  night  than  in  the 
ionsequentily  &od  in  the  night,  when 
ralid  wakes — unless  in  exceptional 
-should  be  avoided, 
i  customary,  in  old  age,  to  prescribe 
kine  of  alunent  at  more  frequent 
t  than  in  youth  or  middle  life; 
lactice,  however,  whether  the  person 
ealth  or  a  valetudinarian,  is  of  infi- 
less  consequence  than  a  strict  atten- 
0  the  kind  of  food  given,  more 
)8 


particularly  as  respects  the  qualify  of  the 
animal  texture  employed. 


Benedict  tells  Claudio,  that  *'.a  man 
loves  the  meat  in  lua  youth  he  cannot 
endure  in  his  age ;"  in  ms  same  manner, 
the  svstem  requires  an  aliment  at  one 
perioa  of  life  unnecessary  at  another.  The 
vigorous  appetite  of  a  boy  can  extract  bs 
much  aniTnaliiting  matter  from  a  handful 
of  horsebeans  as  will  supply  nitrogen  to 
the  system  for  a  whole  day ;  the  old  man* 
with  a  sickly  appetite  and  a  defective 
organ,  must  look  to  something  easier  of 
digestion  to  give  him  the  requisite  aeote^ 
than  raw  pu^e  or  the  very  best  of  vege- 
tables. As  hia  limbs  want  the  warmth  of 
the  fleeciest  flannel,  so  his  stomach  de- 
mands the  stimulus  of  the  most  sustaining 
aliment.  On  this  account  the  aged,  aa 
well  as  the  very  infirm  invalid,  should 
avoid  chicken,  rabbit,  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
and  veal,  as  not  sufficiently  stimulating, 
and  make  their  dinners  off  uxe  meat  of  the 
full-grown  animals — such  as  bee^  mutton^ 
venison,  and  game. 

There  is  anotiher  point  the  invalid  should 
remember,  that  warmth  is  an  indispensable- 
accessory  to  a  healthy  digestion,  and  he- 
should  never  partake  of  food  unless  his 
extremities  ana  trunk  are  of  a  genial  tem- 
perature. The  invalid  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  seasons,  and  be  careful  not  to 
consume  the  aliments  most  suited  to  frost 
and  snow  in  the  dog-days,  or  a  spring  fbod- 
in  autumn. 

The  stomach,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
observed,  may  be  educated  to  digest  any- 
thing, whether  of  the  vegetabfo  or  the 
animal  kingdom;  and  the  invalid,  im- 
pressed with  this  fact,  should,  if  he  has  a 
prejudice  against  any  particular  food,  and 
it  is  yet  necessary  for  him  to  take  i^  make 
up  his  mind  to  overcome  his  antipathy, 
and  learn  to  like  it.  This  will  be  very 
easily  effected  if  lie  has  the  courage  to 
persevere,  and  adopts  the  precaution  of 
beginning-with  a  very  small  piece  or  quan- 
tity, and  day  by  day  taking  a  trifle  more, 
till  the  mind  and  taste,  reconciled  to  tilie 
objected  article,  at  first  tolerate,  and  even- 
tually accept,  if  they  do  not  always  einoy 
it.  It  is  now  a  well-known  fact,  uiat 
vegetable  food  will  yield  for  the  benefit  of 
the  system  as  large  an  amount  of  nutrient 
matter  as  animid  fibre;  the  onlvknow- 
led&^e  required  being  wluch  to  select,  and 
which  wul  yield  at  the  same  time  carbon 
for  the  lungs  and  nitrogenous  elements  for 
the  blood,  or  heat-forming  and  flesh-pro- 
ducing ingredients.  The  |preat  objection 
to  a  vegetable  dietary  for  mvalids  is  the- 
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larse  quantity  of  it  that  must  be  taken  to 
realize  those  results,  and  the  consequent 
distension  of  the  stomach  with  the  flatu- 
lence that  must  result  from  such  a  strictly 
yegetarian  dietary. 

To  recapitulate  in  a  few  lines  the  gist 
of  these  remarks, — 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  the  body 
requires  a  vast  number  of  opposite  sub- 
stances to  insure  its  health,  the  food  should 
be  as  yarious  as  possible,  that  it  may  yield 
them. 

The  time  of  abstinence  should  not  ex- 
ceed four  hours  from  meal  to  meaL 

The  invalid,  while  his  stomach  is  at  all 
weak,  must  avoid  veal,  pork,  smoked  or 
salted  meats,  or  whatever  is  hard  in  texture. 

He  must  also  abstain  from  beans  and 
peas,  and  from  new  bread,  as  flatulent  and 
hard  of  digestion. 

And  particularly  he  should  remember, 
that  the  best  diet  is  a  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  so  varied  as  always 
to  incmde  the  best  suited  as  an  an- 
ment  and  the  easiest  of  di^stion;  the 
whole  being  well  masticated,  slowly  eaten, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
saliva. 

AiriMAL  Food,  its  Psopesties,  Di* 
6estibility,andHow  BesttoFbepabe 
IT. — The  animal  food  on  which  man  lives 
is  as  various  as  the  vegetable,  where,  firom 
grasses  to  fruits,  nothing  seems  too  hard 
or  too  rank  for  the  function  of  his  diges- 
tion and  the  assimilating  powers  of  his 
system.  Man's  animal  food  is  divided 
into, — 1st,  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds  or 
mammals,  as  that  of  the  ox,  sheep,  pig, 
the  deer,  rabbit,  and  hare,  with  the  young 
of  each,  as  the  calf,  lamb,  kid,  and  fawn; 
2nd,  the  flesh  of  birds,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds, — the  wild,  domestic,  and 
aquatic;  3rd,  the  flesh  of  fish,  of  which 
there  are  also  three  orders, — the  salt- 
water, the  fresh*  water,  and  the  shell-fish, 
including  what  is  called  the  reptile  class, 
the  only  animal  belonging  to  which  used 
in  this  country  is  the  turtle;  and  finally, 
milk. 

There  are  three  important  substances, 
which  may  be  called  proximate  principles, 
extracted  from  all  animal  food,  and  upon 
which  the  integrity  of  the  system  depends; 
these  animalizing  or  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances Krealbwnenfyibrinef  and  caseine; 
there  is  also  a  fourth  principle  existing  in 
all  animal  flesh,  but  not  entering  into  the 
support  of  the  system,  though  possessing 
nitrogen  in  a  large  proportion,  namely, 
gelatine.  Each  ojf  these  articles  performs 
a  special  duty  or  service  in  the  animal 


economy.  The  albumen  goes  to  form 
brain,  nerve,  and  nervous  infloence ;  the 
fhrinet  to  constitute  the  flesh  or  vsasm  ot 
the  body ;  and  the  geUUine  eoes  to  finrn,  in 
part,  bone  and  tendon;  white  albnmwi  ind 
fibrine  constitute  the  chief  ccmipoiientB  of 
the  blood.  The  invalid,  acoormng  as  his 
nervous,  muscular,  or  circulating  tjtkai 
is  chiefly  in  fault,  wUl,  kno^nn^  that  all 
animal  fibre  contains  these  prinaplea^  and 
some  foods  contain  a  much  larger  pitmor- 
tion  of  one  substance  than  another,  sdect 
the  kind  of  aliment  for  his  daily  use  whidi 
will  yield  to  his  body  that  principle  of 
which  his  constitution  stands  most  in 
need.  Thus,  if  his  nervous  stamina  hai 
been  impaired  by  long  illness,  albumm 
should  form  a  large  proportion  o^  and  t 
frequent  article  with,  his  meals.  Ifow,  ii 
the  white  of  eggs  is  liquid  albumen,  and 
the  yolk,  besides  soda,  sulphur,  and  nitro- 
gen, contains  also  a  large  portion  <tf  alba- 
men,  eggs,  when  lightly  boiled,  or  beaten 
up  with  nulk,  form  one  of  the  best  poaable 
foods  he  can  Uike  to  replenish  his  weakened 
brain  and  exhausted  nervous  system.  As 
already  said,  the  flesh  of  all  animals  eon- 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  albumen :  the 
yoimger  the  animal,  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion; while  in  fish  it  forms  a  Teiy 
considerable  part  of  the  whole.  Upcmtbe 
method  of  cooking,  however,  will  depend 
the  chance  of  the  invalid  deriving  tJSj 
albumen  from  his  meat  or  not ;  for  if  the 
food  is  boiled  or  roasted  too  mudi,  the 
albumen,  for  any  practical  good,  will  be 
as  completely  destroyed  as  if  an  egg  Itts 
been  over  boiled,  so  as  to  render  the  white 
a  hard,  indigestible  mass,  no  longer  pos- 
sessing albumen  or  nutritive  properties: 
into  a  state  precisely  analogous  the  albu- 
men in  beef  or  mutton  is  converted  by  bad 
cooking,  and  the  object  of  the  inwl'> 
care  thereby  entirely  frustrated  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  cook.  There  are  other 
agents  besides  heat  which  coagulate  alba- 
men,  and  these  the  invalid  should  be 
acquainted  with,  or  he  may  accidentally 
undo  all  the  benefit  derivable  from  a  lugfi 
supply  of  albumen  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  best  of  forms.  The  two  most 
common  agents  efiecting  this  are  acids  and 
alcohol:  aglassof  spirits,  or  of  spirits  and 
water,  or  a  bitter  infusion  with  a  mineiv 
acid,  taken  after  an  albuminous  meu, 
will  precipitate  that  substance  in  too^h, 
leathery  flakes  in  the  stomach,  rendermjf 
it  quite  as  ineflSlcacious  as  is  the  white  of 
the  egg  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar. 
This  action  of  alcohol  on  the  albuines 
taken  in  daily  aliment  for  the  repair  of 
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Mn  md  nerves,  explains  the  whole  ra- 
Homh  oi  that  waste  of  mental  energy 
■d  pindytio  debility  known  as  delirium 
*«£ireTei3rincreientofalbumentaken 
ibIo  the  body  is  thus  precipitated  in  use- 
la  fakes  by  the  constant  dram  or  the 
dsohdio  potation,  till  the  brain,  cut  [off 
oon  aU  replenishment,  preys  upon  itself,* 
■d  the  organ,  injured  in  its  structure,  can 
M  knger  perform  its  function  with  in. 
ifrit^,  and  eventually  degenerates  into 
•guue  lesion,  and,  if  unre&eyed,  induces 
onlnDed  mania.  As  the  man  with  shat- 
imd  nerree  may  restore  tone  to  his 
WTons  system  by  an  albuminous  diet,  so 
■qrthe  curonkara  be  cured  of  his  delirium 
trnMM  by  a  careful  employment  of 
iliBnlants,  and  a  continued  diet  of  lightly 
kOed  mutton,  eggs,  such  salt-water  fish 
M  whiting,  haddock,  and  cod ;  and  such 
•ftmniiiouB  yegetables  as  asparagus,  cau- 
Hover,  and  seakale;  care  being  taken 
ftit  the  stimulant  prescribed  shall  only 
k  tiken  when  the  albumen  has  been  ab- 
nbed  into  the  blood,  and  is  beyond  the 
mdi  of  injury  by  chemical  decomposi- 
tioo. 

As  the  cells  of  the  neryous  tissue  are 
flkd  with  albumen,  so  are  the  cells  of  the 
■ONiilar  £Qled  with  fibrine,  the  constituent 
flieoient  of  all  muscular  fibre,  as  it  is  of 
ftseoagulable  portion,  or  the  clot  of  the 
blood. 

the  invalid  who  seeks  to  restore  his 
*isted  flesh,  and  recover  the  former  bulk 
if  Us  body,  must  look  to  fibrine  to  effect 
htt  result;  and  while  taking  the  same 
■He  not  to  have  his  food  oyer-cooked,  will 
Hke  his  repast  on  flesh-producing  ali- 
icnts,  that  is,  the  fibrine  of  animal  and 
sgetdMe  substances.  For  the  sake  of 
iatinction,  vegetable  fibrine,  though 
caetfy  resembling  animal  in  its  chemiod 
rqperties,  is  called  gluten. 
Now  it  is  this  fibrine  in  the  one  king- 
om,  and  gluten  in  the  other,  that  supplir 
i  with  toB  principal  materials  of  nutri- 
on,  and  are  the  direct  sources  of  our 
eah  and  blood;  and  the  man  who  wishes 
>  increase  the  size  of  his  wasted  muscles 
nH  make  them  the  staple  of  his  daily 
iet.  Thevegetables  which  yield  the  best 
ad  lai^est  amount  of  fibrine  or  gluten, 
le  whcAt,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  rye, 
>id  riee.  The  reason  why  pugilists  are 
nined  on  beefsteaks,  unleayened  bread, 
riseuits,  and  ale,  will  be  at  once  apparent, 
'-healthy  flesh  and  no  fat  are  the  results 
lobed;  the  first  being  produced  by  the 
Bbrine  and  gluten  of  the  meat  and  bread, 
tbe  starch  and  sugar  of  the  malt  liquor 
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affording  carbon  for  the  lungs ;  while  the 
little  fat  generated  is  kept  imder  by  hard 
exercise  and  sweating.  Of  caseine  we 
shall  speak  under  the  head  of  Milk.  The 
onl^  other  principle  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  uiat  of  ^latine,  or  animal  jelly, 
the  substance  which,  when  any  part  of 
meat,  particularly  the  head,  feet,  and 
sinews,  is  long  lioiled,  leaves  a  liquid  of 
such  strength  that  on  cooling  it  becomes 
a  solid  jelly.  By  this  means  of  cooking, 
all  the  gelatine  is  boiled  out  of  the  meat, 
the  mere  dry,  muscular  fibre  being  left 
behind. 

This  jelly,  because  it  was  known  to 
possess  nitrogen,  was  supposed  to  contain 
the  very  essence  of  all  the  nutriment  in 
the  meat,  and  on  this  supposition  was,  for 
a  long  time,  regarded  as  the  best  of  all 
foods  for  the  invalid  and  convalescent 
patient.  So  far  was  this  delusion  carried, 
that  some  years  ago  gelatine  became  a 
source  of  manufacture,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  peculiar  glue,  only  more 
daintily  prepared,  were  vended  in  sheets, 
for  the  benefit,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  all 
weak  and  invalided  stomachs;  all  the 
patient  had  to  do  being  to  pour  a  certain 
quantity  of  boiling  water  on  the  homy- 
looking  substance  to  enable  him  to  extem- 
porise a  basin  of  excellent  soup,  as  both 
patient  and  physician  for  &r  too  long  a 
period  fondly  believed.  Later  and  more 
ample  investigation,  however,  has  com- 
pletely settled  the  question  of  its  merits, 
and  proyed  without  a  doubt^  that  thoi^h 
^latme  contains  nitrogen,  in  no  condition 
m  whidi  it  can  be  given  does  it  exercise 
anjf  nutritive  effect  on  the  eyetem ;  nay, 
that  taken  alone,  unthickened  by  flour, 
crumbs  of  bread,  biscuit  powder,  or  Dr. 
Ridge's  Food,  it  is  ahsotutely  hurtful. 
As  albumen  is  the  pith  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  fibrine  of  the  muscular,  so  gelatine 
is  the  basis  of  all  bone,  lieament,  and 
cartilage,  and  is  precisely  anah)gou8  to  the 
article  used  in  the  arts,  and  known  as 

flue,  and  jg^enerally  prepared  from  the 
oofs  and  smews  of  animals. 

The  two  great  principles  of  nutrition  in 
our  animal  food  are  albumen  and  fibrine ; 
and  in  our  vegetable,  albumen  and  g^luten; 
the  other  two — caseine  and  gelatine  in 
the  animal,  and  caseine  and  cellulose 
(analogous  to  gelatine)  in  the  vegetable 
— are  mere  subordinates 

As  we  have  already  shown,  albumen 
goes  to  replenish  the  nervous  as  fibrine 
does  the  muscular  system ;  yet  in  the 
blood,  besides  some  salts  and  principles 
special  to  that  fluid,  both  albumen  and 
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■limatit,  ft<»n  the  lugs  proportioD  of  al- 
bumen oantamed  in  them.  Than  ii  no 
dlCbtense  In  the  chamieal  oompoaitiDn  oT 


JUuxmr  alone  it  different,  and  that  ^troni 
reaidw  in  the  juieea  of  the  imiauL  On 
account  of  tha  nutridre  compositian  of 
tho  blood,  it  luA  latelj  been  mads  a  queo- 

tion,  both  of  health  and  eo- >-_.l_ 

we  are  not  conunitting  a 
bleeding  our  eattla  to  deal 
their  fleah.    The    " 


whether 


to  uie  flaronr,  quality,  and  benefit  of  tha 
meat  we  c<mnuiM{  the  bh>od  waited  bj 
dani^iteriiie  being  aa  good,  in  erer; 
rnpact,  m  that  leH  with  Sa  jtaoea  in  the 
oaroaie.  Aa  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  thii 
podtiDn,  it  ia  userted  that  the  Abtout  and 
soodneoi  of  game,  which  is  not  bled, 
defend!  upon  the  rstantion  of  its  natural 

Fnim  what  we  hare  now  said  the  in- 
valid will  be  able  to  decide,  aeoordlng  (o 
die  epenial  shape  hia  debility  or  lo«  of 
power  asumea,  whether  hia  dietary  should 
oonaiat  ohieflj  of  an  albuminoua  clau  of 
fooda,  whether  fibrins  should  predoioiaate, 
or  if  hia  aliment  should  eonsist  of  both  in 
equal  proportioD! 
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-been  made  acqu 
the  same  elemo] 


inted  with  tl 
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flict  that 

— -  ,_ found  in  certain 

Tegetabba,  and  will  hare  lurmiaed  from 
thratoe  that  fieeh,  if  □eceBtary  for  certain 
condilioni,  though  djatasteful  to  the  ato- 
mach,  may  be  aupers«ded  by  a  Tegetable 
poaseeaine  Ihe  same  qualitieB— a  aupposi- 
tion  which  we  shall,  tartber  on,  show  to 
be  correct,  by  girtng  a  liet  of  such  »ege- 
tablea  aa  may  be  lubatitutfid  for  animal 
Bubstancea.  The  inralid  will  alao  have 
diamvered  that  the  juicei  of  meat  contain 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  nutriment  of  the 
animal;  that  bad  cookery  deetroya  thoee 
juices,  rendering  the  meat  drj,  uonutri- 
tiTC,  and  hurtfid. 

The  reUtire  digeslibtlity  of  the  diSennt 
.. v:.v  —  !-__     -J,  other  words, 


which  we  live 

1  time  that  beef,  mut___,  _. 

eonTertod  into  nutriment ;  oi 


st^maoh  till  it  paases  out  digeeled,  readj 
Ibr  the  bila  to  eeparate  the  chyle  from  ft 


— ia  a  aubjeet  of  so 

the  invahd,  that  fc 

append  Dr.  Beaumont's  table,  ana 

most  aocuiate  evar  published,  en 

being  certified  by  Ma  own  pern 

lervatjoa." 

Beef,  with  lalt   .    .    .     boilad  i 

Beef,  old  salt  junk.    .        „  A 

Bee£  underdone.    .    .  roaaUd  t 

Bee^lean.    .    .    -roasted  dry  i 

Be^,  the  aame,  with  muMord  .  i 

Beef-steak broiled  S 

Bullock'a  heart  ....  &ied  i 

Beef-steak,  lean .    .    .    .     „  i 

MUTTOB'. 

Mutton,  fnnh  killed  . 

Mutton     „       „  .  boiled 

Uutton      „        „  .  roasted 

Lamb        „       „  .  bioiled 

POBE. 

Pork,  new.and  jQst  aalted,  bailed 

Fork         „           „  stewed 

Pork          „            „  bioilad 

Pork-ateak 

Pork,  latdy  salted  .     .  fried 

Pork,  bt  and  lean  .     .  masted 

Suflkiag  pig  ....  broiled 

Yealj  &Bah      ....    broiled 
Teal,  freflh      ....        liied 


cDiuidpiable  seieDtiilD  aoqnimieata,  m^ 
about  ab^nan  ago,  ttlUi  uftn  to  mm 
a  Freneh  CansdiHi— one  St.  KuMlv-l* 
patieat  LaboBiiag  ui^tr  an  extenial  bAM* 


oaniiiuraDiaBin*,  m  wmen  us  ataita  |iuiu 
BnStavd,  a  panaanant  flstnlgaa  opanw  >^ 
miiiiiBd.  the  apertnte  baina  snfllaieBar  WW 
for  Dr.  Beasmont  not  on^  to  pass  a  i^ 
iheiTOoinelflr  into  tJia  atomaoh.  to  taat  a< 
natural  temporHlnte  of  the  organ,  bat  *» 
enable  hiro,  witb  Ida  naksd  ejo,  to  vltH" 
the  rthola  myacerj  of  nature  during  tbt  p^ 
oeMofdigcition. 

Aiter  atiiiiB,Bt.  UartdnpuTeetlyrMonn' 
his  bodily  health,  but  ttie  fiatDlooi  agiait 
aem  healed.  Struck  with  th*  tingultitV 
of  tho  cue,  tJw  Doctor  rcaolTed  le.  pw* 

fur  Boms  liTiag  experiojanla.  The  rasslt  n 
those  experiu^nts  was  BobseqaeatJf  girv  ■> 
the  pntHsion  in  a  aeriea  at  tables,  riq 
autheniidty  haa  atood  the  teat  of  the  ■■<• 
dflid  ioTeetjntlon  by  aonia  of  the  0iBt  0(n» 
■cleDce  ottfae  age. 
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Xkhflj.    .    .    . 
Tnoa-steak 


broiled 

boiled 

bxoiled 

y$ 

39 


Time. 
2h.80m. 
1      0 
1     15 
2.     0 
1    35 


The  first  fkct  we  obtain  from  analyzing 
^  table  is  that  boiled  meats  are  the  most 
^nieklj  digested^  and  fiied  the  most 
oowiy;  that  between  mutton  and  beef 
Abb  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
tine  taken  to  digest ;  that  broiled  lamb 
ii  eaner  to  digest  than  broiled  mutton ; 
Ait  between  salt  poric  boiled,  stewed,  and 
boiled,  there  is  no  difference  from  mutton 
or  beef  so  treated.  But  when  we  come  to 
^  salt  pork,  we  find  there  is  a  whole 
kNffmore  consumed  in  the  process,  that 
lottt  pork  actually  requires  j^ve  hours 
^a  quarter  to  digest ;  while  sucking- 
^is  conycrted  into  chyme  in  two  hours 
•Ma  quarter,  yeal,  howeyer  young, 
BBqoires  at  least  four  hours.  In  tripe, 
■veetbread,  kiduOT,  and  yenison-steak, 
i^  invalid  will  find  four  dishes  which,  for 
jiiB  of  digestion,  surpass  all  the  other 
^,  whilo  at  the  same  time,  three  of 
vm,  at  least,  present  him  with  dainty 
^nutritiouB  sources  of  aliment. 

BiBDS. 

3!he  fowls  used  as  artides  of  food  are 
fy  numerous,  and  are  usually  divided 
n  those  having  white  and  those  having 
Urn  flesh;  several  of  these,  howeyer, 
Uiose  known  as  the  swimmers,  are  quite 
kBted  to  an  inyalid's  stomach.  As  a 
lend  role,  the  white-fleshed  birds  are, 
a  food,  lets  stimulating  than  most 
ler  xneats,  particularly  those  belonging 
tiie  nuumnalia  class,  and,  in  some  in- 
Dees,  are  much  more  digestible.  Those, 
rorer,  of  the  domestic  order  of  poultry, 
aeoount  of  their  slowness  of  d^estion, 
zather  to  be  avoided  than  courted  by 
r  mralid,  especially  if  advanced  in  years, 
m-  the  stomach  both  requires  more 
ndating  food  and  such  as  shall  be 
fly  conyerted  into  chyme. 
Do  the  convalescent  of  middle  life,  re- 
nering  from  some  acute  inflammatory 
'm  or  other  prostrating  illness,  poultry, 
leflier  broileti  or  stewed,  makes  a  very 
iftaUe  dietary;  and  should  his  physician 
wedded  to  the  delusion  that  there  is 
ctae  in  chicken  broth,  and  prescribe  it, 
e  invalid  may  honestly  make  it  so  at 
ly  time  by  adding  a  good-sized  table- 
wnRil  of  Dr.  Bidge's  ftepared  Food  to 
idipint  of  the  watery  liquid,  boiling  it  to- 
itiier  for  a  few  minutes,  and  eating  it  as  he 
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would  an  ordinary  soup.  By  means  of 
this  excellent  preparation  for  invalids,  all 
the  salts,  juices,  or  albumen  boiled  out  of 
the  fowl  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
gluten  and  caseine  in  the  Prepared  Food, 
and  a  quantity  of  highly  nutritious  ali- 
ment vml  be  placed  in  the  stomach,  in- 
stead of  an  amoimt  of  hot  liquid  that 
otherwise  can  only  distend  the  stomach, 
and  lead  to  flatulence  and  pain.  The 
following  table,  £rom  the  same  source  as 
the  former,  giyes  the  relatiye  time  that  the 
flesh  of  the  different  birds  takes  to  digest 
in  a  healthy  stomach. 

POULTBY. 

Time. 

Chicken     .      stewed  into  soup  3h.  Qm. 

Chicken     ....    fricasseed  2    45 

Common  fowl     .    .    .     boiled  4      0 

Common  fowl     .    .    .  roasted  4k.     0 

Turkey boiled  2    25 

Turkey roasted  2    30 

Turkey,  Wild     .    .    .       „  2    18 

Duck „  4      0 

Duck,  Wild   ....       „  4    30 

Goose,  Wild  ....       „  2    30 

This  table  shows  us,  that  of  the  most 
familiar  of  the  white-fleshed  poultry,  the 
wild  and  domestic  turkey,  boiled  and 
roasted,  are  the  easiest  of  digestion,  only 
being  surpassed  in  that  respect  by  a 
yenison-steak  and  tripe ;  that  the  common 
barn-door  fowl  takes  nearly  twice  as  long 
to  digest  as  the  turkey,  and  that  the 
chicken,  stewed  tor  broth,  requires  three 
hours  for  the  process.  Pheasant,  par- 
tridge, and  pigeon  hold  a  position  nearly 
equ^  to  the  chicken,  and  when  not  too 
long  kept,  and  simply  dressed,  with- 
out sauces,  form  a  light  and  whole- 
some food  for  the  invalid.  Grouse,  black- 
cock, woodcoqk  and  snipe,  and  hare,  are 
each,  if  fresh,  of  great  benefit  to  the  con- 
valescent or  invalid,  and  being  more 
stimulating  than  the  white-fleshed  birds, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  flayour  the 
epicure  delights  in  while  in  health  is  in 
no  way  perceptible  when  offered  to  one 
whose  stomach  is  onlyrecoyering  its  tone. 
After  boiling,  the  simplest  form  in  which 
any  of  the  domestic  birds  can  be  prepared 
is  by  broiling. 

Eoes  naturally  take  a  place  imme- 
diately after  poultry,  and  m  these  and 
milk  the  invahd  will  find  a  never-failing 
supply  of  all  those  elements  which  are 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  body ; 
and  when  the  two  are  combined  with  the 
farinaceous  food  of  Dr.  Bidge,  a  series  of 
custards  and  puddings  will  be  obtained 
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that,  combined  with  a  small  amount  of 
anixnal  fibre,  and  some  light  vegetable, 
will  yield  a  dailj  repast  on  which  the  most 
debilitated  frame  maj,  with  care,  be  raised 
to  robust  health.  Indeed,  in  cases  where 
animal  food  cannot  be  taken,  the  invalid 
maj  be  safely  left  to  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions, with  eggs  and  milk,  differently  made. 
Baw  eggs,  b^ten  up  with  tea  or  coffee, 
usually  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  digest; 
when  the  eggs  are  roasted,  two  hours  and 
a  quarter;  and  when  lie^htly  boiled,  three 
hours ;  and  if  fried, — the  most  objection- 
able way  of  cooking, — three  hours  and 
a  half.  jSiggs  should  be  very  lightlv  boiled 
for  an  invalid,  only  sufficiently  long  to 
slightly  coagulate  the  white,  leaving  the 
yoDc  liquid.  After  boiling,  the  next  best 
plan  is  poaching.  Though  there  is  only 
half  an  hour's  difference  in  the  time  of 
digesting  a  light  and  a  hard  cooked  egg, 
the  latter  should  always  be  avoided  by 
the  invalid.  A  couple  of  new-laid  eggs, 
beaten  up  with  milk,  sugar,  and  a  httle 
coffee,  will  be  found  to  make  an  excellent 
morning  beverage,  when  taken  with  dry 
toast,  on  which  a  small  amount  of  butter 
is  spread.    See  Milk. 

Fish. 

Fish  holds  a  most  important  place  in 
the  dietary  scale  of  the  sick  man  or  con- 
valescent. The  white  fish,  as  most  of  the 
salt-water  fish  are  called,  possesses  the  same 
general  elements  of  nutrition  as  animal 
fibre,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  albumen, 
less  or  no  fat,  and  a  great  excess  of  water, 
the  proportion  being, — 

Albumen    .    .    14  parts. 

Gelatine     .    .      6  parts. 

Water  .  .  .  80  parts,  making  100. 
The  fish  belonging  to  this  category  are 
the  haddock,  (^,  plaice,  flounder,  sole, 
whiting,  and  turbot,  and  raiik  among  the 
best  as  a  nutritive  food,  and  as  substances 
easy  of  digestion.  The  red  fish,  as  they 
are  called,  on  accoimt  of  the  large  amount 
of  oil  or  fat  they  contain,  are  by  no  means 
suited  to  a  delicate  stomach,  and  should 
be,  consequently,  avoided  by  the  invalid. 
Of  such  are  tbesalmon,  eel,  herring,  sprat, 
pilchard,  the  dace,  and  bream. 

The  only  way  in  which  an  invalid  should 
partake  of  fish  is  when  boiled;  in  any 
other  form  it  is  injurious;  and,  when 
boiled,  it  should  be  cooked  in  as  little 
water  as  possible — almost  steamed,  in  fact, 
60  that  as  much  of  the  gelatinous  liquor 
may  be  taken  up  with  the  flesh  and  bread 
as  can  be  disposed  of. 

Of  the  shell-fisb,  every  kind  but  the 


oyster  should  be  carefully  avoided,  mi 
these  should  be  always  eaten  raw:  erm 
then,  it  takes  two  hours  and  fifty  minntei 
to  digest  them,  while  cooked  it  reqiuM 
three  hours  axid  a  half.  I^ .  with  (H^f 
four  hours  intermission  between  bmk* 
fast  and  dinner,  a  lunch  should  be  requiati 
for  the  invalid,  it  should  consist  of  six  cc 
nine  oysters,  while,  as  a  stimulant  to  ai 
languid  appetite,  a  few  oysters  takoi. 
twenty  minutes  before  dinner  wfll  set  m 
a  tonic  and  stomachic,  and  prove  supeiiflr 
to  any  bitter  that  can  be  tsJien.  TfaoBgk 
classed  as  a  reptile,  the  turtle  is  the  mf 
other  fish  that  can  be  recommended  a» 
an  article  of  food  uncommonly  light,  euff 
of  digestion,  and  at  the  same  time  hifjb^ 
nutritious,  and,  if  taken  in  modertboL 
will  be  found  to  afford  the  invalid  decides 
benefit. 

VEaETABLES. 

Among  this  class  of  foods  the  foiemM^ 
place  must  be  given  to  what  are  esDad 
the  grasses,  or  we  cereal  grains ;  and  d 
these  tiie  most  important  are  wheat,  Oii^ 
barley,  rice,  and  Iiidian  com,  or  maixe. 

The  nutntive  principles  in  all  of  thflfli 
are  the  same,  though  cu^ering  in  degrees 
these  are  albumen,  starch,  gluten,  suga* 
fatty  matter,  gum,  earthy  phosphi^ 
and  water,  or  the  elements  of  oombiutiai 
and  nutrition  combined — ^in  other  toMh 
supplying  carbon  for  the  lung^,  to  geneiiti 
heat,  and  nitrogenous  principles,  to  fini 
flesh  and  bone.    See  Food. 

Wheat,  from  containing  the  largefl 
amount  of  fibrine,  or  glut^  is  the  gnm 
on  which  we  chiefly  depend  for  sustenaati 
and  support,  and  is,  directly  or  indirect^ 
that  suDstance  firom  which  vermio^ 
macaroni,  and  all  the  farinaceous  ioodi 
— and  particularly  those  we  have  » 
repeatedly  recommended  as  a  food  fat 
children  and  invalids  —  are  prepandt 
those  of  Hard  and  Dr.  Bidge  beiu| 
unquestionably  the  best,  both  for  a  aoM 
food,  and  for  puddings  and  custards.  Tlv 
ordinary  articles  sold  under  the  gaoetd 
name  of  farinaceous  preparations,  aodi 
as  sago,  semolina,  tapioca,  &c.,  being 
deficient  in  gluten  and  nitrogenous  priof 
ciples,  though  making  very  good  pudoiagi 
for  persons  in  healui,  are  ill  adapted  It 
the  mvalid. 

Though  the  other  grains  make  nutntietf 
food,  the  invalid  should  confine  himaj 
to  the  bread,  biscuits,  or  puddings  madt 
from  the  best  wheaten  flour. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cereals  rtw 
the  legumines,  or  pulse  family  of  planar' 
peas,  Deans  of  aU  varieties,  and  letttOii 
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winch  may  often,  with  very  great 
1^  be  substituted  for  trheaten 
id  for  animal  fibre.  The  chemical 
uents  of  this  order  of  vegetables 
rch,  caseine,  gum,  albumen,  sugar, 
le  or  gelatine,  earthy  phosphates, 
ater.     The  now  popular  article, 

as  the  Bevalenta  Arabica,  owes 
sf  efficacy  as  an  invalid's  food  to 
ge  proportion  of  lentil  powder,  or 
mI  of  peas  and  beans,  which  it 
•  :   on   this   account,  because   it 
M   80    many  flesh-forming   prin- 
we  recommend  the  Bevalenta  as 
;e  or  substitute  for  wheaten  flour, 
ly  useful  as  such  vegetables   as 
s,  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  arti- 
and  the  family  of  the  mosses  are 
itant  foods,  few  persons  could  live 
gth  of  time  on  any  one  of  them ; 
igh  several  contain  a  large  amount 
h  and  sugar,  their  proportion  of 
lous  element  is  extremdy  small: 
B  parsnip,  turnip,  and  carrot  only 
out  one  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming 
I,  while  the  boasted  potato  has 
H>  per  cent.     As    a   nutriment, 
.  of  potatoes  are  only  equal  to 
f  wheat.    The  cruciferous  family 
I,  embracing  the  cabbages,  though 
;  in  the  nitrogenous  element,  have 

a  proportion  of  albumen,  that 
ome  most  valuable  as  a  food;  the 
rer,  seakale,  and  brocoli,  with 
IS,  being  especially  beneficial  as 
mt  where  an  excess  of  albumen 
ed,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sub- 
>r  eggs  or  fish.  A  meal  made  of 
otatoes,  a  portion  of  brocoli  or 
IS,  and  a  basin  of  the  Revalenta 
,  would  afford  the  system  all  the 

necessary  for  respiration  and 
[  for  the  formation  of  flesh,  blood, 
t,  for  at  least  one  day. 
Uowing  table  shows  the  digesti- 
a  few  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
t  food,  and  being  copied  from  the 
i.  Martin's  stomach,  supplied  by 
onont,  may  be  fully  relied  on. 


Time. 
Spongecake    ....    baked    2h.30m. 

Custard ,,        2    46 

Cake  of  Lidian  com     .,,30 

Apples,  raw,  sour 2    60 

Apples,  raw,  sweet 1    30 


Tune, 
boiled  lh.30m. 
2  0 
2  0 
2  30 
2    30 

»  3  10 

roasted  2  30 

baked  2  30 

38fa  wheaten   ....  3  30 

idian  com 3  16 


» 


it 


The  drink  which  an  invalid  should  take 
must  very  much  depend  upon  his  actual 
state  of  body  at  the  time,  and  the  nature 
of  the  illness  from  which  he  is  recovering : 
generally  he  should  abstain  as  much  as 
possible  firom  fluids,  till  his  stomach,  by 
careful  husbandry,  has  been  restored  to 
some  degree  of  tone.    All  mere  fluids,  in 
anything  like  quantity,  are  hurtful ;  the 
stomach  cannot  digest  liquids;  therefore, 
if  there  is  anythmg  in  the  liquid  that 
might  be  beneficial  to  the  system,  either 
crumbs  of  stale  bread  or  a  spoonful  of 
Dr.  Bidge's  Prepared  Food  should  be  first 
mixed  with  it,  to  absorb  a  portion  of  the 
bulk,  so  that  the  stomach  may  afterwards 
extract  from  the  solid  what  the  fluid  con- 
tained.   As  a  bevera^  for  breidcfast  and 
tea,  equal  parts  of  milk  and  coffee,  or  the 
homceopathic  cocoa,  or  cocoa-nibs,  may 
be    employed  vrith    advantage,    varying 
either  with  tea  (black  tea  in  preference). 
For  the  dinner,  a  claret  glass  of  the  best 
mild  ale,  or  twice  the  amount  of  stout, 
should  be  the  quantity  to  begin  witii, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  that  should  not 
be  put  into  the  stomach  at  once.    If  malt 
liquor  is  objected  to,  the  same  amount  of 
sherry  and  water,  or  weak   brandy   or 
whiskey  and  water,  should  be  sipped  at 
the  meal,  and  the  like  quantity,  with  a 
biscuit,  should  constitute  the  supper;  the 
meals  at  which  the  most  solid  substances 
should    be    taken   being    breakfast   and 
dinner. 

It  is  only  necessary  further  to  observe 
that  the  hours  of  nine,  one,  five,  and  nine 
should  be  those  set  aside  for  food,  and 
that  ten  should  be  the  time  for  the  invalid 
to  retire  to  rest. 

Let  him  remember,  that  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  the  nutriment  from  what  he 
eats,  the  f<Md  should  be  lightly  cooked; 
that  the  best  forms  of  doing  so  are  by 
hailing  and  broiling ;  that  quantity  and 
variety  are  of  more  consequence  than 
concentration  and  quality;  that  care  in 
the  selection  of  the  foods  fitting  his 
physical  wants,  and  punctuality  in  his 
meals  and  habits,  are  the  surest  ways 
of  restoring  health,  and  avoiding  the 
necessity  oi  having  to  take  medicme  of 
any  kind.  In  condusion,  we  recommend 
the  invalid  to  bear  in  mind  the  many 
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facts  given  in  tliii    article,  and,   if   he 
wishes  for  ■  full  guide  ta  the  leeto     ' 
of  his  hfsltb,  to  make  hiroKlC  fa 
with  the   articles — coUateral 
DiSEBiiOH  and  Food. 

IODINE.— A  eimjile  aubatance  found 
in  a  minute  proportion  as  an  integrant 
of  all  (regetable  and  animal  fonnations. 
in  Bali  wal«r,  sea-weed,  sponge,  and  all 
larieties  of  le^tahle  life. 

CnBmcAi,  PaopmiiKB  iiro  Pkbpj- 
-lodine  is  so  called  from  the 


from  half  a 

— -oeeording  to  the  child's  age- 
hoars.  Starch  forms  a  teat  fa 
Btrikiug  wiUi  it  an  intense  bin 
See  Sfobob,  Bubbi. 

IPECACnABHA.— Tha  na 
South  American  plant;  belongii 
JfaturaJ  order  Cmtionaina,  an 
the  most  useful  of  aD  the  artid' 
Materia  Medica,  both  on  aocou 

its  powerful  ei    ' ' 


lUic  lustre, 
thin  Bcalea  of  a  deep  fihiiiing  blue  or  purpl 
colour,  and  of  a  stroDg,  pungent,  luab- 
cating  odour.  Though  prooured  &om 
salt-water  and  marine  plants  generaUr, 
it  is  obtained  chiefl;  and  most  abundantlT 
from  kelp-  Iodine  is  soluble  in  slcohoL 
□esrlj  iflsdlvAfd  in  water,  and  is  Tolatjlisea 
at  a  comparatively  low  heat,  giving  off  a 
dense  Tolume  of  mtansal;  purple  mmea; 
it  unites  witb  all  the  metals,  forming 
Baits  Imown  as  iodtilM,  and,  with  hjdrogen 
and  oijgen,  forms  an  acid  eomewbat 
resemblmg  chlorine.  The  most  generally 
used  prepaiations  of  iodine  are  the  iodide 
of  potHBsium,  or  iodido  of  patasaium  and 
iron ;  the  Byrup  of  iron  and  iodine ;  and 
the  tincture  {tinetura  iodiiti), 

MjdicilL  Pbopkbtibb  i*D  D08B. — 
Iodise  acts  on  the  system  aa  a  tonic,  and 
a  deohBtxuent  of  singular  efficacy  in  all 
scrofulous  tumours  or  glandular  swelling^^ 
especially  in  those  of  the  neck  and  throlat, 
ipitre,  kc.,  and  in  all  caaes  of  a  strumous 
habit  of  bod;.  It  has  also  been,  employed 
as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
bruchia,  strychnia,  and  veratria,  hut  not 
always  with  satisfactory  results.  Iodine 
is  cithercmployedcEtemally  or  internally; 
when  used  in  the  fnomer  manner,  the 
iodine  is  mixed  with  oerule,  either  alone 
or  oombined  with  '        -     ■■      - 


;  alcoholi 


t   {.« 


IZ)    < 


a  pieparation 
niLu  nniuu  Iho  part  is  to  be  painted  once 
a  day  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.    When 

or  iodide  of  irin,  are  the  salts  usually 
employed,  in  wlueh  case  they  are  ad- 
ministered in  solution.  The  dose  of 
cithai  of  tJie  above  aalta  is  from  3  to  5 
grains  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
(lose  of  the  tincture  is  irom  3  to  7  dltqa, 
gradually  increased,  and  given  in  aome 
cmvenient  vehicle  three  times  a  daji 
whJe    for    Btrumous    childMn    the    best 


Medic  u.  Pxo; 
TioHB.— Ipecacuanha  acta  as  a 
eipectorant,  diaphorelici  diur 
purgative,  according  to  the  dc 
and  the  articles  widi  which  it 
bined.  The  preparations  of  tl 
plant    in    ECneial    use    are    th 

B>wdcr,  the  compound  pen 
ovKB'e  PowjiBE),  the  wine, 
fusion,  and  the  lozenges. 

Ab  an  emetic,  the  dose  of  tl 
powder  is  trma  10  to  20  grata 
vrine,  from  halt  an  ounce  to 
repealed  if  necessary ;  and  of  the 
from  1  to  2  ouncea.  For  chi 
dose  of  the  vrine  is  &om  bol 
spoonful  to  a  dessertspoonful, 
in  en  hour  if  not  effective.  J 
phoretic,  the  adult  does  of  ipe 
IS  from  10  to  16  grains  of  tlie  e 
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poric^  or  8  gnins  of  the  timple  powder, 
viAl grtiiu  of  aatimonial  powder;  and 
if  the  ivine^  from  1  to  li  drachms.  As 
an  ezpei^rant,  the  dose  of  ipecacuanha 
iifion half  a  grain  to  1  grain  eyerj  four 
JMBof  tifts  ample  powder,  or  two  of  the 
loaves  ereiT  rour  or  five  hours.  As  a 
^a&D,  ihe  dose  is  1  grain  of  the  simple 
potder,  with  1  grain  of  powdered  squills, 
S  pins  of  calomel,  ana  half  a  grain  of 
tpnzn,  made  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken 
twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  active  property  of  ipecacuanha 
dqiends  upon  an  alkaloid  principle  called 
mdaUf  1  grain  of  which  acts  as  a  power- 
fid  emetic 

nUS. — One  of  the  membranes  of  the 
tp;  an  extremely  delicate  muscular 
tine,  idnch  hangs  like  a  curtain  behind 
ABiqaeoas  humour,  and  in  front  of  the 
ojituline  lens,  being  perforated  in  the 
Mto  W  a  round  opening  called  the 
niiL  The  dark-coloured  paint  which 
inoad  behind  the  iris,  or  on  its  posterior 
«aee,  gives  the  peculiar  colour  observ- 
^ia.  uie  human  eye,  and  the  absence 
tf  vlidi  in  the  Albino  imparts  that  pink 
^  to  the  iris  which  lorms  the  dis- 
^idshing  character  of  those  people, 
ju  is  the  remarkable  susceptibility  of 
^  organ  to  the  stimulus  of  light  which 
Umb  the  contraction  and  subsequent 
jMnsion  of  the  membrane,  or,  as  it  is 
lied,  the  pupU  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is 
msbnally  liable  to  inflammation ;  when 
tk  is  the  case,  the  disease  reeeives  the 
Qie  of  iritis.  See  Eye. 
Iris  FLOEENTINA.  See  Oekis 
Knr. 

CRON.  —  Ferrum.  This,  one  of  the 
■St  common  and  imiversal  of  all  the 
tals,  is  very  largely  used  in  medi- 
e,  both  as  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant, 
which  latter  respect  it  sometimes  acts 
■a  emmenagogue,  especially  in  chlo- 
is.  The  preparations  of  this  metal 
■t  firequently  used  are  the  sulphate 
iMof  ferri),  the  rust  or  carbonate 
rAoMU  ferri)y  the  scales  or  oxide 
HdmmferrC),  the  muriate  (or  murias 
r{^,  fhe  wine  {vinum  ferri).  Besides 
»e,  there  are  the  citrate  of  iron,  iodide 
iroo,  the  tarturate  of  potass  and  iron, 
d  some  combinations  with  myrrh  and 


Ihe  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  or 
Mjoioxide,  mav  be  given  in  half- drachm 
UBi  every  six  hours  as  a  tonic ;  the  dose 
'  the  citrate  of  iron,  for  the  same  effect, 
Scnins  three  times  a  day.  The  dose 
'.  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  is 
401 


from  10  to  30  drops,  in  some  proper 
vehicle,  every  six  hours;  while  the  doso 
of  the  wine,  chiefly  used  for  children,  is 
a  teospoonfnl  every  four  hours,  if  over 
four  years,  and  half  that  quantity  for 
younger  ages. 

All  the  chalybeate  springs  of  thi» 
country  and  the  Continent  owe  their 
medicinal  efficacy  to  the  preponderance 
of  iron  they  contain, — generally  the  car» 
bonate  or  sesquioxide,  in  combination 
with  sulphur.    See  Mineral  Waters. 

IRRITABILITY.—A  term  which,  in 
reference  to  disease,  is  used  to  express 
a  preternatural  state  of  a  part  or  oi  the^ 
whole  system,  as  when,  from  any  accident 
or  disease,  the  natural  function  or  duty^ 
of  an  organ  or  musde  is  interfered  witli^ 
and  it  becomes  undulv  excited— as  iik 
certain  flections  of  the  heart  4Bkd  stomach,. 
— either  organ  panforming  its  functions- 
in  an  ezcesaive  or  irregular  manner.  In 
such  cases  there  is  present  some  stimulus^ 
which,  acting  on  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
through  those  fibres  on  the  nerves,  produces- 
that  irregular  action  which  constitutes  iht- 
condition  known  as  irritability. 

ISCHIUM.— The  hip-bone ;  one  aS&e^ 
three  parts  qf»tiifl-o>  kmomimmis. 

ISCHTTICUl — A  suppression  of  urine 
See  UxnrABY  OsaAKS,  jDibeasbb  oe. 

ISINGLASS.— The  gelatine  of  fish ;  a. 
very  superior  species  of  glue,  obtained, 
from  the  air-bladder  and  sounds  of  msDj 
varieties  of  fish,  but  more  particularly 
from,  the  sturgeon. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  splendid 
fish  are  caught  in  the  waters  of  the  Doi> 
and  Volga,  above  400,000  being  annually 
cured  on  the  north-western  shores  of  the- 
Caspian  for  the  sake  of  the  caviare  made- 
from  the  roes,  and  the  isinglass  from  the- 
soimds,  of  the  sturgeon.  So  large  and. 
profitable  was  the  manufacture  of  the- 
isinglass,  that  the  Russians  for  a  long- 
time kept  the  art  of  manufacture  a  pro> 
found  secret.  The  sturgeon  is  sometunes 
caught  about  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;: 
when  such  is  the  case,  the  fish  captured 
are  presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  by 
him  forwarded  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
flesh  of  this  fish  is  consider^  as  the- 
^eatest  dainty  taken  from  the  sea,  and 
m  its  flavour  con  hardly  be  distinguished, 
from  veal. 

The  sounds  are  first  steeped  in  lime- 
water,  then  laid  flat,  scr^iped,  again  further- 
cleaned  and  purified,  and  finally  bleached 
in  the  sun,  then  spread  into  sheets,  doubled 
up  hko  books  of  vellum,  and  by  a  fino^ 
planing-machine  cut  into  the  thin,  hair* 
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and  browors  to  fine  t)ioir  liquors.  Bad 
emplojed  lo  mtka  a  ccmiml;,  it  ii  lnr(;plj 
lued  as  a  dietetic  agent  tu  mnko  jclTiPs, 
blancmange,  and  nUo  ta  a  food  tor  infalidx 


rliGeial  ulcer]    a 
1,   to  keep  up    a 

^  a,  healtbj  action  ii 
part  benmth. 

For  tho  mode  of  preparing  an  i 
and  the  best  form  to  apply  ono,  set 
arliole  Sktos. 

ITCH.— A  culaneoui  eruption  nl 


liy  A  poor,  dry  fnod^  oonjaiued  with  dirt 

neglect.     See  Srib,  TliBXAaite  a?  Tio 

ITER  AD   ISliTTNDIBULUM.- 


IVORY.— An  anironl  suhetai 
iug  tbe  tnaka  or  fanga  of  defen 
alpphani,  wulnu,  and  some  othei 
■    and  consisting  of  a  aubstance  pnrtaking 
of  tho  properly  of  bono  and  horn,  and  |  Katural  orde 
oomposcd  Fbcmieally  of  gelati  '  -      .-     .  . 

{diata  of  lioir,  and  carbonate  of 


to  powder;  ptinoipall;  uaed  1 
blacking. 

ITY.— The  Meiera  kelix. 

IVY,  OaOUND.— A  OODUBQ 
plant,  belonging  to  the  N 


a  tbe  tentb  L 


I  of  t: 


.  „..    __  »  moden 

alphabet,  though  of  ret;  ana 
beii^  frequeat^  used  in  nbbi 

JACKSON'S  BATHING  SP] 

A  nostrum,  once  esteemed  a>  i 
for  rheumatiam,  and  as  a  iti 
embrocation,  and  supposed  to 
posed  of  an  opodeldoc,  with  i 
juniper  «■■'  — 


ConvolvtiJaeett, 
(radix  jalapa)  being  the  only  pi 
plant  used  medicinally. 
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KiDICAL    PSOFEBTIES    AND     USES. — 

Jilap  acts  on  the  body  as  an  aperient, 
and  a  mild  or  drastic  purgative,  according 
to  the  dose  or  form  in  which  it  is  given. 
Ihe  active  principle  of  jalap  consists  in 
m  alkaloid  called  Jalapine,  the  dose  of 
vhieb,  as  a  drastic  purgative,  is  from 
ODe>eiehth  to  half  a  grain :  the  ordinary 
dose  of  the  powdered  jalap  root  is  from 
15  to  30  grains  for  an  adult,  and  from 
2  to  10  grains  for  children,  according  to 
theur  age.  The  extract,  when  ^ven  as 
a  pill,  requires  from  5  to  8  grams  for  a 
doee,  and  the  tincture  from  2  to  4  drachms. 
Next  to  the  simple  powder,  the  best  pre- 
acription  is  that  of  the  compound  powder, 
Bade  by  mixine  one-third  of  powdered 
jalap  with  two-thirds  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  taking  from  half  a  drachm  to  1  drachm 
fivadose. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.— Another  name 
fiff  the  Pimento,  or  Allspice,  which  see. 

JAMES'S  POWDEK.— A  nostrum  of 
tlie  once  celebrated  Dr.  James,  which 
vii  for  many  years  regarded  by  medical 
men  as  the  most  valuable  diaphoretic 
inedicine  in  use  in  the  practice  of  physic. 
Hodem  chemistry  having,  however,  de- 
tected its  components,  and  discovered  it 
to  be  composed  of  a  protoxide  of  antimony 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  a  preparation  was 
Non  after  added  to  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
onder  the  name  of  the  compound  anti- 
nonial  powder,  or  the  pulvis  atUimonialis^ 
vhichhas  been  found  to  possess  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Dr.  James  s  Powder,  the 
doae  of  which  is  from  3  to  6  grains,  either 
■lone,  or  in  combination  with  calomel  and 
ipecacuanha,  as  in  the  following  prescrip- 
tion, when  an  effective  sweating  or  dia- 
I^wretac  powder  for  an  adult  will  be 
obtained.    T^e  of— 

Compound,  powdered, 
of  antimony      ...    6  grains. 

Calomel 3  grains. 

Ipeeacuanha  ....    2  grains. 
Hiz:  to  be  taken  at  bedtime. 

JAPAN  EARTH,  EXTRACT  OF 
CAXBCHU,  or  Terra  Japonica.— The 
llfMation  kept  in  the  shops  under  this 
>HB6  if  a  kind  of  earthy-looking  extract, 
■omewhat  like  treacle,  consisting  in  chief 
of  guai  catechu,  and  used  in  half-drachm 
^oaes  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  or  other  relaxed 
conditions  of  the  bowels,  combined  with 
chalk  and  rhubarb. 

JAUNDICE.— Jc^ertw.  The  cause  of 
tins  disease  of  the  biliary  organs  is  an 
<*«troction  to  the  flow  of  the  bile  from 
tile  gall-bladder,  or  the  common  biliary 
^oct,  into  the  duodenum,  the  chvme 
403  ^ 


remaining  consequently  unchanged — in 
other  words,  not  separated  into  chyl^ — 
inducing  the  subsequent  loss  of  physical 
power,  from  the  absence  of  nutriment  to 
the  system,  the  loss  of  blood  to  the  heart, 
and  the  absorption  of  bile  into  the  circu- 
lation, tinging  the  skin  and  eyes  of  a 
yellow  colour. 

The  CAUSES  which  induce  this  pressure 
or  interruption  to  the  flow  of  the  bile  are 
the  presence  of  biliary  calculi  blocking 
up  the  ducts  and  channels  of  communica- 
tion; diseased  enlargement  of  the  liver; 
pregnancy;  a  long  and  obstinate  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels;  tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  and  other  sources  of  pressure. 

The  SYMPTOMS  are  nearly  the  same  as 
thosp  given  under  the  head  of  "Bilious 
complaints,"  with  acute  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  liver,  nausea,  vomiting,  pain 
in  the  head,  the  colouring  of  the  white  o£ 
the  eye  yellow,  a  bitter  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth,  clay-coloured  evacuations,  and 
high-coloured  urine ;  with  a  hot,  dry  skin, 
a  quick,  hard  pulse ;  and  a  febrile  state 
of  the  body. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  in  first  at- 
tempting to  relieve  the  obstruction  by  the 
warm  bath,  the  employment  of  warm 
emollient  injections,  such  as  a  pint  of 
thin  gruel,  with  two  ounces  of  castor  oil 
and  two  drachms  of  turpentine;  by  hot 
fomentations  to  the  stomach  and  liver;, 
and,  when  the  pain  is  excessive,  by  giving 
one  of  the  following  pills  ever^  three  hours 
till  the  pain  is  subdued.    Take  of — 

Powdered  camphor .    .    8  grains. 

Opium,  powdered    .    •    6  grains. 

Calomel     .    .    .    .    .  18  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock  .  enough  to 
make  into  a  mass.  Divide  into  six  pills. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  mixture  pre- 
scribed below  are  also  to  be  given  but  be» 
tween  each  dose  of  the  pills.    Take  of — 

Mucilage  sufficient  to  incorporate 

Castor  oil 1  ounce. 

Spirits  of  nitre    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  henbane    .    \  ounce. 

Syrup 1  ounce. 

Camphor  water  .  .  .  enough  to< 
make  a  six-ounce  mixture. 

The  bath  and  the  injection  are  to  be  re- 
peated, if  necessary,  in  eight  or  ten  hours, 
and  when  the  evacuations  be^in  to  show 
an  evidence  of  bile,  3  grains  of  grey 
powder,  with  2  of  rhubarb  and  1  of 
ginger,  should  be  given  twice  a^  day  for  a 
few  days,  and  followed  every  third  morn- 
ing by  a  black  draught,  or  else  by  a  dose 
of  castor  oil. 
The  after  treatment  will  demand  greivt 
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attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  ^Tixig 
bitter  tonics,  such  as  inftuion  of  gentian  or 
Colombo,  with  carbonate  of  potass,  diange 
of  air,  the  use  of  the  Bath  or  Cheltenham 
waters,  and  exercise.    See  BiLiorsiTESS. ' 

JESUITS'    BABK.— The    Cinch<ma.- 
See  Pebuyiait  Babk.  ! 

JOIN'TS.— The  articulations  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  knee,  elbow,  ankle, 
wrist,  &c.  See  ABTiciTLATioir.  The 
princi^wl  diseases  of  the  joints  are  those  of 
«  surgical  nature,  such  as  dr<^>^  of  the 
articmations ;  scrofulous  enlargement  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  joint— Sometimes 
<callcd  White  StoelUng,  which  see ;  in- 
iiammation  and  death  of  the  extremities 
of  the  bones  farming  the  joint,  such  as 
the  fnorbut  coxarius ;  and,  lastly,  a 
contraction  and  hardening  of  the  liga- 
ments, resulting  in  anchylosis,  or  a  stiff 
joint. 

JUJUBES^ — A  confection  or  lozenge 
used  for  hoarseness,  sore  throats,  and  colds. 
These  elegant  jp^^e«  are  made  by  dissolving 
isinglass,  sugar,  and  gum  an^ip  in  water 
to  a  syrup^  adding  a  few  drop*  of  the  oil 
<of  neroleum,  boiling  the  stndned  syrup  to 
A  proper  oonsisteney,  then  pourmg  the 
whole  on  a  marble  slab,  rolling  into  a  thin 
-cake,  and,  when  cold,  stampmg  out  the 
4sheet  into  diamond-shaped  lozenees. 

JULEP. — A  term  used  in  medicine  for 
4iny  weak  medicinal  beverage  or  distilled 
water.  Camphor  water,  the  mist^ra 
-camphoraof  the  Pharmacopoeia,  is  the  only 
^irticle  to  which  the  term  is  now  generally 
applied,  though  when  a  mint  or  cinnamon 
Julep  is  mentioned  by  an  improfessional 
person,  croear-mint  or  cinnamon  water  are 
the  articles  implied. 

The  juleps  in  use  in  the  United  States 
are  alcohohc  drinks,  made  with  brandy  or 
.some  other  spirit,  and  flavoured  with  some 
aromatic  cordiaL 

JUNIPER — A  genus  of  plants  com- 
mon to  most  parts  of  Europe,  while  some 
varieties  are  natives  of  Syria  and  Northern 
Africa :  the  whole  genus  belongs  to  the 
Natural  order  Conifens,  The  European 
variety,  or  Juniperus  commnnia,  yiems  a 
berry  containing  a  large  amount  of  an 
aromatic  pimgent  essential  oil,  which,  as 
a  medicine,  acts  as  a  diuretic,  stimulant, 
and  diaphoretic.  As  an  external  applica- 
tion, the  oil  is  sometimes  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  oil  and  turpentine  for  sprains. 
Internally  it  makes  an  excellent  diuretic 
vrhen  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  from  1  to  2 
■drachms  of  the  spirit  taken  for  a  dose  in 

iter  or  gruel,  or  combined  with  a  mix- 
The  principal  use  that  is  made  of 


■dracl 


the  juniper,  is  to  give  flavour  to  ihe  spitito 
known  as  geneva  or  gin. 

The  resins  known  as  oUbanum,  fraokiB* 
cense,  and  sandarac,  are  the  product  d 
varieties  of  the  juniper  tree. 


K 

£,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alpliibet, 
and,  as  a  numeral,  stands  for  260,  andiritfi 
a  dash  above  it,  K,  for  250,000. 

KALE,  SEA. — ^A  colewort,  or  speoM  d 
sea  cabbage,  now  largely  ealtivsted  as  • 
driicate  and  nutritious  dainty  for  d» 
table,  and  being  in  season  in  thesprim^ii 
used  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus,  wtiAt 
in  taste  and  properties,  it  somefwlit 
resembles. 

KALI. — An  old  chemical  name  ftrtte 
impure  carbonate  of  potass,  obtabed  by 
the  Uxivieation  of  the  ashes  of  wood  Im 
with  water,  straining  tiie  liquor,  boiSB^ 
and  then  crystallising  the  residuum.  M 

POTAM. 

KELP.— The  ashes  of  marine  pkofeii 
from  which  we  obtain  the  conmun  flB- 
bonate  of  soda  and  the  valuable  dn^ 
called  iodine.  The  ashes  of  bunt  mh 
weed,  or  kelp,  are  used  in  the  maimfiMtM 
of  glass,  and  in  the  formation  of  aoi|^; 
the  oest  quality^  of  this  saline  ash  is  eaued 
barilla.    See  Soda. 

KEEMES*  MINERAL.— An  oH 
chemical  name  for  the  red  snlphuntof 
antimony^ 

KETCHUP.— A  condiment  and  mM 
obtained  from  the  mushroom  by  the  M- 
tion  of  salt  and  spices,  and  bjr  boalineoff 
the  excess  of  water.  An  inferior  ketelflp 
is  made  from  the  pericarp  or  outer  nm 
of  the  walnut,  and  other  vegetable  tab" 
stances,  and  also  from  oysters. 

KIDNEYS.— These  organs  aresitaated 
one  on  each  side  of  the  lumbar  lefffAd 
the  abdomen,  and  are  surrounded  by  * 
capsule  and  amass  of  £a,tty  oellulartiwie' 
A  oranch  called  the  renal  arteiT,  ifaadsf 
right  and  left  from  the  descenmng  ta^ 
supplies  each  kidney  with  nutrition,  ^^>^ 
the  renal  vein  carries  the  refuse  blood  w 
the  organ  to  the  hepatic  re^on. 

The  structure  of  the  kidn^  is  fB? 
peculiar,  and  unlike  any  oUier  gWdintltf 
body;  and  when  divided  verticallyj  ^ 
found  to  consist  of  two  structures,  the  0< 
temal,  or  cortical,  consisting  sbo^ 
entirely  of  the  minute  ramiiicationfl  of  ^ 
subdivided  branches  of  the  raialarttfy> 
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aiaaul,  er  tubular  portion,  n-   s  drawing  made  &am  tbeu 
a   hanik*   of   dclkaCe   flbrea,   editor  wliea  a  ■tudaut. 
a  pyismidal  form ;  each  buDiUe 
I  taot  in  tha  cortical  portion,  and 


I  of  B  oongeri 

tabes,  wbicli 

form  the  papillas.  The  chalicei 
,  cup-lilie  carities  formed  in  the 
rgin  of  the  externa]  or  cortical 
^the  bidnejs,  the  whole  being 
h  a  delicate  librous  membruie, 

•very  third  chalice,  tends  down 
■ntre  of  tbe  ergan  a  procesa  or 
partition,  sinns  the  enclraed 
3  upearance  of  a  funnel,  and 
tiled  it^iHtdibuIun.  As  there 
dkaliceam  each  kidney,  there  are, 
oU J,  three  funiiolaor  it^imdibuiiij 
wr  like  middle  of  the  coueate  part 
rean,  couTerKe  and  uaiM  mto 
iQled  the  pehit,  or  baaia  of  the 
rbia  GbmuabagiOrpelTu,  almoat 
ely  contracta,  temunating  in  a 
%  the  ureter,  wldch,  quitting 
7,  rune  down  through  the  abdo- 

tbe  caritj  of  tbe  pclnB  or  hips, 
nered  b;  the  bowels,  it  SDeilj 
hB  nnder  and  poateiior  part  r^ 
er,  which  it  piercw  a  fow  inches 

f^low  of  the  oppoiito  side,  in 
Datomically  known  aa  the  trigtni. 
action  of  the  kidneys  is  to  sopa- 
L  the  blood  the  ezceu  of  all  the 
ente  taken  into  the  sptem  by 
■nt  and  bereragea;  or,  in_other 


:    the 


BubdiTie 
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ranches  into  which  the  renal 
videe,  and  the  diflUsion  of  their 
among  the  cortical  portion  of 
C17;  from  these  extremely  fine 
arise  tbe  capillary  icsscle,  which, 
themselves  into  coaes,  receive 
e  of  the  tubular  portion.  The 
parated  &oni  the  blood  in  the 
rteiies  of  the  cortex,  or  outer  part, 
ed  by  the  capillary  tubes,  and 
from  each  cone,  drop  by  drop, 
the  papillce  into  the  chalices ;  the 

the  kidney ;  and  the  pelria,  ter- 
-  in  the  ureter,  fimdly  carries  tho 
0  tbe  bladder. 

Ib  better  illustration  of  this 
If  inbjcct,  we  hare  appended  a 
ection  of  the  kidaey,  copied&om 


],  1,  1.  Tabnlar  atmetnre  tenninatinE  in 
UksPapniM.  3,l,a.TbeCbalisesintawEKb 
tte FafdDv  tnminata.  ^3,  8.  tluthraelD. 
fundibala,  or  funmiia,  wUai  onitelo  bm,  \ 
the  Feins,  asd  its  eoctiniiation,  tbe  UMter. 
S.  The  Banal  Atttrj.  %.  "Ska  Banal  Vein. 
7.  The  Cortioal  sabstanoe  of  the  organ,  in 
which  the  Ar>«y  ramifiM. 

KISQ'8  EVIL.— A  term  applied  to 
any  setera  icrofulous  condition  of  the 
body,  and  for  which,  in  the  monkish  days 
of  superstition,  the  touch  of  the  sovereign's 
hand  was  Uiought  to  be  the  onlyvahdeure. 
£di»rd  the  Confesaor,  in  the  elerentli 
century,  was  the  first  toonaioh  who 
toDched,  uit  waaodled,  fortheEtili  and 
Oeorge  the  Pint,  at  the  begintung  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  last  king  who  attempted  it. 
Dr.  Johnaon,  when  a  boy,  WB»  louMed  for 
tho  evil  by  Queen  Anne.     Bae  Scnopuii. 

EIBO.~A  resinoui  extraot  obtained 
from  the  Indian  tree,  tha  Fteroearput 
tKarnpHm,  a  plant  belongiog  to  the 
Natural  order  Jjtgvminotem, 

MHDIOil,    PKOFBBTIia    iHD    UlBB.— 

Kino  is  obtained  in  small  pottiale^  ex- 
tretnely  brittle,  and  having  a  ahininf 
appearance,  of  a  dark  pur|riiBh  eolour,  and 
acts  aa  a  powerful  aitnnj^t,  and  in  some 
respects  aa  ■  atjptie.    £ino  ii  ehie£;  am- 
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ployed  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and 
hemorrhage ;  and,  externally,  to  check  the 
bleeding  of  small  vessels.  The  prepara- 
tions are  the  tincture  {tinctura  kino),  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  2 
drachms,  and  the  powder,  which  is  some- 
times given  with  opium  in  internal  bleed- 
ings*; and  with  calomel,  wheare  salivation 
is  speedily  desired.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
der is  from  10  grains  to  a  scruple. 

KIECH-WASSEB.— A  kind  of  cherry 
brandy  peculiar  to  Germany.  A  strong 
spirit  distilled  from  a  certain  variety  of 
«herry ;  its  use,  however,  &om  containing 
A  large  portion  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  or  the  basis  of  prussic  acid,  is 
very  dangerous  when  inadvertently  taken. 
A  small  quantity,  however,  when  mixed 
with  water,  makes  a  very  agreeable  sto- 
machic. 

KNEE  JOINT.— This,  the  most  ex- 
posed and  one  of  the  most  important  arti- 
culations of  the  body,  consists  of  the  end 
of  the  femur,  or  thighbone,  with  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  and  the  patella,  or  knee-pan, 
the  only  protection  the  joint  has  m>m 
without,the  whole  articulation  bein?  firmly 
bound  together  by  cartilages,  and  lateral, 
transverse,  crucid,  and  other  ligaments, 
further  strengthened  by  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  inserted  into 
the  bones  around  the  joint. 

KOUMISS. — An  intoxicating  beverage 
made  from  fermenting  mares'  milk;  the 
ordinary  beverage  of  the  Tartars.  See 
Milk. 

KOUPO. — The  flowers  of  a  rosaceous 
tree,    used    as    an    anthelmintic.      See 

WOBMS. 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet.  As  an  abbreviation,  L  stands 
for  libra,  lb. ;  and  as  a  numeral,  stands  for 
'50,  and  with  a  dash  above  it  (l)>  for 
60,000. 

LABDANUM. — ^A  Canadian  resin  of 
a  black  colour,  the  product  of  a  species  of 
the  Cystus,  The  resin  is  used  for  making 
a  plaster  with  wax,  &c. 

LABIA. — ^The  lips.  A  term  applied  by 
anatomists  to  more  than  one  part  of  the 
human  body. 

LABOUR,  OB  CHILDBIBTH.— The 
great  importance  of  this  subject  neces- 
sitates our  entering  at  somelen^hon  the 
different  matters  involved  in  the  important 
operation  of  nature  that  forms  the  theme 


before  us.  Most  practical  surgeons  dirida 
labours  into  four  orders, — natural,tedi(m, 
preternatural,  and  complex;  and  thondi 
we  purpose  to  confine  our  remarks  to  us 
first,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  state 
the  characteristics  of  each. 

A  natural  labour  is  one  in  which  I3is 
child  presents  naturally  for  the  birth,  and 
the  labour  is  begun  and  concluded  in  tiba 
space  of  twenty -four  hours,  Tediou 
labours  are  those  in  which  the  presents* 
tion  is  still  natural,  but  from  some  inegOp 
larity  in  the  action  of  the  womb,  tha 
delivery  is  extended  over  the  twenty-finir 
hours,"  being  sometimes  delayed  for 
seventy- two  hours.  Preternatural  labour: 
this  order  implies  an  imnatural  preaentae 
tion, — that  is,  any  part  of  the  child  abofl 
or  b^w  the  funis,  or  navel-cord,  preaent* 
ing,  except  the  head.  Complex  laboma 
are  those  where  the  birth  is  complicated 
with  hemorrhage,  or  separation  of  ti» 
placenta,  or  afterbirth ;  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  foot  or  a  hand,  or,  in  the  case  of 
twins,  two  hands  or  two  feet,  and  a  few 
other  peculiarities. 

Natubal  Laboub  is  divided  into  thiea 
stages;  the  iirst  stage  embraces  tb 
period  from  the  first  pains,  or  from  tin 
commencement  of  the  contraction  of  liia 
womb,  to  tbe  complete  dilatation  <tf  iti 
mouth,  or  outlet, — a  process  that  itttf|r 
extend  from  four  to  twelve  hours.  '^ 
second  staae  extends  from  the  complete 
opening  of  the  womb  to  the  birth  or  ex- 
pulsion of  the  child,  and  may  extend  firom 
half  an  hour  to  twelve  or  more  hours;  and 
the  third  stage  is  comprised  in  the  time 
from  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  expulnon 
of  the  afterbirth  and  membranes,  and  the 
complete  contraction  of  the  womb,  gene* 
rally  occupying  about  half  an  hour. 

Most  women  strive  to  keep  about  till 
the  last,  and  seldom,  unless  fantastical, 
wish  to  have  the  surgeon  about  them  tQl 
his  services  are  likely  to  be  of  use;  and 
most  women,  particularly  those  who  hare 
had  children,  can  always  tell  when  tiiat 
time  has  arrived,  both  by  their  liBefings 
and  by  certain  signs  denominated  Aowii 
and  as  some  females  have  a  very  rniid 
time,  the  whole  three  stages  being  onen 
completed  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  medical 
man  should  always  be  sent  for  directly  that 
local  demonstration  is  made. 

The  surgeon,  if  he  is  a  man  of  wiyj^ 
perience,  will  be  able  to  form  a  ahrewd 
guess  of  how  the  labour  is  pro^^'essing  by 
watching  his  patient's  face,  paying  att«»* 
tion  to  the  tone  of  her  voice,  and  by  notic- 
ing whether  the  abdominal  tumour  is  high 
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down.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
Bxamination,  it  should  be  per- 
tkderly  and  expeditiously;  the 
'mg  previously  placed  on  her  left 
d,  and  oorered  by  the  counter- 
<  is  quite  unnecessary  for  her  to 
for  good  till  such  time  as  her 
tnders  it  prudent.  The  object 
examination  is  to  ascertain  thai 
to  satisfy  himself  on  three  im- 
atters, — nrst,  is  it  a  natural  pre- 

in  other  words,  is  the  head 
p,  and  if  so,  is  it  presenting 
a  such  a  manner  that  the  occi- 
ck  of  the  head,  shall  be  to  the 
deface  to  the  sacrum  P  Secondly, 
uth  of  the  womb  open,  are  its 
dilatable,  and  moist,  or  are  they 
kered,  diy,  and  unyielding?  and 
the  passages  relaxed  and  moist  P 
points  are  all  favourable,  the 
y  be  prognosticated  as  likely  to 
f  expeditious :  the  patient  should 
I  to  get  up  and  walk  about  the 
ong^ — ^with  occasional  rests — as 
holding  by  the  bedpost  every 
in  comes  on,  the  surgeon  avoid- 
necessary  examinations,  till  the 
lie  pains  and  their  close  sequence 
ence  that  the  time  for  his  pro- 
dd  is  approaching. 
;hat  time  has  arrived,  the  woman 
)ut  to  bed,  placed  as  before,  on 
de,  with  her  knees  drawn  closely 
stomach ;  the  side  of  the  sheet 
}uilt  should  be  pinned  together 

places,  so  that  the  hand  can  be 
passed  beneath  the  clothes,  when 
on,  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his 
le  foot  of  the  bed,  places  himself 
ess  for  his  duty.  As  the  womb 
with  the  pain,  it  forces  the  child's 
le  mouth  of  the  organ ;  the  head, 
esaion  of  rotatory,  drill-like  mo- 
idually  expanding  the  opening, 
membranous  bag  in  which  the 
ts  in  the  aqua  amni  begins  to 
through  the  aperture;  this  is 
that  great  care  is  necessary  on 
)f  the  surgeon  not  prematurely 
e  the  membranes,  till  both  head 
brane  have  answered  their  pur- 
b  of  drilling  open  the  mouth  of 
3;  nature  always  effecting  that 
the  proper  time.    Immediately 

breaking  of  the  water,  as  the 
>f  the  membranes  is  called,  the 
.ving  now  greater  space,  contracts 
ible  power,  and  by  one  or  two 
ten  forces  the  head  clear  from  the 
ad  a  considerable  way  into  the 


vagina,  from  whence,  after  a  temporary 
rest,  and  sometimes  brief  snatches  of  sleep 
by  the  patient,  the  head  is  brot^ht  almost 
to  the  birth,  the  perinaum  being  at  each 
expulsive  pain  stretched  like  the  head  of 
a  arum.  This  is  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  whole  labour,  and  demands  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  to  be  ready  to  support  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand  the  perinaum,  and 
prevent  the  too  rapid  exit  of  the  head. 
The  last  and  most  severe  pain  is  that 
which  expels  the  head,  after  which  there- 
is  a  brief  mtermission,  but  not  of  sufferine, 
till  another  contraction  delivers  the  shoul-^ 
ders:  the  body  and  limbs  the  surgeon, 
hj  a  lateral  motion,  removing  with  both 
his  hands. 

With  the  cry  of  the  child,  the  exhaustecl 
mother  forgets  all  her  pains,  and  it  should 
be  the  surgeon's  duty  to  take  care  that 
she  shall  have  that  gratification  instantUf, 
by  observing  that  nothing  gets  before  the 
child's  mouth,  and  that  by  raising  the 
clothes  he  affords  it  almndance  of  air.  If 
the  cry  is  feeble,  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
are  to  be  instantly  cleansed  from  any 
mucus  or  froth  that  may  clog  them,  and 
the  spine  rubbed  vigorously  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  If  the  child  is 
stiU  mute,  or  partially  so,  a  basin  of  wann 
water  is  to  be  placed  in  the  bed,  and  the- 
infant  immersed  up  to  the  thrcMit  in  the 
bath  thus  provided,  and  those  means 
adopted  for  suspended  animation  already 
described  under  Asphyxia,  and  Adyicb 
TO  Mothers. 

After  the  child  has  cried  freely  for  » 
few  minutes,  the  navel  cord  is  to  be  tied 
by  a  Ugature  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  body,  by  means  of  the  strings 
which,  before  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, the  surgeon  should  have  placed  in 
readiness,  and  which  are  made  by  doubling 
two  half  yards  of  the  unbleached  thread, 
and  knotting  each  together,  so  as  to  make 
two  strings  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long. 
See  Advice  to  Mothebs.  Having  tied 
the  cord  next  the  chUd,  he  should  then 
place  the  other  ligature  about  two  inches 
above  the  first,  and  with  the  scissors  divide 
the  cord  near  the  first,  or  between  the 
two  knots ;  the  child  is  then  to  be  loosely 
folded  in  a  blanket,  and  placed  near  the 
mother  till  the  labour  is  completed.  If, 
after  waiting  for  ten  minuteSf  there  should 
be  no  succeeding  pain,  the  surgeon  should 
lay  his  hand  on  the  abdomen,  and,  grasp- 
ing the  loose  integuments,  employ  both 
friction  and  pressure,  but  gently,  to  cause 
the  contraction  of  the  womb,  that  thft 
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afterbirth  maybe  expelled.  Should  this 
not  succeed  in  inducing  a  pain,  the  hand 
should  bo  dipped  in  cokL  water,  and  again 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  If  after  jifteen 
minutes  from  the  birth  the  placenta  is  not 
expelled,  the  cut  cord  is  to  be  taken  in 
tiie  left  hand,  and  the  right,  guided  bj 
the  cord,  is  to  be  passed  gently  upwards, 
and,  with  tenderness  and  care,  the  after- 
birtl^  finally  encompassed  by  the  hand,  is 
to  be  brought  away.  As  soon  as  this  is 
effi^ted,  and  the  womb  has  contracted, 
a  broad  binder,  girth,  or  bandage,  about 
«ijfhteen  inches  wide,  is  to  be  passed 
smoothly  round  the  woman's  body,  and 
tied  or  pinned  in  several  places,  tightly 
over  the  abdomen.  A  warm  napkin  is 
next  to  be  applied,  the  patient  well  covered 
with  extra  clothes,  a  draught  with  the  tixth 
of  a  grain  of  morphia,  or  2o  drops  of  lau- 
danum, given,  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  at  least  two  hours. 
Sometimes,  at  the  oommenoement,  it 
happens  that  the  woman  is  disturbed  with 
■small  exhausting^  pains,  that  keep  her 
occasionally  for  li^urs,  and  sometimes  even 
for  days,  in  a  state  of  irritation  and 
suffering,  without  producing  any  effect 
upon  the  womb,  or  advancing  the  labour 
in .  the  slightest  decree ;  in  fact,  only 
breaking  up  the  patient's  strcng^th,  and 
rendering  her  tetchy  and  desponding. 
Examination  will  discover,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, that  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  only 
«o  fjEur  open  as  to  admit  the  point  of  the 
finger ;  that  the  lips  are  rigid,  extremely 
sensitive  and  dry.  An  examination  of 
the  woman's  face  during  the  progress  of 
one  of  these  abortive  pains  will  show  the 
surgeon  that  the  womb  ia  contracting 
irregularly,  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
without  closing  on  the  child,  and  forcing 
it  on  tile  opening,  they  only  cause  griping, 
<a»mpy  pains,  tmit  do  no  earthly  gwxi,  and 
merely  exhaust  and  weary  the  patient. 
In  such  a  case,  the  duty  oi  the  surgeon  is 
to  suspend  such  fugitive  or  fSedse  pains, 
and  give  the  woman  as  much  rest  as 
possible  till  the  coming  on  of  the  true 
UJ)our.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
draught  should  be  given ;  the  patient  put 
to  b^  hot  water  applied  to  her  feet,  and 
a  warm  napkin  laia  across  the  abdomen. 
Take  of— 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .    6  drachms. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  .    1  drachm. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  .    .    ^  drachm. 

Syrup  of  saffiron ...    1  drachm. 

llaudanum     ....  30  drops ; 
Or,  Acetate  of  morphia    .    ^  gram. 

Camphor  water  .    .    •       enough   to 


make   1^   oimces.     Mix:    to  be  givn. 
directly. 

When  the  patient  rouses  from  tibe  dnp 
which  is  certain  to  follow  the  idteyanes  dC 
the  pains,  it  is  possible  labour  will  torn' 
menco  in  earnest.  The  surgeon,  howsn^ 
will  have  satisfied  himself,  before  g^viflf 
the  sedative  draught  described  aboTi^  ck 
two  of  the  most  important  feusts  oonBertKl 
with  the  whole  labour — the  conditioik  d 
the  bowels,  and  the  state  of  the  UaMr, 
for  if  either  are  distended,  the  operatiaH 
of  nature,  however  forcible  ana  n^4[ 
directed,  will  be  delay^  for  hoanTBt 
then,  these  should  require  relieving,  An 
should  be  emptied  directly  in  all  cases;  ■■ 
in  such  a  condition  as  ws  have  bMi 
describing,  even  before  giving  the  draai^ 
Napkins  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  «ri 
applied  to  the  pubic  region,  cr  a  bottbd 
hot  water,  enveloped  in  flaime],  tpfSt^ 
to  the  part,  will  generally  exdte  ihi 
bladder  to  act,  without  vesoartiBg  to  tti 
catheter ;  while  an  enema  of  warm  onri 
is  often  quite  sufficient  to  empty  tiie  logi 
bowel,  the  rectum. 

Thoi^h  nature  generally  throws  oti 
sufficient  exudation  to  keep  &e  psoMgw 
moist,  when  the  labour  ia  very  paufanirf 
these  always  become  dry  and  hoi»  nd 
then  require  to  be  often  and  freely  tatB* 
cated  with  lard,  or  some  kind  of  a  Isa 
pomatum,  a  quantity  of  which  willahnt]|f 
form  an  accompaniment  to  the  tab^ 
basket. 

In  cases  where  the  patient  is  aervM 
weak,  and  the  period  of  even  a  nataat 
labour  would  exhaust  her  streiifftii»  > 
where  either  convulsions  or  honarnags  i 
to  be  feared,  or  should  one  or  the  on* 
have  set  in,  it  becomes  the  aofgBO^ 
dut3r  to  expedite  the  labour  as  muwM 
possible.  To  effect  this  purpose,  he  wd 
give  her  the  swale,  or  ergot  61  tjbt* 
drug  whidi  possesses  the  singular  props^ 
of  acting,  within  ten  or  twenty  miakt, 
directly  on  the  womb,  causing  it  to  eo» 
tract  and  expel  its  contents.  Then  M 
certain  conditions,  however,  that  n^ 
previously  exist  before  the  secale— «xei^ 
in  special  cases — can,  or  ought  to  v 
given.  These  conditions  are, — The  wattk 
must  he  well  open,  the  lips  Ui^  ^ 
dilatable,  the  child  presenting  luUut^Jh 
the  passages  relaxed,and  no  vidlfonsa^ 
of  the  pelvis  existing. 

To  prepare  the  secale,  —  Bnae  i 
drachms  of  secale,  and  boil  it  slowlyiVip 
about  20  grains  of  carbonate  oi.aods,^ 
4  ounces — a  (quartern — of  water,  fi"** 
minutes:  strain  the  liauid.  and  to  htn  * 


minutes;  stram  the  liquid, and 
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iBMiqiftil  add  enough  sugar  to  sweeten, 
nl  a  tablespoonM  of  cin,  and  give  the 
ihmI  to  Ihe  patient  t-o  axmk  off  the  hot 
(faagbt  as  she  would  a  cup  of  coffee.  In 
tkw  minutes,  the  stronger  and  more  ex- 
ndnve  action  of  the  womb  will  show  that 
m  drax^ht  has  taken  elSect. 

Whsn  hemorriiage  attends  the  labour 
Ai  secale  must  be  giyen  directly ;  and 
AosU  it  follow  the  expulsion  of  the  after- 
ttA— whidh,  till  the  womb  closes,  there 

■  dwajrs  feax  gS, — cold  water  must  be 
pBmd  on  the  abdomen  to  promote  con- 
taetion;  or  cloths,  soaked  in  cold  lotions, 
if^ied  across  the  stomach,  while  the 
framt's  strength  is  supported  bj  brandy, 
•wimniaj  and  ether,  and  the  feet  kept  hot 
vifli  heated  bricks. 

Slhe  most  important  means,  however,  is 
^tUmg,  or  stoppin?  up  of  the  passage, 
iim»  process  is  called.  This  is  effected 
Ijtte  oiling  of  a  silk  handkerchief,  and 
fwing  the  whole  gradualt^  up  the  vagina, 
•■  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  clot  and 
fte  meat  of  the  bleeding,  or,  as  it  is  called 
ikraeh  times,  the  flooding. 

If  everything  goes  on  &vourably,  the 
Itfent  very  semom  requires  any  medicine 
-«BBept  the  sedative  draught — till  the 
Ivth  day,  when  a  mild  dose  of  castor  oil 
ibold  be  giren  to  act  on  the  bowela; 
itib  if  the  child  has  been  placed  at  the 
hsnt  from  the  first  hour,  it  is  seldom 
k%  healthy  woman,  when  common  care 
I  taken,  that  anything  will  be  required 
far  tiw  milk  or  the  breasts.  For  the 
it  of  thenaTel,  and  many  other 
it  matters  on,  this  subject,  see 
WTAwr, 

LABUiCJN  UM.  -^  A  beautiful  oma- 
Mntal  shrub,  common  to  our  grounds 
ad  gardens;  only  medicinally  worthy  of 
otiee  from  yielding  seeds  of  an  acrid  and 
rtggmely  drastic  nature,  producing,  when 
Italy  excessive  vomxtmg,  relaxation, 
ennpii^  and  the  diaracters  of  an  irritant 
ciaoo.  The  treatment,  when  they  are 
eeidentallj^  eaten,  is  to  give  an  emetic 
f  white  vitriol,  and  aftenrards  support 
ha  bodv  by  ammonia,  brandy,  and  cor- 
Sdi.    BeeFoiaoya. 

LABYEINTH.— The  name  given  by 
matrnirists  to  a  portion  of  the  internal 
in.   SeeEAX. 

LAC. — Milk,  which  see. 

lAC  AMMONIACUM.— A  mixture 
oded  the  milk  of  ammoniacum,  from  its 
iWomUing  that  fluid  in  appearance.    It 

■  prepared  by  rubbing,  slowly  and  per- 
ft(%,  down  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
■uuuuuiaeum  with  water,  till  the  whole, 
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by  steady  and  careful  trituration,  is  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  This  makes  one  of 
the  best  expectorant  mixtures  in  tiie 
Pharmacopoeia  for  coughs,  colds,  and 
hoarseness. 

LAC,  SHELL.  See  Shbll-La.c,  and 
Sbed-Lac. 

LAC,  SULPHUR.  See  Sulphue, 
Mile  op. 

LAC  HEYM A. — A  tear :  a  Latin  word, 
from  which  anatomists  have  derived  the 
term  laehrymal,  applied  to  two  small 
glands,  one  bein£^  situated  at  the  upper 
and  outer  sides  of  each  orbit,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  secrete  the  tears  for  either  eye. 
Also  the  name  of  two  bonea  which  sup- 
port the  lachrymal  glands.    See  Eye. 

LACTUCA,  OB  LACTUCAEIUM.— 
The  active  principle  of  the  garden  lettuce. 
A  narcotic  juice,  which,  on  incisions  being 
made  in  the  stalks  of  the  plant,  exudes, 
and  dries  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  all 
its  properties  it  resembles  opium,  only 
being  weaker  in  its  narcotic  effects.  Dr. 
Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  about  fifty  years 
ago  first  discovered  this  new  drug,  and 
for  many  years  it  was  <  largely  u^ed  in 
practice,  and,  being  less  exciting  than 
opiuxn,  was  better  suited  for  fevers  and 
affections  of  the  head  than  that  drug.  It 
is  now,  however,  but  seldom  used,  being 
superseded  by  morphia. 

LAMBOID,  OB  LAMBOIDAL.— The 
anatomical  name  for  one  of  the  three 
true  sutures  of  the  skull,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  Qreek  letter  L. 
This  suture  joins  the  parietal  bones  with 
the  occimtal. 

LAMJSLLA. — A  scale  or  a  plate,  from 
which  anatomists  derive  the  term  lamel- 
lated,  to  express  a  certain  structure  of 
some  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

LAirOET.— The  fine,  delicate  instru- 
ment which  surgeons  use  to  bleed  with ; 
a  double-edged,  lance-shaped  instrument, 
fixed  on  moveable  handle,  and  made  of 
different  angles,  either  acute  or  obtuse, 
according  as  the  opotatot  wishes  to  make 
a  large  or  a  small  opening  in  the  rein. 
See  BLBBDiira. 

LAPIS. — ^The  Latin  for  a  stone,  and 
a  term  still  occasionally  applied  to  <^ugs, 
as  the  laj^is  infemaliSf  or  infernal  stone, 
— a  caustic,  a  name  chiefly  appHed  to  blue- 
stone,  or  sulphate  of  copper. 

LABCH. — A  well-known  tree,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  the  pine;  the  tree, 
besides  yielding  a  common  rosin,  produces 
the  liquid  resm  known  as  Yeniee  tur- 
pentine. 

LABD.— The  fat  extracted  from  the 
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fleed  of  a  hog,  and  known  in  medicine 
as  adept  or  axungia,  used  for  making 
ointments  and  cerates. 

LAEYNGITIS.— An  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  lininc^  the 
larynx,  particularly  the  glottis  and  epi' 
glottis. 

The  8YHPTOM8  of  this  serious  disease 
are  great  constitutional  disturbance;  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  swallowing ;  a  dry, 
harsh  cou^h,  with  a  wheezing  noise  at 
every  inspiration;  the  voice  sinks  to  a 
hoarse  whisper,  and  finally  becomes  in- 
audible, the  moving  lips  lieing  the  only 
indication  of  the  patient's  speaking ;  the 
countenance  becomes  dark  and  livid,  and 
respiration  is  carried  on  with  gasping  and 
extreme  oppression,  death  by  suffocation 
terminating  the  case  unless  relieved  by 
timelv  aid. 

The  TREATMEiTT  cousists  in  hot  fomen- 
tations, blisters,  cupping,  the  hot  bath, 
an  active  employment  of  calomel  and 
opium  every  three  hours.  This  disease 
is  apt  to  terminate  in  a  state  of  chronic 
inflammation,  which  reauires  a  treatment 
analogous  to  that  of  diphtheria — caute- 
rizing the  throat,  leeches  or  counter- 
irritation  without,  and  by  a  course  of 
antimonials,  with  mercury,  internally. 

LAEYNX,  OB  THE  ORGAN  OF 
VOICE. — Tins  important  organ  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  windpipe,  and  is  composed  of  seven 
cartilages,  a  number  of  ligaments  binding 
each  together ;  four  delicate  ligamentous 
filamento,  called  the  vocal  chords;  a  series 
of  small,  slender  muscles  to  regulate  the 
play  of  the  cartilages,  and  a  number  of 
arteries,  veins,  nerVcs,  and  lymphatics. 
The  two  largest  of  the  cartilages,  the 
thyroid,  meet  in  the  front  in  a  sharp 
angle,  which,  projecting  through  the 
skm,  produce  the  prominence  known 
as  Adam* 8  apple;  within  and  behind 
these  are  situated  the  two  cricoid  and 
two  ariftenoid  cartilages,  while  across  the 
triangular  space  enclosed  are  stretched 
the  four  vocal  chords,  in  two  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  the  space  between  the 
chords  being  called  the  rima  glottis  (slit 
or  chink  of  the  glottis);  while  at  the 
angle  of  the  junction  of  the  two  thyroid 
cartilages  behind  rises  the  last  or  sevoith 
cartilage,  the  epiglottis,  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  lid,  and  in  swallowing 
covers  the  glottis,  and  prevents  any  foreign 
substance  from  entering  the  larynx,  or 
the  trachea  or  windmpe,  below  it.  See 
Digestion,  cut,  and  voice. 

XATEEITIOUS.—A  name  given  by 


physicians  to  a  dirty-zed-ooloured  pr»> 
cipitate,  sometimes  round  in  tibe  wate 
of  persons  labouring  under  disease;  m 
other  words,  a  brick-coloured  sedimsnt 
in  the  urine. 

LATISSIMUS  DOBSL  —  The  nanM 
of  a  broad,  flat  muscle  of  the  back  and 
side  of  the  thorax,  and  which,  bdnf 
inserted  into  the  arm,  has,  on  aceount  i 
its  ^preat  strength,  considerable  power  Vk 
moving  the  arm  downwards  and  btdb> 
wards,  in  the  action  preoantory  to  da* 
iivering  a  blow;  and  wnea  tlie  handi 
and  arms  are  fixed,  this  muscle  auiiti 
ereatly  in  drawing  up  the  i)ody  to  thav 
leveL 

LAUDANUM.  —  Tincture  of  opiim. 
This,  the  strongest  and/  moat  geneial^ 
used  of  all  the  preparations  of  opium,  ■ 
a  simple  spirit  solution  of  the  naraoiii. 
gum,  and  prepared  by  macerating  cfjpam, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  for  a  definite  numlMr 
of  days  in  proof  spirit,  in  the  proportiai^ 
according  to  the  London  PhanuaoopoBi^ 
of  10  drachms  of  opium  to  1  pint  ft 
spirits. 

The  properties  and  uses  of  laudanm 
will  be  fully  explained  under  the  head  of 
Opium,  which  see.  It  will  be  suffieiait 
to  say  here  that,  according  to  tbe  doia 
given,  laudanum  ^  acts  as  a  diffoafia  '' 
stimulant,  or  antispasmodic,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant, anodyne,  sedative,  and  narootki 
The  full  adult  dose  is  from  20  to  25  dropl 
as  a  sedative ;  from  7  to  10  drops,  repeated 
every  hour  or  two,  as  a  stimulant;  and 
as  an  anodyne  from  16  to  20.  LaiidsnMi 
should  never  be  given  to  infants  unleM 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  mai> 
— Professional  name,  tinctura  opii  antl 
tinctura  thebiaca, 

LAUEEL.— The  family  to  which  tUl 
well-known  plant  belongs  is  extarem^T 
numerous,  and  yields  us  some  of  onr 
most  valued  drugs,  among  which  nu^ 
be  mentioned  camphor,  cinnamon,  pnuflfi 
acid,  and  several  others. 

The  laurel  itself  is  no  longer  need  in 
medicine,  on  account  of  its  unoertaii^ 
of  action;  a  distilled  water  firom  it> 
leaves,  sometimes  used  for  cuUnary  pQ^ 
poses,  has  often  produced  the  most  dtf' 
gerous  and  even  fatal  effects,  from  tbe 
presence  in  it  of  the  principle  which  Ibnoe 
the  basis  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

LA  VENDEE.— This  aromatic,  husbj 
shrub,  the  favourite  of  our  gardens,  aop 
known  to  botanists  as  the  JjavemM* 
vera,  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  Natiuri 
order  Labiata,  and,  though  abopndiog 
in  a  warm,  aromatic  essential  oil,  is  ^7 
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md  in  <me  preparation  in  the  Pharma- 
mk,  that -or  the  compound  tincture 
ttmettra  lavandula  eomponta),  Laren- 
HT  it  ehieflj  enmloyea  to  produce  an 
dcfut  and  refreshing  perfume,  a  spiritu- 
Mi  Mdution  of  the  ou,  with  musk  and 
•tiHr  scents,  in  the  compound  known  as 
Inmder  water. 

IRie  onnpound  tincture  is  used  as  a 
iftDDlant^  in  doses  of  from  16  to  30 
(In|is,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
■Itolatile,  ammonia,  and  ether. 

Hie  dried  strips  of  Uvendor,  when 
toa^  form  an  agreeable  and  useful 
finii^Qn  in,  an  invalid's  chamber,  and 
aett  in  a  measure,  as  a  disinfectant. 

LAVEMENT.— A  French  word,  sig- 
B^fing  an  injection  or  enema,  whether 
CBBDOfled  of  simple  warm  water,  or  of 
|nd,  lalts,  oil,  or  other  cathartic  sub- 
itnees. 

LAXATIVES.— A  ckss  of  medicines 
lUch  act  mildly  on  the  bowels ;  stronger 
ftm  aperients,  and  less  active  than  pur- 
f&ru.  Aperients  and  purgatives  may 
Nnade  laxatives  by  enlarging  or  modify- 

2  the  dose.  Treacle,  honey,  manna, 
confection  of  senna,  or  the  lenitive 
Aetnary,  are  among  a  few  of  the  simple 
Wives. 

LAZABETTO.— An  isolated  building 
^  ande  for  the  reception  of  goods  and 
fOMns  for  tiie  performance  of  quarantine. 
4iiBitarium,  where  passengers  and  crews 
iQiriag  from  suspected  ports  are  obliged 
b  nmain  for,  on  some  occasions,  forty 
^1,  under  the  surveillance  of  proper 
mLoea,  If,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
ime,  no  illness  has  taken  place  of  a 
HtUgnant  character,  a  clean  bill  of  health 
■  given,  the  company  is  declared  to  be 
lOn-affected,  and  allowed  to  mingle 
fkh.  their  ftiends  and  quit  their  irksome 
liion. 

LEAD. — Plumbum,  Though  one  of 
be  most  useful  of  all  the  metals  in  the 
Hs,and  forming,  with  the  adds,  prepara- 
kms  and  pigments  of  the  most  opposite 
oloors  and  properties,  only  one  of  its 
•ompounds  is  used  in  medicine,  namely, 
lie  acetate  (aeetas  plumbi,  or  sugar  of 
Bad),  formerly  called  aaccharum  satumi, 
^  the  sugar  of  satum,  the  alchemists 
(E&ving  the  name  of  satum  to  lead  from 
tta  gravity,  as  that  of  mercury  to  quick- 
nlver  for  its  subtle  properties. 

AU  the  preparations  of  lead  arc  active 
poimu,  producing  paralvsis,  and  affect- 
ing eren  those  vmo  work  in  the  mines, 
^  lie. employed  in  smelting  its  ores, 
^taang  a  nodding   palsy,  or  sonstant 


tremor    of    the    limbs    or    hands.     See 
SuQAB  OF  Lead,  Poisoirs,  Colica  Pic- 

TONUM. 

LEAMINGTON  SPAS.— The  waters 
of  these  medicinal  springs  are  purely 
saline,  their  efficacy  depending  on  the 
soda  and  magnesia,  in  the  form  of  muriate, 
carbonate,  or  sulphate,  which  they  hold 
in  solution. 

The  cases  in  which  the  Leamington 
waters  are  most  beneficial  are  old  stand- 
ing stomachic  derangements,  gout,  and 
liver  affections  of  a  chronic  character. 
See  MiNESAL  Watebs. 

LEECH. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  reptile;  that,  however,  which  is 
employed  for  medical  purposes  is  known 
as  the  hirudo  medicinaliSt  and  though 
found  in  the  ponds  and  waters  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  the  best  and  healthiest 
have  been  for  many  years  brought  from 
Sweden,  though  many  ports  of  Germany 
now  produce  tnem ;  indeed  they  may  be 
bred  in  any  natural  or  artificial  tank, 
pond,  or  reservoir  properly  prepared. 

The  construction  of  the  leech,  and  its 
adaptability  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended  by  nature,  is  most  singular;  the 
broad  extremity,  or  tail,  is  supplied  with 
a  circular  disc,  which  acts  hke  a  boy's 
sucker,  and  is  the  means  by  which  the 
animal  attaches  itself  to  the  object  on 
which  it  intends  to  feed ;  the  narrow  and 
sharp  extremity  is  furnished  with  a  trian- 
gular mouth  of  three  jaws,  each  supplied 
with  a  row  of  minute  teeth,  with  which 
it  perforates  the  skin,  and  by  means  of  its 
peculiar  construction  forming  a  vacuum, 
into  which  the  blood  from  the  small  vessels 
instantly  mounts  as  into  a  cupping-glass ; 
and  as  the  whole  length  of  the  body  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  celb,  as  soon  as  the  first 
receptacle  is  filled,  the  food  or  blood  passes 
into  the  next  cell,  leaving  the  first  to  be 
again  distended,  by  which  time  the  con- 
tents of  the  second  have  been  passed  to 
the 'third,  and  so  on  till  every  cell,  from 
tail  to  mouth,  is  filled,  when  the  gorged 
animal  relinquishes  its  hold,  for  a  moment 
hangs  by  its  sucker,  and  then  drops  off, 
and  lies  passive  till  the  contents  of  its 
series  of  stomachs  have  been  digested; 
the  better  to  effect  which,  the  leech  gone- 
rally  vomits  a  portion  of  its  gluttonous 
meal.  Leeches  are  very  fastidious,  and 
even  though  in  health  and  vigorous  for  a 
meal,  will  not  bite  if  the  part  offered  to 
them  is  in  the  least  dirty  or  impure ;  the 
skin,  therefore,  must  be  always  well 
washed  before  applying  the  leech.  "With 
every  precaution,  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
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most  difficult  to  xnako  leeches  bite,  or  fix 
on  the  spot  required,  and  hours  «re 
often  expended  in  the  fruitless  task  of 
cndeayouring  to  make  them  do  so.  A 
scratch  with  a  pin,  the  point  of  the  lancet, 
or  a  penknife,  by  removing  the  outer 
cuticle,  will,  however,  induce  them  to  bite 
instantly,  especially  if  the  slightest  exuda- 
tion of  blood  takes  place.  When  persons 
do  not  like  to  submit  to  such  a  scarify- 
ing: process,  by  dropping  the  leeches  into 
a  little  porteTf  or  water  with  a  few  drops 
of  bitter  tincture  added,  then  taking  them 
out,  and  letting  them  crawl  on  a  dry 
cloth  for  a  few  minutes,  will  cause  them 
to  bite  immediately.  Some  persons  apply 
salt  to  the  mouths  of  the  gorged  leeches, 
to  njake  them  emit  the  blood;  this  is  a 
very  bad  plan ;  the  best  method  is,  imme- 
diately they  fall  ofiP,  to  grasp  the  tail  of 
each  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  with  the  right,  draw  the  leech 
through  the  fingers :  when  all  the  blood 
Las  been  expelled,  the  animal  should  be 
put  in  a  basin  of  clean  water.  If  this 
plan  is  pursued  properly,  one  leech  may 
be  made  to  bite  for  five  or  six  times  in 
rapid  succession,  merely  smearing  the 
part  where  it  is  desired  to  fix  it,  with  the 
blood  oozing  from  the  first  bite,  and  after 
the  third  application,  dropping  it  for  a 
minute  in  porter,  or  some  slightly  bitter 
mixture.  With  ordinary  care,  three 
leeches  may  at  any  time  be  made  to  do  the 
duty  of  a  dozen.  Applying  milk  or  cream 
to  the  part  is  quite  unnecessary ;  let  the 
place  be  clean,  free  from  hairs,  and  nothing 
else  is  required.  To  avoid  much  handling, 
glasses  have  been  made,  called  leech- 
glasses,  into  which  they  are  slipped,  the 
mouth  protruding  from  a  small  opening 
at  the  end,  this  being  held  above  the 

{)lace  selected  for  the  application  of  the 
eech,  the  animal,  having  no  escape,  fixes 
at  once.  The  amount  of  blood  each  leech 
abstracts,  with  what  is  exuded  afterwards 
by  the  aid  of  warm  water,  is  between 
three  drachms  and  half  an  ounce ;  a  good- 
sized  leech  may  contain  from  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  and  a  half. 

In  applying  leeches  on  infants,  care 
should  be  taken  always  to  select  a  ^ot 
over  a  hone,  where,  in  case  of  necessity, 
pressure  could  be  established  should  the 
after  bleeding  be  difficult  to  stop.  With 
adults,  this  can  generally  be  effected  by 
wetting  a  piece  of  lint  with  extract  of 
lead,  or  by  sprinkling  a  little  powdered 
alum  over  the  bites,  or  by,  in  extreme 
cases,  touching  the  openings  with  caustic ; 
but  whenever  practicable,  pressure,  either 


by  the  fingevs  or  a  bandage,  it  should  1» 
rememberod,  is  the  best  and  most  natimd 
way  of  stoppiDg  the  hemorrhage  firam' 
leech  bites. 

LEEK.— The  Allium  porrum.    Tfas, 
well-known  eulinary  vogetable,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  onion  family,  possesses  maaj^ 
of  the  properties  commcm  to  the  ardor  w  . 
which  it  belongs,  besides  some  pecoliif 
to  itself,  but  is  now  almost  excluded  from 
the  practice  of  physic  as  a  medicdnal  agen^^ 
though  in  many  respects  far  superior  to 
either  the  onion  <nr  the  garlic    Indepfli- 
dent  of  its  excellent  qualities  as  an  iogr^ 
dient  in  broths  and  other  culinary  pie* 
parations,  the  leek  acts  on  the  syBtem  M. 
a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  expeetarant; 
for  which  latter  purpose  particularly,  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of  nuui*' 
lage  contained  in  the  plant,  it  is  admh:i^ 
adapted,  especiallv  when  stewed  in  m3^ 
and  taken  at  bedtime.    The  only  piepik 
ration  in  which  the  leek  is  now  emplojaC' 
medicinally  is  an  ointment,  applied  mr '; 
temally  as  a  stimulant  to  old  glandidir 
tumours,  swelling  of  the  joints,  and  as  a 
discutient  generdly.  ' ' 

LEG.— The  lower  half  of  the  inferior  [ 
extremity,  extending  from  the  knee  to  tl»  ' 
ankle-joint,  and  includes  the  Hbia  aaS 
fibulctf  or  bones  proper  to  the  leg,  and  A» 
kneecap,  or  jpatella,  besides  the  masdN^ 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  articular  ixae^ 
ments,  and  the  skin. 

Besides  the  ordinary  accidents  of  IXf? 
location  and  Fracture  (which  see),  thekp 
on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  heii^ 
or  circulation,  is  liable  to  frestbitei,  iBr ' 
flammations,  ulcers,  and  seveatal  kinds  <l 
diseases  and  affections. 

The  most  important  and  singular  &eiM 
to  which  the  hmb,  however,  is  liaU^iii^ 
sudden  swelling,  attacldng  females  final 
between  twelve  hours  and  seven  dayi  aflC^ 
confinement.    This  disease,  known  pio* 
fessionally  as  phlegmaMa  dolens,  and  eoa> 
monly  as  the  swelled  or  tohUe  2^|i^ 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  dbdid  MMt 
birth,  or  during  the  progress  of  the  IsIkma 
on  the  lymphatics,  inducing  a  tozpidxtr  » ^ 
the  vessels,  which  eventuates  in  a  ^vuBi^j 
odematous  state  of  the  entire  limb,  finiB 
the  groin  to  ihe  ankle,  though  mordptf*  ^ 
ticukriy  affecting  the  leg  proper.    WJ 
extreme   pain   and   heat  attending  ttt 
dropsical  appearance  of  the  limb  has  A* ; 
!  duced  surgeons  to  give  the  affection  tii0  i 
I  name  of  Phlegmasia  Dolens.    This  disetv 
i  is  attended  b^  a  large  amount  of  fM^  , 
I  irritation,    thirst,    a   white    and  coated  { 
>  tongue,  and  a  quick  but  feeble  pulse. 
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She  ZBX1.TMBHT  oonnflts  of  saline  dia- 
hontM»  opium,  and  ealomel ;  the  ap»pli- 
itioB  of  laeohef  and  warm  fomentations 
I  HiB  part ;  at  the  same  time,  the  diet 
out  be  faiinaoeoufl  and  unexciting,  and 
hr  tlie  subsidence  of  the  swelling  and 
liiiiiiilinn,  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  with 
■  aiiieial  acids,  and  exercise,  must  be 
qlofod,  with  gentle  Motion,  or  the  use 
F  a  euient  of  nuld  electricity  daily 
wimA  the  part. 

WTTKINOUS  PLANTS.  SeeLsir. 
u. 

LKlCONw— The  CitruB  ammunis,  or  the 
■nm  kmon.  This  useful  fruit^  a  na- 
mcf  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north 
(Aftka,  if  not  only  used  for  culinary 
■ipoMi,  but  is  extensiyely  employed  as 
iMfiesl  agent  of  great  value. 
IfiDiCAii  Uses  ajtd  PBEPABATioirs. 
^the  medical  properties  possessed  by 
bknuRi  derive  theur  efficacy  from  the 
iwfiiiilj  of  the  acid  juice  it  so  largely 
Mbm,— properties  shared  in,  but  not 
lifte  same  fflctent,  by  all  the  funily  of 
I  plants,  especially  the  orange 


Ik  prc^ierties  of  the  lemon  reside  in 
lijiiee,  or  in  the  citric  acid  it  contains. 
Ufem  juice,  or  citric  acid,  which  is  its 
■fatB  principle,  acts  on  the  ffTstem  aa  a 
W|^  stomachic,  diaphoretic,  antiscor- 
W^  ttid  antiseptic,  and  forms  the  basis 
'iBiaal  refreshing  beverages  and  effer- 
KMhg  drinks.  Tl^  only  preparations  of 
vlamon  used  in  medicine  are  the  dry 
Htiie  fresh  juice,  and  its  active  prin- 
n  die  citric  add. 

46  peel,  or  cortex  Ivmonia^  is  some- 
><i  ind  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  with 
fiiiiout  soda,  or  some  bitter  barl^  as  a 
*B  and  stomachic,  and  enters  into  the 
position  of  some  bitter  infusions  and 
^om.  An  essential  oil,  obtained  in 
|l  quantities  from  the  fresh  rind-^ 
^  Umom9—ia  never  used  as  a  medi- 
\  befaig  solely  employed  for  the  purpose 


^p6BAuue. 
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recent  or  freshly  expressed  juice 
^  lemon  is  used  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
Badly  in  that  once  formidable  disease, 

ioiayj,  for  which,  both  as  a  ]pre- 
tife  and  corrective,  it  acts  as  a  spe^c, 

doM  beinff  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
■tttelNXmfiu  twice  a  day,  taken  with 
nffiaency    of    sugar    to    overcome 

mtflDBe  acidity.  In  this  state,  the 
>  juice,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate 
lotesi  dissolved  in  water,  forms  both 

cffarfMdng  draught  and  a  dia- 
niie* 
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In  some  conditions  of  eout,  particularly 
where  there  is  a  large  a^)08it  of  chalky 
concretions,  the  lemon  Juice,  taken  fresh 
three  times  a  day,  is  onen  attended  with 
great  success.  See  LncB  Juice,  and 
OiTEic  Acid 

LEMONADE.— A  cool  and  ffrateful 
beverage,  used  as  a  refreshing  £ink  in 
hot  weather,  and  as  a  refrigerating  dilu- 
ent in  cases  of  fever  or  iUness. 

There  are  many  methods  of  preparing 
this  simple  and  agreeable  species  of 
sherbet.  The  most  approved  plan  is  to 
infuse  the  rind  of  twenty-four  lemons, 
cut  thin,  for  some  hours,  in  six  quarts  of 
boilin?  water,  first  extracting  a  part  of 
the  oil  by  rubbing  a  few  lumps  of  tusax 
over  the  peel,  and  infusing  them  with 
the  rind.  The  juice  of  the  lemons  is  then 
to  be  squeezed  into  a  bowl,  and  mixed 
with  one  and  a  half  poimds  of  lump 
sugar.  The  infusion  is  next  to  be  mixea 
with  the  sweetened  juice,  and  the  whole 
strained    and    bottled    for    use.       See 

LEMON,  SALTS  OE.— The  article 
vended  under  this  name  as  a  detergent, 
to  remove  ink-spots  and  stains,  is  the 
powder  of  a  salt  obtained  from  the  sorrel 
plant — the  Sal  <iceto8ella,~~o{ten  mixed 
with  tartaric  acid,  and  stiU  more  fre- 
quently with  oxalic  acid.  As  there  is  no 
lemon  whatever,  or  any  trace  of  citric 
acid,  in  this  salt,  care  should  be  taken 
never  to  use  it  for  medical  or  culinary 
purposes,  as  the  substance,  under  any 
circumstance,  is  certain  to  contain  a  large 
portion  of  poisonous  matter. 

LENITIVE.— A  gentle  aperient. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUAEY.  —  The 
compound  confection  of  senna.  A  sub- 
stance made  with  powdered  senna  leaves, 
stewed  with  prunes,  sugar,  and  some 
spices,  the  whol^  when  properly  prepared, 
beinff  of  the  consistence  of  a  preserve, 
and  looking  and  tasting  not  unlike  one. 
The  dose  is  from  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls, 
eaten  like  a  jam.    See  Sehva. 

LITNS. — A  species  of  prism  for  con- 
verting into  a  focus  the  rays  of  light.  In 
anatomy,  the  lens  is  the  crystalline 
humour  of  the  eye,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  axis  of  vision,  and  has  the  power  of 
drawing  into  one  point  the  rays  of  light. 
See  Eye. 

LENTILS. — ^A  common  name,  applied 
to  all  leguminous  plants,  or  pulses,  or 
all  podded  vegetables  of  the  pea  or  bean 
family  which  are  used  for  food.  In  Franco 
and  the  south  of  Europe  the  word  is 
employed  to  express  a  small  species  of 
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ban  plknt.  verj  largfel;  UMd  •*  a  food, 
both  boiled  u  &  vegeuMe  uid  nude  into  | 
■  bread,  when  dried  uid  powdered.  Froni , 
the  fsot  of  all  leutila  containing  ■  laiga 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  they  are  regarded 
41  tiighlj  niitritioui,  their  proiiiaate 
principles  consisting  of  gtotch,  gum,  alba- 
men,  BUgor,  mineral  photp^tea,  irood; 
fibre,  ai^  water.  The  powder  of  tbe 
lentil  fonni  a  large  proportion  of  the 
uiTalid  food  kaowa  ar  '"" 
Aiabica.     Bee  IkvalID, 


I    BcTalen 


which  >e_. 

LEPBA,  LEPE08T.— Tbe  diseaw 
known  in  Bibhcal  writings  hj  this  name, 
and  which  was  regarded  with  such  disguet 
md  dread,  that  the  afflicted  were,  to  s 
certain  extent,  diiorced  from  all  human 
ties  and  sympathy  i  the  bouses  they  in- 
habited razed  to  the  ground ;  the  very 
triclcB  and  earth  used  in  their  construction 
reduced  to  powder,  consumed  by  fire,  and 
then  carried  far  from  all  habiCatiooi,  and 
there  flung  to  the  winds,  or  cast  on  the 
waters,— this  oncc-fatal  pest  seems,  in  the 
lanse  of  centuries,  to  have  died  out,  or 
IB  the  only  affection  n< 

M  of  the 
peonliar  soaly  eruption  of  the 
which  the  name  of  lapra  is  giTen.     Bee 
BiiiT,  DiiEABEB  OP.    Whether  the  disease 


which  formi  the  basis  of  ao  many  eeiioa 
aflbctions,  and  that  national  aoour^  ea^ 
^uiiplum,  and  uuivenallj  known  as  K10> 
rou,  is  the  modem  form  andTarietyrf 
teprosj,  is  a  subject  of  interaatiiig  iaqoiif 
to  the  scientific  phyiician. 

LEBION.— A  surreal  tenn  ftr  or 
structural  hurt  or  injury  to  an  iatmi' 
organ.  Any  wound,  breach,  ot  Jem  d 
Bubstanee,  caused  by  disease,  or  swilal ' 
to  a  part,  is  called  a  lenon. 

LETHABQY.— A  dull,  mmutow silk. 
of  the  mind ;  a  prolonged  conditiaB  d'  * 
coma.    A  condiUon  of  the  of  ""- 

depending  upon  so 
brain,  by  which  tl 
cessively  charged 

partial  or  complete  state  of  apofdeij.  k 
symptom  of  many  forms  of  diseasa.  B* 
CoHi,  Apoplbxt. 

LETTUCE    (torfuas  ««M).-n_ 
well'kaown  salad  is,  in  a  medical  pUBttl    - 
view,  chiefly  remarkable  fram  ""■'■■■■^ 
a  large  quantity  of  a  milkj  jaic^  «ii4   3 
on  exposure  to  die  air,  beeomei ef  \«Kf 
sistency  resembling  cobUei'i 
ing    a  narcotio    extract    poussdng  Hi    ^ 
'  propertiea  of  opium  in  all  ita  rlisnirtd    s 
only  lerj  much  mi"  ' 


about  the  beginoing  of  this  ce 
Lacicoa.  It  is  oa  aceount  of  tbsM 
dundancy  of  this  eubetance  in  Um  Ma 
that  the  sedatiTe  effect  is  oiperieDMdt 
those  who  eat  largely  of  the  plant.  ■ 

LEUCOUA.  —  White  apeda  i>  i 
eye.  Among  surgeons  this  is  rAgo^ 
as  a  diseaiad  slate  of  the  lymjdiWHI 
tbe  homy  cOTcring,  resulting  in  I 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  frequently  tdl 

Bcarjia  recommends,  ai  a  core  ft*  M 
condition  of  tbe  organ,  a  lotion  <s  ql 
water,  made  by  dinolring  2  tenipkil 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  »«1  amaioriM  ' 
and  4.  grains  of  the  acetate  of  toff  ■ 
(rerdigns),  in  8  ouncea  of  liuu  ina  ■ 
letting  it  stand  for  twenty-fbar  hM  = 
and  then  straining,  —  the  dear  tifri  ■ 
being  used  three  tunes  a  day,  and  jr^ 
severed  in  for  several  months. 

LEUCOKBHCEA.— The  flow  n  ^ 
charge  of  a  white,  gUirj  fluid  ft 
vagina,  —  the    Wlute^  —  profta 
known    as    Fluor    Albua.      Sea   WW 

DlBBlSEB    OP. 

LEVATOa.— A  lifter  u; 
applied  by  anatomists  to  su 
lift  up  01  open  a  part  of  the  body,  n 
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the  nmscles  which  open  the  eyelid-— 
•for  ocuH;  the  levator  anguli  oris, 
the  eknratoEr  of  the  angle  or  comer  of 
\  moatli ;  and  levator  ani.  The  opposite 
ofmuBcles  are  called  depressors, 
LSVIGATION.— Seducing  substances 
i  fine  powder  by  means  of  friction  and 
ter.  The  artide  is  laid  on  a  smooth 
b  of  marble,  and  bj  means  of  a  kind 
flat-headed  pestle,  called  a  muller,  and 
I  addition  of  water,  is  rubbed  into  a 
ooth  paste.  This  process  is  only  used 
preparing  a  few  earthy  salts  and 
meal  oxides,  or  for  mixing  paints  with 
or  water  by  painters. 
LEY.I — A  strong  solution  of  any  alkali 
vater ;  a  liativium, 

LICHEN.  —  A  name  applied  to  an 
q>tiTe  disease  of  the  skin.  See  Skin, 
MAgBS  or. 

LICHEN. — The  botanical  name  for 
■tea  of  all  kinds,  or  the  cryptogamous 
mij  of  plants,  or  Alga,    See  Icelaitd 


LIFE,  ANIMAL,  consists  in  the 
{olar  and  healthy  performance  of  all 
»  functions  of  the  body ;  and  though 
x>  of  these  are  called  vital  functions, 
b  action  of  one  is  so  necessary  to  the 
ker,  that  neither  can  be  wholly  sus- 
■ded  for  the  shortest  space  or  time 
iUiofat  an  immediate  cessation  of  one 
id  all  of  those  operations  of  nature 
iMtituting  what  is  known  as  functional 

The  heart,  lungs,  brain,  stomach,  liyer, 
dncTB,  and  pancreas,  with  the  skin  and 
■goe,  constitute  the  chain  of  important 
gana,  or  liying  laboratories,  in  which, 
'  by  the  power  of  which,  the  several 
Mt  offices  of  life  are  performed.  Of 
•  fljBtem  of  inferior  or  assistant  organ- 
■tioii,  resulting  in  chylification,  lacta- 
QB,  uid  the  salivary  and  lymphatic 
irieinfl,  with  a  few  others,  making  up 
1  tiie  direct  and  collateral  operations  of 
IB  *"^'"*1  body,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
>  i|>eak  further  in  the  present  article. 
BJ  one  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
heUier  belonging  to  the  first  or  to  the 
leond  system  (except  two),  may  have 
tfir  operations  suspended,  or,  in  other 
otdi^  thrown  out  of  gear,  or  their  work- 
m  fkinetions  completely  arrested,  for  an 
definite  period  of  minutes,  or  probably, 
L  fff**»^"  cases,  for  hours,  without  check- 
)g  the  harmony  of  life:  but  with  the 
mri  or  the  Iwngs  t^e  case  is  different ; 
r  if  the  action  of  either  is  completely 
Hpended  for  a  space  not  longer  than 
ro  minutes,  the  olood  in  one  instance 
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wiU  coagulate  in  the  vessels  of  the  body ; 
in  the  other,  the  lungs  will  lose  the 
power  of  transmitting  oxygen  to  the 
blood :  in  either  case  death  is  the  result, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
whether  by  coagulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels,  or  by  the  cuttin?  off  of  the 
oxygen  from  that  fluid.  The  blood  is 
called  a  vital  fluid,  not  only  because  it 
performs  a  vital  function,  but  because  it 
IS  a  vital  or  living  jluid:  that  vitidity, 
however,  only  exists  so  long  as  the  blood 
is  in  motion;  the  moment  it  ceases  to 
move  it  loses  its  integrity,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  coagulated  and  become  a  clot 
it  is  dead.  The  number  of  seconds  re- 
quired to  coagulate  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  time 
requisite  to  deprive  the  blood  of  its  oxygen 
in  the  lungs. 

Though  respiration  and  circulation  are 
esteemed  as  the  strictly  vital  functions, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a  third 
undiscovered  principle,  if  not  the  specific 
stimulant  of  both, — an  agent  generated, 
Uke  animal  heat,  from  the  two  functions 
referred  to,  and  while  in  full  operation. 

That  that  principle  is  electricity,  in 
some  form  or  other,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  conclude ;  and  modem  investi- 
gation seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
such  streams  of  electrical  or  magnetic 
power  are  constantly  generated  in  the 
human  system  by  an  action  between  the 
salts  of  the  blood,  the  intervening  cellular 
tissue  of  the  lungs,  the  carbon,  and  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Whether  this  principle  —  the  motive 
power  of  the  whole  frame,  and  the  vis 
vitcB  of  the  old  philosophers — was  a  mys- 
terious agent  imparted  to  man  at  his 
birth,  and  vaguely  denominated  the  soul, 
or  is  but  an  external  element  drawn  into 
the  system  from  the  physical  world;  or, 
finally,  whether  the  theory  now  broached 
of  its  beinff  the  first  great  vital  principle, 
generated  by  ceaseless  increments  from 
the  other  two,  and,  by  the  potency  of  its 
influence  on  the  frame,  serving,  like  a 
chronometer,  to  keep  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  the  body  in  harmony  and 
time,  is  a  subject  hitherto  of  profitless 
speculation,  but  one  that  may  hereafter 
become  a  theme  of  fruitful  and  beneficial 
inquiry. 

To  enter  upon  the  question  of  what  is 
life  in  a  physiological  sense  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  work  like  this;  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  conclusion,  if  we  say  that 
life  depends  on  irritation,  and  that  irrita- 
tion is  the  distinguishing  principle b^t^^^n 
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organic  andinorgaxuciiiatter,or  between  an 
orenanized  body aadan inorganic  substance. 

XiaAMENT.— The  name  of  a  par- 
ticnlarly  tongb,  elastic,  fibrous  substance 
or  texture  among  the  solids  of  the  animal 
body.  Ligaments,  sometimes  called 
tendons  or  sinews,  are  of  yarious  sizes, 
shapes,  and  thicknesses:  thus,  when 
thinly  expanded,  like  the  inner  skin  that 
enyelops  the  different  sections  of  an 
orange,  it  is  called  a  ligamentous  sheath, 
and  coyers  each  muscle  of  the  body  in  a 
separate  inyesture ;  when  bound  together 
in  bundles  of  white,  glistening  threads, 
and  foiming  the  two  extremities  of  a 
muscle,  it  is  called  a  tendon  or  sinew,  the 
substance  commonly  known  as  paxwax; 
the  upper  tendon  serying  for  the  origin 
of  the  muscle,  or  its  place  of  attachment, 
and  the  lower,  and  always  the  longer,  for 
its  insertion. 

The  next  important  use  of  ligaments 
is  to  bind  one  bone  to  another,  and  all 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton  together ;  they 
also  connect  cartilages  with  bones,  as 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  false  ribs 
with  the  continuation  of  the  breast-bone. 
The  manner  in  which  the  yarious  bones 
are  indiyidually  connected  with  each 
other,  more  particularly  those  composing 
perfect  and  imperfect  joints,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  proyisions  in  the  human 
anatomy,  combining  both  strength  and 
neatness. 

The  third  general  use  of  ligaments  is 
when  they  are  expanded  in  fibrous  layers, 
like  parchment,  to  close  up  large  apertures 
across  bones,  as  in  the  pelvis^  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  organs  within.  Liga- 
ments are  round  or  flat,  broad  or  narrow, 
and  are  named  sometunes  according  to 
their  shape,  very  frequently  after  their 
position,  and  sometmies  firom  some 
speciality  of  their  duty ;  or  else  the^  are 
called  after  the  name  of  some  distinguished 
anatomist,  as  Topart^s  ligament. 

LIGATUEE.— Any  tight-fittinff  string 
or  cord;  a  term  in  surgery  implying  a 
thread  tied  round  a  bleeding  artery  \  a 
bandage;  a  tape  drawn  tightly  round  a 
limb,  to  stop  the  circulation  in  the  main 
artei^,  like  a  towmiqueti  or  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  some  vtrt^,  as  from  a 
reptile's  sting.  Ligatures  for  arteries  are 
generally  fibres  of  strong,  fine  silk,  or 
unbleached  thread. 

A  very  fine,  ductile,  metallic  thread, 
generally  of  sUver,  has  been  much  used 
«f  late  years,  though  for  all  practical 
pniposes  the  silk  fibre  is  quite  sumcient. 

XIGJEfrWING,  DAK  GEE  YB-OM.— 


Though  eyexT  one  is  fully  aware  of  'Sm 
power  and  aestroctiyenefls  of  hghtmai^ 
few  persons,  comparatiyely  speakiab 
know  how  best  to  avoid  the  pcMsid» 
danger  when  exposed  to,  or  orertikeB 
by,  a  thunderstorm;  and  still  femr 
pause  to  exercise  the  commonest  judf- 
ment  in  reflecting  on  the  actual  risk  tMj 
too  often  run  in  selecting  a  place  of  reAigt 
under  such  circumstances.    ' 

Places  to  be  Avoided. — ^Anapproa^ 
ing  thunderstorm  can  generally  be  fti^ 
torn  with  accuracy  by  persons  aceastoBMl 
to  observe  the  state  (n  the  heavens,  aal 
minutely  study  the  external  aspect  fli 
nature,  while  a  perusal  of  the  guM  nd 
thermometer  will  always  give  the  sdentSe 
student  a  timely  forelmowledgeof  oonnifl 
events.  But  to  the  generality  of  peeglik 
storms  of  this  nature  burst  upon  tlMB 
unanticipated,  and  if  encountered  in  tti 
streets  of  a  town  or  the  open  oountij,  tti 
only  misfortune  apprehended  is  a  wettim 
of  their  garments  more  or  less  sefim 
while,  ignoring  the  lightning,  and  ttptk 
ing  the  rain  as  the  only  danger  cf  I 
thunderstorm,  th^  rush  to  the  nesn^ 
point  if  it  can  afford  only  a  pntifl 
protection  from  the  shower,  withoi^ 
bestowing  a  thought  upon  the,^2<iMn  fll 
the  place,  so  long  as  it  will  supply  Ab 
purpose  of  a  temporary  umbrella,  it  MM 
often  the  very  situation  they  should  doh 
carefrdly  avoid. 

How  greatly  might   the   number  of 
deaths    be    decreased    which    anmuJlf] 
result  frt)m  lightning  if  every  one 
or  those  who  knew  would  only 
at  the  right  time,  the  following 
facts, — tluit  lightning  is  only  ele 
highly  concentrated,  and  that  theie 
agents  which  attract  it,  and  others  tHM 
repeloK  cut  off  its  contact, — in  other  mx^ 
condw^rs  and  wm'Conductors  ! 

Foremost  among  the  eondMcton  A 
attractors  of  lie^htning  are  TBsn 
vegetables  of  all  kinds;  metals,  pv* 
ticularly  when  bright ;  and  WAflfc 
Among  the  noh-conmictors,  or  repdtaH" 
are  glaes,  silk,  wool,  and  TSATEm 
when  dry. 

With  this  knowledge — and  tbounadi 
possess  it — ^it  seems  like  an  actual  eoortb^ 
of  danger  when  persons  foolidily  ' 
negligently  place  themselves  imder  M 
for  a  shelter  during  rain  and  lightna^ 

The  ancients  had  a  belief  that  eertoi' 

trees,  particularly^tiie  laurel,  were  !■ 

actual   protection  frt>m   lightnmg;  b* 

has   faith   in  the  non-conduetme  ^ 

i  pectiea  of  that  classic  tree  entireff  diet 
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;  ftiU,  with  the  known  contrary 
i  all  other  members  of  the  rege- 
ingdom,  no  one  is  justified  in 
attempting  the  experiment,  but 
it  once  EToid  the  laurel,  and  every 
ish,  or  hedge  whose  boughs  or 
may  offer  a  covering  or  a  shield 
lownward  or  oblique  direction  of 

lendent  of  their  inherent  conduct- 

rrties,  trees  or  fences,  when 
with  water,  are  rendered  even 
uigerous  than  when  dry.  Por 
e  reason,  boat-houses,  cart-lodges, 
I  huts  with  thatched  roofs  are  to 
illy  shunned,  both  because  they 
etable,  and  in  a  storm  retain  a 
aount  of  water.  The  margin  of  a 
Kmd,  river,  or  even  a  pool  collected 
le  fiedling  rain,  should  also  be 
if  any  temporary  shelt^  should  be 
lear  such  accumulations  of  water. 
>wns,  dooT'St^ps,  the  mouths  of 
courts,    or    archtoaj/s,    or    any 

open  at  both  ends,  is  very  dan- 
Whether  in  town  or  countary, 

as  a  thunderstorm  breaks  over 
il  pedestrians,  as  a  matter  of 
)  precaution,  whether  ladies  or 
ten,  should  put  out  of  sight  all 
hams,  seals,  or  metallic  articles 
&om  their  glitter,  to  attract  the 
ig  if  left  exposed  at  the  side  or 
it  pocket,  a  danger  which,  since 
iring  of  so  much  steel  crinoline, 
aomot  be  too  careful  to  avoid, 
same  time  that  the  watch-chain 

oat  of  view,  the  umbrella,  if 
d  on  wire,  and  having  a  bright 
should  be  put  down,  the  £9nde 

with  mud,  and  the  whole  used 
Iking-stick,  rather  than  incur  <the 
of  keeping  off  the  rain  by  walking 
I  superior  kind  of  lightning  con- 

ng  taken  such  general  and  per- 
recautions,  the  individual  should 
the  centre  of  the  road,  and  walk 
1  despatch  to  the  nearest  house; 
at  is  too  far  to  be  reacked,  stand 
pen  field  or  road  till  the  subsidence 
strarm,  regarding  the  wetting  as 
oonsequenee  th^  the  danger  of 
:  the  lightning  under  such  de- 
-«are  being  always  taken  not  to 
Bar  trees,  water,  or  an  iron  fencing. 
;autiohs  to  bb  Takbit. — When 
9,  the  safest  jpart  of  a  house  during 
tdentorm  is  the  cellar,  but  at 
istance  from  the  walls, — the  pro- 
being,  that  should  the  house  be 

r 


struck,  the  electric. fluid  will  be  diffused, 
and  pass  off  by  some  of  the  metallic  con- 
ductors it  would  meet  in  its  way  down, 
and  finally  escape  before  it  could  reach 
the  basement. 

If  the  cellar  is  not  attainable,  a  room 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  the  centre 
of  the  room,  should  be  selected,  when,  the 
£re-irons  having  been  covered  with  the 
hearthrug,  and  any  other  bright  article 
removed  or  covered,  the  hair  squabs  firom 
the  sofa  should  be  laid  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  on  these  one  or  more  chairs 
placed  for  the  aooommodatioin  of  the 
members  of  the  fiunily,  who,  tiius  removed 
from  contact  with  the  walls  and  the  danger 
of  bell-wiree^  will,  by  sitting  on  or  above 
the  hair  mattress,  be  isolated  &om  the 
groimd  or  any  conducting  agent.  A  still 
more  perfect  isolation  may  be  effectMl  by 
placing  four  or  eight  common  wine  bottles 
m  the  centre  of  the  room,  laying  a  deal 
board  upon  their  necks,  and  puttix^f  a  chair 
on  the  top  of  this,  on  whi^  one  ex  two 
persons  may  ascend,  and  with  almost 
perfect  safety  remain  till  the  storm  has 
passed:  the  mattress  may,  as  an  extra 
precaution,  be  laid  between  the  chair  and 
the  board. 

Tub  ATMBKT. — ^When  a  person  is  struck 
by  Iiehtnin|f,  he  is  either  mstantaneously 
killed,  partully  stunned,  or  rendered  per- 
fectly msensime,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  asphyxia;  the  body  being  very  pale, 
and  the  limbs  extr^ely  flaoeia,  and 
capable  of  bein?  moved  or  placed  in  any 
situation  desired. 

The  insensibility  and  flaocidity  of  the 
muscles  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  shock  to  uie  nervous  system. 

One  or  two  basins  of  water  should  be 
suddenly  dashed  on  the  patient's  face  and 
chest,  the  parts  beinff  hastily  dried  befora 
the  water  is  repeated;  hot  bottles  of  water 
must  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  mustard 
poultices  to  the  spine  and  pit  of  the 
stomach;  artificial  respiration  should  at 
the  same  time  be  ad<^ted,  and,  if  neces- 
sary hot  tiles  applied  to  tiie  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions  of  the  spine,  the 
same  as  recommended  in  Jhowamg, 
which  see. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow, 
small  doses  of  brandy  and  water,  hot,  with 
spirits  of  sal  volatile,  are  to  be  given  every 
ten  minutes.  A  hot  bath,  or  a  stimulating 
injection  of  gruel  and  turpentine,  should 
also  be  employed,  especially  if  the  recovery 
be  long  delayed.  Attention  must  be  paid 
to  keeping  the  body  warm  during  aU  these 
manipulations. 
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The  after  treatment  must  depend  greatly 
on  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
and  the  severity  of  the  shock  to  the  brain 
and  nerves.    See  Asphyxia. 

LIGrNUM. — A  Latin  word  for  wood,  and 
as  a  prefix  used  before  a  few  of  the  woody 
parts  of  trees  to  which  neither  radix  nor 
cortex  are  applicable;  thus  the  chips  of 
logwood  and  quassia  are  called  lignum 
h^matoxyUj  and  X.  quasaia;  the  word 
is  also  applied  to  the — 

LIGli  IJM  VITiE,  or  Wood  op  Lipe. 
•^Tho  wood  of  the  guaiacum  tree,  or  tree 
which  yields  the  guaiacum  resin,  and 
known  in  common  by  the  names  of  liff- 
num  henedictum,  lignum  sanctum,  holy  or 
blessed  wood,  and  lignum  Indiana,  Indian 
wood. 

This  wood,  a  native  of  Guiana  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  greatly  esteemed  in  the 
arts  on  account  of  the  sinenilarity  of  its 
layers  and  the  remarkable  closeness  of  its 
texture.  In  medicine,  it  is  only  noted  for 
yielding  the  resin  already  mentioned, 
which  see. 

LIMATUEA  FEEEI,  Iroit  Filiitgs. 
— The  common  filings  of  a  smithy,  drawn 
through  a  sieve  by  means  of  a  magnet,  to 
sepai^te  them  from  all  impurities,  and 
used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.    Sec  Ibon. 

LIME. — Calx,  An  alkaline  earth,  for- 
jnerly  supposed  to  be  a  pure  earth,  but 
now,  by  chemical  investigation,  discovered 
to  be  an  oxide  of  a  metal,  calcium. 
The  carbonate  of  this  metallic  earth  is  more 
generally  found  in  a  native  form  than  any 
other  earthy  compound  used  in  medicine : 
marble,  chalk,  shells  of  fish,  and  insects, 
are  all  carbonates  of  lime,  and  only  requii'e 
a  strong  fire,  such  a  heat  as  that  generated 
in  kilns,  to  drive  o£f  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  their  composition,  and  convert  the 
marble,  chalk,  or  shells  into  "quick-lime" 

FsBPABATioirs  AKD  UsES. — The  pre- 
parations of  lime  in  general  use  for 
medical  purposes  are,-~ 

l|t.  The  Carbonate  of  Lime,  or  common 
chalk,  or  whitening,  though  the  prepara- 
tion in  general  employment  is  prepared 
in  a  peculiar  way,  by  lixivation,  and  then 
precipitated  in  conical  masses,  when  it 
receives  the  name  of  prepared  chalk,  or 
precipitated  carbonate  of  Ume,  crab's  eyes, 
craVs  claws,  &c. 

2nd.  The  Muriate  of  Lime,  which  from 
being  always  kept  in  the  form  of  solution, 
is  ciuled  the  liquor  calcis  muriatis,  but 
according  to  the  modem  nomenclature, 
the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium. 

3rd.  Chloride  of  Lime,  This  preparation 
of  lime  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  a 


powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  and  as  a 
disinfectant  is  very  largely  employed. 

4.  The  JPJiosphate  of  Lime.  This  prq[>t« 
ration,  the  basis  of  all  bones,  was  some 
years  ago  very  largely  used  in  medidn^ 
the  burnt  shavings  of  hartshorn  bemg 
employed  for  the  purpose.  There  aie 
other  preparations  of  lime  in  use,  but  tiie 
above  constitute  the  most  important 

Medical  Properties  and  uses.—JABa, 
according  to  the  preparation  of  it  on* 
ployed,  acts  on  the  system,— 

1st.  As  an  antacid,  absorbent,  and  asaa 
astringent  in  diarrhoea  and  cases  of  r^ 
laxation.  For  these  purposes,  the  carbo* 
nate  is  specially  beneficial,  in  doses  varyiiif 
from  10  grains  to  1  drachm,  either  luooi 
or  combined. 

2ad.  As  a  deobstruent,  tonic,  and  alto^- 
ative  in  all  scrofulous  enlargements,  rodi 
as  hronchocele,  or  goitre,  white  swellintt 
and  glandular  diseases  of  the  neck;  fif 
which  diseases  the  muriate,  or  its  solaticiH 
the  liquor  muriatis  calcis,  in  doses  of  fron 
10  drops,  four  times  a  day,  increased  to 
30  drops  at  each  dose,  is  the  usual  quanti^ 
prescribed. 

3rd.  As  a  stimulant,  antiseptic,  aod 
disinfectant.  In  these  forms,  however,  it 
is  onlv  employed  externally  to  ill-condi' 
tioned  or  sloughinep  sores,  to  weak  giana* 
lations  and  unnealuiy  ulcers ;  the  cmorid^ 
either  in  powder  or  solution,  being  em* 
ploved  for  the  purpose. 

4th.  As  a  special  and  local  tonic  in  all 
cases  of  rickets,  and  fracture  in  aged  pe^ 
sons,  or  those  affected  with  a  weak  and 
extremely  debilitated  constitution:  wbeie 
the  system  requires  a  quantity  of  boo; 
matter  to  give  firmness  to  the  oeni  luDix 
of  children,  and  enable  the  fractured  boDtf 
of  the  infirm  to  throw  out  healthy  ca'Qi'i* 
to  favour  reunion ;  in  all  such  cases  the 
phosphate  of  lime  is  of  great  benefit,  and 
should  be  given  to  children  in  doses  of  4 
grains  every  six  hours,  and  of  10  or  16 
grains  every  four  or  five  hours  to  adulli 
and  the  aged. 

Finally,  as  an  anthelmintic,  a  depilatoiTf 
and  an  «scharotic.  For  the  latter  eM 
especiall]^  in  certain  phagedoenic  8(M 
wnen  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  samepfl^ 
tion  of  the  ulcer,  a  little  quick-lime  spOB* 
kled  over  the  surface  is  all  that  is  oo<|6^'^ 

In  the  firat — as  an  anthelmintio-raa 
preparation  used  is  the  aqua  caUifi  <* 
lime-water,  made  by  slaking  a  piece  » 
quick-lime  in  a  jar,  then  oovenng  ^ 
with  water,  stirring  the  whole  oompfetdj 
together,  covering  it  closely  ficoni  the 
air,  and,  when  clear,  giving  the  patifl^ 
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a  tiuublerfol  three  l 


tad  tbea  expelling  worzns ;  bat 
nidtoke :  it  hsA  do  effect  upon 
tteier;  but  bj  aeting  on  uid 
the  ilimi  in  nhich  they  form 
,  or  nuiu.  the  pBraiites  are 
■Jled,  afier  b  few  days'  uw  of  the 
'.  hy  giving  ft  brisk  purgatiTe. 

ft  pereou  ia  severely  burnt  by 
1,  aa  Bometimea  happena  from 
a  alsbed  lime,  the  boet  applica- 
1  pert  is  vintgart^rid  aft^rwarda 
, — Crtt  to  neutralize,  and  then 
iTftj  the  corrosive  powder. 
^Thfl  lime  plant,  a  apeoiee  of 
J  famJy,  the  Citna  limetla,  is  a 
laia,  though  now  largely  culti- 
le  West  Indies,  where  it  grows 
^t  of  tevenor  eight  feet,  and  is 
to  form  hedges,  for  which  pur- 
irickly  branches  aro  admirably 


times  a  day,  acooidisg  to  the  nature  of 
ihe  disease. 

LINCTDS,— Anything  to  licki  a  term 
iised  in  the  Pharmaoopceia  to  designate 

jerve  of  roaes,  jams  or  jalliea.  A  vehicle 
^r  any  medicine  to  correct  the  atate  of  the 
mouth,' — fluch  aa  borax  and  honey,  which 
nould  be  called  a  borax  linctus. 

LIHEA  ALBA^The  White  Line.  A 
name  given  by  anatomiats  lo  a  streak  of 
frhice  aeeD  on  the  abdomen  when  the  in- 
[OgnmenCe  are  reraaved,  caoaed  by  the 
blending  togetlier  of  the  lendona  of  the 
muBclea  of  the  abdomen. 

LINGUA.— The  Tongue,  which  mo. 

LINGUAL  ARTEEY  AND  NBKVB. 
—The  Dameofvenscls  supplying  the  tongue 
Kith  blood,  and  the  lensation  of  taste. 

LINIMENTS.— A  cksa  of  mediea- 
mente  used  for  eiteraal  purposes,  of  a  thick, 
japonaceous,  or  oily  cossitteDCT,  and  of  a 


The  fruit,  of  which  it  bears  e. 
atitj,  rsaembles  the  lemon,  only 
aUer,  and  having  a  nlpple-Uke 
t  in  the  eenlre  of  each.  It  ir 
dtivated  for  the  sake  of  its  acid 
ich,  being  more  abundant  and 


'.  of  the  1 


ployed  as  an  antiseptic  in  ec 
it  u  uo<r  universally  uaed. 


S'ounds,  and  the  word  lini 
lo  mixtures  of  oil,  hartshorn,  tuT> 
ntine,  and  the  common  essential  oils, — 
those  of  thyme  and  amber.    Liniments 
■m  an  excellent  applicatioo  in  caaea  of 
rheumatism,  apraina,  swollen  joints,  and 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  artieuktiom 
-id  ligaments. 
LINSEED.— £iHu»     u*itatiuiaim>, 
le  botanical  name  of  the  £ax  ot  lint, 
metimea  called  rape  aeed.     The  onl^ 
part  of  the  Sox  plant  used  in  medicine  ii 
the  seed,  which,  made  into  an  infusion, 
fbrms  an  excellent  demulcent  drink,  parti- 
cularly in   affectiona  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  either  taken  alone  or  with  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  nitre.    When  com- 
bined   with    sugar-candy,    liquorice,    or 

honey,  and  the  iuic"  -'  -  ' "■-  ■-*■ 

aion    of   linaeed    i 

expectorant  beverage  it 

nesa,  colds,  or  inflammatory  affectiona  <^ 
the  chest.  It  is  only  aa  an  infiuion  that 
linaeed  should  be  giver  :->""'i-'  «■- i* 
boiled,  so  mueh  oil  ai 
I  extracted  aa  to 

[tremely  nauseoos. 

A  large  amount  of  coaiae  brown  oil  w 
ohtained  by  expression  from  the  seed*, 
which  is  occasionally  used  in  prepaiing 
lotioua,  and  when  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  Ume-waler  forma  an  applica- 
fion  formerly  largely  employed  for  bum*, 
underthenameofCarraaoU.  Thereaidoe, 
aftereipceutng  the  oil,  is  used  for  Esa^im 
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cattle,  under  tlie  name  of  oil-cake.  The 
dried  seeds  are  also  ground  into  a  powder 
known  as  linseed  meal,  an  article  much 
employed  for  poultices  in  cases  of  suppu- 
ration, uhters,  and  glandular  enlargements, 
for  which  purposes  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, on  account  of  its  retaining  its 
heat  for  a  longer  time  than  other  poultices, 
and  its  soft  emollient  properties.  In 
making  a  poultice  of  linaeea  meal,  care 
should  he  taken  to  pour  upon  the  powder 
as  much  hoiling  water  at  once  as  will  he 
necessary  to  mi&e  the  poultice  of  a  suffi- 
cient and  proper  consistence,  as  the  after 
addition  of  water  will  form  a  lumpy, 
TWflatiwfactory  poultice. 

LIPS,  THE.— The  portals  of  the 
mouth,  and  often  the  most  expressive 
feature  of  the  face.  The  lips  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  the  orhicmar  or  curcular 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  with  the  insertions 
of  some  of  the  smaller  muscles  of  the 
cheeks,  such  as  the  levators  and  depres- 
49ors  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which, 
with  an  amount  of  cellular  tissue,  give 
that  prominence  to  the  Hps  which  con- 
stitutes  their  expression  and  heauty.  The 
numher  of  nerves  and  hloodvessels  dis- 
tributed to  the  parts,  with  the  extreme 
-delicacy  of  the  inner  cuticle,  permitting 
their  colour  to  be  seen  through  its  texture, 
accounts  for  that  redness  deemed  so  cha- 
racteristic of  health. 

The  lips,  owing  to  their  sympathy  with 
the  stomach,  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane that  lines  them  beins  a  continua- 
tion  of  the  internal  coat  of  tiie  stomach, 
participate  with  any  severe  or  chronic 
affection  of  that  organ.  Thus  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  the  lips  are  dry, 
hot,  and  the  red  inner  part  unusually 
flond.  In  asphyxia  they  are  purple,  or  of 
a  dusky  hue ;  and  when  the  olood  is  im- 
poverished, as  in  chlorosis,  or  ansmia, 
they  are  either  pale  or  white.  In  young 
persons,  and  those  of  a  costive  habit  of 
body,  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowelB  is  dearlv  indicated  bv  the 
tracked,  rough,  or  bleeding  condition  6£ 
the  lips.  For  such  an  affection,  it  is  cus- 
tomary^ to  apply  lip-salve  made  of  dive 
oil,  wnite  wax,  and  spermaceti;  a  few 
alterative  doses  of  coohng  medicine  will, 
however,  be  found  more  efficacious  than 
the  l|pst  lip-salve  ever  invented. 

^  The  upper  lip  is  liable  to  the  congenital 
disease  known  as  hare-lip,  and  the  lower 
to  a  carcinomatous  ulceration,  usually 
called  the  smoker's  cancer,  firom  being 
frequently  induced  by  smoking  short  and 
dir^  pipes* 


UPFITITDO.— A  chronic  iBflsmnuu 
tion  of  the  margin  of  the  OTrelids ;  a  diiean 
commonly  known  as  blear-eyed,  tiffi 
treatment  for  which  consists  in  a  conns 
of  mild  mercurial  tonics,  such  u  the 
Plummer's  pill,  compound  "decoctkm  of 
sarsaparilla,  and  a  solutum  of  snlpluiieof 
zinc,  applied  twice  a  day  to  th^  jmt^  tod 
the  ni^ntly  use  of  the  edden  omtmflDt^ 
or  an  ointment  composed  of  the  red  ]^ 
cipitate  and  citron  omtmenitB,  in  the  |>io* 
portion  of  one  part  of  the  latter  to  fonr  of 
the  former. 

LIQUOEICE  BOOT.— Oris  waD- 
known  root,  the  Glve^rrMea*  radix,  j» 
extensively  cultivated  in  iinny  parti  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Spaia; 
large  quantities,  however,  b^big  grown  ia 
Yorksnire,  the  plant  requiring  a  light,  diji 
sandy  soiL 

The  MBDICAX  PB0PBBTIB8  of  the 
liquorice  root  are  those  of  a  demuleeii^ 
expectorant,  and  diaphoretic 

The  PBEPASATiONB  of  liqaonoe  ia 
general  use  -  are  those  derived  from  tit* 
juice  of  the  fresh  root. 

The  most  important  is  the  article  kDOWS 
as  Spanish  juice,  though  the  largest  ia 
quantity  and  the  best  in  quality  is  prepand 
in  Ital^,  and  sold  in  thick  black  stacb^ 
each  stick  weighing  from  two  to  tioee 
ounces,and  stamped  with  the  wradAoKcM. 

The  next  in  estimation  is  prepaiedia 
small  square  cakes,  and  niamea,  nom  the 
town  where  it  is  grown  and  manu&ctured, 
Pontefract  cakes.  ^ 

The  third  preparation  is  oast  in  small, 
quill -like  moulds,  and  sold  in  lengths 
like  pieces  of  black  pipe^,  and  known  tf 
refined  juice,  or  pipe  uquorioei  The  fiedi 
root  cut  into  shreds,  and  boiled  with  lin- 
seed tea,  and  then  sweetei\dd|^is'u8ed  both 
as  an  expectorant  in  colds,  and  as  i 
demulcent  drink  in  affections  of  the  kid* 
neys  or  bladder.  All  the  preparations  of 
liquorice  are  beneficial  in  coughs,  ooldSi 
hoarsenesses,  and  sore  throats. 

LITHARGE.— A  preparation  of  lead, 
obtained  during  the  smelting  of  tbe  metalf 
when,  in  consequence  of  t£e  giM^.^ 
used,  the  metal  ^  partially  vitii&d. 
Litharge  is  an  oxide  <^  lead,  and  of 
different  colours,  being  either  pdle  or  of  • 
deep  red,  when  it  is  called  litharge  <i^ 
silver  or  Uthitf  ge  of  ^d. 

Litharge  is  used  in  medicine  to  xotii 
the  plaster  commonly  called  diachyloQt 
and  which,  when  mixed  with  zosib^  oon- 
stitutes^jihe  adhesive  or  white  itiddDg 
plaster  in  such  general  use.  * 

LIIHXS).^The  name  of  an  alkaHoe 
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utii^  mmae  forms  of  which  are  oeoasum- 
I^  found  in  urmonr  calculi.  !From  the 
me  sabstanoe  we  obtain  the  lithic  add, 
principle  always  present  in  urine. 
I^HONTBJLPTICS.— Medicines  sup. 
Med  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving 
ones  in  the  bladder,  or  urinary  calculi. 
LITHOTOMY.— One  of  the  most  im- 
)rtant  operations  in  surgery,  the  opera- 
n  termed  cutting  for  the  stone,or  remov- 
g  ficoxn  ikte  human  bladder  such  calculi  as, 
om  their  size  and  hardness,  can  neither 
>  expelled  from  that  organ,  nor  broken 
iwn  in  it^  and  so  discharged  in  minute 
q^ments  br  the  operations  of  nature. 
bflre  were  rarmerly  many  modes  of  per- 
rming  lithotomy.  Of  late  years,  how- 
lor,  aU  these  have  resolved  themselves 
Id  two  methods;  viz.,  by  making  the 
audon  through  the  perin€Bum  laterally, 
r  from  behind  through  the  rectum.  The 
iter  mode,  however,  is  now  but  seldom 
k»ted. 

LITHOTBITY.— A  milder  and  less 
ingeroos  mode  of  operating  for  stone 
icn  by  lithotomy,  and  introduced  into 
laetioe  about  forty  years  ago.  By  this 
lediod  the  use  of  the  knife  was  not  re- 
lined,  the  patient's  system  was  saved  the 
hrays  serious  shock  of  a  painful  opera- 
km,  and  in  many  cases  the  result  was 
ccfeetly  suecessfcQ, 

The  operation  consisted  in  passing  into 
ke  falaader  a  long,  bougie'Shaped  instru- 
Mnt^  which,  at  uie  wiU  of  the  surgeon, 
q«nded  into  three  or  more  limbs,  like 
be  opening  wires  with  which  corks  are 
xKwn  from  a  bottle.  The  operator,  having 
ilt  about  the  bladder  for  the  stone, 
pened  his  instrument  by  a  spring,  and 
rasped  the  calculus  between  its  blades, 
hen,  by  a  screw  at  the  extremity,  secured 
i  in  these  iron  fingers ;  he  next  passed  a 
ery  &:ie,  needle-l&e  driU  flown  the  hol- 
nr  centre  of  the  instrument,  till  the 
haip.pointed  stillet,  armed  with  a  screw, 
ru  brought  in  contact  with  the  imprisoned 
tone,  through  which,  by  means  oi  a  lever 
■ndle,  it  was  eventually  drilled.  The 
enw  was  then  withdrawn,  a  greater  pres- 
me  put  on  the  blades  of  the  instrument, 
leneatfa  which  the  perforated  calculus 
Boally  broke  down,  either  into  masses 
V  into  powder.  If  the  fragments  are  too 
iige  to  be  brought  out  in  we  instrument, 
tt  passed  naturally,  each  piece  must  be 
■lights  and  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
way,  till  sufficiently  comminuted  to  be 
BpeUed  with  the  contents  of  the  bladder, 
neh  operations  were  seldom  completed  at 
3010  time,  the  patient,  for  several  reasons, 
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being  allowed  a  few  days'  interval  between 
each  stage  of  this  tardy  and  but  slightly 
painful  operation. 

LTTMUS. — ^A  blue  or  purple  pigment 
or  colouring  matter,  obtained  from  the 
Lichen  orcilla,  and  known  in  its  liquid 
form  as  archil.  From  its  extreme  sus- 
ceptibility to  acids,  chemists  use  papw 
soaked  in  a  watery  solution  of  the  litmus, 
and  then  dried,  to  test  various  substances 
for  the  presence  of  acid,  the  existence  of 
free  acid  being  instantly  certi^ed  by  tl^ 
blue  litmus  paper  becoming  of  a 'bright 
red 

LIVEB^  THE.— This  is  the  lar^t 
gland  in  the  body,  and  is  divided  into 
three  lobes  and  two  appendages,  and  lies 
across  the  abdomen,  extending  from  the 
right  hypodbondriac  region,  over  the 
epi|^tnc,  into  the  lefb  hypochondriac 
region.  « 

The  Hver  consists  of  a  multiplicity  of 
minute  glands  oe  lobules,  each  lobule  con- 
sisting of  a  ramification  of  an  artery,  vein, 
and  duct>  bound  together  "hj  what  anato- 
mists call  parenchyma,  or  a  kind  of  cellular 
tissue.  Each  lobule,  though  not  lar^ 
than  a  grain  of  sago,  is  a  distinct  secreting 
organ,  me  liver  consisting  of  vast  numbers 
of  these  minute  points  bound  into  one 
homogeneous  whole,  which  is  divided  into 
the  hirger  and  smaller  lobe,  and^  the 
lohulus  epigeUif  audits  twoprolongations, 
named  the  lohulus  caudatus  and  the  lobu^ 
lu8  quadraius. 

The  function  which  the  liver  performs 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  nature, 
viz.,  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  all  the 
other  organs  of  the  system  the  secretion  is 
elaborated  from  arterial  blood;  in  the 
case  of  the  bile,  however,  the  process  is 
different,  for  that  fluid  is  secreted  from 
the  impure  or  venous  blood  brought  from 
the  bowels,  mesentery,  and  digestive 
organs,  and  carried  to  the  liver  by  ^ 
vena  porta,  or  vein  of  the  gate,  being  dis- 
tributed into  every  lobe  and  minute  lobule 
of  the  organ,  where  the  bile  there  secreted 
from  the  impure  blood,  and  collected  by 
the  biliary  ducts  from  all  parts,  is  eventu- 
ally carried  to  the  ^^-bladder,  from 
whence,  at  the  proper  tune,  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  duodenum,  to  separate  the  chyle 
from  the  chyme.  The  hver  is  nourished 
as  an  independent  organ  by  a  special 
vessel  from  the  aorta — we  hepatic  artery, 
its  refuse  blood  being  carried  to  the  vena 
cava  aacendens  bv  the  hepatic  vein. 

The  liver  is  liable  to  several  complaints 
and  complicated  diseases,  such  as  acute 
and   chronic    inflammation,   congestion^ 
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suppuration  in  one  or  several  places,  and 
an  almost  total  cessation  of  the  action  of 
the  organ. 

LITEE,  INFLAMMATION  OF.— 
This  acute  form  of  disease  is  characterized 
by  the  following 

Symptoms.  —  Extreme  pain  in  the 
right  side,  increased  on  pressure,  the  pain 
extending  over  the  abdomen  and  into  the 
chest,  causing  difEicultj  of  breathing,  dry 
cough,  sympathetic  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder  when  the  right  lobe  is  chiefly 
affected,  and  in  the  left  shoulder  when  the 
lesser  or  left  lobe  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  disease.  The  whites  of  the  eyes  are 
yellow,  the  urine  high  coloured,  the  bowels 
confined,  and  the  tongue  furred;  the  pulse 
at  the  same  time  is  quick,  full,  and  sharp, 
or  round  and  fuU.  There  is  also  thirst, 
heat,  and  restlessness,  with  the  usual 
febrile  symptoms.  Acute  inflammation 
of  the  liver  either  terminates  in  resolution, 
in  suppuration,  chronic  inflammation,  or 
in  an  impaired  action  of  the  or^^. 

Tbeatmeitt. — This  consists  m  general 
and  local  bleeding,  and  the  warm  bath ; 
calomel  and  antimony  combined  in  pills 
or  powders,  and  saline  purgatives  to  carry 
off  tiie  contents  of  the  bowels.  These 
active  remedies,  however,  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  fix«t  five  or  six  days,  after 
which  time  it  may  be  requisite  to  employ 
counter-irritation,  such  as  cupping,  blis- 
ters, or  stimulating  appUcations  over  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  These  means  are  to 
be  followed  up  by  alterative  doses  of 
calomel,  dandelion  tea,  and  bitter  tonics 
as  a  regimen,  to  which,  in  the  convales- 
cent stage,  the  mineral  acids,  and,  if 
necessary,  quinine  are  to  be  added. 
Should  suppuration  take  place,  the  abscess, 
if  pointing  externally,  is  to  be  encouraged 
by  hot  fomentations  or  poultices. 

LIVER,  CHEONIC  INFLAMMA- 
TION OF. — The  TBEATMENT  in  this  form 
of  the  disease  consists  in  the  exhibition  of 
mercury  in  small  alterative  doses  inter- 
nallv,  the  use  of  it  externally  as  a  plaster, 
or  the  emplovment  of  the  following  oint- 
ment rubbed  in  over  the  re^on  of  the 
'liver  every  night  for  several  times  in  suo- 
•cession,  intermitting  for  a  few  nights,  and 
•then  returning  to  the  use  of  the  omtment. 

Take  of— • 

Camphor 1  drachm. 

Tartar  emetic     ...  10  grains. 
Strong  mercurial  oint- 
ment    2  drachms. 

Spermaceti  ointment  .    6  drachms. 
Mix. 

Afl  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  the  hydrio- 


date  of  potass,  or  the  pioto-ioduiet  of 
mercury,  is  to  be  given  in  mixture  eyerj 
four  hours,  as  below.    Take  of— 

Hydriodate  of  potass  .    1  dracbm. 

Mint  water    ....    7  ounces. 

Tincture  of  Colombo     .    4  drachuuu 

Syrup  of  saffron ...    2  drachnu. 
Mix :  one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  erery 
four  or  six  hours. 

Or  iodine,  camphor,  and  mercury  buij 
be  combined  in  an  ointment,  and  rubbed 
into  the  liver  every  night.  The  usual 
bitter  tonics  are  to  be  employed  to  gift 
tone  to  the  stomach  and  system,  and 
where  mercury  is  inadmissible,  the  minend 
acids  should  be  taken  in  combination  witih 
them. 

Electricity  is  often  of  the  most  dgmd 
benefit  in  chronic  affections  of  the  kTO^ 
either  by  isolating  the  patient,  and  drav* 
ing  sparks  from  the  affected  part,  or  what 
is  stin  better,  by  wearing  for  some  time  one 
of  Pulvermacher's  mecUco-galvanic  belts^ 
particularly  as  a  stimulant  between  the 
application  of  the  ointments  prescribed. 
A  diseased  or  obstructed  liver  more  fa- 
quently  residts  in,  or  is  the  remote  cause 
of,  dropsy  than  any  otiier  form  of  disease; 
hence  the  necessity,  in  all  such  complaints^ 
of  paying  early  attention  to  the  state  (^ 
the  liver.  One  of  the  most  useful  remedial 
means  in  all  conditions  of  diseased  Irrar 
is  the  dandelion,  or  taraxacum,  whether 
given  in  the  form  of  a  plain  infoaioii  or 
decoction,  or  combined  with  liquorioe  root 
and  powdered  nitre,  or  the  fresh  root  eaten 
as  a  salad.  In  any  form  or  mode  of 
taking,  dandelion  is  one  of  the  most  effi* 
caoious  medicines  that  can  be  given  in  all 
biliary  affections,  especially  when  aooom> 
panied  with  blue  pill,  grey  powder,  Phwi' 
mer's  pill,  or  some  other  form  of  mercurial 
alterative. 

The  Cheltenham  and  Bath  waters  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  their  efficacy 
in  restoring  the  invalid  to  health  who  htf 
suffered  from  diseased  liver.    See  Bixiovs- 

NESS. 

LIVIDITY.— Adiscoloured  impearanos 
of  the  skin,  either  the  result  of  external 
violence  or  of  internal  disease.  Wbea 
caused  by  external  means,  the  liridity  v 
called  ecchymoais.  When  the  result  « 
drowning,  or  of  venous  or  impure  Uood 

getting  mto  the  circulation,  inducing  i 
vidity  round  the  eyes,  Ups,  and  on  the 
fingers,  the  discoloration  is  called  M* 
phyxia, 

LIXIVIUM.— A  lye  made  of  wood 
ashes,  or  the  salts  of  tartar;  a  strong 
alkaline  solution. 
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IE. — A  portion  of  a  gland,  u  the 
rf  the  Innsi,  liver,  and  OiTroid 
A  name  bJbo  applied  to  the  mver 
r  Uie  OBTtilBgo  of  tbe  ear,  tbe  in- 
portion  of  tba  helii,  the  put 
'  pierced  for  rorringi. 
SLIA  IKJFtATA.— A  ipedes  of 
I,  natiTe  to  India,  and  now  ume- 
ugel?  admitted  into  tlie  practics 
_:,    — J 1.   — -jlojed  bj  the 


diaphoretic,  expeclorant,  and 
actingm  an  oTer-doBD  as  a  nar- 
uoa.  The  LoMia  inflala  has  bueu 
hllj    amployed    in    orampa    and 


Infusion,  powder,  eyrup,  and  ei- 
The  dose  of  the  tincture  i>  from 
>  dropB !  of  the  infunon,  from  1  to 
poonfuls;  from  3  to  10  etaini  of 
rder,  (p^dually  increaaed ;  while 
9  of  the  eitraet  is  from  1 
d  lo  3  mina  once  a  daj. 
BLIA  SYPHILITICA.— auomer 
of  the  nme  famtly,  and,  like  the 
natire  of  America,  where,  liom  a 
I  its  efficacj  in  luet  otncrea,  it 
1  ita  cognomen  of  aj^hilitica;  but 


bUdiler,bowel>,udelamaeb, ... , 

purgative,  and  diuietk,  it  haa  been  finuid 
unwocth;  of  anj  cluni  a<  an  antiejphi- 

LOCATILLI,  BALSAU  OF— A  du- 

gUflting  compound,  made  of  wax,  lard, 
roain,  and  turpentine,  of  the  eonsietency 
of  an  slecbusr;,  and,  ■omD  half  centurj 
ago,  swallowed  b;  tabSespooufUli  b;  per- 
sona iptled  with  stonuchi  stronger  than 
their  judgment  or  good  taate.  The  nos- 
trum haa  been  very  properly  oiploded  for 

LOCHIA.— A  teim  oied  in  midwifery 
to  eipieaa  the  uatunl  diicharge  from  the 
uterus  which  follows  the  birth  of  the 
child  and  after-birth,  and  continues  for  a 

Sriod  larying  from  seven  to  twentj-one 
ye.    See  Womb. 

LOCKBD  SAW—TelaiHU,  or  rigid 
aoaaiHj  and  aometimea  called,  from  one  of 
the  aymploms,  that  of  claahing  the  leeth, 
Iritmia. 

Ihou|;h  trUmtu,  or  locked  jaw,  ia  one 
of  tlie  foiturea  of  that  frightfuTeonvulBiTe 
disease  known  aa  telanua  (where  the  body 
ia  aotnetimes  bent  backwards,  or  to  either 
aide,  till  it  aaaumea  the  ahapo  of  a  drawn 
bow,  the  bonea  oceaaionally  broken  under 
the  cuntractile  force  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  auffering  of  the  patient  intense),  it 
frequently  luippena  that  tbe  local  sjmp- 
toms  affecting  the  head  end  neck,  result- 
ing in  locked  jaw,  take  place  without  the 


fatal  malady  are  ofte 
luch  aa  rusty  nails  ru 


is   geoerally 
ito  the  hands 


^ inmgi 

feet,  bites,  lacerations  of  tl 
foul  instruments,  wounds  received  in  dia. 
section,  and  in  war  from  the  long  eipo. 


SYMproMa.  — 


undedtc 


coM. 


These  commi 
pain  along  tbe  course  of  some  nerve  or 
muscle,  producing  hardness  and  rigidity 
of  tbe  muscles  of  the  chest,  neck,  and 
throat,  accompanied  with  great  difficulty 
of  swallowing-  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  pain  and  rigidity  involves  thecheat,  ex- 
tends to  the  backandahoulders;  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  are  soon  afterwards  thrown, 
into  violent  action,  and  the  jaws  clash  on 
whatever  ia  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  aoon 
after  become  so  completely  closi^  that  no 
artificial  means  can  separate  bhem;  the 
eyes  protrude,  tbe  akin  of  the  fkoe  becomes 
pale  and  corrugated,  the  noittila  aland 
slifDj  out,  the  aogLea  of  the  mouth  are 
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puckered  and  drawn  forcibly  in,  giving  a 
ghasdy  imd  half-sardonic  ^prin  to  the 
countenance ;  the  breathing  u  short  and 
laboured,  and  the  patient  endures  terrible 
suffering.  During  all  the  time,  however 
severely  his  body  may  be  racked  by  pain, 
the  patient's  fiiculties  remain  clear  and 
undisturbed* 

TbeItmskt. — ^To  reduce  the  spasm  as 
quickly  as  possible  is  the  first  and  most 
importJEUit  consideration.  To  effect  this, 
drachm  doses  of  laudanum  should  be 
poured  down  the  throat  while  the  jaws  are 
apart;  the  body  placed  up  to  the  throat  in 
a  hot  bath;  an  ixnection  of  warm  gruel, 
tincture  of  assanstida,  and  turpentine 
thrown  in  quantity  up  the  bowels ;  and, 
finally,  the  whole  spinal  colunm  rubbed 
with  a  strong  embrocation  of  oil  of  amber, 
turpentine,  ammonia,  and  camphorated 
oil;  lonjg  strips  of  brown  paper  are  then 
to  be  lam  along  the  wet  spme,  and  a  hot 
fiat  iron  passed  a  few  times  hastily  over 
the  paper,  so  as  to  drive  the  embrocation 
into  the  nervous  centre  by  ^e  heat  of  the 
iron. 

If  the  jaws  have  become  early  locked, 
one  or  two  of  the  front  teeth  must  be 
drawn  out  by  the  claw  of  the  tooth-key, 
the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  passed  down 
the  gullet,  and  the  laudanum — or  lauda- 
num, gruel,  and  ammonia — ^pumped  into 
the  stomach.  Should  there  be  no  con- 
venience for  a  hot  bath,  one  or  more  blan- 
kets can  be  soaked  in  very  hot  water, 
hastilv  wrung  out,  and  the  patient,  pre- 
viouB^r  stripped,  instantly  enveloped  in 
both,  laid  in  bed,  and  covered  over  with 
«xtra  clothes. 

Chloroform  promises  to  be  the  best 
remedy  to  reduce  the  spasms  and  relieve 
tiie  patient  of  his  suffermg,  and  should  be 
properly  administered  by  a  medical  man 
-as  soon  as  possible.  Another  remedj 
much  recommended  for  this  disease  is 
Indian  hemp.    See  Tetanxts. 

LOGWOOD.— This  well-known  dye- 
stuff  is  the  wood  or  chips  of  an  immense 
forest  tree,  growing  in  great  profusion  in 
Central  America,  the  tree  deriving  one  of 
its  names  from  the  province  in  which  it 
abounds — Campechy,  JECamatoxylon  Cam- 
pechianum.  The  logwood  is  only  used  in 
medicine  foritsastringentproperties,andto 
impart  colour  to  a  few  mixtures.  The  pre- 
parations of  this  wood  found  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia are  the  chips  and  the  extract. 

The  decoction  is  the  usual  form  in  which 
the  wood  is  employed,  the  dose  being 
from  a  few  tcaspoonfuls  for  children  to  a 
wineglassful  for  adults,  in  cases  of  diar- 


rhcea  and  other  relaxed  conditions  of  tib 
bowels.  Q3ie  extract  is  either  given  in 
pills  or  powders  for  the  same  diseases,  and 
m  spittmg  of  blood  is  prescribed  akme^  oi 
with  kino,  in  doses  of  from  6  to  fOptaoB, 

LONGINQ-. — ^A  vulgar  expressum  ap- 
plied to  pregnant  women,  when,  from  toe 
state  of  the  system,  and  an  impaired  ap- 
petite, they  express  a  preference  for  oar- 
tain  articles  that  some  innate  tofSkg 
teaches  them  would  be  beneficial  or  (X 
service  to  their  stete  of  health.^  Aixtii 
seldom  that  those  desires  are  imtunal 
or  injurious,  such  solicitetions,  when  th^ 
occur,  which  is  by  no  means  often,  shaauif 
if  possible,  be  always  complied  with,  fir 
so  active  is  the  ima^^ination  of  the  ftmak 
at  such  times,  and  so  extraordinaiv  tiiS 
sympathy  between  the  feelings  of  tins 
mother  and  the  nervous  ^tem  ^  her 
unborn  child,  that  a  wilful  rejection  of 
her  desires,  or  a  rude  exposure  of  bff 
wishes,  may  result  in  an  mjiu^  or  dii- 
figurement  to  the  infant.  On  tms  subjeot 
see  Pbegnancy,  and  Mothes's  Masks. 

LONGISSIMUS  3>0ESL— The  name 
of  a  lone  muscle  which  runs  down  the 
spine  of  the  back,  and  assists  in  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  trunk. 

LONGITUDINAL  SINTTSES.-The 
name  of  two  channels  formed  by  folds  of 
the  dura  mater  in  the  skull,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  veins  in  the  dehcato  stmo* 
ture  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  assisting  to 
support  the  lobes,  and  prevent  an  nxnne 
pressure  upon  any  part  of  that  o^^aa. 

LONGUS  CfOLLL— A  long,  thin 
muscle  of  the  neck,  serving  to  bend  the 
head. 

L  O  T I O  N.— -A  medical  preparation, 
used  as  an  outward  application  to  reduce 
the  heat  in  an  infiamed  part,  or  to  stinm- 
late  some  indolent  sore  or  unhealthy 
ulcer.  Collyriums,  or  eye- waters,  are 
also  included  under  the  name  of  lotioo< 
Lotions  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  re- 
frigerating, sedative,  stimulating,  astruH 
gent,  or  evaporating,  according  to  the 
effect  they  are  employed  to  produce. 

Refngerating  or  cooling  lotions  MJ 
made  either  with  sal  ammoniac  and 
cold  water,  or  iced  water,  and  may  he 
dropped  in  a  continuous  stream  on  the 
part,  or  else  applied  on  cloths  wetted  in 
the  liquid  used. 

Sedative  lotions  are  prepared  byrabhio^ 
down  opium  in  cold  water,  or  using  i 
strong  decoction  of  poppyheads  eithff 
warm  or  cold. 

Stirmdatina  lotioita  may  be  made  hj 
adding  to  half  a  pint  of  camphor  water 
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jf  cqpirits  of  wine,  or  3  grains  of 
f  oopper  to  1  ounce  of  water. 
mii  lotiont  are  prepared  by  dis- 
» sprains  of  white  Titriol,  and  the 
Ltity  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  8  ounces 
or  by  dissolving  1  drachm  of 
.  1  drachm  of  sugar  of  lead,  in  a 
Id  water. 
atinff  loHon»  may  be  made  b^ 

2  drachms  of  sal  ammoniac  in 

camphor  water,  and  adding  1 
pirits  of  sulphuric  eth^. 
LGE. — ^A  warm,  aromatic  gar- 
,  belonging  to  the  Natural  order 
vw;  formerly  used  as  a  carmi- 

cases  of  flatulent  hysteria,  but 

»8t  unknown  as  a  medicine  to 

era. 

3PIBITS.    See  Vapoues. 

I^GES. — ^An  agreeable  form  of 

in  which  either  the  powder  of 
)ir  essential  oik,  or  balsams,  are 

0  a  confection  with  powdered 
ip  sugar,  and  some  colouring 
tien  rolled  into  cakes,  stamped 
hapes,  either  oval,  round,  square, 
id,  and  baked  over  a  stove  fire, 
ihe  drugs  used  merely  impart  a 

the  lozenge,  the  quantity  being 
to  exercise  any  benefioiu  effect. 
I^ain,  are  both  strong  in  quantity 
onely  efficacious;  of  these  are 
n,  ipecacuanha,  tolu,  cayenne, 

1  peppermint. 

y  speak  here  of  medical  lozenges, 
rhich  may  be  relied  on  to  pro- 
effect  for  which  they  are  taken, 
expectorants  for  coughs,  colds, 
;hroats,  the  opium,  ipecacuanha, 
U,  and  cayenne,  will,  if  taken  in 
me,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
serviceable;  while  for  flatulence, 
igestion,  the  ginger  and  pepper- 
ages  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
I. 

VENEEEA.— A  fanciful  name, 
;he  sixteenth  century  to  syphilis. 

AGO. — This  extremely  painful 
1  an  acute  form  of  muscular 
tm,  attacking  the  mass  of  muscles 
a  the  loins,  often  compelling  the 
>  walk  on  crutches  from  the  pain 
dm  to  raise  his  body,  or  throw 
ted  muscles  into  action.  Like 
^  pain  is  augmented  by  the 
f  the  bed,  and  by  every  motion, 
its  affecting  the  adjacent  organs 
ider  and  kidneys  by  sympathetic 
pobago  has  been  supposed  to  be 
inct  affection  of  those  parts. 


Tbbjltmbnt. — Intheacute  cnr  early  days 
of  the  disease,  the  first  measure  adopted 
should  be  to  give  the  patient  a  warm 
bath,  using  the  flesh-bruui  fireely  while  in 
the  water.  He  should  be  then  placed  in 
bed,  and  the  following  powders  and  mix- 
ture regularly  administered.    Take  of— 

Dover's  powder  ...  SO  grains. 

Calomel  ^ 12  grains. 

Antimonial  powder     •    9  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ;  one  to 
be  given  every  four  hours. 
Take  of— 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .    2  ounces. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  .    •    3  drachms. 

Spirits  of  nitre   ...    2  drachms* 

W  ine  of  colchicum  .    •    2  drachms. 

Svrup  of  saffron  .    .    .    1  drachm. 

damphor  mixture  .    . .  3  ounces. 
Make   a   6-ounce   mixture :    take    two 
tablespoonfuls  one  hour  after  every  pow- 
der. 

Should  the  bowels  be  confined,  a  black 
draught,  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  should  be 
taken  after  completing  the  first  packet  of 
powders  and  the  mixture. 

Should  the  pain  in  the  loins  continue 
excessive  after  the  bath,  and  the  first  eight 
hours  imder  the  effect  of  the  medicine,  the 
cupping-glasses  should  be  applied  on  each 
side  of  the  n>ine,  in  the  hollow  above  the 
hips,  and  about  ei^ht  ounces  of  blood 
extracted;  or  else  six  leeches  should  be 
placed  along  each  side  of  the  spine^  and 
the  bleeding,  in  either  case,  encouraged 
by  folded  fl^nels  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 
As  the  pain  subsides,  the  Dover's  pow- 
der may  be  given  without  the  calomel, 
the  mixture  continued,  and  every  fourth 
day  an  aperient  powder,  draught,  or  dose 
of  pills  eiven  to  prevent  the  opium  affect- 
ing the  nead.  Some  medical  men  apply 
an  opium  or  belladonna  plaster  to  the 
back  when  the  pain  is  obstinate,  but  a 
more  certain  and  speedy  benefit  will  be 
obtained  by  passing  a  6-grain  suppository 
of  opium  into  the  rectum  at  bedtime. 

Care  must  be  take,  when  convalescent, 
that  the  loins  are  well  protected  from  cold 
or  damp  by  a  flannel  bandage  being  w(»ii 
for  some  tmie. 

Whffli  the  lumbago  becomes  chrQm<^ 
the  treatment  should  commence  with  the 
warm  hip-bath,  which  should  be  repeated 
at  bedtime  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
The  hips  are  then  to  be  rubbed  dry  with  a 
rough  towel  for  some  minutes,  so  as  to 
excite  the  vessels  of  the  cutide,  when  the 
following  embrocation  is  to  be  freely  ap- 
plied for  at  least  five  minutes ;  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  is  then  to  be  laid  on  the  wet 
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back,  and  a  flat  iron,  moderately  heated, 
passed  over  it  for  a  few  seconds,  or  till  the 
neat  becomes  unpleasant. 
JSmbrocation. — ^Take  of — 


2  ounces. 
^  ounce. 
6  drachms. 
6  drachms. 


Camphorated  oil 

Oil  of  amber  .    .    . 

Turpentine     .     .     . 

Spirits  of  hartshorn 
Mix. 

The  following  mixture  is  to  be  used 
throu^fh  the  daytime  as  directed,  and  when 
the  nights  are  restless  and  the  patient  has 
imrefreshing  sleep,  a  10-gram  Dover's 
powder  should  be  given  about  nine  o'clock 
CYerj  evening. 

Mixture, — Take  of  the 


1  ounce. 
^  ounce. 
^  ounce. 
6  drachms. 
^  ounce, 
enough  to 


Compound  tincture  of 
guaiacum     .    . 

Mucilage  .    .    . 

Simple  sjrup 

Spirits  of  nitre    . 

Spirits  of  juniper 

Cinnamon  water 
make  a  6-ounce  mixture. 

Two  tablespoonfiUs  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours  during  the  day.  If  the  embro- 
cation fails  to  effect  the  relief  which  should 
result  irom  its  use,  it  may  be  suspended, 
and  either  a  blister  applied,  or  a  poultice, 
made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  flour  with 
one  of  mustard,  laid  warm  on  the  back, 
and  retained  for  half  an  hour.  Whether 
the  latter — the  counter-irritant — is  em- 
ployed, or  the  blister,  must  depend  entirely 
on  the  pain  endured,  and  the  probable 
effect  the  treatment  may  produce.  In 
general,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  blister.  In  long-stanoing 
lumbago,  great  benefit  wiU  be  experienced 
from  electrici|^,  particularly  the  medical 
form  of  it  afforded  by  wearing  one  of 
Pulvermacher's  belts  or  electric  chains. 
In  extreme  and  very  obstinate  cases,  the 
operation  known  as  acupuncture  has  been 
attended  with  the  mostgratifying  results. 
LUMBAE  ABSCESS.— One  of  the 
largest  and  most  serious  collections  of 
matter  to  which  the  body  is  liable.  Lum- 
bar, sometimes  called  psoas  abscess,  is  a 
collection  of  pus  formed  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  abdomen,  adjoining  the  spine, 
wmch,  burrowing  under  the  psoas  muscle, 
after  a  long  period  of  exhaustion  and  suf- 
fering, at  length  points  at  the  groin,  where, 
when  opened,  an  immense  amount  of 
matter  is  occasionally  discharged.  See 
Psoas  Abscess. 

LUMBAE  EEGION.— By  this  term 
anatomists  signify  all  the  space  defined 
by  the  five  lumbar  vertebrse,  or  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  loins;   a  space 


bounded  aboye  by  the  tweUQi  dorsal  Terte> 
bra,  below  b^  the  first  bone  of  the  sacraiB, 
and  embracmg  the  lumbar  portum  of  tiio 
spine,  with  the  muscles  internal  and 
external,  and  the  integuments  of  the  paiL 

LUMBEICL— The  name  of  a  ^eciei 
of  long  round  worm,  found  infesting  Un 
intestines  of  children.    See  Wobhs. 

LUMBUS.— The  loins. 

LUNACY.    See  Masvbss. 

LUNAE  CAUSTIC— An  old  name  fa 
the  nitrate  of  silver.    See  Silyeb. 

LUNCHEON.— Asupplementaiymei], 
principally  indulged  in  by  those  who  dmi 
late ;  and  to  such  persons  as  are  oompdlel 
to  postpone  the  cluef  repast  till  it  sopo* 
sedes  tea,  a  luncheon  becomes  an  absondi 
necessity ;  but  the  man  who  has  themesB 
and  opportunity  to  live  naturally,  and  ii 
determmed  to  preserve  his  heudi  tti 
digestive  powers  as  long  as  possibly  irl 
make  it  a  rule  to  avoid  such  a  svstemof 
irregular  feeding,  and  remember  that  Hm 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  wear  tai 
tear  of  the  frame  is  the  gpreatest,  and  Al 
physical  exhaustion  demands  repletion 
is  the  proper  and  natimd  period  fof  tb 
chief  meal  to  be  taken-— chief  in  quanti^ 
and  in  the  nutritious  and  animaliBag 
nature  of  the  food  taken.  See  Food,  ana 
Meals. 

LUNGS.— It  would  be  difficult  to  a^ 
which  organ  of  the  body  displays  Hat 
most  wonderful  skill  and  wisdom  in  iti 
construction ;  but  in  point  of  vital  prumtfi 
the  lungs  unquestionably  stand  forenKM^ 
though  so  closely  followed  by  the  heart, 
that  it  is  a  mere  difference  of  a  second « 
two  of  time  in  their  relative  unpcvtaaoe. 

The  lungs  are  a  li^ht,  elastic,  spongy 
organ,  of  a  greyish-pink  colour,  confes 
alwve,  or  anteriorly,  filling  up  two-ibirdi 
of  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest  or  thoaXi 
and  in  a  measure  overlapping  the  heirti 
which  occupies  a  portion  of  the  left  odo 
of  the  space  of  the  chest.  « 

The  liings  consist  of  a  vast  number  a 
air-cells,  the  terminal  extremities  d  the 
minutely  divided  bronchial  tubes,  aiixsoa, 
and  veins,  the  whole  multiplicity  of  tiiei0 
air-cells  and  vessels  being  bound  toge^ 
by  a  peculiar  tissue  culed  the  par^ 
chyma.  The  lungs,  thus  consisting  of  a 
vast  aggregate  of  minute  cells  bound  into 
one  perfect  organ,  are  furtiier  dirided  by 
anatomists  into  the  right  and  left  lung: 
the  right,  which  is  the  larger,  consistuig 
of  three  lobes ;  and  the  left,  on  account  oi 
the  heart  lying  on  that  side,  into  two  lobei« 

The  lungs  extend  from  the  top  ol  tii0 
chest,  or  immediately  below  the  coUtf* 
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WM,  M  &r  down  as  between  the  Mil  and 
ixth  rib*,m  frant  toucbiag  the  diaphragm, 
r  mdaUt,  but  in  conaequeDco  of  tba  po«i- 
£m  1^  that  muAcle,  deacendltig  still  far- 


ian  lined,  _. 

(Mais  eontaioed  in  the  cheit — like  the 
tgaus  in  the  abdomen, — bj  a  tenmi 
■embiane,  oiled  the  pltiira  j  Uie  object 
F  this  inreiliiig  membrane  la  to  allow  a 
«e  and  eaa;  nwtion  to  the  lunga  in  their 
Iri^,  A  rnult  which  but  for  this  provi- 
OBthe]'  'Would  not  obtain.  lotemallj, 
iBMiglieva;  bronchial  Youel  and  air  cell 
■•limgi  aie  lined  with  a  delicate  nucotit 
lonbrane,  a  conliouation  of  the  hraag 
■OS  of  the  mouth  and  faucea  The 
«diea,  or  windpipe,  terminatea  ehortly 
Ks  enterine  the  thonu,  in  two  branchee, 
died  the  right  Biidleftiro»eAia2fH6r  one 
NOwding  to  each  long,  aj  ahown  ui  our 
■t.  The  right  bronchial  tube  dividea 
ilo  three  branches, — cue  to  each  tobe; 
■a  left  into  two,  for  the  two  lobee  of  the 
ft  lung.  Bach  branch  on  entering  ita 
Hotted  lobe  immediately  bifitrcalea,  or 
Lndes  into  two,  and  continues  in  this 

1  Die  as  thej  proceed,  till  they  are  re- 
need  into  tubes  of  the  meat  minute 
dibre,  Gnallv  teiminating  in  email  cells 
Ined  with  tlie  mucons  membrane  that 
■•  aeeompanied  the  trachea  and  bron- 
hial  tubes,  and  here  terminates  in  an 
qianaiTe  air-cell.  The  pulmonar j  artery, 
a  described  under  Seort  (which  sec), 
•ring  left  the  right  ventricle,  diiidea  into 
Vobnuckes,  one  to  each  lung,  and  exactly 
a  tba  aame  manner  as  the  bronchial  tubes 
bided,  diminished  in  eiic,  and  sub' 
Ended,  the  pulmonary  branches  running 
icnde  the  bronchial  tubes  split,  till  the 

M  in  close  contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
svie  of  the  air-cetls,  where,  at  eierj  in- 
pntion,  the  blood  absorbs  through  this 
OS  tisaoe  the  oxygen  fiom  the  air, 
dogine  its  colour  to  a  bright  scarlet, 
H>^  man  the  opposite  extremity  of 
itm  edit  by  minute  tcsscIs,  commence 
it  polmonary  Teing,  increating  in  size 
nMly  in  tbe  aome  manner  tbsC  the  bron- 
AmI  tabca  and  the  pulmonary  arteries 


lUP 

Eeabt.  The  lungs  are  thus  made  up  of 
bronchial  tubes,  ressels,  and  air-cells,  and 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonaiy 
artery  and  vein,  with  the  membrane,  or 
parmchgaia,    that    binds  the  whole  to- 


The  lungs  ia  adult  age  weigh  about 
10  ounces,  and  are  calculated  to  have, 
with  their  cells  and  tubes,  a  surface  of 
thirty  times  that  of  the  body. 

The  lungs  before  birth  oc  breathing; 
are  of  compsct  feel,  dark  grey  colour,  lis 
in  a  small  compass  in  the  chest,  and  »liil: 
if  put  into  wsler;  but  the  moment  tbe 
first  inspiration  has  tsten  place  they  ex- 
pand, £11  every  available  line  of  the  cavity, 
icTBclilin^,  elastic  feel,  a  pink  colour. 


and  Jloat  if  T 


water.     See 


Moating  tixe  fint  circle  of  the  bloo 
■1)M  tbe  impure  stream  the  pulmone  , 
ihaiea  took  to  the  lungs,  the  pulmonaiy 
fttot  bring  back  to  the  heart  the  pure 
crbnisl  blood— the  life  of  the  body.    Sec 


days  when  tbe  Pbarmacopixia  conusted 
entirely  of  simples,  this  plant  wa»  sup- 
posed to  exercise  some  beneficial  infiuenoe 
on  the  lungs  in  disease.  It  has,  however, 
been  long  cut  of  use. 

LXIPIJS.— The  name  given  to  a  pecu- 
liar and  mali^ant  skin  disease  which 
attacks  the  wings  of  tbe  nose,  the  hpi, 
and  other  parts  of  the  face,  slowly  eatine 
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LtTTB.— A  pute  made  with  barl^- 
neil,  lisaeed-meal,  or  slmond-mea],  and 
w&ter,  Bud  used  hj  cheDiitt«  to  BUrrouud 
the  QGcks  of  bottles,  or  tho  pomt  oC  junc- 
tion bctneen  l^  retort  and  recdTei ;  or 
may  chemical  appantua  to  exclude  air,  and 
prerent  tbe  escape  of  the  contenta.  A 
fipiner   kind  of  lute  ■         '    ■ 


le  or  noro  bones  of  a  joint.    See  Dis- 


LYMPH.— A  thin,  pure,  and  eolourleat 
fluid,  circulating  in  the  body  in  a  sTetcn: 
of  TesBel)  tpeciMy  adapted  hr  this  limpid 
fluid— the  mophaties. 

Ljmph  chemioBllj  coniisti  of  Ebrine. 
albumen,  chloride  of  eodium,  phoephatf 
of  limo  and  nugrieda,  and  carbonate  of 
■oda.  Though  Vbo  tern  lymph  should 
be  properly  confined  to  the  fluid  earned 
by  the  JjmphatdcH,  it  is  of^cn  applied  'by 
medical  men  to  other  exudations  of  the 
body;  tbui  the  fluid  inserted  into  the 
arm  in  yatfiination  is  called  Vaociiie 
Lymph,  wliich  see. 

LYMPBATICS.— A  system  of 
vessels,  whose  special  duty  it  is  tt 
*     f  the  bodj  the 


erery  part  o 


ilation — the  wora-o 


material,  whether  solid  or  fluid— and  < 
it  to  one  common  centre  in  the  abdomen, 
vhere,  that  nothing  may  be  lost  that  can 
again  be  converted  into  use,  it  is  carried 
to  the  recgptaaUum  chj/U,  and  thai 
mixing  mth  that  nutritiTe  principle,  : 

Ce^  along  the  thoracic  duct  to  th, 
t,  to  be  coUTerted  into  ttev  arterial 
blood.  The  lymphaties  of  the  bead  and 
nock,  instead  of  paaaing  through  the 
thoracic  duct,  enter  the  n^t  ude  a!  the 
beart  directly. 

The  lymphatics,  like  the  lacteals,  are 
KHUposed  of  two  coBtB— an  outer,  which 
resemblea  the  external  covering  of  the 
vrans  i  and  an  internal  coat,  which  is 
dense,  smooth,  and  polished.  Some 
nnatomisls  have  descrilied  k  third  or 
middle  tunio,  of  a  character  analogous 
to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries;  ais, 
however,  is    now    genorallj    disallowed. 

and  strong,  and  thrown  into  creseentric 
folds,  which,  hanging  down  as  in  the 
Teini,  perform  the  office  of  valves,  and 
■event  (he  return  of  the  lymphatic  fluid, 
eee  valves  and  folds  ooour  so  frequently 
to  impart  a  Binffularly  knotty  appear- 
»  to  every  vesael  of  the  system.  The 
chief  external  peculiarity  of  the  lacteal 
and   lymphatic   vessels    consists    in    the 


CT, 


is  proportionally  enlarged ;  but  wh 
one  or  two  lymphatica  are  added  i 

size.  The  lymphatics  arise  by  m 
oriEcoa  from  every  part  of  the  bo 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  slido 

and  chest,  &om  the  investing  monb 
of  the  brain,  from  the  mucous  a 
lining  Uie  mouth,  ^llet,  elomadi, 
windpipe.  They  rise  also  from  il 
organs  of  the  biwy,— brain,  liver,  Uj 
Ac.;  horn  the  snrfooi 
the  bones,  and  from 
skin,  and  wherever  bl 
Like  the  veins,  lymphatics  an  dr 
'  ''  ' —  systems — Uio  BuperGcial  aa 

losculating  oi 
On  the  way  l! 

the    lym^iatio    vtHwid    puss  uir 
number  o{  oblong  bodies,  called  ab 
glands.    See  Abbobfiiob. 
The  following  cat  ahowa  the  shi 


n  in  the  U 
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MAD 


ttt  BMnner  of  entering^  and  leaving  an 
ihcriwnt  gland. 
ITTTiB.— Spanish  flies.     See  Cav- 


M 

M  18  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the 
Iphabet,  and,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  a 
Btter  Teory  frequentlj  used  in  medicine. 
ka  a  numeral,  M  stands  for  mille,  a 
honsand  (1,000) ;  and,  with  a  dash  over 
b  (m),  for  10,000.  It  also  stands  for 
toffister,  master;  as  M.A.,  maaiater 
vHmrn  (master  of  arts) ;  M.D.,  meaicintB 
factor  (doctor  of  medicine) ;  A.M.,  anno 
wmndi  (in  the  year  of  the  world).  M 
dio  stands  for  midday,  or  noon, — A.M. 
■d  P.M.,  ante  meridiem  and  post  meri- 
Utm  (before  noon  and  after  noon).  In 
pnioriptionB,  M  stands  for  misiura,  a 
ikture;  M.,  misce  (mix);  M.,  mani- 
fiilm*  (a  handful),  when  any  inert  or 
Wiimifin  article  is  prescribed.  M  also 
rtuds  for  mitte,  send;  as  thus:  mitte 
limdine*  viij,  send  eight  leeches. 

MACCARONI.— The  name  of  a  weU- 
faiown  Italian  food,  made  of  the  best 
irlieaten  flour  and  eggs,  and  formed  into 
long,  pipe-shaped  lengths,  about  the  size 
«f  a  quill,  and  which  is  eaten  very  largely 
<n  the  Contanent^  and  of  late  years  has 
been  very  much  used  in  this  ooimtry, 
Mpeeially  among  invalids,  for  whom  it 
wins  a  highly  nutritious  aliment,  par- 
tienlariy  when  eaten  with  boiled  milk 
(od  soups.  As,  however,  the  orthodox 
node  of  serving  it  with  xnilk  and  grated 
dieete  rather  demands  a  healthy  uan  a 
debilitated  stomach,  it  should  be  therefore 

•weftilly  avoided  by  the  invalid.      See 

VXSMICELLI. 

MACE. — A  well-known  spice,  forming 
fte  inner  envelope  of  the  growing  nutmeg. 
vHien  the  capsule  of  the  nutmeg  bursts 
"-which  it  does,  like  the  husk  of  a  filbert, 
wiien  the  firuit  is  nearly  ripe — it  discloses 
*  bright  scarlet  network,  investing  the 
jjKde  nut  in  a  thin,  fibrous  membrane. 
^og  inner  coat  or  tunic  is  the  mace, 
*Wdi  is  eventually  peeled  off  and  dried, 
when  it  loses  its  bright  colour,  and  becomes 
^  a  reddish  yellow.  The  mace  is  regarded 
M  the  most  choice  of  all  the  spices,  and 
*B*otdin^ly  always  realizes  a  high  price. 
It  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of 
fMotial  oil,  on  account  of  which  mace 
w  never  employed  alone  in  medicine, 
■ough  in  its  properties  possessing  the 
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usual    carminative    character   of    other 
spices.    See  Spiob. 

MACEEATION.  —  The  digestion  of 
any  substance  for  a  certain  time  in  cold 
water.    A  term  used  in  pharmacy. 

MADDEE.  — The  tinctora  ruhia  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  This  dye-stuff,  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  franco  and 
Germany  for  its  colouring  properties, 
though  once  used  as  an  emmenaffogue, 
is  now  never  prescribed  by  medical  men 
except  as  an  experiment,  to  show  how 
inveterate  are  its  colouring  properties, 
dyeing  all  the  secretions,  the  muscles, 
and  even  the  bones,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
after  only  a  few  hours'  use. 

MADNESS  OR  MANIA;  IN- 
SANITY OK  LUNACY.  —  Names  ex- 
pressive of  an  unsound  state  of  mind,  or 
a  disordered  intellect.  There  are  two 
conditions  of  madness,  or  stages  in  this 
mental  disorder;  one  characterized  by 
violent  and  unrestrained  behaviour,  and 
an  irritability  which  drives  the  patient  to 
commit  the  most  wild  and  often  grotesque 
and  extravagant  actions,  and,  when 
opposed  in  ms  headstrong  fancies  and 
impressions,  causing  him  to  perpetrate 
acts  of  the  most  violent  and  vindictive 
nature.  It  is  to  this  condition  of  mental 
aberration  that  the  term  mania  is  properly 
applied,  or  the  sthenic  form  of  insanity. 
In  the  other  form  or  stage,  all  the  out- 
ward expressions  are  of  a  sad  or  despond- 
ing character,  attended  with  a  loathing 
or  disgust  of  life,  a  weariness  of  all  sub- 
jects, and  a  settled  despair,  with  frequent 
attempts,  either  openly  or  covertly  made, 
to  shake  off  a  Ufe  which  is  regarded  as  an 
intolerable  burden;  in  other  words,  to 
rid  himself  by  his  own  hands  of  what  he 
regards  as  a  hateful  existence.  This  con- 
dition is  called  melancholia,  or  the  low 
asthenic  form  of  insanity. 

Though  there  are  many  forms  and 
varieties  of  brain  affections,  according  to 
the  locdity  and  specialities  of  the  attack, 
mental  derangement  is  usually  divided 
into  the  above  two  primary  conditions  of 
mania  and  melancholia,  or  raving  and 
melancholy  madness. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
madness  is  a  disease  or  perversion  of  the 
intellectual  or  reasoning  faculties;  this, 
however,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake, 
for  cases  frequently  arise  where  the  mental 
illness  is  confined  to  a  diseased  perversion 
of  the  moral  affections  exclusively,  with 
little  or  no  apparent  injury  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Whether  the  disease  assumes  the  tonxk 
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of  mania  or  melancholia  depends  more 
on  the  constitutional  characteristics  of 
the  patient  than  on  the  nature  or  severity 
of  the  immediately  exciting  cause. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  m  such  a  work 
as  this,  to  enter  at  length  on  a  subject  of 
such  importance  as  the  one  embraced  in 
the  sanity  or  sickness  of  the  human  mind, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  knowledge  forms  an  entirely  distinct 
branch  of  practice,  requiring  many  years 
of  close  study  and  observation  to  give  the 
practitioner  any  claim  to  respect  or  con- 
fidence in  this  branch  of  the  profession; 
while,  to  make  the  subject  still  more 
difficult,  there  are  almost  as  many  theories 
or  opposite  views  entertained  on  mental 
derangement  as  there  are  practitioners  of 
madness.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  general  facts  and  prin- 
ciples connected  with  mental  disease,  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  may  desire  to 
consult  the  subject,  till  the  patient  can 
be  removed  into  the  care  of  those  whose 
medical  education  has  specially  fitted  them 
for  so  responsible  a  duty. 

Madness  frequently  terminates  in  melan- 
choly, which,  in  its  turn,  may  degenerate 
intp  chronic  or  incurable  derangement, 
or  fatuity i  a  condition  which  assumes 
inniunerable  forms.  Intellectual  aberra- 
tion, as  a  diseased  state  of  the  reasoning 
faculties  is  sometimes  called,  may  be 
general  or  only  partial,  when,  according 
.to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  affection 
is  called  monomania^  or  madness  on  one 
point,  or  respecting  one  set  of  ideas; 
kleptomania,  when  a  person,  placed  by 
fortune  above  all  need  or  reason  of 
temptation,  pilfers  articles  for  which  he 
4}r  she  can  have  no  possible  occasion. 

Another  form  of  madness  is  charac- 
•Aerixed  by  a  perpetual  restlessness,  with 
a  partial  loss  of  that  sensibility  to  external 
•objects  which  constitutes  the  harmony 
of  physical  life;  a  neglect  of  all  moral 
restraint,  causing  the  patient  to  commit 
acts  which  exclude  him  from  society,  or 
prompting  him  to  acts  of  extravagant 
jolly,  or  to  give  expression  to  a  rapid 
flow  of  unconnected  ideas :  this  condition 
is  called  dsm^ntia,  or  incoherent  madness. 

The  basis  of  nearly  all  the  forms  of 
madness  is  some  strong  and  rooted  im- 
pression or  delusion  in  the  patient's  mind, 
always  erroneous,  sometimes  harmless, 
but  often  leading  to  such  violent  oppo- 
sition as  to  compel  the  confinement  of 
Ahe  patient,  and  to  save  injury  to  himself 
and  others  by  the  restrictions  of  a  strait- 
vraistcoat. 


The  CAUSES  which  lead  to  madness  aio 
either  moral  or  physical ;  and  whoa  both 
exist  together,  the  first  becomes  the  remote, 
the  latter  the  immediate  and  exciting 
cause. 

MoBAL  Causes. — These  are  love,  fear, 
sudden  and  great  fright,  religious  de8p<m* 
dency,  ambition,  reverse  of  fortune,  and 
domestic  unhappiness,  which  last  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  frequoit  of 
all  sources  of  mental  aberration. 

Physical  Causes. — These  are,  in  the 
first  place,  organic  and  functional,  or 
symptomatic.  When  induced  by  orguie 
causes,  the  madness  may  result  uom  some 
injury  suffered  on  the  head  from  bbw8> 
falls,  concussion,  or  effusion,  as  in  apo- 
plexy, either  inducing  a  leHon,  affeetai^ 
the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  brain,  or 
indirectly  acting  on  the  great  nerrou 
centres.  When  functional,  or  symp- 
tomatic, the  brain  is  affected  indirectij, 
as  in  cases  of  worms  in  children,  leadiig 
to  hydrocephalus,  or  water  on  the  head; 
and  when  in  typhus  and  other  ferei^ 
mania  is  induced  from  the  general  8ho(i 
to  the  nervous  system  by  the  severi^  d 
the  inflammatory  action,  or  the  exhaut- 
ing  nature  of  the  malady. 

Genesal  Symptoms.  —  A  peculiar 
character  of  the  face,  giving  it  either  a 
square  and  flat,  or  shiEurp,  piercing  ex- 
pression ;  a  remarkable  appearance  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  often  protruded,  and 
have  a  wild,  restless  look ;  great  a^tatioo 
of  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  of 
the  entire  body ;  indifference  to  beat  or 
cold,  or  any  vicissitude  of  tempenUnre; 
and  an  extraordinary  insusceptibility  to 
contagious  diseases.  The  stomach  and 
bowels — ^indeed,  all  the  functions  of  Ab 
hodj — are  either  not  at  all  or  only  var 
partially  influenced  by  those  causes  whica 
m  health  would  have  been  certain  to 
affect  them ;  hence  the  torpidity  of  the 
bowels,  their  obstinate  constipaticm,  tiv 
scanty  and  high-coloured  urine,  and  the 
insensibility  of  the  stomach.  There  ii 
an  absence  of  tranquillity  and  repose; 
disinclination  to  sleep;  excessive  and 
boisterous  animal  spirits ;  erroneous  ini- 
pressions,  or  a  faulty  imagination;  i&* 
cessant  talking,  singmg,  or  fitful  buEtto 
of  laughter;  crowing,  shouting,  or  dis- 
cordant noises ;  the  conversations  v^ 
often  ^pK)6s,  and  the  gestures  and  actions 
offensive  or  obscene ;  the  wh(de  extOBV 
character  and  functional  actions  (tf  the 
patient  being  indicative  of  a  high  state 
of  nervous  tension  and  excitement. 

Sometimes,  however,  there  are  deer 
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fidences  that  the  indlTidual  suffers 
eoteljTf  eitber  in.  the  brain,  lun?s,  or 
bdominal  yisoera,  shown  by  the  abrupt 
iMwtion  of  his  talking  or  his  hilarity,  or 
J  his  sharp  exclamations  of  pain,  hj  the 
estin|^  of  his  head,  breast,  or  stomach 
ith  ms  open  hands  or  clenched  fists. 
Iieae  manifestations  are  accompanied 
J  evacuations,  by  the  high  colour  and 
au&tinefls  of  the  water,  a  dry,  hot  skin, 
r  a  cuticle  cold  and  harsh  to  the  feel ; 
t  other  times  a  clammy  perspiration 
edews  the  body,  the  breath  is  hot  and 
Btid,  and  the  respiration  hard  and 
ibmned. 

In  countries  where  there  is  little  political 
iralry  or  social  contention — where  there 
re  few  commercial  speculations,  or  great 
idneements  held  out  to  stimidate  am- 
ition — the  proportion  of  cases  of  mania 
■  compared  with  the  population  is  ex- 
nmely  small;  thus,  m  Italy,  Bussia, 
nd  "Egypt,  where  the  people  are  content 
rith  their  lot,  and,  like  cmldren,  satisfied 
rxtii  the  government  given  to  them,  the 
am  of  insanity  ranges  very  low. 

Li  Gbreat  Britain,  however,  the  case  is 
117  different,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
lut  that  insanity,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
brms,  is  fearfully  on  the  increase.  We 
EM^  blink  the  fact,  and  strive  to  suppress 
he  truth  so  palpably  apparent,  but  the 
nridence  of  the  assertion  will  be  heard, 
od  leaves  no  loophole  for  incertitude  or 
krabt. 

Tb^  the  go-ahead  and  "fast"  practices 
tf  the  times — the  emulous  struggle  to 
4itain  position  and  fortune,  and  realize 
A  a  few  years  the  independence  which 
hfbiomeir  ^neration  devoted  a  lifetime 
oaequire — is  exercising  a  fearful  influence 
la  the  health  and  stamma  of  the  intellect 
if  this  oountxris  a  fact  beyond  all  dispute. 
U  is  impossible  that  the  brain  and  nervous 
ijitem  can  be  kept  on  the  stretch  for  so 
BBmy  years  with  impunity,  more  par- 
tirakiriy  when  it  is  remembered  how 
ntifieially  the  man  of  business  generally 
iires; — the  breakfiut  hurried,  the  mid- day 
meal  postponed  for  a  fashionable  repast 
■ft  tea-time,  to  which,  frequently  without 
■ppetite  or  desire,  the  merchant  or  pro- 
ftwionsl  sits  down,  endeavouring  to  obtain 
fiom  variety  or  wine  the  stamina  which 
tiubstantial  meal  can  alone  impart. 

l!lie  TBBATMBiTT  of  insanity  or  madness 
comists  of  two  distinct  systems — the  moral 
ttd  the  physical;   or  that  of  remedies 

2Ued  to  the  mind,  and  agents  given  to 
body.    The  spread  of  knowledge,  and 
the  advance  of  a  higher  order  of  Christian 
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philanthropy,  has,  within  the  last  half 
century,  done  much  in  the  way  of 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  insane, 
and  inculcating  a  wiser  and  more  humane 
s^tem  of  treatment;  but  though  the 
whip,  chains,  and  straw — the  practice  in 
vogue  in  the  days  of  Hogarth — have  long 
since  disappeared,  and  the  demoralizing 
custom  of  making  an  exhibition  of  the 
mental  misery  of  the  insane  —  as  so 
graphically  depicted  by  that  great  painter 
has  been  abolished, — and  humanity,  as  a 
general  rule,  now  presides  over  the  men- 
tally afflicted,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
achieved  before  the  management  of  the 
insane  becomes  all  that  reason  and  hu- 
manity would  have  it. 

MAGISTERY.  —  A  term  formerly 
employed  by  the  chemists  to  denote  any 
preparation  supposed  to  contain  special 
virtues.  A  precipitate.  The  word  is 
sometimes  met  with  still,  as  in  the 
magistery  of  bismuth,  the  sub-nitrate  of 
that  metal  being  the  article  indicated  by 
the  name. 

MAGNESIA.— The  name  of  one  of 
the  pure  earths,  having,  like  lime,  a 
metallic  basis,  called  magnesium. 

By  some  authors  the  name  of  this  useful 
drug  is  supposed  to  be  derived  finom  mcufneSf 
a  magnet  or  loadstone,  from  the  belief  that 
this  earth  has  the  property  of  attracting 
some  quality  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
name,  however,  was  more  probably  derived 
from  the  city  or  district  of  Magnesia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  over  which  Xerxes  made  the 
exiled  Themistocles  governor,  this  earth, 
in  all  probability,  having  been  first  dis- 
covered in  that  neighbourhood,  or  the 
Magnesia  in  Thrace. 

Three  centuries  f^  magnesia,  under 
the  name  of  Count  iPalma's  Powder,  was- 
sold  in  Italy  as  a  specific  for  many  dis- 
eases, and  being  greatly  believed  in, 
formed  a  most  lucrative  business  to  the- 
Boman  clergy,  who  long  had  the  exclusive- 
salo  of  the  medicine. 

Pbefabation 8  AND  UsES. — There  are- 
three  forms  in  which  magnesia  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Pharmacopoeia — that  of  the 
carbonate,  the  calcined,  and  the  sulphate, 
or  the  cathartic  salt;  the  effect  they^ 
produce  on  the  body  being  that  of  an 
absorbent,  an  antacid,  or  anti-acid,  and 
a  purgative,  according  to  the  preparation 
employed. 

1st.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  —  This 
preparation  is  found  in  the  shops  in  three- 
conditions — that  of  an  extremely  light, 
white,  and  subtle  powder;  secondly,  in 
square  masses,  each  the  size  of  a  bride ; 
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in  doeei  of  a  leiupooDfnl  diuolTed  in  plun 
or  peppermint  iratcr,  or  from  one  to  two 
diBchms  of  tha  lump  eaten  in  once  or 


Snd.  The  Calcintd  or  Sunt  Mafftiena. 
— Itis  ie  BJtDpI;  the  CBrbonate  put  into 
a  retort  of  e.  pecuHar  congtructioa,  and 
a  strong  heat  applied,  by  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  gaa  ia  driTen  off^  and  the  pure 
earth  or  calcined  magneeia  left.  This  is 
conudaiablT  heaTior  than  the  carbonate, 
though  BtiU  preserring  iti  Hght,  impal- 
pable formof  powder.   Calcin^  magneeia 


Teicing  antacid  and  re&eahing  berenn 
aow  very  gsnerallT  employad  at  a  t&at 
J  iCimulant  and  tome  when  the  itooMk 
out  of  order. 

Magneaia  water ' 

strong  solution 
uusia,  and,  hj  means  ui  a  lonm^  P**™!^  I 
charging  the  solution  with  eaibmus  lai  ! 
gas  la  saturation,  and  then  caiUng  ul  j 
wiring  the  bottles,  like  soda  water.  ! 

MAIZE,  Ott  LNDIAH  COES.-A  ' 
kind  of  grain,  belonging  to  the  ISatiinl  ■ 
order  of  the  ChvmiTua,  or  btbimi. 

This  highly  Taluable  article  of  food,  i 
natiTe  of  tropical  climates,  but  grownj 
ibundantly  in  the  south  of  £urc^  pw- 


■lighUy  as  a  stomaohic,  etpeciallj  wl 
combined  with  rhubarb,  ginger,  s 
Colombo.    Taken  alone  as  on  absoi 

when  there  is  excess  of  acid  L        _, 

the  dose  ia  &om  half  a  draehm  to  a  drachm 
or  a  1«aspo<niful  thiee  orfour  times  a  day. 
It  neulniliies  the  acid  in  the  slomaoh, 
and  not  untrequeutlj  acta  aAerwards  on 
tho  bowels  as  an  aperient.  This  prepan- 
don  must  always  be  kept  in  a  closely, 
stoppered  bottle,  for,  if  exposed  Co  the 
air,  it  attracts  the  carbonio  acid,  and  in 
a  sbort  tiiae  becomes  again  a  carbonate. 
The  bulk  of  msj^nesia  has  been  always 
an  objection  as  regards  administerinf  it 
to  children.  This  objection  has  of  late 
been  obviated  by  a  preparation  called  the 
Heavy  Magnesia,  a  dose  of  which  goes 
into  a  very  sioall  space. 

Srd.  TAe  Ssljihate  of  Magnetia—A 
preparation  in  which  magnesia  and  adl- 
phunc  acid  are  combined,  jieldinr  -  ■ '" 
purgative     salt,     the     tal     cati 


of  liie  old  pl^sicianj,  who,  1 
ysis  of  our  mmeral  waters,  aj 


The  medieicS 


the  c: 


B,  were  in  the  habil 
ihihate  ai 


best  gruns  valuable  and  uutnlioui,  n^ 
when  properly  gmund,  and  tha  Bom  iw 
dressed,  and  wen  careAiB;  fennaded  ol 
baked,  makes  not  only  a  pakiable,lnita 
strong  supporting  food,  and  one  l^tt 


il  properties  of  sulpl: 
r  Epsom  sails,  in  all  i 

purgative,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any 
salt  or  drug  in  the  Pharmacopixia,  tho 
dose  for  an  adult  being  from  4  to  S 
drachms.  A  very  excellent  prcparalJan, 
called  Dinneford's  Fluid  Magnesia,  is  now 
aold  as  a  patent  medicine,  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  as  irdl  adapted 


ce  eiiats  against  usi* 
fiour  in  this  counlry,  where  the  pont^ 
beggar  coosiden  himself  ill-used  if  nil 
served  with  the  finest  wheaten  bread  tt 
his  penny.  Xn  many  parts  of  Emope  it 
ia  highly  esteemod,  and  in  the  UaiMi 
SlateB  is  extensively  cultivated  aiid  Kty 
largely  consumed,  and  that  in  BiQ 
forme,  such  as  hat  com,  com  cak^  >» 
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ooih  used  in  America  for  pies  and 
iddiiigs,  being,  under  that  name,  ex- 
teted  mim  the  maize  flour.  See  Food. 
MALACHTA. — ^A  depraved  appetite, 
rring  the  person  to  eat  the  most  loath- 
me  of  articles,  such  as  the  dirt-eating 
Bong  the  negroes;  the  disease  called 
Haetionuie, 

MALACHITE. — ^A  native  copper  ore, 
Irrdro-carbonato   of  the   peroxide  of 

MALA  FBAXIS.  •— Bad,  faulty,  or 
Bomnt  practice.  A  term  usually  con- 
led  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
iplojed  to  express  conaenmation  of  a 
urse  of  treatment  opposed  to  the  teach- 
gs  of  the  schools,  any  feasible  theory, 

personal  experience ;  when,  in  fact,  a 
lefeitioner  violates  all  the  rules  of  the 
flfession,  and  ignorantly  prescribes  for 
ist  he  does  not  understana. 
MALABIA.  -—  The  exhalation  given 
*  from  swampsi,  marshes,  meres,  and 
D^  nndrained  fens  and  bogs,  generating, 
those  exj^OB&di  to  them,  the  marsh  fevers, 
termittents,  and  agues  of  Europe;  the 
pftM  icterodes,  or  yellow  fever  of  the 
est  Lidies,  and  the  jungle  or  remittent 
men  oi  the  East  Inmes. 
What  the  Snnderbunds  and  Pontine 
mbes  are  still  to  Ben^  and  the  Boman 
tfces,  the  fens  of  Lmcoln  and  Cam- 
idgMhire  were  to  England  a  century 
0.  But  owine  to  the  draining  that  has 
UD.  place,  and  the  reclamation  of  land 
lidi  has  resulted  from  it  in  those  coun- 
i)  these  formidable  diseases  of  ague  and 
Aittent  fever  have  almost  ceased  to  be 
anded  as  endemic  pests  to  the  country. 
lUL  D£  LA  BOSA.->Scarict  fever. 
HAL  DE  SLA.M.— Jungle  fever. 
UAL  DEL  SOLE.— Elephantiasis. 
ICAL  DES  ABDENS.— A  pestilential 
mpelaa. 

The  above  were  names  formerly  given 
diieases  which  spread  like  a  pestilence, 

retaraed  at  certain  seasons  as  for- 
daUe  epidemics. 

3£ALBX)BMATI0N.— Any  deviation 
ni  the  natural  formation  of  the  body, 
ndi  may  either  consist  in  a  deficiency 
andondancy  of  parts.  The  deficiencies 
)  Hmetimes  very  extraordinary,  child- 
1  being  occasionally  bom  without  hands 

&et^  and  even  arms  and  le^;  cases 
TS  occurred  where  the  heart  itself  has 
!&  found  to  be  absent ;  the  head,  also, 
▼ery  frequently  found  malformed  in  a 
gnlar  manner,  and  sometimes  of  such  an 
Dense  size  as  to  prevent  its  delivery, 
ins  reduced  by  surgical  means. 
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It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to 
give  even  a  Ust  of  the  malformations  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  practice,  and  would 
be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  reader  if  given ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  most  general  disfi^pirements. 

Those  connected  with  the  spine  arise 
from  a  deficiency  in  some  part  of  the 
column,  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the 
cartilages  or  the  spinous  process  of  one  or 
more  of  the  verteoral  bones,  or  the  entire 
absence  of  one  of  the  vertebrsB.  Such  a 
malformation  may  occur  in  the  bones  of 
the  neck  (cervical  vertebrse) ;  between  the 
shoulders  (dorsal  vertebrae) ;  at  the  loins 
(the  lumbar),  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  spinal 
column  (the  sacrum),  a  soft  tumour  filling 
up  the  cavity  left ;  this  tumour,  on  what- 
ever part  of  the  spine  formed,  is  called  a 
spina  Hfidat,  a  disease  that  may  result  in 
fL  distorted  spine,  and  the  elevating  of  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 

A  by  no  means  unfrequent  malforma- 
tion is  an  imperforated  anus,  while  in 
both  male  and  female  infants  the  urinary 
passage  may  be  equally  closed;  on  this 
account  the  surgeon  should  always  satisfy 
himself  that  bothpassages  are  open  before 
yielding  up  the  infant  to  the  nurse,  or 
at  least  before  taking  his  leave.  The 
malformations  resulting  from  a  redun- 
dancy or  superfluity  of  parts  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  form  of  five 
fingers  or  toes  on  either  of  the  hands  or  feet, 
a  second  cartilage  to  the  ear,  or  a  rudi- 
mentary hand.  Such  malformations  should 
be  removed  as  early  as  possible.  The  dis- 
figurements arising  from  moles,  warfcs, 
and  excrescences,  \nll  be  referred  to  under 
MioTHEs's  Masks.  For  the  malformations 
of  the  feet  met  with  under  so  many  forms 
of  club-foot,  modem  science  has  in  many 
instances  found  a  remedy,  a  great  blessing 
having  been  conferred  on  society  by  the 
cstabhshment  of  the  Orthopoedic  Hospital, 
where  all  such  cases  may  find  relief,  if  not 
a  cure. 

MALIC  ACID.---A  vegetable  acid, 
which,  though  found  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance in  most  English  fruits,  is  regarded 
as  the  special  acid  of  the  apple,  and  is  the 
substance  which  imparts  tne  distinctive 
flavour  to  that  fruit. 

MALIGNANT.— A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain diseases  when  they  assume  a  grave 
and  dangerous  character,  such  as  the  worst 
form  of  typhus,  or  typhus  gravior,  or  ma- 
lignant typhus;  cynanche  maligna^  malig- 
nant sore  throat ;  and  some  other  diseases. 

MALLEOLUS.— A  mallet.  The  name 
given  by  anatomists  to  the  ankle,  from  its 
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fancied  resemblance  to  that  implement. 
The  two  large  bones  of  the  ankle  are  called 
the  external  and  internal  malleolus. 

MALLEUS. — A  hammer.  One  of  the 
chain  of  three  small  bones  situated  in  the 
middle  ear,  whose  vibrations  strike  on  the 
tympanum,  conveying  soimd  to  the  in> 
temal  ear.    See  Eab. 

MALLOW  SYLVESTEIS.— The  field 
or  woody  mallow,  as  the  Althaa  is  the 
marsh-mallow :  both  species  belong  to  the 
Natural  order  Malvacea.  The  ehief  dis- 
tinction in  these  two  sj^ecies  lies  in  the 
first  growing  in  dry  situations, — fields, 
banks,  and  nedges, — and  the  second  in 
dank,  marshy  localities.  The  medical 
properties  of  both  are  very  nearly  the 
same. 

The  mallow  plant  abounds  in  mucila- 
ginous and  demulcent  properties,  and  is 
consequently  much  esteemed  in  affections 
of  the  urinary  passages,  and  in  colds  and 
coughs.  Though  an  ointment  and  a 
syrup  still  keep  their  place  in  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  it  is  seldom  prescribed  in  any 
form  but  that  of  decoction,  which,  either 
with  linseed  and  nitre,  or  prunes  and 
raisins,  and  sweetened  to  thfi  pleasure  of 
the  patient,  is  used  in  affections  of  the 
kidneys,  Bright's  disease,  or  affections  of 
the  bladder,  as  a  beverage,  to  be  taken  in 
cupfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  while 
in  the  latter  form,  boiled  down  and  sweet- 
ened into  a  syrup,  it  may  be  given  in 
tablespoonfuls  every  three  or  four  hours, 
in  any  kind  of  cold  or  affection  of  the 
respiratory  organs. 

MALT. — Thou^^h  this  term  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  gram  in  which,  by  artificial 
means,  the  starch  has  been  converted  into 
sugar,  the  term  is  strictly  confined  to 
barley  so  prepared. 

Malt  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  distilling 
spirits,  such  as  whiskey  and  alcohol,  for 
the  making  of  malt  or  fermented  liquors, 
as  porter,  beer,  and  ales ;  and  also  for  the 
preparations  of  vinegar.  Malt  is  some- 
times used  in  medicine  as  a  restorative : 
in  cases  of  extreme  nervous  debility,  when 
made  into  a  strong  infusion,  in  the  form, 
in  fact,  of  a  sweet  wort,  it  is  oft«n  of  great 
benefit  to  consumptive  patients,  whue  in 
cases  of  scurvy  such  potations  are  of  even 
greater. benefit.  These  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptional cases ;  it  is  as  the  staple  of  malt 
liquor  that  it  becomes  a  therapeutic  asent 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  working 
classes  of  this  coimtry,  for  whom  it  is 
better  suited  as  a  beverage  and  a  medi- 
cine than  any  \)ther  article,  not  even 
excepting  wine. 


Malt  liquor,  from  containing  nuneitf' 
the  elements  of  nutrition  than  an^  other 
liquid  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  Englishmen,  and  more 
particularly  so  to  those  accustamed  to 
out-of-door  exercise  and  much  physicil 
exertion;  and  when  their  diet  is  scanty,  or 
deficient  in  nitrogenous  principles,  it  aeti 
both  as  a  tonic  and  a  stimulant  to  their 
over- worked  frames. 

MAMMA,  the  breast ;  MAMMJE,  tlie 
breasts. — The  two  secreting  glands  whidi, 
situated  on  the  fr>ont  of  the  thorax,  oqd- 
stitute  the  female  bosom,  and  the  organi 
which  supply  the  infant  with  wAO' 
tion. 

It  is  from  the  presence  of  these  mam- 
mary glands  in  so  many  animals,  ni 
the  fact  that  all  such  animals  suckle  their  ' 
young,  that  the  order  of  Mam/mals  h» 
been  founded.  See  Bbbast,  Milk,  vbA 
Nipple. 

MAMMILLABY.  —  B«semblin|;  •" 
little  breast.  A  name  used  by  anatomuii 
to  describe  a  small  protuberance  on  titf 
vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellwiii  or 

little  brain. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  PATIEm 
See  SiCK-sooM. 

MANDRAKE,  oe  MANDBAGOEA. 
— A  powerfully  narcotic  plant,  aiM 
gathered  with  great  solemnity,  and  ei- 
teemed  to  possess  extraordinary  powei% 
not  only  as  a  medicine,  but  as  an  agent  of 
incantation.  "From  the  forked  charaetor 
of  its  root,  and  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  male  form,  it  was,  if  gathered  viik 
certain  mystic  rites,  and  at  a  fitting  eon- 
junction  of  the  planets,  supposed  to  earj; 
cise  such  an  influence  on  the  health  d 
the  person  against  whom  it  was  used,  tibat 
as  the  root  withered  so  would  life  wane  in 
the  doomed  man. 

From  the  most  remote  ages,  this  plu^ 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  extrooe 
superstition.  As  a  medicine,  howeie^ 
it  was  long  regarded  as  the  most  potent 
hypnotic,  or  drug  to  produce  sleep,  known 
in  practice,  being  administered  both  a 
decoction  and  the  form  of  syrop*  ^^JJ* 
the  frequency  with  whicn  ShakBpere' 
refers  to  this  article  under  its  official  cr 
professional  name,  it  is  evident  that  ewn 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  se^ 
teenth  century  it  was  regarded,  ak» 
morphia  now  is,  as  the  most  potent  na^ 
cotic  known. 


(( 


Not  poppy,  nor  mandragort. 


Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  ^o™v,^ 
Shall  ever  jned'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  vm 
Which  thou  ow*dst  yesterday." 
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MANGANESE.— A  mineral  somewhat 
iwimhting  iioo,  and  extensively  used  in 
kft  arte^  but  not  in  any  form  employed 
BflMdieine. 

MANGOLD  WUETZEL.— A  well- 
□Boim  tuberous  root :  a  species  of  beet, 
tad  used  chiefly  to  fatten  stock  in  this 
mmtiy;  but  on  the  Continent  employed 
ritii  beet,  and  other  saccharine  roots,  for 
he  manufacture  of  sugar.  As  a  food,  it 
WMOOBOB  many  of  the  properties  of  the 
■not,  parsnip,  and  beet. 

MANLA. — Madness,  which  see. 

MANNA. — ^The  name  of  a  sweet,  laxa- 
Ub,  concrete  juice,  distilled  from  a  Siei- 
iaa  species  of  the  ash  tree,  the  Omus 
haxinus, 

IDbough  the  best  manna  is  obtained 
BOm  Sicily,  it  is  also  produced  in  many 
iirtB  of  southern  Italy.  The  mode  in 
rliidi  the  manna  is  obtained  is  by  making 
ereral  incisions  into  the  bai^  of  the  tree, 
ad  then  fixing  below  the  wounds  a  nar- 
ov,;  shallow  wooden  gutter,  placed  at  a 
^l^t  downward  an^le,  to  facilitate  the 
loir  of  the  sap,  which,  slowly  running 
loirn  the  channel,  is,  by  the  heat  of  the 
on,  so  fSsr  evaporated,  that,  after  a  day  or 
vo's  exposure,  the  whole  becomes  crys- 
lOiaed,  taking  the  shape  of  the  mould  in 
inch  it  has  been  caught  and  dried. 
iAat  a  sufficient  time  to  msure  the  eva- 
cnUion  of  most  of  the  water  from  the 
Vj^  the  soft,  waxy  sugar  is  cut  out  of  the 
loold  with  a  flexible  knife,  divided  into 
aigths  of  two  or  three  inches,  and  packed 
1  Miall  boxes  lined  with  paper,  contain- 
ig  from  one  to  two  poun(&  each,  accord- 
tt  to  their  size. 

Jfaana  possesses  only  one  medical  pro- 
frty,  that  of  a  mild  laxative.  On  ac- 
oont  of  the  eentleness  of  its  action,  it  is 
rail  adapted  for  infants  and  young  child- 
en,  while  its  sweetness  always  makes 
t  a  fiiivouritd  medicine  with  juvenile 
wtioits. 

About  half  a  drachm  scraped  down,  and 
liHohred  in  a  spoon  with  a  little  warm 
n4er,  makes  an  efficient  doso  for  an  in- 
'mi  cMT  six  or  eight  months ;  for  children 
i  from  two  to  three  years,  a  piece  of 
Mnna,  weighing  from  1  to  3  orachms, 
^  be  placed  in  their  hands  to  eat  as  a 
iOBfixtion.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from 
^  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
iinuuma  acts  merely  on  the  bowels  as  a 
*tttive,  it  is  only  serviceable  where  there 
■*>  fever,  acidity  in  the  boweb,  or  any 
*Qd^  to  be  carried  away ;  in  such  case, 
Jimething  more  will  be  requisite  than  so 
tie  an  agent.    A  very  good  way  of 
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using  the  manna,  and  combining  it  with 
a  more  active  medicine,  is  to  give  it  with 
senna.  Thus,  2  drachms  of  senna 
leaves,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manna,  if 
infused  in  4  ounces  of  boiling  water 
over  nifi[ht,  and  then  strained,  wHl  make 
a  ^ood  family  medicine  for  children, 
pvmg  from  a  dessert  to  three  tablespoon- 
uls  from  one  year  up  to  eight  years  of 
age. 

MANNA-CEOUP,  ob  SEMOLINA. 
■*— A  light  and  wholesome  food,  prepared 
from  the  best  wheaten  flour,  ana  shaped 
into  small  grains,  forming  an  excellent 
material  for  puddings  aim  custards  for 
invalids. 

MAEANTA.-— The  common  botanical 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  the  arrow- 
root.   See  Ahbowboot,  and  Food. 

MAEASCHINO.— An  ItaUan  liqueur, 
made  of  brandy,  a  peculiar  kind  of  Damas- 
cus cherry,  and  liquorice,  the  whole  being 
distilled,  and  then  sweetened  with  lump 
sugar. 

MAEASMUS. — A  medical  term  for  a 
general  wasting  or  emaciation  of  the  body, 
from  whatever  cause ;  the  same  in  mean- 
ing as  atrophy. 

MAEJOEAM,  the  Origanum  vulgar e. 
— This  common  field  and  garden  plant  is 
a  variety  of  thyme,  and  belongs  to  the 
Natural  order  Labiata,  Though  used 
largely  for  culinary  purposes,  the  marjo- 
ram is  now  quite  exploded  from  modem 
practice. 

MAEMALADE. — A  confection  made 
with  Seville  oranges  and  sugar,  and  for 
an  invalid,  whose  stomach  forbids  the  use 
of  butter,  forms  a  very  agreeable  and 
useful  substitute  at  tea,  when  spread  on 
toast  or  bread,  the  orange  bitter  acting  as 
a  stomachic  and  tonic. 

MAEEOW.  — The  nutriment  of  the 
bones,  and  the  lightest  of  all  the  animal 
oils.  The  marrow  enclosed  in  the  long 
bones,  besides  affording  nourishment  to 
the  bonv  sheath  in  which  it  is  contained, 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  strength  and  lightness  of  the  bone. 

The  marrow  of  sheep  and  oxen  is  highly 
esteemed  by  perfumers  for  the  manufac- 
ture df  pomatums,  and  other  applications 
for  the  numan  hair,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  grease  or  oil  surpasses  castor  oil  for 
that  purpose. 

MAEEUBIUM  VULGAEE.  — The 
botanical  name  of  the  Horehound,  which 
see. 

MASS,  OB  MASSA. — A  word  used  in 
pharmacy,  and  in  the  writing  of  pre- 
scriptions, to  signify  the  lump  into  which 
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the  ineredients  are  made  when  mixed  and 
wetted,  before  being  divided  into  pills ;  as 
the  dough,  when  fermented  and  kneaded, 
becomes  tiie  baker's  mass,  before  it  is 
weighed  into  pieces,  to  form  loaves. 

MASSA  CABNEA,  in  anatomy,  is  a 
muscle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  called 
jplantar  pedis. 

MASSETOB.  —  One  of  the  muscles 
of  the  cheek,  whose  chief  operation  is 
to  assist  to  draw  up  the  lower  jaw  in 
eating. 

MASTIC,  sometimes  MASTICK.—A 
pure  resin;  the  exudation  of  a  shrubby 
tree,  growing  on  the  Greek  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  coast  of  the  Levant, 
the  Fistachia  lentiscus*  The  resin  is  in 
smaU,  white-yellowish  tears,  and  is  only 
used  in  mediomeinonepreparation — in  the 
ald^  and  mastich  pill,  commonly  known  as 
the  dinner  pill.  Mastich  is  used  in  the  arts 
as  a  varnish,  and  the  Eastern  ladies  chew 
it  constantly  to  ^ve  whiteness  to  the 
teeth,  a  purpose  which  it  unquestionably 
effects. 

MASTICATION.— The  process  of  eat- 
ing, or,  more  properly,  of  chewing.  One 
of  the  most  miportant  of  all  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  the  function  of  cuges- 
tion,  as  on  the  effectual  manner  in  which 
the  food  is  ground  depends  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  stomach  can  soften 
and  prepare  what  is  received,  and  allow 
of  the  entire  elimination  of  the  chyle. 
Upon  the  importance  of  thorough  masti- 
cation, see  the  articles  PiaBSTiON  and 
Food. 

MASTICATOKIES.  —  Certain  drugs 
which,  when  chewed,  purify  the  breath, 
clean  the  teeth,  benefit  the  condition  of 
the  mouth,  or  induce  a  copious  flow  of 
saliva;  and  in  this  last  respect  they  are 
supposed  to  afford  relief  in  cases  of  tooth- 
acne.  Of  these  substances  the  chief  are 
orris  root,  mastich,  myrrh,  and  peUitory 
root. 

MASTODINIA.—A  term  occasionally 
employed  to  denote  a  severe  pain  in  the 
breast,  such  as  is  felt  by  weak  females 
while  suckling. 

MASTOID.— A  word  used  by  anato- 
mists,  and  applied  to  small  comcal  pro- 
cesses on  the  bones,  having  a  fanciful 
likeness  to  a  mamma,  or  breast.  The 
principal  instance  is  that  of  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

MATERIA  MEDICi By  this  term 

is  understood  whatever  is  used  in  the  art 
-of  medicine  for  the  preservation  of  health 
or  the  cure  of  disease ;  a  collection  of  all 
the  drugs  used  in  practice. 


A  "Materia  Medica"  is  also  a  woric  eofr ' 
taining  tiie  history  of  every  amnal  aal 
vegetable   substance,  of  eveit  mme9E4 
earth,  or  salt,  forming  a  part  of  tiie  gMfc 
whole  of  the  materials  of  medieins^  as  tiM 
"  Pharmacopceia  "  is  a  work  devoted  ti 
the  mode  of  preparing  those  multitofi* 
nous  articles,  with  their  dose,  and  At 
mode    of    prescribing    them.     Materii 
Medica,  as  a  system,  is  made  a  biandi  4 
study,  and  in  uie  curriculum,  or  ooaneot 
study,  laid  down  for  the  medooal  sfcode^ 
forms  one  of  his  first  yearns  classes. 

MATBASS.— A  chemical  vessel  cf  i 
globular  shape,  with  a  flat  bottom,  miii 
of  glass,  iron,  or  pottery,  and  tuiod  Ir 
what  is  called  digesting. 

MATBIX.— Kie  mother,  or  irank- 
An  old-fashioned  word  for  vttntf,  to 
Womb.  Also  the  name  of  a  modd,  aal 
of  the  earthy  incrustation  that  innril 
fresh  ore. 

MATTEB.— A  substance,  hfAj,  fl^ 
thing  in  nature  capable  of  divisMm,  Ml 
having  loigth,  breadth,^  and  tiudLiiMl- 
also  the  fluid  humour  which  flows  from  • 
sore  or  abscess :  in  this  sense  see  Fufi 

MATUBATION.— A  surgical  teiin,!^ 
plied  to  the  period  when  an  absoes'B- 
ripening,  or  progressing  to  matuiilgr«  cr 
the  time  when  it  will  be  fit  to  open;  nl 
allow  the  escape  of  the  purulent  nMfHt 
or  pus.  It  is  during  the  process  of  niata* 
ration  that  hot  fomentations  or  ponltiM 
are  so  beneficial  in  expediting  tiie  ftoM* 
tion  of  matter.    See  Abscess. 

MAXILLA.— The  jaw.  The  iipj« 
jaw  consists  of  the  two  maxiHaiy  booA 
the  largest,  with  the  exception  of  thoMC 
the  lower  jaw,  of  all  the  bones  in  tise  ftt^ 
The  superior,  or  upper  maxiUaiy  bonB^ 
assist  to  form  the  orbit,  the  nose  and'tti  \ 
cheek  being  attached  to  the  nasal,  etioMi^  l 
lachrymal,  and  malar  bones,  and  fitkfr-  .3 
lating  with  the  zygomatic  process. 

The  lower  jaw,  or  inferior  ntazilbiiy   ; 
bones,  are  too  well  known  to  reoiilre  MO*    . 
description.    Each  jaw  is  fumislied  vv   1 
a   row   of  alveolar   proceraefl^  or  «•• 
between  which  the  teeth  project,  and  fl% 
in  a  measure  supported;  for  on^^^ 
fangs,  or  roots  of  the  teeth,  are  embedM*  ' 
in  the  substance  of  either  jaw.    JS»A4 
the  four  bones  constituting  the  twD  j«JJ 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  bloodiUB* 
and  nerves,  a  small  branch  of  the  li^ 
and  a  twig  of  the  latter,  being  sent  vp  ^ 
down  to  every  tooth. 

Thirty-eight  muscles  are  attadiedt^ 
the  two  jaws,  and  are  thrown  into  action 
with  every  bite  made,  and  every  motw* 
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of  the  mouth  in  the  complicati^  opera- 
tion! of  bitixu^  breaking,  chewing,  and 
■waUowin^.  Toe  strengm  of  these  mus- 
oIm  aometimeB  oause  a  oislooation  of  the 
lows  jaw.    See  Diblocatiov. 

ICllAD,  METHEGUN,  HYDSO. 
UXI^  OB  BSAGQET.— -Various  names 
br  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  from 
honej,  in  use  from  the-  most  remote 
■m  anumg  the  ancient  Britons  and 
BEuidinATiaDB,  and  regarded  by  those 
nde  nations  as  an  earthly  nectar,  and  a 
fnnk  immeasurably  superior  to  the  wine 
3C  tiie  grape  or  barley,  as  the  yarious 
pBtations  made  from  grain  were  called. 
AmooDj?  the  Welsh,  mead,  or  metheglin, 
ii  ttffl  occasionally  used,  though  as  a 
nneral  beverage  it  has  long  ceased  to 
M  eaieemed.  There  are  many  modes  of 
inpazing  this  heavy  drink;  some  by 
■mplv  fermenting  the  honey  and  water, 
Dtiboi  by  maJdng  a  strongly  spiced 
fleeoction  of  the  ingredients  b^ore  sillow- 
fag  tiiie  mass  to  work.  Those  who  are 
diBious  of  knowing  how  to  manufacture 
iha  old  English  Inragj^t,  a  bevera^  sold 
as  one  of  the  choicest  articles  in  the 
aoonfay,  will  find  the  following  receipt 
aafficaontly  near  to  make  a  very  potent 
BniQr:— 

To  88  pounds  of  honey  add  8]^  gallons 
of  boiling  water :  mix  thoroughly.  Boil 
ii  half  a  gallon  of  water  the  peel  of  3 
Ibkiis^  1  ounce  of  ginger,  2  drachms  of 
■aee,  1  drachm  of  cloves,  and  a  small 
kmdle  of  rosemary :  strain,  and  add  im- 
■ediately  to  the  not  mixture;  stir  the 
iriiole  together,  and  set  aside  in  a  cask 
tiU  quite  cold.  Mix  two  large  spoonfuls 
rffreah  yeast  with  a  quart  of  the  liquor ; 
into  the  cask,  and  allow  it  to  remain 


tHl  the  fermentation  has  taken  place,  when 
fta  cask  is  to  be  bunged  up.  To  obtain 
»nttMin1in  in  perfection,  it  should  remain 
tfnor m  the  wood  untouched.  It  is  then 
to  be  bottled,  and  kept  for  at  least  six 
WMths  before  being  used,  when  a  very 
ipwablft  and  potent  liquor  will  be  ob- 

■HDOQa 

MEAL. — ^The  coarse  flour  of  any  grain 
fl  leed.  The  meftls  used  in  the  practice 
«f  Me^cipe  as  articles  of  dietary,  or  as 
aavdial  agents,  are  those  of  the  oat, 
yArf,  ^eaa,  and  lentils ;  and  for  external 
n^hoabon  those  of  linseed  and  almond. 

Iho  oatmeal,  as  an  article  of  food,  is 
iM  well  known  to  require  description, 
ixming  as  it  does,  both  as  a  porridge  and 
t  bread,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  daily 
l)od  <^  the  Scotch  and  Irish.  Of  the  nu- 
tlitioas  nature  of  the  former  it  is  un* 
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necessary  to  speak,  the  oat  yieldin?  starch, 
fat,  sugar,  gluten,  gelatine  (or  cellulose), 
and  ^um;  all  the  proximate  principles 
constituting  heat-giving  and  flesh-form- 
ing foods.  Besides  possessing  these  ad- 
vantages, oatmeal,  in  consequence  of  the 
broken-up  husk  left  in  it,  acts  on  the 
bowels  as  a  mechanical  aperient,  keeping 
them,  generally,  extremely  regular.  In 
this  respect  it  acts  as  brown  bread  on 
the  invalid,  the  husk,  or  bran,  left  in  the 
flour  stimulating  the  bowels  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  its  sha^  points  on  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  bread  or  cake  made 
from  oatmeal  is  less  nutritious  than  the 
pnorridge,  owing  to  the  mode  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Barley-meal  is  less  agreeable  as  a  por- 
ridge wan  the  other,  and  is  therefore 
seldom  used,  though  containing  even  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  carTOuaoeous 
and  nitrogenous  principles  than  oats ;  it, 
however,  makes  an  excellent  bread,  and, 
on  account  of  those  principles,  a  very 
nutritious  one.  It  is  inade  in  the  form  of 
bannocks,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  potatoes  or  oatmeal. 

Peas-meal,  or,  more  properly,  flour, 
contains  starch,  fat,  sugar,  caseine,  gela- 
tine, and  gum,  but  is  deficient  in  gluten ; 
this,  however,  is  compensated  for  in  a  great 
measure  by  itis  large  per-centage  of  caseine, 
or  cheese,  a  highly  animalizing  j^rinciple. 

On  account  of  these  preppies,  peas- 
meal  makes  an  extremely  nutritious  ali- 
ment, and,  mixed  with  hot  water  into  a 
paste-like  porridge,  and  eaten  with  a 
piece  of  butter,  forms  a  very  common  and 
much-esteemed  food  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, under  the  name  of  brose.  The  meal 
of  lentils  contains  the  same  properties  as 
that  of  peas,  only  in  a  less  degree.  It  is 
this  article  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bevalenta  ArabicOf  has  become  so  popular 
as  a  dietary  for  invalids.  The  peas-meal, 
however,  is  much  nicer,  and,  as  shown,  is 
more  efficacious,  from  containing  a  larger 
sum  of  heat  and  flesh-forming  principles. 
See  Food. 

Linseed  and  almond  meals  are  only  used 
externally:  the  first,  on  account  of  its 
amount  of  oil,  forming  an  excellent  emol- 
lient poultice  when  properly  made ;  the 
latter,  from  its  soft,  bland  character,  is  a 
very  useful  article  to  smooth  and  whiten 
the  hands,  when  used  with  water  and  a 
little  soap,  the  hands  being  freely  washed 
with  the  moistened  powder:  it  is  also 
employed  as  a  lute.    See  Poulticbs. 

MEALS. — If  the  preservation  of  the 
life  entrusted  to  us  is  the  first  duty  of  man. 
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ihe  keeping  that  life  in  a  state  of  health  j 
action  shoidd  be  equally  imperative.  To 
do  this  effectively,  the  two  first  considera- 
tions are  food  and  exercise,  occupation 
of  mind  and  body ;  token  to  take  this  food 
is  an  inquiry  that  should  be  answ^ed 
with  the  same  care  bestowed  on  the  sub- 
stances which  constitute  our  aliment. 
GThe  meals,  then,  or  the  sufficiency  of  food 
to  be  taken  at  one  time,  should  have  re- 
ference not  only  to  the  person's  occupa- 
tion, his  amount  of  physical  and  mental 
labour,  but  to  his  hours  of  action  and 
repose. 

In  arranging  the  definite  period  for 
each  meal,  the  person  should  calculate  the 
number  of  hours  between  his  rising  in  the 
morning  and  his  retiring  to  bed  at  ni^ht, 
and  then  endeavour  to  divide  this  time 
into  four  as  nearly  equal  spaces  as  he 
can,  and  assign  eacn  as  an  hour  for  a  meal. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  we  advocate 
the  old-fashioned  sequence  of  meals  in 
preference  to  the  modem  and  more  artifi- 
cial mode  of  living,  fully  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  first  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  nature,  and 
consequently  more  conducive  to  health. 
The  usual  number  of  working  hours  ave- 
rages from  fifteen  to  sixteen  a  day:  perhaps 
the  latter  is  more  generally  correct,  for, 
should  not  the  body  he  occupied  the  whole 
time  from  the  getting  up  to  the  going  to 
bed,  the  mind  is;  and  there  is  conse- 
quently fatigue  and  exhaustion. 

As  the  stomach  usually  takes  from  four 
to  five  hours  to  perform  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  as  that  organ  should  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  empty  for  any  length 
of  time,  these  sixteen  hours  must  be 
divided  into  the  four  periods  we  are  about 
to  indicate.  Where  unavoidable  employ- 
ment prevents  such  an  arrangement,  the 
space  from  morning  to  night  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  p^ods,  but  should  never 
fall  below  that;  for  no  opinion  is  more 
fallacious  than  that  the  stomach,  jilted  of 
its  midday  meal,  can  compensate  itself 
from  a  richer  and  more  varied  repast  in  the 
evening;  or  tha^  thi^  courses  at  six 
o'clock,  with  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  them, 
will  more  than  atone  for  a  plate  of  roast 
meat  and  potatoes  at  one  or  two.  The 
stomach,  rendered  torpid  by  long  absti- 
nence, will  not  be  fluttered  into  performing 
a  double  duty  by  a  multiplicity  of  rich 
foods,  in  all  probability  as  badly  assorted 
for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  as  out  of 
character  by  their  number  and  incon- 
gruitjr. 

It  is  also  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 


that  the  breakfast  is  required  as  soon  ii 
the  individual  is  out  of  bed;  the  stomacih 
then  has  hardly  recovered  from  the  tof^ 
pidity  of  the  night,  and  requires  action  ami 
the  free  circulation  of  the  blood,  before  H 
is  in  a  state  to  perform  its  healthy  fane- 
tion.    Those,  however,  who  are  obHged  in 
work  for  two  or  three  hours  before  break* 
fast  should  take  with  them  a  few  moutifc' 
f uls  of  biscuit  or  bread  to  eat  about  m. 
hour  after  be^^imiing  work,  so  that  when- 
the  stomach  is  stimulated  to  full  action,  a 
small  amount  of  nourishmant  diould  W 
put  in  it,  to  eive  the  gastric  |niee  some 
solid  on  which   to  operate,   instead  i£ 
irritating  the  coats  of  the  stomadi  by  that 
gnawing  feeling  known  as  the  sense  of 
hunger.    By  adopting  this  precaution,  tii» 
organ  will  be  in  a  state  of  vigorous  actmfrf 
when,  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  the  pefMB. 
sits  down  to  his  breakfast. 

Those  whose  labours  do  not  commenes' 
till  after  their  first  meal  should  be  careM 
not  to  partake  of  it  for  at  least  half  m 
hour  uter  leaving  their  beds,  or  tiu  te 
bodjr  has  been  actively  excited,  if  not  Iv 
a  brief  exercise,  or  some  gymnastie  ftai 
by  a  free  use  of  the  flesh-brush  over  ftt 
trunk,  to  excite  the  circulation  of  th» 
blood.  Whatever  may  be  the  oocupatiott- 
of  the  person,  the  breakfast  should  always 
be  made  the  meal  of  most  importanei^' 
after  the  dinner,  and  though  with  the  inn 
of  sedentary  habits  less  substantial  thtti 
that  of  the  working  man,  should  alwajfl 
consist  of  flesh-forming  materials,  and  a 
sufficiency  in  bulk  to  give  the  stomadi 
material  on  which  it  can  act  for  aoine 
hours.  To  induce  the  stomach  to  take  is 
a  due  quantity  of  bread,  or  solid  matter,a 
bloater,  slice  of  bacon,  piece  of  ham,  or 
whatever  savoury  article  may  be  seleeM, 
should  be  eaten  with  it,  the  object  of  all 
such  relishes  being  rather  to  neoessitiate 
the  swallowing  of  a  lar|[e  bulk  <^  bread 
or  toast,  than  any  special  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  few  mouthfuls  of  aiunal 
food  taken.  As  the  most  important  bns^ 
ness  of  the  day  is  usually  petfonned  in 
the  morning  and  noon,  whetner  the  eze^ 
cise  is  that  of  the  mind  or  hoij,  the 
benefit  of  laying  up  a  store  of  nutrimeaft 
in  the  stomach,  to  be  convwted  into 
healthy  blood  as  the  toil  of  the  day 
demands  extra  stamina,  will  be  evident 
to  all. 

When  the  breakfast  has  been  at  eigiitr 
the  dinner  should  be  at  one  o'clock;  aad 
when  at  nine,  at  two  o'clock.  The  be^ 
hour  for  tea  is  about  six,  so  as  to  leare  at 
least  three  clear  hours  bef(»e'the  sappff 
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v^iidi  flihoiild  consist  of  some  simple 
■itides — ^l»read  and  butter  and  oysters, 
or. bread  and  cheese,  with  celery,  and  a 
^MB  of  ale  or  porter,  or,  to  those  who  are 
aemstomed  to  its  use,  a  glass  of  spirits 
■od  water.  The  idea  that  suppers  of  all 
Mrtt  are  hurtful  is  most  absurd  and 
unreafonable.  Hot  meat  suppers — a 
■esmd  edition  of  dinner,  in  fact — would, 
to  many  persons,  be  very  injurious; 
oliiera,  however,  who  do  not  go  to  bed  for 
■a  hour  after,  and  whose  appetite  is 
wkoag,  may  purtake  of  such  a  repast  with 
pofect  impunity.  Such  suppers  as  are 
■dvoMted  nere  may  be  taken  with  safety, 
■ad  by  inyalids ;  nor  will  there  be  any 
fttr  or  niehtmare  if  the  jperson  adjourns 
to  bed  wiuiin  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  such 


Exceptions  of  course  frequently  occur, 
not  only  as  regards  supper,  but  aiso  as  to 
tiie  hours  given  for  the  other  meals — 
OMBB  where  the  person's  stomach  and  his 
Cfocationa  must  be  consulted,  and  all 
lain  made  to  submit  to  the  state  of  the  in- 
dhridnal's  appetite  and  his  business.  This 
nle,  however,  should  be  always  observed, 
— that  whatever  hours  are  fixed  on  for  the 
diffiBrent  meals,  those  times  should  be 
ligidty  adhered  to,  and  the  virtue  of 
MDCtoality  in  eating  faithfully  observed. 
«o  ereat,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  habit 
ia  BUB  respect,  that  a  person  accustomed 
to  dine  or  breakfast  at  a  regular  hour  will 
always — ^unless  in  ill-health — feel  hungry, 
<K  disposed  to  eat,  at  the  recurrence  of 
die  time  appointed. 

Where  the  meals  follow  at  the  short 
mtarrals  of  four  or  five  hours,  luncheon, 
cr  any  intermediate  eating  or  drinking, 
11  not  oalj  uncalled  for  but  reprehensible. 
With  literary  men,  and  those  whose 
oeeimations  perpetually  tax  the  brain,  if 
the  (lay's  toil  can  be  conveniently  brought 
to  i  dose  by  five,  or  even  six  o'clock,  it  is 
ram  beneficial  to  take  a  sli|fht  repast  at 
iiae  o'dock,  and  delav  the  dmner  till  the 
diy's  work  is  over.  If,  however,  their  occu- 
Woods  engaee  them  up  to  night,  the 
mnet  should  be  taken  at  two,  and  an 
ion,  at  an  hour  and  a  half,  of  perfect 
nfiOM  taken  after  it,  and  before  renewing 
nor  labours.  To  the  dyspeptic  patient, 
ortiiooe  suffering  from  habitual  irritability 
of  itomach,  and  where  all  solid  food  pro- 
Siloes  pain,  the  brealdast  should  be  pre- 
<iBded  by  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  about  half  an 
^>oia  before  tiudng  the  meal. 

Ihe  habit  of  taking  provocatives  before 
^bner,  in  the  shape  of^small  quantities  of 
^"^7'  or  glasses  of  bitters,  is  very  ob- 
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jectionable,  and  can  only  be  excused  where 
the  stomach  is  cold,  and  the  appetite 
naturally  languid.  In  such  cases,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  the  compound  tincture 
of  gentian,  or  an  ounce  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms;  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia,  may,  however,  often  be 
taken  with  great  benefit.    See  Food,  and 

DiOBSTION. 

MEASLES. — There  are  few  diseases 
which  mothers  apprehend  with  more 
alarm  than  measles;  and  justly  so,  for  it 
often  entails  most  serious  consequences 
on  the  child  who  suffers  from  it, — ^more  so, 
indeed,  than  anv  form  of  illness  to  which 
infancy  and  childhood  are  liable. 

Measles  is  more  an  affection  of  the 
venous  circulation,  tending  to  general 
and  local  congestion,  attended  with  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  than 
either  a  fever  or  an  inflammation,  and 
though  generally  classed  before  or  after 
scarlet  fever,  is,  in  its  pathology  and 
treatment,  irrespective  of  its  after  conse- 
quences, as  distmct  and  opposite  as  one 
disease  can  be  from  another. 

As  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  measles 
is  always  characterized  by  a  running 
at  the  nose  and  eyes,  and  great  oppres- 
sion of  breathing;  so,  in  the  mode  of 
treatment,  two  objects  are  to  be  held 
especially  in  view.  First,  to  unload  the 
congested  state  of  the  lungs — the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  breathing, — and,  secondly, 
to  act  vigorously,  both  during  the  disease 
and  afterwards,  on  the  bowels.  At  the 
same  time,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne 
in  mind  that,  though  the  patient  in 
measles  should  on  no  accoimt  be  kept 
unduly  hot,  more  care  than  in  most  in- 
fantile complaints  should  be  taken  to 
guard  the  body  from  cold,  or  any  abrupt 
changes  of  temperature.  With  these 
special  observations  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  a  description  of  the  disease  as  recog- 
nized by  its  usual — 

Symptoms. — ^These  commence  with  cold 
chills  and  flushes,  lassitude,  heaviness, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  drowsiness ;  cough, 
hoarseness,  and  extreme  difficulty  of 
breathing ;  frequent  sneezing ;  defluction, 
or  running  at  tne  eyes  and  nose ;  nausea, 
sometimes  vomiting,  thirst,  a  furred 
tongue;  the  pulse  ^hi^ughout  is  quick, 
ana  sometimes  full  and  soft,  at  others 
hard  and  small;  with  other  indications  of 
an  inflammatoiy  nature. 

On  the  third  day,  small  red  points  make 
their  appearance,  first  on  the  face  and 
neck,  gradually  extending  over  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  body.    On  the  mTth 
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day  the  viyid  red  of  the  eruption  changes 
to  a  brownish  hue,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  more  the  rash  entirely  disappears, 
leaving  a  loose,  powdery  desquamation 
on  the  skin,  which  rubs  off  like  dandriff. 
At  this  stage  of  the  disease  a  diarrhoea 
frequently  comes  on,  which  being  what  is 
called  "  critical,"  should  never  be  checked 
unless  seriously  severe. 

Measles  sometimes  assume  a  lyphoid 
or  midignant  character,  in  which  form 
the  symptoms  are  all  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  the  case  from  the  first  becomes  both 
doubtful  and  dangerous.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  eruption  comes  out  sooner,  and 
only  in  patches,  and  often,  after  showing 
for  a  few  hours,  suddenly  recedes,  present- 
ing, instead  of  the  usual  florid  red,  a  dark 
purple  or  blackish  hue;  a  brown  fur 
forms  on  the  gums  and  mouth,  the 
breathing  becomes  laborious,  delirium 
supervenes,  and,  if  unrelieved,  is  followed 
by  coma;  a  foetid  diarrhoea  takes  place, 
and  the  patient  sinks  under  the  congested 
state  of  the  lim^,  and  the  oppresseafunc- 
tions  of  the  bram. 

The  unfavourable  symptoms  in  measles 
are  a  hieh  degree  of  fever,  the  excessive 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  hurried  and 
short  breathing,  and  a  particularly  hard 
pulse. 

The  sequela,  or  after  consequences,  of 
measles  are  croup,  bronchitis,  mesenteric 
disease,  abscesses  behind  the  ears,  ophthal- 
mia, and  glandular  swellings  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

TsEATMENT. — In  the  first  place,  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room,  the 
temperature  of  which  must  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  child's  feelings  of  comfort,  and 
the  diet  adapted  to  the  strictest  principles 
of  abstinence.  When  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  severe,  bleeding  in  some 
form  is  often  necessary,  though,  when 
adopted,  it  must  be  in  the  Jlrst  stage  of 
the  disease ;  and  if  the  lungs  are  the  ap- 
prehended seat  of  the  inflammation,  two 
or  more  leeches,  according  to  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient,  must  be  applied 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  followed 
by  a  small  blister,  or  the  blist^  may  be 
substituted  for  the  leeches,  the  attendant 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  benefit  effected 
by  the  blister  can  itfways  be  considerably 
augmented  by  plunging  the  feet  into  very 
hot  water  al>out  a  couple  of  hours  after 
applying  the  blister,  and  keeping  them  in 
the  water  for  about  two  mmutos.  And 
let  it  further  be  remembered,  that  this 
immersion  of  the  feet  in  hot  water  may 
be  adopted  at  any  time  or  stege  of  the 


disease,  and  that  whoiever  the  head  9 
Umgs  are  ojppressed,  relief  will  «2(Mifi 
accrue  from  its  sudden  and  brief  «inpk^ 
ment.     When  the  symptoms  eommeDtt 
with  much  shiverinflf,  and  the  skin  en^ 
assumes  a  hot,  dry  (maraoter,  the  appfl» 
ance  of  the  rash  will  be  facilitated,  ami  il 
the  other  s^ptonui  rendered  milder,  if 
the  patient  is  put  into  a  warm  ba^  ud 
kept  in  the  water  for  about  three  mouitaL 
Or,  where  that  is  not  convenient,  fti 
following  process,  which  will  answer  qidi 
as  well,  can  be  substituted  :^— Stand  tb 
child,  naked,  in  a  tub^  and  having  fiat 
prepared  several  jugs  of  sufficiently  mm 
water,  empty  them,  in  quick  suoeeana^ 
over  the  patient's  shoulders  and  bod{fi' 
immediately  wrap  in  a  hot  blanket^  al 
put  the  child  to  bed  till  it  rouses  fromttl! 
sleep  that  always  follows  the  effmioBcr' 
bath.    This  agent,  by  lowering  the  tea- ; 
perature  of  the  skin,  and  opening  ihii 
pores,  produoinG^  a  natural  perspinUiH^ 
and  unloading  we  congested  state  of  A* 
lungs,  in  most  cases  does  away  entinlf 
with  the  necessity  both  ibr  leeenes  taA% 
blister.    Whether  any  of  these  extenil 
means  have  been  employed  or  not,  ^ 
first  internal  remedies  should  oonmuM 
with  a  series  of  aperient  powdeis  and  t 
saline  mixture,  as  prescribed  in  the  fit- 
lowing  formularies ;  at  the  rame  time^ » | 
a  beverage  to  quench  the  thirst,  lot  ft{ 
quantity  of  barley-water  be  made,  slij^ ' 
acidulated  by  the  juice  of  an  orange^  os  ■ 
partially  sweetened  by  some  sugar-etnt^i  \ 
of  which,  when  properly  made,  and  ooHi ' 
let  the  patient  drink  as  often  as  thixs^  <r ; 
the  dryness  of  the  mouth,  renden  B80M- 
sa^. 
"^o,  1.  Aperient  Powders, — Take  flf- 

Scammony  (powdered)  24  grains. 

Jalap  (powdered)    .    .  24  graizM. 

Grey  powder  ....  18  grains. 

Antimonial  powd»  .  18  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powdenif 
for  a  child  between  two  and  lOur  jhm 
of  age ;  into  eieht  powders  for  a  diflj 
between  four  and  eight  years  of  age;  an 
into  six  powders  for  between  eight  lo^ 
twelve  years:  one  powder  to  be  giw"f 
in  a  little  jelly,  or  sugar  and  wat^r,  eniy 
three  or  four  hours,  according  to  ^ 
severil^  of  the  symptoms. 
No.  2.  ScUine  MixturAr—TiikBoi-- 

Mint  water    ....    4  onnoes* 

Powdered  nitre  .    .    .    1  scruple. 

Spirits  of  mind^erus  .    1^  ounce. 

Antimonial  wine     .    .    3  drachms. 

Syrupof  safi&on .    .    .    2draahiiiS: 
Mix.    To  children  under  three  vean  ff^^ 
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m  tMnpoonfiil  every  two  hours ;  from  that 
ue  to  nz  a  dessertspoonful  at  the  same 
'tOMs;  and  a  tablespoonfiil  every  three 
cr  finir  hours  to  childreii  between  six  and 

Ka  8.  Tonic  Mixture, — Take  of— 
Infusion  of  rose  leaves    6  ounces. 

Quinine 8  grains. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  10  drops. 
Dinolve  and  mix.   Dose,  f^rom  hau  a  tca- 
Boonfbl  up  to  a  dessertspoonful  once  a 
ioi  Beoormng  to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

'The  object  of  the  aperient  powders 
if  to  keep  up  a  steady  but  gentle  action 
oi  tlie  bowcus;  but  whenever  it  seems 
neosBtarj  to  administer  a  stronger  dose, 
and  effect  a  brisk  action  on  the  digestive 
0tgaxuh-tk  course  particularly  imperative 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease, — ^two  of 
ttMe  powd^  given  at  once,  according 
to  the  age,  will  be  foimd  to  produce  that 
€flbet;  that  is,  two  of  the  twelve  for  a 
dhfld  under  four  vears,  and  two  of  the 
cij^  and  two  of  the  six,  according  to  the 
agaof  the  patient. 

i?hen  the  difficulty  of  breathing  be- 
«QBB68  oppressive — as  it  generally  docs 
towards  night, — a  hot  bran  poultice,  laid 
«B  the  chest,  will  always  be  found  bene- 
fidaL  The  diet  throughout  must  be  light, 
and  consist  of  &rinaceous  food,  such  as 
nee  and  sago  puddings,  beef  tea,  and 
toart;  and  not  till  convalescence  sets  in 
dwuld  hard  or  animal  food  be  given. 

"When  measles  assume  the  malignant 
taaOf  the  rules  iust  given  must  be 
Icdcen  through ;  food  of  a  nutritious  and 
itfanulatinfi^  character  should  be  at  once 
iobstituted,  and  administered  in  conjunc- 
tian  with  wine,  and  even  spirits,  ana  the 
&eue  regarded  and  treated  as  of  a 
typhoid  character.  But  as  this  form  of 
iDMales  is  not  frequent,  and,  if  occurring, 
hardly  likely  to  be  treated  without  assist- 
tnoe^  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the 
wkiutiia  of  its  practice  here.  What  we 
have  prescribed  will  in  almost  all  cases 
he  finmd  sufficient  to  meet  every  emer- 
gouj,  without  resorting  to  a  multiplicity 
wag^ts. 

,  The  great  point  to  remember  in  measles 
■  not  to  give  up  the  treatment  with  the 
imiaient  subsidence  of  the  disease,  as  the 
^^consequences  are  often  more  serious ^ 
*od  to  be  more  dreaded,  than  the  measles 
themsdves. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  and 
te  thoroi^hly  purify  the  system  after 
^  subsidence  of  all  the  symptoms, 
*  eorrective  course  of  medicine  and  a 
"^fanen  of  exercise  should  be  adopted 
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for  some  weeks  after  the  cure  of 
the  disease.  To  effect  this,  an  active 
aperient  powder  should  be  given  every 
three  or  four  days,  with  a  daily  dose  of 
the  above  tonio  mixture,  and  as  much 
exercise  by  walking,  running  after  a  hoop, 
or  other  bodily  exertion,  as  the  strength 
of  the  child  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere will  admit, — ^the  patient  being, 
wherever  possible,  removed  to  a  purer  aur 
as  soon  as  convalescence  warrants  the 
change. 

MEASURES.— Vessels  employed  in 
the  combination  of  medicines,  either  to 
indicate  the  proportions  used  in  preparing 
medical  preparations,  or  to  instruct  the 
dispenser  as  to  the  exact  quantity  to  be 
combined  in  the  mixture  or  prescription 
to  be  made  up.  Measures,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  connned  to  fluid  substances, 
though  fluids  are  sometimes  sold  or  dis- 
pensed by  weight.  The  measures  in 
general  use  in  the  medical  profession  are 
the  graduated  ounce  measure,  and  the 
dracmn,  minim,  or  drop  measure;  both 
made  of  glass.  The  first  may  be  either 
an  8  or  a  2-oimce  measure ;  the  number 
of  ounces  being  cut  in  the  glass  in  one 
line,  and  the  drachms  and  half-drachms 
in  another;  the  ounce  gradients  being 
defined  by  a  figure  resembling  this  (^), 
and  the  drachms  by  the  annexed  symbol 

The  medical  fluid  ounce  is  divided,  like 
the  ounce  by  weight,  into  eight  equal 
parts  or  drachms,  each  drachm  containing 
60  drops,  as  each  drachm,  solid,  consists 
of  60  grains. 

Medical  men  have  always  their  weights 
or  measures  about  them,  but  their  patients 
are  frequently  much  troubled  to  apportion 
the  medicine  sent,  and  when  oimces  or 
drachms  are  ordered  to  be  taken,  are  con- 
fused and  mystified  to  know  exactly  how 
much  should  be  given.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  common  domestic  appur- 
tenances can  always  be  made  useful,  if 
they  are  not  exactly  correct.  Thdis,  a 
wineglass  of  the  ordinary  capacity,  when 
filled,  holds  2  ounces ;  a  teacup,  4  ounces, 
or  a  quartern;  a  small  teaspoonful,  1 
drachm;  a  dessertspoonful,  from  2  to  3 
drachms ;  a  tablespoonful,  4  drachms,  or 
half  an  ounce.    See  Wbiohts. 

MEATUS. — A  passage.  A  term  used 
by  anatomists,  and  applied  to  different 

{)arts  of  the  body,  particularly  to  channels 
eading  from  the  external  parts  to  an 
internal  organ,  as  in  the  ear,  where  the 
external  tube  or  passage  is  called  meatus 
auditorius  extermcs,  &c* 
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MECONIXTM.— The  juice  of  poppy. 
A  term  used  in  pbarmacj  for  the  thick 
inspissated  juice  or  extract  of  poppy,  a 
substance  resembling  treacle.  The  word 
is  ako,  and  more  frequently,  used  by 
medical  men,  and  applied  to  the  first  dark, 
slimy  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  all 
new-bom  infants,  and  which  is  generally 
■expelled  within  an  hour  of  the  birth, 
though  the  bowels  are  not  entirely  re- 
lieved of  it  till  fifteen  or  twenty  hours 
afl«r  delivery,  or  till  the  mother's  first 
milk  has  acted  like  a  cleansing  purgative 
to  remove  the  impurities  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

MEDICINES.— By  this  term  is  under- 
stood those  articles  which,  whether  simples, 
minerals,  or  belonging  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, are  employed  m  the  alleviation  of 
pain  or  the  cure  of  disease.  The  articles 
used  by  medical  men  for  this  purpose 
comprise  the  whole  Materia  Medica,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  list  of  drugs  extend- 
ing to  several  hundred  separate  articles. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  the  multitudinous  substances  used  as 
remedial  agents  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, but  only  to  point  out  to  the  mother 
of  a  family,  the  housekeeper,  or  the 
emigrant,  the  most  useful  articles  it 
behoves  either  party  to  select  and  procure. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  we  must 
observe  that  there  is  no  mistake  more 
universally  entertained,  or  one  which 
leads  to  greater  injuiy  in  its  results,  than 
a  belief  that  benent  is  to  be  derived  from 
a  multiplicity  of  drugs.  The  medical  man 
who  in  early  youth  has  been  well  and 
deeply  grounded  in  Materia  Medica,  will, 
as  he  progresses  in  life  and  medical  ex- 
perience, confine  himself  to  fewer  and 
fewer  drugs,  till  at  last  his  catalogue  of 
articles  wiU  probably  not  exceed  a  dozen. 

Some  medical  men,  however,  believe 
they  cannot  treat  a  disease  properly  unless 
they  have  the  whole  Pharmacopceia  to 
fallback  upon;  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  think,  with  such 
doctors,  that  there  are  special  drugs  for 
special  diseases,  and  that  a  direct  l^nefit 
is  obtained  by  the  combination  of  many 
articles :  this  is  not  only  a  mistake,  but 
often  a  serious  error. 

There  is  a  class  of  patients — and  a  very 
large  one  too— who  do  not  consider  them- 
selves properly  treated,  though  under  the 
hands  of  the  most  able  practitioner,  unless 
they  are  daily  supplied  with  a  redundancy 
of  draughts  and  mixtures ;  i^oring  alto- 
gether  the  judgment  of  their  physician, 


and  attributing  their  recovery  to  the 
dru^  alone,  forgettine  the  skill  and  ex- 
perience shown  in  uie  manner  of  pre- 
scribing them. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the 
"  Materia  Medica"  contains  a  list  of  many 
hundred  articles,  each  one  of  which  by 
the  young  practitioner  is  often  supposed 
to  be  of  an  especial  use,  and  tl^efore 
necessary,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  ocnu- 
plete  his  prescription. 

We  shall,  after  this,  perhaps  staitie 
our  readers  when  we  say  that  the  wkk 
effective  virtue  of  a  chemist's  shop  WKf 
be  comprised  in  six  abticles,  and  tha^ 
with  a  lancet  in  his  pocket  for  extreme 
cases,  and  six  paper  packets  in  his  eoit 
or  the  folds  of  his  turban,  a  man  of 
experience  may  travel  over  the  wo^ 
and  treat  every  disease  which  horedikiiy 
contamination  or  climate  may  thiov  in 
his  way. 

Those  six  drugs  which  fonn  tiie 
quintessence  of  the  entire  PharmacopGeiai 
— each  drug  being  capable  of  performinf 
three  or  four  separate  actions,  accosdiitf 
to  the  dose  given,  and,  when  comhined 
with  one  or  two  of  the  others,  effecting 
the  very  opposite  results, — are — 


Opium. 
Tartar  emetic. 
Powdered  squills. 
Calomel. 


Camphor;  and 
Elaterium,  or 
Croton  oil. 


In  these  few  articles  is  embodied  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and 
by  the  judicious  admixture  of  one,  two,  <ff 
three  of  these,  every  result  sought  for  by 
medical  men  may  be  effected. 

After  this,  it  will  be  inferred  that  the 
list  of  articles  we  intend  to  recommeod 
will  be  confined  to  those  strictly  neces- 
sary for  general  use. 

Liquids. 

These  articles  should  be  kept  in  sttqp- 
pered  bottles,  the  stopper  of  each  b^ 
secured  by  a  cap  of  skm,  firmly  tied  with 
twine,  and  every  bottle  distinctly  labeDed- 

Antimonial  wine. 

Ipecacuanha  wine. 

Compound  spirits  of  ether,  or  Hoff* 

mann*s  anodyne. 
Spirits  of  sal  volatile. 
Spirits  of  sweet  nitre, 
laudanum. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb,  compound. 
Tincture  of  cardamoms,  compound. 
Tincture    of  benzoin,    compound,  <f 

Friar's  balsam. 
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I. 

'hartshorn. 

vinegar,  of  colchicum. 

of  kino. 

id  tincture  of  soap  (opodeldoc). 

)f  lead  (liqiior  plumbi), 

POWDBBS. 

3uld  be  kept  in  vide-mouthed 
ed  with  stoppers  or  bungs. 

powder, 
1  ginger. 
.  root,  powdered, 
powder, 
d  scammonj. 
d  jalap, 
r  tartar. 

• 
grder. 

a,  calcined. 
a,  carbonate  of. 
metic. 

ial  powder  (James's  powder). 
» of  zinc  (white  vitriol), 
'lead. 

• 

te  of  soda, 
te  of  potass, 
acid, 
lalts. 

> 

i  chalk. 
Miscellaneous. 

nd  colocynth  pills. 
nd  rhubarb  pills. 
nd  assafoetida  pills, 
ind  blue  pill. 


abic. 

on  plaster. 

e  plaster,  white  and  black. 

cetL 

irax. 

eaves. 

w. 

)owder. 

sheets  of  wadding. 

*  the  above  articles  may  be  kep^ 
oxes,  with  their  names  legibly 
1  the  lid ;  but  where  bottles  can 
ed,  they  should  be  used  for  the 

»  the  medicine  chest  thoroughly 
there  are  several  supplementary 
squired,  namely, — 
inth  scales  and  weights. 


A  2-ounce  graduated  glass  measure. 

A  drachm  or  minim  measure. 

A  small  slab  and  spatula,  or  supple 

knife. 
A  few  dozen  of  corks. 
A  bundle  of  tow. 
A  few  bandages,  of  tarious  lengths  and 

widths. 
A  sponge. 

Mortar  and  pestle — ^Wedgwood. 
A  syringe. 
A  bleeding  pan. 
Pair  of  scissors. 
Case  of  lancets. 
Chloride  of  lime,  and  a  quantity  of  dis* 

infecting  fluid  (chloride  of  tin). 

A  medicine  chest  of  plain  deal  can  be 
procured  for  a  few  shillings,  and  may  be 
made  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner, 
and  of  a  size  to  accord  with  the  number  of* 
articles  procured.     The  chest  should  be 
made  with  divisions  round  the  sides  for 
the  bottles,  spaces  in  the  centre  for  the 
mortar,   measures,  scale-box,   and   slab, 
while  a  partition  along  the  front  may  be 
made  to  confine  the  drugs  and  pills,  en- 
closed in  chip  boxes  or  small  gallipots; 
all  of  which  can  be  piled  in  two  or  more- 
rows,    if    necessary.     Some    straps    <xr 
sheaths  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  lid 
will  hold  the   spatula,   scissors,  rollers, 
plasters,  lint,  or  any  other  useful  article. 
The  emigrant  who  is  likely  to  be  thrown 
much  on  his  own  resources  in   a  new 
country,  either  as  head  of  his  family  or  of 
an  extensive  household,  should,  in  addition 
to  the  various  articles  ordered  above,  obtain 
a  small  pocket  case  of  instruments,  which, 
should  always  be  kept  in  the  chest  with 
the  medicines  and  other  appurtenances. 
The  case  should  contain  a  pair  of  flat- 
pointed  dressing  scissors  or  forceps,  a  pair 
of  sharp-pointed  cutting  ditto,  a  straight 
bistoury,  a  scalpel,  a  tenaculum,  a  pair 
of  sharp-pointed  forceps,  a  caustic  case  (of 
silver),  an  abscess  lancet,  a  probe,  a  few 
sui^cal  needles  of  different  sizes,  and  a 
skem  of  white  silk  and  another  of  un- 
bleached thread,  a  gum  lancet,  a  tooth- 
key,  and  a  pair  of  tooth-forceps.    With 
the  above  instruments  properly  fitted  into 
a  pocket  case,  a  person  will  be  armed  for 
almost  every  contingency  that  may  hap- 
pen in  the  way  of  surgical  accident ;  while 
with  the  drugs  he  wiU  be  enabled  to  treat 
any  disease  which  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  prescribe  for.    One  more  instruinient 
will  render  the  stock  indeed  complete,  an 
elastic  gum  catheter.    As  the  length  and 
shape  of  this  prevents  its  being  carried 
in  the  pocket  case,  the  catheter  should  be 
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assigned  a  place  in  the  inside  of  the  lid  of 
the  medicine  chest. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.— A 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  that  portion 
of  the  small  brain,  or  cerebellum,  which 
descends  through  the  occipital  bone  to 
enter  the  spimU  sheath,  and  become  the 
Hpinal  marrow.    See  Bb.IlIjx,  and  Sfikai. 

MEGKIM. — A  neuralgic  affection,  in 
which  the  chief  symptoms  are  an  acute 
pain  in  the  temples  and  forehead,  with  a 
remarkable  depression  of  spirits. 

The  disease  is  generally  found  in  per- 
sons of  a  melanchdic  temperament  axid  of 
a  weakly  habit  of  body,  and  often  ex- 
isting  with  great  debility.  The  pains  in 
thehead,  thouj^h  remittent,  are,  for  the 
time  they  contmue,  long  and  severe,  and 
most  genendly  occur  at  the  dedino  of  the 
day,  or  towards  evening.  This  distressing 
malady  is  more  a  symptomatic  affection, 
depending  on  a  general  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  than  a  disease 
proceeding  from  any  intelligible  chain  of 
causes.  An  apathetic  state  of  the  stoxnach, 
and  a  torpid  condition  of  the  liver,  will,  in 
general,  be  found  existing  in  all  such 

cases. 

The  TBEATMBNT  demands  a  change  of 
scene,  cheerful  society,  exercise,  and  a 
dietary  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
the  patient's  physical  languor,  and  which 
shomd  embrace  a  certain  amount  of  ani- 
mal food  once  a  day,  the  Bevalenta  Arabica 
night  and  morning,  with  a  due  propor- 
tion of  sherry  daily,  with  dinner,  and  the 
following  pills  taken  three  times  a  day, 
till  the  nmctions  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
are  restored  to  a  healthy  order. 

Take  of— 

Blue  pill 18  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  12  grains. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  dried  24  grains. 

Quinine 9  gndns. 

Mix,  and  make  into  a  mass :  divide  into 
twelve  pills:  one  to  be  taken  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open  by  a  daily  dose  of  the  Harrow- 
gate  or  Cheltenham  waters,  or  by  dis- 
solving 2  drachms  of  Epsom  salts,  and  the 
gftipo  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  in  8  ounces 
of  water,  and  drinking  the  whole,  every 
seeond  morning. 

MEIBOMIAN  GLANDS,  or 
QnxABT  FoLLicUEB. — A  series  of  small 
rindib  named  after  their  discoverer, 
l&flMmins,    which,   like    minute   pin's 


nourishment  to  each  eyelash.  Tbem 
glands  are  in  children,  and  Bome  penoBS 
of  a  scrofulous  habit,  liable  to  a  state  of 
acute  and  chronic  enlargement,  hi 
children  this  enlargement  ia  called  a  tlgt, 
and  in  the  adult  produces  the  diiMie 
known  as  blear  eye. 

MEL. — ^The  Latin  name  for  Hoiuy, 
which  see. 

MELiENA,  or  HsBmorrhage  from  ihs  . 
Bowels,  and  popularly  known  as  Black 
Jaundice. — ^The  peculiarity  of  this  disean 
is  that  it  is  selaom  attenuded  with  pain, 
though  it  generally  attacks  persoBS  of 
weak  or  exhaustcnl  constitations,  ani 
those  suffering  from  chronic  dyspepsia. 

The  CAUSE  of  the  thick,  pitchy  evacua- 
tions which  form  what  may  be  called  the 
distinctive  feature  ofi  the  disoase^  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  a  hsemorrhage  from  the  minoto 
branches  of  the  vena  porta,  chaned  widi 
the  impure  blood  from  the  bow^  en  its 
wi^  to  the  liver  to  secrete  the  bile. 

The  TBBATMBNT  oonsists  in  giving  dossi 
of  grey  powder  and  Dover's  powder  evaiy 
four  hours,  in  the  proportion  of  3  gnmii 
of  the  first  and  6  grains  of  the  lart,  wiA 
an  occasional  dose  of  castor  cdl,  assisted 
by  a  light,  mucilaginous  diet. 

MEL.\XEUCA  LEUCADENDBOX 
—■The  botanical  name  of  an  East  ladkpi 
tree,  from  which  the  once  highly  esteemed 
cajeput  oil  was  obtained. 

MEL  ANCHOLIA.— Mehincholy  mad- 
ness.   See  Madness. 

MELON.— This  beautifol  fruit,  ooir 
abundantly  supplied  to  the  public  fron 
the  West  Indies,  belongs  to  the  Natand 
order  CucurbitaceiBf  and  though  so  gnte- 
f ul  in  its  perfume  and  flavour,  is  a  frint 
that  should  be  eaten  with  great  prodenee 
by  those  whose  digestive  powenrs  are  at  eU 
weak,  as  it  is  liabfe  to  produce  both  flato* 
lence  and  heartburn. 

MELTING  POINT.  — A  term  ia 
chemistry  by  which  is  understood  tiie 
exact  amount  of  heat  at  which  meta]% 
and  other  substances,  become  fused,  and 
lose  their  identity. 


J 

I 
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Gold,  5,237«> 
Silver,  4,717«^ 
Zinc,  68O0 
Lead,  612« 
Camphor,  303^ 
Ice, 


Sulphur,  218^ 
Sodiuxn,  190<» 
Potassium,  150^ 
Spermaceti,  112^ 
Phosphoms,  90? 
SO^Eah. 


.w  aituated  at  the  margin  of  each 
ifiad  ftom  eveiy  gland  supplying 


MEMBBANE.— This  is  a  woid  a^ 
plied  by  anatomists  generally  to  any  thm, 
expansive  texture,  whetheor  a  sac  or  bag 
containing  a  fluid,  lining  a  cavity,  or  like 
a  parchment  covering  over  wnne  ■pertiii<e> 
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1^  used  in  this  general  sense  on 
aftions,  on  others  a  more  special 
OB  IB  necessary,  and  for  that  ^ur- 
mbranes  have  been  divided  into 
re  tissues: — 1st,  the  mucous 
m;  2nd,  the  serous  membrane; 
edlular  membrane;  and  4th,  the 
lembrane* 

CBEANES,  THE.— A  term 
bj  medical  men  to  the  delicate 
which  surround  the  infant  in  the 
Qowinff  it  to  float  as  in  a  bladder 
,  safe  nom  the  reach  of  pressure 
eternal  injury.    The  membranes 

consist  of  the  first  investure, 
e  amniumy  and  the  external  mem- 
be  ehorion.  It  is  the  rupture 
two,  and  the  escape  of  the  fluid 

the  child  floats — liquor  amni — 
»arly  stage  of  labour,  which  is 
B  the  "  breaking  of  the  waters." 
es,  in  quick  labours,  it  happens 
I  child  is  bom  with  the  head 
in  the  amnium,  when  the  infant 
0  be  bom  with  a  caul,  a  circum- 
>  which  old  women  and  nurses 
.  superstitious  importance,— the 
ilf,  so  bom,  being  supposed  to  be 
irith  a  happy  and  prosperous 
'lule  any  one  who  may  have  the 
tune  to  obtain  such  a  caul  will, 
ime  he  wears  it  about  his  person, 
rved  from  death  by  drowning. 
two  membranes,  amnium  and 
are  attached  to  the  placenta,  or 
bh,  and  expelled  together  with  it, 
e  general  name  of  the  secundines. 

ENGES. — The  two  membranes 
nrain — the  dura  mater  and  the 
jr;  the  first,  from  its  thickness 
Dgth,  serving  the  purpose  of  an 
to  the  brain  itself^  protecting  it 
hones  which  enclose  it,  and,  by 
processes  it  sends  off,  supporting 
niheres  and  lobes,  and  preventing 
m  pressing  on  each  other;  and 
by  answering  the  purpose  of 
cairy  off  the  blood  from  the 
d  all  parts  within  the  head,  and, 
adled  sinuses  within  the  skull, 
iie  jugular  veins  as  soon  as  they 

INGITIS.  — By  this  term  is 
)d  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
es  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
rly  those  of  the  dura  and  pia 
Some  physicians  profess  to  be 
lecide  which  of  the  three  mem- 
f  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the 
tion,  and  have  given  the  name 


of  arachnitis  to  inflammation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane;  but  as  the  symp- 
toms are  almost  precisely  similar,  whethw 
the  whole  three  or  only  one  membrane  is 
affected,  and  as  only  a  post  mortem  can 
really  define  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  tjmp- 
toms,  or  indeed  the  treatment,  as  on  a 
broad  principle  thesymptomsof  meningitis 
are  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  and  the  treatment  consequently 
almost  precisely  analogous.    See  Bbaiit. 

MENISPE&MUM  COCCULUS.— 
The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  yielding 
the  columbo. 

MENOBBHAGIA.  — An  excessive 
monthly  flux,  isr  periodical  discharge 
from  the  uterus;  an  inunoderate  flow  of 
the  menses,  the  same  as  amenorrhoea. 
See  Womb,  Disbasbb  and  Abpectiobs 

OP. 

MENSES,    OB    CATAMENIA.  — A 

natural  healthy  secretion  of  the  uterus, 
to  which  that  organ  is  subject  from  the 
age  of  puberty  to  the  forty-fourth  or 
forty-eighth  year  of  age. 

Though  from  fourteen  to  forty-five  is 
the  period  within  which  this  discharge 
usually  takes  place  in  Great  Britain,  there 
are  many  cases  in  which,  from  precocity, 
certain  habits  of  body,  and  other  causes, 
it  begins  much  earlier,  and  continues  even 
as  late  as  fifty  years  of  age:  in  others, 
again,  it  commences  early,  and  ceases  at 
an  equally  premature  period.  The  age 
at  wmch  the  catamenia  begins  and  ter- 
niinates  varies  considerably,  as  we  have 
just  observed,  not  only  among  women 
generally,  but  still  more  so  accordmg  to 
the  climate  in  which  they  are  bom  and 
livjp.  In  many  parts  of  the  East  the 
peQpd  of  puberty  occurs  at  a  much  earlier 
age  than  with  us,  or  the  women  of  northern 
latitudes. 

The  uses  of  the  catamenial  secretion, 
and  the  consequences  that  result  to  the 
system  from  the  suppression,  interruption, 
or  excessive  flow  of  that  disc^harge,  vnll 
be  found  under  the  article  Womb,  when 
we  treat  of  the  function  and  diseases  of 
that  organ.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us 
here  to  state  that  the  secretion  we  refer 
to  is  of  a  sanguineous  character;  that  its 
distinctive  feature  is  the  abs^ice  ot fibrins 
in  its  composition,  and  that  consequently 
this  blood  never  coagulates ;  that  the 
purpose  it  serves  in  the  system  is  to  keep 
the  womb  in  a  state  of  active  healtn 
during  the  most  vigorous  years  of  life. 
Until  this  periodic  discharge  has  been 
established,  the  womb  cannot  perform 
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its  chief  function;  and  it  becomes  pas- 
sive, and  incapable  of  porforming  its  most 
special  duty,  after  the  discharge  has  finally 
ceased,  the  female,  irom  that  period,  being 
said  to  be  past  bearing. 

So  necessary  is  the  menstrual  secretion 
to  the  health  of  the  female,  constitutionally 
and  locally,  that  if  from  any  cause  its  first 
appearance  should  be  prevented,  or  if, 
after  bein^  once  establisned,  it  should  be 
suppressed  or  retained,  the  system  imme- 
diately suffers,  and  often  very  seriously, 
—as  m  chlorosiSj  or  the  green  sickness, 
monorrhagia,  and  some  other  painful 
diseases, — till  the  natural  drain  is  again 
estabUshcd.  Nature,  when  imable  to 
relieve  itself  from  the  secretion,  either 
from  constitutional  causes,  from  an  im- 
peorforated  uterus,  or  an  obstructing 
hymen,  wUl  often  effect  a  cure  by  form- 
ing a  new  outlet  for  the  discharge.  Thus, 
when  long  suppressed,  it  has  been  period- 
ically discharged  from  the  nostrus,  the 
nipples,  by  issues  forming  themselves  in 
the  legs,  thighs,  or  arms,  and  frequently 
from  the  bowels  and  bladder;  indeed 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  body  from 
which  the  catomenial  discharge  has  not 
been  known  to  have  broken  out  when  its 
natural  channel  has  been  interrupted,  or 
the  function  of  the  organ  suspended.   See 

MENSTEUATION.  — The  periodical 
discharge  of  the  uterus ;  a  secretion  which 
flows  from  four  to  eight  days  every  lunar 
month,  or  about  every  twenty-eighth  day. 
See  above 

MENSTRUUM,  or  AlkahesL—Thia, 
according  to  the  alchemists,  was  a  dis- 
solving liquid,  which  was  to  eat  through 
metals,  melt  stones,  and  decompose  all 
substances  submitted  to  its  powerful 
action; — an  universal  solvent.  GThis  potent 
fluid,  like  the  philosopher's  stone  and 
the  elixir  of  life,  was  one  of  the  long- 
-cheridied  hopes  of  the  Arabic  chemists, 
in  their  fruitless  search  after  which  so 
many  enthusiasts  spent  their  lives,  and 
so  many  centuries  were  in  a  measure 
wasted ;  and,  like  the  aims  of  their  ambi- 
tion, they  either  never  discovered  it  or  died 
without  revealing  the  secret  to  posterity. 

A  menstruum  is  now  r^^arded  as  any 
liquid  capable  of  extracting  the  virtues 
or  active  principle  of  any  ingredient  sub- 
mitted to  its  action.  Water,  either  hot 
or  cold,  is  the  most  universal  menstruum 
or  solvent  we  possess,  whether  used  in 
the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction. 

MENSUBATION,  geometrically,  is 
finding  the  length,  sur&ce,  or  solidity 


of  quantities  of  bodies  in  some  kaoii 
measure,  but,  anatomieaily,  sifniiei  thi 
mere  taking  the  measoremenl  en  ihe  cM 
or  head,  to  ascertain  the  oanKnty  at  tti 
lungs  or  the  relative  sixe  of  ue  bnin. 

MENTHA.— The  botanical  name  d 
the  family  of  plants  wlodxh  yield  fti 
several  varieties  of  mint,  as  the  tfm 
and  pepper  mint,  pennyroyal,  and  aisv  - 
others,  the  whole  belonsmg  to  the  Natanl 
order  LaMatm,    See  Miitt. 

MEPHITIC  AIB  OB  EXHALAp.;; 
TIONS. — ^Poisonous  or  noxious  gMfc 
This  name  was  given  by  the  old  chnsiiii 
to  those  deadly  exhalations  occaaiaDilb 
found  issuing  from  the  earth,  or  ooUecM 
in  mines,  brewers'  vats,  k)f  g  dismii 
cellars,  and  sewers  or  cesi^^ob,  ni 
which  destroy  life  by  suffM»tknL  Of 
these  gases,  the  most  generally  found  » 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphurrtted  1^ 
drogen.  See  Chokx-damf.  - 

MEECUBY.— The  name  given  bjOi 
old  chemists  to  the  bright,  subtle^  wA 
ponderous  metal  known  as  QaidEiilnii 
ivhich  see 

MEECUEY,  SWEET.— A  jxmlv 
name  for  calomel,  or  the  dilonw  ■ 
mercury. 

MEEOCELE.— A  name  fonne^  H 
use  for  a  rupture  in  the  groin,  or  a  m^ 
soft  tumour. 

MESENTEEY.— A  thick,  fatty 
brane,  forming  at  once  the  cover  Hi 
support  of  all  the  intestines.  The  laqp 
portion  of  this  membrane,  or-  9il^ 
mesentery  proper,  hangs  like  an  ap*^ 
in  front  of  or  over  the  small  intsftoi^i 
which  are  attached  to  it  by  the  artSBB%^ 
veins,  and  lacteal  vessels  passing  it  p^ 
out  of  them,  and  by  its  furUrar 
firmly  attached  to  the  spine, 
portions  of  the  mesentery  support 
unite  the  large  intestines^  such  as  WW  i 
colon,  mesocacum,  and  me«ireeUim.      *   ] 

MESENTEEIC  DISEASE:  luMJ. 
ME8BirTEBicA.-^We  hsvo  already,  utei 
Digestion,  Chylification,  and  LymphitiMk :; 
referred  to  the  glands  in  the  messBM^k-i 
the  seat  of  the  disease  bearing  tbs  absit  \ 
popular  and  professional  titles. 

Mesenteric   disease,   sometimes 
consumption  of  the  bowels,  is  a 
to  which  children  of  a  sorofukns 
of  body  are  particularly  liable;  and  tf' 
the  malady  fmects   the   glaods  of  4l. 
mesentery, — those   ohemi(»l   labomtoaif^ 
through  which  all  the  chyle  and  \f^  \ 
phatic  fluid  must  pass  before  it  itadMi 
the  thoracic  duct, — it  will  be  evidoit  fci 
every   comprehension    that    any 
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g  tlwte  glands  or  reservoirs,  so  as 
trr  their  function  bj  diverting  the 
of  diyle  or  nutriment  from  reach- 
s  ehannel  (thorado  duct)  that 
it  to  the  heart,  must  immediately 

the  health  and  strength  of  the 
;  the  circulation  being  thus  de- 
if  all  fresh  material,  and  the  body, 
led  to  feed  on  itself  soon  becomes 
ikL  emaciated. 

£fa  adults  arc  sometimes  affected 
w  disease,  it  is,  as  we  have  alreadj 

complaint  to  which  childhood  is 
irticularly  liable,  and,  with  children 
ful(Hn  parents,  a  disease  of  very 
a  occurrence. 
PTOXS. — Tabes  mesenterica  is  a 

tihat  develops  itself  very  slowly 
waAj  stages,  the  child  declining  so 
Uy  that  the  true  character  of  the 
int  is  seldom  suspected  till   the 

becomes  seriously  lU.    A  gradual 

retite  is  one  of  the  first  8jmp- 
h  attracts  attention;  this  is 
«nied  by  occasional  fits  of  hunger, 
Oie  child  eats  for  a  few  minutes 
isly,  then  as  suddenly  rejects  the 
bad  been  eating  with  such  appetite, 
n  is  hot  and  dry;  there  is  great  rest- 
1  and  languor ;  the  boweb  are  con- 
he  evacuations  being  of  a  pale  clay 

tibe  breath  is  hot  and  foetid ;  there 
DB  in  the  head  and  stomach;  the 
ipears  shrunken,  the  eyes  large 
ivy;  the  water  has  a  milky  appear- 
tke  perspiration  has  an  acid  or 
r  emeu ;  tne  arms,  legs,  and  entire 
comes  emaciated,  while  the  stomach, 

same  ratio,  becomes  hard  and 
t,  till,  when  staripped,  the  child 
to-be  aU  stomach.  After  a  time 
lb*  become  dropsicid,  and,  unless 
I,  the  patient  gradually  sinks  from 
-exhaustion.  Tho  only  affection 
ttood  tibat  could  be  mistaken  for 
eric  disease  is  the  presence  of  worms 
bowels  and  stomach. 
TBBATMBVT  Consists  in  removing 
ient  to  some  locality  where  he  may. 
m-abundanee^of  pure  country  air, 
'here,  acoordmg  to  the  debility 
if  he  may  take  as  much  exercise 

oa&->  possibly  enjoy  by  running, 
y  playing  at  ball  or  battledore, 
Dg  *  hoop,  or  by  any  kind  of  exer- 
Hbt'  will  thoroughly  circulate  the 

mH  wJater  bathing,  or  tepid  water, 
)d  by  firiction  with  a  rough  towel,! 
be  practised  in  the  mornings  once 
»  a  week ;  at  the  same  time  care 
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should  be  taken  to  cover  the  child  with 
abundance  of  thick,  warm  clothing. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  to 
supply  the  patient  with  plenty  of  light, 
nutritious  rood,  which  should  be  given 
punctually  at  regular  hours  ;t  and  finally, 
early  hours  and  long  nights  should  be 
insisted  upon  as  long  as  the  patient  is 
under  medical  treatment.  Upon  the  due 
and  steady  observance  of  the  above 
directions  the  greater  part  of  the  cure 
depends,  the  medical  means  being  in  a 
considerable  degree  subsidiary  to  the 
dietetic  and  sanitary :  these  consist  of  the 
following  powders  and  mixtures. 
Alterative  Fowders, 
No.  1.  Take  of— 

Grey  powder .    »    .    .  18  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  12  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  .  36  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  eqiud  powders 
for  a  cUH  of  from  four  to  six  years  of' 
aee,  giving  one  twice  a  day  in  a  little 
jeliy,  honey,  or  sugar  and  water;  and 
mto  nine  powders,  for  a  child  from  six  to 
nine  years  of  age,  given  in  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  times  as  this 
others.    Take  of— 

Castor  oil 1  ounce. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable    1  ounce. 

Simple  syrup.  .  .  .  jounce. 
To  the  mucuage,  placed  in  a  mortar,  add 
the  castor  oil  by  degrees,  rubbing  am- 
stantly  till  both  are  incorporated,  then 
add  the  syrup ;  mix  again,  till  a  smooth, 
creamy  mixture  is  obtained,  pour  into  a 
6-ounce  bottle,  and  then  add-^ 

Licpior  of  potass.    .    •  10  drops; 

Mint  water  .  .  .  .  8^  ounces ; 
shaking  the  bottle  freely  as  the  last  article 
is  poured  in  bv  degrees.  Mix,  and  give 
a  tablespoonftjl  three  times  a  day  to  a 
child  of  eight  or  nine  years;  a  dessert- 
spoonful three  times  a  day  ftom  five  to 
eight  years;  and  a  teaspoonful  at  the 
same  times  to  a  child  under  five  years  of 
age.  • 

Both  tiiese  medicines  should  be  con* 
tinned  for  some  time  before  any  alteration 
is  made  in'  the  treatment,  unless  tho  stato 
of  the  bowels  should  require  the  exhibition 
of  an  active  aperient,  when  a' little  sraina 
and  manna  tea  may  be  given  in  the 
morning  early,  or  6,  8,  or  10  grains  of 
jalap,  according  to  the  age  of  u&e  dbild, 
added  for  the  occasion  to  one  of  the  iabove 
powders. 

When  the  debility  is  very  fpreat,  and 
the  appetite  continues  lawuid, '  a  few 
teaspoonftils  of  sherry  should  be  given 
once,  or,  if  necessary,  three  times  a  day. 
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the  quantity  given  being  regulated  by 
the  age  of  the  patient.  After  persevering 
for  a  fortnight  in  the  use  of  the  above 
medicines,  uiey  are  to  be  discontinued 
for  a  time,  a  dose  of  an  aperient  medicine, 
such  as  we  ^vo  already  described,  given 
for  one  or  two  mornings,  and  the  fcHlow- 
ing  powders  and  mixture  employed  for 
anotner  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  an 
aperient  being  given  at  intervals,  if 
necessary,  as  in  the  manner  already 
noticed. 

Alterative  Powders, 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Precipitated  sulphuret 
of  antimony ....    2  scruples. 

Powdered  sarsaparilla  .  \  drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  for 
a  child  from  four  to  six  years  old,  and 
into  nine  powders  for  a  child  from  six  to 
nine  years  old,  one  powder  being  given 
twice  a  day.    Take  of —  * 

Steel  wine  (vinumferri)     1  ounce. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel  .    ^  ounce. 

Mint  water    ....    2^  ounces. 
Mix :  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  to 
be  given  to  a  child  from  three  to  six  jjrears, 
and  a  dessertspoonful  from  six  to  mne  at 
the  same  times. 

When  the  case  is  obstinate  and  of  long 
standing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  alternate 
the  two  sets  of  powders  and  mixtures  for 
two  or  three  times  before  the  cure  is 
effected,  and  it  may  also  be  necessary  in 
somecases  to  use  friction  over  the  abdomen, 
and  rub  in  an  ointment  composed  of  cam- 
phor, lard,  and  mercurial  ointment.  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  hydriodate  of  potassa, 
in  the  form  of  a  mixture,  must  be  em- 
ployed with  the  ointment:  for  this  see 
ScsoFULA.  and  GoitIle.  In  all  cases 
the  diet  must  be  light  and  nutritious,  and 
embrace  farinaceous  foods  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  animal  fibre. 

MESMESISM.— The  science  of  animal 
magnetism,  as  now  practised  under  the 
above  generic  name,  owes  its  origin  to 
iFrederic  Antony  Mesmer,  a  distinguished 
German  physician,  bom  at  BtSien  in 
1739.  It  was  not,  however,  tiU  1772  that, 
his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  in- 
yestigation  of  the  loadstone,  or  magnet,  he 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  its 
properties  to  the  uses  of  medical  science, 
and,  after  much  persecution,  eventually 
obtained  frx>m  a  large  body  of  medical 
men  the  recognition  of  the  principls  of 
his  new  disooveiy. 

The  science  of  mesmerism,  under  two 
of  its  most  extraordinary  phases,  of 
electro  -  biology    and    clairvoyance,    has 


now  become  not  only  a  fashionable  btfk 
an  accredited  means  of  medical  practice) 
and  though  many  empirics  and  adreft* 
turers  have  employed  it  as  a  means  of 
imposition,  the  facts  connected  witii  it 
are  so  remarkable,  and  its  effects  ao 
extraordinary,  that  as  a  curative  aswt 
we  not  only  give  it  ^pace,  but  shaU,  in 
another  place,  show  its  capabilities,  and 
the  diseases  in  which  it  is  most  ben^diL 
For  the  present  we  have  borrowed,  fitom 
Mr.  J.  Dixon's  clever  little  work  in 
"  Hygienic  Clairvoyance,"  an  abstract  d 
its  history  and  theory. 

The  subject  of  hygienic  clairvojonee^ 
however  novel  it  may  appear  to  modea 
readers,  is  not  new  to  the  world. 

The  ancient  Grecian  phibsopbeii^ 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  their  na> 
cessors,  who  discoursed  of  hygiene  m  a 
department  of  human  wisdom,  hid  n- 
course  to  clairvoyance,  the  "clear  sij^"  of 
magnetic  sleep.  They  regarded  the  dair- 
voyant,  or  clear-seer,  as  a  living  entranea* 
door  to  the  sacred  temple  of  LmerBealitiefc 
They  knew  that  to  such  an  one  the  Intemdi 
becomes,  without  the  use  of  the  outwud 
senses,  more  perceptible  than  the  Extosal 
is  to  us  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  objeettn 
perception. 

Pytha^ras  received  his  instructioii  oi 
this  subject  in  the  temples  of  Egyp^  > 
which,  as  well  as  in  those  of  taaaat 
India,  there  are  representations  of  inidi- 
viduals  being  put  into  the  magnetic  aleef 
by  the  same  simple  process  whieh  m 
modems  have,  of  late  years,  disooTcnd 
to  be  effective. 

The  family  of  Hii>pocrate8,  "the fiither 
of  physic,"  were,  it  is  recorded,  miaiirtMi 
in  the  temple  of  .^Sscidapius.  Hqf0» 
crates'  knowledge  of  clairvoyanee  ii 
shown  by  the  following  passage --a» 
longer  obscure — in  his  writmg8:'-''Tlii 
sight  bein^  closed  to  the  external,  tii» 
soul  perceives  truly  the  affections  of  th» 
body.  This  exactly  states  the  case  dt 
the  clairvoyant.  'He  used  to  treat  tooi 
disorders  by  the  application  of  his  handi; 
in  other  words,  he  used  to  magnetise-^ 
as  we,  in  these  days,  would  say,  mesmeriiv 
— the  patient,  probably  under  clairTOTOt 
indications.  Pythagoras  hims^  JamlK 
lichus  says,  used  tMs  means  to  proesiv 
quiet  sleep,  with  good  and  prophetic 
dreams.  EEe  even  says,  probably  froij 
analogous  knowled^,  tiiat  the  ait  v 
medicme  originated  m  this  "  divine  alNI^ 
for  Jamblichus  himself  speaks  of  b«D|  • 
subject  of  the  magnetic  sleep.  .Ssculapius 
is  said,  according  to  Cicero,  who  wioto 
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4B  Hub  subject,  to  have  uttered  oracles  in 
the  temple  adeep  for  the  cure  of  the  sick. 

If  we  turn  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we 
Aoe  kam  many  things  in  relation  to 
Htk  subject.  Moses,  it  may  be  inferred, 
irith  other  lore  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
intructed  by  their  wise  men  in  this 
a^netic  science.  We  read  of  a  youth 
hmg  restored  to  life  by  a  prophet ;  of  an 
«Bgid  indicating  the  means  of  Tobias* 
zeooTering  his  sight,  &c.  But  the  Scrip- 
tures being  accessible  to  all,  we  need  not 
lortiier  refer  to  them. 

The  Jewish  philosophic  sect,  the  Essenes, 
it  is  matter  of  history,  also  taught  the 
wftbem,  and  practised  it,  of  healing  by 
'*  laying  on  of  nands."  It  may  be  inferred 
tliat  they  knew  also  of  hygienic  clair- 
fojrance,  which  is  but  an  adyanced  chapter 
out  of  the  same  book. 

The  Bonums,  who  received  their  philo- 
sophy from  Greece,  could  not  but  be 
Suainted  with  this  department  of  it; 
I  so  we  read  without  surprise,  that 
vith  them,  as  with  the  Greeks,  the  sick 
lied  to  be  brought  to  the  temples,  where 
ranedies  were  revealed  by  this  means  for 
their  disorders. 

Celsus,  the  great  Boman  physician, 
aeeording  to  Asdepiades,  was  familiar 
with  the  science.  Tacitus  records  that, 
fli  obedience  to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis, 
tvo  men,  one  blind,  and  the  other  liuuc 
«(  an  arm,  had  recourse  to  the  Emperor 
Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  and  they  were 
ened  by  simple  processes,  which  we 
should  call  magnetic.  Suetonius  relates 
the  same  fact  circumstantially.  Strabo 
neaks  of  a  certain  place  on  the  Asian 
arae,  consecrated  to  Pluto  and  Froser- 
sbe,  to  which  the  sick  were  brought  to 
be  prescribed  for  by  the  priests  during 
the  sleqp.  The  sibyls — vir^  prophetesses 
cf  the  Temple  of  J  upiter  (m  other  phrase, 
liiirvoyants  under  care  of  the  priests  of 
tiie  temple)  according  to  Saint  Justin, 
declared  many  true  things,  and  when  the 
intdligence  which  animated  them  was 
withdrawn,  remembered  nothing  of  what 
they  had  said.  This  describes  clair- 
muioe. 

We  might  also .  quote  authorities   to 
.Aaw  that  the  Druidesses  of  Britain  and 
.Gaol  were  clairvoyants,  having  among 
fliflir  functicnu  the  hjrgienic  one  of  dis- 
criminating and  prescribing  for  diseases. 

Tbere  has  been,  indeed,  no  nation,  from 
the  earliest  times,  without  this  science. 
Bat  the  knowledge.of  it  was  not  solely  in 
the  possession  of  tdbples  and  schools,  for, 
wherever  depositej,  this  knowledge  could 
449  ^ 


only  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the 
records  of  philosophy.  But  when  younger 
and  barbarous  nations  overran  Europe, 
philosophy  was  put  into  abeyance,  and 
its  records  passed  out  of  the  light  of  day. 
From  the  darkness  consequent  upon  their 
incursions  slowly  emerged  other  philoso- 
phies, also  exhibiting  incompleteness, 
until  at  length  Europe  is  practically 
under  the  sway  of  one  distinctively 
styled  the  "  Natural,*'  from  which  tiie 
subject  on  which  we  are  engaged  is 
excluded.  Of  course  '* natural"  philo- 
sophy is  the  opposite  of  a  ''spiritual" 
philosophy,  of  which  clairvoyance  is  an 
item  and  exponent. 

But,  parallel  with  the  decadence  of 
ancient  philosophy  and  worship,  there 
arose  the  new  Christian  religion,  and 
something  of  that  which  the  former  lost 
was  saved  by  the  latter.  The  records, 
therefore,  of  our  subject,  which  then 
became  wanting  in  philosophy,  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  archives  of  churches  and 
religious  institutions;  and  thus  we  find 
this  subject  in  the  middle  ages  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  religion  in  all  the 
Christian  nations.  "  The  churches,"  says 
the  historian  Mialle,  "in  this  matter 
succeeded  the  temples  of  the  ancients,  to 
which  were  consigned  the  traditions  and 
processes  of  magnetism.  There  were  the 
same  customs  of  passing  the  nights  in 
them,  the  same  dreams,  the  same  visions, 
the  same  cures." 

The  Church,  in  those  days,  recognized 
practically  "  the  gifts  of  healing "  as 
among  those  other  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
(1  Cor.  xii.  7—11)  of  which  it  held  itself 
to  be  the  sacred  custodian. 

But  whatever  our  subject  gained  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Church  was  associated 
with  religious  faith  rather  than  with 
science.  Hence  the  disfavour  in  which 
the  records  of  it,  by  ecclesiastics,  are  held 
by  our  modern  scientific  professors.  And 
when  philosophy  did  find  its  way  among 
churchmen,  it  was  of  the  one-sided  and 
sceptical  kmd  which  prevailed  among  the 
laity  of  the  time,  and  thus  with  them  also 
the  subject  fell  into  discredit.  They 
agreed  with  the  lay  philosophers  in  re- 
garding all  such  records  (to  borrow 
David  Hume's  words  in  commenting 
upon  Vespasian's  marvellous  cures)  as  the 
"palpable  falsehoods  of  an  exploded 
superstition."  But  however  ready  the 
general  mind  to  ignore  or  deny  the  fine 
truths  involved  in  this  subject,  tnere  were 
facts  of  continual  occurrence  which  could 
not  but  attract  the  attention  of  inde\iend« 
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GoUDlTt  ii  the  buk  of  tlieitcm,  thougii ' 
thai  of  the  root  is  coiuidered  the  itroagegt.    i 
The  eCrotxgr  burning  feeling  which  thi»    mm, 
plejit  produce!  in  the  diroat  and  ft  ""^    """" 


nto  two  csntiec, — the  ap/a.  He 
,  I  chest,  and  the  loner,  uw  aMs- 
r  boll;.    The  midriff,  uAtonuMltf 


B  ipai 


thoie  in  the  cavity  below,  but  iioudtb* 
moat  important  muAclee  of  reflpintun  n 
Che  bodj^  rising  acdfallin^witlieTeijiD* 
spiration  and  eipintion  of  the  cbo^  (b> 
action  of  the  rilu  being  regnlated  b;  lie 
midriff  acting  in  ejmpethetic  union  villi 
tbc  intercoatal  or  reepiratoTT  milidEL 
This  muacle  ii  unhke  an;  otW  in  tl« 
bodj,  bnDg  lendinoiu  in  its  centre  and 
muKular  at  Ihe  eitremitieti  it  dmis 
obliquel;  upwards  and  fonrardsi  a  as- 
cere  below,  or  towards  the  abdomen,  md 
convex  above,  or  towaidi  the  thorai;  ai 
in  ila  centre  is  attached  to  the  ba;  of 
the  heart— pertcorrfium.  When  the  &• 
phragm  contractB  during  inspiratieD,  lltf 
ribs  are  bronght  dovn,  the  muscle  becom 
flat,  and  the  cavitj  of  the  thorax  i>  a- 
luged)  and  when  it  relaxes,  the  ribaasasit 


is   generated  during 
live  fermentati  m 

of  disease,  from  h  bodies 
on  the  health;        tem    h 
SBtisfactorilyei      mcd    b 
the   blood   thro  g 
lungs  seems  d  arl 

The  term  miasma, 
lands  of  infbeti 
be  confined  to  th 
epringine-  from       |  ta       dei 
such  as  Malaria,  wni      ee  a 

MIDKIFF.— Ab   ad   an 
which,  attached  w     urn 

h;  a  broad  ten       ,    pre  ds  pwan^ 

■ad  forn-arde,  to  be  attached  to  the  ribs  I  the 

and tlie«£frqum,orbrea3t>bone,justahove    abdi_-,_.-.  ^j. .^  ««^4wv^.    -«  -- 

the  pit  of  the  stomach,  entirel;  dividing    dinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm  hM  f 
that  portion  of  the  trunk,  by  its  ebelf>Uke  I  opening  through  its  centre,  through  vlii^ 
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vein  of  the  trunk,  the  vena  cava^ 
and  the  gullet,  or  oesophagus, 
to  reach  the  stomach, 
phragm  is  occasionally  liable  to 
amatory  affection,  and  is  fre- 
he  seat  of  a  severe  spasmodic 
tmmonly  known  as  hiccough ;  a 
which,  when  occurring  in  the 
of  typhus,  or  in  mortification,  or 
peiation,  is  a  certain  symptom  of 
ng  death. 

lEIA,  OB  MILIARY  FEVEE. 
iptive,  inflammatory  fever,  to 
rsons  of  a  lax  constitution  and 
»us  temperament  are  more  prone 
)rs,  females  are  more  liable  than 
id  those  in  childhood  are   still 

3HS. — These  commence  with  the 
tory  characters  observable  in  the 

of  scarlatina, — ^heat,  thirst,  pain 
d  and  back,  hot  and  cold  flushes, 
lor;  these  are  followed  by  an 
ightness  about  the  region  ot  the 
torious  breathing,  heavy  sighs, 
d  an  unusual  degree  of  alarm  or 

Numbness  of  mflerent  parts  of 
followed  bv  profuse  perspiration 
,  sour  smell ;  and  an  eruption  of 
pimples,  the  size  of  millet  seeds, 
a  the  face  and  neck ;  but  at  no 
ay  this  gradually  extends  over 
and  extremities,  the  prominence 
€rceptible  to  the  eye,  out  evident 
L  About  twelve  hours  after  the 
irance  of  the  rash,  each  pimple 
11  vesicle  on  its  apex,  filled  with 
floured  fluid;  about  the  third 
vesicles  or  small  bladders 
(charging  a  foetid,  pale«coloured 
.  scabby  efflorescence  succeed- 
ruption,  when  the  disease  termi- 

stinguishing  features  of  this 
e,  the  extraordinary  anxiety  and 

the  profuse  sweating,  and  its 
;  smell. 

BATMEiTT  consists  in  keeping  the 
3d  her  room  tolerably  cool,  re- 
urt  of  the  bedclothes,  and  letting 
it  lie  with  her  arms  outside  the 
id  by  giving  mild  cathartic  me- 
uch  as  the  annexed  piUs  and 

Take  of— 

)und  rhubarb  pill    1  scruple, 
el 8  grains. 

divide  into  six  pills,  one  to  be 
ee  a  day.    Take  of — 
hate  of  soda  .    .    1  oimce. 
1  salts    .    .    .    .    -^  ounce, 
rmint  water  .    .    6  ounces. 


Dissolve :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
ni^t  and  morning. 

When  the  bow^  have  been  sufficiently 
acted  upon,  the  sweating  is  to  be  reduced 
b^  gpving  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  elixir  ot* 
vitnol,  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  every  four 
or  six  hours,  and  supporting  the  strength 
by  the  following  mixture.    Take  of — 

The  decoction  of  bark  .    6  ounces. 

Aromatic  confection    .    1  drachm. 

Quinine 6  grains. 

Mix  in  a  mortar,  and  give  two  table- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

Should  the  eruption  be  suddenly  driven 
in,  warmth  and  triction  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  skin,  and  by  the  employment  of 
diaphoretic  agents,  such  as  the  following, 
the  rash  again  encouraged  to  the  surface. 
Take  of— 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .    1^  ounces. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre   .    3  drachms. 

Aiitimonial  wine     .    .    2  drachms. 

Spirits    of    sulphuric 
ether        2  drachms. 

Syrup  of  saffron      .    .    3  drachms. 

Camphor  water  .  .  .  enough  t6 
make  a  6-oimce  mixture.  Three  table- 
spoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  every  four  hours, 
while  bottles  of  hot  water  are  placed  at 
the  feet. 

MILK. — Of  all  the  forms  and  varieties 
of  food,  milk  mav  be  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  type,  and  is  the  only  article  which, 
m  the  whole  range  of  aumentary  sub- 
stances, contains  within  Itself  all  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  nutrition. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  the  adult 
man  could  not  for  a  series  of  years  main- 
tain the  physical  and  mental  strength  of 
his  frame  on  a  diet  exclusively  of  milk,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  exposed  to  severe  intel- 
lectual or  bodily  labour;  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  young  of  all 
the  mainmalia,  for  a  considerable  period, 
not  only  live  exclusively  upon  it,  but 
rapidly  develop  their  bodies  under  its  use, 
that  it  is — at  least  for  the  period  of  their 
infancy — the  very  best  article  in  nature 
for  the  purpose  of  nutrition  in  the  first 
stage  of  life. 

We  have  already  shown,  imder  the 
article  Food,  that  the  constituents  of  bone, 
muscle,  brain,  nerve,  and  all  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  body,  are  made  up  of  heat- 
generating  aliments,  represented  by  sugar, 
and  oil  or  fat;  of  flesh-producing  prin- 
ciples, typified  by  caseine  or  cheese;  of 
mmenJ  salts,  such  as  muriate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  &c.,  and  of  water. 
That  milk  contains  all  these  ingredients  in 
the  highest  quantity,  and  the  best  possible 
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state  of  combination,  is  proved  bj  the 
healthy  state  of  the  infant,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  bulk  of  the  ^oun^  of  all  mam- 
m^erous  animals,  durmg  the  compara- 
tively short  time  they  remain  under  a 
mUk  dietary.  One  pint  of  cow's  milk,  or 
sixteen  ounces,  contains — 

Sugar,  6  drachms,  or  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce ; 

B  utter,  4  drachms,  or  half  an  ounce ; 

Caseine,  6  drachms,  or  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce ; 

Mineral  salts,  2  drachms,  or  one  quarter 
of  an  ounce ;  -and 

Water,  13  ounces  and  6  drachms. 
Total,  16  ounces. 

DifTcrent  animals  yield  milk  of  a  dif- 
ferent composition  or  quality ;  and  in  some 
countries,  according  to  the  domestic  animal 
most  in  use,  the  milk  of  the  [cow,  the 
goat,  the  mare,  or  the  ass,  is  used  as  an 
article  of  food ;  but  in  Britain,  where  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  pas- 
turage for  homed  cattle,  the  milk  of  the 
cow  is  the  article  universally  employed. 
But  as  in  infancy  and  disease  it  is  often 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  another 
variety  of  the  same  fluid,  especially  when 
that  of  the  mother  fails,  the  physician  has 
been  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  quality  of 
the  diiTerent  milks  obtained  from  our  com- 
mon domestic  animals,  that  he  may  decide 
upon  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
the  most  fitting  for  the  infant  or  patient. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  a  pint  of 

Human  Milk 
Contains— 
Sugar,  4  drachms  and  40  grains ; 
Butter,  3  drachms  and  3<)  grains ; 
Gaseino,  3  drachms  and  30  grains ; 
Mineral  salts,  36  grains ;  and 
Water,  14  ounces  and  41  grains. 
Total,  16  ounces. 

Asses*  Milk 
Contains — 

Sugar,  7  drachms ; 

Butter,  1  drachm  45  grains ; 

Caseine,  2  drachms  20  grains ; 

Mineral  salts,  35  grains ;  and 

Water,  14  ounces  76  grains. 
Total,  16  ounces. 

Of  the  three  milks,  it  will  be  thus  seen 
that  cows'  milk  is  by  far  the  richest, — that 
it  contains  more  caseine,  more  butter,  a 
large  proportion  of  mineral  matters,  and 
less  water,  than  human  milk ;  and  that  if 
we  add  a  third  more  caseine,  a  sixth  more 
butter,  and  double  the  mineral  salts,  we 
shall  make  human  milk  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  of  cows.    The  peculiarity 


of  asses'  milk  is,  that  it  exceeds  in  its  pro- 
portion of  sugar  nearly  one-half  that  of 
humaji,  and  one-fourth  that  of  oowb' 
milk. 

The  discrepancy  in*  these  three  milks 
may  be  very  easily  rectified  whenever  it  is 
necessary,  cither  the  first  or  the  last  being 
brought  to  the  nutritive  strength  of  tSie 
human  milk. 

If  one-third  of  a  pint  of  water  be  added 
to  two- thirds  of  a  pmt  of  cow's  milk,  and 
a  little  sugar  dissolved  in  the  mixture,1iho 
excess  of  the  caseine  and  butter  will  be 
brought  to  the  standard  of  human  milk, 
the  added  sugar  compensating  for  the  want 
of  that  article  in  the  water.  The  deficiencv 
of  the  caseine  and  butter  in  the  milk  of 
asses  may  be  made  good,  and  that  fluid 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  humin 
milk,  by  adding  an  ounce  or  two  of  cream, 
according  to  the  quanti^  of  the  awes' 
milk  use^. 

Milk  consists  of  three  distinct  artides, 
—cream,  cheese,  and  whey.  Cream  being 
the  oil  or  butter  of  the  fluid,  and  conse- 
quently lighter  than  Uie  water  in  which  it 
is  contained,  naturally  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  vessel  a  few  hours  after  the  milk  nas 
been  set  aside.  If  an  acid  is  added  to  the 
skimmed  milk — such  as  that  obtained 
from  the  stomach  of  the  calf  (rennet)— the 
milk  is  converted  into  a  soft  curd,  the 
caseine ;  as  the  cream  was  the  butter  of  the 
milk.  When  this  curd  is  placed  in  a  | 
mould,  and  firmly  pressed,  it  becomes  a  , 
compact  mass  called  cheese;  whileaqosn-  J 
tity  of  pale,  straw-coloured  fluid  is  pressed 
from  it,  known  in  dairies  by  the  name  of 
whey,  and  which  will  be  found  to  hold  in 
solution  the  other  two  component  ptttsof 
milk,  the  sugar  and  mineral  salts.  Bj 
evaporating  the  whey,  the  ciystaDiscd 
sugar,  called  lactose,  or  milk-sugaf,  wfll 
be  obtained.  Though  caseine  is  w»  basis 
of  all  cheese,  cheese  is  not  all  caseioe,  &r 
the  finest  and  richest  cheese  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  butter,  and,  M!' 
cording  to  the  amount  of  butt^  present, 
or  the  richness  of  tho  cheese,  depends  Ihe 
digestibility  of  that  article,  but  not  its 
nutritive  properties.  The  finest  cheese  is 
made  with  unskimmed  milk,  consequently 
all  the  butter  in  the  cream  of  the  inilki* 
coagulated  in,  or  mixed  with  the  curd, 
when  the  rennet  is  added.  The  cheese  or 
curd  obtained  from  twice  skimmed  milk 
has  no  particle  of  butter  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  is  consequently  poor,  hard,  dry, 
and  extremely  slow  of  oigestionj  bat 
being  all  pure  caseine — the  animadis"jS 
[  principle  of  the  milk — it  is  consequently 
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I  aappoTting  to  the  ■jatom,  and  |  i  peculiar  substaoco  found  in 
DSTeflegh-tbrniiiig  mnterial,  tlian    dl  the  ToammBUi  for  aome  dsji  after  the 
it  Stilton  ercF  made;  and   this,    birth  of  thai;  ;oiing.    Ths  unaller  glii- 
lard  to  cut,  harder  \o  cat,  and  gtill    bules,  to  re^ar  '- 


LThs  amaller  eId- 
pe,  and  jet  ao  dif- 
■e  those  of  butter.    Ths 


a  of  a 


rtiole  of  diet,  is  of  tlie 


larj-  houn,  and  vhoao  stomach  ii  |  , 

ly  ai  his  appetite,  i>  of  EDore  value  ,  utmost  importaucs  to  the^oung.andotWi 

imal  food,  cspeciallj  when  tlie  ^  of  great  aetvico  to  tho  lUTolid  and  con- 

ii  limited,  and  that  from  the  <  Talescent ;  though  in  some  comtitutionB 
MO  of  its  slow  digeslioa.  Such  inadnuaaible,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
ilto  cicitCB  in  the  stomach  a  pecu-  of  oil  or  butter  it  contains.  Much  otUua 
m,  bj  which,  whatever  food  maj    objection,  however,  maj  always  be  orar- 

with  it  is  brought  into  so  perfect  come  by  taking  the  precaution  of  sldm- 
f  digestion,  that  all  contained  in  ming  off  a  portion  of  its  cream  before 
laeb  is  converted  into  chjle,  and,    using  it  as  a  food. 

iral  result,  a  large  amount  of  flesh'  In  all  cases  where  it  is  necessarj  to  feed 
nutriment  thereby  earned  to  the  \  the  patient  with  a  good  sustaining  food, 
I  without  the  risk  of  inflammalorj  actioa 
trealready  described  what  arc  tKe  or  excitement  succeeding,  a  milk  diet  ia 
.constituents  of  milk;  but  if  we  the  best  regimen  that  can  be  adopted, 
le  drop  of  that  Auid  under  the  especially  in  all  diseases  affecting  the  re- 
g  poner  of  a  microscope,  we  shall  ^  spiratorj  organa,  or  inflammations  of  the 
cOTcr  its  physical  constituents;  elamacli,  bowels,  bladder,  or  kidneys.  It 
niiation  not  less  wonderful  and  is  also  of  great  benefit  after  spittins  of 
>r  any  active  hemorrhage,  while  in 


blood,  or  any  ai 
I  gout  it  is  of  the  highest  ii 
I  dietetic  agent. 


nited  in  a  kind  of 
.     The  large  globuli 
re  termed  the  coloal 


sequence,  ore  mesenteric  diseases,  scrofu- 
lous habits   of  body,    spinal    affections, 
epileptic   fits,    and   enlarged    glands,  or 
whatever  indicates  a  strumous  taint  of  the 
blood.     For  such  purposes,  when  cow's 
milk  is  too  rich,  even  if  denuded  of  a  part 
of  its  cream,  it  may  be  often  made  whole- 
and  digeatlble  by  adding  one-third 
>e  water  to  two-mirds  of  milk. 
When,  fiom  the  loss  of  her  own  milk,  or 
_-om  sickness,    the   mother  is  unable  to 
luekle  her  in&nt,  asses'  milk,  as  agreeing 
nore nearly  to  human  milk  than  any  other 
tind,  is  tie  article  usually  employed  as 
Ition  for  the  child.     In 

cows  nor  asses  aro  to  be  met  with,  recourse 
must  be  bad  to  goats'  milk,  which,  con- 
taining loss  easeino  and  mora  sugar  than 
cows',  IS  very  well  suited  both  for  inJauta 
and  invalids,  and  is  but  a  shade  less  nutri- 
tious than  asses'  milk. 

Butter,  as  we  have  already  shown,  la  the 
I  mere  fat  of  the  milk,  separated  from  the 

B  minute  !  cheese,  sugar,  earthy  salu,  — '  "• — 

irregular  !  ot 


.  either  according  as 

lade  from  cream,  from  unskimmed, 
<tc9  skimmed  milk,  is  composed  of 
laodbuttcr.orpurecaBeine.  Whey 
s  uf  the  sugar,  the  mineral  salts,  and 
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the  water,  and,  oonseauently,  makes  an 
admirable  diluent  drink  in  all  febrile  or 
inflammatory  diseases ;  and  in  the  collapse 
stao^e  of  cholera,  hy  supplyine  the  blood 
with  the  water  and  salts  of  ^v^ch  it  has 
been  robbed  by  the  rice-water  evacuations, 
it  must  prove  of  great  importance  as  a 
remedial  aeent  in  tnat  disease. 

That  muK  is  easy  of  digestion,  both  hot 
and  cold,  will  be  seen  at  once  by  the  foU 
lowing  table,  which,  if  oomparea  with  the 
digestibility  of  ordinary  animal  sub- 
stances, imder  "Food,"  will  show  that  very 
few  articles  are  more  quickly  digested 
than  milk. 

Time. 
Boiled  milk    .    .    .    2h.    Om. 
Saw  milk  ....    2     16 
Melted  butter     .    .    3     30 

The  value  of  the  milk  of  animals  for  the- 
rapeutic purposes  has  been  recognized  from 
the  earliest  ages.  To  the  Arab,  the  camel 
was  not  only  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the 
source  of  his  raiment  and  fuel,  but  sup- 
plied him  also  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  simple  food.  The  more  rude  and 
hardy  Tartar  obtained  from  the  mares  of 
his  stud  not  only  the  usual  products  of 
milk,  but  a  fiery  spirit,  to  warm  his  slug- 
gish blood.  See  ICoumiss.  The  Lap,  on 
his  part,  regards  his  reindeer  in  the  same 
light  as  the  Tartar  his  horse,  and  the 
£nh  now  does  his  dromedary,  and  pro- 
cures from  his  herd  both  food  and  covering. 
The  Llama,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  are 
also  serviceable  to  man,  yielding  him, 
with  equal  bounty,  fleeces  for  his  warmth 
and  food  for  his  daily  sustenance.  The  use 
of  MILK  BATHS  as  a  tonic  to  exhausted 
constitutions  seems  to  have  been  a  fashion 
in  vogue  as  far  back  as  the  Bomans,  and 
continued,  but  with  less  faith,  even  down 
to  our  own  time.  Catherine  de'  Medici 
never  travelled  without  beinje  attended  by 
a  drove  of  many  hundred  of  she-asses,  to 
supply  her  with  her  momine^  bath  of 
asses'  milk.  Mary  Stuart,  during  her 
long  captivity  in  England,  was  aUowed 
the  frequent  use  of  milk,  and  even  wine 
baths,  to  strengthen  her  shattered  frame. 
A  late  Enfl^lish  voluptuary,  a  marquis  of 
^at  wealth,  was  prooablv  the  last  jierson 
m  this  country  who  marked  his  faith  in 
milk  baths  to  invigorate  a  worn  out  consti- 
tution, by  taking  one  daily.  If  these  baths 
were  less  successful  in  the  case  of  the 
marquis  than  they  were  reported  to  have 
been  to  the  Medici  family,  the  reason  pro- 
bably lay  in  the  English  peer  using  cows* 
milk  instead  of  that  of  asses,  and  in  the 
misfortune  of  contracting  for  his  article 


from  London  dairymen,  instead  of  iniurin^ 
the  quality  of  the  lacteal  fluid  by  having . 
it  from  the  natural  organ  of  the  secretkniy 
the  udders  of  the  living  animal. 

MILK  FEVEB.— This  is  one  of  tb» 
diseases  to  which  women  in  childbed— 
especially  with  first  children — ^are  ytgj 
liable,  and  may  be  induced  by  cold,  1^ 
excessive  heat  in  the  room,  or  by  any  caxat 
of  undue  excitement.  The  disease  usuaDj 
takes  place  about  the  third  day,  and  h 
directly  caused  by  some  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  the  milk,  as  fit>m  an  imperfect 
nipple,  or  irritation  in  drawing  ^ 
breast. 

Symptoms  commence  with  rigors,  pain, 
and  throbbing  in  the  head,  a  repngnaoee 
to  noise  and  light,  flushed  face,  contracted, 
pupils,  and  bloodshot  eyes  ;  the  pulse  ii 
qmck,  full,  and  hard,  the  skin  hot,  tongue 
white,  with  constant  thirst.  The  brearta 
are  sometimes  hard,  full,  and  distended;  rt 
others  the  secretion  is  suppressed,  and(Ji». 
breasts  are  empty  and  flaccid ;  in  that  caw 
the  head-symptoms  are  increased,  and  de- 
lirium often  succeeds. 

The  TBEATMEVT  oousists  in  redudor 
the  circulation,  which  in  youns  and  fult 
bodied  women  must  be  effect^  first  bj 
bleeding,  and  secondly,  by  saline  poiga- 
tives,  a  low  diet,  a  darkened  room,  and 
perfect  quiet.    Take  of-^- 

Epsom  salts   .    . 

Powdered  nitre  . 

Tartar  emetic     . 

Mint  water  .  . 
Mix,  and  dissolve.  Three  tablespoonfiil* 
to  be  taken  immediately,  and  repeated 
every  four  hours,  till  the  bowels  act,  and 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  reduced.  TVheie 
the  symptoms  are  urgent,  one  of  the  foUov- 
ing  pills  should  be  taken  with  each  do0^ 
of  the  mixture.    Take  of — 

Compound     colocynth 
pill 1  scruple. 

Calomel 8  graini. 

Ipecacuanha  ....  3  grauu> 
Mix,  and  make  into  a  mass,  which  ii  to  be 
divided  into  six  pills.  Lf,  after  a  fn^ 
action  of  the  bowels,  the  head-symptoms 
continue  severe,  the  temples  are  to  be 
cupped,  or  six  leeches  applied  to  each 
temple,  a  cold  lotion  of  vin^;ar  and 
water,  or  powdered  ice,  placed  on  ^ 
head,  bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  vio% 
if  necessary,  mustard  poultices  to  tke 
thighs. 

Concurrent  with  these  remedies,  ^ 
breasts  are  to  be  fomented  with  flaaow 
dipped  in  hot  water,  the  milk  carefoHf 
drawn  oflf  by  the  nurse,  or  a  brcast-powpr 
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2  ouncei. 

1  scruple. 

2  grains. 
8  ounces. 
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1  itill  better,  whi 
J  A  blind  puppy,  1 


During' this  period,  the 
ft  kept  cool,  and  sbe 
■         ^j    ft  ■ 


MIMOSA.— The  botanical  n«m8  of  a 
geniiB  of  medicinal  pUntd. 

MINDEEEEUS,  BPIBIT8  0F.-# 
Under  thia  old-fashioned  name,  frequent 


CEETH.— The  name  popularly  i 

lie  first  complete  tet  of  twen^  i 

which  the  gums  of  children  ate  j 

and  which  usually  last  till  the  i 

fOQclflcath  year,  when  they  are  i 

]j  the  permanent  >et  of  thirty-  1 

r^This  Tsluable   and  highly  ] 

frain,  though  unknown  in  thu  1 
a  food,  is  largely  used  in  Ger- ,  i 

J,  America,  and  in  the  Eaat;  1 

lutly  oa  land  too  poor  for  the 


I  etarre.     Millet  fiour  .. 
itioui  bread :    it  may  be  used 
biob  farinaceou 
.      .       H>  valuable  as 
._.    lietary  of  an  invahd. 
THE.— A   broad,  flat  gland. 


purposes  for 


llyki 


nach,  oi 


Wt.i. 


ia."  f  he  pre, 
ice  is  a  clear,  colourlets  neutral 
acting  on  the  system  u  a  dia- 
and  diuretic,  ajxording  to  tho 
imbined  with  it.  The  spiriu  of 
a  ia  prepared  by  dissolving  car* 

eecence  takes  place.  When  the 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  cease  to  rise, 
the  saturation  is  complete,  and  a  neutral 
solution  is  the  Tesult,  which  is  then  ready 
for  use-  Ihe  doia  of  this  preparation  u 
from  3  to  3  drachms,  though  the  usual 
form  of  employing  it  is  combined  with 

of  ailje,  and  syrap  of  saffron,  as  a  fever 
miitoie.  The  tijtcor  anmDntii  acetalli 
is  somedmet  used  as  a  cold  evaporating 
lotion,  and  as  a  wash  foe  the  eyes ;  ita 
chief  action,  however,   is   that  which  it 

MINERAL  ACIDS.— As  we  hav* 
already  signified  under  Acid,  there  aro 
three  orders  of  these  substances, — ths 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  acids.  1^ 
mineral  acids  consist  of  the  Sulphuric, 
Nitric,  Murialio,  Arsenious,  and  the  Nitro- 
Muriate  Add,  nhich  see. 

MINEBAL  WATERS.— We  had  in- 
tended to  devote  some  space  to  the  variou* 
subJKCts  appertaining  to  this  article  i  but 
LUSt  enlarge  considerably  on  the 
■,  — .._  :-  -^j  proper  place,  and 


lubject  of  w 
ibould  run  ' 
bionifwew 
□icntary  principles  of  that  lu 

Kith 


n  the  risk  of  a  Deedleu  repeti- 
■■  I  ele- 


genera]    remarks  on    medi- 

nil  description  of  lhem,nnder  the  unehead 
f  Water,  subdivided  into  Hard  and  Soft 
Vater,  Eain,  Eiver,  Spriog,  Well,  Arte- 
ian,  Saline,  and  Chalybeate  Waters. 

Mineral  waters  are  divided  into  several 
lasses,  and  are  named  after  the  articla 
'ith  which  they  are  chiefly  impregnated, 
s  the  chalybeate,  the  saline,  carbonacoons, 
ud  the  sulphtireous. 

The  articles  most  frequently  found  ia 


MIBT 
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HIS 


Though  flowing  over  beds  of  minerals 
and  impacted  earths,  simple  water  would 
glide  past  uninfluenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  below,  and  remain  pure ;  when,  how- 
ever, water  M  impregnated  by  any  mineral 
*  oyer  which  it  flows,  it  must  first  have  be-, 
come  chaiged  with  some  acid,  which,  acting 
on  the  earth  or  metal  of  its  bed,  forms  a 
salt,  which,  more  or  less  soluble,  is  taken 
up  by  the  running  water,  imparting  to  it 
the  smell  and  tute  on  which  its  name 
and  character  depends.  This  gas,  so  ge- 
nerally found  in  water,  is  carbonic  acid 
gaSf  originally  obtained  from  the  different 
strata  of  chalk  through  which  the  water 
percolates  before  reaching  the  beds  on 
which  it  subsequently  acts. 

Common  salt,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  carliionate  and 
sulphate  of  potass,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, are  the  salts  found  in  greatest  abun- 
dance in  those  mineral  waters  called 
saline.  The  temperature  of  these  springs 
is  generally  above  that  of  common  water, 
and  in  some  instances  so  much  so  as  to 
necessitate  their  division  into  hot  and  cold. 
The  most  important  of  the  saline  springs 
of  Britain  are  those  of  Epsom,  Leaming- 
ton, Bath,  Cheltenham,  and  Harrowgatc. 
Carbonate  of  iron  is  the  principal  mineral 
salt  suspended  and  held  in  solution  by 
the  waters  known  as  chalybeates;  of 
these,  though  there  are  a  great  number  in 
this  country,  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  properties  are  those  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Askem,  Harrowgate,  Moffat, 
and  Gillsland.  Some  of  these  are  so 
strongly  charged  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, that  when  first  drawn  it  requires 
a  very  strong  stomach  to  be  able  to  drink 
the  allotted  quantity.  The  presence  of 
this  disgusting  gas,  which,  when  given  off 
firom  an  open  sewer,  we  avoid  as  a  pesti- 
lence, but  when  charged  in  the  water,  we 
take  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  swallow, 
if  not  with  pleasure,  with  unquestionable 
avidity,  is  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  sul- 
phates in  contact  with  organic  matter; 
and  while  the  saline  properties  of  the  de- 
composed sulphates  are  dissolved  by  the 
water,  the  liberated  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  given  off  in  the  form  of  foetid  gas. 

We  have  already  said  that  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  mineral 
waters,  by  enabling  that  liquid  to  act  on 
the  earths  and  metals  over  which  it  flows. 
This  gas  is  foimd  in  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances in  nature,  and  accimiulates  in  such 
quantities  in  some  waters,  particularly  in 
-Ueimany^  that  they  sparkle  and  effervesce 


like  champagne.  The  waters  of  Cazkbad, . 
Seidlitz,  and  some  others,  in  Austria  and 
Wirtemburg,  are  examples  of  these  stiniiic 
latin^  and  sometimes  intoxicatinff  spas. 

It  IS  the  prmence  of  this  gas  that  gira 
to  spring  wat^  the  sharp,  brisk  ta^  n 
much  admired  in  water  freshly  drawn  firom 
a  spring.  Some  of  our  best  spring  watoi 
contain  as  much  as  fifteen  or  even  twenty 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  everf 
gallon.    See  Water. 

MINIM. — An  abbreviation  foe  i^ 
Latin  word  minimus,  the  least  or  smaOeit 
portion  of  anytime. 

Professionally,  the  word  is  employed  ia 
signify  a  drop,  or  the  sixtieth  park  of  a 
drachm..  A  minim  measure  is  a  glass  mei^ 
sure  containing  a  drachm,  or  ue  eMk 
part  of  an  ounce,  divided  into  a  seafe  of 
six  parts,  each  part  being  further  nib- 
diviaed  into  ten. 

The  siffn  employed  by  physicians  to  de- 
signate tnese  firactional  quantities  is  an 
M  made  in  the  following  manner,— HI. 

MINTS.— A  tribe  oi  aromatio  eanm- 
native  plants,  growing  extensively  in  our 
kitchen  gardens,  and  highly  pnied  fiv 
their  medicinal  pr<q>erties  as  well  as  Ibr 
their  culinary  uses.  The  most  importut 
members  of  the  mint  or  Mentha  tribe 
are  peppermint,  spearmint,  and  pemrf- 
royal.  The  active  proper^  of  each  of 
these  depends  on  its  essential  oil,  of  which 
each  variety  contains  a  large  proportion. 
The  word  mint,  though  appliea  genenJfy 
to  the  whole  three,  properly  and  justly 
belongs  to  the  spearmint,  the  artide 
always  referred  to  when  mentioned  in  tiui 
work.  The  preparations  of  mint  kept  in 
the  shops  are  the  essential  oil  (o7.  fMsMtf 
sativai),  and  the  water  (a^ua  meni^ 
sativa).  As  a  carminative  m  flatulence 
or  colic,  a  drop  of  the  oil  rubbed  down  on 
a  lump  of  sugar,  and  mixed  with  a  lit^ 
magnesia  and  a  wineglass  of  water»  will 
be  found  extremely  ^neficial;  while  in 
fevers  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  makes  s 
refreshing  diluent  beverage,  much  reKshfld 
by  invahds.    See  Peppebmiitt,  andPff* 

HYEOTAL. 

MINT-JULEP.— An  esteemed  Ame- 
rican beverage,  made  by  macerating  iM^ 
leaves  in  sherry,  then  passing  the  flavoQWd 
wine  and  leaves  through  ice,  till  the  whcJe 
has  become  impregnated  with  the  mint 
aroma,  when  it  is  poured  off,  and  n* 
g&rded  as  a  ddiiciously  cool  beverage  <* 
stomachic  cordial.  , 

MISCAEEIAGE.— The  untimelf 
bringing  forth  of  a  child.  Few  mediflsl 
men  are  agreed  as  to  the  proper  aipp^ 
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tecf  thia  temi,  each  practitioner  forming^ 
!■  OVB  views  on  the  subjeot.  By  some,  a 
aiHBtiige  is  laid  down  as  occurring 
Mn  tibe  twelfth  week ;  according,  how- 
en^  to  the  advice  given  in  this  work,  and 
4e  iathor*s  views  on  the  subiect,  a  mis> 
woage  com  onljf  iake  plcLce  oetween  the 
taai  St  aiuckanmg  and  the  period  when  a 
ifcQd,  if  tnm,  womd.  be  capable  of  livinff ; 
inotiiev  words,  between  the  fifth  and  the 
tad  of  the  seventh  month :  the  loss  of  the 
latBS  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth 
iNk— the  most  eonmion  period— is  pro- 
pa^  an  ahortUm;  and  the  birth  of  the 
cUd  at  anj  time  after  it  has  become 
fisUa  (see  Laboub),  and  up  to  near  the 
Mfanal  time,  or  from  the  middle  of  the 
vrentii  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  month, 
Mt premature  labour.    See  ABOBTioir. 

lUBTURA.— The  Latin  for  Mixture, 
fUdisee. 

.  MTHBIDATES'  CONFECTION.— 
in  dectoary  compounded  by  the  re- 
lowaed  king  of  Fontus,  who,  being  in 
outeat  drmd  of  poison,  invented  this, 
■it  was  believed,  .specific  antidote,  which 
Wtakmg  daily,  he  so  fortified  his  body 
mt  no  pcNflon,  liowever  subtle  or  potent 
B  ib  operation,  could  affect  his  system. 
lb  oon£9ction  of  opium  was  formerly 
aied  by  this  name,  from  its  supposed 
4oioy&  many  forms  of  disease. 

KiTEAIi  VALVE.— The  anatomical 
Diiie  of  a  valve  situated  on  the  left  ven- 
iade  of  the  heart,  and  guarding  the 
•tiance  firom  tiie  left  auricle :  this  valve 
1 10  called  &om  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
•  bishop's  mitre. 

MIXED  rEVEE.— A  name  given  by 
Itjiicians  to  a  fever  uniting  an  ioflam- 
U^ry  and  a  typhoid  type  in  one  disease ; 
be  symptoms,  like  the  treatment,  par- 
iking  both  of  those  of  a  strong  inflam- 
latcnr  fever,  with  the  exhausting  depres- 
ba  ti  lyphus. 

Fortunately  such  a  compound  disease 
I  rare — at  least,  in  its  perfect  state ;  wo 
ball,  therefore,  pass  it  by  as  being  a  con> 
ition  which  must  command  the  close 
ttention  of  a  medical  man  to  afford  a 
faance  of  recovery  in  so  complicated  a 
iitofder.    See  Typhus. 

MIXTUBE.— Any  liquid  form  of 
iiedicine,  taken  internally,  is  so  called, 
thither  merely  a  collection  of  fluids,  or 
jcwtaining  substances  which  have  to  be 
bit  triturated,  or  rubbed  down  in  a  mortar. 
ji  tiie  Pharmacopceia  there  are  a  few 
iBeparations  under  this  head,  such  as  the 
^»ikura  camphor  a  j  M.ferrit  &c.,  or  cam- 
dior  water,  and  iron  mixture:  but  to 
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these  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer,  beyond 
observing  that  the  first  is  merely  water 
impres^ated  with  camphor,  pieces  of  flie 
resm  being  immersed  in  it,  and  Uie  bottle 
securely  corked,  till  the  fluid  becomes 
strongly  flavoured  with  the  camphor :  this 
preparation,  sometimes  called  camphor 
julep,  is  the  article  so  often  met  witli  in 
this  work  under  the  name  of  camphor 
water,  or  camphor  mixture. 

MODIOLUS. — A  bony  protuberance 
in  the  temporal  bone  appertaming  to  the 
cochlea,  or  shell  of  the  mtemal  ear. 

MOFFAT.— The  name  of  a  town  in 
Scotland,  somewhat  celebrated  for  a 
medicinal  spa  charged  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  m  combination  with  potass 
and  ouier  alkaline  salts.  The  waters  are 
esteemed  for  their  efficacy  in  scroMa, 
chronic  rheiunatism,  and  skin  diseases. 
See  Sal  Folycbtbist,  and  HABBowaATS 

A^  ATEB. 

MOLARES,  OB  THE  MOLAES.— 
The  double  or  grinding  teeth,  so  named 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
molars  or  the  stones  of  a  mill.  The 
most  important  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
as  they  comminute  and  reduce  to  a  pulp 
the  food  cut  and  broken  down  by  the 
incisors  and  canine.    See  Teeth. 

MOLASSES.— The  dark,  thick  syrup 
which  runs  off  from  the  packed  sugar, 
and  from  which  treacle  is  obtained.  See 
Tbeacle. 

MOLES. — Small  protuberances,  often 
hairy,  but  generally  of  a  greyish-brown 
colour,  seen  on  the  skin  of  persons,  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  alwaya 
congenital,  or  from  their  birth.  There 
is  a  species  of  internal  mole,  known 
among  medical  men  as  a  ''false  concep- 
tion," and  found  in  the  womb  of  females 
of  all  ages.  The  name,  however,  is  highly 
faulty  and  objectionable,  as  such  imnatural 
growth  occurs  in  the  icterus  of  females  of 
irreproachable  honour,  and  who  have 
niever  been  married.  From  their  gradual 
enlargement,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  they  cause,  the 
moral  effect  of  such  a  disease  on  the 
patient's  health  and  reputation  is  very 
severe.  See  Womb,  Diseases  of;  and 
Motheb*b  Mabes. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM.— A  softening 

of  the  bones.    This  is  one  of  the  most 

extraordinary  diseases  to  which  the  body 

is  liable,  but  fortunately  it  is  a  very  rare 

one;    and    though    some    constitutional 

!  predisposition  seems  to  be  necessary  to 

!  lead  to  it,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 

I  the  immediate  exciting  cause  is,  on  the 
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part  of  the  patient,  an  inordinate  desire 
for  and  consumption  of  salt.  Mollities 
ossium  may  be  regarded  as  a  general 
condition  of  rickets,  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  entire  body  are  seemingly  depriyed 
of  their  earthy  particles — the  phosphate 
of  lime, — become  little  more  than  gristle, 
and,  like  a  stick  of  indian  rubber,  can  be 
bent  into  any  shape  the  individual  or  his 
attendant  may  please  to  place  them. 

The  disease,  though  gradual,  is  com- 
paratively rapid  in  its  progress :  the  legs 
nrst  suffer  from  pain  and  weariness,  and 
are  soon  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body ;  the  patient,  unable  to  stand 
or  walk,  is  obliged  to  remain  seated,  when 
the  large  bones  of  the  thigh  and  leg, 
having  lost  the  counteracting  weight  of 
their  earthy  particles,  are  by  the  strong 
muscles  of  the  hi^  and  legs  drawn 
gradually  upwards,  till,  warped  and  dis- 
torted  in  an  extraordinaiy  fashion,  they 
are  finally  crossed  over  the  back  of  the 

{>atient's  shoulders,  the  ri^ht  le^  to  the 
eft,  and  the  left  to  the  right  side:  the 
arms  at  the  same  time  become  similarly 
deformed,  tUl  the  helpless  patient  is  fixea 
like  a  hideous  Mongolian  idol,  unable 
to   move   or   eVen   leed   himself.      See 

MONKSHOOD.  —  The  Aconitum 
napellus,  sometimes  the  Aconitum 
ferox,  or  wolfsbane.  This  plant,  so 
well  known  in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  its  fine  purple  flowers,  is  extremely 
poisonous,  every  part  of  it  being  equally 
deadly.  All  the  varieties  of  the  aconitum 
belong  to  t\ie'N&tuiBXoTdeTRanunculace€B. 
The  only  medical  uses  to  which  this  plant 
is  put  are  those  of  a  sedative  and  ano- 
dyne: for  this  purpose  the  preparations 
mostly  employed  are  the  extract,  the  dose 
of  which  18  from  1  grain  to  2 ;  and  the 
tincture,  from  6  to  16  drops,  gradually 
increased.  For  the  treatment  of  an  over- 
dose, see  Poisons. 

MONOMANIA.— A  condition  of  mad- 
ness in  which  the  mind  appears  preter- 
naturally  excited  upon  one  subject,  being 
not  only  lucid,  but  perfectly  rational  on 
all  others.  The  varieties  of  monomania 
which  medical  science  is  just  now  defining 
are  far  too  numerous,  and  many  others 
too  absurd,  for  the  notice  of  a  work  which 
aims  at  practical  utility.  Every  degree 
of  moral  obliquity  or  social  digression  is 
now  tortured  mto  an  hallucination  of  the 
xnind,  the  result  of  organic  derangement, 
till  the  very  facts  that  were  once  deemed 
evidences  of  sanity  are  now  perverted  into 
symptoms  of  mental  aberration.     That 


cases  of  real  monomania  do  exist  tbos 
can  be  no  (][uestion ;  but  that  &rerj  moN 
derer,  shoplifter,  or  thief,  if  he  belong  to 
the  educated  orders  of  society,  is  a  mauo* 
maniac,  or  mentallv  diseased,  as  it  is  smt 
too  much  the  fashion  to  endeavour  to 
prove,  is  more   than  our  practical  fli* 
perience  will  warrant  us  in  subscrilHBf 
to.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tlis 
treatment  of  monomania  must  in  geood 
bear  more  of  a  moral  than  a  physinil  dtt- 
racter ;  and  even  in  the  latter,  no  defiaiti 
rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  cure  dT 
such  a  form  of  insanity.    See  MADvnk 
MONS    VENEBIS.  —  The   hiU  « 
mountain  of  Venus;  a  name  given  hy 
anatomists  to  the  external  parts  of  te 
pubis  in  the  female. 

MOBBELLI.  —  An  old  name  ftr 
measles ;  also  a  term  much  used  on  tiie 
Continent  as  a  prefix  expressive  of  seveiil 
diseases,  as  morhelli  eadaut  (ejnlep^)! 
M,  cardiacus  (typhus  fever),  &c. 

MORBID    GBOWTHS.  --  A   torn 
applied   by  surgeons   to   any  exeaom 
granulation,  or   structural   enburgenot 
of  a  part,  tumours,  &c.    The  gnnrih  ir 
development,   whatever   it   may  b^  i% 
however,  always  of  a  character  agreeiaf^ 
thovgh  in  a  diseased  form,  with  the  ni^m 
of  the  part  from  which  it  springs.   Neail|f  ■ 
every  structure  of  the  body  is  liaUa  to 
this  kind  of  diseased  action.    Sometimei 
the^  assume  the  form  of  fatty  tumoan^ 
which  spring  up  on  the  arm,  riiouldB^ 
leg,  or  back,  from  the  most  trivial  presume- 
and  often,  without  giving  any  pain,  read^ 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  a  siae  M 
necessitates    their    removaL      Encjitod 
tumours,     sometimes     containing   hflii 
teeth,  and  other  extraordinary  fonoatiflo^ 
are  also  morbid  growths.    This  da«  d 
diseased  formations  is  distinguished  \f  \ 
surgeons  from  another  variety  of  moiw  , 
structures  known  as  malignant  groir&lr  | 
such  as  the  diseased  development  odM   i 
fungns  hamatodes  and  carcinomOj  wbk^    j 
on  account  of  their  malignant  action  on    , 
the    adjacent   structure,    require   to  li0 
extirpated  immediately,  if  it  can  be  doas 
with  the  chance  of  complete  removaL 

MORDANT.  — The  name  applied  to 
the  substances  used  by  dyers  to  fix  their 
dye  on  the  article  coloured.         ^ 

The  mordant,  or  basis  as  it  is  ealltfr 
has  an  affinity  both  for  the  pigmrat  nMV 
and  for  the  texture  submitted  to  its  actiflB* 
The  most  generally  used  mordants  tf|B 
the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  acetate  d 
alumina. 

MOEPHEW.— A  scurfy  eruption* 
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ti»  &oe  and  body.    See  Skiv,  Diseases 

Of. 

ICOBPHIA.— The  active  principle  of 
flpiom;  an  alkaloid  salt,  which,  like 
fBBiDe  from  bark,  contains  in  an  ex- 
iHBdj  eondensed  form  all  the  sedative 
vkt&fls  of  the  drug  from  which  it  is 
fdneted,  without  the  tuireotine,  or  nar- 
MtiepriiMnple. 

Morphia  is  seldom  used  pore,  but  in 
MBbinatioii  with  some  mineral  or  vege- 
tdte  add,  as  in  the  following  prepara- 
tions of  the  salt, — the  sulphate,  muriate, 
iostete,  and  citrate  of  morphia ;  the  dose 
sf  sadi  beinff  nearly  the  same — from  a 
fisrter  to  haff  a  grain — either  in  a  pill, 
V  dissolved  in  a  £aught. 

Ihe  advanta^  of  the  different  prepara- 
boBs  of  morphia  over  opium  is,  tnat  they 
(ndnee  poresedative  effects,  without  either 
itimwlating  or  narcotic  consequences. 

HDBPHIO.--The  name  of  a  dis^ting 

Mb  parasite,  engendered  by  dirt  and 

inrttention  to  the  condition  of  the  skin, 

IwwtiniM  found  infesting  the  hair  on  the 

Mj,  and  only  to  be  eradicated  by  the 

wiBi  bath,  washing  the  part  with  a 

Kbiion   of  chloride   of  lime,    and   by 

Ming  lard  into  the  roots  of  the  hair 

W%  few  nights,  repeating  the  bath,  and 

iittv  the  wash,  till  destroyed.    See  Itch. 

.VOBBHUiB    OLEUM,    but     more 

metty    OLEUM    JECOBIS.  --  The 

Htfae  commonly  known  as  cod  liver  oil. 

XOBTABS.— These  useful  articles  in 

fl^  preparation  of  medicines,  with  their 

ttempanying  pestles,  are  usually  made 

^iton,  brass,  marble,  Wedgwood,  or  glass. 

49m  iron  pestle  and  mortar  is    only 

jMoyed  for  the  purpose  of  pounding 

Vfereint  ingredients,  or  beating  up  masses 

>f  pills,  so  that  the  several  articles  may 

>•  uoroughly  incorporated. 

39ie  brass  mortar  is  only  used  for 
tmiBine  or  pounding  such  articles  as 
roold  be  discoloured  by  the  emplo^nnent 
if  an  iron  one. 

The  marble  mortar,  in  consequence  of 
^B  extreme  softness  of  the  stone,  must 
KOly  be  used  for  mixing  powders,  oint- 
I'entSyOr  smooth  substances,  care  being 
inken  tiiat  no  mineral  acid  is  put  into 
^  Ibr  in  that  case  the  lime  in  its  com- 
NMition  will  be  acted  on,  and  the  surface 
^Bndoed  rough  and  uneven. 

The  Wedgwood  mortar,  bein^  composed 
*C  a  materud  unaffected  by  acids,  and  of 
Considerable  strength,  is  for  all  purposes 
HA  that  of  hard  pounding  the  cleanest 
'ltd  most  oonvement  for  all  ordinary 
'^  poses,  and  as  it  can  be  obtained  of 
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any  siz^  no  medicine  chest  should  be 
without  one,  as  pills,  mixtures,  or  powders 
may  be  prepared  in  it,  a  little  potass  or 
soda  at  all  times  easily  cleaning  it. 

The  glass  mortar  and  pestle  is  only 
requisite  when  lunar  caustic  is  being 
used,  or  a  few  grains  of  an  article  are 
required,  as  for  the  making  of  eye- waters, 
or  small  quantities  of  black  or  golden 
ointment.  One  mortar,  however,  will 
generally  be  found  sufEcient  for  the  use 
of  any  family  or  emigrant's  equipment, 
and  tnat  should  be  of  Wedgwood.  These 
are  usually  sold  by  the  measure  of  their 
width  across  the  mouth,  the  price  depend- 
ing on  the  number  of  inches.  A  4-inch 
mortar  will  be  foimd  the  most  generally 
useful  for  a  moderate  sized  medicine  chest. 

MORTIFICATION.— The  total  death 
of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  gangrene  is 
the  partial  death  of  a  part. 

Mortification  may  proceed  from  miEUiy 
causes:  from  extreme  inflammatory 
action,  from  exposure,  from  loss  of  blood 
in  the  part,  from  tlie  application  of  ^eat 
heat,  from  accidents,  and  from  the  shock 
caused  to  the  system  by  operations. 
Mortification  proceeding  from  these 
causes  is  called  symptomatic,  as  that 
from  the  debility  of  old  ago  is  called 
idiopathic.  The  first  is  known  amonqr 
memcal  men  as  the  inflammatory,  humid, 
or  acute ;  and  the  last  as  the  dry,  chronic, 
or  idiopathic. 

The  history  or  true  pathology  of  morti- 
fication forms  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  connected  with  the  practice  of 
surgery;  and,  as  it  may  follow  many 
accidente  and  diseases,  demands  not  only 
a  large  amount  of  vigilance  to  detect  its 
first  approach,  but  practical  skill  in  its 
management ;  indeeo,  to  treat  it  fully  a 
number  would  hardly  suffice  for  its  ex- 
planation. We  shall  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  by  merely  giving  the  general 
characters  of  the  disease,  and  the  most 
approved  mode  of  affording  benefit. 

The  cases  of  mortification  most  likely 
to  fall  under  the  observation  of  a  non- 
professional person  are  those  which  result 
from  severe  bruises,  where  the  limb  or  a 
part  has  been  seriously  crushed ;  from  a 
long-continued  pressure,  suchas  a  bandage ; 
and  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  frostbite ; 
and,  lastly,  the  spontaneous  mortification 
that  frequently  occurs  in  old  people,  from 
the  loss  of  circulating  power  in  the  toes 
or  feet.  In  all  these  cases  mortification 
results  from  a  loss  of  blood  or  vital 
energy  in  the  part.  Other  cases  occur 
where,  as  from  bums  or  scalds,  mortifica- 
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tion  follows  from  an  excessive  degree  of 
inflammation. 

Symptoms. — The  part  gradually  loses 
its  warmth  and  sensibiHbr,  feels  cold, 
moist,  and  inelastic;  or,  if  the  finger  is 
pressed  on  the  place,  and  a  dimple  caused 
in  the  flesh  beneath,  the  depressed  texture 
does  not  rise  again  to  flU  up  the  indenta- 
tion. After  a  time  the  skin  becomes 
marked  with  dull  purple  spots,,  or  lines 
of  a  dusky  hue ;  bladders  or  sm^dl  vesicles 
next  rise  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle, 
which  eventually  becomes  black,  and  emits 
a  foetid  odour;  a  line  of  demarcation  now 
sets  in,  defining  down  to  the  bone,  if  it 
should  be  in  a  Omb  or  m^nber,  the  living 
from  the  dead  part ;  while,  if  the  death 
only  affects  a  part  of  the  flesh  or  integu- 
ments, a  line  is  formed  round  the  dead 
flesh  and  the  living  tissues  contiguous. 

The  next  stage  in  the  process  is  the 
gradual  throwing  off  of  the  mortified 
portion;  a  foetid,  ichorous  disohaiqge  accom- 
panying the  process  of  complete  separa- 
tion, or  sloughing,  as  the  dead  mass  is 
called.  When  mortification  follows  in- 
flammation, there  is  a  rapid  prostration 
of  strength;  the  spirits  are  greatity  de- 
pressed; the  face  looks  careworn  and 
shrunken ;  the  pulse  is  small,  qiuck,  and 
feeble ;  the  whole  body  is  covexed  with  a 
cold  perspiration;  fuid  an  attack  of 
hiccough,  more  or  less  loud,  proclaims 
the  approaching  death. 

When  the  mortification  is  but  trifling 
in  extent,  the  constitutional  disturbance 
is  only  slightly  indicated.  In  the  morti- 
fication of  old  age,  cold  and  numbness  in 
one  of  the  feet  or  the  hand  is  the  first 
observable  sign;  this,  however,  is  soon 
after  followed  by  a  small  black  spot, 
which  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the 
front  of  the  great  .toe,  or  the  point  of  the 
thumb ;  this  soon  spreads,  till  the  whole 
toe,  and  at  length  the  entire  member, 
becomes  of  a  livid  colour.  This  discolora- 
tion usually  comes  on  and  progresses 
without  producing  any  pain  or  incon- 
venience beyond  the  absence  of  heat  in 
th»  part ;  occasionally,  however,  consider- 
able pain  is  experienced:  in  either  case, 
the  system  rapidly  succumbs ;  the  patient 
sleeps  constantly,  or  falls  into  a  lethargy, 
from  which  ho  can  onlv  be  roused  for  a 
moment  at  intervals,  till  coma  at  length 
terminates  the  case  with  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

The  TBEATMENT  in  the  inflammatory 
stage,  when  the  patient  is  robust,  must 
comprise  bleeding  and  saline  purgative 
mcdicmes ;  but  tms  must  be  adopted  with 


great  judgment,  and  the  instant  debiUilj 
shows  itself  the  opposite  treatment  nvrt 
be  adopted;  rich  animal  foods,  wnm 
soups,  with  wine  and  hot  brandy  ind 
water,  as  the  case  may  demand,  are  to  be 
given  constantly, — the  food  eveiy  tfaiee 
hours,  and  the  stimulants  eveiy  twaty 
or  thirty  minutes ;  and  should  these  mean 
not  bo  sufficient  to  rouse  the  patient  fiom 
his  increasing  lethax^,  siuai  diffiuiUe 
stimuli  as  the  following  are  to  be  em^ 
ployed,  given  in  small  doseis  every  Quarter 
of  an  hour.    Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    i  dmchm. 

Aromatic  confection    .    §  drachma 

Camphor  water  .    .    .    4  ounces. 

Compound    spirits    of 
lavender  ...    *    .    2  diadimi- 

Compound  tincture  of 
bark 1  ounee. 

Aromatic  tincture  .    .    3  draohmi. 

Sulphuric  ether  .    .    .1^  draehmi. 
Mix  tl^  first  three  articles  in  a  moitair 
then  add  the  remainder,  shake  the  wliol» 
well  together,  and  give  two  tablespobnflilfr 
for  a  dose. 

From  the  first,'  bottles  of  hot  water  tm 
to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  a  man 
poultice  to  the  part,  to  fkoilitate^  tltf 
separation  of  the  slough. 
.  In  the  mortification  of  old  age,  ti* 
strength  is  to  be  supported  by  the  ifioat 
nutritious  fix)d  the  person  can  take,-^iiidi 
as  that  advised  above, — by  rich  farinaoeow 
puddings,  eggs,  mulled  wine  and  totftr 
or  hot  brandv  and  water.  The  foot  or 
hdnd  should  be  immersed  in  a  stoditf 
partly  filled  with  a  mixture  composed  <x 
one  part  of  dry  mustard,  with  two  of 
flour;  heat  applied  to  the  feet  in  bott 
cases ;  but  when  the  hand  is  affected,  • 
bag,  filled  with  dry  heat«d  bran,  shonld 
belaid  above  the  stocking  and  the  powdff 
that  surrounds  the  member,  and,  fin*^) 
the  following  mixture  given  at  stttoi 
intervals.    Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    1  scruplei 

Dover's  powder  .    .    .    ^  dradun. 

Peppermint  water  .    .    6  ounces. 

Aromatic  tincture  .    .    1  ounce. 

Sulphuric  ether  ...    I  draohm* 
Mix:    two  tablespoonfuls  to   be  trf* 
immediately,    and    repeated   every  wf 
hours,  or  one  tablespoonful  every  ^^^ 
and  a  half. 

In  all  cases  of  mortification,  when  vb 
lethargy  or  sleepy  feeling  passes  off,  fflWf 
1-drachm  doses  of  the  compoimd  tinrt** 
of  bark  should  be  given  every  two  ho^ 
or  a  grain  of  quinine,  made  into  ft  p|. 
with  extract  of  gentian  and  crumbs  » 
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bread,  ghould  be  ffiven  every  six  hours, 
ind  the  gtrength  jcept  up  by  food  and 
linfl^  or  spirits  and  stout. 

Burinff  the  sloughing  of  the  dead  mass, 
lis  pomtioes  should  be  repeated  every 
NT  hoars,  the  chloride  of  lime  being 
eeaaionally  used  between  the  poulticing 
D  destroy  the  foetid  odour  arising  from  the 
nidation  of  the  slough. 

KOTHEB.-— An  old-fashioned  name 
v  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

KOTHEB,  THE,  ABOUT  TO  BE- 
OME. — Great  and  remarkable  are  the 
lanfes  and  emotions  which  are  con- 
■atfy  taking  place  in  the  body  of  the 
Oman  about  to  become  a  motner.  So 
lany  hopes,  so  many  anxieties  and  fears 
^  perpetually  arisin?  in  the  female  mind 
i  such  a  time,  that  ner  whole  frame  he- 
mes peculiarly  susceptible  to  all  external 
fluences,  renaering  the  mind  extremely 
Bsitive,  and  liable  to  receive  strong  and 
W  extraordinary  impressions,  more  espe- 
iUy  from  objects  of  pleasure  or  beauty; 

the  same  time,  her  antipathies  are  ex- 
ted  in  an  equal  ratio,  and  all  objects  of 
Bfpofit  or  ugliness  become  intensified  in 
eir  features  of  repugnance.  The  Greeks, 
Uy  aware  of  this  extreme  sensibility  of 
e  female  mind  during  the  time  of  her 
egnancy,  filled  their  houses  and  streets 
tn  objects  of  beauty  and  grace,  in  the 
tm  bi  pictures,  statuary,  and  works  of 
oolded  or  sculptured  art,  that  her  eye, 
larever  it  turned,  should  take  in  nothing 
It  images  of  grace,  and  give  the  mind 
It  themes  of  harmony  on  which  to  muse 
id  study ;  a  precaution  we  of  the  present 
;»  should  do  well  to  imitate  more  &e- 
Lsntly  than  we  do.    The  woman  about 

become  a  mother,  especially  when  for 
e  first  time,  feels  a  mysterious  change 
dng  on  in  her  physical  existence:  she 
bIs  elevated  in  ner  social  position,  and 
iwiiences  an  inward  satisiaction  from 
IB  knowledge  that  she  is  fulfilling  the 
ities  of  her  life,  and  anticipates  with 
easure  the  responsibilities  which  the  new 
indple  of  life  she  is  nourishing  will 
oner  or  later  call  upon  her  to  perform, 
bere  are  many  obhgations  which  the 
Oman  about  to  become  a  mother  owes 
>th  to  her  unborn  infant  and  to  herself; 
IS  most  important  of  those  obligations,  in 
i4h  respects,  is  a  vigilant  supervision 
rer  her  own  health,  that  she  may  have 
xflB^th  to  perform  her  duties  most 
feetively,  and  that  she  may  bring  into 
dste&ce  with  safety,  health,  and  perfect 
finisation,  the  child  she  is  bearing.  To 
Jrelop  a  full-gp*own  and  hwilthy  infant, 
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the  mother  should  be  herself  in  absolute 
health;  her  food  should  be  light,  nutri- 
tious, and  unstimulating ;  the  mind  should 
be  kept  in  as  equable  and  cheerful  a  state 
as  possible ;  the  muscles  and  org^ans  of  the 
body  preserved  in  the  due  exercise  of  their 
functions  by  some  bodily  occupation,  by 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  by  walking  and 
other  means,  not  fatiguing,  but  sufficient 
to  promote  a  beneficial  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  and  lastly,  by  affording  the  child 
abundance  of  room  for  its  natural  expan- 
sion, and  the  increased  volume  of  taose 
parts  in  which  it  floats  and  carries  on  its 
primary  functions.  To  insure  this  neces- 
sary benefit,  ample  room  must  be  left,  by 
loose  dresses,  for  that  increase  of  size  roimd 
the  waist  that  cannot,  without  suffering  to 
the  woman,  and  injury  to  the  child,  be 
restricted.  On  this  account,  all  tight 
lacing,  or  obstruction  to  free  expansion, 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  next  precaution  to  be  taken  by  the 
expectant  mother,  is  to  avoid  all  excite- 
ment both  of  the  body  and  mind,  as  well 
as  in  all  food  or  drink.  From  the  changes 
always  going  on  ifi  the  mother's  system, 
the  digestive  organs  are  very  easily  dis- 
arranged, and  &om  the  pressure  of  the 
child  a  number  of  distressing  symptoms 
are  induced:  from  pressure  on  the  sto- 
mach, either  flatulence,  heartburn,  or  in- 
digestion are  excited.  To  relieve  the 
urgency  of  these  complaints,  the  horizontal 
position,  with  loosenmg  of  all  the  strings 
of  the  dress,  will  often  afford  relief;  but 
when  active  duties  compel  an  opposite 
position  of  the  body,  a  few  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  peppermint  water,  or  15 
or  20  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  camphor 
water,  may  be  taken  from  time  to  tune,* 
or  a  piece  of  lump  magnesia  may  bo 
eaten ;  and  when  the  acidity  or  heartburn 
is  a  very  constant  symptom,  relief  will 
always  be  found  from  eating  dry  rice, 
either  whole  or  broken.  For  tne  indiges- 
tion, a  wineglass  of  camomile  tea,  or  in- 
fusion of  Colombo,  with  10  grains  of  dried 
carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  given  twice  a 
day. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  child  is  back- 
wards on  the  bowels,  it  produces  more  or 
less  of  constipation,  and  often  piles. 
When  the  bowels  are  only  slightly  con- 
fined, a  little  rhubarb  ana  magnesia  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  induce  an  action ; 
when  more  obstinate,  however,  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  2 
drachms  of  manna,  are  to  be  given.  When, 
however,  still  more  active  means  are  neces- 
sary, half  an  ounce  or  6  drachms  of  castor 
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oil  should  be  taken  at  bedtime ;  half  the 
quantity,  if  required,  being  repeated  the 
next  morning. 

All  strong  or  forcing  purgatives  are  to 
bo  carefully  avoided  during  the  whole 
period  of  pregnancy,  especialfy  aloes.    An 
injection  of  warm  soap  and  water,  salt  and 
water,  or   simple  warm  water,   should, 
(luring  the  last  few  weeks,  be  preferred  to 
any  other  means ;  and,  if  properly  em- 
ployed, will  be  found  quite  as  effective  as 
any  medicine,  without  any  risk  of  bring- 
ing on  the  labour.    At  sucn  a  time,  indeed 
through  the  whole  last  half  of  her  preg- 
nancy, the  female  should  avoid  all  opening 
medicine  if  possible,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  effect  desired  by  other  means ; 
for  this  purpose  a  few  stewed  prunes,  figs, 
a  raw  apple,  oranges,  or  baked  apples  or 
pears,  or,  if  desired,  a  Seidlitz  powder,  with 
an  extra  drachm  of  Bochelle  salts  in  it, 
will  be  found  to  act  most  effectively.   One 
of  the  most  irritating  results  of  pressure 
on  the  bowels,  especially  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  pregnancy,  arc  piles ;  when 
these  are  external,  or  to  be  reached  by  in- 
serting a  piece  of  lint ;  either  a  strong  de- 
coction of  gall-nuts,  or  the  extract  of  lead, 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their 
size;   the  lead,  howeveir,  will  be  found 
generally  to  be  the  most  useful,  especially 
if  the  lint  is  well  wetted  with  it  before 
applying.    Warm  water  injections,  after 
small  doses  of  castor  oil,  will  be  found  the 
best  practice  in  these  cases.    For  a  more 
complete  treatment,   see   article  Piles. 
"When  the  child  presses  forward  and  down- 
wards on  the  bladder — as  it  occasionally 
does  in  the  last  month — it  produces  an  in- 
.Toluntary  discharge  of  the  water,  most 
distressing  to  the  patient  to  endure ;  the 
best  relief  in  such  cases  is  for  the  patient 
to  Hie  on  her  back,  with  the  hips  slightly 
raised  by  the  pillow  of   the  sofa:   the 
female  so  affected  should  at  the  same  time 
take  the  precaution  of  keeping  the  bladder 
empty,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  so  disagreeable  an  acci- 
dent, which  can  only  happen  when  the 
bladder  is  full,  or  nearly  so.    The  pains 
in  the  head,  faintness,  spasms,  and  many 
other    symptoms    appertaining    to    this 
state,   with  morning  sickness,  we  must 
leave  for  consideration  imder  Pregnancy. 
What  it  behoves  the  expectant  mother 
most  to  remember  is,   the  avoidance  of 
tight   lacing;  the  taking,  up  to  the  last 
day,  an  abundance  of  exercise,  but  not 
Tioiorkt   or  fatiguing;   to  be  suflBciently 
cloth  cid;  keep  the  skin  of  the  whole  body 
P^'fc^  «tly  clean  and  dry,  by  baths,  friction. 


and  dusting ;  by  accustoming  horaelf  to 
eat  a  sufficiency  of  light,  imexcitingfood, 
avoiding  late  hours,  heated  rooms,  or 
stimulating  drinks;  take  her  breakfiut 
before  risittff,  when  the  sickness  in  t^ 
morning  is  severe;  and  when  the  1^ 
swell,  wear  a  girth  or  suspensory  bandage 
to  support  the  abdomen,  and  have  the  legs 
rubbed  with  the  hand  night  and  mwning; 
and  finally,  to  give  herself  frequent  rests 
during  the  day,  by  Ijing  on  her  back  on 
the  sofa,  the  legs  bemg  slightiy  elevated. 
See  PBEOVAVCT,and  Aj>yic]{  toWomiv. 

MOTHEE'S  MARKS,  or  Ntni 
Materni, — These  disagreeable  and  often 
very  offensive-looking  blotches,  tumoun, 
or  blemishes,  which  the  mother  uncon- 
sciously entails  on  her  child,  are  often  a* 
Extraordinary  in  their  appearance  as  tiwy 
are  diverse  in  their  shape  and  sitnatioo. 
Physiologists  have  long  disputed  the 
popular  belief  that  such  formations  lune 
any  relation  with  the  mother  whatever, 
and,  rather  than  resign  their  opinion  of 
prejudiced  theoir,  are  content  to  evad» 
the  subject,  under  the  convenient  but 
unscientific  shelter  of  a  Lusus  Natwra* 
Without  disputing  any  opinion,  or  ad- 
vancing any  hypothesis  to  sustain  our 
assertion,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
adhering  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  ei^ 
perience,  and  maintain  our  full  belief  that 
the  quickened  imagination  and  senaitiv* 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  of  ft 
pregnant  woman  of  a  pecuhar  tempera* 
ment  is,  at  certain  stages  of  her  gest&tiia, 
sufficient  to  impress  on  the  unTOm  diild 
those  blemishes  which  are  popnlariy 
known  as  mother's  marks ;  and  we  em 
only  marvel  how  a  medical  man  who  hit 
had  any  experience  in  his  profession,  ani 
who  has  used  his  eyes  and  exercised  uqr 
reflection,  can  possibly  have  any  other 
opinion  on  the  matter. 

There  is  hardly  any  part  of  an  infiuit'f 
body  on  which  these  extraordinary  marin 
have  not  been,  and  do  not  daily  appear; 
though,  unfortunately  for  the  child, 
especially  as  it  grows  to  maturity,  they 
are  most  frequently  met  with  where  thej 
ai*e  the  most  evident,  and  consequent!/ 
objectionable, — the  face,  neck,  and  oombb. 
Ot  these  three  situations,  the  &oe  is 
generally  the  locality  where  the  moat 
severe,  as  respects  size  and  character,  are 
to  be  foimd.  The  forehead  and  eyebrow^ 
the  eyehd  and  part  of  the  eye,  the  nose, 
the  hps  (and,  when  the  mouth  vaSkn, 
producing  hare-lip),  with  the  cheek,  are 
the  situations  where  these  nemi  arc  )fiO>^ 
frequently  seen* 
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Some  of  these  disfigurements  are  sligUt 
Iht^es  or  stains,  <|uite  superficial,  and 
afieting  only  the  skm,  and  may  be  mere 
i&eoloiired  spots,  or,  as  in  what  are  called 
jort  vine  or  claret  stains,  involve  the 
"wliole  ci  one  side  of  the  face  and  nose 
tith  insular  mare^ins  or  stray  spatters, 
flone^  again,  though  not  rising  above  the 
mlioe^  involve  the  adjacent  cellular 
tiao^  while  others  protrude  in  the  form 
of  VBrts  or  moles,  with  a  few  bristly  hairs, 
■  dse  form  irregular  bladder-looking 
tOBOors,  while  some  take  an  almost  exact 
nmiUanoe  to  the  outline  of  a  mouse,  the 
m&oe  being  covered  with  a  short  brown 
hi.  Another  variety  of  the  navtia  is 
wktt  is  called  the  varicose,  or  a  collection 
«f  imall  veins,  freely  anastomosing  or 
iBttmg  with  each  other,  tUl  they  form  a 
perfiset  plexus  or  network  of  interlacing 
nd  intermingling  bloodvessels.  SmaU 
fatdies  of  su^  varicose  n€svi,  about  the 
ue  of  small  wafers,  are  found  on  a  child, 
tte  often  situated  at  the  inner  or  outer 
«BMr  of  the  ejjre;  but  more  generally 
mA  marks  are  found  on  the  arm  or  leg, 
ttd  then  they  are  of  a  yery  considerable 

She  colours  of  mother's  marks  are  nearly 
■vinous  in  their  hue  as  their  shape  or 
^  Some  are  bright  scarlet,  others  of 
*^eepzed;  some  few  are  black;  but  the 
iBQit  general  colour  is  that  of  a  purplish 
^:  some,  indeed,  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
^ruished  from  the  natural  complexion 
tf  tile  skin  except  by  their  elevation.  Not 
^  least  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
iBeted  with  navi  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
fiQie  wliich  are  of  a  deep  red  colour  are 
iftgularly  influenced  by  any  violent 
notion  of  the  mind,  becoming  distended 
^  much  brighter  in  colour  during  a  fit 
f  imge  or  any  strong  excitement,  great 
eat  of  the  weather,  and  during  the 
•voxysm  of  a  fever, — ^whatever,  indeed, 
QQeleratea  or  disturbs  the  circulation. 
^  snch  times,  many  of  those  navif  of  a 
tnenlar  or  bladder-like  character,  with 
Hun  euticle,  burst,  and  not  unfrequently 
iiduurge  a  verr  considerable  amount  of 
lood.  In  female  subjects,  the  catamenia 
I  Tfrj  frequently  discharged  both  from 
iie  kmd  we  have  just  described,  and 
iirticularly  from  the  varicose  variety; 
nd  this  not  occasionally,  but  periodically 
^  years.  Among  the  various  shapes 
^uca  mother's  marks  assume,  the  like- 
'tMs  to  fruit  is  a  very  common  one :  pears, 
pples,  strawberries,  mulberries,  and 
Unrants  are  the  most  familiar;  these 
^  often  traced  as  accurately  on  the  arm, 
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leg,  body,  or  face,  as  if  they  had  been 
photographed  on  the  skin.  Fruit,  of 
whatever  sort,  while  simply  drawn,  as  it 
may  be,  on  the  cuticle,  if  out  of  sight  is 
harmless  and  innocent  enough;  but  if, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  grapes,  mtd- 
berries,  or  currants  are  defined  in  what 
may  be  called  alto-relievo  on  the  skin, 
and  are  prominent,  it  is  another  remark- 
able fact,  that  during  the  natural  season 
of  the  fruit,  the  ruevus  resembling  it  on 
the  body  will,  during  the  last  weeks  of 
ripening,  enlarge,  and  become  excessively, 
sometimes  intolerably,  painful.  In  robust, 
masculine  constitutions  this  fact  is  less 
evident,  but  in  nervous  and  delicate  habits 
it  frequentlyamoimts  to  extreme  suffering. 

TsBATMEVT.  —  This  at  best  is  only 
imcertain  in  its  results,  and  in  many 
cases  defies  either  medical  or  surgical  aid. 
Warts  and  moles,  the  simplest  form  of 
mother's  marks,  can  always  be  destroyed 
by  judiciously  touching  them  with  lunar 
caustic  twice  a  week,  for,  if  too  frequently 
applied,  there  is  a  probability  of  stimu- 
lating their  growth. 

A  tuBvuSf  in  the  form  of  one  or  a  cluster 
of  small  berries,  is  sometimes  found 
attached  by  a  strig  of  cuticle  with  blood- 
vessels to  the  lips,  ear,  or  other  part  of 
the  child:  a  ligature  tied  round  this 
strig  will  in  a  few  days  cause  the  excres- 
cence to  fall  off,  when  touching  the  part 
where  it  hung  with  caustic  will  effect  a 
cure.  Pressure  and  cold  lotions  have 
been  the  most  general  and  the  most 
successful  modes  of  treatment  adopted 
for  navi  generally;  and  in  many  cases, 
where  the  pressure  by  bandage  and  com- 
press, enclosing  a  piece  of  coin,  can  be 
early  adopted  and  steadily  persevered  in, 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  means  to 
eradicate  projecting  marks,  the  discoloured 
skin  being  afterwards  destroyed  by  caustic; 
In  adopting  this  plan,  care  must  be  taken 
to  increase  the  pressure  by  degrees. 

For  the  yaricose  navus,  when  it  is  large-, 
there  is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  bo 
removed,  and  that  is  by  extirpation  with 
the  knife  of  the  whole  congeries  of  vessels. 
For  the  small  varicoses  of  the  cheek  oy 
corner  of  the  eye,  the  application  of  the 
annexed  ointment,  carefully  applied  twice 
a  week,  will  in  almost  every  case  effect  a 
cure.    Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  sUver  (lunar 

caustic) I  drtichm. 

Spermaceti  ointment  .    4  drachms. 
Powder  the  caustic  in  a  glass  mortar,  and 
thoroughly  mix  the  ointment:   a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  should  bo 
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placed  on  the  centre  of  the  part,  and  a 
pledget  of  folded  lint  laid  over  it,  the 
whole  being  secured  by  a  bandage,  care 
being  taken  that  the  ointment  does  not 
enter  the  eye.  In  all  cases,  if  a  cure  is 
to  be  effected,  the  navus  should  bo  treated 
as  soon  as  the  child  has  strength  to  bear 
the  treatment. 

MOTOR  MUSCLES.— A  set  of  muscles 
which  move  the  eyeball;  the  name  also 
of  the  sympathetic  or  third  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  commonly  called  the  motores 
oddorum,  which  are  entirely  distributed 
on  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye.    See 

MOUTH,  THE.— The  cavity  contain- 
ing the  tongue,  the  palate,  gums,  and 
teeth.  Externally  the  mouth  is  made  up 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  being  shut 
in  on  the  sides  by  the  zigomatictis  major 
and  minor,  the  massetoTj  buccinator,  the 
levator  and  depressor  anguli  oris;  and 
on  thefront  surrounded  by  the  orbicularis 
oris,  an  oval-shaped  muscle,  which  acts 
like  a  sphincter,  contracting  to  the  centre, 
but  different  from  the  other  sphincter 
muscles  in  the  fact  that  this  one  is 
Toluntary, 

It  is  this  muscle,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  adipose  tissue  between  it  and  the  cuticle, 
which  forms  the  opening  into  the  mouth, 
and  those  expressive  icatures,  the  lips. 
On  each  side  of  this  orbicular  muscle  are 
situated  the  levator  and  depressor  of  the 
upper  lip  and  nostril,  and  the  levator  and 
depressor  of  the  lower  lip ;  in  all,  there 
Aio  ten  sets  of  muscles  entering  externally 
into  the  construction  of  this  wonderful 
;and  mobile  feature,  the  interstices  between 
•each  muscle  being  filled  up  with  adipose 
tissue,  giving  that  rouna  and  smooth 
character  to  the  whole  face  so  indicative 
of  youth  and  health.  Complicated  as  the 
external  arrangement  may  appear,  it  is 
<jomparatively  simple  when  compared  to 
the  elaborate  and  complex  disposition  of 
the  parts  within  the  mouth.  "We  have 
4illudcd  to  the  teeth,  gums,  tongue,  and 
palate  as  some  of  the  organs  contained 
m  the  mouth ;  these,  however,  form  but 
■a  part  of  the  important  organization  that 
makes  up  the  wonderfil  whole.  Lining 
the  margin  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw  is  that  peculiar  structure, 
different  from  all  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  the  gums,  which  not  merely  forms 
jx.  lining  to  the  bones  and  a  firm  bed  for 
the  teeth,  but  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
face  by  filling  out  the  mouth,  materially 
assisting  in  the  utterance  of  our  vvords, 
mid  performing  a  necessary  part  in  the 


operation  of  mastication .  Connected  vitti 
the  gums  below  is  one  of  the  most  delinttr 
membranes  in  the  body,  covering  a  serial 
of  small  salivary  glaiids,  whose  dnett 
pierce  it  in  all  directions,  pouring  v^ 
when  required,  their  streams  of  saHvi^ 
Those  glands  —  the  sub-maxillary— lie 
between  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  moD^ 
Above,  the  gums  are  connected  with  thit 
corrugated  structure  wlAch,  like  the 
cieling  to  the  raft«rs  of  a  room,  fom 
the  concave  top  of  the  mouth — the  soft 
palate.  The  palate,  which  commeMN 
at  the  ^^ums  of  the  upper  jaw,  run8bad[« 
wards  m  an  oval  arch  till  on  a  line  wiA 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  when  it  falls  dowt 
like  a  valance,  sending  off  On  each  fi4i 
a  curtain-like  process^  with  what  may  bl 
likened  to  a  large  tassel  hanging  midfPijr 
between  each  curtain.  The  space  betweet 
these  two  curtaina  is  called  the  fauces,  m 
the  jaws  of  the  gullet ;  the  two  curtaiait 
one  on  each  side,  are  the  tonsils ;  sad 
the  tassel  of  flesh  tJiat  hangs  in  the  cental 
dividing  the  space  into  two  arches,  is  tiw 
uvula.    See  DiaESTioir,  ctU. 

Between  the  muscles  and  the  lioiiif 
membrane  of  the  mouth  in  each  <diral 
is  situated  a  large  irr^ular  salivary  orgH^ 
which  runs  back  to  tm  joint  of  the  javf  | 
these  are  the  parotid  glands,  the  gault 
salivary  reservoirs,  theur  ducts  or  tokei 
piercing  the  lining  membrane  in  thecentit 
of  each  cheek.  The  tongue,  which  fonat 
the  moveable  floor  of  the  mouth,  covoi 
another  set  of  small  salivary  glands,  calkd 
the  suh'Ungual,  and  which,  next  to  tiiV 
parotid,  ai*e  the  most  important  of  tte 
whole  salivary  system. 

"Where  the  common  integument  of  the 
body — the  skin — terminates,  at  the  out* 
margin  of  each  lip,  commences  that  besi* 
tiful  tissue  which,  from  the  mouth  dow»p 
wards,  lines  the  whole  alimentary  cutfi 
— the  mucous  membrane.  This  vteBtt 
brane,  so  thin  in  parts  as  to  show  ^ 
colour  of  the  vessels  beneath — as  in  % 
red  of  the  lips,— covers  the  muscles  of  tti 
mouth  and  palate,  envelops  the  Y^f^^P^ 
and,  after  lining  the  palate,  tonsik,  i» 
uvula,  proceeds  to  invest  the  pharyi* 
where,  splitting  into  two  portions,  oal 
proceeds  to  the  larynx,  and  descends  ttj 
veindpipe  to  line  it  and  the  brfflicM 
tubes,  while  the  other,  in  the  like  mannfli 
proceeds  along  the  ceeophagus,  or  ^u^ 
to  line  the  stomach  and  boweb.  «• 
Teeth,  Tongue,  Palate,  and  SamvaJ^ 
Glands.  . 

MOUTH,    DISEASES   OF.-As  Un 
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I  is  onlj  s  part  of  the  ereat  digestive 
mpma,  connected  not  omj  by  nervous 
■fHptkhy,  but  bj  its  lining  membrane, 
iBlk  every  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
Himot  at  all  remarkable  to  find  that  it 
if  fiable  to  several  diseases.  Some  of 
ttMS  affections  are  peculiar  to  the  age 
4f  iflfimcy  or  childhood,  others  to  adult 

Stcmatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
■BBth,  is  alone  divided  into  six  separate 
Ikbs  of  disease ;  we  shall,  however,  con- 
hn  ourselves  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 
i^ortant  affections  of  tins  part  mot  with 
m  infimts  and  adults. 

IbXBBAirOUS       INFLAMMATION,       Or 

Jitguet,  or  Millet. — This  form  of  dis- 
■M  makes  its  appearance  by  a  sort  of 
ikanan  inside  the  lips,  soon  covering 
the  mouth  and  tongue  with  a  crop  of 
■Bote  white  points  or  spots,  giving  the 
taBfofi  the  appeiurance  of  being  covered 
^  a  creamj-iooking  membrane.  Some- 
taMB,  however,  the  eruption  has  a  yellow 
«  reddish  appearance,  owing  to  the 
pMnoe  of  bile  or  the  exudation  of  blood. 
^  The  tr^itment  of  this  form  of  inflamma- 
(in,  when  slight,  consists  in  wetting  the 
■^on  with  gum  water,  and  giving 
■M  eool  aperient  medicine.  When  the 
ow  is  more  severe,  the  mouth  is  to  be 
VMhed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  fime  twice  a  day,  or  borax  and  water, 
if  pnferred,  and  a  pill,  composed  of  equal 

Kof  compound  rhubarb  and  blue  pill, 
times  a  day,  with  a  Scidlitz  powder 
■tile  morning. 

l^LCEKATION     OF     THE     MoUTH,     Or 

CuKEE,  is  a  disease  of  so  serious  a 
iMne,  that  no  non-professional  person 
Nd  treat  it  with  any  chance  of  benefit ; 
^  as  it  is,  fortunately,  extremely  rare, 
■Bihall  omit  further  mention  of  it  here. 

&  mouth  is  also  sometimes  subject  to 
■nn  aphthous  ulcers,  one  or  two  appear- 
i|at  a  time  inside  the  lip,  between  it 
<4  the  gum,  under  the  tongue,  or  at  the 
t&er  of  the  mouth  or  inside  the  check. 
beae  ulcers,  though  small,  are  extremely 
Untive,  smarting  severely,  especially 
%&  any  substance  comes  in  contact 
ih  their  surface.  The  cause  of  such 
infol  ulcers  is  generallv  great  heat  of 
dj,  dyspepsia,  or  a  conmied  state  of  the 
web.    The  best  form  of  treatment  is 

eover  them  twice  a  day  with  a  few 
lina  of  grey  powder,  take  a  couple  of 
tnpound  rhubarb  pills  night  and  morn- 
^,  or  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  at  bedtime, 
d  half  an  ounce  the  next  morning. 
me  medical  men  touch  the  ulcers  with 
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caustic,  or  a  solution  of  bluestone,  but  the 
pain  of  the  remedy  is  often  worse  than 
that  of  the  disease.    See  Thrush. 

MOXA. — ^A  sort  of  down,  or  Indian 
moss;  a  substance  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  means  of  counter-irritation  in  certain 
chronic  diseases  for  which  all  internal 
remedies  fail  in  effecting  either  cure 
or  benefit.  The  moxa,  as  employed 
in  this  country,  consists  of  a  quantity  of 
fine  cotton  down,  firmly  compressed  in  a 
circular  form,  bound  round  by  two  or 
three  circles  of  an  ordinary  bandage 
doubled  down,  and  the  edge  firmly  sowed 
to  the  previous  folds.  Both  sides  are 
then  to  be  cut  vmooth  with  a  sharp  knife, 
till  a  flat  circular  mass,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  deep,  is  left^  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing cut. 

The  cotton  down  at  one  end  of  this  roll 
is  then  to  be  lighted,  and  the  opposite- 
end  placed  on  the  affected  part;  an 
assistant  then  grasps  the  roll  of  moxa 
with  a  pair  of  long  forceps,  curling  tongs, 
or  any  contrivance  which  will  keep  the 
moxa  steadily  on  the  part.  The  surgeon 
then  takes  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  and 
directs  a  gentle  and  steadv  stream  of 
wind  on  the  top  or  smouldering  end  of 
the  moxa,  so  as  to  obtain,  without  pro- 
ducing a  flame,  a  full  red  glow  of  fire. 
This  he  is  to  continue  till  at  least  on& 
half  of  the  moxa  is  consumed,  or  as  long 
as  the  patient  can  endure  the  pain ;  caro 
being  taken  that  the  moxa  does  not  slip 
off  till  the  operation  is  finished,  and  that 
the  fire  never  comes  in  contact  with  the- 
patient's  flesh.  As  soon  as  the  operation 
IS  completed,  and  the  roll  remoTed,  a 
pledget  of  lint,  three  or  four  times 
doubled,  is  to  be  wetted  with  warm* 
water,  and  applied  to  the  inflamed  part, 
which  is  to  be  dressed  in  this  manner  for 
five  or  six  hours. 

The  rationale  of  this  operation  is  that. 
the  heat  driven  by  the  force  of  the  bellows 
in  the  form  of  steam  on  the  part  abovo- 
the  disease  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant 
and  counter-irritant,  and  as  the  warmth 
is  at  first  only  slightly  perceptible,  froix^ 
the  careful  manner  in  which  tno  moxa  is 
kept  alight,  the  heat  is  gradually  increased, 
and  the  patient  by  that  means  enabled  to 
endure  a  much  greater  amount  of  heat 
than  he  otherwise  could  possibly  tolerate 

As  a  counter-irritant,  the  value  of  tho- 
moxa  in  cases  of  stiff  joint,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, sciatica,  and  some  other  affections,, 
is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  species 
of  counter-irritant.  The  effect  or  the 
moxa  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  acluai 
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out  the  suffering  and  the  the  hodj,  doiuu 
caused  bj  that  BB;ent ;  it  ii  cells,  in  which  I 
to  the    potential    cauteiy,    coatoined  from 


ralorpuuBt , 

ised  by  its  application  it  bj  no  it  starts,  unites  M  the  bock  of  the  moalli, 
tneuis  serere.  Iliough  Uie  true  taoza  is  or  in  the  pharj^i.  OuapartioQ,deH!siidiii| . 
made  ot  the  leuTes  of  an  Indian  pluit,  through  the  windpipe  aod  branchial  tulx^ 
(ke  common  cotton  down  or  waddmg  finallj  terminates  in  the  wr-celli  of  (bt 
imsweta  Ibo  purpose  fuUj  as  well.  lungs;  while 

casophaguA,  oi 
and  the  whole  tt  ^ 
canal,  and  fiaalljends  is  theoutletolw 

Another  mucous  membrane  oomnnuM 
in  the  chalices  of  the  kidneys,  and,  liimMt 
all  the  eavides  of  that  or'an,  dswafi^ 
through  the  ureters  to  tbeliUddH',  fci*'. 
whence,  in  the  female,  it  sends  a  ftoeat ' 
'    iventually  letminatai 


□other  proceeds  dovn  tlie 
•T  gullet,  lina  the  M 
le  longdi  of  the  *!' 


region. 


MUCUS.  —  A  thick,  glaiij  BnH, 
secreted  in  thn  colls  of  the  mucous  mmh 
brone,  but  difiering  rerj  laateriall;  in  its 
characters,  according  to  the  situation  it 
the  membrane  and  the  function  it  hu  1* 
perform-  Mucus  chenucallr  consisti  <f 
albumen,  water,  and  some  aikalold  salts.  . 
Though  naturally  thib  and  trsuspareat 
like  water,  disease  produces  rcmsrhHt 
differences  in  its  character.  Thus:  il- 
flammation  either  makes  the  secretion  tUa, 
and  acrid,  eicoristing  the  cuticle  on  whiA 
it  falls,  or  thick,  ropy,  and  viscid,  or  am- 
pact,  granular,  and  lumpy.  At  otte 
times  It  is  discharged  from  the  bonl>i> 
the  form  of  a  flaky  deposit.  The  nnM 
discharged  from  the  eyes,  apart  fcoa  0» 
MUCILAGE,  OB  GUM  WATEE.—  seorolion  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  ii  ps* 
This  article,  so  largely  used  in  medicine  liartotliatorgan.andthatfromtheeani 
lu  a  demulcent  in  coughs  and  colds,  is  distinct  in  character,  while  the  disdurp 
merely  a  solution  of  theSnestgum  arabic  from  the  nose,  called  the  jntnitatj  nf' 
in  hot  water,  the  conaiatoncy  being  that  tion,  is  still  more  distinct  and  peenlin- 
rf  oil.  Mucilage  is  also  used  in  pharmacy  See  Hobb,  and  Pii¥ii4ttr  Mbmbiii* 
lor  the  purpose  ot  rendering  castor  od  MULBEltEY.— The  Monti  ttiarii  a 
misdble  with  water ;  for  tbie  purpose  the  the  PharmacopiEia.  This  wcll-in"« 
(Qucilage  must  be  Chick,  and  the  oil  added  exotic  plant,  though  introduced  into  Iw 
Id  it  in  a  mortar,  by  a  few  drops  at  s  country  from  China,  Penia,  and  oik> 
time,  till  a  white,  smooth,  and  creamy  parts  of  the  East,  on  account  of  its  irA 
mixture  is  obtained.  la  not  used  in  any  form  of  medical  pISJ*' 

MUCILAGIN008  DEINKS,  or,  as  ration,  though  the  fruit  alone,  or  itsjuJJ 
tJiey  were  anciently  called,  piitant,  con-  made  into  ateverage,  forma  an  sgrewli* 
Hist  of  decoctions  of  mallow,  gum  water  cooling,  and  very  refreshing  dnnuuw 
•wcetened  with  sugar  candy,  gruel  made  drink  in  all  cases  of  ferer  or  constitutiiw 
with  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  or  oatmeal,  disturbance. 
*nd  such  drinks  as  simple  and  compotind        MULBEHBT  CALCOLDS.— AmW 

iufiiaioD  or  decoction.    See  Sbihes.  stone  found  in  the  human  bladder,  whid    ' 

MUCOUS     MEMBEANE.  — This    being  nearly  drcdar,  and  full  of  iodm^ 
acnibnne,  like  »U  (he  other   tissues  of    tiona  or  cariliet,  gives  that  ii««^"° 
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a^ypearance  on  the  surface  from 
ite  name  has  heen  derived.  See 
XT  Calculi. 

LlLET. — A  very  delicate  and  nu- 
I  fish,  of  which  there  are  several 
!«.  The  most  esteemed,  however, 
9  grey  and  the  red  mullet;  the 
appertaining  to  the  waters  of  this 
f,  and  the  latter  to  the  Mediterra> 
the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and 
rn  Italy.' 

mullet  is  one  of  the  salt-water  fish 
flesh,  as  already  stated,  is  so  hene- 
>  the  invalid,  or  persons  requiring 
,  nutritious  food. 

LTI-CUSPIDATI,  or  Many- 
i. — A  name  given  hy  anatomists  to 
ible  teeth ;  in  fact,  to  all  but  the 
eeth,  or  incisors,  the  fangs  being 
euapidati;  the  canine,  the  bi-cus- 
or  twO'pointed;  and  the  molars, 
Iti-cuspidati.  See  Teeth. 
M!. — A  fermented  malt  liquor,  made 
rheat  instead  of  barley,  and  much 
ed  on  the  Continent,  particularly 
nswick,  where  the  best  is  made. 
UPS. — This  disease,  almost  exclu- 
»nfined  to  children,  consists  of  an 
anent  of  the  lymphatic  and  salivaiy 

of  the  neck,  constituting  what, 
medical  men,  is  known  as  cynanche 
le€B.  The  swelling  generally  takes 
ear  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
it  is  articulated  with  the  upper  jaw, 
metimes  causes  such  an  enlarge- 
lat  the  distended  gland  hangs  down 

bag;  in  general,  however,  the 
are  oidy  partially  distended,  though 
rpressure  on  the  tonsils  they  cause 
ifficidty  of  swallowing  and  partial 
0.  Mumps  is  generally  attended 
degree  of  inflammatory  fever,  and, 
levere,  is  accompanied  with  short- 
f  breathing,  hot  skin,  and  other 
symptoms.  Sometimes  the  swell- 
Idenly  disappears,  as  in  gout,  and 

its  appearance  upon  some  other 
'  the  body ;  this  is  regarded  among 
1  men  as  an  unfavourable  symptom. 

TSEATMENT  of  mumps,  in  its 
and  most  general  form,  consists  in 
iog  the  neck  with  a  hot  bran 
«,  rubbing  into  the  swollen  glands 
dm.  and  oil,  or  camphorated  oil, 
a  daj  for  five  minutes  at  a  time, 
pplymg  the  hot  poultice  directly 
sing  either  of  the  above  liniments, 
imps  almost  always  arises  from 
arity  in  the  child's  system,  or 
!old,  it  is  always  necessary  to  give 
(♦Dcrient  medicine.  For  chil&en 
0 


under  six  years  of  age,  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
infusion  of  senna  and  manna  (see  Makna) 
will  generally  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
especially  if  the  dose  is  repeated  for  two 
or  three  times.  When  the  child's  age 
exceeds  six  years,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  something  more  constitutionally 
effective,  such  as  one,  two,  or  if  necessary 
three  of  the  following  powders. 

Take  of— 
Powdered  jalap, 

Scammony,  of  each      .  24  grains. 
Cream  of  tartar  ...    1  drachm. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  add— 
Grey  powder, 
Antimonial  powder,^  of 

each 12  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  6  powders ;  one  to> 
be  given  every  morning,  or  every  second 
morning,  according  to  their  effect  on  the 
bowels. 

MUBIATE.— A  chemical  salt,  com- 
posed of  muriatic  acid,  and  some  mineral 
or  earth  as  a  base.  Muriates  are  divided 
into  the  metallic  and  earthj.  Of  the  fint 
there  are  the  muriates  of  iron,  antimony, 
and  mercury,  &c.,  and  of  the  second  the 
muriates  of  baryta,  soda,  ammonia,  &c. 

By  the  modem  chemical  nomenclature, 
muriates  are  now  called  chlorides;  and 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury — calomel — ^is  now 
designated  the  proto-chloride  of  mercury; 
and  the  muriate  of  soda— common  salt — 
is  now  known  as  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

According  to  the  amount  of  muriatic 
acid — spirits  of  salt — a  muriate  contains,, 
it  is  called  a  super  or  a  «t<&-muriate,  the 
first  containing  a  larger,  and  the  second  a 
smaller  proportion  of  acid.  The  word 
super  is,  however,  almost  exploded,  and 
the  term  oxy-muriate  now  substituted  for 
it,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  bi-chloride  of 
mercury  —  corrosive  sublimate,  —  com  - 
monly  called  the  oxy-muriate  of  mercury. 

MUBIATie  ACID.— One  of  the  mine- 
ral acids,  commonly  known  as  spirits  of 
salt,  professionally  as  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  chemically  consisting  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen  gas.  Muriatic  acid,  entering 
into  combination  with  metals  or  earths, 
forms  those  salts  and  compounds  known 
as  muriates. 

MUSC-E  VOLANTES.— Flying 
specks.  A  term  used  by  physicians  to 
express  the  motes,  clouds,  and  other 
imaginary  bodies  supposed  to  be  seen  by 
a  patient  when  labouring  under  some- 
cerebral  oppression,  particulari^  when  tho 
optic  nerve  is  affected. 

MUSCLES  are  the  flesh  of  the  body. 
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Bod  what  may  be  called  the  tupecatnicture 
of  the  booei.  It  u  b;  Uie  power  of  Iho 
juuBclcs  that  ereiy  motioo  of  the  living 
body  is  perlbnoed.  Thfl  muacleB  ue  com- 
poseil  of  bundl^B  of  musculur  fibre,  of  a 
- -'— 'ar  ihape,  cloBoJj  bound  together  bj 
ar  tissue,  and  poueu  what  ia  called 
ropertj  of  contrectilit;  when  etimu- 


The  muscleg  of  tl 


OTdingto 


duty  thej  have  to  perfbrm,  and  the 
tioD  in  which  they  toe  placed.  SoniD  are 
ind,  and  qjlindrical ;  others  aro 
ehoti  and  thick ;  aome  are  ftlmoat  square, 
and  others  trissgular;  while  some,  again, 
.h$  vlatjftma  tA^oideM  in  the  neck, 
are  so  deTicate  in  their  structure  that  thej 
can  nilh  difficulty  be  separated  from  the 
cellular  tissue,  over  which  they  are  ex- 

Ssndcd  like  a  cobweb.  Muscles  are 
ivjded  bj  anatomisla  into  the  toluntarj 
and  the  inToluutai;,  or  those  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  and  those  which  act 
against  it.    Every  muscle  has  two  ci- 

origin  (or  the  head,  as  anatomists  term  it) 
from  a  bone,  and  the  other  where  it  ter- 
noul;  called  the 


reraocin^  Che  cauae,  by  aperient  medieia* 
or  asaatiBtida  and  ammonia.  Sat  iDm 
the  muscular  pains  prooeed  from  c<J^  4t 
best  and  most  eipaditioua  remedy  ii  a  kol 
bath,  rubbing  the  following  1"*""t^ 
uieht  ocd  morning,  oret  the  part,  ■■ 
taking  a  doie  of  30  drops  of  Isudumii 
a  wineglau  of  peppermint  water. 
Toko  of— 

OUreoil )«mi». 

Oil  of  amber  .     .     .    .    \  ounce. 

Hartshorn .     .»..'£  ounce. 

Opodeldoc  1  or. 

Compound  tinctui«  of 

Mir,  and  form  a  lininieDt. 

MUSCL'LAS  TISSUE.— This  Hmm 
the  baaia  of  the  whole  muunkr  IjitW 
is,  in  regard  to  its  importance,  aaaiimm 
■a  the  secondof  the  primaj7  tissues  rfip 
body.  Like  (he  celfular  tisaue,  wUdii 
the  basis  of  all  the  other  membiueib 
the  frame,  the  muscular  tissue  conul^k 
its  elementaty  farm,  of  a  series  oF  glolnda 
placed  in  parallel  lines,  in  this  row 
being  directly  contrary  to  the  cdUi 
menibrane,  in  which  the  globules  nia  E 


irthei 


mity  of 
which,  inaerted  in  another  bono,  serres, 

either  alone  or  aided  by  other  muaeles. 
Uusclcs  are  the  moring  organs  of  the 
bodj,  its  source  of  locomotion,  and,  by 
theur  size  and  number,  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  frume,  giving  tfi  it  form, 
elegance,  and  symmetry.  On  the  limbs 
they  are  long,  round,  and  eyUodrical ;  and 
on  the  trunk,  broad  and  flat;  and  in 
even  place  servo  M  a  pad  and  coveriag  to 
the  bcmes. 


ment  in  accordance  with  the  local  or 
general  character  of  the  icfiammatloQ 
present.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
are  more  liable  than  those  of  any  other 
pott  to  aevero  spasmodic  pains,  arising 
most  generally  tiTim  the  application  of 
cold  or  wet  to  the  part  \  or  the  pains  may 
be  sympathetic,  proceeding  from  cohe,  the 


•ha  action  of  poisoos. 
«r  eases,  tbouih   warm 
e  laid  bom  the  first  across 
ro  can  only  be  efiected  by 
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r,  in  thio,  membrane'like  expan- 
imominated  muscular  ooats. 
nuscles  consist  of  numerous  bun- 
fibrei,  each  fibre  of  an  indefinite 
of  hair-like  filaments,  each  bundle 
8  being  bound  together  hy  fine 
tissue.  Thus,  the  elementary 
all  muscular  tissua,  examined 
he  microscope,  is  composed  of 
globules,  running  in  parallel  lines, 
inected  by  cellular  membranes; 
ich  series  of  parallel  globules  form 
nt,  or  muscular  thread ;  thousands 
threads,  bound  together  by  more 
membrane,  make  a  fibre;  and  a 
de  of  such  fibres,  united  in  a  oellu- 
tii,  compose  a  bundle,  or  fascicu- 
>rfli  fasciculi  making  up  a  muscle. 
RB,  and  Filament. 
[e  muscular  expansion,  or  mem- 
hich  forms  the  muscular  coat  of 
■els,  &C.,  the  fibres  are  arranged 
Xjf  for  instead  of  being  collected 
Les,  or  fasciculi,  the  fibres  are  dis- 
.  layers,  and  interlace. 
EKOOM.— This  wholesome  edible 
botanically  known  as  the  Ajjaricus 
ris,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
amic  order  of  plants — an  order 
Ids  all  the  esculent  mosses,  and 
le. 

nxof  two  varieties  of  the  edible 
on;:  the  one  growing  in  low  or 
meadows,  and  the  other,  called 
mpiffnon,  growing  on  dry  soik 
HBfla..     ' 

anie.  mushroom  is  always  to  be 
iahed  from  the  toadstool,  or  poi- 
Ihngi,  first,  by  the  smell,  which  is 
id;  slightly  aromatic,  but  never 
iBodorons,  which  is  the  case  with 
O'fiingi;  next,'  by  the  cuticle, 
/■mooth  and  white,  or  brown^  and 
rfsJbe  peeled,  the  covering  coming 
.  strips,  and  exposing  the  fibrous 
Ktnre^  thirdly,  ihe  omder  surface 
aeJmiiahrQom  is  disposed  in  layers. 
Oil,  'ffdodch  are  either  of  a  pale  pink, 
'liftfirB,.  or  of  a  purplish  black 
itoocding  to  the  age  o£  the  plant 
tmdant  of  ketchupin  its  cells;  and 
Irttalk  IB  always  short  and  thick, 
'Hob  mushroom  is  large  or  small. 
nly  special' difference  between  the 
r  mushroom  and  the  champiffnon 
lie  fact  that  the  under  surface  of 
er,  instead  of  being  pink,  is  of  a 
white  colour. 

aondiment  to  animal  food,^mush- 
ither  stewed  or  made  into  ketchup, 
li  grateful  and  wholesome,  but, 


from  their  richness,  ato  articles  that  no 
invalid  or  dyspeptic  patient  should  ven- 
ture to  partake  o^  either  stewed  or  boiled. 
In  Bussia,  where  the  finest  mushrooms  in 
Europe  are  grown,  they  fbrm,  from  their 
abundance,  an  important  article  in  the 
dietary  of  the  people.    See  Poisons. 

MUSK. — An  odoriferous  animal  secre- 
tion— the  motchus  moschiferus  of  tho 
Pharmacopoeia.  This  highly  prized  and 
beautiful  perfume  is  obtained  from  the 
musk  ox,  being. contained  in  a  small  sac 
near  the  scrotum  of  the  male  animal,  m 
the  same  manner  that  tho  civet  is  obtained 
from  the  civet  cat.  The  old  physicians- 
regarded  musk  as  a  valuable  antispas- 
modic in  hysteria,  and  all  epileptic  and 
nervous  diseases,  and  as  a  stimulant  in 
the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever.  Its  price, 
however,  and  the  antipathy  patients  ox- 
pressed  to  its  use,  threw  it  out  of  practice, 
and  it  is  now  v^ry  selddm  employed.  A 
tincture  {tinctura  mosefu)  is  the  only  pre- 
paration now  retained  in  the  Pharmaco- 
pceia,  and  that  is  more  frequently  used  as 
a  perfume  than  as  a  medicme. 

MUSSELS.— A  well-known  shell-fish, 
which,  when  perfectly  fresh  and  lightly 
boiled,  are  a  light  and  nutritious  article 
of  food.  From  whateviBr  cause — for  tho 
cause  has  never  been  clearly  traced, — the 
mui^sel  is,  howevci',  xhore  frequently  hurt- 
ful to  tlu9  human  system  than  any  other 
kind  of  fish,  producing  colic,  nausea,  pains 
in  the  head,  and  vomiting;  all  tho  symp- 
toms, in  fact,  daused  by  axl  irritant  poison. 
When  such  is  the  case,  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha  shouH  be  given  directly,  tho 
stomach  emptied  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
a  few  drops  of  sal  volatile  and  water,  with 
5, 10,  or  20  drops  of  laudanum,  according 
to  the  age  or  strength' of  the  person,  given 
when  the  vomiting  has  subsided.  Seo 
Poisons. 

MUSTAKD. — Sinapis  alba  et  niara, 
or  the  black  and  white  mustard  seed.  The 
plant  that  -yields  this  tinivers&lly-knoWn 
condiment  belongs  to  tho  same  order — thc^ 
Crucifera-^ih&t  yields  all  our  cabba^s 
and  horseradish.  Though  both  varieties 
are  used  in  medicine,  it  is  only  the  black 
mustard  whose  seed  is  ground  tor  culinary 
and  domestic  purposes.  Both  varieties 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil,  upon 
which  the  pungent  properties  of  the  plant 
entirely  depend. 

Medical  Pbopeeties  and  Uses. — 
Mustard  acts  on  the  system  as  a  stimulant, 
stomachic,  emetic,  diaphoretic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  externally,  as  a  rubefacient 
and  blister. 
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Though  exercising  so  manj  effects  on 
the  body,  mustard  is  seldom  given  in- 
ternally, except  in  circumstances  of  emer- 
gency as  an  emetic ;  though,  in  cases  of  a 
languid  appetite,  and  a  cold,  torpid  state 
of  the  stomach,  small  doses  of  powdered 
mustard— from  15  grains  to  a  scruple — 
taken  an  hour  before  dinner,  will  often 
prove  very  beneficial.  In  Scotland,  the 
white  mustard'Seed,  taken  whole,  is  very 
largely  employed  by  females  as  an  emme- 
na^ogue,  the  dose  being  a  dessertspoonful 
twice  a  day ;  and  if  the  precaution  is  taken 
of  plunging  the  feet  in  hot  water  at  bed- 
time, the  remedy  is  most  effectual.  Ex- 
ternally, the  powdered  mustard  is  used  as 
a  stimulant  in  paralysis,  and  as  a  counter- 
irritant  in  many  diseases ;  and  either  alone 
or  with  flour,  is  made  into  a  poultice  as  a 
rubefacient,  and  sometimes,  but  alone,  is 
used  as  a  blister. 

MUSTARD  LINIMENT  is  made  by 
shaking  up  an  ounce  of  flour  of  mustard 
in  a  pint  of  turpentine,  for  a  few  days 
setting  it  aside  for  the  mustard  to  fall  to 
bottom,  and  then  pouring  off  the  clear 
liquor.  This  is  a  very  strong  and  stimu- 
lating liniment,  and  when  applied,  care 
must  be  taken  to  cover  the  hand  used  in 
rubbing  it  in.  It  is  very  useful  in  old 
rheumatic  affections.' 

MYELITIS.^ibiflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  ence- 
phalitis is  inflammation  of  the  substance 
cf  the  brain. 

MYODES  PLATISMA.— A  fine,  deH- 
cate  muscular  expansion,  which  extends 
till  over  the  neck,  on  both  sides,  and 
reaches  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
collar  and  breast  bones  below.  This  fine 
expansion  lies  between  the  muscles  proper 
to  the  neck  and  the  cuticle ;  and  in  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  horse  and  dog,  is  the 
muscle  by  which  the  coat  of  the  animal  is 
corrugated,  as  seen  in  that  quivering  of 
the  coat  so  frequently  observed  when  the 
horse  is  irritated  by  flies.  In  man  this 
muscle — ^though  more  evident  in  the  neck 
than  on  any  other  part — is  at  best  but  in 
a  rudimentary  state,  and,  like  the  muscles 
of  the  ear,  only  very  rarely  found  existing 
in  a  developed  form. 

MYO-GtOSSUM.— A  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a  pair  of  small  muscles  in 
the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  by  whose 
operation  that  organ  is  bent  upwards  in  a 
curve  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

MYO-HYOIDEUS.--A  muscle  of  the 
mouth,  assisting  in  filling  up  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth,  between  the  base  of  the 
tongue  and  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw. 


MYOLOGY.— A  history  of  themuaeleft 
as  osteology  is  a  history  or  description  rf 
the  bones,  or  skeleton. 

MYOPI  A.^-A  surgical  name  for  apeen* 
liar  disease  of  the  eye,  resulting  inpa^ 
blindness. 

MYHISTIC  A.— The  botanical  name  d 
the  plant  which  yields  the  mace  and  nnl* 
meg,  and  belongs  to  the  Natural  oider 
Mvritticea,    See  NuTXBO. 

MYBOBALANS.— Dried  fruits  of  ^ 
plum  family,  resembline  the  Egyntiaa 
date,  and  formerly  much  esteemed  bv 
physicians  as  a  dietetic  and  medicini 
agent. 

MYBBH. — The   resinous  exudatua 
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from  an  Arabian  tree,  botanically  knofi 
M%\ieBalM.modendronmyrrha,  AsmdLi 
shrubby  tree,  belonging  to  the  KatoH 
order  Terehinthacea,  Though  a  natifl  ^ 
of  Arabia,  the  myrrh  tree  grows  in  Abji* 
sinia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Levant,  andia 
many  parts  of  Persia  and  the  Eait 
Indies. 

Chabactebs  and  Medical  FsopiIp 
TIES. — ^This  valuable  incense  and  ma 
is  not  only  a  perfume  of  great  aroQutie 
delicacy,  but  a  medicine  of  oonsidenUi 
efficacy.  Myrrh  is  procured  in  tears,  or 
masses  of  a  deep  red  colour,  transpannt 
and  brittle,  having  a  rich  aromatic  odoor, 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  and  slightly  Intttf 
taste ;  is  used  medicinally  as  a  toni^  anti* 
spasmodic,  emmenagogue,  expectanni^ 
and  antiseptic,  and  is  fuso  emplojedata 
dentifrice.  There  are  only  three  piqpin* 
tions  of  this  drug  now  in  the  rhfutwr  g 
copceia, — the  tincture  {tinetwra  m^frrki^ 
the  compound  tincture  (or  tinc^wra  ob* 
et  myrrha),  the  compound  pill  (fik^ 
aloes  et  myrrha,  or  pill  rufi,  as  it  la  eoB* 
monl J  called).  It  also  enters  into  the  eoB* 
position  of  the  mistura  ferri,  or  itf^ 
mixture,  and  the  compound  tmctoze* 
benzoin,  or  Friar's  balsam. 

The  tincture,  mixed  with  water,  if  nuli 
sufficiently  strong,  is  employed  as  a  gup 
in  cases  of  ulcerated  sore  throaty  scnny 
of  the  gums,  and  some  oonditioiu  of  W 
fi&uces  and  gullet.  Or  it  is  used  as  a  g** 
nend  wash  for  the  mouth  with  the  tooO* 
brush*  The  powdered  myrrh  ouMf 
largely  into  most  of  the  best  tooth'po** 
ders,  or  dentifrices,  and  sometimes  is  e^ 
ployed  as  a  dressing  to  ill-conditieiirt 
ulcers.  The  dose  of  the  powder  iri)* 
given  as  a  stomachic,  is  from  ^  ^  ]J 
grains,  and  of  the  tincture  from  20  to* 
drops.  The  best  form  in  which  nji* 
can  be  given,  as  an  emmenagogne,  ia  that 
of  the  mistura  ferric  and  the  aloea  and 
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nh  pill :  the  dose  of  the  former  is  an 
•De  twice  a  day;  and  of  the  latter,  one  of 
)  6-grain  pills  every  six  hours. 
ICyrrh  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
[■zded  as  a  drug  of  the  highest  value, 
At  for  purposes  of  embalming,  and  as  an 
isnae  in  reugious  rites  and  sacrifices ;  and 
•  one  of  those  symbolical  gifts  presented 
die  infant  Jesus  by  the  Persian  Magi, 
len  they  worshipped  Him  at  Bethlehem : 
)  precious  balsam,  as  typical  of  embalm- 
L  beinff  significant  of  the  death  to  be 
cuned  by  Christ,  expressive  as  the  gold 
«  €i  sovereignty,  and  the  frankincense 
fee  godhead. 

infltTIFOEM  PROCESS,  or  Corun- 
im. — ^A  name  given  by  anatomists  to  the 
Diains  of  the  hymen  in  married  females, 
m  a  fancied  resemblance  it  bears  to 
rrde  berries. 

imiTUS  PIMENTA.— The  botanical 
ime  of  the  West  Indian  plant  which 
dds  the  berries  known  as  allspiccy  or 
uento;  sometimes  called  India  or  Ja- 
lica  pepper.    See  Pimento. 


N 

H  is  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English 
phabet.  As  an  abbreviation,  it  stonds 
i  in  No.)  for  the  French  word  nombre 
amber);  and  as  a  numeral,  for  9,000. 
H^VliS. — ^A  natural  blotch,  blemish, 
^■^urement  of  the  body  or  members 
aenild;  a  mother's  mark;  any  con- 
Bital  injury,  stain,  depression,  or  ele va- 
in, whether  resembling  animals,  wine, 
•fruits,  bom  on  the  skin  of  the  child. 
«  Mothbb'b  Masks. 
NAILS,  THE.— What  the  hoofs  and 
te  horns  of  the  lower  animals  are  to 
leir  progression  and  defence,  the  nails 
'  the  hands  and  feet  are  to  the  ornament 
id  protection  of  those  parts  in  man :  in 
Mh  instances  they  are  a  part  of  the 
sonis,  or  cuticle,  and,  like  the  scarf- 
cm,  or  epidermis,  perfectlv  insensible. 
he  naib  are  fitted  into  a  fold  or  groove 
f  the  true  skin,  and  are  compost  of  a 
vies  of  flattened  cells,  filled  with  a  homy 
.md,  secreted  by  a  number  of  minute 
esiels.  As  the  iresh  fluid  is  collected,  it 
I  Uirown  out,  becomes  hard,  and,  taking 
\p  space,  gradually  pushes  the  nail  for- 
rard,  thus  slowly  mcreasing  the  length, 
v,  M  it  is  called,  the  growth  of  the  nail. 
it  its  commencement  the  nail  is  very 
iun,  but  as  it  advances  towards  the  point 
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of  the  finger  or  toe,  it  gradually  increases 
in  strength  and  thickness;  these  pro> 
perties  it  owes  to  additional  layers  of 
cells,  and  the  hardening  process  caused 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  Sometimes  the 
epidermis  which  covers  each  nail  binds 
it  down  60  firmly  that  the  nail  eventually 
splits  at  its  edges,  causing^  short  filaments 
to  stand  out  urom  the  side  of  the  naU, 
the  source  of  considerable  irritation,  pain, 
and  annoyance:  these  fragments  are  called 
spring-nails,  agnails,  or  hag-nails.  These 
troublesome  spiculas  can  only  be  removed 
after  frequent  soaking  of  the  nail  in 
warm  water,  scraping  away  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  and  cutting  off"  the  projecting  frag- 
ments with  a  paur  of  short,  saarp  scissors. 
The  nails  of  the  toes,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  shoes  or  boots,  are  frequently  forced 
to  grow  in  so  circular  a  manner  that  one 
or  both  sides  are  pressed  into  the  flesh  of 
the  toe,  into  which  they  ultimately  grow, 
causing  both  pain  and  lameness.  Here, 
also,  the  nail  must  be  well  soaked,  the 
cuticle  scraped,  the  under  part  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  nail  carefully  cut  where 
it  grows  into  the  quick,  and  the  portion 
removed  little  by  little.  Much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  hand  and  the  character  of 
the  person  is  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  individual  keeps  his  nails. 

In  some  persons,  where  the  skin  is 
naturally  of  a  bad  organization,  the  nails 
will  be  coarse,  ill-shiaped,  and  ragged; 
but  in  general  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  to 
render,  by  cleanliness  and  attention,  this 
portion  or  the  hand  neat  and  unobjection^ 
able. 

For  this  purpose  they  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  nail-brush,  and  only. cut  after 
washing  the  hands,  when  their  horny 
texture  has  been  softened  by  the  water ; 
at  the  same  time  the  fold  of'^skin  at  the 
quick  should  be  pressed  back  with  the 
towel,  so  as  to  prevent  the  epidermis 
encroaching  on  the  nail.  When  dis- 
coloured, a  clear  transparency  may  be 
imparted  to  the  nails,  after  thoroughly 
washing  them,  by  rubbing  each  with  a 
slice  of  lemon,  and,  after  a  short  time, 
washing  off  the  acid  with  cold  water,  and 
finally,  drying  them  thoroughly.  In  cruses 
where  the  nails  are  deformed  or  have 
been  neglected,  great  improvement  may 
be  effected  in  time  by  a  proper  mode  of 
trimming,  by  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of 
a  wash  made  by  adding  to  a  quartern 
of  spring  water  2  drachms  of  diluted 
sulphuric  ncid  and  1  drachm  of  the 
tincture  of  myrrh.  The  nails  are  to  be 
dipped  into  this  wash  two  ur  three  times 
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a  day,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  then 
washed  in  clean  water  and  dried.  See 
Skin.  The  nails  of  the  strong  and  robust 
are  generally  short  and  thick,  while  those 
of  the  slender  and  delicate  are  usually 
long  and  tapering;  it  is  also  a  singular 
fact  that  the  nails  always  grow  long  and 
thin  during  or  after  a  prostrating  disease. 
One  of  the  external  physical  symptoms 
of  a  consumptiye  patient  is  the  long, 
thin,  and  bent  character  of  the  finger 
nails. 

NAPHTHA.-— This  highly  inflammable 
bituminous  spirit,  or  volatile  oil,  used  at 
one  time  so  extensively  for  the  purposes 
of  light,  and  burnt  in  lamps  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  is  abundantly  found  in 
nature,  both  in  Asia  and  America.  In 
many  parts  of  Persia,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  large  natural  wells 
of  this  subtle  spirit  are  constantly  found, 
while  in  other  localities  it  is  discovered 
cither  floating  over  beds  of  asphaltum,  or 
collected  in  reservoirs  near  them,  into 
which  it  has  percolated  from  the  original 
source.  Besides  bein^  found  native  and 
pure,  naphtha  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  petroleum  or  bitumen,  the  Barbadoes 
tar  of  commerce.  Naphtha  is  also  obtained 
from  coal  tar,  in  the  manufsicture  of  gas, 
and  also  from  the  distillation  of  wood. 
Naphtha  is  a  light,  spirituous  liquid,  of 
an  unctuous  feel,  a  clear,  yellowish,  trans- 
parent  colour,  and  of  a  strong,  pungent, 
disagreeable  odour;  is  chemically  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is 
consequently  highly  inflamm£3)le,  burning 
with  a  strong,  clear  light,  but  emitting 
a  dense  volume  of  smoke.  On  account 
of  the  great  risk  attending  its  consump- 
tion as  an  article  of  light,  it  should,  if 
used  at  all,  be  employed  with  great  care ; 
the  lamp  should  never  be  filled  by  candle 
light,  and  the  reservoir  never  more  than 
three  parts  filled :  the  danger,  in  the  first 
instance,  arising  from  the  probability  of 
the  vapour  catching  fire;  and  in  the 
second,  the  expansion  of  the  naphtha  by 
the  heat  from  the  wick,  thereby  causing 
an  explosion. 

Medical  Pbopebties  axd  Dose. — 
The  action  of  naphtha  on  the  system  is 
very  much  like  that  of  turpentine  and 
ether;  and  it  is  usually  given  as  a  stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  and  expectorant ;  in  some 
cases  acting  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 
As  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  it  has 
been  employed  in  consumption  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  the  dose  being  from  5  to  15 
drops,  beaten  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
or  mucilage,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 


In  rheumatism,  lumbago,  and  miueolar 
pains  of  the  back,  6  drops  on  a  lump  of 
sugar,  or  in  a  little  linseed  tea,  may  be 
given  every  six  hours,  t>r  it  toaj  be  tned 
with  camphorated  oil  as  s  liniment  for 
the  back.  Naphtha  is  sometimes  ibhakd, 
like  ether,  in  cases  of  asthma  or  bnmcfaial 
affections ;  about  a  drachm  of  the  naphtiiA 
being  poured  on  the  hot  water.  Bee 
Inhales. 

Though  a  strong  diffusible  stimolant, 
naphtha  is  not  a  medicine  that  can  be 
depended  upon  for  exercising  any  pe^ 
manent  benefit. 

NAKCOTICS.— A  class  of  medicm» 
which  induce  drowsiness,  stupor,  and 
sleep :  whatever  drug  deadens  the  sen* 
sibility,  abates  pain,  and  tranquillizes  the 
system  is  a  narcotic;  the  action  of  tii» 
whole  class  being  direct  and  immediBte 
on  the  brain  and  nerves.  Though  the 
above  are  the  effects  distinctiTe  of  this 
class  of  medicines,  they  yet  posses  a 
second  action  on  the  system — that  of  a 
stimulant,  —  but  only  when  given  ia 
modified  doses.  From  their  general 
soporific  effects  they  were  formerly  atyled 
hypnotics. 

The  principal  articles  belonging  to  the 
narcotic  class  of  medicines  are  opimn, 
poppy,  hemlock,  foxglove,  henbane 
monkshood,  belladonna,  thorn-apple, 
Indian  hemp,  camphor,  lettuce,  zneadot 
saffron,  hellebore,  Indian  berry,  saffiraOt 
and  nux  vomica. 

Some  of  these  are  denominated  Ksm^ 
narcotics,  and  some  narcotic  irritants.  See 

NARCOTINE.— An  alkaloid  8alt,cfi> 
covered  in  opium,  and  one  of  its  actifV 
principles.  Morphia,  the  chief,  is  a  pniB 
sedative,  while  narcotine  contains  aU  the 
irritant  properties  of  the  drug. 

NAED-SPIKE.— AnodorSerousptot; 
a  native  of  the  East,  and  from  the  eai&ft 
ages  esteemed  for  its  grateful  and  aroxDatur 
odour.  This  beautiful  flowering  pbot 
belongs  to  the  Natural  order'  Valeriaiu^ 
Though  foriherly  used  as  an  antispasmofic 
in  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  it  has  loog  (MB 
excluded  from  the  ^Materia  Medua'^v 
this  country,  and  is  now  only  used  to  seeat 
oils  and  unguents.  So  highly  vahwd  i» 
a  perfume  was  spikenard  oy  the  vd^ 
tuous  Asiatic^  and  Bomans,  that  a  pot  <» 
this  precious  ointment  was  thoaght  la 
acceptable  present  for  the  Messiah. 

NAKIS,  tiie  Nostril;  NABE8,  f^ 
Nostrils.  —  The  Latin  and  iaa»<«"«J 
name  for  the  apertures  and  wings  of  uie 

Nose,  which  see. 
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jrASTnBTIUM.--A  well-known  edible 
nt  and  condiment;  a  native  of  Italy, 
It  thriving  in  this  country,  where  it  is 
kivi^ed  for  the  sake  of  its  gay  flowers 
mnah  as  for  its  fruit,  or  seed  capsules, 
lieh,  ateeped  in  vinegar,  make  a  very 
od  substitute  for  capers.  The  nastur- 
im  is  a  warm,  stimulating  condiment, 
id  £rom  being  warmer  than  the  caper  is 
tea  oi  great  service  to  persons  of  a  weak 
omach  and  languid  appetite,  if  one  or 
TO  of  the  seeds  are  eaten  some  time 
(fore  dinner,  and  taken  with  it  also,  if 
died  to  the  food.  In  all  such  cas^,  the 
istortium  should  be  eaten  with  its  vine- 
ir  simply  by  itseli^  and  on  no  account 
itii  melted  butter,  unless,  indeed,  the 
omach  is  strong  and  the  digestion 
Jtive. 

NASUS,  the  Nose;  NASAL, belonging 
>  the  Nose,  which  see. 

NATES. — The  name  used  bv  anato- 
lists  for  the  gluteal  re^on,  or  buttocks, 
Iso  for  two  small  emmences  near  the 
ptie  nerve  in. the  brain. 

NATBON. — ^An  impure  carbonate  of 
)da ;  a  species  of  kelp,  found  in  nature 
oth  in  seams  and  as  a  natural  efflorescence 
n  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Vast  quan- 
tties  of  this  most  necessary  salt  were 
ndently  procured  from  the  sands  of 
!|prpt,  ana  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  the 
micipal  article  in  theprocess  of  embalm- 
%t.    See  Soda,  and  EMBiJ.MiNa-. 

NAUSEA. — A  preliminary  symptom 
f  sickness  or  vomiting,  and  after  the 
vuiima  which  follow  a  dose  of  emetic 
ledicine,  immediately  precedes  the  spas- 
iodic  action  of  ret&hiag.  Though  a 
lere  staffe  in  the  process  of  vomiting, 
"hen  induced  by  natural  or  medicinal 
isfms — except  in  childhood,  when  sick- 
ass  often  occurs  in  a  moment,  without 
sin  or  premonitory  symptoms, — nausea 
rodooes  a  peculiar  state  of  the  stomach, 
rhich  re-acts  immediately  on  the  system, 
idooing  certain  changes  and  effects  of 
neat  oonseq^uence  to  the  patient  as  re- 
liids  the  treatment  of  his  case.  It  is  to 
opduce  this  condition  that  medical  men 
hrays — except  when  from  poison,  or 
(me  other  cause,  it  is  necessaiy  to  empty 
hs  stomach — give  emetics.  The  loathmg 
sU  in  the  stomach,  with  the  nervous 
fepression  and  muscular  relaxation  that 
ittsnds  it,  is  the  effect  desired;  for  the 
tjstem,  being  thrown  into  that  condition 
t»y  the  sickening  sensation  of  the  emetic, 
is  ihen  more  easily  impressed  or  acted  on 
l)f  the  iqedicines  necessary  for  the  disease 
than  it  woald  have  been  in  its  usual 
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health,  or  under  the  excitement  of  febrile 
action. 

Though  nausea  is  always  referred  to  the 
stomach  as  the  seat  of  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  constituting  what  we  under- 
stand by  that  name,  there  (^n  be  no 
doubt  that  the  nerves  are,  in  reality,  the 
seat  of  all  the  phenomena  experienced, 
the  stomach  being  only  sympathetically 
influenced  by  the  nerves,  and  not  by  the 
medicine  taken. 

Besides  making  the  body  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  remedies  given,  nausea  re- 
duces the  circulation,  and  by  relaxing  the 
muscles,  renders  the  operation  of  reducing^ 
a  dislocation  or  a  rupture,  and  some 
other  surgical  duties,  much  more  easy  of 
performance. 

Nausea,  when  it  arises  spontaneously, 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  lying  on  the 
back,  and  laying  a  cold  or  wet  cloth  on 
the  stomach,  while  the  feet  are  kept  warm 
with  hot  bricks.  20  drops  of  sal  volatile, 
or  half  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of  potass  or 
soda,  6  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  brandy,  are  remedies,  any 
one  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a  little 
water ;  or  in  severe  cases  a  small  draught 
ma:^  be  given,  containing  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  the  acetate  of  morphia. 

NAUSEATING  MEDICINES.— 
These  are  substances  given  by  the  phy- 
sician to  produce  that  sta^e  of  sicluiess 
known  as  nausea,  without  its  after  con- 
sequences of  vomiting,  when  the  objoct 
is  to  lower  the  circulation,  and  induce  a 
state  favourable  to  the  speedy  absorption 
of  the  medicine.  The  drugs  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  are  tartar  emetic 
and  ipecacuanha,  particularly  the  former. 
There  are  other  means  by  which  the  same 
effect  may  be  produced,  but  it  is  not 
always  desirable  to  adopt  them:  these 
are  the  hot  bath,  when  the  patient  is 
kept  in  it  for  some  time,  and  bleeding  in 
the  upright  position,  and  from  a  large 
opening,  tobacco  fumes,  &c. 

A  teaspoonful  of  antimonial  or  ipecacu- 
anha wine,  ^ven  for  a  few  times  every 
half-hour,  wul  effect  the  condition  desired; 
or  if  the  powder  of  either  is  preferred,  3 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  half  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  given  every  half-hour,  will 
answer  the  purpose  quite  as  effectually  as 
the  wine  of  either  article. 

NAVEL. — The  centre  of  the  bodv  in 
a  full-grown  nine  months  child,  anof  in 
the  foetus,  the  opening  through  which 
the  navel-string  passes  from  the  liver  of 
the  child  to  the  placenta  or .  after-bu-th 
of  the  mother.     The  navel-string,  um- 
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bilical  cord,  or  funis,  as  this  importaot 
part  is  differently  called,  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  vessels — an  artery,  vein,  nerve, 
and  lymphatic  tube — all  loosely  twined, 
like  the  strands  of  a  rope,  round  eaich 
other,  and  varying  in  length  from  one  to 
two  feet. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  navel- 
cord  that  arterial  blood  and  nervous  power 
from  the  mother  is.  carried  to  nourish  the 
foetus,  and  the  venous  blood  and  impurities 
brought  from  it.  The  cord  is  sometimes 
every  inch  or  so  doubled  upon  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  knots;  this  is  a 
provision  to  allow  of  ^ater  extension, 
without  incurring  the  nsk  of  making  the 
cord  tense. 

With  some  children  the  navel-cord  is 
remarkably  short,  and  neither  knotted 
nor  twisted :  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is 
certain  to  delay  the  labour  very  materially, 
and  add  considerably  to  the  maternal 
pains,  the  shortness  of  the  string  prevent- 
mg  the  head  from  descending  freely, 
though  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are 
strong,  and  no  other  impediment  existing. 
After  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  the  new 
circulation  has  been  established  in  the 
infant,  the  navel-cord  is  tied  about  two 
inches  from  the  body,  and  then  divided; 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  fortnight  the 
fragment  left  sloughs  or  drops  off,  leaving, 
when  it  has  been  properly  attended  to, 
that  closed  but  indented  cavity  known 
as  the  navel. 

NAVICULAR. — From  its  resemblance 
to  a  boat;  a  name  given  by  anatomists 
to  two  small  bones,  one  situated  in  the 
wrist,  the  other  in  the  ankle-joint. 

NEBUL-E. — Clouds  or  specks  on  the 
cornea  of  the  eye;  an  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 

KECK.— That  part  of  the  body  con- 
necting the  head  with  the  trunk,  and 
consisting  of  a  pillar  of  bone,  covered  with 
muscles  and  integimients,  with  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  traversing  its  length  in 
all  directions,  while  in  front  are  the  two 
great  tubes,  the  windpi{)e  and  the  ^let. 
Along  this  tract,  connecting  the  penmsula 
of  the  head  with  the  continent  of  the 
body,  is  extended  that  electric  telegraph 
by  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
brain  and  the  stomach,  and  all  the  other 
great  termini  of  the  system,  is  carried  on 
by  those  nervous  wires  by  which  thought, 
im*{)ressions,  and  orders  of  locomotion  are 
conveyed  from  point  to  point,  or  to  inter- 
mediate'stations;  and  also  the  tubes  by 
which  air  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  food  to 
the  stomach,  and  impulse  to  the  heart. 


The  bony  pillar  which,  from  the  shoddm 
to  the  base  of  the  skuU,  supports  iheheB^ 
is  composed  of  seven  pieces,  called  thv 
cervical  vertebra,  each  of  the  sevoi  bODH 
being  separated  from  the  other  by  intff- 
mediate  cartilage,  the  whofe  firmly  booBd 
together  by  strong  ligaments  of  aU  kmcb; 
while   a   set   of  slender   but  powerftd 
muscles,  running  up  its  sides,  ot  in  other 
directions,  move  the  head  or  wodk  in  everf 
manner  desired.     On  eadi  side  of  ti» 
neck  run  upwards  the  carotid  artenei^ 
and  downwards  the  jugular  veim.  Ii 
front,  the  bag  of  the  poarynx  divides  mto 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  and  the  oesoi^ 
gus  or  gullet;  behind,  in  the  bony  soeitli 
of  the  vertebrae,  is  contained  m  spiml 
marrow;    while   a  number  of  sdifsiy 
glands  are  situated  in  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  under  the  chin  ;  and  las^y,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  in  fix>nt»  andpairtij 
hid  hy  the  top  of  the  breast-bone,  lus  the 
thvroid  gland,  the  seat  of  the  diNiae 
culed  goitre.  Such  are  the  most  importurt 
objects  found  in  the  neck.    For  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  desire  to  be  more 
accurately  informed  of  the  relative  pMi- 
tion  of  the  chief  organs,  it  will  be  soffieioit 
to  say,  that  from  the  front  backwards,  tiM 
first  object  found  under  the  inteemiienti 
is  the  thyroid  gland;   this  partly^  ear* 
rounds  the  windpipe,  which  lies  imme-' 
diately  behind  the  gland ;  separated  firan 
the  windpipe  by  cellular  tissue  is  tie 
gullet,  on  either  side  of  which  runs  the 
carotid  artery,  and  outside  of  the  arteiy 
descends  the  jugular  vein;   behind  the 
gullet  lies  the  vertebral  column,  surrounded 
by  its  muscles;   and  covering  all  these 
parts  is  a  layer  of  adipose  tissue,  and 
I  finally  the  cuticle.    For  an  account  d 
I  each  part,  with  the  diseases  to  which  it  i> 
liable,  see  the  organs  referred  to. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  neck  gene* 
rally  is  subject  are, — enlargement  of  ti» 
glands  (for  which  see  Sckofvla  and 
Mumps),  and  the  disease  caUed  goitre; 
also  a  muscular  pain  on  both  sides,  some- 
times the  result  of  rheumatism,  but  more 
commonly  proceeding  from  cold.  This 
complaint,  usuallv  called  Stipp  Nbcx,  i> 
best  treated  by  not  fomentations  and -a 
stimulating  embrocation  of  hartshorn  apd 
oil,  or  camphorated  oil  with  hartshon, 
the  skin  of  the  neck  being  first  softened 
by  a  hot  bran  poultice  for  an  hour  <xt  two, 
then  well  rubbed  with  the  embrocatiao, 
and  again  poulticed,  the  heat  being  vxn' 
tinned  before  and  after  each  applic«tfoo, 
as  long  as  any  rigidity  of  tho  muedes 
remains,  or   there  is    any   difficulty  m 
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tmag  the  head.  Care,  however,  must 
taken  to  keep  the  neck  'wrai>ped  np 
'  Mme  time  after  discontinuing  the 
nltiee  and  embrocation.  The  only  other 
eaie  of  any  oonsequence  affecting  this 
ft  ia  wry-neok. 

STEGK,  WBY.— A  disease  affecting 
I  nnres  supplying  one  or  two  of  the 
aolea  of  the  nec^  in  consequence  of 
idi  the  muscular  fibres  are  thrown  into 
tate  of  spasmodic  contraction,  by  which 
ma  the  counterbalancing  power  of  the 
HMite  muscle  is  ovorcome,  and  the  head 
.«n  fimnbly  round  on  the  affected  side, 
iitiiig  all  attempts  to  turn  it  into  its 
nral  position.  Sometimes  the  head  is 
nm  so  completely  round  as  to  make 
>ikoe  look  over  the  shoulders ;  at  others 
t  polled  backwards  and  downwards,  the 
n  res<ang  on  the  shoulder,  and  the 
nth  being  drawn  partially  open. 
FBALTMBirT. — ^As  no  amount  of  blister- 
^  leeohes,  or  external  application  can 
ar  eflbet  any  benefit  in  uus  complaint, 
management  must  at  once  be  put  into 

>  lian£  of  a  surgeon,  the  only  remedy 
Bg  in  the  performance  of  a  slight  opera- 
a. 

B^ormeriy  it  was  the  custom  to  divide 
aiversefy  the  fibres  of  the  contracted 
tide,  but  since  the  discovery  of  the 
sosMfnl  treatment  of  straHstntirS,  or 
tinting,  surgeons  merely  divide  the 
.fOQs  twig  that  supplies  the  affected 
isde,  and  ttiereby  produce  an  immediate 
tovation  of  the  head  to  its  proper 
Btioii,  the  antagonistic  mus(de  at  once 
iwingthe  head  round. 
BTECBOSIS.— A  surgical  term  for  the 
idiite  death  of  a  bone,  or  that  condition 
idi  follows  caries,  or  rottenness  (other- 
is  mortification  of  a  bone),  and  is  in 
n  looceeded  by  exfoliation. 
BTeorosis  seldom  takes  place  at  once 
!oagh  the  whole  extent  of  a  bone, 
Mnuly  attacking  a  part  only  at  a  time, 
e  bonea  most  subject  to  necrosis  arc 

>  Ubia  and  femur,  or  leg  and  thigh 
IB,  which  in  yoimg  scrofulous  subjects 
^  no  means  an  infrequent  case.  A 
it  of  the  bone  becoming  inflamed  and 
loiii^  causes  a  corr^ponding  inflam- 
ition  in  the  soft  tissues,  and  suppura- 
B  *«kea  place  in  the  parts  above,  result- 
f  m  nnnses,  or  the  formation  of  fistulous 
Mfn,  through  which,  after  a  longer 

thorier  time,  a  scale  of  dead  bone, 
led  an  tspfoliation,  eventually  finds  its 
y  to  the  surface,  and  is  discharged, 
or  which  the  thin  and  unhealthy  sup- 
ntkm,  common  during  the  process  of 
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separation  and  expulsion,  becomes  thick 
and  healthy,  and  the  passage  and  opening 
gradually  heals.  Sometime^  there  are 
three  or  four  of  such  fistulous  openings 
at  one  time  on  the  same  limb ;  at  others, 
the  healing  of  one  is  followed  in  succession 
by  the  formation  of  another,  till  the  whole 
length  of  the  bono  has  been  traversed. 

This  tedious  and  verv  serious  state  is 
generally  indicated  by  dull,  aching  pains 
m  the  Imib,  followed  by  swelling,  loss  of 
muscular  power,  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, and  eventually  an  incapacity 
for  all  progression. 

The  TBEATXBNT  consists  in  opening 
the  itbscesses  as  they  form  externally, 
making  an  aperture  sufficiently  deep  and 
long  to  admit  of  the  easy  discharge  of  the 
matter  formed,  and,  at  the  proper  time, 
of  the  escape  of  the  dead  fragments  of 
bone.  Anouier  object  attained  by  making 
a  free  opening  is  preventing  the  pus 
from  burrowing  under  the  muscles.  The 
nature  of  the  mischief  taking  place  at  the 
bone  can  always  be  detected,  whether  the 
abscess  has  burst  itself,  or  been  opened 
by  passing  a  probe  into  the  aperture, 
when,  if  it  is  a  case  of  necrosis,  the  probe 
will  pass  down  to  the  bone,  striking  on 
what  will  feel  like  a  rough,  hud  substance, 
a  sure  indication  that  the  bone  has  lost 
its  natural  smooth  aponeurosis,  or  fibrous 
covering.  The  medical  treatment  consists 
in  enjoining  rest  and  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion for  the  patient;  dressing  the  open- 
ings with  pilme  soaked  in  warm  water, 
or  warm  bran  poidtices ;  supporting  the 
strength  by  a  generous  diet,  with  stout 
or  wine  for  beverage,  and  quinine  mixtures, 
alternated  with  hydriodate  of  potass  and 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with  each,  as  a 
daily  drink,  every  six  hours.  When  the 
rest  is  disturbed,  either  morphia,  opium, 
or  laudanum,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  and  the  age  of  the  patient,  is  to 
be  given  as  a  composing  draught  or  pill 
each  night  an  hour  before  bedtime. 

NECTAR. —  A  grateful  effervescing 
beverage,  made  according  to  different 
receipts,  and  highly  esteemed  as^  an 
agreeable  cooling  drink  in  summer  time. 
One  form  of  preparation  is  to  macerate 
for  four  days,  in  two  eallons  of  boiling 
water,  half  a  pound  of  raisins  bruised, 
one  pound  of  lump  sugar,  two  lemons, 
and  the  peel  of  one  lemon;  the  whole  is 
then  to  be  stirred,  filtered,  and  bottied,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Nectar  makes  a  pleasant  beverage  for 
hot  or  feverish  invahds. 

NECTABINE.--A  delidouB  fruit,  of 
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the  JRosacea  order,  and  of  the    Peach 
family,  which  see. 

NEPENTHE.— An  old-feshioned  name 
for  an  opiate;  a  liquid  preparation  of 
opium,  mo8t  probably  laudanum. 

NEPHEL-SJ.  —  An  obsolete  surgical 
term  for  white  specks  on  the  eye;  an 
opacity  of  the  cornea:  also  used  to  ex- 
press the  white  semicircular  mark  on  the 
root  of  each  nail. 

NEPHRITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
Ejdneys,  which  see. 

NEPHROTOMY.  — The  operation  of 
cutting  into  the  kidney,  with  the  object  of 
remoymg  a  stone  or  ^culus  too  large  to 
be  passed  along  the  ureter  into  the 
bladder.  Such  an  operation  was  probably 
never  performed;  the  old  surgeons,  who 
employed  the  above  phrase,  now  obsolete, 
in  all  likelihood  implied  by  it  the  perform- 
ance of  the  high  operation  for  stone. 

NEEOLI. — An  elegant  perfume,  ex- 
tracted firom  the  flowers  of  a  pecidiar 
orange,  small  in  size,  but  very  aromatic, 
a  native  of  Italy.  Neroli  is  an  essential 
oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  orange 
blossoms,  and  far  superior  to  the  pungent 
article  known  as  the  oil  of  orange  peel 
{oleum  aurantii),  and  too  frequently  i>ub- 
stituted  for  this  delicate  perfume. 

NERVES,  THE.— Nerves  are  small 
white  cords,  from  the  size  of  a  crow's 
quill  to  that  of  the  finest  filament  of  hair; 
each  nerve  consists  of  a  bundle  of  minute 
threads  or  fibres,  bound  fii-mly  together, 
and  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  each  being 
distinct  through  its  entire  course,  and 
terminating  in  the  part  or  parts  to  which 
it  is  distributed,  either  by  a  free  iso- 
lated extremity,  or  by  a  loop  between 
every  two  fibres,  or  else  by  a  close  union 
(inosculation)  of  many  twigs,  forming  a 
network  of  gossamer-looking  fibres,  hke 
the  arrangement  of  the  bloodyessels.  To 
give  a  popular  idea  of  this  important 
subject,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  describe 
what  is  meant  by  the  nervous  system, 
or,  as  anatomists  denominate  it,  the 
CBBEBBo- SPINAL  AXIS;  for  merely  to 
give  the  names  and  uses  of  the  nerves, 
without  explaining  from  whence  they 
derive  their  source  or  origin,  would  be  to 
omit  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
subject. 

Ihe  power  by  which  we  are  made 
conscious  of  all  our  senses, — that  enables 
us  to  see,  taste,  and  feel,  to  run,  walk, 
or  perform  any  action,  however  violent 
or  trifling,— that  sets  the  pendulum  of 
life  in  motion,  makes  the  heart  beat,  the 
luDgs  expand,  the  chest  rise  and  fiUl,  and 


finally  convej^s  sensation  to  every  pirt  ol 
the  body, — is  denominated  the  nerroos 
system,  and  consists  of  two  parts— tht 
brain,  and  the  spinal  marrow,  in  zeali^, 
however,  there  is  but  one  organ,  wki^ 
may  be  likened  to  a  tall,  straight  tre^ 
witn  a  large  expanding  head  or  tq»:  the 
stem  of  the  imaginary  tree  repiesentg  tk 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  top  the  teain. 
The  brain,  as  the  organ  of  the  mind,  ii 
the  immediate  source  of  volition,  and  tht 
part  to  which  all  impressions  on  the  nerw 
of  sensation  are  ultimately  referred.  The 
spinal  marrow,  on  the  other  hand,  Usa§ 
a  mere  continuation  of  the  central  bsM 
of  the  brain,  is  the  immediate  origin  of 
nearly  all  the  nerves,  both  of  sensation 
and  volition ;  both  together  forming  the 
joint  source  from  whic^  all  the  nerves  d 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  arise,  and 
from  which  the  mandates  of  the  will  an 
sent  forth,  and  to  which  the  intelligenee 
of  the  senses  is  conveyed.  Modem 
anatomists  deny  that  any  nerves  whaterff 
arise  from,  the  brain, — though  for  penqpi^ 
cuity,  and  the  facility  of  teaching,  one  set 
of  nerves  are  still  (^led  the  cerebral  a 
encephalic  system  of  nerves, — ^but,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  that  ever^  set  of  nerves 
takes  its  origin  from  the  spmal  cord.  It 
will  be  necessanr,  in  this  place,  to  obserrs 
that  the  spinal  marrow  consists  of  two 
equal  halves,  each  half  being  composed 
of  three  columns  of  medullary  matter, 
named,  according  to  their  situatiixii 
anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  columos: 
it  is  from  these  three  rolls  or  pillars  d 
medullary  matter — as  at  the  heae  of  the 
brain  they  assume  that  shape,  and  pre* 
serve  it  till  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
spine — that  in  reali^  every  set  of  nerres 
in  the  body  takes  its  origin,  the  prope:^ 
of  each  class  depending  on  the  ooluoB 
from  which  it  rises :  thus  the  gnteriof^ 
front  column  gives  origin  to  the  MOinM 
nerves,  or  nerves  of  motion,  the  mestf 
by  which  the  various  muscles  of  the  body 
receive  their  power  of  action;  firom  thejW* 
terior  column  arise  the  SEirsivic  nerves, 
or  nerves  of  sensation ;  and  firom  the  ^ 
ral  column  we  derive  the  BBSPiRAioil 
or  nerves  of  respiration;  while  ft®"? 
union  of  the  nerves  of  the  antew>'  •"*" 
posterior  columns  we  obtwn  ^^.5 
called  the  regular  porves,  or  those  whi» 
at  the  same  time  supply  motific  and  eenflw 
power  to  the  muscles  of  the  body* 

The  first  thirteen  pairs  of  neafve§-*f 
every  nerve  has  a  fellow — rising  ficoin  wj 
commencement  of  the  spinal  cord,  eith* 
take  Uieir  origin  within  the  8kull,or«Dtert» 
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ig  from  tlie  braio,  Bod  thon 


'Oa  ^nlL  the  I 


■ICfbrtJinrieapecdTeoTguu:    into  thonriring&i 
I  totm,  ImnrTer,  u  ths  ipinil  murmr    from  the  spiiuQ  D 

'*'         lied  b^ond  the  bousda    aadspinftL    Tbe  firtt  are  Gomprised  in  the 

B  begin  U>  rise  on    thirteen  pairs  of  nerres  of  which  wb  haxe 

in  Bt  tegulu  and  alreidj  spoken,  sad  whose  names  and 
I,  that  is,  at  ererj  joint  of  niimben  will  be  found  in  the  first  three 
s  spma.  To  rspeat,  there  are  three  dis-  columns  of  the  opposite  table. 
wAiiuU  of  nerres, — those  which  preside  The  anneied  nut  ihows  a  profile  riew  of 
^  and  ganm  ths  action  of  the  moecles,  the  brHin,  and  the  eommencement  of  tho 
hd  ths  meiyie,  or  nerreB  of  motion ;  spinal  cord,  with  the  roots,  or  relatiTe 
saa  br  whkh  we  are  made  ienaible  of  Bituationi  of  the  thirteen  pairs,  or  cerebral 
tanoaloltjeoU,  the  muf^'i  or  nerres  of  uerree,  as  tbe?  are  sometimes  called. 
SMlifiii,  and  tJiose  which  eorry  on  the 
t^mportant  liuiction  of  breathing,  the 
ipiratorjf,  or  nBrrea  of  tespiratton.  As 
■I  as  ths  spinal  eord  has  left  tba  skull, 
•  nerrsa  nsing  thnn  the  anterior  and 
fierioT  oolumns  cf  the  oord  (one  on  each 
It)  mute,  and  land  ofT  nerres  pomsMJng 
e  fmiftiitj  ol  each  oolunm,  or  moUfic 
d  aensiBo  powers  i  bj  this  umpliBcation 

~ mnent,  fme  nerre,   wheljier  a 

■  filament,  supplies  the  muscle 
wmcn  jt  is  sent  both  with  feeling  and 
otion.  This  arrangement  will  be  better 
■dsntood  bj  peruBing  the  following 
Us.     Borne  anatomiatsditide  the  uerrea 

SlBTBS   or   THE   SPISIX  VtiStOV. 

Anterior  Column,  or  Motifie. 
Pair. 

3  Motors  of  the  eje.  j 

4  Fathelda  „ 
6  AbductoTi  „ 
9  LingusL 

Posterior  Column,  or  Smaific. 
Pair. 

1  OlToctoTT,  smc^. 

2  Optic,  Bight. 
6  Tri&cial. 
8  Auditory,  bearing. 

la  Hypogloaaal,  taste. 
iMtatl  Cdumn,  or  Setplralory. 


A  branch  of  the  filth  pair. 
7  Facial. 

10  Pneann. 

11  Spinal,  a 
Intercostal,  het«een  the  ribs. 
Phrenic,  Dudriff. 

Anterior  bihI  Posterior  ColumnB,  or 
Btgnlar  or  Xixid  JTenwi. 

It  Bnb-occipital,  iensaUon  and  motion. 

T  Cerrical,  neck  nerres. 
llD<ma1,bsek       „ 

B  lAonbar,  loins     „ 

«  Baanl,  hips         „ 


A.  Cersbnnn.  D.  Cerebellnm.  C.  Arbor 
Tits.  DicdE.  HednUanbloag^la.  F,H, 
and  I,  The  op^  nene,  Srd,  4th.  aad  tth 
piinoriiBrTea.  Q.Theejt,  I.TheCHiial, 
or  7lb.  K.  The  auditorj,  or  Bth  omit.  L. 
The  lingual,  or  gch.  U,  H,  O,  t.  and  B. 
The  lOlli,  nth,  12tb,  and   13lb  pairs  of 

By  Uiis  adminble  system  of  the  distri- 
bution of  nerrous  power,  provision  is  made 
for  motion,  sensation,  and  respinitian. 
There  is  jet,  however,  another  set  of  organB, 
hardlj  less  important  than  tbl  heart  and 
lungs,  yet  to  be  provided ;  namely,  alt  the 
organs  of  digOBtion,  secretion,  eicretiou, 

^  .     .•         -.  .       choftbeae 


aim  reproduction.  To  supply  each  of 
complicated  but  opposite  structureB 
nervous  vigour  to  perform  their  several 
functions,  a  new  lyatem  was  necessary;  and 
this  anatomiBtB  have  eatled  the  ganglionic 
syatam,  andpbysioIagiBls,tbe  system  of  Bii- 
TBiTIOs.  ThiBadditionalorderofnervesis 
formed  by  branchea  of  tbe  pneumo-j^tri<^ 
or  eleventh  pur,  which,  uniting  with  cer- 
tain ganalia  (nervous  glands  or  knots) 
in  the  head,  descend  along  tbe  neck, 
forming  a  union,  as  they  proceed,  with  a 
ganghon  formed  on  every  set  of  nerves 
given  off  from  the  spinal  cjlumn  a)o:ig  the 
neck,  back,  and  knns,  till  the  termination 
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of  the  column  below  the  sacrum;  this 
double  chfdn  of  nerves  and  ganglia  inter- 
laces from  both  sides  of  the  spine,  forming 
a  complete  network  of  knotted  nerves,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  great  sympathetic 
is  sometimes  given.  At  different  parts  of 
its  course,  this  ganglionic  system  sends  off 
a  web  of  delicate  nerves  to  each  organ 
enjoountered :  these  smaller  congeries  of 
nerves  are  ceJled  plexuses,  and  are  named 
the  renal,  hepatic,  lumbar,  sacral,  &c.,  ac- 
cording  to  the  part  each  one  supplies 
with  nervous  power;  the  last-named  plextis 
sending  branches  to  the  rectum,  uterus, 
vagina,  bladder,  pubes,  and  to  both  the 
gluteal  and  sciatic  regions ;  in  fact,  to  all 
uie  parts  within  the  pelvis. 

M^EVOtJS  DISOBDEES,  OB  NER- 
VOUSNESS. —  The  diseases  which 
properly  appertain  to  the  term  nervous 
will  be  found  elsewhere,  under  their 
proper  heads  of  Hysteria,  Epilepsy, 
PaJusy,  and  some  others.  But  that  there 
are  conditions  of  the  body,  in  certain 
constitutions  and  temperaments,  where, 
from  great  physical  relaxation,  the  whole 
nervous  system  becomes  pretematurally 
excited,  and  the  individual  suffers  great 
trepidation  and  alarm,  often  from  the 
most  trivial  cause,  no  medical  man  will 
deny ;  and  though  such  a  state  of  bodily 
agitation  or  depression  does  not  amount 
to  an  actual  disiease,  its  consequences  are 
sufficiently  urgent  to  demand  professional 
attention ;  when,  in  most  instances,  they 
will  be  found  to  depend  on  some  deep- 
seated  cause,  and  that  cause  must  be 
first  removed  before  any  permanent  aid 
can  be  rendered. 

The  low,  nervous  condition  into  which 
persons  occasionally  fall  after  a  long 
illness,  or  without  any  assignable  disease, 
can  only  be  overcome  by  constant  attention 
to  the  bowels,  chanee  of  air  and  scene, 
by  exercise  (especially  on  horseback),  by 
a  strict  attention  to  the  diet,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  Bath,  Cheltenham,  or  Timbridge 
waters.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  nature  that 
hydropathy  has  often  been  beneficially 
employed.  For  the  medical  means  proper 
for  such  cases,  see  Yafoubb,  and  Hts- 

TEBIA. 

NETTLE.— This  pest  of  the  farmer, 
and  universal  occupant  of  barren  ground, 
the  XTrtica  dioica,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  description.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  nettle  plant,  and  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  Natural  order  TJrti' 
caeetB, 

The  nettle,  tibough  now  excluded  from 
the  Phaxmacopceia,  was  formerly  in  high 


repute  as  an  antiscorbutio^  diuretic,  and 
emmenagogue^  and  mig^t  stiU  bs  used 
with  great  advantage^  especially  for  thi 
first-named  purpose.  Q^ie  mode  of  em> 
ploving  it  is,  after  collecting  theyoungert 
ana  tenderest  leaves  find  shoots,  and 
cleaning  by  fr^uent  washings,  to  boi 
them  slowly  for  tw^ity  minutes,  sfcniBtng 
off  the  liquor,  and  when  cold  ti^inc  a  ci^ 
f ul  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Or  thi^ 
may  be  made  into  a  kind  dt  pottas«^  I7 
merely  covering  the  well-wauied  leaTai 
with  water,  and  simmering  them  in  a 
closed  saucepan  till  p^ectfy  teyider,  and 
then  eating  them  with  a  little  salt,  buttOt 
and  pepper,  like  spinacJi  and  tumip-topi* 
Such^  a  dish  taken  daily  for  a  we^  or 
fortnight,  vdth  or  without  the  doooctiai 
advised  above,  will  be  found  to  aotvoy 
signally  in  most  cases  of  obstinate  akia 
disease,  scorbutic  eruptions,  or  the  Hvid 
spots  and  swollen  limbs  in  scurvy. 

Sometimes  nettles  are  used  extemiUyi 
as  a  stimulant  or  counter-irritant,  in  caM 
of  paralvsis  of  the  limbs,  the  part  beinff 
gently  filliped  with  a  bunch  of  nettles,  tu 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation  is  indooed 
on  the  skin.  The  acute  smarting  caused 
by  the  sting  of  nettles  is  owizur  to  die 
acrid  alkaline  juice  of  the  plant  irritating 
the  true  skin,  on  which  it  is  ejected  in 
minute  particles  from  the  points  or 
spicules  of  the  leaves.  A  little  vinegar,  t 
solution  of  soda  in  water,  or  the  extract 
of  lead,  will  neiEtralize  the  acid  of  tbe 
poison,  and  always  afford  relief  from  the 
sting  of  nettles;  it  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  popular  remedj  of  the  dock-leaf 
effects  a  cure,  the  alkalme  moistare  intbe 
under  part  of  the  leaf  neutralizing  tiie 
acidity  of  the  fluid  emitted. 

NETTLE  HASH,  OB  UETICAEIA.- 
A  peculiar  eruption  on  the  skin  "^^^ 
distinguished  from  all  other  emptiveoom' 
plaints  b^  the  hardness  of  the  pimply 
and  the  mtolerable  itching  that  attendi 
its  appearance. 

The  CAUSE  of  this  distreflsing  affeetMB 
can  always  be  traced  to  the  ]jresenee  m 
the  stomach  of  some  indigestible,  erndej 
or  irritating  kind  of  food,  especially  dw* 
fish,  such  as  shrimps,  lobsters,  and  m^^^*^ 
mushrooms,  honey;  and  in  in&oto  is 
the  impoverished  or  disord««d  oonfib« 
of  the  mother's  milk-  The  disease  dariwa 
its  name  from  the  similarity  of  the^  nA 
to  that  eruption  produced  on  the  akin  I7 
the  sting  of  netties. 

Symptoms. — Nettie  rash  is  ehanctK*- 
ized  by  the  sudden,  often  instantaneon^ 
appearance  on  the  cuticle  d  a  crop  w 
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■tn  luurd  pimples,  without  heads,  per- 
bodhf  lolid,  ndne  in  patches  or  weals,  as 
if  toe  jMurt  had  oeen  lashed  with  a  whip. 
Sometmiea  the  eruption  continues  in  the 
na  place  for  hours,  but  most  frequently 
t  dmppears  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as 
^tfodtj  aa  it  arose,  mailing  its  appearance 
nsomeotfaerpart  of thebody.  Therash 
fjBoanJOj  disappears  in  the  daytime,  and 
vtnnis  towaros  evening,  now  showing  on 
he  ann,  presently  on  the  chest,  and  again 
letwsen  the  shoulders;  in  tins  manner 
Aen  6on tinning  for  several  days,  or  even 
reeics;  it  finally  disappears  hjdesquama' 
ip%  or  the  scalmg  off  of  the  cuticle.  The 
Ifl^teBt  irritation  of  the  skin  from  pres- 
ne  or  scratching  will  cause  an  imme- 
fata  eruption  on  the  part,  with  the 
teeompanying  itching,  which  in  every 
Mkanee  of  its  coming  out  is  one  of  its 
■ost  trying  symptoms. 

13ie  TBHATMENT  is  rcmaricably  simple, 
ad  may  be  described  as  embraced  in  the 
■king  of  a  4-gTain  blue  pill  at  bedtime, 
tad  a  black  draught  in  the  morning,  for 
tt  idult ;  or  instead  of  the  last,  hidf  an 
mioe  of  Epsom,  and  the  same  quantity 
t  tasteless  salts  (phosphate  of  soda)  in  a 
tnobler  of  cold  water.  For  infants,  if  the 
■odier  is  not  disposed  to  correct  her  milk 
by  a  £bw  doses  of  aperient  medicine,  one 
X  the  following  powders  may  be  given  to 
I  child  of  eighteen  months,  and  half  a 
powder  to  one  of  six,  nine,  or  ten  months 
aiUL    Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  soda  .    .    9  grains. 

Grey  powder  ....  12  grains. 

Magnesia 1  drachm. 

IGx,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to 
be  given  every  morning  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a  little  syrup,  mixed  in  a  spoon. 

Settle  rash  sometnnes  assumes  a  chronic 
fiiBn,  when  a  Plummer's  pill  should  be 
gireo  nightly  for  a  fbw  times,  with  half  a 
vineglassful  of  the  decoction  of  serpenta> 
tia,  and  10  drops  of  diluted  nitric  acid, 
wee  times  a  day. 

KEUBALGIA,  OB ITEEVOUS  PAIN. 
-j-Ihe  ^reat  distinctive  feature  of  this 
OMase  IS  the  acuteness  of  the  pain  which 
■ttends  it;  pain,  however,  is  a  symptom 
jf-tll  acute  diseases,  as  well  as  being  a 
ypotiye  Vme  of  all  nervous  affections. 
osiDalgia  may  attack  any  of  the  nerves 
■  eommon  sensation,  or  even  those  of 
l^pDuc  life ;  the  disease  is  also  cither  idio- 
mic  ori^ymptomatic.  The  most  familiar 
ncms  of  idiopathic,  or  spontaneous  neu- 
llgia,  are  tic-douloureux,  sciatica,  and 
ynftaclie,  each  of  which  will  be  con- 
idflced  in  its  proper  place.    The  host  ex- 
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amples  of  synmtomatic  neuralgia  are  the 
acute  pains  felt  in  the  right  snoulder  in 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  in  the  arms  in 
angina  pectoris  and  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  the  pains  felt  in  the  stomach  and  other 
organs  when  affected  by  acute  disease. 
The  pain  in  neuralgia  can  always  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  that  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  pain,  especially  from  muscular 
pains,  by  being  neitlier  augmented  by 
motion  nor  relieved  hy  rest,  and  bjr  being 
unaffected  by  pressure,-— unless,  incfeed,  in- 
flammation should  exist  at  the  same  tune. 

NEUEALQIA  PACIEI,  oe  TIC 
DOULOUBEUX,  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  these  affections  of  the  nerves, 
while  its  modem  system  of  treatment 
may  be  regarded  as  we  key  to  the  method 
of  cure  adopted  in  all  the  forms  of  neu- 
ral^.   See  Tic-DouLOUfiEUZ. 

The  special  nerves  of  sensation,  or  the 
nerves  (n  the  senses,  are,  like  the  nerves  of 
common  6ensation,talso  liable  to  disease, 
resulting  in  paralysis,  and  loss  of  their 
perception  or  sense ;  thus,  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve,  or  deprivation  of  sight,  is 
called  amaurosis;  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
or  deprivation  of  smell,  is  denominated 
anosmia  ;  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  loss  of 
hearing,  cophosis  ;  of  the  gustatory  nerve, 
or  the  K)ss  of  taste,  ageustia  ;  and  a  general 
loss  of  sensation,  or  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated a  deprivation  of  touch  or  feeling, 
receives  the  name  of  an<BstKe8Mi„ 

N£UBILEMMA.--The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  external  investure  or 
sheath  of  the  nerves. 

NEUEOLOaY.  —  The  history,  ana- 
tomical and  physiological,  of  the  whole 
nervous  system;  or  a  discourse  on  the 
nerves,  as  osteology  is  on  the  bones  of  the 
body. 

NEUEOTICS.— A  class  of  medicines 
to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  nerves. 

NEUEOTOMY.  —  The  operation  of 
dividing  a  nerve,  as  performed  in  oases  of 
squinting  and  wry-neck. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.— AJl  the  saline 
salts  are  so  denominated,  when  neither 
the  base  nor  acid  of  their  composition  can 
be  discovered,  the  one  bein^  so  completely 
merged  in  the  other  as  to  yield  a  perfectly 
neutral  product.  Neutralization  is  the 
making  neutral  of  any  acid  substance,  by 
the  addition  of  an  alkali,  till  effervescence 
ceases,  or  by  pouring  acid  on  an  alkali. 
For  an  example  see  Mihdebebus, 
Spisits  op 

NICOTIANA.— The  botanical  name  of 
the  tobacco  plant,  of  which  there  are 
sevend  varieties,  such  as  the  Ntootuma 
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_ 1   (EiiElish),   and   the 

Nimtiana  tabacuvt  (the  Virgfima,  or  flneit 
epeciea).    See  Tobacco. 

NICOTIAHIHA,— A  concrete  »olid  oU 
obtained  trom  the  tobscco,  poaaeuing  all 
tho  active  prmciple  of  tb^  pUnt^  but 
«itrflinelT  powerml  and  diingeTt>iu. 

NICOtIHE.— A  peculiar  prinnplo  ei- 
tracted  from  the  toba<xo  leaf. 

NICTITATIOM.— Winking;  an  affec 
tion  of  the  ejeltdB.  See  Wiseibo.— 
Mendrana  nidtant :  The  luembnue  with 
whieh  eagle*  and  eome  other  birds  are 
fiinuahed,  by  drawing  which,  lilce  a  hood, 
orm  the  ejea,  Che;  are  toableii  to  look 
directlj  at  the  sun, 

KIGHT  BLINDNESS.— A  diseaHi  to 
which  peraonB  in  certain  latitudes  are 
subject,  from  long  exposure  to  the  intense 
glare  of  a  tropical  buh,  particulBjly  when 
reflected  from  a  while  or  aand;  BOil.  Tho 
disease  is  cbaracteriEcd  b;  a  gradual  dim- 
ceas  of  liiion  aa  erenicg  approaches, 
which  usually  terminates  in  total  loas  of 
ugbt  during  the  hours  of  the  nigbt,  no 
light  but  that  of  the  BUD  aSbrding  the 
proper  stimulus  to  ^ion.  The  disease  is 
a  species  of  paralysis  of  tho  optic  nerve,  a 
kind  of  amaurosie,  and  can  only  be  re- 
lievad  in  the  earliest  stage  by  a  change  of 
■ituation,  and  a  course  of  carefully  given 
tooici,  sea  balhisg,  with  local  irritation 
~*  ~~  necessaiT,  and  the  avoidance  of 
;    sunlight,    unlesa   the   eyes   are 


guan^' 


a  appertaining  to  the  Kick  Boom 
(which  aec),  the  night  Hght  or  lamp  ja 
one  of  the  moat  imaortant,  certainly 
moat  necetaary,  not  only  as  aflbrding  an 
immediate  source  of  greater  light  when 
required,  but,  wliat  is  of  far  more  coneo- 
qnence,  supping  a  certain  amount  of  hot 
water  in  readiness  for  any  emergency ;  or 
keeping  food  for  infants,  gruel,  soups,  or 
articlea  for  invalida,  always  hot,  or  capable 
of  being  made  ao.  Aa  we  esfeem  night 
lights  much  more  in  respect  to  their 
cajiabililiea  of  sfiordiDg  hot  water,  tea, 
stimulants,  and  warm  Ibod,  than  aa  mere 
flamca  at  nhieh  to  light  a  candle,  we  shall 
divide  Cheae  moat  neceaaary  articlea  into 
four  kinda,— lat,  the  table  hght;  2nd, 
n  night  light;  3rd,  thoEtna;  and 


4th, 


™hTn^l< 
Thb  Tabli  Lii 


ip. 


—Of  this  light  there 


atom  of  rush  protruded  through  a  itcai 
wafer,  to  an  inch  eirele  of  eompoaite 
epcrmaoeti  candle  floated  in  water,    ', 


table  lights  tLe  neat  Uttle  a^Ot 
ed  in  our  aidC'Cnt,  has  a  nk, 

admitted  by  a  metaUic  tube  into  a  ^M^ 

voir    of   camphine,    and 

always  givea  a  sufficient 

Ugh^    when    placed    on 

the  mantelpiece,  to  show 

the  relative  situation   of 

things  in  the  room,  and  to 

be  iQwaya  a  eonvenieut 

centre  at  which  to  obtain 

a   broader    flame  when 

oeoeesary.    A  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  lamp  in 

respect  of  economv  is,  that 

were,     for     twenh-fbur 

hours,  at  a  cost  of  leas  than      ..,.__, 

The  second,  or  CoxuokNiobt  Liai^  : 
may  consist  of  a  rushhght  or  a  csndle,  ' 
surrounded  by  a  high  shade  nrfimltd 
with  holes,  and  orertopping  the  cmdl) 
aod  flame.  This  apparatus  is  uiiuUy 
placed  on  tlie  ground,  oi  in  a  wub- 
handbaain,  and  is  merely  kept  for  (he  coi- 
vcnience  of  affording  a  larger  light  to 
nervous  people  when  disturbed  at  night- 
It. may,  however,  be  easily  oc 
a  portable  grate  for  all  the  nr 

of  heating  water,  by  afi „  _  . 

I  into  tbe  rim  at  the  top,  by  wbi^ 


,n  one  penny. 


I,  if  nearly  filled  with  hot  v— 
going  to  bed,  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  bii£4 
water  may  be  insured  ttirough  the  wfc* 
night,  fbr  the  purpose  of  lea,  hot  bunij- 
ai3-water,orforpoulticoi;  anoiair^" 


rooms,  and  yet  who  may  reqoue  coffis  » 
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t  Btimuluit  Id  tbe  night.  To  luch 
-»nd  this  m»y  embrntB  iJiB  pene- 
ic— where  on  uneipecCcd  india- 

■nddenlj  calls  for  hot  waler  in 
t,  the  ElB*,  or  third  rorm  of  nigHt 
.  tL  very  quiet  and  useful  on*, 
fwratua,  made  either  of  tin  or 
DuiBCe  of  a  coniOHl-ihaped  reesel, 
id,  attached  b;  its  apex  to  B  me- 
wer  on  ■  etajicl.  The  water,  gruol, 
,  01  whateior  the  article  maj  be,  is 
>  the  veMcl,  the  lid  affiled,  and 
teaapooofula  of  apirili  of  wine 
into  the  laucer ;  the  spirit  ia  then 
-Ji  a  match,  when  a  ftame  ii 
eticirclea  the  veuel  on  all 
n  the  gpace  of  two,  three,  oi 

(according  to  the  amount  of  Hoid 
ated),  is  boUing  hot.  Caro  moat 
1  onlj  to  put  the  amonnt  ot  spi-' 
1  for  each   time  in   the  aaue< 


The  firarth  Tariety  of  Nioht  Lamp  >* 
o  the  parent  of  a  joung  familj  tho  moat 
iseful  of  all,  and  an  inraluable  asaiatant 
'  o  has  to  rear  her  child 


bu  not  been  conaumed 

«  boila,  the  flame 
oat  before  remoTing  the  lid  i 


rpouj 


tthe 

lore  apirit  ahould  be  required  to 
Jka  temperature  desired,  ear^  mvtt 
A  never  to  add  mora  apirit  to  Iho 
tUi  thtjirat  hta  ' 


Into  fhii  ia  fitted  a  lop  containing  a  re- 
servoir, with  a  white  ciucker;  pan,  capable 
of  holdins  half  a  pint  of  fluid ;  a  japan- 
ped  tin  lid,  to  cover  the  pan  and  retain  the 
heat,  completing  the  whole. 

The  hollow  tube  ia  first  to  ba  filled  with 
water ;  a  rush  candle,  lighted,  ia  then  to  he 
dropped  into  the  tube,  where  it  fioata,  with 
the  dams  a  triflo  above  water ;  the  top  is 
thenput  on,  ■  amaU  quantity  of  water 
poured  into  the  reserfoir,  the  cMld'a  cold 
toad  placed  ia  the  paa  and  put  into  the 
water,  and  the  lid  fitted  on  the  lop.  Aa  the 
enndleisconsumed  it  gradually  rises,  so  that 
acoOBlAnt  flame  ia  kept  under  the  reservoir, 
which,  -without  boiling,  keeps  the  water  in 
it  always  at  a  eonaiderable  heat,  melting 
and  warming  the  food,  so  that  when  it  is 
required  for  the  infant,  all  the  mother  has 
to  do  ia  to  remove  the  pan  from  the  water, 
break  tho  food  with  a  spoon,  and  add  the 
cold  milk,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  to  a 
proper  temperature,  when,  according  to 
the  ago,  sba  can  eichei  jixu  \^  iuUi  ^ 
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&eding-1}ottle,  or  giTS  it  Uie  child  vitli  s 
■poon.      Bee  ¥ooji,  Ikfuiib;  BBiBaiBa- 

SIOHTMAKE.— A  diatempered  atate 
of  the  mind,  induced  b;  indi^tiou,  or  the 
presance  in  the  stomacb  of  tome  crude  and 
DpprEMiTS  subsUnco,  irluch,  acting  bj 
pressure  or  irritation  on  tlie  nerru  of  that 
or^an,  causei  those  unpleasant  and  oftei 
foj^htfu]  dreanii  that,  for  tha  time  thej 

Uie  diflturbed  aleeper.      The  Bjmptoi 
bowever  disaimilBT  and  aggravated,  oft 
diatuibei  of  our  nocturiul  rest  are  too 
wellandenloodtorequiro  description  J  and 
aa  it  moat  frequently  arises  from  disteu- 
sion  of  the  stomach 


organ. 


the  I 


tnent  can  onlj  be  pieTeotiTe,  aa  far  as 
avoiding  the  causes  which  induce 
hearty  or  indigestibie  suppers,  taten 
ahwt  a  time  before  going  to  bed :  bi 
the  bniu  and  csrtam  Bjmpsthetic  m 
■re  affected  b;  what  has  been  taken, 
are  Hiereby  made  the  immediate  cau: 


n  the  forra  of  a  little  ss 


e,  brandj. 


^  TB,  etther  pre- 

,  ir  racy  materiallj  modify,  an  attack 
of  tbe  nightmare.  Sometimes  this  dis- 
tressing visitor  of  Qie  sleeper  proceeds 
bom  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow,  from 
lying  on  1^  back  in  a  cramped,  uneasy 

Cition ;  in  suab  cases  the  person  should 
careful  not  to  &11  asleep  on  his  back  or 
in  a  huddled  or  constrained  attitude. 

BIQHTSHADE,  DEADLY,  —  The 
plant  called  the  Atrapa  belladonna,  or  the 
"fair  lady,"  a  naico^o  and  poisonous 
plant,  already  folly  desoribed  under  ita 
general  name  of  Belladonna,  which  see. 

IJIGillTES  088IUM— A  kind  of 
caries  or  rottennesa  of  the  bones,  in  which 
the  diseased  part  becomes  blai^ :  a  blaok- 
nesB  of  the  bones. 

KIPPLE.— A  delicate  erectile  tissue 
peculiar  to  the  breast,  forming  the  external 
duct  or  outlet  of  the  mamman  f^ands, 
and  situated  in  Ibe  centra  of  a  dark 
lound  diso,  called  in  man  the  areola, 
fiom  which  it  projects  in  the  form  of  a 
■mall  trnneated  cone.  This  delicate  little 
organ  undergoes  several  changes  in  the 
bmale,  sympathiiing  in  sbateyei  affects 
the  ulenu.  Up  to  the  age  of  puberty  ia 
the  female,  the  nipple  remains  in  the  small 


in  men ;  but  with  the  fitit  gatauiaBial  dit- 
chatige,  and  tbeeula^ement  of  tbs  boson, 
the  nipple  aeaumas  laicv  *"""""^  1» 
cornea  more  prominent  and  the  iieoa  a 
few  shades  darker  ■nd  larger.  Um 
changes  become  still  more  endsnb  ftm 
about  the  second  month  of  pmcntBe;  tf 
to  the  birth  of  the  child;  tlwiupnIethB 
becomes  larger  and  ftiller,  the  arebla  naA 
broader  and  of  a  puiple  doIooTj  sad  nast 
iagly  Btudded  with  minale  popiilo,  a 
pimplea,  while  both  tiie  areola  and  Iks 
nipple,  if  examined  doaelv,  appei 


or  Alii  of  little  oella.    . 


ihliBe^lia 


charge,  coradde_ __ 

accompanies  the  enlargementof  the  o^o'a 
On  this  acoonnt,  the  eimdilioB  of  W 
ipple  is  reganled  M  one  of  the  tigiit 
regnancy, 

'Oiougb  the  nipple  alwap  enlsifN 
jring  pregnancy,  It  sometimea  h^ipas 
.  lat  it  does  not  pnmerly  rise  or  atsal 
fairly  out  from  the  breast :  sometiB^ 
■gun,  it  never  ^ipeais  abore  tbs  1ml 
of  the  surrounding  cuticle;  in  latt 
cases  being  held  down  by  a  fold  of  oioa- 
brane  called  a  fi'tnumy  or  bridle.  ^M 
ibatruotioD  has  to  bo  broken  or  overcom 
ither  by  the  mouth  of  the  unrteer  ll» 
breast-pump,  before  the  child  can  bePtit 
to  the  breast,  for  the  infant  has  seUoii 
itrcngth  (o  effect  i^  eapMiallf  should  bod 
lipplea  be  retracted.  Sometimes  the  psis 
of  drawing  out  the  nipple  is  so  severe,  tlut 
the  attempt  has  to  be  relinqniibeii  u 
impracticable,  and  the  mother,  ia  (oik- 
quencs,  has  to  rear  hn  in&nt  by  hani 

If  the  nipples  coQQOt  be  brought  satlor 
the  first  child,  it  is  saldora  that  eitb«  i" 
r  both  can  be  ma3e  aerviceabls  sAC' 
rards,  though  the  ■ttetnpt  thouM  be  nt^ 
after  eaob  confinemoat. 

Mothers  often  suffer  most  acutelv  frm 
what  are  called  sore  nipples,  the  hpi  u 
the  giiiw  of  the  infiuit  csuanf 


excessive  pam  e 


of  the  nipples,  is  by  far  the  moit  fteq"^" 
injury  to  which  this  organ  (9  nibiecli«™ 
tlUB  painful  stale  is  almost  uIwd.vs  nmM 
by  themother'sownnegleoti  liint, bjiul' 
ine  into  the  mistake  that  evi?rj  time  U" 
infant  cries  it  wanta  the  bres-it,  aai  B 
putting  the  nipple  in  ita  feverish  hkbUi 
five  or  six  times  an  hour,  inateadef  linV 
it  a  few  spoonfuls  of  wat«^  oi  ■  (EM* 
magnesia  or  manna ;  and  secondly,  &<■ 
the  gresit  mistake  of  vvxtda  of  m 
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hth  thb  vipplb  wet  with 
ld's  bajjyjl.     Were   suckling 

0  take  the  precaution  to  dry  the 
icon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the 
aouth,  and  at  the  saine  time 
e  the  breasts  alternately,  sore 
raid  be  very  rare  sources  of  dis- 
to  either  mothers  or  nurses, 
iepin^  the  nipple  always  dry,  it 
>m  time  to  time  be  dusted  with 
rder,  and  on  the  first  show  of 
B,  that  nipple  should  have  as 
;  as  possible,  bathing  it  with  a 
tion  of  white  yitriol,  in  the  pro- 

'  2  grains  to  the  ounce  of  rose 
ingit  thoroughly,  and  then  using 
powder.  To  prevent  the  loss  of 
ny  injury  to  the  breast  from  the 
of  the  gland,  it  will  be  neces- 
the  mower  to  wear  a  shield, 
rhich  the  child  may  draw  the 
ihout  touching  or  wetting  the 
Dhese  shields  are  either  thin 
x>zwood,  on  which  a  prepared 
>unted,  or  else  they  are  made  of 

1  a  socket,  on  which  an  Indian 
)ple  is  made  to  fix  firmly,  while 
lotion  in  all  directions :  the  fol- 
t  gives  an  illustration  of  this 
tector. 


!  SHIELD,  AHD  ABTIFICIAl 
IflPPLB. 

hield.    B.  Indian  rubber  nipple. 

TE. — The  name  of  an  order  of 
•osed  of  nitric  acid,  and  a  me- 
iline,  or  earthy  base,  as  the 
silver  (lunar  caustic),  nitrate 
i,  nitrate  of  potass  (nitre), 
'  soda,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
lime,--ail  of  the  latter  inflam- 
explosive  compounds. 
TE  OJF  SILVEE.     See  Sil- 


KITBE,  NiTBATB  OP  Potass,  or  SiXT- 
PETBX. — ^This  well-known  article,  though 
obtained  &om  nitric  acid  and  potass,  is 
found  in  nature  in  an  impure  state  on  the 
sur£Eice  of  the  earth,  especially  in  the  East 
Indies,  firom  whence,  vast  quantities  are 
imported  into  this  country,  while  on  the 
continent  it  is  obtained  artificially  from 
what  are  called  nitre  beds — ^large  trenches 
filled  with  old  lime  and  mortar,  earth, 
offal  from  slaughter-houses,  and  vegetable 
refuse.  The  decomposition  that  takes 
place  liberates  the  nitro^n  from  the 
animal  matter,  which,  umting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  forms  nitrous  aci^  which 
then  combines  with  the  lime  of  the  mor- 
tar, forming  on  the  surface  a  cake  of 
nitrate  of  lime ;  this  from  time  to  time  is 
removed,  dissolved  in  water,  and  potass 
from  burnt  vegetables  thrown  into  the 
vats,  when  the  nitrous  acid,  having  a 
greater  afiBnit]^  for  the  potass  than  for  the 
Ume,  unites  with  it,  forming  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  potass,  the  lime  falHng  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  liquor  is 
then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallised, 
when  the  pure  saltpetre  or  nitre  is 
obtained. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  first  Napoleon 
for  this  ingenious  mode  of  obtaimnff  so 
important  an  article ;  for  when  imable  to 
procure  nitre  from  abroad,  from  our  pos- 
session of  the  seas,  he  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  French  chemists  to  de- 
vise a  means  by  which  he  might  obtain 
an  agent  so  necessary  to  the  mgnity  and 
safety  of  the  country.  The  result  was 
the  above  mode  of  artificial  manufacture. 
Italy  yielded  the  sulphur,  their  own 
forests 'the  charcoal,  and  the  nitre  beds 
foimd  the  last  ingredient  in  the  needed 
gunpowder. 

Nitre,  when  purified,  run  into  bullet 
moulds,  or  cast  in  circular  cakes,  is 
called  aal  prunella.  Nitre  acts  on  the 
system  as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
slightly  as  an  expectorant.     See  Salt- 

PETSE. 

NITEE,  SWEET  SPLBITS  OF.— 
This  etherial  spirit  is  a  distillation  made 
from  spirits  of  wine  and  nitric  acid,  and  is 
used  as  a  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  is  of  remarkable  efficacy  in 
all  bronchial  afiections  and  severe  colds 
attended  with  febrile  symptoms. 

The  dose  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  is 
from  half  a  drachm  to  1  drachm,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  the  spirits 
of  mindererus,  or  ammoniacal  mixtures; 
or  when  required  to  act  as  a  diuretic^  may 
be  given  in  the  following  form. 
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1  drachm. 
30  drops. 
20  drops. 

1  drachm. 

1  ounce. 


Take  of— 
Spirits  of  sweet  nitre 
Tmcture  of  squills  . 
Tincture  of  digitalis 
Ipecacuanha  wine  . 
Camphor  water  .    . 
Mix :  to  be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day  as 
a  draught. 

NITRIC  ACID.— The  strongest,  most 
powerful  and  corrosive  of  all  the  mineral 
acids.    Nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis  (strone 
water)  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and 
in  medicine,  at  one  time  even  more  fre- 
quently than  it  now  is.    Chemically,  this 
acid  consists  of  two  gases,  in  the  following 
relative  degrees : — oxygen,  5 ;  nitrogen,  1. 
Medical  Properties  and  Preparations. 
— Nitric  acid  acts  on  the  svstem  as  a 
stimulant,  tonic,  antiseptic,  escharotic,  and 
as  a  blister,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used,  and  the  form  in  which 
employed.     Among  surgeons,   the  pure 
acig  is  used  to  destroy  phagedenic  ulcers, 
morbid  growths,  and  unhealthy  granula- 
tions, whether  in  the  throat  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.     For  this  purpose 
the  acid  is  dropped  on  the  part  by  means 
of  a  glass  rod.    The  remedy  causes  intense 
pain,  and  on  that  account  requires  to  be 
used  most  carefully.    In  hot  climates,  or 
in  cases  of  emergency,  nitric  acid  is  some- 
times used  to  produce  a  blister,  when  such 
an  effect  is  required  immediately.     To 
effect  this,  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  is  cut 
out  of  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  which 
is  then  attached  to  the  skin;  a  piece  of 
cotton,  tied   to  a  stick,  is  dipped  into 
the  nitric  acid,  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
passed  over  that  part  of  the  skin  within 
the  shape  of  the  plaster,  when  the  cuticle 
is  instantly  raisea  in  the  form  of  a  large 
vesicle  or  bladder.    Nitric   acid    is    too 
strong  to  be  used  intemallv ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, always  prescribed  in  the  form  of  the 
Diluted  Nitbic  Acid,  which  is  com- 
posed of  one  part,  or  ounce,  of  nitric  acid 
to  nine  parts  of  distilled  water,  the  dose 
being  from  10  to  20  drops,  either  in  barley 
water,  infusion  of  quassia  or  Colombo,  or 
in  a  glassful  of  the  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  dandelion,  or  dulcamara.    In  obsti- 
nate skin  diseases,  the  use  of  nitric  ac^  in 
any  of  the  last  three  vehicles,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  nightly  exhibition  of  a 
Plummer's  pill,  will  be  found  eminently 
serviceable;  while  as  a  tom'c  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  liver  and  stomach  its  use 
will  be   found   equally  benefidal.      See 
Skin,  Diseases  op. 

NITB,OGEN.~An  elementary  gas,  and 
the  great  animalizing  principle  of  nature. 


forming  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  at* 
mosphere  we  breathe,  the  basis  of  all 
nutrition  (see  Food),  and  the  constitaeDt 
element  of  all  animal  fibre,  as  carbon  ii  of 
all  vegetable  matter.  We  have  already 
shown,  under  the  head  of  Food,  that  no  am* 
mal  body  can  exut  for  any  length  of  time 
without  nitrogen;  and  till  the  diaooven 
of  the  chemi(»Ll  composition  of  ve^taUe 
foods,  it  was  believea  that  gramixuvoroitt 
animals  obtained  that  necessary  oomti- 
tuent  from  the  air  they  breatfaled.  Dis 
knowledge  we  now  possess — that  many 
vegetables  contain  a  large  amount  « 
nitrogen — explained,  however,  the  fact  in 
a  much  more  satisfactory  manner. 

Nitrogen  is  a  non-supporter  of  com- 
bustion or  respiration,  is  colourless,  and 
devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  and  enters  into 
combination  with  oxygen  in  several  pro- 
portions. 

NITEO-MUBIATIC  ACID.-Thii  is 
a  mixture  of  spirits  of  salt  and  aquafortis 
afterwards  diluted  with  water  for  the  safer 
use  of  the  remedv  as  a  medicine.  Tiie 
proportions  used  tor  this  preparation  an 
4  drachms  of  muriatic  and  4  of  nitric  acid, 
mixed  with  9  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
the  dose  being  from  6  to  15  drops,  in  aoine 
fluid  for  a  vehicle.  It  is  given  as  a  topie 
in  the  same  diseases  as  those  for  whiob 
nitric  acid  is  employed,  and  in  csM 
where  the  constitution  has  been  debilitated 
by  excess  of  mercury ;  for  this  purpoie 
the  nitro-muriatic  bath  is  much  em- 
ployed. 

NITROUS  ACID.— This  is  a  weaker 
kind  of  aquafortis,  or  nitrogen  in  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation,  the  chemical  equiva* 
lents  being, — oxygen,  4 ;  and  nitroeen,  1 
part ;  that  of  nitnc  acid  being  5  and  1* 

Nitrous  acid  is  of  a  deep  ydlow,  orai^^ 
or  red  colour,  emitting  aense  suffocation 
volumes  of  orange  red  vapour  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  consists  of  nitrous 
gas  loosely  combined  with  nitric  acid  and 
water.  This  preparation  is  only  used  is 
the  arts,  and  never  in  medicine. 

NITBOUS  OXIDE,  or  LAueanr* 
Gas. — ^A  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Theeij 
traordinary  properties  of  this  chemical 
compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  bi^ 
hitherto  only  been  employed  as  a  tDU» 
of  amusement  or  experiment  in  leotoiv* 
rooms.  The  singular  property  o^^j 
gas  is  that  it  almost  instantly  drawafivtn 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  the  charaetff 
of  the  person  under  its  influence  iw 
though,  like  other  diffusible  stimulants*^ 
generally  induces  hilarity  and  lanjhttff 
m  some  cases  it  excites  tears  and  saouMWi- 
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in  all  cases,  however,  the  effects  are  tran- 
•ftoiy,  seldom  lasting  longer  than  one  or 
tvo  minutes. 

The  nitrous  oxide  consists,  chemicallj, 
of  1  atom  or  part  of  oxygen,  and  1  part 
of  nitrogen.  With  this  proportion  of 
xim«i  the  nitrogen  is  hanaless,  and 
jielas  what  might  be  made  a  very  bene- 
Idal  medicine,  while  with  an  increased 
pfqxirtion  of  oxygen  it  becomes  the  corro- 
mt  and  life-destroying  articles  called 
aitroas  and  nitric  acids.  * 

NOBILIS. — Noble,  estimable,  or  ex- 
-edlent.  A  name  given  to  certain  metals 
md  plants,  from  their  supposed  possession 
-of  such  qualities.  Thus,  gold,  silver,  and 
fdatinum  have  been  called  the  noble 
metals,  as  the  camomile,  and  some  other 
plants,  are  botanically  designated  noble, 
aa  expressive  of  their  virtues. 

NOCTAMBULATIO.— The  same  as 
bebw 

NO'CTISUEGIUM.— An  old  medical 
term  for  somnambulism,  implying,  "I 
*dnll  arise  in  the  night."  See  Sleep- 
irixiFa,  and  SLEEP-wiiLEiNa. 
.;  NOCTURNAL  EMISSIONS.  —  An 
involontary  seminal  discharge,  occurring 
^aing  sleep,  generally  the  result  of  ex- 
cited dreams,  and  often  caused  by  dissi- 
pated habits  and  a  relaxed  system.  This 
eihaosting  complaint  is  generally  confined 
io  the  young,  and,  when  not  the  result  of 
Tio^  may  be  easily  overcome  by  a  course 
^tonics,  local  and  general,  such  as  the 
Allowing: — Ist,  cold  salt  water  bathing, 
'Or  else  sponging  the  body,  especially  the 
l<^  and  hips,  every  morning  with  cold 
"nofi^  and  water,  with  the  after  use  of 
the  flesh-brush ;  2nd,  a  grain  of  quinine, 
»ade  into ,  a  pill,  taken  twice  a  day,  and 
"SO  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iron  {tinctura 
*H»rtaW»  ferri)  in  a  cup  of  barley  water 
titfee  times  a  day;  and  3rd,  by  taking  20 
^^lops  of  laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  when 
^  case  demands  it.  See  article  under 
letter  V. 

.  NODE. — A  surgical  term  for  the  swell- 
^  of  a  bone,  or  a  thickening  of  its  peri- 
*^*Seum,  or  coverin|f  membrane.  These 
^Ud],  knobby  swellmgs  or  enlargements 
C^nendly  take  place  on  those  bones  which 
•He  least  protected  by  muscles  from  blows 
^  accidents,  such  as  the  shin,  wrist, 
"•^liT-bone,  and  lower  jaw,  and,  though 
^  always  so,  are  most  frequently  caused 
jXthe  specific  stimulus  of  a  venereal  taint. 
8bb  letter  V. 

NOISE  IN  THE  EARS.— This  is  a 
'*yapCom  either  of  a  distended  stomach  or 
"^  condition  of  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
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the  neck  and  head,  and  in  all  cases  should 
be  attended  to  at  once,  especially  in  thick- 
necked  and  plethoric  persons.  When  the 
stomach  is  the  cause  of  the  drumming, 
roaring,  and  other  noises  heard,  the  organ 
should  be  relieved  by  an  emetic  or  purga- 
tive ;  and  when  it  arises  from  fulness  of 
the  vessels,  either  local  or  general  bleed- 
ing must  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  circula- 
tion, as  explained  under  Apoplexy  and 
Congestion. 

NOLI  ME  TANGERE,  or  Touch  mb 
WOT. — ^A  name  given  by  surgeons  to  a 
malignant  growth,  affecting  uie  muscles 
and  cuticle  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  cheeks, 
and  also  occasionally  occurring  in  other 

{)arts  of  the  body.  Noli  me  tangere  be- 
ongs  to  the  species  of  diseases  Imown  as 
the  lupus;  a  kind  of  cancer,  eventually 
destroying  the  tissues  by  the  formation  of 
a  ragged  ulcer  of  all  the  soft  parts  from 
the  bone  to  the  integuments.  This  disease 
is  distinguished  from  cancer  by  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  not  being  affected  by  the 
absorption  of  the  virus,  as  in  that  disease, 
and  only  spreading  by  immediate  contact. 

The  TBBATMBNT  lics  in  the  internal  and 
external  use  of  arsenic,  and  thie  usual  con- 
stitutional treatment  adopted  in  cancer. 

Noli  me  tangere  is  also  the  name  of  a 
plant,  whose  seed-capsules  burst  on  the 
slightest  touch,  scattering  their  contents 
in  sudden  Jerks. 

NOMENCLATURE.— A  set  of  words ; 
a  catalogue  of  the  most  useful  terms  in  a 
language  or  a  science.  Medical  nomen- 
clature is  a  list  of  all  the  diseases  to  which 
the  bodj  is  liable,  arranged  by  different 
nosologists  according  to  their  own  ideas  of 
simplicity  or  usefumess.  Though  many 
forms  of  nomenclature  have  been  adopted, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  a  perfectly 
scientific  table  of  disease  is  still  a  de^ 
sideratum.  By  the  present  system  some 
diseases  are  classed  from  their  most  promi- 
nent symptoms,  as  fevers,  from  ferveo,  to 
bum;  hydrophobiaf  a  dread  of  water; 
diabetes,  a  running  away;  and  several 
others.  Sonie  diseases,  again,  are  named 
from  their  seat,  or  from  their  seat  and 
nature  combined,  as  hydrocephalus,  water 
in  the  head;  pleuritis,  iritis,  &c.;  the 
first  portion  of  the  word  generally  ex- 
plainmg  the  situation,  as  the  pleura,  or 
mvesting  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  tho 
iris,  or  curtain  of  the  eye,  and  the  termi- 
nation, itis,  expressing  the  inflammation 
or  the  kind  of  disease.    See  Nosology. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS.— Not  ef 
sound  mind,  memory,  or  understanding, 
and  signifies  in  law, — ^Ist,  wi  \di<A\  *teA^ 
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one  who,  from  disease  or  accident,  has 
lost  liis  memo^;  and  3rd,  a  confirmed 
lunatic.    See  Majdvess. 

NON-CONDUCTOES.— A  term  given 
by  electricians  to  all  those  articles  which, 
in  their  natural  state,  will  not  conduct  or 
carry  electricity,  such  as  glass,  gutta 
percha,  silk,  and  some  other  substcmces. 
The  opposite  to  conductors, 

ISrOKMAL. — Original,  natural.  An 
organ  is  said  to  be  in  a  normal  state  when, 
free  from  all  disease  or  injury,  it  performs 
its  function  naturally  and  well;  and 
abnormal  when  overtaken  by  disease, 
wheUier  affecting  the  function  or  the 
structure  of  the  organ. 

NOBRIS'S  jDEOPS.— An  old- 
fashioned  nostrum,  formerly  much  used 
in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chesty  and 
deemed  beneficial  in  lowering  the  circula- 
tion. The  drops  were  made  by  dissolving 
tartar  emetic  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  then 
colouring  the  solution  with  red  Saunders 
wood  or  cochineal,  and  resembled,  in  all 
but  it«  colour,  a  more  powerful  antimo- 
nial  wine. 

NOSE— The  org;an  of  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  nose  is  a  feature  adding 
greatly  to  the  character  and  beauty  of  the 
uice,  and  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
moral  sentinel,  watching  over  the  welfare 
of  the  mouth  and  stomach.  The  nose  also 
assists  in  the  function  of  respiration,  as 
will  be  presently  shown.  Anatomically, 
the  nose  consists  of  a  framework  of  bone 
and  cartilage,  lined  internally  by  a  con> 
tinuation  of  tiie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  but  differing,  both  in  its  structure 
and  the  nature  of  its  secretion,  from  the 
usual  character  and  function  of  that  mem- 
brane, while  eztemallv  it  is  covered  with 
the  cellular  tissue  and  integuments  com- 
mon to  the  face. 

The  framework  of  the  nose  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  the  frontal  bone,  parts  of  the 
ethnoid  and  sphenoid  bones,  palate,  max- 
illary, malarj  by  the  nasal  bones  proper, 
and  the  vomer,  the  two  nasal  bones  being 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  double 
coving  roof,  while  a  small  thin  bone,  some- 
what resembling  a  ploughshare,  the  vomer, 
is  placed  in  the  centre  as  a  support,  and 
forms  the  first  portion  of  the  parting  wall, 
or  septum,  whidii  divides  the  nose  into 
two  passages — ^the  nares,  or  nostrils.  At- 
tached to  the  anterior  edge  of  each  nasal 
bone,  and  the  vomer  in  the  centre,  are 
five  small  cartilages,  called  by  anatomists 
fibro-cartUages,  one  in  the  middle,  com- 
pleting the  septum  or  division,  and  two 
on  earn  ade,  forming  the  sides  or  wings 


(ala)  of  the  nose.    Each  nostril  opens  poi* 
teriorly  into  the  pharjrnz  bv  an  oblaBg 
aperture,  one  on  each  side  of  the  back  3 
the  vomer.    Besides  Uie  two  openinnaf 
the  nose,  front  and  back,  eadbi  nostiil  hu 
two  other  channels  of  communication,  oae 
with  the  orbit  the  other  with  the  nudcQe 
ear ;  the  first  is  the  lachrymal  duet,  \ff 
which  the  tears  are  carried  off  by  thenoM^ 
the  other  is  the  eustachian  tuhe.    Lming 
all  the  bones,  cavities,  and  ducts  fonmiig 
the  shellwork  of  the  nose,  is  a  soflb)  thieki 
highly  vascular,  and  eztremety  sensitive 
membrane,  sometimes  called  the  pttuitarp, 
but   more   frequently    the   schneiderUm 
membrane,  upon  which  the  whole  of  ti» 
first  pair  of  nerves,  the  olfactory,  lumag 
passed  the  apertures  of  the  ethnoid  booft 
IS  entirely  distributed,  in  the  form  a 
numerous  plexuses.    It  is  from  the  diitii- 
bution  of  this  nerve  upon  the  spoogf 
membrane   just    noticed    that  we  (f9% 
the  gratification  of  smeU.    The  ordixuot 
sensation  of  feeling  is,  however,  impartM 
to  the  01^^  by  twigs   from   the  ifjn 
branches  of  the  fiftii  pair,  or  tiifMiilt 
called  the  ophthalmic  and  superior  iwhN| 
illary  branches.    It  is  these  nervous  fill 
ments  which  are  influenced  b^  powerfd 
stimulants  applied  to  the  nostnls,  sudiiB 
ammonia,  and  why  the  nostrils  are  aflEeolel 
by  respiration,  and  idso  why,  in  suspeocbd 
animation,  we  stimulate  tiiem  in  the  bopecf 
exciting  a  sympathetic  action  in  the  Inifk 

When  cold  water  is  dashed  on  the  nw 
of  an  insensible  person,  it  is  the  a0> 
tion  of  the  nerves  from  those  branetiei 
which  produces  the  gasp  and  spasmodii 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  alwigv 
observable  under  the  influence  of  sudtii 
cold.  To  keep  the  membrane  of  the  nov 
always  in  a  state  of  healthy  action  for  At 
function  of  the  olfieu^ory  nerves,  a  &id^ 
pituitary  secretion  is  exuded  in  greater  <r 
less  quantity ;  but  when  from  cold,  or  I 
too  powerfrd  stimulant,  it  becoines,  ii>i 
certain  extent,  inflam^  and  thickeoei 
the  discharge  at  the  same  time  becooMi 
thin  and  adrid,  often  excoriatin|[  d* 
nostrils  and  the  cuticle  of  the  hp  ^ 
which  it  flows;  and  fijially  the  ^ 
sages  leading  into  the  pharynx  beoM' 
ing  blocked  up  by  the  tJiickened  liMf 
causes  that  peculiar  impediment  in  v 
speech  so  characteristic  of  a  seW 
catarrh. 

Accidents  to  the  Nose. — Fromw 
prominence  of  the  nose,  and  the  exlrfUlw 
fn^e  nature  of  the  bony  anatomy  (rfw* 
part,  the  nose  is  very  liable  to  injuifv  fljj 
blows,  &Us,  and  accidents  generd^>v 
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oqin  being  not  nnfirequentlj  beaten  flat 
oitiiefiioe. 

Ihe  trMitmewt  in  such  cases  is,  after 
■ipjHWHsmg  the  bleeding,  irhich  is  often 
mj  oonsi^rable!,  by  cold  applications ;  to 
florar  the  end  of  a  penholder  or  pencil 
-with  a  paddine  of  lint,  properly  tied  on ; 
then  grease  the  padded  end  with  sweet 
flil,  pass  it  up  one  nostril  at  a  time,  care- 
iaSbf  ekratinff  the  depressed  bones,  while 
tbs  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  are 
wed  to  mould  or  a^ust  the  parts  from 
"wiliiottt.  Any  laceration  of  the  skin  must 
le  afterwards  dressed,  as  the  case  may 
inquire,  by  slips  of  adhesive  plaster.  A 
lnq[iient  accident  with  children  is  the 
lodgment  of  peas,  and  other  roimd  articles, 
in  the  nostrils,— obstructions  passed  up 
in^  play,  or  the  exuberance  of  juvenile 
Buehiefl  In  such  cases,  the  flat  end  of  a 
■her  probe  should  be  cautiously  passed 
19  the  nostril,  till  it  can  be  made  to  act 
ooh  behind,  when,  if  the  substance  can- 
aot  be  propelled  forward,  it  must  be 
ntiined,  to  prevent  its  going  higher, 
i4u3e  with  a  small  pair  of  dressing  for- 
teps  the  obstruction  is  to  be  grasped  by 
ma  flattened  blades,  and  brought  down. 

Beeding  from  the  nose  (epistaxis)  is  a 
Jtrj  frequent  complaint,  especially  of  the 
joung  in  summer  time,  while  in  epileptic 
tad  i^xyplectic  patients  a  sudden  discharge 
flf  blooa  from  the  nose  not  only  acts  as  a 
JMBeficial  relief  to  the  system,  but  often,  by 
tb  timely  aid,  saves  the  person  from  what 
idght  have  proved  a  fatal  attack.  In  all 
llimoric  ixulividuals  all  such  critical 
eraeuations  should  be  carefully  watehed, 
Md  on  no  account  hastily  suppressed.  In 
tniiiiary  cases,  the  patient  should  be  laid 
•i  bis  Daek,  with  the  head  slightly  raised, 
jjoths,  dipped  in  cold  vinegar  and  water, 
Ud  across  the  nose  and  face ;  and  when 
ft*  hemorrhage  is  excessive,  the  nostril 
BOm  which  we  blood  issues  should  be 
phgged  with  a  pledget  of  lint,  to  which  a 
>ten^  is  attached,  bv  which,  when  neces- 
Miy  it  can  be  pulled  down ;  this  pledget 
M^  either  be  oiled,  or  soaked  in  alum  and 
Jtttr.  The  popular  remedy  of  a  cold 
«^  down  the  back  is  often  very  effectual ; 
JW  in  severe  cases,  a  napkin,  wrung  out 
J*(ome  cold  lotion,  laid  on  the  spine 
wtween  the  shoulders  is  always  of  the 
^atest  service  j  hot  water  should  be  ap- 
poed  to  the  feet,  and  when  the  eidiaustion 
'■peat,  a  little  stimulant  with  sal  volatile 
'ioold  be  prescribed.    See  Hemosbhagb. 

KOSOLOGY. — A  treatise  concerning 
j^Kue;  a  medical  nomenclature,  in  which 
HiiMPs  are  arranged  according  to  their 


classes,  orders,  and  specialities.  Many 
scientific  systems  of  nosology  have  been 
at  difliarent  times  framed  by  men  of  abflify, 
both  hfflre  and  on  the  Continent.  Dr. 
CuUen's  nosology,  from  ite  extreme  sim- 
plicity, lonff  held  the  first  position  in  this 
country.  AU  of  these  systems  have  rested 
on  some  theory  which  time  eventually 
proved  faulty  and  objectionable.  That 
arrangement  by  which  all  the  diseases 
affectmg  the  same  part  or  structure  are 
classed  together  seems  the  one  which  is 
the  least  artificial  and  the  most  practical, 
as  by  such  a  system  the  pupil  has,  at  least, 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare 
and  contrast  one  disease  with  another. 

See  NOMBNCLATUBE. 

NOSTALGIA.— This  is  more  properly 
an  affection  than  a  disease,  and  consiste 
in  an  unconquerable  desire  which  seizes 
on  men  of  nervous  temperament  to  return 
to  their  native  homes,  tempting  them  to 
brave  every  danger,  and  samfice  all  moral 
obligations,  to  gratify  their  longing  to 
revisit  their  native  land.  The  Swiss  are 
remarkably  subject  to  this  infatuation. 

NOSTB.UM.— Any  mediane  not  yet 
madepublic:  asecretprescription,supposed 
to  exercise  a  specific  eflect  in  all  cases  of 
the  disease  for  which  it  is  prescribed.  The 
term  nostrum  is  now  generally  applied  to 
all  patent  medicines,  or  such  articles 
vended  with  a  Govomment  stamp, 
whether  pill,  lotion,  mixture,  or  drops. 
Many  of  these  are  composed  of  the  most 
drastic  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
not  unfrequently  produce  on  deUcate  con- 
stitutions the  most  serious  results.  Out 
of  the  vast  number  of  such  quack  medi- 
cines there  are  a  few  really  excellent  in 
their  composition,  and  always  safe  and 
certain  in  their  action.  Such  we  have 
occasionally  spoken  of,  and  from  our  ex- 
perience recommended,  where  their  em- 
ployment would  be  beneficiaL 

NOTHUS.— A  Latin  word,  signifying 
false,  bastard,  imtrue,  and  iised  by  the 
old  physicians  to  distinguish  a  disease  of 
less  severity  from  one  of  the  same  type 
but  of  more  active  features,  or  the  true 
from  the  false,  as  in  pneumonia  notha 
from  pneumonia. 

Notha  costa  was  a  name  given  by 
former  anatomists  to  the  five  fiedse  ribs. 

NOXIOUS  GASES.— Though  all  the 
gases  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
would,  if  admitted  into  the  lungs  in  any 
volume,  prove  deleterious  to  the  svstem, 
it  is  only  those  which  are  commonly  met 
with  in  nature  as  natural  exhalations,  or 
those  generated  by  some  process  of  fermen* 
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tation,  ihat   properly   come   under  the 
above  designatioii. 

The  noxious  gases  given  off  sponta- 
neouslj  from  the  earth  are  carbonic  acid 
and  hydrogen,  both  pure  and  in  combina- 
tion. Carbonic  acid  gas  is  found  in 
grottoes,  old  mines,  disused  wells,  and  coal 
pits.  When  occurring  in  the  latter  it  is 
called  choice  damp,  and  when  combined 
with  hydrogen  gas,  forming  carburetted 
hydrogen,  y£r0  damp,  f tarn  its  inflammable 
nature.  Carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  the 
brewing  of  beer,  and  collects  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  empty  vats.  The  weight 
of  this  gas,  its  specific  gravity  causing  it 
to  lie  low,  is  often  a  source  of  ^at  danger 
to  labourers,  when  collected  m  deep  vats 
or  cellars;  the  incautious  workman  be- 
lieving, if  the  light  he  carries  bums  clear 
on  his  own  level,  or  a  little  below  it,  the 
air  is  everywhere  pure,  whereas  the 
moment  he  stoops  to  nis  work,  the  deadly 
atmosphere  he  then  inspires  instanta- 
neously deprives  him  of  aU  consciousness, 
and  he  falls,  often  nevor  to  rise  again. 

On  this  accoimt,  no  val^  long-dosed 
well,  or  cellar  should  be  entered  till  a 
lighted  torch  or  tap»  has  been  lowered  to 
the  ground :  if  in  that  condition  it  should 
bum  brightly,  all  is  safe;  if,  however,  it 
becomes  dim,  or  goes  suddenly  out,  the 
atmosphere  is  highly  dangerous.  In  such 
a  case,  quicklime  should  be  freely  sprin- 
kled, fireworks  ignited  and  thrown  in,  or 
one  or  two  flambeaux  burnt  in  the  vault 
before  descending. 

Nitrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
other  combinations  of  noxious  gases,  are 
given  off  from  drains,  cesspoob,  or  wher- 
ever animal  and  vegetable  matters  are 
collected  in  decaying  heaps,  rendering 
such  places  very  injurious  to  the  health 
of  those  compelled  to  live  near  their  exha- 
lations. 

NOYEAU.—A  beautiful  aromatic 
French  cordial,  mide  with  white  brandy, 
the  kernels  of  peaches,  and  sweet  and 
bitter  almonds,  and  then  sweetened  with 
lump  sugar.  The  finest  noyeau,  both  in 
strength  and  flavour,  is  made  in  ^e  island 
of  Martinique.  This  agreeable  cordial 
forms  a  good  vehicle  for  many  unpleasant 
medicines,  and  is  very  useful  to  sweeten 
and  flavour  draughts  and  mixtures;  and 
for  culinary  purposes,  to  give  flavour  to 
&rinaceous  foods,  custards,  &c.,  and  for  the 
invalid,  it  is  invaluable.  It  is,  however, 
unsafe  to  take  it  in  any  quantity  as  a 
mere  cordial,  from  the  amount  of  prussic 
acid  contained  in  the  kernels  used  in  its 
manufacture. 


KUCHA.— The  back  part  of  the  luxid, 
or  the  nape  of  the  neck.  A  word  (^ 
used  by  physicians  in  their  written  diI8^ 
tions  to  tne  apothecarr  in  attendaoM 
when  leeches,  ouppinff-glasses,  or  a  Uiito 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  vnnk, 

l^UMfiNESS.— A  loss  of  power,  and 
partially  of  feeling,  which  may  oecur  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  affect  an  entire 
side.  When  the  effect  of  long  e:q)oeaie 
to  cold^  or  a  cramped  position,  a  mum 
bath  and  friction  will  soon,  by  restoring 
the  circulation,  relieve  the  torpidity  ex- 
perienced ;  when,  however,  the  nunumeH 
IS  caused  by  disease,  it  must  be  treated  in 
accordance  Vith  the  disease  that  has  pro- 
duced it :  £riction,  however,  and  exeaN»^ 
are  the  standard  local  remedies. 

NUBSE,  THE.— The  importanoe  of 
the  individual  who  forms  the  heading  of 
this  article,  in  a  medical  and  social  seni^ 
would  be  sufficient  excuse  for  introducing 
the  subject  in  so  domestic  a  work  as  fte 
present;  but  having  in  more  than  one 
place  already  promised  some  special  ob- 
servations on  a  matter  of  such  interest  to 
the  mother  of  a  family  and  the  mutreas  of 
a  household,  we  are,  in  a  measure  eom- 
mitted  to  the  duty  now  before  us,  whieb, 
in  its  proper  place,  will  be  followed  and 
supplemented  by  the  Sick-room,  and  hov 
to  manage  it. 

To  take  the  class  generally,  nurses  may 
be  divided  into  four  orders,  each  having 
special  differences  from  the  other.  Thiu, 
there  is  the  Common  or  Sick  Nurse,  the 
Monthly  Nurse,  the  Wet  Nurse,  and  the 
Nurse  of  the  Nursery.  However  ioi' 
portant  a  personage  the  individual  of  the 
latter  order  may  l>e,  or  however  respond 
sible  her  moral  duties  as  the  d^ty 
guardian  of  infancy  and  childhood,  ve 
shall  leave  her  order  out  of  the  pale  of 
our  remarks,  and  confine  ourselves  ezda- 
sively  to  those  whose  members  have  the 
physical  care  of  the  old  and  young. 

Thb  Commoh,  or  Sick  NimsB.— The 
following  requisites  of  a  good  nuwj 
though  given  under  the  order  of  tw 
sick  nurse,  are  equally  applicable  to  each 
of  the  others.  In  the  firat  place,  it  ^ 
an  absolute  requisite  that  the  nuiw 
should  possess  good  health,  present  aw 
general,  not  subject  to  fits,  bad  lef^ 
headaches,  dropsmess,  or  hysterical  at- 
tacks ;  that  she  should  be  strong,  aettre. 
not  younger  than  thirty  or  older  than 
fifty,  or  fifty-five  at  the  utmost.  W<»» 
thirty  she  cannot  be  expected  to  pov^ 
that  firmness  of  character  so  neoesaai^i'^ 
a  person  undertaking  such  responaibihtitf 
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ti  her  duties  impose,  or  manifest  that 
pndence  and  discrimination  she  is  so 
chm  called  upon  to  evince;  while  after 
iftv  she  will  neither  have  the  strength 
flu  alacrity  of  hody  so  requisite  in  a 
mme^  nor  that  tranquillity  of  mind  and 
e^oazmnity  of  temper  which  should  form 
«D  highest  attributes  of  the  truly  pro- 
tiBBonal  ^  nurse.  There  are  two  other 
physieal  imperfections  the  nurse  should  be 
mefrmn;  viz.,  she  should  not  be  lame  or 
bird  of  hearing;  deafiiess  is,  perhaps, 
cne  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  a  nurse 
eoold  possess.  Not  alone  would  such  an 
ifflietion  prevent  her  hearing  the  murmurs 
or  fiunt  solicitations  of  her  patient,  but, 
vbit  would  be  of  still  more  consequence, 
the  might  misunderstand  the  directions 
gtToa  her  by  the  physician,  or  the  purport 
cf  the  patient's  wishes. 

The  nurse  should  not  be  too  tall  or  too 
ihprt,  and^  more  than  all,  she  should  not 
be  fat  or  too  bulky  in  person.  If  very 
tU],  her  height  may  become  a  source  of 
tmioyance  and  even  antipathy  to  the 
pitient,  irritating  his  mind  by  the  omni- 
praenoe  of  her  figure;  if  too  short,  the 
mne  will  be  unable  to  reach  over  her 
ptient,  and  perfonn  many  offices  with 
wSdty  and  despatch,  which  a  taller  frame 
Old  loDgor  arms  would  have  enabled  her 
to  execute  with  ease  and  comfort ;  and, 
jirtly,  if  fat,  she  will  be  heavy,  slow,  and 
ia  all  probability  prone  to  drowsiness  and 
den)  sleep. 

A  nurse  should  possess  that  happy 
iMdium  of  stature  known  as  the  middle 
bei|[ht ;  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  lift  her 
pt^t  without  risk  or  exhaustion ;  of  a 
P^Nurin^,  cheerful  countenance ;  quick  but 
Cttaftil  m  her  actions,  and  light  and  noise- 
1^  in  her  tread;  and  lastly,  as  regards 
Bsr  physical  requisites,  her  hands  should 
96  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  feel. 

The  moral  requisites  of  the  nurse, 
hou^  not  so  numerous,  are  no  less  im- 
itative than  those  of  her  person.  Her 
lisposition  should  be  naturally  cheerful; 
ler  temper  kind,  but  firm ;  her  self-con- 
tol  endurine,  but  unshaken;  and  her 
fitience  without  reproach,  to  enable  her 

0  bear,  with  an  unruffled  temper,  the 
aptiousness  of  sickness  and  the  irritable 
uetions  of  the  convalescent;  for  the 
una  who  forgets  the  discontent  and 
retfulness  that  suffisring  and  disease  so 
ften  calls  forth,  and,  losing  her  prudence, 
Bters  into  contentious  strife  with  her 
atient,  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  for  an  hour 

1  the  room  of  the  afflicted.  The  face  of 
tie  nurse  should  be  a  reflection  of  her 
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mind,— contented  and  pleasant,  and  neither 
gloomy  nor  repulsive;  her  voice  should 
be  low  and  gentle,  but  firm.  Besides  these 
qualities,  she  must  be  tolerably  educated 
and  fully  able  to  read,  without  hesitation, 
all  the  directions  accompanying  the  medi- 
cine entrusted  to  her  for  the  patient. 
She  must  also  be  able  to  bear  fatigue 
without  distress,  and  be  prepued  to 
sacrifice  her  rest  when  the  watchfulness 
and  pain  of  the  invalid  demands  her 
vigilance. 

The  dress  of  the  nurse,  especially  in 
long  and  severe  indispositions,  is  a  matter 
also  of  some  importance,  and  should  never 
be  of  a  dark  or  sombre  colour,  but  of  some 
light  and  cheerful  material,  while  tidiness 
and  cleanliness  in  dress  and  person  are 
indispensable  requisites  in  the  female  who 
undertakes  tiie  duties  of  a  general  or  sick 
nurse.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  because 
we  have  been  particular  m  enumeratine 
all  the  qualities,  moral  and  physical,  which 
a  nurse  should  possess,  that  we  have  over- 
laid the  figure  with  unattainable  virtues, 
or  are  in  any  degree  fastidious  in  our 
estimate  of  the  average  qualifications  of 
the  class  to  which  we  refer :  on  the  con- 
trary, a  large  experience  and  a  close 
observation  of  the  subject  has  impressed 
on  our  mind  the  vast  importance  of  good 
nursing  in  the  successful  treatment  of  a 
long  or  dangerous  sickness ;  and  that,  in 
very  many  cases,  after  the  turning  of  a 
certain  point  in  the  disease,  the  final 
recovery  of  the  patient  is  far  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  nurse  than  dependent  on 
the  skill  of  the  physician.  The  doctor 
may  advise  and  suggest  the  general  plan 
of  personal  attendance,  and  l»y  down 
special  dietetic  rules  for  her  guidance; 
but  it  depends  upon  the  willingpiess  of 
the  nurse  to  obey  his  orders,  and  to  her 
watchfulness,  solicitude,  tenderness  of 
manner,  and  equable  temper,  whether 
those  means  and  remedies  will  work 
beneficially  for  the  patient's  bodily  and 
mental  recovery.  We  feel,  therefore, 
confident  that  not  an  item  of  personal 
qualification  set  down  in  the  above 
requisites  for  a  nurse  is  uncalled  for, 
hypercritical,  or  could  with  justice  to  the 
patient  be  dispensed  with. 

There  is  hardly  any  vice  or  moral 
obliquity  in  the  character  of  a  nurse  that 
mieht  not  be  endured  with  impunity, 
rather  than  the  self-opinionated  captious- 
ness  which  some  inflated  nurses  assume. 
The  injury  such  self-conceited  women 
do  to  the  patient,  the  medical  man,  aod 
the  happiness  of  a  fiimily,  is  sometimes 
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excessive.  Thej  submissiTely  receive  all 
the  directions  given  them  by  the  physician, 
with  voluble  promises  to  foUow  his  instruc- 
tions ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  departed,  and 
they  are  called  upon  to  execute  his  orders, 
than  they  b^nn  to  talk  about  the  ex- 
perience they  nave  had  in  precisely/  the 
same  case,  and  imder  the  great  Doctor 
So-and-so,  and  the  head  physician  of  such 
an  institution;  but  "she  never  knowed 
it  so  treated  before,  and  it  went  agin  all 
her  experience  to  worrct  the  poor  dear 
patient  in  sich  a  way."  The  patient, 
attracted  by  the  half-muttered  censure  of 
the  nurse,  and  her  reluctant  performance 
of  her  duties,  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  pursued,  and,  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  remedies 
produce  no  beneficial  efiecfc.  The  friends, 
taking  the  talkative  nurse  at  her  own 
estimate,  lose  confidence  in  the  physician 
they  have  consulted,  and  request  him  to 
call  in  further  advice,  resolved  never  to 
trust  him  again  with  the  life  of  a  friend ; 
while  the  medical  man,  whose  practice  is 
censured  because  the  nurse  thinks  she 
has  seen  the  same  disease  dilTerently 
treated,  is  injured  in  credit,  if  not  pro- 
fessionally ruined,  by  the  opinionated 
arrogance  of  an  ignorant  and  conceited 
woman,  who,  instead  of  being  his  humble 
assistant^  becomes  his  enemy  and  traducer. 

Of  late  years,  and  through  the  noble 
example  of  Miss  Nightingale,  —  than 
whom  no  one  better  understands  the 
requisites  and  benefits  of  good  nursing, 
— schools  have  been  established  where 
females  of  a  proper  age  and  disposition 
*  are  duly  instructed  in  all  the  branches 
of  their  responsible  duties,  and,  under  a 
kind  of  diploma  of  efficiency,  are  sent 
forth  to  the  jsublic  as  professional  nurses. 
Such  a  certificate  is  a  recommendation 
that  ought  to  cancel  every  word  we  have 
said  on  the  matter ;  but  for  the  thousands 
who  require  nurses,  beyond  the  power  of 
obtaining  a  duly  authenticated  one,  our 
remarks  stand  in  all  their  force.  In  con- 
clusion of  this  department  of  the  subject, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  chris- 
tian, motherly,  cheerful  woman  in  a  sick 
chamber  is  more  potent  for  good,  than  all 
the  skill  of  medicine  or  surgeiy  combined. 

The  Mokthlt  Nubsb. — It  does  not 
follow  that  the  persons  who  fill  this  order 
of  nurses  should  possess  all  the  qualifica- 
tions we  have  set  down  as  necessary  in 
the  instance  of  the  former,  or  sick  nurse. 
As,  however,  the  monthly  nurse  must, 
for  the  time  her  services  are  required,  live 
4uid  aMociato  almost  exclusively  with  the 


patient — ^the  mother — £»  numjjioan  cf 
every  day  and  ni^ht,  she  having  no  one 
else  to  converse  with,  it  becomes  a  matte 
of  some  importance  that  the  nune  ihonli 
be  a  person  of  some  information,  dipaUeL 
if  required,  of  reading  to  the  uKMiier,  taa 
occasionally  of  amusing  her  liatao^i 
mind  with  somethinff  be^er  than  the  idls 
gossip  of  househohu  in  which  she  his 
tormerly  been  engaged,  or  pasnng  tht 
hours  of  baby's  deep  in  the  reond  of 
morsels  of  questionable  soandaL  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  immaterial,  so  kng  u 
the  nurse  is  of  a  feeling  di8p08ition,?dieHMr 
she  is  a  married  or  unmarried  woman; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  monthly  nune,  it 
is  a  sine  qua  non  that  she  should  at  iMt 
have  been  a  mother, 

Man^  of  the  persons  who  undertab 
the  duties  of  a  monthty  nurse  have  no 
further  qualifications  for  the  post  they 
apply  for  than  the  simple  fSaet  cf  haiiag 
been  themselves  mothers,  or  <mce  or  twiee 
joined  a  group  of  sympathiaers  at  the 
childbed  of  a  neighbour.  Small  tndes- 
men's  wives,  and  laimdresses,  tempted  hy 
the  fee  from  a  respectable  establishmaoti 
are  the  usual  applicants  of  this  olaii; 
another  set  of  candidates,  but  equaUf 
unfitted  for  the  duties,  are  hospital  nnnM^ 
and  ordinary  nurses  out  of  eniplo|;^mait» 
or  incapacitated  by  years  or  inmmity  kt 
duty  in  a  public  institution.  In  tiie 
metropolis,  and  many  of  our  large  eititf 
and  towns,  properly  educated  or  pw» 
fessional  nurses  are  now  to  be  prociued, 
and  such  persons  consequently  wnjihat 
credentials  of  competency  in  their  cat- 
tificate,  and  all  the  lady  has  to  do  is  to 
look  to  the  applicant's  moral  cbaractW) 
and  as  most  oi  the  items  which  miJEe  ^ 
a  desirable  personage  are  carried  in  the 
fiEu;e,  manner,  and  vcnce  of  the  appUean^ 
there  are  few  mothers  of  families  or  joBOf 
wives  who  do  not  possess  the  jodgmeDt 
and  tact  to  translate  them  truly.  A 
cheerful  countenance,  a  pleasing  voic^ 
cleanliness,  activity,  and  a  regaxor-rm 
not  assumed — for  children, — these  are  the 
characteristics  which  an  intelligent  womtt 
™ay>  by  the  use  of  her  eyes  and  a  little 
conversation,  easily  satisnr  herself  up* 
The  only  drawbacks  to  the  above  8atii| 
factory  qualities  are  the  inquiries  to  Ja 
made  as  to  sobriety,  and  whether  wt 
otherwise  excellent  nurse  is  likdiy  to  W 
infested  in  her  temporary  home  by  ueqo^ 
bevies  of  children, — a  circumstance  wlo» 
no  prudent  mother,  far  her  infant's  sai^ 
would  tolerate. 

In  the  oountzT,  where  proliasaed  niiiM> 
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■ncntyip  be  procured  at  great  expense, 
th§  dimoolty  the  mother  encounters  to 
oiMnii  •  moat,  with  moderate  qualifica- 
feiaos  for  h«r  duties,  is  often  very  great : 
BlMnKiWHB,  motherlj  solicitude  for  her 
skn^  and  willingness  to  peiform  all 
tbrftis  expected  of  h^,  as  respects  attention 
m  the  mother  and  infiuit,  will  form  in 
jgamal  the  utmost  limit  of  her  capa- 


If  d&e  is  giTein  to  gossipping  with  the 
WTUits,  addicted  to  afternoon  slumbers, 
^  oeoasional  drop*  of  spirits  for  the 
(4i0  which  hat  afflicted  her  at  times  for 
^  these,  and  probably  a  few  others,  if 
w  cannot  be  corrected  by  keeping  her 
■GtuiTely  to  the  sick-room,  allowing  the 
iftonoon  nap  when  the  baby  is  sue  in 
fte  xadle  or  on  the  mother's  lap,  and  by 
duk  anticipating  the  occasional  colic  by 
■jpOB  of  wine  or  a  medicinal  quanti^ 
OK  qiirits, — and  if,  in  feust,  these  evils 
eunot  be  modified,  they  must  be  often 
adored  for  the  sake  of  attention  to 
Urn  iofant^  cheerfulness  at  night  time, 
^Hn  the  rest  is  often  broken,  and  by  her 
Ua^iess  to  the  other  children  wheneyor 
■Emitted  to  see  mamma  and  the  new 
kother  or  trister, — a  ;point  upon  which 
nnes  m»  he  very  captious  and  disagree- 
■Ufl^  whUe  her  consideration  and  good 
teBi]MBr  in  fbat  respect  is  always  sure  to 
}^  goAefaSj  reoeired  by  the  mother.  As 
^Nren  cases  out  of  ten  the  nurse's  duties 
vjik  the  mother  expire  in  a  great  measure 
^ihe first  week,  and  it  is  for  the  infant 
^  die  18  eq)ecially  engaged,  and  as 
^BDM  are  apt  to  be  very  exacting  in 
%ir  mode  of  management,  especially 
*ift  9omng  mothers,  they  are  often  com- 
Mad  to  submit,  against  their  better  judg- 
HJHiL  to  what  thiBj  feel  to  be  bad  or 

■So  kdy  of  delicate  nurture  can  bear 
^  aee  her  infiant  subjected  to  the  rough 
tit  weU-meant  manipulations  endured 
J  flbe  child  of  a  plou^hxniEin ;  no  source 
f  aiatemal  distrras  bemg  more  frequent 
lan  that  of  the  daily  washing,  when,  for 
^  beat  part  of  an  hour,  through  the 
l&stant  protest  of  cries  and  shri^,  the 
■Cult's  tender  body  is  exposed  and 
titafced  by  the  nurse's  h£u*d,  rough 
tods,  as  she  needlessly  turns  it  from 
>ck  to  firont,  and  from  side  to  side, 
vongh  a  ceaseless  jolting  of  her  bony 
lee. 

Mueh— nearly  all — of  this  distressing 
ying  might  be  avoided  by  tender  hand- 
^,  care,  and  sufficient  time  for  the 
ientions  of  washing  and  dressing,  and 
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thus  what  is  made  a  torment  to  the  infant 
conyerted  into  a  pleasure. 

If  the  articles  Adticb  to  Mothbbs, 
iKVAirr,  La^oub,  and  a  few  others  in 
this  work  are  consulted,  the  young  mother 
will  learn  how  to  peiform  all  the  duties 
appertaining  to  the  dressing  of  the  child, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  practise  a  more  agree- 
able method  when  she  undertakes  uiose 
responsibilities  herself.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  observe  that  a  woman  who 
takes  snwff^  should  never  be  allowed  to 
dress  an  infant:  that  is  a  self-evident  vice 
easily  guarded  against.  But  what  the 
mother  has  more  reason  to  dread,  because 
always  done  in  secret,  is  the  practice  too 
often  adopted  by  nurses,  to  save  their  rest 
and  calm  a  mother's  fears,  of  dosing  the 
infant  with  some  narcotic  cordial.  The 
danger  of  this  practice  cannot  be  too 
severely  reprobated,  and  it  will  often 
tax  the  mother's  utmost  penetration  to 
detect  how  and  when  it  is  done.  Infants 
never  cry  without  a  cause,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  a  nurse  commits 
is  to  suppose  it  cries  for  want  of  food. 
Thibst,  however,  is  far  more  frequently 
the  cause  of  its  complaining  than  flatulence, 
want  of  food,  or  any  other  reason;  but 
even  if  the  nurse  suspected  such  to  be 
the  case,  she  would  probably  shrink  with 
horror  from  giving  the  little  sufferer  the 
onlif  remedy  its  nature  craves — A  pew 

TBASPOONFULS      OP     WATBB      BLIGHTLT 

WABM ED.  The  fee  of  a  good  professional 
nurse  varies,  according  to  the  doctor's 
standing  who  introduces  her,  from  two 
to  five  guineas  for  the  month,  and  from 
seven  to  ten  shillings  a  week  for  all  the 
time  before  and  after  the  actual  month 
she  remains  in  the  house. 

The  Wet  Nubbb.  —  In  selecting  a 
person  to  take  the  management  of  an 
infant  the  mother  cannot  or  does  not 
mean  to  rear,  whether  from  the  birth, 
or  some  months  afterwards,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  nurse's  infeuit  is  as 
near  to  the  age  of  the  child  she  is  to 
suckle  as  possible.  In  the  selection  of 
such  a  nurse,  the  medical  man  generally 
takes  all  responsibility,  both  as  r^pects 
her  physical  health  and  moral  character ; 
it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  in  this  place 
to  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  subject. 

The  wet  nurse  should  live  in  the  house 
of  her  employer,  be  under  the  supervision* 
and  control  of  the  family  doctor,  her  diet 
being  regulated  by  what  he  deems  the 
best  suited  to  her  health  and  constitution* 
In  general,  a  full  diet  of  animal  food,  with 
eggs,  puddings,  bread,  and  potatoes,  with 
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nges  ffiTBD  v 

a  gooa  r&miliej 

o  fifteen  ■hillinffi 


9e  pints  0 

■tout,  or  patter  a  da;,  U  the  utiul  ardi 
in  vhich  the  vat  hutk'b  dietetic  tcole  1 
aUoired.  The  ordinary  vtgee 
thiH  dfiflctipti  " 
ii  &om  teven 

Nui  GALL.     See  Gau  Ntttb. 

I^ICTMEG.— Thie  weU-known  spine  {■ 
the  fruit  of  the  Myritlica  motehala,  the 
•ame  Ires  that  yielda  the  loace,  which 

loping  tha  l  . 

Bering,  of  a  rich  scar 
whole  being  protected  h;  a  firm  fibroui 
coat,Iikethehu>kof thewahiut.  Nutmeg 
act!  as  a  utimulant  and  carminiitive,  and 
ia  a  moat  useful  coodimcnt  bath  in  liealth 
and  eickneaa.  The  active  principle  af  tlie 
Dutme^r  defends  upau  an  eascnlial  ail,  of 
whieh  It  jielda  a  large  quantity,  a  amall 
amount  of  wbieb,  diaaolved  in  apirita  of 
wine,  forma  tho  epiti1»  of  nutmeg,  occa- 
aionalij  uied  in  medicine  in  doAea  of  half 
a  drachm.    When  nutmeg  ia  given  in  ita 

SuiD  atnte,  with  chalk  and  magnesia,  the 
ate  of  the  gialcd  nut  ia  from  10  to  16 


'  STTBITTON  ia  that  procen  in  the 
chemiatrj  of  animal  life  hj  which  the 

latcd  into  eolida  and  fluids  of  the  aune 
nature  aa  tboaeof  the  aystem  which  receirea 
them.     NuErition   ia  that  property  by 


which  the  wear  and  tear  of  Uia  bodr  ii 
fully  and  proper);  eoropcowattid,  anil  a 
juit  balance  between  eipenditim  ud 
reproduction  mainlwned.  Though  nota- 
tion is  the  result  of  healthy  digutun, 
erery  function  of  the  hody  moil  eombiia 
to  make  the  efiect  of  nutrition  perfect. 

The  pioceea  of  natritjon  hai  two  atigE^ 
as  we  have  shown  uudei  DiOMtiav  aid 
Food.  The  first  conaiata  in  cDDToliif 
the  aliment  into  ohynu  by  the  stamsdi, 
the  converiion  of  cbyme  into  chyle  bj  Ikt 
bile  and  duodenum,  aod  the  change  i 
the  cbjie  into  arterial  blood  by  the  laopi 
the  second,  the  elabontion  ftom  oa 
arterial  blood  of  all  the  aalids  sod  BA 
of  the  aystem.  The  Byatem  of  nnliiti*^  ' 
as  noticed  under  NBHTI8,if  that  gangllA 
chain,  tracery,  and  oetwoik  of  pi^ 
id  pleiuaea  which  begin*  with  Uie  RCat 

_.__.L_.. ^   >-inchei  of  th 

with  tluIK 


ajmpathetio  t 
fifth  pair,  am 


botanical  name  of  the  plant  which  jidli 
the  deadly  principles  of  itrwtktia  ua 
■       -       ^-        omica,  or  laf  a  bana,  ia 


a  natiTe  of  the  East  Indies,  vla»  ^ 
plant  has  been  long  used  fbr  mc^i^ 
purposes,  and  to  cure  the  bite  of  rep»» 
In  this  country,  howerer,  the  bark  rflM 
tree  ia  the  only  portion  eiet  ""^J* 
medicine  i  thia,  under  the  name  of  ?~f 
Angustun,  was  aome  yeare  ago  f"^ 
infuaions  as  a  tonic  and  etomachic,  Ms 
from   being   apt   to   produce   eia*" 
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;  if  given  in  any  quantity,  it  soon 
1  disuse.  The  nut,  cut  into  round 
!K>at  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  of 
'e  brown  colour,  is  the  form  in 
raf  8  hane,  or  nux  vomica,  is  sold 
ihc^s,  where  it  is  only  vended  as 
n-killer.  See  Ststchi^ia. 
"S. — From  the  large  proportion  of 
ad  oil  which  all  nuts  contain,  they 
considerable  amount  of  heat-form- 
oent,  and  are  consequently  so  far 
*us,  and,  when  combined  with  a 
portion  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
a  good  and  wholesome  food.  To 
them  so,  however,  they  should  be 
rhen  fresh,  and  before  age  has 
osed  their  sugar,  or  render^  their 
;id.    On  the  Continent  nuts  are 

much  greater  ebteem  than  with 
food,  for  which,  in  many  parts  of 
ly,  they  form  an  important  part 
•oor  man's  dietary. 
TALOPIA.--Day  blindness.  This, 
ht  blindness,  is  a  peculiar  affection 

optic  nerve,  in  consef^uence  of 
he  person  is  unable  to  distinguish 
ect  dearly  by  day,  or  any  strong 
ut  can  discern  readily  enough  as 
)  and  obscuration  advances. 
CPHA,  OE  LOTUS.— An  aquatic 
lative  of  Egypt  and  both  the 
and  CTOMring  abundantly  on  the 
f  the  Nile.  The  root  is  about  the 
t  pear,  and,  when  boiled,  becomes 
m  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg^  and  is 
I  a  dainty  food  by  the  poor,  who 
fcas  we  do  the  potato. 
GPBLA  LUT^.— The  yellow  water 

noot  having  the  same  esculent 
61    as   that   of    the    lotus,    the 

and  Norwegian  peasants  eating 
Kvidity  in  years  of  scarcity. 
MOMANIA.  —  A  true  and 
disease,  and  no  more  under  the 
Off  the  will  than  hysteria  or  teta- 
e  unfortunate  patient,  instead  of 
^^arded  as  a  stain  on  morality, 
)e  commiserated  for  her  physical 
ne. 

PHOTOMY.  — The  excision  of 
iphsB,  when  too  large,  in  the  way, 
led. 


0 

I  fifteenth  letter  in  the  alphabet ; 
n  used  as  an  abbreviation,  stands 
idical  men  for  octarius,  a  pint  or 
ftokL     As  a  numeral,  it  formerly 


stoofl  for  11,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  (o), 
for  11,000;  and  in  modem  arithmetic  is 
used  for  the  cipher  0. 

OAE,  THE.— This  tree,  the  Quercus 
rubor,  so  emblematic  of  British  power  and 
character,  has  long  been  used  in  medicine 
for  the  only  properties  it  seems  to  possess, 
those  of  a  tonic  and  an  astringent ;  and 
though  the  first  use  is  now  entirely  sur- 
passed by  the  more  certain  quidities  of 
quinine,  it  stills  retains  a  place,  and  a 
prominent  one,  in  the  last. 

There  are  thi'ee  varieties  of  the  oak,— * 
the  Quercua  pedunculata,  Quercus  pubeS' 
cens,  and  the  British  Quereus  rubor. 
The  bark  of  the  oak  is  the  onlv  part  of 
the  tree  used  medicinally,  and  nrom  the 
fact  that  in  it  resides  the  active  principle 
of  the  tree,  the  tannin,  that  astrin^nt 
property  on  which  the  conversion  of  hides 
mto  leather  depends.  G^ie  mode  of  em- 
ploying oak  bark  is  either  as  an  infusion, 
decoction,  or  as  a  powder. 

As  an  infusion,  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic, 
the  dose  is  an  ounce  three  times  a  day. 

The  decoction,  either  alone,  or  with 
alum,  kino,  or  catechu,  is  used  as  a  gargle 
for  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  sometimes  as 
a  lotion  to  ulcers,  and  loose,  flabby  granu- 
lations. 

The  powder,  when  employed  as  a  febri- 
fuge, is  ffiven  hke  quinine,  in  doses  of 
from  ^  a  drachm  to  2  scruples. 

OATS. — The  Avena  aativa,  or  common 
oat  of  this  country,  belongs  to  the  Natural 
order  Ghraminea,  and  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  The  oat,  as  we  have 
shown  under  Food,  contains  tdl  the  proxi- 
mate principles  of  wheat  and  the  nitro- 
genous or  tiesh-forming  class  of  vege- 
tables, such  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  ceUu- 
lose,  caseine,  &c.,  and  is  consequently  a 
highly  nutritious  substance.  Thoue^h  the 
oat  in  England,  under  the  name  of  com, 
is  only  used  as  a  food  for  horses,  it  forms 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  what  may  be 
called  the  staple  of  the  national  food. 

Oats  are  seldom  reduced  to  a  powder  or 
flour,  like  wheat,  and  are  generalljr  used 
in  the  form  of  a  husked  or  comminuted 
grain,  under  the  name  of  groats  and  oat- 
meal, and  it  is  in  the  latter  form  that  it 
becomes  the  food  of  millions  of  people, 
either  as  a  bread  or  a  porridge.  Wnen 
the  oats  are  denuded  of  their  covering,  or 
internal  husk,  they  are  called  groats  or 
grits,  in  which  form  they  have  long  been 
a  popular  article  for  the  invalid  and  con- 
valescent. The  same  grain  so  cleaned, 
when  crushed,  is  called  the  Emden  groats ; 
and  when  still  further  bruised,  prepared 
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groats,  the  article  so  generally  sold  for 
sick  persons.  Oatmeal  is  the  grain  after 
bein?  winnowed  &om  the  first  husk,  kiln- 
dried,  and  roughly  ground,  and  is  precisely 
what  the  prepared  groats  are,  with  the 
exception  that,  in  the  latter,  no  husk  is 
left,  while  in  the  oatmeal  the  husk  forms 
a  conspicuous  object.  This  meal  the 
Scotch  not  only  znake  into  porridge 
breakfast,  and  often  for  supper, — a 
universally  eaten),  but  the  peasantry  make 
a  bread  and  pudding  of  it^  in  the  form  of 
oatcake,  besides  usmg  it  largely  in  the 
dish  called  Haggis  (which  see),  while  with 
potatoes  it  is  sometimes  made  into  ban- 
nocks. 

A  still  further  use  is  made  by  our 
provident  countrymen  in  the  north  of  this 
yaluable  grain,  for  of  what  may  be  called 
the  very  offal  of  the  plant,  its  condemned 
chafif,  they  make  a  fermented  aliment, 
redundant  of  nutritive  matter,  called 
BOWEirs,  which  in  hot  weather  is  a  Ught, 
pleasant  food  to  all,  while  to  the  invalid 
it  forms  a  repast  that  acts  both  as  a 
medicine  and  an  aliment.  So  highly  did 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Gregory  think  of  this 
food,  that  he  has  lumded  down  to  future 
ages  his  appreciation  of  it  in  the  finest 
modem  Latm  extant,  "  The  Conspectus." 
See  Food,  and  Invalids,  Food  of. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  constant  use 
of  oatmeal  as  a  daily  aliment  is  a  fact  first 
made  known  by  medical  investigation 
almost  thirty  years  ago,  namely,  that 
many  sudden  deaths  among  the  peasant]^ 
who  lived  almost  exclusively  on  oatmed, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  cases  of  intuS" 
tusceptiotif  or  enteritis^  or  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  were  discovered  to  proceed 
from  a  mechanical  obstruction  caused  by 
the  formation  of  a  ball — sometimes  as 
large  as  a  cricket-ball,  though  generally 
much  smaller — firmly  lodged  m  some  part 
of  the  bowels,  where  it  completely  cut  off 
all  passage  through  the  canal,  producing 
as  a  conseouence  what  is  known  as  a 
stoppage,  inflammation,  and  too  frequently 
death.  These  balls  when  examine  were 
found  to  consist  of  an  immense  aggrega- 
tion of  the  husk  or  chaff  of  oatmeal, 
formed,  like  the  calculi  in  the  bladder,  of  a 
nucleus,  round  which  concentric  layers 
had  accumulated,  till  the  mass,  moving 
from  some  bend  or  elbow  in  the  bowels, 
where  it  had  unnoticedly  developed,  sud- 
denly dropped  into  the  tube,  and  there 
blocking  up  all  access,  led  to  the  con- 
sequences referred  to.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  it  is  on  the  presence  of  the  chaff 
in  the  oatmeal  that  the  health  of  the 


person  who  uses  it  so  much  dependfl,  fat 
the  sharp  spiculss  or  points  art  as  • 
mechanieed  stimidant  on  the  coats  of  flie 
bowels,  and  keep  them  active  withooi 
medicine.  It  is  on  this  very  prinimle 
that  brown  or  coarse  bread  is  heue&auio 
the  dyspeptic  and  costive  patient. 

OBESITT.— Fatness,  or  excess  of  Ik 
adipose  tissue.  All  persons  as  they  admue 
in  life  become  fat,  either  generally  or  m 
part;  some  show  it  externally  in  tiie  fid' 
ness  and  roimdness  of  their  limbs  aiil 
body,  and  the  general  expansion  of  tbflt 
frames;  others  remain  externally  the  aafli 
spare,  attenuated  persons  in  advanced  fife 
they  were  in  youui,  though  the  &ttf  is> 
posit  may  have  taken  place  inteisifl^* 
Obesity  sometimes  amounts  to  a  di8euS| 
by  renderizig  the  person  unwieldy,  las 
his  organs  incapable  of  performing  ttflt 
proper  functions.     For  the  treatment  flf 
such  cases  the  reader  is  referred  to  tiis 
article  Food,  where  he  wiU  find  aHstflf 
those  aliments  which  generate  fat,  sad 
those  which  produce  muscle ;  he  will  iSam 
only  have  to  decide  upon  which  ebM  tf 
substances  he  will  henceforth  live,  to  eanM 
the  re-absorption  of  his  &t  and  tho  de* 
velopment  of  muscle. 

OBLIQUUS,  OB  OBLIQUE.  — The 
name  given  by  anatomists  to  several  aeto 
of  muscles  whose  function  is  to  perfonai 
sideways  or  oblique  action :  thus  we  hM 
the  internal  and  external  oblique  miuelM 
of  the  eye,  the  latter  sometimes  called  tiia 
pathetic  or  trochleares,  from  the  usela^ 
make  of  them  to  ogle;  next,  the  extonai 
and  internal  abdominal  oblique  mii8flb% 
serving  partly  to  turn  rouna  the  truBi; 
and  finally,  a  set  of  oblique  muscles  <^tii* 
neck,  moving  the  head  round. 

OBSTETKIC,  from  Obstetrio!,  a  ■id- 
wife.  Obstetric  surgery — ^the  practios  « 
midwifery. 

OBSTIPATION^.— A  confined  state  li 
the  bowels.  . 

OBSTEUENTS.  — Another  word  Bf 
astringents,  or  such  medicines  as  dittV 
together  and  close  the  mouths  of  UeediBf 
vessels :  such  as  kino,  alum,  or  o^ 
styptics.  _ 

OBTUEATOB,  oe  EOTATOi^ 
Muscles  which  roll  a  limb  outwards  v 
inwards,  such  as  the  obturator  extenW 
and  intemus  of  the  thigh. 

OCCIPUT.— The  back  part  of  the  head, 
the  occipital  bone  being  the  opposto* 
the  frontal— «i»<?«ptt*,  as  it  is  somettB* 
called,— or  forehead.  A  musde,  tto 
broad,  and  fibrous,  extending  from  v 
I  base  of  the  oeoipital  bone  to  thei^* 
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tiMfl^abiowi^  and  called,  firom  the  place*of 
ill  ongin  and  insertion,  the  occipitofron' 
taUi,  This  nraacle  ooxrogates  the  brows, 
ndaoves  the  scalp. 

OCCLUSIO. — ^A  term  used  by  oculists 
iDCD^neis  different  degrees  of  obstruction 
of  Tinon  caused  by  different  kinds  of 
BMoibranes. 

OCCUI/T. — ^Thifl  is  a  term  onljr  used  in 
i  pitholM^ical  sense,  when  the  origin  of  a 
fiMiie  is  loflt  or  imdisooverable. 

OOULAB  SPECTSA.—False  im- 
pBMons  produced  on  the  eye  in  persons 
rf  a  li^nly  nervous  temperament,  or 
Hmb  labouring  under  cerebral  excite- 
Mnt;  and  though  the  ear,  nose,  the 
ptkte^  or  the  skin,  are  all  liable,  according 
to  tiunr  sevend  senses,  to  these  false  im- 
penions,  the  eye  is  by  far  most  seriously 
mi  frequently  affect^  by  these  illusions, 
rihkh  may  yaiy  in  their  character  from 
Mrs  moats  seeming  to  pass  before  the 
ilfA  to  the  semblance,  of  a  corporeal 
fparition  or  spectral  illusions.  Ocular 
fecfara  can  only  exist  in  a  diseased  state, 
■d  are  usually  re|farded  as  a  symptom  of 
bom  or  nervous  disease.  We  shall  refer 
Id  this  subject  imd(»r  another  head.    See 

ICUBCJB  VOLANTES. 

OCULUS.— The  Eye,  which  see. 

ODENTAGSA.— Gout  in  the  teeth  or 
pmi. 

ODENTALGICS.— Bemedies  for  any 
iftetion  of  the  teeth. 

ODOUE. — The  smell,  perfume,  or  cx- 
Ustion  given  off  bv  any  body,  animal  or 
Ngstable.  An  odour  may  be  either 
■onatic  or  foetid,  sweet  or  pungent,  or  it 
■or  be  exhilarating  or  oppressive. 

Ill  odours  affect  the  brain  through  the 
ittbtory  nerves,  on  which  the  particles  of 
(door  act  mechanically,  like  stimulating 
itaas,  piercing  with  their  sharp  points 
kddicate  expansions  of  the  schneiderian 
■Mnbrane,  on  which  the  nerves  are  dif- 
bttd.  ThiB  nervous  system  of  some  per- 
sons is  so  highly  organized,  that  odours 
fts  most  exquisite  to  others  cannot  be 
Uar^ed  in  their  faintest  breath,  or  else 
■^lee  headaches,  sickness,  vertigo,  and 
Bating.  When  these  effects  are  produced 
vflT  are  caused  by  the  branches  of  the 
*m.  pair  of  nerves  acting  through  their 
Hioii  with  the  great  sympathetic  chain. 

(EDEMA. — A  tumour  or  swelling,  but, 
ton  strictly  speaking,  a  diffused,  puffy 
(teiaion  of  a  part  or  limb,  white,  soft, 
Hd  insensible,  proceeding  from  an  effu- 
9BL  of  water,  as  in  the  case  of  dropsy. 
idona  of  a  limb  or  membrane  may  occur 
OB  debiUty  at  well  as  from  disease  in 
407 


the  organ,  from  a  simple  loss  of  power  in 
the  oiroulation,  or  from  pressure  on  some 
important  vesseL  CEdema  is  generally 
characterised  by  a  white,  shining  appear- 
ance of  the  distended  cuticle,  loss  of  heat 
in  the  part,  the  absence  of  pain,  and  l^ 
the  swelling  pitting  when  pressed  with 
the  finger. 

(Edema,  when  the  result  of  weakness 
or  inaction,  should  be  treated  by  tonics, 
blue  pill,  and  repeated  friction ;  such 
remedies  as  2  grains  of  quinine  twice  a 
day,  a  4-grain  blue  pill  at  bedtime,  and 
camphorated  oil  rubbed  into  the  part  for 
half  an  hour  three  times  a  day. 

(ESOPHAGUS.— The  gullet,  a  long 
muscular  tube,  tibe  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  or  back  of  the  mouth,  and  de- 
scending with  a  slight  curve  to  terminate 
on  the  left  side  of  the  stomach,  at  the 
cardiac  opening  of  that  organ.  See 
Gullet. 

(ESOPHAGOTOMY.  —  The  surgical 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  oesophagus 
to  remove  any  foreign  body,  which,  too 
large  to  pass  farther,  or  arrested  by  a 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  gullet  in  the 
passage,  causes  the  mass  to  press  on  the 
windpipe  before  it,  and  thereby  endanger 
the  person's  life.  The  substances  that 
most  firequently  lodge  in  the  gullet,  and 
require  the  operation  of  oesopnagotomy, 
are  new  potatoes,  pieces  of  meat,  or  lumps 
of  apple,  all  of  them  unmasticated,  and 
most  frequently  swallowed  with  glutton- 
ous haste. 

OFFICINAL.  —  A  pharmaceutical 
term,  implying  "of  the  shop  or  labora- 
tory." It  is  customary  to  call  evei^ 
article  appertaining  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
qfftciital, 

OIL. — There  are  two  kinds  of  oils,  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable;  divided  into 
two  orders,  the  fixed,  and  the  essential  or 
volatile.  The  principal  characteristics  of 
all  oils  are,  that  they  are  lighter  than 
water,  are  of  an  unctuous  feel,  leave  a 
stain  on  paper,  bum  with  a  broad  flame 
and  much  smoke,  are  inadmissible  with 
water,  and  with  an  alkali  form  soap. 

The  chemical  composition  of  all  oils, 
butter,  fat,  or  grease,  is  nearly  the  same, 
and  consists  of  three  elementary  principles 
in  the  following  proportions : — 

Carbon ....  11  parts  or  atoms. 
Hydrogen.    .    .  10         „         „ 
Oxygen     ...    1         »>         » 
We  have  shown,  under  heat-forming  foods, 
of  which  fats  and  oils  form  an  important 
part,  that  by  the  addition  of  one  atom  of 
carbon  and  mmm  atoms  of  oa^gen  to  the 
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aboTO  proportions,  the  result  would  be 
starch  or  sugar,  water  converting  the  one 
into  the  other.  All  oils,  fats,  and  urease 
contain  two  principles,  one  solid,  the 
other  fluid — oleine  and  stearine.  Fat  or 
oil,  as  an  article  of  heat-?enerating  food, 
is  2^  times  more  combustible  than  starch, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this 
class  of  foods — combustible  as  regards  its 
consumption  by  the  lunges.  In  other 
words,  1  pound  of  butter  is  equal  to  2^ 
pounds  of  sugar  or  starch.  The  principfd 
of  the  ordinary  fluid  oils,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  csi!li[e6..Jixed  oils,  are  the  almond, 
dive,  castor,  croton,  and  linseed.  The 
chief  of  the  essential  or  volatile  oils  are 
cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  cajeput,  aniseed, 
caraway,  cubebs,  peppermmt,  spearmint, 
pennyroyal,  rosemary,  orange,  lemon, 
thyme,  juniper,  amber,  pimento,  and 
otners.  Turpentine  is  regarded  by  some 
as  an  oil.  Palm  oil,  spermaceti,  cod-liver, 
suet,  lard,  and  blubber  or  train  oil,  may 
be  called,  by  way  of  special  distinction, 
the  fixed  animal  oils,  heat  bein?  only 
necessary  to  render  all  of  them  fluid. 

OINTMENT,  OE  XJNGUENTUM.— 
A  medical  preparation  in  which  different 
drugs  are  united  with  lard  or  oil  to  form 
a  cerate  of  diflbrent  consistencies.  The 
ointments  in  most  frequent  use  are  the 
simple  ointments  or  cerates  made  of  oil, 
lard,  spermaceti,  and  white  wax ;  basilicon, 
or  resinous  ointment,  made  with  lard, 
yellow  wax,  and  rosin ;  mercurial  oint- 
ment ;  and  what  is  called  citron,  or  oint- 
ment of  the  nitrate  of  mercury.  Oint- 
ments or  cerates  are  used  for  dressing 
sores,  and  protecting  them  from  the  air, 
though  the  benefit  they  afEbrd  is  often 
very  questionable.  The  employment  of 
ointments  is  rapidly  going  out  of  fashion, 
and  lotions  taking  their  place,  in  the 
treatment  of  sores — a  much  more  judi- 
cious and  cleanly  mode  of  treatment,  for 
the  grease  of  which  ointments  are  made, 
ftora.  being  long  kept,  is  often  rancid 
when  applied ;  or  if  not,  the  heat  of  the 
part  soon  makes  it  so,  when  it  becomes  a 
source  of  irritation,  undoing  all  the  benefit 
anticipated. 

OLECEANON.— The  projecting  pro- 
cess of  the  vhMf  the  sharp,  uncovered 
projection  at  the  elbow,  over  which  the 
ulnar  nerve  passing,  and  only  protected  by 
the  cuticle,  exposes  it  to  the  numbing  sen- 
sation experienced  in  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm when  the  part  is  accidentally  bruised 
or  hit. 

OLEFIANT  GAS.—A  gas  well  known 
to  cbemista  as  the  carburetted  hydrogen, 


its  constituents  being, — carbon,  1  part; 
hydrogen,  1  part. 

OLEUM.—Oil.    See  Oils. 

OLFACTOEY.— The  name  given  bj 
anatomists  to  the  first  pair  of  nerra^  ' 
the  nerves  of  smell,  dismbuted  on  the 
schneiderian  membrane  of  the  nose.   See 
Neeves. 

OLIBANUM.— The  name  of  a  medici* 
nal  gum-resin  obtained  from  a  firagrsnt 
plant,  native  of  Africa  and  the  Eastern 
Isles,  and  formerly  much  used  as  a  stiimi* 
lant  and  emmenagogue,  but  nofrahnoil 
forgotten  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

OLIVARIA  COEPORE.— The  nana 
given  to  two  small,  olive-shaped  emi* 
nences  at  the  base  of  the  bram,  at  tiis 
commencement  of  the  medulla  ohlongaUtt 
or  spinal  marrow. 

OLIVES.— The  plant  which  yields  fte 
well-known  fruit  of  olives,  though  a  natitB 
of  the  East,  has  long  been  extensively 
cultivated  along  "the  whole  northern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  particular^  ai 
Italy,  where  immense  quantities  of  thu 
fruit  are  annually  cultivated,  and  the  oil 
is  exported  in  such  great  quantities  from 
one  particular  town  as  to  obtain  for  it  the 
name  of  Florence  oil^ 

The  olive  plant  may  be  propagated  Iff 
seeds,  cuttings,  layers,  or  sapG^i,  vA 
usually  takes  fromi  three  to  four  yean  to 
cultivate  before  bearinpr  fruit.  The  GnAs 
are  in  the  habit  of  eatmg  great  quantitiM 
of  the  fresh  ripe  olives  as  a  i>art  of  their 
daily  aliment ;  though  in  genera],  oo 
account  of  the  bitterness  of  the  rind,^^ 
are  only  partaken  of  as  a  delicacy  lAn 
pickled,  the  brine  in  which  they  are  jn* 
pared  developing  the  full  and  aeiWiHe 
flavour  so  highly  appreciated  in  tnii  W 
when  so  prepared.  Olive  oil  is  obtalBed 
in  various  ways  from,  the  ripe  fruit,  aft* 
by  pressure  or  by  warm  water;  and  tiww^ 
that  exported  from  Florence  is  rcgawed 
as  the  best,  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  tie 
oil  as  prepared  in  the  south  of  France 
that  procured  from  Aix  in  Provence  bemg 
much  superior  in  purity,  and  having  ■»  . 
the  advantage  of  keeping  much  loop' 
than  any  other  kind,  wittiout  beooi^ 
rancid.  Olive  oil  should  be  pof^JJ^ 
lunpid,  clear,  of  a  pale  straw  or  yeuflj 
colour,  and  of  a  bland,  nutty,  plflm» 
taste. 

Medical  Uses  awd  pBOPSBfUfc** 
Olive  oil  acts  on  the  system,  when  take* 
intemally,a8  a  demulcent  and  an  «p&na^t 
and  when  employed  externally,  MJ® 
emollient  and  sedative.  As.a  demukeBj 
it  is  customary  to  mix  it  with  the  yolk  « 
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or  oombine  it  bj  trUoratioii  in  a, 
rith  gum  or  muotlage,  latd  tben 
»  or  thi«e  table»poonful«  of  tho 
fi»  a  dose.  When  employed  ig 
'•,  the  dose  ia  from  three  to  four 
Olfllk.  or  from  an  ounce  to  sn 
id  a  balf.    Undai  the 


oil,  t 


oil  of 


laq:el7  used 
neu'lj  all  of  the  ecobiocBlioQg  or 
(  Hnplojed  for  gpruns,  muscular 
r  riieumatiama — equal    parti   of 

pop} 

pl^iduu  bavo  uteat  hith  in  the 
ea  of  alJTe  oil  to  irritable  ulcen, 
id  atings  of  TODomous  reptiles, 
',  tbat,  in  addition  to  their  eooth- 
sdatiTe  property,  Ibej  eiercise  a 


again,  accntlomed  to  can;  beav;  woigbta. 
Some  of  tbe  ConlinenUI  porters  are  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  balf  a  pint  of  olive 
oil    daily,    and    find— without    knowing 


of  their  b ^ „_. .^  „ 

thi«  pfiucipte  that  oils,  soeU,  and  ttAi  are 
prescribed  in  consumption,  tbe  only  diFer- 


r  rather 


;tle  nitrogen 
Ab  a  coodi- 


9  bo  Si 


I;  beneficial  effect.  Ai  a  Food, 
dieady,  under  that  head,  ihown 
•ay  thia  and  all  other  oils  act  on 
mi  and  aa  affording  fuel  lo  the 
U  oils    become    articles    of    the 

eODiequence  (o  the  body.  On 
ont^  from  affording  carbon  to  the 
ire  oil,  when  taken  in  quantity, 

greatest  leriiee  to  thoee  whose 


submitted  to  a  Ije  of 

eutraliie  the  bitter  in 

tbe  lind;   they  ace  then  voabed  in  cold 

"»aler,  digested  some  time  in  fennel  and 

'  jr,  or  tome  aromatic  plant,  and  finally 

led  in  a  strong  brine   till  they  an 

idered    fit   for    after-dinner  serriea; 

□,  for  strong  and  healthy  disOJtions, 

they  may  be  freely  partaken  of,  but  nol 

by  tbe  invalid,  or  one  whose  stomach  ii  at 

all  debilitated.    See  FooB,  HeJlT-qeks- 

OUto  oil  ia  purified  by  shaking-  a  quan- 
tity of  it  in  water  ibr  loma  time,  and  then, 
when  the  oil  has  eepaiated,  pouriDg  it  off 
rom  the  water. 

OMAGRA.— A  name  used  by  former 
physicianB  for  gout  (see  FoDAaXA)^ 
cipcciolly  for  on  attack  of  gout  in  the 
sboulder. 

OMENTUM.- The  eaol,  or  a  double 
membrane  spread  over  tbe  bowela  and  tbe 

By  aome  anatomiita  tbis  important 
membrane  receives  the  name  of  s^ploon, 
a  Greek  compound  word  signifying  the 

(»ni  bemg  derived  from  the  oostom  the 
Boothsayen  had  of  always  examining 
thia  membrane,  and  irom  Its  position,  or 
character,  deducing  their  sacrifiDial  omen*. 
Anatomically,  the  omentum  consists  of , 
adipose  tissue  and  ibida  of  the  lining 
membrane  or  peritontum,  and  besidea 
guarding  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  &om 
cold  or  eilamal  injuries,  ia  the  great 
reaervoir  of  fat  in  all  tbe  lower  animals, 
conotituting  what  is  commonly  called 
tallow.  In  man,  after  forty  yean  of  age, 
there  is  always  a  large  accumulation  oS 
idipose  or  fetty  matter  in  this  membnuje, 
•ivrng  that  prominence  to  the  part 
renerallT  called  obesity.     Bee  CauIm 

OMpkALOCELE.— A  surgical  term 
derived    from    the    Greek,  signifying    ( 


I    the    lunga,  or   those,    I 
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during  labour  from  the  seyerity  of  the 
pains.    See  Buptube. 

ONANISM.  —  See  Befboduotioit, 
Obg-ans  op,  and  Injubt  to. 

ONION. — The  onion  family  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  set  of  articles  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  used  in  the 
dietary  6f  man  not  only  on  account  of 
its  highly  nutritious  properties  as  a  food 
when  properly  prepared,  but  because  its 
stimulating  chanioter  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  condiments  in  the  whole 
range  of  culinary  articles.  Botanically, 
the  onion  or  alUum  belongsix)  the  Natural 
order  Asphodelea,  and  embraces  four 
varieties, — the  common  onion  (the  allium 
eepa);  the  leek  {allium  porrum);  the 
earlic  (allium  sativum);  and  the  shalot 
{allium  asalenicum).  Of  the  common 
onion  there  are  many  varieties,  from  the 
small  white  onion  used  for  pickling  to 
the  monster  bulb,  the  Spanish  omon; 
and  from  the  Canadian  tree-onion — ^which 
grows  its  bulb  on  the  top,  instead  of  the 
root  of  the  plant — to  the  potato  onion,  in 
which  the  tubers  are  propag[ated  like  a 
potato,  and  when  the  haulm  is  pulled  or 
dug  up,  as  in  that  useful  vegetaole,  from 
ten  to  twenty  onions  are  found  clmging 
to  its  rootlets.  In  this  country,  the  com- 
mon onion,  in  all  its  sizes,  from  the  small 
round  to  the  large  flat  Yorkshire  and 
Spanish  bulb,  is  the  variety  of  the  family 
universally  employed.  In  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  and  France,  the  garlic  is  the 
species  always  used.  In  Switzerland, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  leek  is  the 
variety  selected.  Of  the  leek  there  are 
also  several  varieties,  but  differing  less  in 
strength  than  in  size  and  the  amount  of 
mucilaginous  matter  they  contain. 

Medicai.  Fbopebtibs  and  Uses. — 
The  active  principle  of  the  onion  (the 
whole  family)  depends  upon  its  strong, 
pungent  essential  oil ;  the  onion  contain- 
ing the  largest  proportion,  the  gturlic 
next,  the  shalot  still  less,  and  the  leek 
least  of  all.  It  is  to  the  stimulating 
properties  of  this  essential  oil  that  garlic 
to  the  Spanish  or  Italian  peasant  becomes 
an  article  of  such  actual  necessity  to  his 
health  and  strength,  for  in  general,  a  clove 
or  two  is  the  only  relish  he  possesses  to 
his  dry  and  monotonous  fare  of  maize  or 
rye  bread,  ewe  cheese,  and  the  other  un- 
savoury items  which  from  year  to  year 
make  up  his  dietetic  scale.  Garlic  gives 
a  zest  to  his  unpalatable  food,  promotes 
digestion,  and  by  its  medicinal  effects 
becomes  an  absolute  requisite  to  his  daily 
food. 


The  onion  acta  on  the  ^tem  as  m 
expectorant,  stimulant,  uiuetii^  aod 
diaphoretic.  Though  these  teveietl  fto* 
perties  are  well  known  to  medical  mBB, 
there  is  only  one  preparation  of  the  QBiot 
family  to  be  found  in  the  Fhacmaeoporiii 
and  even  that  is  now  hardly  ever  niedt 
viz.,  the  ointment  {unffuenUum  ailit)fVmi 
as  a  dressing  to  indolent  ulcers^  or  woondi 
which  have  fallen  into  an  apathetic  stito^ 
The  Jews  and  Arabians,  woo  use  gszBi 
as  an  article  of  food  to  excess,  were  abs 
in  the  habit  of  employing  it  in  medioai 
in  such  diseases  as  dropsies,  asthmasi  oA 
agues,  for  which  purposes  it  might  stall  to 
employed  with  signal  advantage. 

Boiled  onions,  with  butter,  pepper,  oA 
salt,  not  only  nmke  a  good  supper,  Ink  i 
useful  expectorant  remedy  in  casei  of 
obstinate  catarrh  or  oppressive  bieathiB^ 
while,  by  their  action  on  the  bladder,  thej 
materially  assist  in  carrying  off  any  ac- 
cumulation of  water  from  the  syst^n.  la. 
any  form  in.  which  onions  or  garlic  can  to 
taken,  they  are  certain  to  act  as  an  ex- 
pectorant, partially  as  a  diaphoretic,  and 
actively  as  a  diuretic. 

As  a  stimulant  and  counter-irritant,  aa 
onion  cut  in  two,  and  its  cut  sides  mbtod 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  skin  over  tto 
affected  part,  is  often,  by  the  irritation  it 
produces,  highly  beneficial.  It  is  ata» 
useful  in  chrome  swellines,  indoloit  tip 
mours,  and  other  torpid  enlargement 
while  in  cases  of  asthma,  if  employed  in 
the  same  manner  over  the  chest,  its  effii* 
is  often  highly  gratifying.  In  oases  flf 
deafness  from  aoouniulAtion  of  wax  in  tito 
ear,  a  popular  and  successful  leanBAjji 
obtained  by  rolling  a  clove  of  gw^  j^ 
mustard,  enclosing  it  in  a  fold  of  mnali^ 
and  inserting  the  whole  in  the  ear,  a  tot 
poultice  being  then  placed  over  tha  eai^ 
and  retained  for  some  hours.  The  juMS 
of  garlic  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  cemeBl 
for  glass  that  can  be  used. 

ONYCHIA.— A  painful  abscess  ne« 
the  nail.    See  Whitlow. 

ON  YNX.— A  small  collection  of  matt*. 
A  minute  abscess,  formed  between  ifci 
cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  aqueous  huBiiMi« 
and  so  named  from  being  of  the  edatf 
and  diminished  shape  of  a  man's  naiL 

OPACITY.— Thw  term  is  cMefi^  ap- 
plied to  the  organ  of  vision,  and  is  caiued 
\)j  whatever  renders  qpaque,  dtA,  <V 
milky,  the  transparent  window  c^  the  (9* 
— the  cornea.  Of  these  opacities  Aatt 
are  many  varieties,  but  all  of  thisBi  letpSn 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon  or  At 
oculist.    See  En. 
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SBATIOI^. — ^Any  surgical  assist- 
mdered  to  a  patient  by  means  of 
DflntB  is  so  called,  whether  per- 
iby  oatting  or  by  blunt  implements. 
operations  are  such  as  do  not  in- 
isk  or  danger  to  the  person  operated 
inch  as  cupping,  bleeding,  tooth- 
g,  <^>emhg  the  temporal  artery  or 
r  ran,  tapping,  and  the  apphoation 
uu  Capital  operations  are  those 
oan  nerer  be  performed  without 
1^  a  certain  amount  of  risk  to 
feteoat;  of  these  are  amputations, 
isj,  the  operation  for  incarcerated 
remoyal  of  deep-seated  tumours  in 
Jc,  and  several  others. 
[THALMIA.  —  Inflammation  of 
^  or,  more  propeiiy  speaking,  an 
nd  yery  severe  inflammation  of  the 
stiva  or  external  coat  of  the 
Qorally  attended  with  such  violent 
that,  unless  early  and  vigorously 
,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  termi- 
the  entire  loss  of  vision  in  the  eye 

ioians  have  divided  this  formidable 
into  eight  or  ten  distinct  varieties, 
lamed  firom  the  part  more  par- 
y  diseased,  or  from  the  character 
discharge  which  accompanies  the 
)d  symptoms.  These,  however,  may 
included  under  the  three  heads, 
knia,  JPurulent  Ophthalmia,  and 
Ikcsal  Ophthalmia. 
iBRt  ophthalmia  is  that  form  of 
lation  of  the  eye  known  as  con- 
aphthalmy,  or  the  Egyptian  variety 
lisease ;  and  the  latter  a  disease  in 
ay  resembUng  the  purulent,  only 
by  a  specific  virus,  as  indicated 
lame 

■HAIJIIA,       MuCO-PUBTrLENT.  — 

•w. — These  begin  with  a  dry, 
I  heat  in  one  or  both  of  the  eyes, 
ag  the  sensation,  frequently,  of 
ing  collected  between  the  baU  of 
and  the  lids.  These  symptoms 
ndedwith  pain  in  the  head;  the 
soon  after  commence  swelling; 
16  coat,  or  conjunctiva,  of  the  eye 
bloodshot,  with  here  and  there  a 
(Nured  spot ;  the  upper  eyelid  also 
swollen,  and  so  elon^ted  that  it 
,  the  lower  lid.  A  thm  dischai^e 
takes  place,  which,  after  some 
I  changed  into  a  sticky,  mucous 
n,  followed  by  a  profuse  flow  of 
Che  vision  is  frequently  obscured 
I  eoUecting  on  the  cornea.  The 
noe  of  light  is  from  the  first 
mbearable,  causing  severe  pain 


through  the  temples,  and  impartinff  a  dry, 
swollen  sensation  to  the  ball  of  the  eye; 
all  the  symptoms  becoming  more  aggra- 
vated as  evening  and  night  advances,  the 
swelling  of  the  lids,  by  pressing  on  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  adding  greatly  to  the  pain 
endured  during  the  disease.  The  mucous 
discharge,  after  a  certain  time,  becomes 
thicker,  and  at  length  mixed  with  pus  or 
matter,  producing  the  symptom  which 
gives  name  to  this  form  of  the  disease — 
uie  mueo-purulent.  The  pulse,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  disturbance,  is 
quick  and  full,  and  soinetimes  hard  and 
sharp,  while  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, from  the  pain  endured,  is  often  con- 
siderable, leadiag  to  loss  of  sleep,  fever, 
thirst,  and  restlessness.  From  me  seve- 
rity of  the  inflammation,  the  delicacy  of 
the  organ,  and  the  importance  of  the 
function,  tiie  most  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  are  necessary  m  the  manage- 
ment of  ophthalmia. 

Treatment. — Perfect  quietude,  a  low, 
abstemious  diet,  and  a  dark  room  are 
the  first  in^erative  steps  to  be  adopted. 
If  the  patient  is  joung  and  robust,  he 
should  be  bled  to  famtness,  by  making  him 
stand  while  performing  the  operation,  and 
bleeding  from  a  large  openmg.  Cloths, 
or  folds  of  lint,  wetted  with  warm  water, 
should  be  constantly  applied  to  the  affected 
eye,  or  both  eyes,  and  one  of  the  following 
powders  given  every  four  hours  till  the 
bowels  have  been  well  acted  on,  and  the 
febrile  symptoms  of  heat  and  thirst  are 
abated.    Take  of — 

Jalap  powder .    •    •    •  45  grains. 

Cream  of  tartar  ...  40  grains. 

Calomel     .....  16  grains. 

Scammony  powder  .    .  18  grains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  three 
powders. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  nitre  ...    1  scruple. 

Tartar  emetic      ...    3  grains. 

Mint  water     ....    6  ounces. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonf uls  immediately,  and 
repeated  every  two  hours,  till  nausea,  or  a 
subsidence  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  takes 

Slace.  If  there  is  much  restlessness  and 
eprivation  of  sleep,  a  sedative  of  either 
25  drops  of  laudanum,  1  grain  of  soUd 
opiiun,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain  of 
acetate  of  morphia,  should  be  given  at 
bedtime,  so  as  to  insure,  if  possible,  a 
nighf  s  sleep,  or,  at  least,  a  few  hours  of 
ease  from  pain.  The  warm  bath,  about 
two  or  three  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment,  is  often  of  great 
benefit,  especially  if  it  follows  the  bleeding. 
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called  Doykr'b  powdbs,  made  by  mixing 
intimately  in  a  mortar  1  drachm  of  pow- 
dered opium,  1  drachm  of  ipecacuanha 
powder,  and  1  ounce,  or  8  drachms,  of  sul- 
phate of  potass.  There  is,  consequently, 
one  part  of  opium  in  eyery  ten  parts  of 
the  mixture;  m  other  words,  10  grains  of 
DoTer*s  powder — the  ordinary  dose  of  this 
preparation — contains  one  grain  of  opium. 
The  next  article  is  the  compound  chalk 
powder  {ptUvis  creta  compontus  et  opio), 
made  by  mixing  chalk,  cinnamon,  tor- 
mentil  root,  long  pepper,  and  cum  arable, 
all  in  powder,  with  powdered  opium,  in 
such  proportion  that  25  grains  of  the  com- 
poimd  powder  contains  about  one  grain 
of  opium.  The  dose  is  generally  from. 
1  scruple  to  half  a  drachm.  And,  lastly, 
the  compound  kino  powder,  the  jpuhns 
Jcino  eomposiUis,  which  is  composed  of 
kino,  cinnamon,  and  opium,  each  in  pow« 
der,  minutely  blended  together,  the  opium 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty  ; 
1  scruple,  or  20  grains,  containing  1  grain 
of  opium:  the  full  dose  is  consequently 
one  scruple.  Powdered  opium  is  some- 
times used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment 
{w^tientum  opti),  as  a  dressing  to  open 
cancers  or  irritable  sores,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  gpedl  ointment  («n- 
guentum  galla  et  opio),  used  as  a  sedative 
astringent  in  cases  of  bleeding  or  painful 
piles.  The  remaining  preparations  in 
which  powdered  opium  enters  are  the 
electuary  {confectio  opii),  made  with  long 
pepper,  ginger,  caraway  seeds,  gum  traga- 
canth,  and  opium,  all  powdered,  and  then 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  syrup  into 
the  consistency  of  honey.  The  dose  of  this 
preparation  is  from  1  scruple  to  half  a 
drachm.  The  last  formula  is  the  plaster 
of  opium  {emplastrwn  opii),  a  kmd  of 
pitch  plaster  with  opium,  used  for  lum- 
bago, but  of  yery  doubtful  efficacy. 

The  discoyery  of  the  active  principle 
of  opium  (morphia)  has  thrown  many  of 
the  preparations  of  opium  out  of  general 
use,  the  morphia  haymg  the  advantage  of 
acting  as  a  pure  sedative,  a  ^eat  deside- 
ratum  in  many  cases  of  fever.  Mobfhia  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  opium  in  hot  water, 
and  treating  the  mixture  with  magnesia, 
which  imites  with  the  meconic  acid  in  the 
opium,  forming  a  meconite  of  ma^esia, 
while  the  liberated  morphia  is  precipitated; 
the  precipitate  is  then  treated  with  hot 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  morphia, 
leaving  all  the  impurities;  the  spirit  is 
then  mtered,  and,  as  it  cools,  the  morphia 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  crystals :  the 
same  process  ia  repeated  two  or  three  times 


with  fresh  alcohol,  till  the  pun  nUfta 
crystals  of  morphia  are  obtained. 

Morphia  is  inflammable,  and  unites  vitii 
all  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  fboBii 
ing  salts  known  as  the  muriate,  inlphi^ 
acetate,  and  citrate  of  moiphia,  witii 
several  others;  the  abov^  however,  m 
those  in  generied  use,  thedcMie  being  sesh 
alike  in  each  preparation,  fhim  ooe-iixn 
to  one-fourth  of  a  grain. 

Nabcotiitb,  the  other  active  agent  of ' 


opium,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the 
left  after  filtering  the  hot  alcohol  in  Ai 
first  sta^  of  the  process  for  morplua  witt 
sulphuric  ether,  and  then  evapontiBg 
the  ether,  the  crystals  forming  round  tki 
vessel,  narcotine  contains  all  the  izritstia^ 
and  narcotic  properties  of  the  opium;  da 
preparation  is,  however,  never  used  a 
medicine. 

A  preparation  of  opium,  greatly  it 
vogue  some  years  ago,  and  still  occasioiiiDi 
employed,  called  Batty's  Sedative  Sobi 
tion,  IS  a  kind  of  acetate  of  opium,  or  il 
all  events  ^atly  resembles  such  a  pis* 
paration,,being  a  pure  sedative,  and  oeitiB 
not  to  produce  any  stimulating  effeeti> 
The  once  celebrated  article  known  as  tlM 
Black  Prop  was  a  strong  solution  of  iki 
acetate  of  opium.  The  dose  of  Bat^ 
solution  is  from  20  to  30  drops,  and  of  ttl 
liquid  acetate  of  opium,  the  same. 

Medical  Pbofebties. — No  mecBdM 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  so  large  a  nnfi 
of  action  as  opium,  and  thero  is  no  dnf 
that  the  physician  could  less  easiW  spait} 
and,  since  the  practice  of  blecKung  iM 
justly  fsdlen  into  disuse,  one  that  hsa  bi* 
come  doubly  necessary  to  his  soooohM 
treatment  of  inflammatory  fevers.  Opina 
alone  acts  as  a  narcotic  and  stimulasl»  li 
a  sedative,  anodyne,  antispasmodic^  esnni* 
native,  and  a  soporifio;  while  in  comliiBi^ 
tion  it  acts  on  tiie  skm  and  kidBeyi  m  t 
diaphorotic  and  diuretic,  besides  loweriag 
the  action  of  the  heart,  reducing  tiie  dMf 
lation,  and  checking  inflammatoiy  toi- 
doncies  in  the  blood  locally  and  gaa' 
rally.  The  articles  with  wmch  opium  ii 
most  frequently  and  beneficially  combiDri 
are  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  and  e^ 
mel ;  in  all  cases  it  is  the  peculiar  pn^ 
perty  of  this  drug  to  throw  the  iyrt«a 
into  a  state  of  singular  tranquillity,  ora 
condition  favourabfe  to  the  absozptioiaa 
consequent  operation  of  some  other  agcali 
either  given  with  it  or  subsequent  to  At 
dose  of  opium,  theroby  insuring  an  aetion 
which  otiierwise  might  not  luive  tiken 
place.  The  only  other  means  by  whidi  i 
similar  result  could  be  obtained,  and  thai 
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Bfc  to  the  same  eBbot,  even  if  it  eould  be 
OBl(03«d  in  all  cases,  is  bleedixig. 
^  smaU  doses,  of  a  tiiird  of  a  grain  of  the 
li%or  lOdropsof  thetmeture  (utudanum), 
ptem  opemtoa  as  a  stimulant,  quicken- 
1^  tiie  puls^  inereasing  the  heat  of  the 
aa,  giving  inereased  freedom  to  the 
■piTatioii,  raising  tiie  spirits,  and  pro- 
Bsmg  a  happy  and  joyous  state  of  the 
and, — ^in  fao^  all  those  happy  sensations 
I  vxvidlY  descanbed  in  the  **  Confessions 
r  an  Opimn  Eater."  Such  feelings, 
ovevar.  are  evanescent,  and  cannot  oe 
aqoenuy  excited  without  ultimate  injury 
1  mind  and  body.  When  given  as  a 
rittkive  or  anodyne,  the  dose  should 
hrsys  be  in  proportion  to  the  need,  so 

■  to  avoad  the  necessity  of  a  repetition, 
a  which  case  the  sedative  e£fect  will  only 
•  obtained  after  the  stimulating  stage 
■spassedofil 

Wbesk  a  penpiration  is  desired,  or  a 
lii{ilioietic  action,  to  relieve  the  limgs  or 
■wnnhial  vessels,  the  opium  ought  to  be 
wHmifd,  as  in  tiie  Dover's  powder,  with 
paeasaanha;   and  when,  in  obstruction 

■  the  liver,  or  in  dropsies,  to  carry  ofif 
te   accumulated    water,   it   should   be 

with  calomel  or  squills  and  ipeca- 
i;  and  when,  as  in  rheumatic  lever, 
■d  some  other  types  of  inflammation, 
io  avoid  bleeding,  and  at  one  and  the 
HBue  time  lower  the  pulse,  check  the 
■Nolation,  and  subdue  the  pain,  it  must 
»  eombixbed  with  .nitre,  tfurtar  emetic, 
nd  camphor  water,  as  in  the  following 
hnniila, — ^not,  however,  to  be  commenced 
01  ate  bowels  have  been  affected  by  an 
Utkn  cathartic.    Take  of— 

Camphor  water  •    •    •    8  ounces. 
.    Powdered  nitre  •    •    •    1^  drachms. 

Tartar  emetic     ,    •.  •    3  grains. 
UMobB,  and  add— 

Laudanum     ....    2  drachms. 
ICx:  three  tablespoonfuk  to  be  given 
dinetly,    and    one    tablespoonfiil   every 
bov  tfll  the  heat  is  reduced,  and  the 
iUa  becomes  soft  and  moist. 

Xeom  its  action  on  the  head,  the  opera- 
Haa  of  opium  must  always  be  carefully 
mtdied,  and  when  it  induces  headache 
«  fidness^  and  a  sense  of  noise  in  the 
€■0^  it  must  be  suspended:  in  all  cases 
tihe  bow^  should  be  previously  acted  on. 
Xkoa||h  opium  is  certainly  the  most  useful 
■id  beneficial  drug  we  possess,  it  may 
keoDie  by  abuse — as  with  the  Chinese — 
ODB  of  the  greatest  curses  of  existence. 

As  a  general  rule^  opium  should  never 
h§ given  to  children  or  young  people,  unless 

'9  the  watchful  eye  of  a  medical  man. 
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For  its  antidotes,  and  the  treatment  in 
over  doses,  see  Poisob'b. 
OPOB ALSAM.  See  Balm  ot  Gilead. 
OPODELDOC— A  stimulating  embro- 
cation, particularly  serviceable  in  sprains, 
rheumatisms,  and  muscular  pains.  The 
opodeldoc  of  the  Pharmacopceia  is  the 
compound  soap  tincture,  and  made  with 
soft  soap,  oib  of  thyme  and  rosemary, 
proof  spirits,  and  ammonia.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  opodeldoc  in  use,  par- 
ticularly a  patented  article  called  Steer's 
Opodeldoc,  m  which  the  article  is  sold  in 
the  form  (^  a  soft  paste  or  jellified  soap. 
The  tincture  of  soap,  however,  as  given 
above,  is  equal  to  the  best. 

OPOPAJN  AX.— The  name  of  a  medi- 
cinal gum-resin,  extracted  £rom  the  well- 
known  umbelliferous  plant,  the  All-heal. 
The  gum  was  formerly  mueh  used  as  an 
expectorant,  but  has  long  been  quite  out 
of  fashion. 

OPPONENS  POLLICIS.— The  closer 
up  or  a(2-ductor  of  the  thumb;  a  short 
muscle  which,  taking  its  origin  fh)m  the 
wrist,  is  inseorted  into  the  bones  of  the 
thmnb,  drawing  that  member  forward  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

OPTICAL  DELUSIONS.  SeeOcuLAB 
Spbctsa 

OPTIC  NERVES.  — The  nerves  of 
vision,  or  the  second  pair  of  cerebral 
nerves,  each  optic  nerve  terminating  in 
the  retina,  or  camera  of  the  eve,  the  disc 
at  the  back  of  the  ball  on  which  all  objects 
are  reflected. 

CHANGE  (^«ran«i««i).— This  well- 
known  and  delicious  fruit  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  lemon,  lime,  citron, 
and  shaddock,  and,  though  a  native  of 
Northern  Africa,  is  largely  cultivated  in 
all  the  West  India  Islands,  and  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Till  within  the  last  fifteen  years  it  was 
customary,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  voyage  (our  chief  supply  coming  from 
the  American  Islands),  to  export  the  fruit 
abnost  green,  that  it  might  ripen  on  the 
passage:  now,  however,  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  steam,  the  fruit  is  allowed  to 
mature  before  being  exported  ;  and  such 
quantities  of  oranges,  and  of  a  superior 
quality,  are  now  brought  home,  that  this 
valuable  fruit  is  as  common  and  cheap 
with  us  as  our  own  excellent  apples. 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  this  is  an 
immense  gain  to  the  public,  especially  to 
the  lower  orders,  the  very  poorest  being 
now  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cor- 
rective properties  of  this  fruit. 
The  medical  virtues  of  the  orange  (the 
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citrus  aurantium)  reside  in  the  citric 
acid  contained  in  the  juice,  and  the 
aromatic  bitter  of  the  rind,  the  only  part 
of  the  fruit  used  in  medicine ;  for  tnough 
a  large  quantity  of  essential  oU  is  obtained 
from  the  fresh  rind,  it  is  only  used  as  a 
perfume.  Independent  of  the  service  a 
ripe  orange  is  at  all  times  as  a  corrective 
to  the  inyalid,  it  often  becomes  an  article 
of  ereat  importance  as  a  refreshing  diluent 
and  grateful  acid:  in  such  cases,  how- 
ever, it  should  only  be  sucked,  or  the 
juice  expressed  from  the  fruit  and  mixed 
with  a  little  barley  water,  and  so  taken 
as  a  beverage.    See  DsiirKS. 

The  orange  peel  {cortex  aurantit)  is 
carefidly  dned,  and  then  used  medicinallv 
in  the  composition  of  the  compound  bark 
and  gentian  tinctures,  and  also  to  form  a 
bitter  aromatic  tincture  by  itself  (tinctura 
aurantit),  sometimes  given  as  an  aromatic 
bitter — ^the  only  object  for  which  it  is 
employed  in  practice — in  doses  of  1  or  2 
drachms.  The  orange  peel  is  chiefly  used, 
in  infusion  with  quassia  or  gentian,  as  a 
stomachic,  with  or  without  smla  or  potass, 
and  to  form,  when  boiled  with  sugar  and 
water,  a  very  agreeable  capillaire, — the 
syrup  of  orange  (^rujms  aurantii),  gene- 
rally used  to  sweeten  and  flavour  mixtures. 
The  following  prescription  will  be  found 
a  useful  form  for  the  employment  of  orange 
peel  as  a  stomachic  bitter  for  indigestion 
or  impaired  appetite.    Take  of — 

Orange  peel  (dried)     .    2  drachms. 

CaneUa  alba  ....    1  drachm. 

Calumba ^  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  potass    .    2  drachms. 

Boiling  water     ...    8  ounces. 
Infuse  for  four  hours,  strain,  and  take 
two  tablespoonfuls  before  each  meal. 

0£BICULAB.^Globe-shaped,  round; 
a  term  frequently  used  by  anatomists  to 
explain  the  shape  of  certain  bones,  muscles, 
or  the  disposition  of  membranes.  The 
principal  application  of  the  word,  however, 
IS  confined  to  the  two  orbicular  muscles 
of  the  mouth  and  eye;  the  first  called 
the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the  second 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  or  the  orbicular 
muscle  of  the  eyebrow.         , 

OBCHIS  jSiASCULA.  ~  The  male 
orchis,  from  the  root  of  which  plant  is 
obtained  the  aromatic  substance  from 
which  the  dietetic  beverage  known  as 
salep  is  obtained.    See  Salep. 

ORGAN.— Anv  part  of  the  body  which 
performs  a  speciu  operation  or  function, 
as  the  lungs,  heart,  the  stomach,  and 
liver, — performing  the  offices  of  respira- 
tion, circulation,  digestion,  and  secretion 


of  bile.  There  are  many  other  orguH^ 
all  important  in  tiior  way,  either  direeti^ 
or  indirectly  assisting  in  the  greit 
scheme  of  lue,  some  performing  speriil 
duties,  others  only  assisting  as  linxi  is 
subordinate  chains  of  action :  each,  hov- 
ever,  under  its  proper  name,  will  be  foimd 
described  in  its  proper  place,  such  as  tiie 
Lymphatic,  Sahvaiy,  and  many  othm, 
wnich  see. 

OBGANIC  DISEASE.— Anv  stnu- 
tural  affection  of  an  otgoD,  such  as  en* 
largement,  ulceration,  thickening,  or  any 
other  injury  permanent  or  likely  to  intoi* 
fere  senously  with  the  function  of  tlw 
organ.  See  Hyfbbtsopht,  Ossifioi- 
TION,  &c. 

OBIGANUM.— The  botanical  nameflf 
the  family  of  plants  of  which  the  tbjin* 
is  the  type. 

OBIGIN. — ^The  name  given  by  aziato-  I 
mists  to  the  commencement  of  a  musdb^ ' 
as    the   insertion   is   its   terminal  ai» 
tremity. 

ORHIS  BOOT.— The  root  of  the  irk 
the  French  emblematic  flower,  the  JUtr" 
dc'luce.  This  fragrant,  aromatic,  atji 
slightly  bitter  root  is  imported  into  thii 
countiy,  and,  indeed,  sent  to  all  Europe 
from  Leghorn,  in  Italy,  where  this  vaiis^ 
of  the  lily  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  sab 
of  its  much-pnzed  root,  which,  thoii|^ 
never  used  in  medicine  as  a  remedut 
agent,  is  extensively  employed  as  IB 
adjunct  to  give  pernmie  and  fi^vonr  to 
some  external  applications.  Oiris  Tootj 
denuded  of  its  bark,  cleaned,  and  dried, 
is  sold  in  the  shops  to  be  chewed  as  • 
corrective  to  an  offensive  breath;  but  tb 
person  who,  instead  of  taking  a  Httla 
aperient  medicine,  or  a  draught  of  wona* 
wood,  or  infusion  of  orange  peel  and 
potass,  would  try  to  cover  an  intoknUi 
offence  by  means  of  orris  root,  will  ft&J 
deserve  the  censure  that  its  deteotiffli  ■ 
certain  to  bring,  for  of  all  the  social 
offences  a  man  can  commit  on  ^ood  iaa>> 
ners,  that  of  carrying  about  with  him  ■ 
offensive  breath  is  certainly  the  greatHi 
The  dried  orris  root^  when  ground,  ^iddi 
a  powder  almost  white,  ana  possessisf  • 
sweet  violet  odour,  which,  when  mixed  ia 
the  proportion  of  one  part,  or  ouoee^  to 
three  parts  of  starch  powder,  makes  ilw 
article  so  frequently  recommended  in  fljf 
work  for  dusting  children,  dressing  Mil* 
ters,  and  other  purposes,  known  as  viouf 
FOWDEB.  Among  periumers,  onis  iM' 
in  powder,  enters  hu^ly  into  their  totkt 
preparations. 

OS.— The  Latin   for   a  bone;  hence 
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Mtffieation,  beeoming   bone;    osteology ^ 
IIm  adeaee  of  bones,  or  the  history  of  the 
bonuui  Skeleton,  which  see. 
OS. — ^The  Latin  for  the  mouth. 
OSCHEOCELE.-— An  obsolete   term 
(br  ft  scrotal  hernia.    See  Euptube. 

OSSIFICATION.  —  A  term  used  by 
phyncians  and  physiologists  to  explain  a 
Bstain  change  that  tcSces  place  in  the 
inman  snbje^,  genendly  after  middle  life, 
Bost  frequently  in  advanced  life,  and 
Hmetimes  in  early  age.  This  change  is 
tte  gradual  laying  diown  of  earthy  par- 
tidM,  such  as  we  phosphate  and  carbonate 
li  lime,  or,  in  other  words,  thin  bony 
layers,  in  structures  where  no  osseous  or 
Miy  matter  should  exist.  We  have, 
KDwr  Bone,  and  several  other  heads, 
pvoponnded  this  fact,  that  what  we  de- 
nominate the  solid  frame  of  the  body,  or 
ikeleton,  is,  in  infancy,  instead  of  bone, 
onre  gristle;  that  as  the  child  grows, 
Qiii  gristle  is  changed  into  bone,  firm  and 
Hlid,  made  strong  and  resistant  by  a  due 
•doiixture  of  gristle  or  cartilage;  but  as 
life  advances  and  progresses  into  old  age, 
iastead  of  an  equal  portion  of  cartilage 
biiiig  laid  down,  there  is  not  only  less, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  larger  quantity 
riirays  being  absorbed  and  carried  away, 
tffl  at  length  the  bones,  deprived  of  nearly 
■n  their  gnatle,  become  entirely  earthy,  a 
bet  idiich  accounts  for  the  ease  with 
•Ideh  the  bones  of  old  ]^ple  are  broken 
^trivial  accidents.  It  is  this  disposition 
01  the  system  after  the  age  of  fifty  years 
•^<a  other  words,  its  proneness  to  deposit 
Bttth^  particles,  in  certain  constitutions, 
^-^hich  explains  that  singularity  in 
iMieauo  we  so  often  meet  with  affecting 
■1  orp[an,  which  we  call  ossification, 
Ifi^tbe  eliminating  arteries  should,  after 
A  eertain  age,  mistake  their  duty,  and 
tenit  bony  fibre  where  they  should  have 
kndown  muscular  or  celliuar  tissue,  or 
<MB  parenchyma,  is  a  point  that  no 
ihtMsej  has  yet  made  clear,  no  hypothesis 
^lown  the  glimmer  of  light  upon.  The 
ihet  is  all  we  can  deal  with,  and  from  that 
V0  learn,  by  experience,  that  there  are 
Mun  parts  of  the  body  where  this 
inegalar  and  unnatural  action  is  gene- 
nUy  developed.  The  parts  most  Sable 
te  this  bony  deposit  are  the  heart  gene- 
^Stj,  particularly  about  the  yalves ;  those 
woKi  which,  every  moment  spasmodically 
^onng,  prevent  the  reg^g^tation  of  the 
«ood  eitner  back  to  the  vems,  the  lungs, 
V  from  one  cavity  to  another ;  next  the 
*tfriefl,  especially  the  great  one,  the 
*0Ha.  Ossification  may  and  does  occur 
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in  other  places,  but  these  are  the  most 
important  and  frequently  affected. 

Many  persons  have  heard  of  ossification 
of  the  aorta,  or  of  the  heart,  and  though 
comprehending,  from  what  they  hear, 
that  it  is  a  very  serious  disease,  are  imable 
to  understand  the  true  reason  why  it  is  so; 
for  the  common  idea  of  a  part  compK>sed  of 
soft  and  ductile  fibre  being  converted  into 
bone  gives  rather  an  impression  of  strength 
and  solidity  than  weakness  or  disease. 
If  a  person  who  wishes  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  an  ossification  will  consider  that 
the  aorta — the  great  arterial  main  of  the 
body — is  only  about  three  times  as  thick 
as  a  sausage  skin,  and  that  in  one  par- 
ticular part  of  its  delicate  but  tough 
membrane,  and  often  the  very  spot  where 
the  greatest  strain  is  put  upon  it,  the 
absorbent  vessels  gradually  absorb,  or  take 
up,  layer  by  layer,  the  three  coats  which 
form  the  tube,  say  for  the  space  of  half-a- 
crown  in  circumference,  the  arteries  at 
the  same  time  filling  up  every  atom  of 
the  space  with  a  single  film  of  bony 
matter,  little  thicker,  ouen,  than  an  egg- 
shell, it  will  then  require  little  information 
on  our  part  to  give  them  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  consequences  of  a  violent  emotion,  a 
sudden  jar,  a  fall,  or  how  an  attempt  to 
lift  an  unexpected  weight  may  cause  the 
surging  blood  in  an  instant  to  press  on 
the  fragile  shell  of  bone,  which,  breaking, 
allows  the  stream  of  blood  to  pour  out, 
not  through  the  mouth,  but  deluging 
heart,  lungs,  and  thorax  with  the  very 
tide  of  life. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  formidable  or- 
ganic disease  are  so  complicated,  and  often 
so  various,  and  the  treatmeiit,  when  the 
disease  is  detected,  so  contrary  and  in- 
definite, that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
the  one  or  the  other,  contenting  ourselves 
with  this  generalization, — that  as  respects 
treatment,  the  following  means,  persisted 
in  for  a  length  of  time,  appear  to  offer  the 
only  chance  of  recovery : — viz.,  an  almost 
constant  recumbent  posture,  a  low  dief^ 
perfect  quietude,  occasional  bleedings, 
and  the  constant  use  of  tartar  emetic. 
Why  we  have  abstained  from  either  giving 
the  symptoms  or  a  mode  of  treatment  in 
the  cUseases  coming  under  this  head  has 
arisen  from  the  conviction  that  no  form 
of  ossification  can  be  treated  by  any  one 
but  a  medical  man  of  the  first  eminence. 
Another  motive  which  deters  us  is  this, — 
that  many  nervous  persons  might,  from 
the  similarity  of  symptoms,  persuade 
themselves  into  a  belief  that  they  had  an 
ossification,  and  thus  make  miserable  the 
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life  of  those  who  only  required  exercise 
and  tonics  to  be  cheerful  and  happy. 

O  S  T  £  E  A.  — -  Burnt  oyster  shells; 
another  name  for  crab's  claws,  or  crab's 
eyes ;  a  prepared  chalk. 

OTALGIA  OTTIS.— A  name  given  by 
surgeons  to  a  severe  pain  in  the  ear,  the 
consequence  of  a  certain  degree  of  inflam- 
mation.   See  Eas. 

OTTO  OE  ATTAR  OF  EOSES.— 
This  exquisite  but  expensive  perfimie  is 
an  oil  extracted  bv  distillation  from  the 
petsds  of  the  small  white  Persian  rose. 
The  mode  of  preparing  this  dainty  scent 
was  long  kept  a  profound  secret,  especially 
from  Europeans ;  when  once  known,  how- 
ever, the  wasteful  and  extravagant  system 
previously  adopted  soon  gave  way  oefore 
the  li^ht  of  improvement  and  the  stimulus 
of  gam.  The  former  mode  of  procedure 
consisted  in  filling  a  series  of  large  earthen 

1'ars,  such  as  olives  are  packed  in,  with  rose 
eaves,  then  pouring  spring  water  into 
each,  till  the  roses  were  merely  covered, 
and  standing  the  jars  in  the  sun  for  three, 
four,  or  six  £tys,  but  removing  them  under 
cover  each  mght.  According  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  at  the  end  of  four  or  six  days, 
small  globules  of  a  yellowish  oil  were  ob- 
served floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
this  was  the  attar,  which  after  a  time  be- 
came a  scum,  wassoaked  up  with  little  balls 
of  cotton  wool  at  the  end  of  a  stick, 
and  then  squeezed  into  the  small  orna- 
mented bottles  in  which  it  was  some  years 
ago  exported.  The  finest  otto  is  obtained 
from  Herat,  in  Persia,  where  the  roses 
that  yield  it  grow  in  greatest  profusion. 

OVAKIAK  DEOPSY.— This  distress- 
ing  and  unfortunate  disease  can,  as  the 
name  implies,  only  occur  in  females,  and 
consists  of  an  accumulation  of  water  in 
one  of  the  ovarian  cells,  causing  the 
abdomen  to  swell  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  patient  appears  to  be  in  the  last  stage 
of  premancy ;  and  when  the  disease  (as  it 
very  often  does)  takes  place  in  unmarried 
ana  virtuous  young  women,  the  shame  and 
unhappiness  it  causes  can  easily  be  ima- 
eined.  To  convey  a  clear  idea  of  this 
disease,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ovaries  resemble  a  split  walnut  in  size  and 
shape,  each  being  composed  of  numerous 
minute  cells,  in  which  the  ova  are  con- 
tained. See  PsEaNiircT  for  »  fuller  ac- 
count of  the  physiology  of  these  organs. 
It  is  in  one  or  other  of  these  cells  that 
the  ^erms  of  the  disease  commence,  first 
causmg  a  mere  trivial  enlargement  of  the 
cell ;  in  time,  however,  the  mischief  ex- 
tends, water,  or  a  serous  fluid,  is  collected, 


and  eventually  a  round  tumour  begiBs  to 
be  perceptible,  either  <m  the  right  or  tiie 
left  side,  according  to  which  ovarf  ii 
affecCed.  In  time  the  tomouf  letehestiiB 
centre  of  the  abdomen,  and  begins  to  maai* 
fest  itself  by  the  increased  Dulk  of  As 
female,  and  by  its  evident  protnudon;  tin 
patient,  if  she  is  a  married  woman,  folly 
oelioving  herself  to  be  pregnant;  sua 
it  is  only  by  the  absence  of  all  motion,  md 
the  usual  poriod  passing  by  without  ex.* 
citing  the  natural  pains,  tiiat  tibe  tnw 
nature  of  the  disease  is  dimly  conjectnnd; 
but  when  once  suspected,  liowever  it  mj 
tax  the  patient's  feelings  to  know  tm 
must  cany  about  with  her  a  hopdea 
disease,  there  is  no  shame,  no  dishonwr 
in  the  matron's  miafortone.  But  for  tki 
poor  girl  who,  without  mother  or  fiandi 
conficumt,  finds  herself  mysteriously  ia- 
vaded  by  this  malignant  cQsease,  and,  it 
every  stage  of  a  msdady  that  should  eooi- 
mand  pity,  is  exposed  to  further  contomclf 
and  shame,  the  position  is  one  <^  theiDOlt 
painful  and  humiliating  that  suffniif 
woman  can  be  called  upon  to  endnifc 
See  Womb,  Diseabeb  of. 

OVUM. — An  egg,  from  which  is  derivdl 
the  word  ovaria,  or  the  ovarieg,  twoimiD 
oval  bodies  placed  near  the  fimbnttri 
extremity  oi  the   fisdlopian  tubes.   Bee 

OXALIC  ACID.— This  strong  v»b- 
table  acid  poison  is  usually  procuied  inui 
form  of  small  pointed  crystals,  and  iboai^ 
occasionally  found  in  nature  in  the  fiint 
of  an  oxalate  of  lime,  is  obtained  in  At 
greatest  abundance  from,  the  plant  knowa 
as  the  ''woodsorreV'  the  OxaMoc^omOf' 
The  only  salts  with  which  oxalk  uiA 
could  be  confounded  are  white  vitriol  nd 
Epsom  salts,  from  both  of  which,  how0ra^ 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  size  and  obtv^ 
ness  of  its  crystals,  by  their  greater  ]i|^ 
ness,  and  by  their  always  appearing  di^ 
or  efflorescent,  while  tiie  ouien  tianKk 
always  appear  moist  and  gleaming.  Qnfii 
acid  is  never  used  in  medicine,  linfca 
largely  employed  as  a  cleanser  of  lei^ilMi^ 
straw,  linen,  and  many  other  aztid^ 
hence  its  easy  possession  by  grooms  (^ 
dean  boot-tops),  straw  bonnet  znakar%iM 
dyers  and  bleachers.  Whether  taken  tf* 
oidentally  or  wilfully,  oxalic  aoad  sets  ii> 
speedy  and  violent  poison,  causing  ^^^^ 
ive  pain,  exhaustion,  collapse,  and  dew 
often  within  an  hour,  and  that,  too^  witf 
out  exciting  vomiting.  The  first  du^  * 
a  case  of  supposed  poisoning  by  cbIu^ 
acid  is  to  give  a  speedy  emetic,  tuad  A* 
attempt  to  neutralize  tne  potency  of  w 
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poiKm  hj  magnesia,  clialk,  or  carbonate 
dHaatd,  with  each  of  which  the  acid  unites, 
fbmitig  an  inert  oxalate.  Each  of  the 
above  articlee — or  the  mortar  from  walls j 
y  Ikoftf  are  not  to  he  procured — must 
bmbEed  with  plenty  of  water :  and  the 
doM  lepNeated  alter  each  Tomiting.  When 
obuistion  or  the  stage  of  collapse  takes 
plaee,  stimulants  must  be  given.  See 
roisoKS. 

OUNCE,  AN.— The  sixt^nth  part  of 
tpoand  avoirdupois,  or  480  grains.  An 
•unce  is  divided  mto  8  parts,  or  drachms, 
cf  00  grains,  every  dracnm  being  further 
nbdivided  into  3  scruples,  of  20  grains 
etdi.  The  medical  symbol  for  an  ounce 
(neiifm)  is  ^  when  the  substances  are 
n^;  but  when  liquid,  the  hieroglyph  is 
VMeded  by  an  jl,  for  fluid  ounce,  as 

otJtfit  for  an  emigrant.— 

We  have,  in  another  place,  entered  at 
la^j^th  on  the  articles  most  necessary  in 
flie  way  of  comfort,  of  medicine,  and  of 
ibiolate  necessity,  with  which  all  persons 
Innt  on  a  distant  voyage,  whether  alone 
or  with  a  family,  should  be  supplied,  and 
en  cnoly  in  this  place  request  a  careful 
penual  of  the  article  Emiobant. 

OX  GAXL. — ^This  biliary  secretion  of 
fteox  is  only  used  in  the  arts  as  a  de- 
tergent, to  clean  woollen  fabrics ;  and  we 
Aoold  not  have  eiven  it  a  place  here,  had 
Mk  some  expenmental  physicians,  who 
Bake  test-tubes  of  the  stomachs  of  their 
iBfivtunate  patients,  given  this  disgusting 
■rtide  as  a  medicine  to  those  whom  they 
Meved  stood  in  need  of  what  they  were 
]ilaued  to  consider  as  a  tonic  and  sto- 
Bttehio. 

OXIDES. — A  name  given  to  the  sim- 
fleit  preparations  of  metals,    and  into 
vldeh  condition  they  must  be    thrown 
kCbre  they  can;  be  acted  on  by  acids,  so 
*  to  produce  mineral  salts.    Oxides  are  a 
BOBibmation  of  a  pure  metal  with  oxygen, 
^  their  strength  as  medical  agents  de- 
pends upon  the  portion  of  oxygen  taken  up 
'Y  the  metal ;  thus  one  atom  or  portion 
^oxygen  is  ca]led  ti  prot'Oxide,  two  atoms 
>  ieut-oxide,  ^nd  three  or  more  atoms  a 
ptr-^oxide,  or  an  excess ;  all  such  prepora- 
^^ooa  are  very  dangerous.    Potass  is  on  in- 
*tcQoe  of  an  oxide  and  a  base  jpotassmm. 
OXYGENATION.— A    term    ehemi- 
ciUy  employed  to  signify  the  union  of 
Q^gren  in  any  proportion  with  a  mineral, 
^  any  other  substance. 

OXYMEL.— Vinegar  of  honey.     A 
^Himpound   pharmaceutical    preparation, 
^tlade    by    filing   vinegar    and    honey 
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together,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
aiul  setting  apart  to  cool. 

0XYMEI7  OF  SQUILLS  is  another 
preparation  of  honey,  made  with  the 
vinegar  of  squills,  in  such  proportions  as 
will  insure,  after  boiling  and  cooling,  a 
syrup  of  the  usual  strength  and  thickness. 
The  oxymcl  of  squills  is  used  as  an  expec- 
torant m  cases  pf  catarrhs,  coughs,  hoarse- 
nesses, or  colds,  and  is  given  either  alone 
or  combined  in  doses  of  from  half  a 
drachm  to  2  drachms  every  three,  six,  or 
eight  hours.    See  Squills. 

OXY-MURIATE  OF  MERCURY.— 
Another  name  for  the  bichloride  or 
muriate  of  mercury ;  otherwise  corrosive 
sublimate. 

OXY-MURIATIC  ACID.— A  prepa- 
ration adopted,  some  years  ago,  as  an 
anti-syphibtic,  and  for  a  time  regarded  as 
a  speciflc  in  secondary  ulcers,  out  now 
almost  exploded  from  practice.  This  acid 
is  only  the  ordinary  hydrochloric  or 
muriatic  acid,  with  an  additional  incre- 
ment of  oxygen  in  its  composition.  The 
mode  of  prescribing  was  to  mix  1  drachm 
of  the  acid  with  7  ounces  of  water,  and  1 
ounce  of  simple  syrup,  a  small  tcaspoonful 
being  given  every  four  hours  in  a  little 
wat<^,  increasing  the  dose  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  gradually. 

OYSTERS.  —  Though  some  medical 
men,  judging  rather  by  the  idiosyncracies 
of  their  own  constitutions  than  following 
the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  experience, 
condemn  the  use  of  oysters,  and  that  in 
all  forms  and  in  all  cases,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  oyster  is  more  universally 
acceptable  to  the  human  stomach  as  a 
food,  whether  in  health  or  sickness,  than 
any  other  fish,  either  of  fresh  or  salt 
water,  of  the  vertebral  or  crustaceous  kind, 
and  may  almost  always  bo  prescribed  to 
the  invfuid  with  advantage.  The  oyster, 
particularly  when  eaten  raw,  is  easy  of 
digestion,  and  remarkably  nutritious ;  its 
digestibility,  and  nutritive  properties,  how- 
ever, are  materially  impaired  by  cooking, 
and  though  very  tempting  and  piquant 
culinary  preparations  are  made  with  it 
in  the  form  of  sauce,  ragout,  rolls,  patties, 
&c.,  these  effects  arc  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  fish, 
and  should  be  carefully  shunned  by  the 
invalid.  In  cases  of  weak  digestion  and 
languid  appetite,  a  few  oysters,  taken 
halt  an  hour  before  dinner,  will  often  be 
found  to  act  both  as  a  stomachic  and  pro- 
vocative to  appetite.    See  Food. 

OZJENA. — The  surgical  name  of  a 
disease  of  the  nose,  of  a  very  foul  and 
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malignant  character,  sometimes  affecting 
all  tne  tissues  firom  the  bones  to  the 
cuticle  of  the  nose,  particularly  of  the 
nostrils.  Ozssna  depends  upon  a  general 
unhealthy  or  depraved  state  of  the  system, 
and  displays  itself,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  a  swelling  at  the  side  of  the  nose, 
which,  in  time,  breaking,  discharges  a 
foul,  imhealthy  kind  of  sanieSy  which  after 
some  days  assumes  the  character  of  a 
healthy  pus.  In  sqme  cases,  the  septum 
of  the  nose  and  the  small  adjacent  bones 
(the  ossa  spongiosa)  are  destroyed,  and 
the  winffs  of  the  organ  so  involved  as  to 
eventually  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  the 
feature. 

The  TBEATMENT  of  SO  formidable  a 
disease  demands  a  systematic  course  of 
tonic  and  corrective  medicines  to  reform 
the  constitutional  depravity  on  which  the 
local  evil  depends,  while  lotions  of  the 
chloride  of  hme,  to  stimulate  and  correct 
the  foetid  discharge,  should  be  applied  to 
the  part  affected. 

OZMAZOME.  —  A  name  given  by 
chemists  to  a  principle  obtained  from 
animal  fibre,  and  on  the  presence  of  which 
the  aroma  peculiar  to  all  cooked  meats 
depends. 

OZMUNDA  EEGALIS.— The  royal 
fern;  a  variety  of  the  fern  family  of 
plants,  and  said  to  possess  the  property 
common  to  alt  the  tribe — that  of  an  Ari' 
ihelmintic,  a  medicine  to  destroy  worms. 
The  article,  however,  is  now  seldom  used. 

OZONE. — ^A  name  given  by  a  German 
chemist  to  a  peculiar  state  of,  or  substance 
in,  th§  atmosphere,  depending  upon  the 
9mQUQt  of  electricity  at  the  time  existing 
in  the  air.  Whether  this  ozone  is  an  im- 
perceptible fungoid  matter,  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  a  redundancy  or  com- 
pound of  oxygen,  remains  as  yet  undis- 
covered. All  we  derive  from,  the  fact  is 
the  hypothesis  that  theinfluenzas,  catarrhs, 
and  bronchial  affections,  so  often  epidemic, 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the 
fitmosphere* 


other  simples.  P.  iB.  stands  for  pai 
aquales,  equal  parts.  P.  also  stanili 
pulviSf  a  powder;  uid  when  P.  P.  is  u 
signifies  pulvia  patruniy  or  Jesuits'  p( 
der ;  a  name  now  obsolete.  As  a  nunui 
P,  like  a,  stands  for  100,  and  with  a  d 
over  it  (thus,  p)  for  400. 

PABULUM.-— A  Latin  word,  signify 
food,  aliment,  anything  taken  mto 
stomach  which  affords  nutriment  to 
system:    whataver  supports  combiui 
and  ministers  to  nutrition.    See  Fooi 

PAD. — ^A  surgical  appliance,  used 
take  off  imnecessary  or  hurtful  prw 
&om  a  part.  A  pad  may  consist  c 
mere  pledget,  a  folded  piece  of  lint,  ( 
strip  of  linen  doubled  several  times, 
placed  under  a  bandage  to  effect  ar 
sure.  See  Comfsess.  The  form,  B 
ever,  in  which  pads  are  most  g^ec 
used  is  that  of  long,  square,  or  trianffi 
bags,  filled  with  bran,  tow,  woa( 
cotton,  and  either  firmly  stuffed,  to 
resistant,  like  a  pincushion,  or  lai, 
as  to  admit  of  being  shaken  up,  and 
plied  as  a  padding  where  required.  I 
are  chiefly  employed  in  cases  of  firaet 
being  placed  between  the  broken  b 
when  reduced,  and  the  splints,  on0 
each  side  of  the  injured  member,  to] 
vent  the  cuticle  from  being  chafed  hj 
pressure  of  the  splints. 

The  firm,  triangular,  or  round  padl 
used  for  placing  in  the  armpit,  and 
square  or  long  to  lay  over  the  fractar 
cases  of  broken  collar-bone. 


P  is  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and,  as  an  abbreviation,  is  used  among 
medical  men  in  various  senses.  When 
employed  in  a  prescription,  P.  stands  for 
pvgil,  the  eighth  part  of  a  handful;  a 
very  vague  way  of  expressing  quantity, 
and  only  used  when  the  article  ordered  is 
an  herb,  rose  leaves,  camomile  flowers,  or 


PADS  POB  PBACTUEES. 

PAIN.— Whatever  may  be  the  prij 
cause  of  pain,  whether  proceeding  fr 
pressure  or  inflammation,  it  can  otI/ 
regarded  as  a  symptom  and  proviffl« 
Natiire  to  make  us  aware  of  someug* 
local  or   general,  taking  place  m  t 
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«7rieni ;  and  as  pain,  especially  when  long- 
eofitmued  and  severe,  has  always  a  de- 
pmung  and  hurtful  effect  on  the  resistant 
meroM  of  the  mind  and  body,  it  becomes 
Ae  ontj  of  the  physician  to  mitigate  or 
iabdne  it  as  quickly  as  ^ssible.  Some 
pflBBons,  according  to  their  organization 
<K  tempenunent,  are  much  more  sensitive 
to  pain  than  others,  and  a  suffering  which 
iome  individuals  would  bear  with  oom- 
^leency,  or  with  but  little  expression  of 
digbess,  will  completely  prostrate  others 
kw  firmly  constituted;  mdeed,  in  some 
huAj  organized'  natures,  pain,  even  of  an 
odinary  character,  exercises  so  powerful 
jn  influence  over  the  mind  and  body,  and 
k  a  subject  of  such  real  alarm,  that  they 
VMdd  rather  die  than  submit  to  the  brief 
but  necessary  pain  inflicted  by  the  setting 
cf  a  ficactmrad  bone,  or  the  adoption  of 
tiiose  surgical  means  requisite  to  insure 
fWOTery.  The  untimely  death  of  one  of 
Aiffland's  greatest  statesmen,  a  few  years 
InmS,  because  he  dreaded  to  encounter  the 
MfEaring  which  would  attend  the  reducing 
alvdcen  collar-bone,  is  an  illustration  of 
wuh  extremely  sensitive  organizations. 
Ihere  are  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  pain 
met  with  in  disease, — the  hot,  burning 
Min,  as  that  of  carbuncle  or  boil;  the 
obU,  heavy  aching,  as  in  congestion,  or 
pnisnie  on  some  organ ;  the  sharp,  Ian- 
liaMian^;  the  ^[rinding  pain;  the  plunging, 
ttrobbme  pam;  and  the  fugitive  pains, 
flitt,  wi£  warp  darts,  fly  about  the  body ; 
Meb  form  and  aegree  indicating  particular 
iffisetions,  or  structures  diseased;  the  most 
onyielding  and  insensible  structure  when 
in  health,  being,  when  diseased,  the  seat 
of  the  severest  pain.  Of  all  kinds  of  pain, 
Ivnrever,  that  which  arises  from  a  direct 
Al&otion  of  the  nerves,  as  in  neuralgia,  is 
the  most  intolerable,  as  evidenced  in  the 
^ooy  of  tic-douloureux. 

Ihoiigh  it  is  through  the  mind  that  we 
ttiB  ma&  conscious  of  every  kind  of  pain 
^  suffer,  the  miad  may  often  be  made 
J&ieans  of  mitigating  ^e  suffering  en- 
ured, by  employing  it,  and,  if  possible, 
^  body  with  it,  in  some  active  occupa* 
j>on  or  agreeable  labour;  anything,  in 
^ti,  that  gives  employment  to  the  mind 
^fll  tend  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the  pain 
endured. 

The  usual  means  employed  to  subdue 
Nin  are  the  anasthetics — chloroform  or 
ywr,  with  opium,  and  all  the  narcotic  ano- 
^HB  agents,  while  bleeding^  and  the  hot 
h«tli  are  among  the  constitutional  and  best 
^teiedial  accessories  for  the  same  purpose, 
'^ew  acting  as  correctives  by  reznoring 


some  of  the  causes  which  had  induced  the 
pain.  As  a  jsreneral  rule,  it  is  injudicious 
to  give  sedatives  to  overcome  pam,  unless 
in  combination  with  some  remedy  for  the 
exciting  caus^  while  such  remedies  as 
chloroform  should  never  be  employed 
without  professional  advice. 

PAINTERS*  COLIC— This  disease 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
painters  are  more  frequently  attacked  by 
it  than  persons  of  other  occupations, 
though  habitual  cider-drinkers,  ana  people 
of  various  callings,  are  sometimes  liable 
to  its  attack.  As  the  cause  in  all  cases  is 
the  presence  of  lead  in  the  system,  ab- 
sorbed throupfh  the  skin  by  contact  with 
paints  containing  preparations  of  that 
metal,  especially  those  known  as  white 
and  red  lead,  or  taken  into  the  lungs 
from  the  fiimes  during  smelting,  or  else 
received  into  the  stomach  by  drinking 
liquors  or  water  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  it 
wul  be  readily  imderstood  how  many 
persons,  coming  in  contact  with  easily 
absorbed  minerals,  may  be  afflected  by  aJl 
the  symptoms  of  this  very  serious  disease, 
the  special  peculiarity  of  which  is  the 
tremor  of  the  hands,  and  sometimes  of  the 
head  and  legs — a  mild  form  of  paralysis 
that  attends  it.  For  the  symptoms  and 
treatment,  see  article  Colio,  Paiittbss'. 

A  preparation  made  with  a  decoction  of 
senna  leaves,  Epsom  salts,  and  antimonial 
wine,  and  given  till  it  acts  effectually  on 
the  bowels,  has  received  the  name  ot  the 
paiittbsb'  puBas,  from  its  supposed  effi- 
cacy in  the  disease  of  painters  colic. 

PALATE,  THE.— -By  this  name  is 
imderstood  the  whole  arch  or  roof  of  the 
mouth,  anatomical^  divided  into  the  hard 
and  soft  palate.  The  bony  arch  of  the 
palate,  or  mouth,  is  formed  by  the  thin 
plates  of  the  superior  maxillary,  or  bones 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  by  the  palate  and 
spon^oid  bones.  The  soft  palate  is  com- 
posed of  a  peculiarly  corrugated  expansion 
of  the  linmg  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
which,  commencing  at  the  gums  of  the 
upper  jaw,  runs  badcward,  firmly  attached 
to  the  bony  roof,  till  nearly  over  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  when  it  fidls  and  hangs  like 
a  valance,  with  the  uvula  in  the  centre, 
while  a  fold  or  process  on  each  side  runs 
down  to  be  attached  to  the  gums  near  the 
tongue.  Within  each  fold  is  enclosed 
the  gland  known  as  the  ionHl,  This 
valance,  or  hanging  portion  of  the  palate, 
forms  the  opening  known  as  the  fauoe$. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  fooo,  in  the 
act  of  swuUowing,  is  prevented  from  re- 
entering the  motttbi  while  by  the  nerves 
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diffused  OTOT    the    porrugatio 
palste,  the  iense  of  taste  and  van  onjoy- 
ment  of  our  food  ia  grestlj  enhanced. 
See  DlSESTIOK,  e«l. 

The   paUte  is  sometimes  impcrfecll; 
formed,  and,  instead  of  being  a  perfeot 
arcb,  rises  in  a  sbarp  smele  in  the  centre, 
uralTy  Bat,  in  either 
naiderablj  with    the 
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Hare  Lip,  which  see. 

PALATO  PHAEYHGBU8.~The 
name  of  a  short  muscle  of  the  mouth, 
wliich,  rising  in  the  phaiynx,  a  inserted 
into  the  vsZvm,  or  hanging  portion  of  the 

■'--     "a  tormme  tbe  fiuu:es. 

given   to 

■jmptom,  without  ia  ilia  least  effecting  a 

PALMA.— Tho  palm  of  tbe  hand, 
from  this  word  anatomists  derive  the 
t«rm  palmar  apontvrosii, — a  strong 
fibrous  coreiing  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


TMBORB, 

lortheminaleUiatdi 


.,. Jkat  drawl  tcffethsr 

the  thioDb  and  iittla  fingsr,  Uie  M&ctar. 
3.  HnperDciol  palmar  arch,  smiplTiiig  the  four 
Hiigers.  3.  Tendonaof  theKfiorrooBcjMof 
the  flLMTs.  4.  Btifem  of  transversa  and 
tmuijtllfgajiwatij  bmdiiiB  the  ■sreEal  jointv. 


extending  over  the  vhole  part,  and  tiiai- 
ing  down  the  muscles'  in  their  leraial 
situations.  This  firm,  tough,  diitsmig 
texture  is  comi>09ed,  in  put,  IH  (hs  bo- 
dona  of  the  small  muscles  <k  tbe  p^ 
and  what  is  called  tlio  annnlar  ligmKiri 
of  the  earpat,  oi  'wrist.  On  tbe  mncnl 
of  the  palinar  aponeurosis,  two  ardm  m 
discovered,  formed  bj  bloodvealda,— oae, 
the  most  superficial,  formed  b;  ths  nlW! 
artery ;  the  other,  or  deep-scatsd,  hj  ttl 
radial  artery.  The  conTSiity  of  oath  alA 
ia  towards  the  fijigers,  a  small  brandi 
given  off  from  tho  arch  running  to  mt 
side  of  each  finge*,  aa  the  bow  approadia 
the  different  members ;  a  branch  froiQ  tte 
deep-seated  arch  proceeding  to  ths  eppt^ 
site  aide  or  back  of  each  finger,  till  ero^ 
mpmber  haa  a  branch  oa  each  aide. 
PALMA    CHRISTI.— The    botaaidl 

PALMAEI8  BHBVIS,'  AaD  Pit 
MABIS  LOHGUS.— Two  sets  ot  Bent 
muscles,  one  riaiTtg  from  tho  wris^  (IN 
other  from  the  condyle  of  the  AiHHrn 
and  both  inserted  into  the  palm,  to  had 

PALM  OIL.— This  concrete  oil,  ac* 
eo  largely  used  in  the  arts,  is  (Alsinrt' 
from  ttie  nut  of  the  Caema  butyraat,  a 
vapety  of  palm,  a  native  of  Sosft 
Amcnea,  though  most  lately  inijjiffttt 
from  Weatem  Africa.  The  oil  ia  obttisid 
ftran  the  yellow  pulp  of  the  fruit.  It" 
hard  stone  found  in  the  pulp  oontaini  a 
keniel,  which  also  yields  an  od,  but  uW^ 
and  always  concrete,  even  in  Afiici; 
whereas  the  common  yellow  pafan  oil  n 
always  fluid  in  Africa,  and  onl^  eoDcnIs 
on  teaching  our  northern  regwiis.  Tl" 
palm  oil  is  consumed  in  vast  quutitin 
by  tbe  natives,  eaten  with  thrir  r™  irf 
Gab,  when  mixed  with  pepper,  and  h  >> 
tbe  AtVican  in  all  reapecta  what  otbed 
is  to  the  Spaniard  and  Italian.  IlewUls 
oii  from  the  kernel  is  only  used  ai  n 
unguent,  to  soflen  U>e  akm  and  dm 

Palm  oil,  though  poasessing  ^  *• 
properties  of  ohve  oil,  is,  from  prtjodi* 
neier  used  internally  in  thia  country,  uid 
b  only  emplojod  jnedicinally  aa  a  rtV 
lubricating  embrocadon  foi  sprains  SH 
bruises.  , 

PALO  DE  VACA— He  cow  Iw  a 
South  America.    See  Cow  T»BB.  „ 

PAIPEBEABCM  APBRIBBS 
RECTUS,  AID  LEVATOa  FJ»- 
FS'BUM  BUPBHI0KI8.— Muselea  » 
open  or  lift  np  the  ejclida.   ■ 

PALP.ITATIOK^Thewars'" 
(1! 
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more  distressing,  or  often  more 
I  to  the  sufferer,  than  palpitation 
iart,  the  importance  of  the  organ 
Eiddmg  to  the  alarm  of  the  patient, 
pal,  however,  palpitation  is  more 
>nal  than  an  organic  disease,  and 
te  constitutions  may  proceed  from 
lat  have  nothing  to  do — directly, 
-with  the  heart.  These  irregular 
nts,  as  they  are  called,  of  the 
lay  consist  of  a  mere  occasional 
-transient,  indeed  momentary,  in 
ion, — or  they  may  be  hard,  steady, 
mitting  beats,  sometimes  only 
len  the  patient  is  in  bed,  or  lying 
de ;  or  they  may  be  so  loud  as  to 
le  to  a  stranger  at  the  other  side 
room,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
as  sensibly  to  move  the  clothes 
that  part  of  the  chest.  Palpita- 
)  sometimes  accompanied  by  what 
I  bruit  de  souffiet — a  peculiar 
>  be  described  under  Stethoscope, 
ttended  by  a  feeling  of  sickness 
dety,  with  a  pulsation  at  the 
e  stomach,  and  not  unfrequently 
ings,  and  even  syncppe, 
les  are  more  subject  to  palpitation 
les,  and  those  of  a  nervous  tem- 
it,  and  of  a  weak,  relaxed  habit  of 
uch  more  so  than  those  of  a  san- 
»  temperament,  and  of  a  robust 
tion. 

(citing  causes  are  generally  strong 
amotions,  such  as  great  or  sudden 
joy,  violent  exercise,  or  whatever 
ea  or  relaxes  the  frame.  Young 
suffering  under  catamenial  irre- 
,  chlorosis,  or  delicate  women  in 
y  months  of  pregnancy,  are  the 
most  liable  to  this  affection.  It 
by  a  close  observation  of  his 
i  condition,  by  a  frequent  and 
scrutiny  of  the  pulse,  and  b;^  the 
le  stethoscope,  that  the  physician 
levere  cases,  detect  the  presence  of 
mischief  as  the  direct  cause  of 
ion«  But  as  organic  disease  of 
t  is  a  rare  circumstance  in  connec- 
Ji  this  affection,  we  shall  confine 
arks  on  the  treatment  to  the  most 
'i  forms  of  palpitation,  viz.,  those 
ctional  origin. 

ment,  —  When  the  patient  is 
nd  PLETHOBic  it  will  be  necessary 
I,  both  locally  and  generally;  to 
tiie  heart's  action  by  nauseating 
es;  to  influence  the  bowels  by 
»ut  not  violent  cathartics,  and  to 
;he  diet.  These  several  objects  are 
Sescted,  in  the  first  place,  by  taking 


from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  blood  from 
the  arm,  by  abstracting  six  or  eight 
ounces  more  by  means  of  the  cupping- 
glasses  applied  over  the  r^on  of  the 
heart,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  laying 
an  opium  or  belladonna  plaster  on  the 
left  side  of  the  chest.  The. pulse  and 
heart's  action  can  be  .lowered  by  the  foL*> 
lowing  mixture.  Take  of-— 
.  Tartar  emetic     ,  .  ..    .    3  grains. 

Powdered  nitre  .    .    .10  grains. 

Mint  water    ....    6  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add— • 

Tincture  of  digitalis    .    2  drachms. 
Mix:    two  tablespoonfuls    to  be    given 
every  three  hours  till  nausea  is  produced, 
and  two  of  the  annexed  pills  night  and 
morning  till  they  operate  freely. 
Take  of— 

Aloes  and  myrrh  pill  .    1  scruplei. 

Compoimd  colqcynth  pill  1  scruple. 

Blue  pill    ......    1  scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  iuto.  twelve  pills.  With 
a  low  diet,  strict  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  mind  and  body. 

There  are  two  other  remedies,  either  of 
which,  in  some  cases,  might  be  employed, 
and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  all 
other  means  but  the  pills;  these  are 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  chloroform;  but 
these  are  remedies  that  should  never  be 
used  in  such  a  case  unless  prescribed  by  a 
medical  man. 

In  cases  of  irEBVonsirESS  or  debility, 
the  much  more  frequent  aspect  in  which 
palpitation  presents  itself  to  our  notice, 
the  treatment .  is .  almost  the  reverse  of 
this,  and  demands  air,  tonics,  salt  water 
baths,  exercise,  c)ieerful  society,  change 
of  air,  and  a  light  but  nutritious  dietary. 
When  chlorosis,  or  female  irregularity,  is 
the  predisposing  cause,  change  of  soehe 
and  the  chalybeate  waters,  as  those  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  with  one  of  the  above 
pills  every  night,  or  three  times  a  week, 
should  be  the  practice  adopted,  with  either 
the  cold  or  sponge  bath  every  other  day, 
accompanied  with  gentle  exercise,  and 
such  a  diet  as  has  been  suggested,  beef 
and  mutton  being  selected  as  the  animal 
food  in  preference  to  white  meats  of  any 
kind.  The  patient's  strength  must  be 
supported,  by  a  judicious  amount  of  wine 
in  conjunction  with  the  dietary,  and  by 
tonics,  in  the  form  prescribed  below. 
Take  of— 

Aromatic  confection    .    1  drachm. 

Quinine     .    .    .    .    ^10  grains.   .. 

Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces. 

Compound  tincture  of  .< 

bark    .    .    ^.  .    .    •   \o\Mwsfe.,..  -. 
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Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day. 

When     EXTBEMB      VEBYOUS     IBBITA.- 

BILITY  id  the  exciting  cause  of  palpitation, 
the  patient's  mind  must  be  soothed  by  an 
assurance  that  the  affection  is  only^nc- 
UoTuilf  and  that  all  cause  of  apprehension 
may  be  dismissed.  Extreme  quietude 
must  be  observed,  the  horizontal  attitude 
freauently  adopted,  and  some  anti-spas- 
modic medicine,  such  as  the  followm^, 
given  occasionally;  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  blend  some  portion 
of  the  treatment  just  recommended  for 
the  chlorotic  class  of  cases  with  the  means 
special  to  nervous  patients.    Take  of — 

Compound  tincture  of 
yalerian 4  drachms. 

Spirits  of  sal  volatile  .    1  drachm. 

Compound    spirits    of 
ether 1^  drachms. 

Tincture  of  lavender    .    2  drachms. 

Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces. 
Mix:    two  tablespoonfuls  to   be   taken 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  if  required. 

Should  the  palpitation  be  obstinate,  or 
of  frequent  occurrence,  a  blister  ought  to 
be  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  the  feet  put  occasionally  in  hot  water. 
When  the  disease  is  attended  with  head- 
ache, bile,  or  indigestion,  two  or,  if  neces- 
sary, three  of  the  pills  already  prescribed 
in  this  article,  or  a  simple  4-grain  blue 
pill,  should  be  taken  at  oedtimc,  and  the 
following  draught  on  the  morning  after. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  15  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potass     •  10  grains. 

Powdered  ginger     •    •    6  grains. 

Infusion  of  senna    .    •    1^  ounce. 
Mix  in  a  mortar,  and  make  a  draught. 

In  all  forms  of  palpitation,  strict  atten* 
tion  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  diet,  exer- 
cise, and  the  use  of  the  bath,  regulated 
according  to  the  predisposing  cause  of 
the  affection,  and  the  chief  symptoms  of 
the  case. 

PALSY,  OB  PARALYSIS.— A  disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  either  arising  in 
the  brain  or  the  spinal  marrow,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  loss  of  motion  or  of  feel- 
ing, or  of  both,  in  a  part,  in  the  half,  or 
the  whole  of  the  body.  Palsy,  therefore, 
is  either  general  or  partial.  General 
palsy  is  that  condition  of  the  disease 
where  the  whole  body  is  involved,  and  the 
late  robust  man  is  laid  prostrate  and 
helpless,  his  limbs  and  muscles  chained  in 
a  cold  and  death-like  immobilitT,  power- 
leaa,  hBlplesa,  while  the  fettecea  Wn^e, 


incapable  of  motion,  leaves  nothing  living 
in  the  unhappy  captive  but  the  Mseech* 
ing  eyes  and  quick  imagination.  G«neitl 
palsy,  however,  is  a  much  rarw  condibon 
than  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  partial 
palsy. 

Of  the  local  varieties  of  paralyns,  tbs 
following  are  the  most  frequent  exampki 
met  with:— 

Hbhipleoia,  or  palsy  affieoting  one 
entire  side,  from  the  centre  line  of  tl» 
head  and  face  downwwrds;  and  thoos^it 
may  attack  either  the  right  or  the  1^  ik 
is  most  frequently  found  involving  the 
left  side  of  the  body. 

Pabaflbgia.. — ^Palsy  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  body,  either  beginning  across  tte 
loins,  and  affecting  the  bladder  and  all  tha 
organs  below  the  line  of  demarcation,  <t 
sometimes  only  i^ecting  the  two  legs,  aid 
leaving  all  the  other  parts  uninflueneaii 
On  some  occasions,  however,  paraplegii 
commences  much  higher  up,  indeed,  firaai 
below  the  neck. 

Palsy  of  the  Face. — ^In  this  fifm 
of  local  paralysis,  according  to  the  nerm 
whose  roots  are  affected  (whether  tha 
motor  nerves,  or  the  sensific  branohea  d 
the  fifth  pair),  there  is  either  partial « 
total  loss  of  sensation,  or  there  is  a  eo»> 
vulsive  motion  of  the  muscles,  particulad^ 
during  mastication,  both  lucucroua  an 
painfm  to  witness. 

Stbabishus. — Squinting;  a  oonditiflft 
of  palsy  in  which  one  or  both  eyes  aia 
drawn  outwards,  downwards,  or  obliqnal|> 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  la* 
pleasant  effect  on  the  countenance. 

Ptosis. — ^A  palsy  which  affects  te 
upper  eyelid,  by  which  it  falls  over  te 
eye  as  in  sleep,  and  can  only  be  elefairf 
by  the  finger  of  the  patient. 

Lagk>fhthalmia. — This  is  a  foimif 
palsy  the  very  opposite  of  the  ks^  it 
instead  of  the  eye-curtain  losing  its  1M^ 
vous  energy,  ana  falling  over  the  ball,te 
lids  are  so  firmly  drawn  up  that  no  &IV 
of  will  on  the  patient's  part  can  brim 
them  down,  and  he  consequently  skMfi 
with  his  eyes  open. 

ApHOiriA.  —  In  this  varieW  of  Ai 
disease  the  palsy  attacks  the  laryiuh  * 
organ  of  voice,  and  though  the  toifSt 
may  move,  no  articulation  follows  tha 
motion.  ^ 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  panjifj* 
—the  Agitaks,  or  shaking  pal^, — "^vAi 
without  being  actually  genen^  may  ^ 
volve  the  legs,  arms,  and  head  at  ai> 
time,  or  only  affect  one  of  those  y^ 
\  01  \&A  W9  shall  haye  to  tpoak  meaeauj' 
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As  the  brain  is  the  general  seat  of  this 
diaeBse,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  affected 
Am  itself  in  the  effect  produced  on  the 
hodj.  If  the  ri^ht  hal^  or  hemisphere, 
cf  toe  brain  is  injured,  the  Mt  half  of  the 
bo^  will  be  paralyzed,  and  vice  versa ; 
whereas,  if  both  halves  of  the  brain  are 
afteted,  the  whole  of  the  body,  from  or 
to  a  certain  point,  will  be  paralyzed. 

Ihe  BYMFTOMS  which  indicate  the  ap- 
of  palsy  are  often  of  the  most  con- 
character,  and  are  so  obscure  as  to 
sharpest  penetration.  In  many, 
indeed,  in  very  many  cases,  there  are  no 
tnigible  appearances  whatever  by  which 
m  probability  of  the  disease  may  be  formed, 
cr  a  suspicion  excited  as  to  itis  approach. 
She  person,  full  of  health  and  strength, 
goes  to  bed,  declaring  that  he  has  never 
ait  better  in  his  life,  perhaps  rejoicing  in 
Hi  manhood  and  lus  good  fortune,  and 
tte  dawn  of  day  finds  him  a  helpless, 
ipeediless,  paralytic  child,  dependent  for 
may  service,  even  that  of  interpreter  of 
Ui  kxdu,  to  friends  or  strangers.  This, 
varhaps,  is  the  most  awful  form  in  which 
Ids  terrible  disease — that  in  an  hour  may 
ndnoe  us  from  youth  to  age — can  afflict 
its  victims.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
9m  well-marked  premonitory  svmptoms, 
4r  causes  sufficient  to  indicate  tne  proba- 
"kiitv,  and  even  the  certainty,  of  such  a 
SBnit  taking  place.  Thus,  apoplexy 
^Woiring  at  a  certain  age,  and  in  peculiar 
^Hotitutions,  epileptic  fits,  congestion  of 
fte  lonin,  compression,  effusion,  and 
■rate  accidents  to  the  head,  or  violent 
•Bofciotts,  such  as  bursts  of  ungovernable 
ItiBon,  are  among  the  most  usual  ex- 
iking  causes  of  paralysis  in  the  robust  or 
lAdtman  or  woman.  With  the  old  and 
JihiKtated,  palsy  is  often  a  disease  of  slow 
Had  gradual  growth,  coming  on,  like 
tSfii^ing  years,  almost  imperceptibly, 
MBied  either  by  a  softening  of  the  Drain, 
•  an  effusion  of  serum  from  the  weakened 
iMids  ci  the  head,  which,  gradually 
ttag  the  ventricles,  and  pressing  on  the 
•igin  of  sets  of  nerves,  produces,  after  a 
tins,  all  the  ^mptoms  of  a  well-defined 
(ndysis.  A  not  imfrequent  cause  of 
pdiy  is  the  rupture  of  a  small  bloodvessel 
nSmn  the  skull.  Such  a  casualty  may 
iMor  without  inducing  apoplexy,  or  ex- 
iitb^  much  more  alarm  than  a  sudden 
iiiUuig,  a  brief  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a 
^  days'  headache.  After  a  time,  how- 
^^g  there  are  noises  in  the  ears,  motes 
ft  seen  before  the  eyes,  with  deafoess, 
hn  of  memory,  and  so  on,  till  the  grim 
9Bnitom  that  too  legibly  stamps  the 
616 


disease  shows  itself  in  aU  its  hopeless 
characters. 

The  persons  most  liable  to  palsy  are 
those  of  a  naturally  debilitated  constitu- 
tion, robust  men  with  short  necks,  per- 
sons of  violent  tempers,  and  those  accus- 
tomed to  give  way  to  fits  of  passion,  and, 
lastly,  literary  men,  and  those  whose  braixi 
is  always  at  work  in  schemes  of  jpoUcy, 
interest,  or  ambition.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  local  paralysis,  especially  when 
it  affects  the  head  and  face,  is  t^t  while 
one  half  of  the  countenance  beams  with 
mirth  and  smiles,  the  other  side  has  the 
cold,  unspeculative  aspect  of  the  dead. 
The  loss  of  motion  in  such  cases  is  ;iot 
always  so  marked  as  Uie  loss  of  sensibility, 
the  patient  sometimes  complaining  of 
pain  in  a  part,  which  may  be  cut,  burned, 
or  punctured  without  his  being  sensible 
of  tne  fact  by  the  consciousness  of  pain. 
The  onlv  symptoms  by  which  a  non-pro- 
fessional person  could  form  an  opinion  as 
to  a  probable  fit  of  palsy  are  constant 
headache,  confusion  of  ideas,  loss  of 
memory,  impaired  vision,  dea&ess,  con- 
stant drowsiness,  and  bl  pricking  sensation 
in  some  part  or  other,  generally  Ij^at 
about  to  be  attacked. 

Tbeatment. — Before  entering  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  observe, 
that  where  the  disease  has  once  fairly 
manifested  itself  before  medical  relief  has 
been  sought,  the  expectation  of  a  radical 
cure  is  next  to  an  impossibility.  The 
fearful  grimaces  of  the  countenance  some- 
times seen  may  be  mitigated,  the  trem- 
bling limbs  may  be  strengthened,  and  the 
sputtering  articulation  improved,  but  the 
once-sound  man  will  never  again  be  made 
whole;  some  twitching  of  the  moutib, 
some  tremor  of  the  hand,  or  some  drag- 
ging of  the  foot,  will  remain  to  the  last,  to 
remind  him  by  contrast  of  what  he  once* 
was. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  in  the- 
plethoric  and  strong  is  almost  identicidi 
with  that  given  under  the  head  of  Apo- 
plexy, and  comprises  bleeding  from  the- 
jugiuar  vein  or  arm,  leeches  to  the  tem- 
ples, a  blister  down  the  spine  of  the  neck,, 
or  cuppine-glasses  applied  to  the  nape,  or 
between  the  shoulders ;  a  powerful  action 
established  on  the  bowels  by  calomel, 
aloes,  and  elaterium,  or  by  croton  oil  and 
black  draught;  cold  to  the  head  and 
hot  water  or  mustard  poultices  to  the 
feet,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic ^stem.  See  Apoplexy.  If  the 
paralytic  symptoms  continue  after  the 
abatement  of  the  congestion,  or  state  ot 
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plethora,  a  seton  should  bo  formed  in  the 
neck,  and  strychnia — the  only  remedy  that 
acts  directly  on  the  nervous  system — 
employed.    The  remedy,  however,  is  so 
dangerous,  that  no  non-professional  per- 
son would  be  justified  in  prescribing  or 
using  it.    The  dose  is  one'twelfth  of  a 
grain  twice  a  day.    The  mode  of  using 
this  remedy  is  to  mix  1  grain  of  strychnia 
with    1    (uachm    of  lump    sugar    inti- 
mately in  a  mortal,  and    then  to  add 
enough  extract  of  gentian  or  camomile 
to  make  the  whole  into  a  mass,  which 
is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  pills,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  given  night  and  morning. 
From  the  effect  that  strychnia  sometimes 
produces,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the 
use  of  it  instantly.    A  much  safer  mode  of 
employing  this  drug   is    externally,  by 
moans  oi  a  small  blister,  half  a  ^ain 
bein?  put  on  the  centre' of  the  blister, 
whidi  IS  then  laid  over  the  course  of  the 
nerve  in  the  leg,  arm,  cheek,  or  wherever 
the  affection    may  be    chiefly    situated. 
The  next  agent  to  strychnia  in  importance 
is  one  that  is  perfectly  free  from  every 
risk,  and  may  be  as  safely  prescribed  by  a 
non-professional  as  by  a  medical  man; 
that  agent  is  electricity,  or  rather  medical 
galvanism,    transmitted    in    sparks    or 
streams  through  the  different  partis  from 
a  battery  or  machine;   or  what  is  far 
superior,  by  wearing  for  a  few  hours  every 
day  a  set   of  Pulvermacher's    galvanic 
chains  and  belts.    By  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  these,  a  steady  current  of  galvanic 
fluid  will  be  carried  through  the  spine  and 
base  of  the  head  to  the  several  parts 
affected.     For  the  value  of  these  chains, 
see  Medical   GAXvijfisai.    As  stimu- 
lating   local    applications,    embrocations 
and  Imimcnts  are  frequently  prescribed  to 
rub  the  limbs  affected,  such  as  turpentine 
in  which  mustard  has  been  macerated,  or 
turpentine,  oil  of  amber,  and  hartshorn. 
A  mixture  o5P  equal  pui»  of  dry  flour 
and  mustard  is  sometimes  employed,  and 
with  good  effect,  in  the  paralysis  of  old 
age ;  a  large  stocking  is  drawn  on  either 
leg  or  arm,  and  all  the  space  aroutad  the 
limb  filled  up  with  the  above  powder, 
which  is  to  be  tied  on  and  so  worn  for  one 
or  two  days.    Sulphur  baths  and  fumiga- 
tions are  sometimes  employed  with  good 
effect,  while  cold  salt-water  bathing,  and 
friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  are  means 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.    The 
bowels    must    be    kept  open  by  warm, 
active  purgatives,  such  as  two  compound 
rhubarb  puis,  and  a  draught  composed  of 
1  scruple  of  powdered  ihubaib,  jubbed 


down  in  1^  ounce  of  peppermint  wttn,  to 
which  20  drops  of  sal  Tolatile  is  added. 

When  the  bladder  is  affected  \fj  tk 
palsy,  there  is  often  a  painful  retentum  d 
the  urine ;  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  neeo- 
sary  to  use  the  catheter  once  or  twiee  i 
day.  When  there  is  a  suppnetsion  of  die 
socretion,  draughts  of  linseed  tea,  with  • 
few  grains  of  nitrej  and  6  or  10  diopi  of 
tincture  of  cantharides,  should  be  giren 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  a  pill,  coB- 
posed  of  2  grains  of  camphor,  axid  1  grm 
of  opium,  and  the  same  of  ipeoaeuBhi 
powder. 

Change  of  air  and  scene,  with  the  Btfl^ 
Buxton,  or  Cheltenham  waten,  and  • 
full,  nutritious  diet,  are  indispenssbls  a^ 
juncts  where  the  patient  has  Uie  meam  to 
procure  them.  Tonics  and  chalybota 
too  are  necessary,  and  should  be  so  abp 
ployed  that  the  patient's  strength  shodd 
never  fall  below  a  certain  *  standsfd. 
Among  the  external  remedies  emplojBd 
to  restore  warmth  and  sensation  t9  i 
limb,  the  practice  of  wrtication,  or  stinf^ 
ing  with  nettles,  must  not  be  omitted  (seo 
Nettle)  ;  or  that  of  acvp*neturatii»^ 
exciting  the  part  by  tattooing  the  liab 
with  needles. 

There  are  two  forms  of  pab^  wlii 
may  be  called  accidental — those  indofld 
by  the  poison  of  lead  and  mercai7,tBd 
which  may  be  cured  by  removinf  tta 
exciting  cause,  and  expelling  the  znmenli 
f^om  the  system. 

PALSY,  TKEMBLING.— This  fcm 
comes  on  by  degrees,  and  often  fBT 
slowly,  the  shaking  beginning  in  tks 
hands,  legs,  en*  head,  and  graduaUv  B- 
tending  over  the  whole  Iwdy,  tifl  tb 
trembling  becomes  incessant  The  £fr 
culty  of  walking  without  being  thrown  • 
his  toes  often  compels  the  patient  to  mn,  to 
avoid  falling.  As  the  disease  advaneeii  tto 
trembling  continues  through  the  nig^tf 
well  as  day;  shame,  or  a  stranger's  obMrn- 
tion,  increases  his  tremors,  and  so  agitatoi 
his  frame  that  he  can  neither  more  i* 
articulate.  At  length  he  is  unaUe  to 
lift  anything  to  his  mouth,  the  p<nr*  • 
swallowing  is  impaired,  and  the  eapabinff 
of  expressing  his  thoughts  or  "'"•■to  JJ 
lost,  and  the  second  childishness,  tw 
renders  him  utterly  helpless  and  nneofr 
scious,  at  length  icloses  the  scene. 

It  is  in  the  earlier  staee  of  sudi  •<** 
as  this  that  trembling  pSiaj  may  be  b*^ 
fited,  though  notcvaed,  by  iha  twatmoa** 
have  so  latdy  given,  and  which,  *o**jj! 
tulate,  is  embraced  by  attention  to  tW 
bowelsjchangeof  Boene,  tonics,  goodlifii^ 
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md  wine ;  by  hot  or  cold  salt-water  baths, 
bj  finetion,  by  stimalating  liziiments,  the 
mnitard  and  'flour,  and  by  the  steady 
enrnkmnent  of  Pulvermacher's  salvanic 

FAICPLSGIA.— The  name  given  to 
ptnlyns  of  the  whole  body.    See  Palsy. 

PANACEA.  —  A  universal  medicine, 
i^srded  as  a  specific  for  every  human 
aihnent.  Among  the  old  chemists,  the 
wad  was  also  applied  to  a  mercurial 
peparation — the  panacea  tnercurialis, — 
Ming  a  highly  purified,  or,  as  it  was 
tsmedy  sweetened  submuriate  of  quick- 
■farer,  or  calomel;  hence  the  popular 
Bune  of  Hoeet  mercury ,  still  applied  to 
that  article. 

PANADA.~A  light)  nutritive  food  for 
childreii  and  invalids,  made  by  boiling 
9m  a  slow  fire  crumbs  of  bread,  either 
with  water  or  milk,  and  then  beating  into 
it  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eg^s, 
fveetening  to  taste,  and.  flavouring  with 
Botmeg,  mace,  lemon,  or  whatever  spice 
V  flavour  is  desired.  The  ereat  art  in 
ntking  panada  is  to  add  the  water  or 
mlk  in  small  quantities,  and  onlv  when 
tte  former  addition  has  been  absorbed 
and  thoroughly  blended  with  the  bread. 
When  milk  is  used,  the  bread-crumbs  are 
flnt  to  be  moistened  with  water  over  the 
fce,  and,  when  perfectly  soft,  the  milk  is 
to  be  added. 

.  PANADO. — A  pap  made  from  bread 
fivvoupg  children.    See  above. 

PANCBEAS,  commonly  known  in  the 
lowv  animals  as  the  Sweetbread,  is  a 
Inge  flat  gland,  somewhat  resembling  the 
knifm  of  a  dog,  comi>osed  of  innumerable 
■BtU  glands,  ^nd  situated  in  what  is 
MlUd  the  epigastric  region,  almost  under 
As  stomacn.  Each  small  gland  is  united 
to  its  fellow  by  a  minute  duct;  these 
inets  form  a  main  tube,  termed  the  pan- 
cmUac  duct,  which,  joining  the  biliary 
te^  eventually  termmates  in  the  duode- 
na, into  which  organ  it  pours  its  salivary 
•mstion,  to  assist  in  the  separation  of 
ths  «hyle  from  the  chjme.  The  special 
•Igflet  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  sup- 

Cd  to  be  to  dilute  the  acrid  quality  of 
bile  b^re  that  fluid  is  poured  upon 
Ab  digested  aliment. 

.PANCEEATIC  JUICE.— The  secre- 
iioii  of  the  above  organ  has  always  been 
n^oied  to  be  necessary  to  perfect  diges- 
W^  but  the  manner  in  which  it  acts 
jyfleially  has  never  been  clearly  ex- 
gttned,  or,  indeed,  discovered.  By  some 
Zoologists  it  is  supposed  to  subdue  the 
*Sidity  of  the  biH  <uid  by  others  to  have 
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a  special  solvent  power  on  those  fatty 
matters  which  comd  not  be  otherwise 
acted  on.  But  the  entire  ora^  has  been 
removed  from  do^s,  and  ue  pancreas 
known  to  be  hopelessly  diseased  in  men, 
and  digestion  has  nevertheless  remained 
uninfluenced,  either  in  the  one  instance  or 
the  other. 

PANIS.— The  Latin  for  bread;  a  load 
A  word  sometimes  used  by  physicians  in 
their  prescriptions,  when  oroermg  crumbs 
of  br^id  {mic€e  jpanis)  to  be  used  in  pills. 

PANNUS. — A  surgical  name  for  a 
folded  piece  of  cloth :  a  tent  for  a  wound. 
See  Tent. 

PANNUS. — A  name  formerly  given  to 
a  disease  of  the  eye;  an  obscuration  of 
the  cornea ;  a  kind  of  web. 

PANSY.— The  heartsease.  This  well* 
known  and  beautiful  flower,  though  no 
longer  regarded  as  of  any  value  in  modem 
practice,  was  once  ^eatly  esteemed  in 
many  disorders,  particularly  in  epilepsy, 
affections  of  the  lunes,  the  convulsions  of 
teething,  and  severu  others,  the  flowers. 
Leaves,  and  root  being  employed  either  as 
a  decoction  or  a  syrup. 

PAPAVEE  OFFICINALIS.  —  The 
poppy.    See  Opium,  and  Poppy-Heads. 

PAPILIONACEOUS.  — A  botanical 
order  of  flowers,  so  named  from  the  dis- 
position of  their  petals,  resembling  a  but- 
terfly. 

PAPILIO.— "With  extended  wings. 
The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  flower 
are  the  pea,  and  the  blossoms  of  other 
leguminous  plants. 

PAPILL^.—Small,hard,  conical  eleva- 
tions, in  shape  like  extremely  minute  nip- 
ples. Papilla)  arc  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  where  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
glands.  Many  eruptive  diseases  present 
themselves  in  the  first  stage  in  the  lorm  of 
a  crop  of  minute  pimples  or  papillae,  which 
disperse  in  dry  scurf,  or  exuarge  and  be- 
come vesicles,  filled  with  a  clear  or  straw- 
coloured  flui<^  and  eventually  die  and  taXL 
off  in  scales  of  dry  cuticle. 

PAPULA.— A  pimple;  a  small  sup- 
puration with  an  angry  red  point,  the 
consequence  of  an  uimealthy  state  of 
the  system  from  bad  feeding,  or  a  sud- 
den change  to  a  rich  diet  from  a  poor 
one. 

PAEACENTESIS.— This  is  a  surgical 
term  for  the  operation  of  perforating  a 
cavity,  to  draw  off  any  collection  of  fluid 
it  may  contain,  as  in  dropsy.  The  prin- 
cipal operations  of  this  nature  are  per- 
formed on  the  chest  {paracentesis  tho- 
racis), on  tiiie  abdomen  (P.  abdominis) 
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and  on  the  skull  (P.  eranii).    See  Tap- 
Piiro. 

PAEAftSE,  GEAINS  OF.— The 
larger  cardamom  seeds — a  beautiful  aro- 
matic carminative;  but  the  lesser  seeds, 
and  of  a  smaller  variety,  are  supposed  to 
contain  more  aromatic  properties  than 
the  grains  of  Paradise;  hence  they  are 
generally  preferred  in  pharmacy,  both  in 
miaking  tinctures  and  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der.   See  Cabdamoms. 

PAEAGOEIC. — Any  medicine  of  an 
anodyne  property  to  cure  pain.  See 
Pabegosic. 

PAEALYSIS.— The  medical  name  for 
Palsy,  which  see. 

PAEALYTIC  STEOKE.  See  Palsy. 
^  PAEAPHYMOSTS,  and  PHYMO- 
SIS. — Names  given  by  surgeons  to  ttoo 
conditions  affecting  the  prepuce  in  men. 
In  the  first,  that  membrane  is  drawn  behind 
the  glantf  and  in  the  second,  drawn  so 
closely  forward  that  the  glana  cannot  be 
uncovered.  Though  these  cases  are  some- 
times congenital— A)om  with  the  person — 
in  general  the  accident  is  the  result  of 
disease.  In  either  case  an  operation  is 
the  only  remedy  for  the  misfortune. 

PAEAPLEGIA.— A  paralysis  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  or  only  of  both 
lower  extremities.    See  Palsy. 

PAEASITES.— Medical  men  use  this 
word  to  express  all  livin^^  things  which 
prey  on  man,  whether  within  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  particularly  as  respects 
worms  and  vermin. 

PAEEGOEIC— A  medicine  to  miti- 
gate pain,  and  comfort  the  system.  Pa- 
regoric elixir  is  the  compound  tincture  of 
camphor  according  to  the  London,  and 
the  tincture  of  opium  and  camphor  ac- 
cording to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia, 
and  is  composed  of  camphor,  opium,  ben- 
zoic acid,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  macerated  in 
proof  spirits  for  seven  or  ten  days,  and 
then  filtered,  each  ounce  of  the  tincture  or 
paregoric  containing  about  2  grains  of 
opium.  Paregoric,  According  to  the  quan- 
tity given,  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  stimu- 
lant, sedative,  or  as  an  expectorant;  in 
which  latter  form,  in  coughs,  colds,  and 
other  bronchial  affections,  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  doses  of  from  one-half  to  1^ 
drachms.  There  is  another  preparation 
of  the  same  name,  called  the  Scotch  pare- 
goric elixir,  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in 
addition  to  the  other  purposes  for  which 
the  first  or  English  paregoric  is  employed ; 
but  as  it  contains  double  the  quantity  of 
opium,  the  dose  is  consequently  just  one- 
JbZf  of  that  of  the  fint.    See  Opium. 


PAEEIEA  BEAVA.— The  wild  or 
bastard  vine ;  a  climbing  plants  native  of 
South  America  and  the  TYest  Indies.  Ths 
root  of  this  plant  is  the  only  part  asedin 
medicine ;  it  is  imported  in  round,  flat,  or 
irregular  masses,  some  inches  in  circum* 
ference,  and  from  half  a  foot  to  two  feet 
long;  it  is  fibrous,  devoid  of  smell,  and 
of  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  but  leaves  a 
bitter  sensation  in  the  mouth. 

Its  principal  action  on  the  system  is  ai 
a  diuretic,  and  the  diseases  in  which  it  ii 
chiefly  employed  are  dyspepsia,  urethral 
discharges,  such  as  gleets,  and  duranie 
affections  of  the  bladder ;  care  being  taksB 
not  to  employ  it  in  any  case  where  tiien 
is  active  inflammatory  action  going  on. 
An  infusion  of  the  root  is  the  general  foim 
in  which  this  medicine  is  employed,  bit 
its  powers  are  augmented  when  oombmed 
as  below,  and  when  given  in  half  wma* 
glassfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Take  of— 
Pareira  brava  and  Dan- 
delion root,    of  each, 
cut  or  bruised   ...    1  ounce. 
Boiling  water      ...    2  pints. 
Infuse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  when  odd 
put  the  mixture  in  a  well-closed  bottle. 

PAEENCHYMA.— A  term  appUedljy 
anatomists  to  the  solid  tissues  of  aiqr 
or^^,  apart  from  the  vessels,  arteries,  or 
veins  that  pass  through  or  come  out  of  its 
structure.  The  solid  part  of  the  long^ 
Hver,  and  other  glands  and  organs. 

PAEIETAL.— The  name  of  the  two 
lateral  bones  of  the  skull,  united  above  by 
the  sagittal  suture,  formed  by  the  intv* 
lacing  of  the  two  parietal  bones ;  joboed 
below  to  the  temporal  by  the  squanMi 
suture ;  behind  to  the  occipital  bone  lif 
the  lamboid  suture,  and  united  in  firoot 
to^e  frontal  bone  by  the  coronal  sutnn* 

FAEILINE.— A  name  given  to  the 
active  principle  of  the  sarsaparilla. 

PAEMENTIEE'S  ASTEINGBOT 
GAEGLE.— -This,  a  once  somewhat  eela- 
brated  nostrum  for  relaxed  sore  throati^  k 
composed  of  a  decoction  of  oak  bark  and 
rose  leaves  in  soft  water,  in  the  proportioM 
of  1  ounce  of  the  first,  1  drachm  of  ttj 
second,  to  1  pint  of  the  last ;  the  strained 
liquor  is  then  sweetened  with  honey,  anda 
drachm  of  alum  dissolved  in  the  whol^tte 
gargle  being  used  three  or  four  times  aday* 

PAEON  YOHIA.  —  A  slow-fonmnf 
and  extremely  painful  abscess,  ooeuxuBflf 
under  the  nail  of  any  of  the  fingeis  of 
thumb.    See  Whitlow.  . 

PAEOTID  GLAND.— The  name  « 
one  of  the  most  important  of  aU  the  sail* 
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my  ^|luicls  of  the  system.  This  organ, 
ike  duel  souice  of  the  saliya  expended  in 
iMHtififion,  is  of  a  buadrilatend  shape, 
■totted  partly  behind  and  partly  under 
tiie  ear  on  each  side,  between  ihe  external 
aoditory  passace,  the  mastoid  process  by 
tiie  temporal  bone,  and  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  extending  above  to  the  eigoma 
d  flie  cheek  bone,  and  forward  to  the 
muteUr  muscle.  The  parotid  gland  lies 
ynHtk  its  base  outwards  and  the  apex  in- 
wda,  firom  which  proceeds  the  duct  that 
OHtnes  into  the  mouth  the  secretion  of  the 
cqisn.  This  duct,  after  passing  oyer  the 
anseter,  perforates  the  buccinator  muscle, 
aad  entmiB  the  mouth  through  the  linin? 
Bonhrane,  exactly  opposite  the  second 
iMlar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  situa- 
lun  and  boundaries  of  tms  gland,  and  the 
fm&m  of  its  duct,  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
jortmce  to  all  surgeons  operating  in  the 
aMk,  as  not  only  the  external  carotid 
vteiy  and  jugular  vein  pass  through  the 
cmtK  of  the  gland,  but  many  important 
serves  are  situated  about  it,  demanding 
tiie  utmost  skill  and  care  in  operating  in 
t  locality  so  beset  with  dangers  to  be 
troided.  For  the  functions  of  this  gland. 
Me  Saliyast  Obqabt s. 

PAEOTmS,  or  CTiTAircHB  Pabo- 
BDSA. — Names  given  by  physicians  to 
m  inflammatory  affection  of  the  throat, 
■fieting  the  glands  on  either  side  of  the 
uek.    See  Mumps. 

PABOXYSM.— The  access  or  fit  of  an 
igne^  a  fever,  or  any  disease.  The  ex- 
ienbation,  or  fit  of  a  disease. 

PABSLEY(4p»Km).— ThisweU-known 
fK^kmrj  herb,  though  no  longer  included 
ii  the  Materia  Medica,  possesses  medicinal 
Vtoes  which  at  least  merit  a  mention  in 
t  work  of  this  kind,  as  in  cases  of  necessity 
it  Bay  be  used  always  with  safety,  and 
oftn  with  great  beneiit.  Parsley  acts  on 
tke  system  as  a  diuretic,  emmena^ogue, 
Md  as  a  carminative.  In  all  affections  of 
titt  Uadder  and  kidneys,  gravel  or  stone, 
ttoi  plant  was  formerly  very  largely  used, 
^Ue  the  seeds,  taken  two  or  three  times 
Aday,  will  be  found  to  exert  a  striking 
<ftet  cm  the  secretion  of  the  uterus,  in 
^neh  respect,  indeed,  it  may  be  often 
VMd  with  advantage.  A  poultice  made 
^the  bruised  leaves  and  stems,  with 
^aegar  and  water,  was  at  one  time  con- 
■md  a  roecific  for  the  bite  of  all  veno- 
'Boas  reptiles.  Parsley,  chewed,  has  the 
pO||ierty  of  destroying  any  fcetor  in  the 
^Xfirai,  or  the  smell  imparted  to  it  from 
■pints,  onions,  or  other  articles. 

fools'  parsley  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
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herb,  growing  wild  in  dry,  sandy  places, 
and  being  not  imlike  tne  true  garden 
parsley,  has  often  led  to  serious  conse- 
quences. 

PABSNIP. — ^It  is  imnecessary  to  say 
more  of  this  edible  and  well-known  root, 
than  that  it  is  nutritious,  and  with  many 
persons  easy  of  digestion ;  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  the  potato,  as  it  con- 
tains more  than  00  out  of  100  parts  of 
saccharine  matter.  Its  medicinal  proper- 
ties are  somewhat  heating,  and  on  that 
account  it  should  not  be  given  to  patients 
at  all  prone  to  inflammatory  action.  See 
Food. 

PABTUBITION.— A  bringing  forth ; 
a  being  in.  labour — a  word  derived  from 
partuSt  a  birth.    See  Laboub. 

PABULIS. — Another  name  for  an  in»> 
flammation,  swelling,  or  an  abscess  in  the 
gums. 

PAB  VAGUM. — ^A  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  eighth  pair  of  nwyes. 
See  Nbbves. 

PASTILLES.— Small  conical  masses, 
composed  of  carbon,  spices,  and  essential 
oils,  which  when  igmted  emit  fumes  of 
incense. 

Fumigating  pastilles,  though  very  plea- 
sant to  inhale  m  a  lady's  boudoir,  are  by 
no  means  well  adapted  for  a  sick  chamber, 
where  fheir  heavy  sweetness  and  perfume 
is  more  likely  to  produce  nausea  and 
headache  than  impart  pleasure  or  re- 
freshment. 

PATELLA.— The  kneecap;  a  small, 
flat,  round  bone,  which,  firmly  attached  to 
themuscular  tendons  and  ligaments  of  both 
the  leg  and  thigh,  is  kept  like  a  moveable 
shield  in  front  of  the  Imee  joint,  to  cover 
the  articulation  firom  accident,  and  afford 
a  place  on  which  to  rest  the  body  when  in 
a  kneeling  position.  The  patella  is  some- 
times displaced,  and  occasionally  broken. 
See  Fbactubb  ob  Knbe-cap. 

PATHETIC— The  name  given  to  the 
fourth  pair  of  nerves.    See  I^ebyes. 

PATHOLOGY.— The  science  which 
treats  of  the  preternatural  condition  of 
the  human  body ;  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
discover  the  cause,  nature,  and  difference 
of  diseases.  Physiology  and  pathology 
are  so  intimately  unitea,  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  one  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  understanding  of  the  other. 
The  science  of  pathology  is  differently 
divided,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  The  following  arrangement  is  one 
of  the  simplest  systems  now  in  vogue : — 

1st.  Pauology  of  the  fluids. 

2nd.  Structiual  pathology. 
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3rd.  Pathology  of  the  circnloting 
orgrans* 

4Uh.  Patholo^  oi  iihe  nerroiiis  system. 

5th.  The  pathology  of  the  mind  in  iti 
relation  to  the  hody. 

PEA-MEAL.— Thii  Tery  noiantioiu 
article,  whether  used  as  a  uiickener  fior 
sonps,  made  into  puddingps,  or  eaten  as  a 
biose  or  porridge,  is  equally  worthy  of 
notice,  containing  as  it  does  so  many  of 
the  best  principles  of  nutrition.  Por 
mode  of  preparation  and  general  utility, 
see  Mbal. 

-  PEAIL — This  delicious  fruit,  like  most 
of  our  finest  fruits,  belongs  to  the  Natural 
order  JUmteeaf  and  is  botuiically  known  as 
the  Pjmw  eommunu.  From  the  large 
(quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained 
in  the  pear,  and  the  abundance  of  its  juice, 
it  has  been  long  used  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  fermented  liquor — ^perry — 
forming  a  sweet,  sub-acid,  and  most 
gratefm  drink  in  warm  weather. 

PEARL  ASH. — An  impure  carbonate 
of  potass,  burnt  red-hot  to  render  it  more 
pure.    See  Potass. 

PEABL  BABLET.~Bariey  freed  from 
its  husks,  and  formed  into  round  grains 
about  the  size  of  small  shot,  of  a  pearly 
whiteness,  from  whence  its  name.    See 

O  ATIC  E  A.]j. 

PEARL  POWDER.— A  subnilrate  of 
bumuth,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  brilliant  pearly-white 
powder.  Used  as  a  cosmetic,  cmeflyby 
actresses. 

PEARL-WHITE.— The  same  as  the 
above.    A  subnitrate  of  bismuth. 

PEAS. — There  is  no  member  of  the 
faxnily  of  lentils  that  approaches  the  pea 
in  its  fle^-forming  properties ;  hence  its 
great  ralue  as  a  dietetic  agent.  The  Pi&wM 
sativa,  the  botanical  name  of  thra  legu- 
minous plant,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  and  whether  partaken  of  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  growth,  as  green  peas, 
or  when,  hard  and  white  with  keeping, 
they  are  reduced  to  powder,  they  are 
equally  serviceable  to  man  as  a  food, 
though  their  flesh-forming  and  sustaining 
properties  are  ooly  obtained  from  the 
mature  seed.    See  Food  and  M:bal. 

PEAS-ISSUE.— The  article  fonnerly  so 
frequently  employed  to  establish  running 
sores,  under  this  name,  before  the  modem 
seton  was  substituted  for  the  clumsy  issue, 
was  not  a  pea,  but  the  hard,  blighted  bud 
of  the  orange  blossom,  smootmy  turned 
on  a  lathe,  and  perfbrated  with  a  hole,  by 
which  it  was  strung  in  long  strings.  See 
Sbtost. 


PECCASTT  HUMOURS.— AiHane£» 
merly  given  to  any  kind  of  diseased  a 
uidMalwy  fluid*  of  tiie  body;  tiiia  nd 
fcBtid  dischargei,  or  any  abtunmalstalstf 
the  secretions. 

PECTIN^US.— The  nameof  ammdi 
of  the  thigh,  which,  risings  from  t^M  rimof 
Uie  pelvis,  and  iziserted  into  the^Wsor,  or 
thigh  bone,  assists  to  flex  the  limb,  sad  tt 
the  same  time  to  rotate  it  outwards. 

PECTORAL.— Bekmging  to  the  cbeit 
Pectoral  lozenges,  pect^mixtam^ « 
pectoral  plasters,  are  substances  empii^ 
to  relieve  the  chest  from  taxy  oppxessMN^ai 
in  edds,  coughs  oe  brondiial  aAetioBi^ 
by  eaunng  a  discharge  of  the  phlegoi* 
hardened  mucus,  which  generally  obi^niiti 
the  air-passages  in  such  eases. 

PECTORALIS  MAJOR  avd  P. 
MINOR.— The  name  of  two  seti  «f 
broad,  flat  muscles,  whii^  rise  ttcim  tti 
breast-bone  and  ribis  <uid  being  inaectad 
into  the  arm  and  shoulder,  serve  to  dnnr 
the  arm  forward  on  the  breast  to  stoiks 
out,  as  in  boxing,  and  also  to  devato  « 
draw  up  the  b<^y  when  the  hands  in 
fixed  above. 

PECTORALS  are  a  class  of  medkaBflf 
which  allay  or  soothe  a  cough ;  of  these  tiie 
most  common  are  the  S3nrups  of  tola  sad 
»quil1s,  paregoric,  honey,  ammoniaim 
li(^uorice,  linseed,  aniseed,  spermaeetif 
ohvc  and  almond  oil,  spruce,  and  rpnp  d 
poppies. 

PECTORILOQUY.— A  peculiar  soond 
emitted  from  the  chest  in  speaking  vhsa 
the  lungs  are  ulcerated,  or  cavities  tOBnsd 
in  their  substance.  One  of  the  soondi  ia* 
dicated  by  the  stethoscope,  or  to  the  ei^ 
if  placed  over  the  part,  and  the  patient  ii 
requested  to  speak,  is  that  the  voice  to  Ab 
listener  seems  to  come  from  the  ofaesli  in- 
stead of  the  mouth ;  hence  the  term  peo> 
toriloquy,  speaking  from  the  breast  See 
Stethoscopb. 

PEDICLE,  OK  PEDICULUS.-ai 
small  footstalk  of  a  leai^  when  used  m  a 
botanical  sense ;  but  medically  the  seeood 
is  the  name  given  to  a  filthy  parasite  faui 
in  ihe  hair,  and  on  the  bodies  of  tke 
diseased  and  dirty.  For  the  eradkatioD 
of  such  vermin,  see  Skin,  DisBASSSOf. 

PEDILUVIUAL  — The  profeseiflMl 
name  for  a  bath  for  the  feet,  whether  hot 
or  cold,  though  when  prescribed  it  ahaoi^ 
always  implies  a  bath  of  hot  water  iat  At 
feet. 

PELLAGRA.— A  very  foul  concKti« 
of  the  skin,  in  which  tlie  cuticle  loses  sD 
its  natural  characters,  becoming  s^aattOi^ 
or  sealy,  ^rr,  discoloured,  and  tfaicktted; 
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nd  >lncui{f  the  aqiulid  ftnd  poor  of 

:jT^r  OF  SPAIN  (Pyn- 
, — Tha  dried  root  of  this  pumt  ii 
'part  of  it  i]»d  inmadicinfi  in  this 


vhea  i^jplied  i 
A  aa  aa  errkiM,  oc  snuff,  when 
to  powder  and  mixed  nilii  other 
-■-;  andai  ■  tialogague,  to  " 


Roi  of  gmt  benefit  in  liMtluclie, 

Fdletoiy  of  Spun  bu  a  vum, 
nngent  taate,  uid  direcUj  it  enCen 

glandi,  caunng  on  abundant  £ov 


imetimes  u>ed  M  a  deooction, 
ed'vith  Konejj  for  i^Lromc  oathraaA, 
b^df  diy  coughfl  of  old  age. 
[ilCLE.— A  term  used  \y  >nr- 
>  cxprcea  the  Qrat  dolicBte  fonna' 
ha  e^in  that  appears  over  a  healing 

ra  BOre ;  and  b;  chemiits,  fo 
t  riaee  on  eertwn  fluid  prppa 
lika  that  which  may  be  oiuerred 
'  on  a  bewl  of  boiled 
cool,  befoni  the  firm  akin  if  uptab- 


tfttiM  >oiiiu«t<  cf  the  M  Uitim,  tha, 

lb  or  flanfc  bone,  tlie  part  genraallj- 

denominated    tha   hip;   tba   ot  ittkiMm 

below,  upon  whi(ih  uie  bodj  reflta  wbra 

~~itedt  and  the  oi  pains,  or  uiafe  boae^  in 

int,  whore  it  ia  finnlr  joinsd  to  iti  f^w 

the  middle  of  the  bodj,  at  what  aiia> 

roAta  call  tlw  tymph^&u  pubis,  or  ludim 

tha  two  bone*.    A   iliaUow,  dniilar 

cavity  at  the  inferior  and  IWonl  nbteadtj 

:h  oi  iltiiH,  nailed  aettabulum,  n- 

tha  ha«d  cf  the  thigh  bme,  and 

forma,  when  the  two  an  aitioulatad,  tha 

'lip  joint.      The  holea   obHrred  in  tiw 

lacruts  an  the  apej'turei  llin>af[h  wtaitiL 

the  epinal  laarrow,  hannf[  deacendad  tha 

Fartebral    column,    tanmnat«   in   eight 

□erroua  cords,  ealled  from  their  abwam- 

ing  appearance  the  eauda  iguina,  or  tha 

liocBe'e  tail.    The  Tarioaa  bonea  and  apa- 

turea  entedng  into  l^o  formatiou  of  tha 

pel'is,  give  nomea  to  the  musdaa,  Taaaala. 

naryea,  and  ligament*  that  beloiig  b 


».  the 


TIB,  THE.—An  iiwgubt  bosj 
(oipaljtuting  His  baaiu  of  the  hips, 
ore  and  below,  and  having  largo 
on  aither  side,  for  1^  tnasDUssiuQ 
ies  and  nerree,  and  the  passage  of 

p  of  aeveral  bonea;  &na  the  back 
of  the  laat  tumbu  vertebra,  the 
■m,  composed  ot  five  pieces. 
,ted  b;  the  ot  coccjigis, 
jf  four  bonea,  which  bend  forward 
ward,   somewhat  like  a   cur' 

The  sides  and  front  aie  fo 


c^l 


lomiag  at  adult  ago  one  c 


(tewwu'iuia ,-  thougbfd 

e  of  description  they  are  alwaja 

of  •■  aepaiata.    Tau4  each  ot  m- 


1.  The  laat  LombarTutel; 
3.  OsCoccfgia,  ilightlydoBEatDd.toahi 
tbe  point  or  beak.    1,  The  Isi^hiimi.    i 
R  jmphjHis,  or  juDotion  of  the  tiro  bonea 

pelvis  eontains  the  bladder,  meet  c 
mtestinea,  the  ureters,  and  gpermaiiD 
cords  in  man,  and  the  uterus  in  the  female. 
The  pelvia  is  always  wider  ixoni  hip  to 
hip,  or  ilium  to  ilium,  in  women  than  in 
men;  and  on  the  ample  capaci^  of  thii 


f  the 
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^forr 


ths 


OTit  J  in  all  directiona 
pendi  the  fneilit}-  sad  often  safetj 
vomui'i  confinement,  eapeciBll;  u  re  specti 
the  dimeniiona  of  the  inner  rim. 

The  umeied  cut  will  show  the  reUtln 
eituationi  of  the  different  bones,  with  tbeii 


PELVIS  AUaiS.— A  niime  given  to 
Ihecochlosoftbemr. 

PELVIS  CEREBM,  or  the  Bisiu  of 
tho  Brain,  aa  that  portion  near  the  ven- 
tridea,  and  known  aa  the  in/undihwlvm^ 
ia  lometimes  called.  The  name  ia  also  ap- 
plied to  a  ORvitJ  in  the  kidney,  between 
tiiB  organ  it«elf  and  the  commencement  of 
the  ureten.     See  Eidkbt,  cut  of. 

PfiUPSIQUS.— An  obBtinatB  cuta- 
neoua  diaease  of  a  Teaicular  charncter,  in 
which  the  eruption  bccomee  filled  with  a 
pellucid  fluid.  Like  all  enipiiTe  diseaiei, 
tbis  form  ia  alwaja  eueceeded  and  attended 
by  a  cerUln  amount  of  fever  and  consti- 

preralentamongthepoorandiU'Clad;  but 
generaJI;  gi^es  wa^  to  altetativee,  change 
of  diet,  and  the  mineral  acids,  with  bark 

PEHICILLUS.— A  name  applied  by 
»ur([eons  to  a  doubled  piece  of  lint  or 
cloth,  used  in  the  form  or  for  the  purpose 


of  all  the  fatiuly'of  the  mints  to  which  it 
belongs,  both  as  a  carminative,  in  cases  of 
flatulence,  and  still  more  as  an  emmena- 
gogue,  for  wbich  purpose,  given  either  in 
Inniaion  or  decoction.  It  bennnefl  a  jncdi- 
cine  of  great  value,  possessing  tho  advan* 
tagc  of  acting  directlj  on  the  womb 
mthouC  affcctm^  an;  other  organ,  or 
exposiDs  the  female  lo  the  risk  of  catching 
cold,  a  danger  wbioh  attends  too  many  of 

gogues.  The  active  principle  of  tbe  pen- 
nyrojal  resides  in  an  eiaeutial  oil,  used 
to    make    the    pennjrojal  water.      See 

WiTEHB. 

PEPFBB.— Under  this  bead  we  shall 
tnat  of  ell  those  spices  used  as  condi- 
ments which  have  not  already  been  dis- 
posedef.  Thegeneralcharaclerislicsofsl! 
peppers  aro  a  hot,  fiery  taste,  a  pungent 
fljtimatic  odour ;  thej  are  partially  soluble 
ia  water,  and  act  on  the  system  as  stimu- 
lauts,  enti-spasmodica,  and  esnainatives. 
The  chief  of  the  peppers  in  common  use 


are  tbe  black,  whitt,  the  lon|^  md  tbe 
pimento  or  allspice. 

Blice  Pkppeb  is  the  ripe  berry  <tt  i 
creepingplant,  tbe  Fijirr  nigrum, a aatii* 
of  Uie  £aat  Indies.  The  fruit  gnxn  ii 
clusters  of  twenty  or  thirty  logsther,  « 
else  hangs  in  banches  like  cuiraDls.  Hit 
berry,  at  first  preen,  becomes  red  U  i( 
ripens,  when  it  is  gathered  and  crpnedtA 
the  Sim  to  dry.  tinder  the  great  be*t_gf 
a  tropical  sun,  the  pepper  Eoan  lOM)  ill 
bright  colour,  and  becomes  of  a  daAbmt^ 
nearly  approaebiag  to  black.  This,  wJi« 
well  Biwn  and  dried,  is  the  atrongsslrf 
all  ortinary  peppera. 

Whitb  Peppbh.  —  This,  the  mo* 
rtlfpmril  nf  the  tw'i.  Fiper  alAnH,  U  !•■ 
ick,  thoneb  ccrtaiidT 
is  mecelTtbeUiii 


into  sea  water  for  some  days,  takes  I>t 

hu^s;  they  are  then  dried  in  thesiUiHB 
carefully  packed  for  exportation. 

Though  prescribed  as  a  warm  cBiM- 
tive,  pepper  is  seldom  employed  A"! 
except  so  '  ■  '    '  '  '"-^ 
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sicmuttic  confection,  or  some  other 

s  Fbpfbs.— This  it  an  eitremel? 
,  hot,  and  pungent  pepper,  much 
ling  cayenne  in  ite  strength,  though 
mg  all  the  aramatic  propertioi  of 
its  and  black  peppera.  Xae  Piper 
>  grows  in  long,  tapering,  poii- 
.  &uit,  with  a  corrupted  cuticle 
hat  resembling  a  catkin,  only  more 
ig,  and  of  a  dark  brownish  black 
Long  pepper  enters  into  the  com- 
a  of  the  aromatic  tincture,  and  of  a 


oaflected 
lalf  a  teaapooniul  twice  a  daj  lor  the 
and  a  small  teaipoouful  an  hour 
dinner  for  the  Ibnitet. 


jho  pepper  tribe  of  plants  bslo: 

iural  order  Piperacea,  and  co: 

mv  colouring  matter,  starch,  woodj 

[allic  and  tannic  acid,  resin,  earth; 

I,  and  alkaline  ealta;  their  active 

■to  depending  upon  a  powerful  oon- 

ii  called  piperin. 

mCB,    or    PiHiHTO,    sometime) 

Jamaica  Pepper,  has  alreadj  been 

1  under  the  head  of  Allspice,  wbiob 

d  Careune. 

TEJKUINT.  the  Mentia  piptntU, 

auM  ft|milj»Ti  and  generallj  usod  of 


all  the  familr  of  mints,  and  at  a  madioine, 
one  of  (he  nSMt  useful. 

The  sotiTe  properties  of  the  peppermiat 
depend  upon  an  euential  oil,  of  which  the 
plant  jields  b;  distillation  a  lari^e  quan- 
tity. It  is  this  essendal  oil  whii^  in  one 
form  or  other,  is  the  article  used  in  medi- 
cine. Dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  snd 
stained  green  with  parsley,  it  makes  th» 
essence  of  peppermiuC,  so  eitea«iioly  sold 
in  stamped  bottles.  Dissolved  in  spirits 
of  wine,  ^thout  colouring,  and  mixed 
with  gum,  starch,  and  sugar,  it  makes  the 
grateful  and  re&eshing  confection  known 
as  peppermiat  loienges ;  and  again,  when 
a  small  quantitj  of  the  colourl^  etsenee 


rubbed  dawn 
and  Hi 


irith 


LsUv  6. 
I  the  ] 


filterM  through  m 


nesia,  it  makes  the  peppemimt  water,  or 
julep,  BO  frequen^  used  as  a  vehicle  in 

mtitares  fijr  the  Aniga  combined  with  it. 
Fnrmerlj  all  theae  medicinal  waters  were 
distilled  from  the  plaat«  or  herbs  From 
which  thej  obtained  their  names;  but  now 
they  are  almost  all  prepared  in  the  abovo 
manner.  Peppermint,  in  any  ot  ito  forms, 
is  a  warm,  aromatic  cordial,  a  carminative 
and  stimulant,  and  in  cases  of  colio  or 
flatulence  is  as  useful  and  certain  a 
remed;  as  can  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
poM.  A  few  drops  of  the  essence  of  pep- 
permint, and  the  same  of  the  essence  or 
tincture  of  ginger,  either  in  water  or  on  a 
tump  of  sugar,  will  be  found  to  afford  im- 
mediate rehef  in  cases  of  flatulence  and 
colic. 

PEFSINE.— An  srtificisl  gastric  juic£^ 
recommended  in  cases  where  there  is  B 
deficiency  of  that  natural  secretion.  See 
QuiBic  Juice. 

PEB- — A  Iddn  preposition,  signifying 
by  or  through,  and  often  used  as  a  proflc 
to  chemical  compounds  ss  the  opposite  oC 

moit,  the  latter  Im  or  the  Ittut;  thus  a 
prot-oxiiU  indicates  cm*  atom,  or  the 
smallest  proportion  of  oxygen  the  artiole 
c&o  absorb ;    while  a  per^ozide  signiflee 
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of  oxygen  it  can  Cake  up. 
minerals  have  three  strengths  of  oxygen, 
ss  indicated  by  their  prefixes, — prot-oiide, 
1  atom  I  deut-oiide,  3  atnrnt ;  and  per- 
oxide, or  3  atomi. 

PEKCUSSION.— Bj  this  term  is  un- 
derstood the  art  of  examining  internal 
organs  by  means  of  the  sound  elicited  by 
striking  the  part  orer  them  with  tho 
Angers,  or  by  means  of  striking  on  a  plate 
of  ivory  or  wood  placed  above  the  part. 
Percussion  applied  over  any  of  the  hollow 


btmctureB  of  the  body,  the  pericardium 
is  subject  to  disease,  particularly  to  in- 
^flaxnination  and  the  accumulation  of 
TFater.  The  first  is  called  pebicaeditis, 
or  acute  inflammation  of  the  bag  of  the 
heart;  a  disease  whose  symptoms  and 
treatment  demand  the  closest  attention 
and  the  most  experienced  skill  to  under- 
stand or  conduct  with  success.  The  other 
disease  is  called  hydbops  pebicabdi,  or 
HYPBO  PEBiCABDiU3i,  or  dropsy  of  the 
bag  of  the  heart. 

PEBICARP.— The  external  covering 
of  fruit  and  seeds. 

PEEICAEPIUM.  —  Medicines  for- 
merly applied  to  the  wrist  {carpus)  to 
cure  agues. 

PEKICHONDRIUM.— An  anatomi- 
cal name  for  the  synovial  membrane  over 
cartilages. 

PEEICEANIUM.— The  periosteum  of 
the  skull ;  the  fibrous  membrane  common 
to  all  bones  in  this  situation,  called  peri- 
cranium, 

PEEIN^UM.— The  space  between 
the  pubes  and  the  fundament,  so  named 
from  the  medial  line  or  seam  that  exists 
there.  The  space  is  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  bones  of  the  ischium f  or  the 
nates.  Small  and  circtmiscribed  as  this 
space  is,  its  anatomy  is  of  consequence  to 
the  surgeon,  as  through  this,  and  close  to 
the  central  seam,  he  has  to  make  his  inci- 
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muscles  which  move  it.    Insene 

this    membrane  is  when  in  a  f 

health,  when  inflamed  or  diseased 

rise  to  intense  sufiering. 

!      PERIPNEUMONIA.— An  ha: 

,  tion  of  the  substance  of  &e  Itmj 

!  Pneumonia.. 

PEEISTALTIC— -A  worm-like 
which  is  perpetually  taking  ^lac( 
bowels,  and  so  called  from  it* '4 
action.  This  writhing,  wiig^lmg 
begins  at  the  duodenum,  and  is  c 
from  one  portion  of  the  tube  to  ano 
the  whole  canal  is  involved  in  thi 
cular  motion ;  as  one  portion  falls 
rises.  This  muscular  contraction  a 
alimentary  canal  has  the  eflect  ol 
propelling  forward  the  contents;  ] 
ing  accumulation  in  any  part, ' 
suring  in  due  time  the  expulsio 
that  is  valueless  to  the  system, 
this  action  never  ceases,  it  ofl 
below  its  healthy  standard,  and 
torpid;  hence  the  constipation  tl 
ceeds  such  a  diminution  of  the  p< 
movement,  The  principle  upon  n 
aperient  medicine  acts  on  the  b 
that  of  a  direct  stimulant  to  the  ii 
coat  of  the  intestines,  exciting  i 
increased  worm-like  motion,  whi 
the  acidity  of  the  secretions  tiun 
at  the  same  time,  produces  the  r 
understand  bv  relaxation  of  the  b 
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to  npkiB  mtelHgibly  to  Yua  pupils,  and 
ike  hat  that  the  ttudent  is  able  thoroughly 
to  mdetBtand.  Yet,  as  it  is  a  very  im- 
vcrtaat  structure,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
flBctkm  and  action  explains  many  doubt> 
ftl  dreomBtanoes,  wo  will,  by  a  continu- 
nes  of  our  homely  simile,  endeaTOur  to 
lire  oar  readers  an  idea  of  what  the 
pntooeam  is  like,  and  how  it  performs 
lb  duty. 

We  have  just  explained,  under  the 
hsdmg  of  Feristidtic  (which  see),  how 
4b  boweb  are  trom  birtn  till  death  con- 
rtntly  moving  and  gliding  over  each 
4tter,  in  a  worm-like  perpetual  motion. 
It  will  be  self-evident  ■  to  every  com- 
vahension,  that  this  day  and  night 
mdUm  oif  such  delicate  textures  as 
ttois  composing  the  integuments,  would, 
ii  ths  seventy  years  of  man's  life,  wear  out, 
•  tt  least  in  time  most  seriously  injure 
Abiil  To  prevent  this  Mction,  nature 
bi  provided  the  peritoneum,  an  immense 
Ant  bag,  like  a  man's  closed  nightcap. 
Ihe  inride — that  portion  out  of  sight — 
fments,  when  cut  open,  a  smooth,  glairy 
SB&ee,  studded  with  innumerable  vessels, 
•hrsys  pouring  out  a  thin,  smooth  fluid, 
like  the  liquid  white  of  an  egg,  allowing 
As  two  sides,  when  rubbed  together,  to 
^de  over  each  other,  as  if  oilcc^  without 
oeek  or  the  slightest  friction.  The  out' 
sU»  of  this  peritoneal  niehtoap  is  rough 
iDd  granulated,  not  unlike  the  uneven 
tonre  of  the  actual  article.  The  pccu- 
falter  of  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of 
tti  immense  bag  lies  in  this,  that  the 
■i&oe  of  the  first  is  close,  smooth,  moist, 
ttd  shiny,  and,  however  firmlv  pressed, 
<ia  never  grow  together,  or  keep  long 
ii  eontact;  while  that  of  the  other  is 
no^h,  dry,  and  adheres  firmly  to  all  with 
^beh  it  oomes  in  contact.  This  external 
■de^  Uien,  adheres  to  the  muscles  of  the 
4domen,  and  to  every  portion  of  the 
^eitines,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
*ttween  every  convolution,  or  twist  of 
the  bowels,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  accom- 
jMes  it,  so  that  between  the  bowel 
*bove  or  below  there  is  always  the  two 
f^tirj  sides  rubbing  against  each  other, 
*ad  allowing  the  intostmes  to  glide  about 
^thout  let  or  hindrance,  the  bowels 
Mng  always  on  the  outside  of  the  bag, 
*Hit  always  gliding  over  the  two  inner 


The  peritoneum  is  a  serous  membrane, 
tndfinthesame  way  as  itcovers  the  bowels, 
l&Mi  and  invests  every  organ  in  the  ab- 
teiinal  and  pelvic  cavities.    See  ]3ellt, 
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PEBITONITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  one  of  the  most  rapid  and 
serious  of  aU  the  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  body. 

Symptoms.  —  These   commence   with 

Sain  at  some  particular  spot  of  the  ab- 
omon,  which  soon,  however,  spreads  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  in  a  few  hours 
often  becomes  so  acuto  that  the  weight 
of  the  bed-clothes  aggravates  the  patient's 
suffering.  The  abdomen  is  everywhere 
hot,  tender  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes 
tonso  or  tumid;  the  patient  lies  on  his 
back,  with  his  legs  drawn  closely  up,  and 
bent  over  the  belly;  the  countenance  is 
expressive  of  anxiety  and  anguish;  the 
pulse  is  hard,  small,  and  contracted, 
though  sometimes  soft  and  full;  the 
bow^  are  confined;  the  water  scanty 
and  high-coloured ;  the  tongue  white  and 
moist,  but  soon  becomes  drv  and  brown, 
with  red  edges;  the  breathing  is  short 
and  difficult,  particularly  at  the  inspira- 
tions, the  respiration  seeming  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  ribs. 

Peritonitis  often  runs  its  career  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  when  about  to 
terminate  £eU^ally,  the  symptoms  assume 
a  typhoid  character,  with  sudden  loss  of 
power,  and  an  abrupt  cessation  of  pain; 
the  countenance  becomes  sharp,  the 
nostrils  pinched,  a  dark-coloured  grumous 
fluid  is  ejected  &om  the  stomach,  and  the 
abdomen  grows  rapidly  distended  with 
wind. 

The  TSBATMENT  must  begin  with  local 
and  general  bleeding,  according  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  with  the 
warm  bath,  and  by  adopting  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment.  It  the  stomach  is 
unaflected,  the  following  mixture  and 
pills  are  to  be  ^vcn  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  prelimmaiy  measures. 
Take  of— 

Tartar  emetic      ...    4  grains. 

Powdered  nitre  ...  20  grains. 

Mint  water    ....    0  ounces. 

Tiftu<^<i""Tn     ....  1^  drachms. 
Mix:    three  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
at  once,  and  one  every  hour  after. 
Take  of— 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    6  grains. 

Extract  of  cUndelion  .  enough  to 
make  into  a  mass.  Mix  well,  and  divide 
into  six  pills :  one  to  be  taken  with  the 
first  dose  of  the  mixture,  and  repeated 
every  two  hours.  When  the  stomach  is 
affected,  and  there  is  much  sickness,  the 
mixture  must  be  suspended,  and  the  pills 
given  instead;    at  the  same    time    the 
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abdomen  should  be  fomented,  and  the 
feet  kept  hot  with  bottles  of  water. 

There  is  another  form  of  this  disease, 
occurring  to  women  between  the  third 
and  fifth  day  after  confinement,  called 
puerperal  peritonitis,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms conunence  with  rigors;  but  with 
this  exception,  and  that  of  severe  pains 
in  the  head,  and  the  drying  up  of  all  the 
secretions,  the  characteristics  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  fom^er  disease,  while 
the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  precisely 
similar,  with  such  difference  only  as  age, 
sex,  or  strength  may  justify.  See  Womb, 
Diseases  of. 

PEBIZOMA.— A  surgical  name  for 
a  Bandage,  Girdle,  or  Truss,  which  see. 

PERNIO.  —  Another  name  for  chil- 
blains, particularly  those  occurring  on  the 
feet. 

PERON^US.— The  name  of  a  set  of 
three  muscles,  situated  in  the  leg,  whose 
action  is  partly  to  flex  and  partly  to 
extend  the  limb  and  toes.  Their  names 
are  peroruBus  longus,  P.  brevis,  and  P. 
tertius;  or  the  long,  short,  and  third 
peroneean  muscles. 

PEKBY. — This  agreeable  and  favourite 
beverage,  so  much  used  in  the  West  of 
England,  is,  like  cider,  made  from  a 
particularly  hard,  juicy  fruit,  a  pear 
which,  like  the  crab  apples  from  which 
cider  is  made,  is  only  fit  for  such  a 
purpose.  Perr^  is  obtained  by  pressure 
and  fermentation,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  other  beverage  is  pro- 
cured. 

Perry,  when  well  made,  properly  kept, 
and  bottled,  may  be  rendered  equid  to 
wine  in  its  stoength  and  sparkling 
qualities,  while  the  ordinary  article,  used 
as  a  general  beverage,  makes  a  refreshing 
wholesome  drink,  less  tart  and  more 
agreeable  than  cider. 

PEESICUS  IGNIS^Persian  fire ;  a 
severe  kind  of  carbuncle,  or  a  deep-seated 
boil. 

PERSISTENS  FEBRIS.— An  inter- 
mittent fever,  whose  paroxysms  return 
at  regular  periods  or  hours,  without  any 
variation. 

PERSPIRATION.— This  word,  com- 
posed of  spiro,  to  breathe,  and  per,  by  or 
through,  is  employed  to  express  the 
system  of  glands  and  ducts  by  means  of 
which  the  breathing  function  of  the  skin 
is  carried  on,  and  the  perspiration  of  the 
bo^eflTected. 

We  have  shown,  under  the  bead  of 
Animal  Heat,  Lungs,  and  other  subjects, 
the  intimate  connection  thcore  is  between 


the  functions  of  the  skin  and  the  long^ 
and  explained  that  whatever  affects  one 
of  these  organs  is  sure  to  influence  tii0 
other.  The  air  taken  into  the  longs  at 
every  inspiration  converts  the  venous  into 
arterial  blood,  animal  heat  heme  generated 
by  the  process,  with  the  eualatian  of 
carbonic  acid  fiom  the  system ;  while  Irf 
every  expiration  from  the  skin  the  redmip 
dancy  ot  water  is  thrown  off  firom  tiie 
blood,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  xni- 
dered  cool  by  the  process. 

The  organization  by  which  the  import* 
ant  function  of  perspiration  is  carried  oi 
consists  of  nearly  three  millions  of  sland^ 
each  enclosed  in  a  sac,  and  embedded  it 
the  base  of  the  true  skin,  and  by  aboil 
seven  millions  of  tubes  or  ducts,  whi^ 
rising  from  the  glands,  terminate  ontkl 
surface  of  the  skin  in  what  are  called  ill 
pores.  The  purposes  which  the  penpiiif 
tion  effects  m  the  animal  economy  ait 
threefold : — 1st,  it  e<][ualizes  the  fimraort 
of  the  lungs ;  2nd,  it  carries  off  the  ei*> 
cess  of  water  from  the  blood;  and  3rd,  ft 
lowers  by  evaporation  the  heat  of  the  slm^ 
which  it  renders  soft,  smooth,  and  oooL 
Perspiration,  like  respiration,  is  a  fuoe- 
tion  perpetually  taking  place,  both  while 
awake  and  when  sleeping,  in  action  and 
in  repose,  though,  like  our  breathing,  it  ii 
increased  by  violent  exercise.  Perspinp 
tion  not  only  carries  off  firom  the  blood  a 
large  amount  of  water,  but  relieves  tiie 
system  of  many  hurtful  or  poisonous  in* 
gredients,  which,  if  allowed  to  accumnla^ 
would  prove  most  injurious  to  the  healtii 
of  the  body. 

Perspiration  is  of  two  kinds,— 4]iat 
which  IS  evident  to  the  senses,  and  thi^  of 
which  we  have  no  consciousness ;  or  HtB 
Sensible  and  Insensible. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  a  constant 
transmission,  by  day  and  night,  of  watoy 
particles  through  the  seven  millionf  u 
pores  which,  from  the  head  to  the  sdoi 
of  the  feet,  are  spread  over  the  cuticalir 
covering  of  the  body,  but  which  paasM 
off  so  gentlv,  that,  if  shown  by  the  ageiM^ 
of  a  powernil  microscope,  it  would  appMf 
to  the  eye  like  a  vapoury  mist,  rising  in 
divergixig  lines  from  every  part  of  tii0 
body.  By  this  steamy  exhalation,  or  in* 
sensible  perspiration,  it  is  calculated  tiot 
from  TWBSTT  to  thirty  ounces  of  wato 
are  given  off  in  every  tweniy-four  hou* 

Sensible  perroiration  is  that  moiitoio 
which  exudes  nrom  the  skin  in  etidsBt 
drops  of  watery  liquid  whenever  ant  <*• 
ertion  of  the  muscles  or  influence  of  w 
mind  calls  it  forth.    The  amount  of  f0B* 
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Bbfepeniuntian  lost  m  each  day  depends 
on  Uie  temperament  of  the  person, 
■ad  t&e  amount  of  exercise  taken  in  the 
bWBBtjr-four  hours ;  it  is,  however,  seldom 
HDte  sixteen  ounces:  the  estimated 
moont  of  water  thrown  off  from  the 
blood  daily,  from  each  source,  of  sensible 
md  insensible  perspiration,  bein^  esti- 
BHled  at  forty  ounces,  or  between  two 
nd  TH31BB  PiiTTB,  or  pounds. 

When,  fiK>m  inattention  to  clbanliness, 
or  aaj  other  cause,  the  pores  of  the  skin 
biBome  blocked  up,  and  perspiration  is 
fatempted,  an  extra  duty  is  thrown  on 
llw  Imigs,  which  have  to  compensate  for 
tte  intearupted  action  of  the  skin  in 
'  _  off  a  larger  proportion  of  mois- 
I  than  is  strictly  compatible  with  their 
hence,  whatever  affects  the  skin, 
an  iiifluence  on  the  lungs,  and 
^k$  vena.  This  is  the  reason  why 
diiTiliiifmfi  is  so  conducive  to  health,  by 
Inpuig  open  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
aOirariDg  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  in- 
■nnble  perspiration  always  to  take  place. 

large  as  the  quantity  of  water  given 
off  every  day  from  the  body  is,  it  is  some- 
tines  necessary,  in  the  treatment  of 
thesoo,  to  increase  the  amount  by  medi- 
ttM8  having  a  direct  operation  on  the 
iJuids  and  excretory  ducts  of  the  skin. 
Wkan  a  mild  action  only  is  required, 
■di  as  is  effected  by  a  gentle  moisture 
sver  the  body,  a  class  of  medicines  known 
M  diapJunretics  are  given;  but  when  a 
inftise  discharge  is  required,  such  as  is 
<dled  a  thorough  sweat,  the  agents  known 
^tudorific*  are  employed.    iSee  Skik. 

P£BTUSSIS.~-The  medical  name  for 
Hdinnng  Cough,  which  see. 

PERUVIAN  BALSAM.— A  resinous, 
■mi-fluid  exudation,  from  the  Myroxylon 
fermferum,  having  an  aromatic,  balsamic 
odour,  is  of  a  somewhat  analogous  cha- 
Bieter  to  the  balsam  of  tolu,  and,  like 
•hat  article,  used  as  an  expectorant  in 
>Oiu^  and  bronchial  affections. 
M:EUVIAN  BAEK.— Jesuits*  or  cin- 
hona  bark ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
11  our  vegetable  tonics.  The  tree  which 
ields  this  well-known  drug  is  a  native 
f  South  America,  growing,  however,  in 
nater  perfection  in  Peru  than  in  any  of 
he  oth^  American  states  south  of  the 
ifchmus.  The  bark  is  the  only  part  of 
he  tree  used  in  medicine,  and,  till  the 
ioeoyery  of  quinine,  the  powder  of  the 
lied  bark  was  the  imiversal  form  in 
rhich  the  drug  was  exhibited  as  a  tonic 
nd  jfebrifuge.  The  chief  preparations  of 
Peruvian  bark  are  the  simple  and  com- 
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pound  tinctures,  the  dose  as  a  stomachic 
and  tonic  being  from  1  to  2  drachms  of 
either;  the  infusion,  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce;  the 
powder,  the  dose  being^  as  a  tonic,  from  a 
scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  and  as  a  febri- 
fuge, firom  1  to  3  drachms;  lastly,  the 
extract,  of  which  from  6  grains  to  half  a 
scruple  may  be  given  twice  a  day.  See 
Bask,  and  Quiiriif e. 

PES.— The  loot 

PESSARY.- The  name  given  to  a  set 
of  surreal  appliances,  made  of  boxwood 
or  Li£an  rubber,  and  of  various  shapes. 
Some  are  completely  round,  others  oval 
or  oblong,  while  some  resemble  flat  discs, 
perforata  in  the  centre;  others,  again, 
are  shaped  somewhat  like  a  small  pestle. 
The  ob;[ect  for  which  the  pessary  is  em- 
ployed IS  to  support  the  necx  of  the  womb 
m  the  diseases  known  as  prolapstis  and 
procidentia  uteri,  the  implement  being 
passed  up  the  vagina  to  support  the  organ, 
or  answer  the  purpose  of  a  plug.  Seo 
Womb,  Diseases  of. 

PESTILENCE.— This  word,  derived 
from  pestiSf  a  pli^ue,  signifies  any  disease 
that  becomes  epidemic,  and  assimies  ma- 
lignant characters.  Owing  to  our  im- 
proved sanitary  arrangements,  the  laws 
of  quarantine,  and  the  eeneral  spread  of 
intelligence,  those  pestilential  visitations 
that  m  former  times  so  repeatedly  de- 
solated Europe,  have  become  so  rare  as 
scarcely  to  be  known.  The  advent  of 
cholera,  in  1830,  was  the  last  appearanoe- 
in  Europe  of  any  visitation  deserving  the 
name  of  a  pestilence  or  a  plague.  A  dis- 
ease arising  from  an  infection  of  the  air. 

PETALS,  in  botany,  are  the  coloured 
leaves  which  compose  the  flowers  of  all 
plants. 

PETECHIA.— A  medical  term,  applied 
to  a  dark,  irreglar  blotch  on  the  skin, 
somewhat  resembling  the  discolouration 
produced  by  a  flea-bite,  only  larger.  The 
term  is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  and 
petechia  are  spoken  of  as  an  eruption 
indicative  of  a  serious  change  taking 
place  in  fevers  of  a  typhoid  character,  or 
m  other  diseases  consequent  on,  or  result- 
ing from,  gpreat  debility.  JPetechiee  may 
occur  in  many  diseases,  but  are  always 
indicative  of  agreatprostration of  strength, 
and  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
symptom. 

PetechisB  are  caused  by  the  ^vin^  way 
of  some  of  the  minute  superficial  veins  of 
the  skin,  and  the  effusion  of  a  few  drops 
of  blood  beneath  the  epidermis,  or  sciurf 
skin,  producing  the  dark  brown  or  purple 
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discolourationg,  ebafctered  in.  irregidar 
spots  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
sue  of  each  petechia,  and  the  number 
obseryable,  indieaiing  the  amount  of  de- 
bility present.  In  sourvr,  where  the 
prostration  of  strength  and  the  constitu- 
tional debility  is  the  most  complete,  the 
peteohieD  are  larg^  irregular,  and  deep- 
coloured. 

PETEOLEUM,  OE  BAEBADOES 
TAR. — A  thick,  dark-coloured,  unctuous, 
and  highly  inflammable  s«ni-fluid  sub- 
stance, found  abundantly  in  nature  in  all 
the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth,  either 
exuding  from  the  creviees  of  rocks,  or 
pooolating  through  the  soil,  and  coUect- 
mg  in  ponds  or  small  lakes  in  some  con- 
'TOnient  hollow  of  the  land. 

Petroleum,  or  impure  naphtha,  is  eom- 
mcmly  called  Bartuidoee  tar,  fiom  the 
quantity  of  it  found  in  that  island,  but  is 
only  used  in  medicine  whm  a  strong 
sweating  action  is  required  on  the  skin, 
as  in  catarrh,  or  some  obstinate  cold,  when 
it  is  cpven  in  half-^dradun  doses  as  a 
sudorific,  much  in  the  manner,  and  with 
the  same  intention,  as  spruce-beer.  See 
Babbadobs  Tab,  &c, 

PEYEB'S  GLANDS.— SmaU  glands, 
diffused  in  dusters  over  the  intestines,  and 
so  named  after  Br.  Peyer,  their  disoovorer. 
These  follicles,  or  clustering  glands,  are 
situated  directly  undw  the  villous  coat  of 
the  whole  alimentary  canal. 

PHACIA. — A  peculiar  discolouration 
of  the  skin  of  the  &ce  and  hands,  caused 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  weather :  another 
name  for  freckles.    See  Skib,  Disbasbb 

OF. 

PHAGEDENIC.-^  A  term  used  in 
surgery  to  express  a  spreading  and  de- 
structive ulcer,  which  rapidlj  involves 
and  destroys  all  the  surroundmg  tissues. 
Any  eating  away  or  malignant  sore,  as 
eancer  or  canker. 

PHALANX. — A  term  used,  anatomi- 
caUv,  to  express  a  row  of  bones,  like  the 
rank  of  a  troop  of  soldiers.  Thus  all  the 
bones  of  the  nngers  and  toes,  because  so 
placed,  are  c&U^  phalanges,  the  plural  of 
phalanx. 

PHARMACOPCEIA.— The  standard 
book  and  authority  of  pharmacy,  contain- 
ing directions  for  preparing  all  the  articles 
used  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  three  great  colleges  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  Most 
Pharmacopoeias  are  preceded  by  a  Materia 
Medica,  a  work  embracing  the  history  of 
•  every  drug  or  agent  of  the  three  kmg- 
doms  used  in  practice. 


PHABMACY^— The  axi  of  compooDi. 
ing  the  various  prepavatjoos  in  the  FW 
maoopffiia,  with  all  the  infonnatiaa  t^ 
pertamin^  to  the  education  of  a  dmgnk. 
and  chemist.  The  modieal  student's  Wfr 
cation  should  always  commence  wiihtiM. 
practical  study  of  pharmaOT,  as  on  lii 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  braaeh  of  hii. 
profession  much  of  the  ocmfidenoe  andni^ 
cess  of  his  future  career  will  depend. 

Phamu^,  chemistry,  and  mitau 
medica  are  the  fint  and  most  impoctsot 
branches  of  medical  education,  and  should 
be  always  studied  and  prosecuted  at  ffai 
same  time. 

PHAEYNGOTOMY.—The  opentu* 
of  cutting  into  the  bag  of  the  pharjnx,  ti 
remove  any  substance  that,  having  psMi 
the  tongue,  is  too  large  to  enter  tl^  guOe^ 
and  by  its  size,  or  pressure  on  the  larmu^ 
or  or^an  of  voice,  would  endanger  life  by 
pressmg  on  the  air-tube  (the  windpipej^ 
if  not  quickly  removed  by  an  ojMtt^ 
tion. 

PHARYNX.— A  muscular  bag,  iO■i^ 
what  resembling  a  funnel  in  shape,  litap 
ated  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  uppv 
part  of  the  throat;  the  eonioal  mes 
above  being  the  phfloynx  proper,  ana  ita 
tube-like  continuation  below  the  cwjfkt^ 
guSf  or  gullet ;  tilie  pharynx  being  the 
receptade  for  the  masticated  food  firantiif 
mouth,  and  the  oesophagus  the  duuBMl 
through  whichit  is  conv^edtothestoma^ 
The  pharynx  consists  of  three  sets  of  mm? 
cles,  named  after  their  connectioiui  or  stop 
ations,.a8  ^e  pkaryt^gmuSt  glosso  pkttfKf 
gcBuSy  &45.    See  DiaxsxiOB,  cwt  of, 

PHYMOSIS.— A  constriction  of  tiit 
extremity  of  the  prepuce,  so  close  ui 
firm  as  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  back. 
In  such  a  case,  an  operation  alone  en 
remedy  the  evil.    See  Pabaphyhosis. 

PHLEBITIS.— InHammation  of  ft 
vein,  a  venr  serious  but  fortimately  ann 
disease.  Inflammation  of  a  vein— -for  a 
general  it  is  only  one  vessel  that  is  a£Eeoted 
— is  caused  by  some  accident  to  the  ptf^ 
a  severe  bruise,  laceration,  puncture  viA 
rusty  nails,  or  the  absorptian  of  Mffli 
poisonous  matter  during  dissection,  or  ij 
A  post  mortem  examination ;  another  av 
by  no  means  unfrequent  cause  of  phlebib^ 
is  bleeding  with  a  dirty  lancet— one  <n 
which  some  vaccine  lymph  or  virus  ^i^^ 
foul  abscess  has  been  allowed  to  dzv,  aafl 
the  lancet,  without  being  washed,  vMdn 
bleeding  some  person  prone  to  tt§» 
absorption. 

The  ^mptoms  of  phlebitis  are  P^ 
heat,  thirst,  rigors,  excessive  pain  aloRg 
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Urn  eoune  oi  the  rtmcl,  which  is  usually 
Mm4  hj  a  red  cnr  pmrplo  line  marking  the 
vhofepvognMofaieTeui.  If  in  the  arm, 
Ai  vfaola limb  beoomet  tumid  or  seTerely 
•woIIbb,  hot»  red,  and  aeotelj  painftil. 
IH  inflammations  of  the  veins  run  their 
mn&t  in  a  very  short  time,  are  partieu- 
lirty  liable  to  pass  into  suppuration,  and 
ittlwe  typhoid  symptoms.  On  this  ac- 
•OBot^  the  treatment  must  be  prompt  and 
CBorgetic,  and  the  bleeding  and  anti- 
ihkgistie  measures  to  be  adopted  em- 
fbyed  at  onee,  and  before  the  debility 
wsequent  on  the  disease  sets  in.  Ca- 
hmA  and  opium,  or  calomel  and  kino,  are 
As  remedies  usually  given  in  this  disease, 
K  M  to  idBFect  the  system  as  quickly  as 
powUe  with  wine,  quinme,  and  opium, 
Md  a  nourishing  diet,  when  the  typhoid 
^■^toms  set  in.  In  other  re^>ect8,  the 
anas  adopted  in  inflammatory  and  typhus 
ftfcr  are  to  bo  employed,  aoeording  to  the 
imptoms  which  present  themselves. 

PHLEBOTOMY.— The  operation  of 
Heeding,  commonly  called  oy  medical 
■a  veueeeetion,  or  the  cuttiog  of  a  vein. 
SmBubidihg. 

'PHLEGM. — Among  the  ancient phy- 
■rinis  this  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Inr  primary  humours  of  the  body. 
'  PnMffm  is  a  viscid  mucus,  expectorated 
inm  the  throat  and  fauces  in  colds  and 
hondiial  aflfeetions.  Scientifically,  the 
vonl  phlegm  is  used  in  tlw  sense  of  ncr- 
«ns  and  sanguineous,  to  express  a  pccu- 
Itf  temperament  or  ocmdition  of  the  body, 
tfUeffmaticor phleffmatieal  temperament 
\tatg  regarded  as  a  cold,  dull,  apathetic 
ihte  of  mind  and  body.  See  Tbmpbka- 
UVT. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES.--Modicines 
given  to  discharge  troublesome  phlegm — 
Hother  name  for  expectorants. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLES^-A  painful 
lU^monous  inflammation  occumng  in 
^  lower  extremity.  A  disease  commonly 
^town  as  the  "swollen  leg,"  and  to 
^neh  females  are  very  subject  in  child- 
bed, between  the  first  and  uiird,  or  third 
^HA  fifth  day  after  confinement.  A 
dhoase  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  leg, 
Btaed  by  pressure  during  labour.  See 
Leo. 

7HXEGMON.— A  hot,  painful  tumour 
ai>  swelling ;  a  name  given  by  surgeons  to 
■Hiat  is  professionalrjr  call^l  an  acute, 
baalthj  inflammation.  From  this  word 
ia  derived  the  term  phlegmonous  inflam- 
Hiation. 

PHLOQISTON.— By  the  old  writers, 
Qds  imaginary  substance  was  regarded  as 
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the  basis  of  all  fire,  and  the  principle  of 
oombustion. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.--A  chemical  com- 
pound of  diarooal,  in  the  state  of  protoxide 
and  chlorine  gas. 

PHOSPHATES.— Chemical  salts,  com- 
posed of  minerals,  alkalies,  or  earthy  mat- 
ters, as  a  base,  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
most  important  of  the  pnosphatos  are  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  universal  basis  of 
all  bono  and  horn  (the  eomu  uetnm  of  the 
old  Pharmdcopoeia,  or  burnt  horns) ;  phos- 
phate of  soda  (tasteless  salts) ;  and  the 
phosphates  of  potass  and  barytes.  Some 
of  these  salts  are  found  in  the  urine,  and 
also  in  the  urinary  calculL  Phosphate  of 
lime,  or  burnt  horns,  is  used  in  the  pre- 

Saration  of  the  puUns  antimonialis,  or 
ames's  powder ;  and  when  oombined  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  yields  the  saline  pur- 
gative known  as  tasteless  salts. 

PH08PH0EUS.  — A  highly  inflam- 
mable substance,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
soft  as  beeswax,  and  usually  prepared  in 
sticks  a  fSBw  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
thickness  varjring  from  the  diameter  of  a 
pen  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  Phos- 
phorus is  never  found  in  a  native  state,  but 
is  made  by  difi'nent  artificial  processes,  and 
is  in  general  prepared  from  bones,  though 
formerly  produced  from  urine.  It  is 
so  inflammable,  that  the  slightest  pressure 
causes  it  to  burst  into  flame ;  it  takes  fire 
even  if  exposed  to  the  air,  at  any  tempe- 
rature :  on  this  account  it  requires  to  be 
always  kept  under  water,  well  secured, 
and  preserved  in  a  dark  place.  Phos- 
phorus bums  with  a  slow  combustion, 
with  a  volume  of  white  vapour,  diffusing 
a  stron?,  disagreeable  odour,  and  emitting 
in  the  dark  a  bright,  shining  light ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  sweet  oil 
by  heat,  and  is  entirely  soluble  in  ether 
and  oil  of  amber ;  it  is  a  powerful  irritant 
poison,  and  is  sometimes — but  rarely- 
used  in  medicine,  its  one  action  on  the 
system  being  that  of  a  powerful  stimulant. 
So  diffusible  and  potent  is  this  effect,  that 
it  has  been  ompuiyed  in  paralysis,  rheu- 
matism, and  cases  of  extreme  prostration : 
the  great  risk  attending  its  use  will,  how- 
ever, materially  interfere  with  its  employ- 
ment in  practice,  while  for  the  same 
reason,  no  non-professional  person  should 
ever  prescribe  or  take  it  as  a  medicine. 

Phosphorus  is  found  in  all  decaying 
animal  and  vegfctable  matters,  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  principles  in  the 
growth  of  all  vegetables,  and  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  the  framework  of  man, 
and  also  of  the  aliment  on  which  he  lives. 
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Bee  Food.  It  is  on  this  account  that  bone- 
dust,  and  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  lime, 
are  so  hiehly  prized  by  agriculturists  as 
the  best  of  all  artificial  manures,  and  par- 
ticularlj  for  what  are  termed  the  straw 
crops, — wheat,  barley,  r^e,  and  oats. 

The  mode  of  prescnbiniif  phosphorus 
as  a  stimulant,  when  employed  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption,  in  that  of  typhus, 
and  in  palsy,  is  to  dissolve  2  or  6 
grains  of  phosphorus  in  1  or  2  ounces 
of  ether,  with  2  or  3  drops  of  the  oil  of 
clores  or  peppermint,  and  giving  it  in 
doses  of  from  5  to  10  drops  at  a  time,  in  a 
spoonful  of  brandy  and  water ;  the  amount 

Sven  being  so  calculated  that  about  one- 
teenth  part  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus 
shall  be  contained  in  each  dose  of  drops, 
the  number  increasing  till  they  represent 
one-tenth  of  a  ^^rain. 

A  worm,  stmiulatinff  embrocation  is 
sometimes  made,  to  rub  paralytic  limbs, 
composed  of  phosphorus  and  camphor  dis- 
solved in  olive  oil,  to  which  hartshorn  and 
oil  of  amber  are  subsequently  added. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the 
hand  used  to  rub  in  so  potent  a  liniment 
is  well  protected  by  a  padded  ^love. 
Though  so  necessary  an  ingredient  in  our 
daily  Ibod,  phosphorus,  when  inhaled  into 
the  lungs,  acts  as  a  maligpiant  poison  on 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  on 
the  face,  where  it  induces  a  kind  of  eating 
cancer,  that  destroys  all  the  structures 
down  to  the  bone,  so  completely  that  the 
dead  and  blackened  scales  of  the  jaw  or 
cheek  bone  are  forced  out  through  the 
tdcerations  of  the  flesh,  exactly  as  in 
Necrosis,  which  see.  The  children  and 
adults  employed  from  day  to  day  in  the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  (one  of  the 
most  extensive  uses  to  which  this  dan- 
gerous substance  is  put),  are  those  who 
suffer  most  from  this  cruel  disease. 

The  late  discovery  of  the  amorphous 
phosphorus  has  fortunately  taught  us 
how  to  deprive  this  mischievous  substance 
of  all  its  dangerous  properties,  and  that 
too  without  injuring  its  real  virtues :  the 
amorphous,  or  dry  phosphorus,  emits  no 
odour,  will  neither  take  nre  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  when  rubbed ;  and  even  if  put 
to  the  mouth — as  children  sometimes  do 
with  matches — is  harmless.  This  eflfect  is 
produced  by  keeping  the  phosphorus  at  an 
intense  heat  for  several  hours.  Phospho- 
rus, when  applied  to  the  skin  or  touched 
with  the  fingers,  destroys  the  cuticle  as  if 
burnt  with  a  heated  iron ;  its  effect  on  the 
mouth  and  stomach  is  equally  corrosive, 
acting  as  a  swift  and  agonising  poison. 


See  PoisoiTB.  The  preparations  of  pbos* 
phoruB  are, — Phosfhobio  acii),  a  com* 
poimd  of  phosphorus  and  oiy^; 
Phosphates,  salts  already  desoibed, 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  alkalins 
or  earthy  bases,  and  the  Phobpeuuti^ 
compounded  of  phosphorus  and  metaDift 
oxides. 

PHOTOMETES.— A  scientific  instn. 
ment  of  great  delicacy  for  measurmg  the 
intensities  of  light. 

PHBENIT]^.— Inflammation  of  tii* 
brain  or  its  membranes.  The  term  wm 
formerly  applied  to  inflammation  of  tiiB 
diaphn^m  or  midriff,  when  that  of||an 
was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  im» 
mortal  principle.      See   IitflamiultioB 

OF  THE  BbAIIT. 

PHRENOLOGY.— A  history  of  tht 
mind ;  a  description  of  the  human  tvaia 
as  respects  its  development,  functions,  aid 
properties ;   the  science  of  a  system  of 
mental  philosophy,  as  desired  and  taught 
b^  Drs.  Gkdl  and  Spurzheim  on  the  Cot- 
tment,  and  by  Pr.  Combe  in  EngUnd. 
By  the  theory  advanced  "hj  its  discoveron^ 
phrenology,  instead  of  being  an  obsenn 
or  doubtful  science,  is  said  to  be  a  Imnip 
nous,  immistakeable^  and  infallible  stu^ 
by  which,  when  having  once  mastered  ths 
first  rudiments  of  the  new  doctrine  the 
whole  human  brain,  like  an  elevated  chart, 
with  its  islands,  continents,  peninsulasjand 
promontories,  lies  before  the  student's  oh* 
servation,  revealing,  in  the  definite  maill 
of  its  elevations  or  asperities,  the  secr^flt 
the  whole  internal  man :  all  the  virtneii 
passions,  and  all  the  vices  of  the  inwiid 
nature,  becoming  as  legible  to  the  oooi* 
prehension  of  the  phrenologist  as  the  feic 
tures  of  the  face  or  the  letters  in  a  book 
The  brain  in  phrenology  is  divided  isfa» 
three    regions    or   parts, — the    anterior 
middle,  and  posterior :  in  the  antenor  or 
front  portion  are  situated  the  intellectual 
or  perceptive  faculties;    the  moral  sfli- 
timents  or  emotions  are  congregated  is 
the  middle  region ;  and  the  animal  pro- 
pensities con&Eied  to  the  posterior  part, 
or  the  back  of  the  head.    Each  of  these 
portions  is  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  separate  and  distinct  parts  or  orgui^ 
each  organ  or  part  having  a  special  aad 
distinctive  function  assigned  to  it.   Ibe 
inequalities  of  the  brain,  when  confined  ia 
its  bony  case,  the  skull,  are  said  to  prodnoe 
corresponding  elevations,  depression^  or 
irregularities,  on  the  bony  covering  inth- 
out,   bv  examining  which,  the  phreoo* 
legist  is  enabled  to  read  off  the  mental 
character  of  an  individual  as  rapidly  and 
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Mrtnnljr  as  if  the  delicate  organ  within 
m  oncovered  to  his  view. 

Tbe  following  are  a  lew  of  the  most 
{■portant  principles  of  phrenology : — 

"Man  is  mind,  the  liodj  is  merely  the 
kitrament  through  which  the  mind  mani- 
Mb  itself ;  mind  is  the  primal  power  of 
fte  human  system ;  the  mind  is  mani- 
fated  through  about  fobty  oboans, 
neh  primary  and  independent  in  its  f  unc- 
IIbbi^  doing  its  own  work,  and  not  doing 
fait  of  any  other.  The  power  of  each 
^pn  resides  in,  and  is  exercised  through, 
•Mrticalar  and  distinct  part  of  the  brain. 
&  mental  power  erows  stronger  and 
VNomes  more  skilfiu  by  exercise;  the 
faietkms    of    the    several     organs    are 

rraed  by  special  laws.  Phrenology  is 
seienoe  which  explains  these  laws. 
Al  state  of  the  body  aJBTects  the  action  of 
fti  mind.  There  are  three  temperaments 
flfflonditions  of  the  body  when  in  health, 
■Obd  the  tntal,  motive,  and  mental, 

"ISie  YiTAii  temperament  is  charac- 
hrited  by  large  lungs,  a  vigorous  circula- 
ViB,  a  powerful  appetite,  a  well-developed 
boiy,  imd  by  an  abundance  of  blood  and 
iUttl  spirits.  The  vital  temperament  is 
Hde  np  of  the  old  sanguineous  and  lym- 
^■tie  temperaments. 
"The  MOTIVE  temperament — formerlv 
iOed  the  bilious — is  indicated  by  bola, 
icah  lines,  a  bony  system,  a  good  deve- 
HMnent  of  hard  muscle,  rough,  prominent 
iKkires,  dark  eyes,  dark,  wiry  hair,  and  a 
Hk  complexion,  with  disinclination  to 
pose,  and  restlessness  or  constant  action. 
"The  MEHTAJi  temperament — ^formerly 
le  nervous.  This  condition  depends  upon 
le  harmony  of  brain  and  nervous  system, 
id  is  characterised  by  mental  activity, 
f  the  smallness  and  delicacy  of  the 
flseles  and  texture  of  the  skin,  which  is 
on  and  soft;  by  a  light,  elastic  frame, 
as  hair,  delicate  features,  and  a  brain 
live  in  proportion  to  the  body. 
"The  vital  temperament  produces 
tdour  and  impulsiveness  of  mind,  a 
ndency  to  enjojonent,  social  affection, 
wmth  of  temper,  and  a  desire  for  active, 
netical  business. 

^  The  motive  temperament  is  tke  parent 
t  deputy,  a  stem  and  resolute  will,  am- 
llion,  a  love  of  governing,  strength  of 
longht,  and  an  unflinchmg  resolution 
od  persistency  of  purpose. 
^fHiid  mentol  temperament  imparts, 
riih  a  delicacy  of  body,  a  delicacy  of 
ifaul,  great  susceptibility,  a  disposition  to 
lunk,  to  study,  and  cultivate  art^  or  some 
Issant  pursuit." 
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The  practical  uses  of  phrenology  are, — 

1st.  To  teach  us  how  to  bring  all  parts 
of  the  system  into  harmonious  action. 

2nd.  To  understand  the  functions  and 
uses  of  every  mental  organ. 

3rd.  To  enable  us  to  govern  and  edu- 
cate every  faculty  and  propensity,  in- 
creasing the  power  of  some,  and  directing 
others. 

4th.  To  enable  us  to  know  ourselves, 
and  to  account  for  each  thought,  motive, 
and  act,  on  true  scientific  principles. 

Phrenologists  divide  tl^  mental  organs, 
in  their  symbolical  heads,  iniojive  groups, 
distinguished  by  different  colours,  each  of 
the  forty  organs  being  locally  indicated 
by  a  figure,  or  a  pictorial  symbol. 

Phrenological  organs  coloured  black, — 
Sexual  love,  love  of  offspring,  fbre  of 
country,  attachment,  propensity  to  quar- 
rel, propensity  to  destroy,  cunning,  desire 
of  acquisition,  constructiveness. 

Phrenological  organs  coloured  blue.-^ 
Caution,  love  of  praise,  pride. 

Phrenological  organs  coloured  yellow,—' 
Benevolence,  veneration,  firmness,  love  of 
justice,  hope,  wonder,  imagination,  wit, 
imitation. 

Phrenological  organs  coloured  green,^^ 
Talent  for  detail,  form,  size,  weight,  colour, 
place,  numbers,  order,  eventuality,  time, 
music,  language. 

Phrenological  organs  coloured  red,^^ 
Comparison,  metaphysics. 

As  the  names  given  hj  phrenologists  to 
the  several  organs  are  m  many  respects 
different  from  those  just  recorded,  we  shall, 
in  concluding  the  present  subject,  arrange 
the  names  according  to  the  latest  and  most 
approved  fashion  : — 1,  amativeness ;  2, 
conjugal  love;  A,  parental  love :  3,  friend- 
ship ;  4,  inhabitiveness ;  6,  continuity ;  E, 
vitativeness:  6,  combativeness;  7,  destruc- 
tiveness;  8,  alimentiveness;  9,  acquisitive- 
ness ;  10,  secretiveness ;  11,  cautiousness ; 
12,  approbativeness ;  13,  self-esteem ;  14, 
firmness,  or  obstinacy ;  15,  conscientious- 
ness; 16,  hope;  17,spirituaUty;  18,  venera- 
tion; 19,  benevolence ;  20,  constructive- 
ness; 21,  ideality;  B,  sublimity:  22; 
imitation;  23,  mirth;  24,  individuality; 
26,  form ;  26,  sise ;  27,  weight ;  28,  colour ; 
29,  order ;  30,  calculation ;  31,  locality ;  32, 
eventu^ity ;  33,  time ;  34,  tune ;  36,  lan- 
guage; 36,  causality;  37,  comparison:  C, 
human  nature,  and  D,  suavity. 

Whether  phrenology  will  ever  become 
more  than  an  interesting  and  amusing 
scientific  recreation,  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered; at  present,  standing  alone,  and 
apart  &om  animal  magnetism,  or  electro- 
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the  lower  extxemities,  and  standing  in 
wet  shoes,  or  with  damp  feet. 

The  BTMFTOHS  generally  commence 
with  an  itching  sensation  about  the  mar- 
gin of  the  anus;  an  imeasy  sense  of 
weight  is  soon  after  felt  in  the  part,  which 
increases  to  a  dragging,  bearing  down 
tension,  accompanied  with  heat,  which 
soon  becomes  of  a  pungent,  burning  cha- 
racter, with  pains  in  the  back  or  loins; 
pains  in  the  head,  too,  are  bj  no  means 
lyifrequent,  sometimes  attended*  with  ver- 
tiff  Of  or  giddiness;  there  is  a  frequent 
and  improfitable  desire  to  empty  either 
the  bladder  or  the  bowels,  in  which  latter 
case  the  pain,  heat,  and  bearing  down  are 
all  greatly  au^ented.  If  the  fundament 
is  now  exammed,  small  knotty  tumours 
will  be  foimd  on  the  verge  of  the  bowel, 
or  else  a  number  of  varicose  veins,  or 
there  ma^  be  onl^  one  protuberance  dis- 
covered, just  within,  or  on,  the  sphincter 
muscle,  causing,  by  its  situation,  acute 
distress,  as  that  muscle  cannot  be  closed, 
thereby  keeping  up  a  state  of  constant 
T&I8MU8,  which  see.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  heat,  itching,  and  pain  existing  at 
the  anuSf  and  no  appearance  whatever  of 
piles  or  distension.  In  such  cases,  the 
haemorrhoids  are  sitaated  some  inches 
up  the  rectum,  quite  out  of  sight  or  ordi- 
nary reach;  When  such  is  the  case,  the 
pain  in  the  back  is  always  more  lasting 
and  weary.  Piles  may  break  at  any  time, 
though  they  most  frequently  do  so  in  some 
attempt  to  open  the  bowels.  When  the 
piles  are  evident  to  the  sight  or  the  touch 
they  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  bean, 
though  occasionally  much  larger.  Some- 
times, in  relaxed  constitutions,  a  portion 
of  the  coat  of  the  bowel,  with  a  part  of 
the  vein,  hangs  down,  and  being  forced 
beyond  the  anus  during  some  action  of 
the  bowels,  becomes  excessively  distended, 
when,  to  the  intense  relief  of  the  patient, 
but  sometimes  to  his  danger  also,  the  thin 
coat  of  the  vessel  bursts,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  blood  is  instantly  discharged. 

The  TBEATMENT  in  tms  disease  de- 
mands a  considerable  amoimt  of  prudence 
and  dehberation.  In  the  first  mstance, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  check  the  bleed- 
ing too  abruptlv,  or  before  it  has  been 
discovered  whether  nature  is  attempting, 
by  this  outlet,  to  carry  off  some  weight 
from  the  system,  or  is  making  an  effort  to 
re-establisn  some  suspended  drain  to  which 
the  body  had  become  accustomed.  The 
most  important  fact  for  the  consideration 
of  the  person  habitually  or  occasionally 
afflicted  with  piles,  is  not  to  allow  his 


bowels  to  become  amfined,  but,  by  oonstaiit 
attention,  keep  them  always,  not  exaetb 
relaxed,  but  open ;  and  as  the  best  ma 
least  objectionable  of  all  aperi^t  meli' 
cines  wiU,  in  time,  if  often  repeated,  dtJMt 
lose  their  efficacy,  or  become,  inameason^ 
hurtful,  he  should  endeavour  so  to  edneati 
his  bowels,  by  custom  and  diet,  or  by  othtt 
means,  that  they  shall  operate  spontik 
neously,  at  least  once  a  day.  "BixeaaH 
among  such  natural  means  to  insure  t 
daily  action  of  the  bowels  is  pwnetiuMift 
and  regularity  in  the  time  selected  fir 
that  purpose.  Whether  early  ia  thi 
morning,  late  at  night,  or  midday  if  thi 
time  set  apart  is  perfectly  immateria],  N 
that  day  after  day,  at  the  same  boor,  tlM 
solicitation  is  made ;  if  so,  the  repetitiai 
is  certain,  in  time,  to  bring  with  it  nit* 
cess.  Where  the  constitution  is  natonl^ 
costive,  something  more  even  than  tki 
pimctualitv  may  be  necessary  to  obtdi 
the  relaxed  evacuations  so  requisite  ia  • 
case  of  piles.  This,  however,  may  bt 
effected  by  a  total  alteration  in  the  diet 
for  one  or  two  days;  by  substitotiiig 
bread  and  milk  for  the  ordinary  bretk&i^ 
boiled  spinach,  and  a  poached  egg,  aid 
tapioca  pudding  for  dinner;  br^  aid 
milk  for  tea ;  and  toast  and  gruel  fiff 
supper ;  or  taJung  a  basinful  of  Bevalorii 
Arabica  for  the  bread  and  milk  at  bnik* 
fast  and  tea,  or  for  the  gruel  at  wojpgBL 
A  complete  change,  such  as  this,  wfll 
generally  be  found  to  act  as  an  agreeiidt 
aperient  for  the  bowels,  while  it  diree^l' 
benefits  the  constitution.  Another  nuoi 
to  the  same  end  is  exercise  by  n^ii 
walking,  bathing  the  hips  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  with  a  sponge  and  ooli 
vinegar  and  water,  and  using  a  r<n^ 
towel,  or  the  flesh-brush,  afterwards,  en^ 
morning,  and  by  drinking  a  tumbkarfplc 
cold  water  on  getting  into  bed  eveiyBi^ 
We  have  given  these  suggestions  as  Into 
in  a  system  which,  if  earned  oui^  will  Iw 
certain  to  cause  the  bowels  to  act  wgaip 
taneously,  without  resorting  to  medifiiMi 
It  must  not,  however,  be  Knrgottea  tint 
the  practice  just  recommended  foniM  jpiai' 
and  parcel  of  the  treatment  in  all  senn 
cases  of  piles,  particularly  where  tiieie  il 
frequent  or  severe  bleeding.  As  pilei  oa 
generally  attended  or  preceded  by  a  alaf* 
gish  Uter,  and  venous  congration  in  w 
abdomen,  a  compound  blue  pill  and  • 
rhubarb  draught  should  be  givcai  eaily  ■ 
the  case,  as  a  means  of  removing  fXM  d 
the  exciting  causes ;  this  should  be  f^ 
lowed  up  by  a  castor  oil  mixture,  aoi 
where  the  heat  and  pain  in  the  ftindamttt 
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4n  wrere,  a  suppository  should  be  in- 
sated  either  before  going  to  bed  or  early 
k  die  morning.    The  folloinng  are  the 
pmonptions  referred  to :— - 
BUi.'-TBke  of<- 

Fill  Bufi   (aloes   and 
myrrh) 1  scruple. 

Blue  pill 2  scruples. 

JCi,  and  divide  into  ten  pills :  one  to  be 
^Jkn  at  bedtimei  followed  the  next  mom- 
^Kbythe— 
MMarb  Drauaht^Teke  of-^ 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    •  16  grains. 

Ginger,  powdered  .    .    6  grains. 

Ourbonate  of  soda  .    •  10  grains. 

Peppermint  water  .    .    1^  ounce. 
Mil,  and  make  a  draught. 
MMxiure.—Take  of— 
•  Thick  mucilage  .    •    •    1^  ounce. 

Castor  oil 2  ounces. 

Mh  till  thoroughly  incorporated,   and 
%m  add — 

Snnple  syrup .    .    •    •    1  ounce. 

Tincture  of  benzoin     .    1  drachm. 

Water sufficient  to 

■ike  an  eight-ounce  mixture :  two  table- 
yifnls  to  be  given  every  six  hours. 

BuppoiUory.'—Take  of— 
.  Soft  opium  ....  4  grains. 
Make  into  a  small  cylinder,  and,  having 
dli^litly  ffreased,  pass  it  up  the  funda- 
JMBt  within  the  sphincter  muscle.  When 
^  symptoms  are  taken  in  time,  the  oo- 
Winiisl  use  of  one  of  the  above  pills — 
•My  other  night,  or  twice  a  week, — with 
*4f»e  of  the  castor  oil  mixture  once  or 
Iwiee  a  day,  will,  in  many  cases,  with  or 
vilfaoat  the  rhubarb  draught,  be  sufficient 
knmove  all  cause  of  pressure  from  the 
HiDB  of  the  abdomen,  and  effectually 
Mibchie  all  uneasiness.  Incasesofhemorr- 
^le^  however,  and  especially  if  severe, 
til  whe»  it  is  proper  to  check  the  bleed- 
^  immediately,  the  cold  hip  bath  should 
It  «a^>loyed  as  soon  as  possible,  followed 
kortly  by  the  application  of  ice  or  oold 
^ar  of  lead  lotions  to  the  anut  and 
mimtMum;  and  should  this  not  speedilv 
UlNlne  the  discharge,  a  piece  of  lint,  well 
aakad  in  the  extract  of  lead,  and  smeared 
ikii  lard,  is  to  be  passed  up  the  funda- 
WBoJbf  if  the  bleeding  vessel  or  pile  should 
•witiiin  the  sphincter;  and  retained  there 
in  the  hemorrhage  has  been  subdued. 
iMMild  the  bleeding  still  continue,  other 
■taingents  or  pressure  must  be  applied 
7  passing  pledgets  or  rolls  of  lint  up  the 
mmt,  moistened  with  the  extract  of  lead,  or 
stkmsof  alum  and  zinc,  or  the  compound 
^  ointment,  the  whole  being  supported 
tja  T  bandage.    The  intenud  remedies 
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in  such  cases  vary  considerably.  Some 
recommend>the  confection  of  senna  (leni- 
tive electuary),in  doses  of  a  dessertspoonful 
every  six  hours;  some  practitioners  have 

E "eater  faith  in  Ward's  Paste, — a  stimu- 
ting  confection,  made  with  spices,  bal- 
sams, and  sulphur,  given  in  small  quan- 
tities every  four  hours.  Another  prepa- 
ration, of  much  the  same  character — the 
confection  of  long  pepper,'~is  also  given 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  very  useful 
electuary  is  prepared  by  mixing  jalap  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each  1  drachm ;  ginger, 
1  drachm;  sulphur,  1  ounce;  and  a  little 
syrup,  with  2  ounces  of  confection  of 
senna;  of  which  a  teaspoonful  is  to  be 
given  three  times  a  day.  Sulphur  seems 
to  exercise  a  peculiar,  and  almost  a  specific, 
effect  upon  this  disease,  making  it  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  remedy  that  can 
be  employed  in  eases  of  haemorrhoids,  not 
only  from  its  abating  the  pain,  but  be- 
cause it,  at  the  same  time,  suodues  the  irri- 
tation consequent  on  the  disease.  Half  a 
teaspoonful  of  sublimed  sulphur,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  milk  of  sulphur,  taken  in 
milk  every  night  on  going  to  bed,  will  be 
found  to  act  as  a  eentle  aperient,  while, 
as  already  stated,  the  pain  and  irritation 
will  be  abated  by  the  same  means.  The 
application  of  two  or  four  leeches  to  the 
peHtUBum,  when  the  inflammation  of  the 
part  is  severe,  will,  if  applied  at  the  same 
time  that  the  sulphur  is  taken  internally, 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
disease. 

Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
for  a  length  of  time  on  vessels  filled  with 
hot  water,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  smart- 
ing pain  caused  by  the  presence  of  piles. 
This  plan,  however,  is  attended  with  little 
permanent  benefit  apart  from  the  tem- 
porary good  afforded  by  the  soothing  pro- 
perties of  the  warm  moisture.  The  cold 
hip-bath,  or  lotions  to  the  part,  with  an 
opium  suppository,  forms  the  best  and 
most  rational  treatment,  relieving  both 
the  pain  and  inflammation  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  in  all  cases  will  afford  aid, 
while  the  medicines  prescribed  when  the 
piles  are,  and  when  they  are  not,  bleeding, 
if  employed  at  the  same  timd  with  the  ex- 
ternal applications,  will  in  all  cases,  if  pro- 
perlv  persevered  in,  effect  benefit  or  a  cure. 

The  remedies  beneficial  in  one  consti- 
tution are  less  serviceable  in  another; 
hence  the  several  forms  of  medicines 
mentioned  for  bleeding  piles,  the  patient 
having  the  option,  should  the  fint  not 
prove  succosnul,  of  adopting  another, 
when  stimulants  are  necessary. 
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There  are  several  kinds  of  small  tu- 
mours, warts,  and  other  excrescences, 
-which,  in  persons  of  weak  or  relaxed  con- 
stitutions, form  round  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  or  on  the  circle  of  the  contracting 
muscle,  and,  though  seldom  bleeding, 
cause  nearly  as  much  discomfort  and  pam 
.as  piles  themselves.  These  are  generally 
removed  by  tying  a  piece  of  thread  round 
iheir  base,  so-  as  to  strangulate  them, 
when,  after  a  day  or  two,  they  are  certain 
to  slough  and  fall  off.  The  root  is  then 
to  be  touched  with  caustic,  a  cold  astrin- 
gent lotion  applied  to  reduce  the  inflam- 
mation, and  the  source  of  vexation  will  be 
found  to  have  disappeared.  In  all  cases 
of  pain  and  irritation  at  the  fundament, 
from  whatever  cause,  a  suppository  of  3 
or  4  grains  of  opium,  and  a  lotion  such  as 
the  following,  cannot  fail  to  afford  relief, 
if  not  a  speedv  cure.    Take  of — 

Extract  of  lead   ...    2  drachms. 

Camphor  water  ...    8  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  a  lotion ;  to  be  used  cold 
three  times  a  day. 

PILLS. — One  of  the  commonest  and 
most  convenient  forms  in  which  medical 
men  prescribe  or  administer  their  reme- 
dial agents.  Though  by  no  means  a  good 
vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  remedies,  the 
pill  possesses  some  advantages  for  which 
both  doctor  and  patient  are  wiUing  to 
overlook  its  other  objections.  The  pill 
presents  us  with  a  form  of  medicine  in 
which  powerful  and  very  disagreeable 
drugs,  in  regard  to  taste  and  smell,  can 
be  token  in  a  small  bulk,  and  in  a  form 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  taste  the 
disagreeable  flavour  of  the  ingredients. 
Agamst  this  advantage,  however,  there  is 
the  drawback  of  pills  becoming  hard  by 
keeping,  and  lying  many  hours  in  the 
.  stomach  before  they  become  dissolved,  or 
are  capable  of  effecting  the  action  for 
which  they  were  probably  prescribed.  In 
all  cases  this  is  an  objection,  and  hx  dan- 
gerous or  urgent  diseases,  where  an  im- 
mediate effect  is  desired,  it  becomes  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  their  use.  The  ordinary 
kinds  of  aperient  and  pectoral  pills  kept 
in  the  shops  are  made  m  such  quantities, 
and  often  Icept  so  long  before  being  sold, 
.  that  the  patient  might  as  well,  in  many 
.  instances,  swallow  three  or  four  white 
.  peas,  or  as  many  shot,  and  anticipate  an 
•action  from  thexn,  as  waste  his  tune  by 
waiting  for  their  hoped-for  operation. 
Pills  are  generally  piaide  of  articles  first 
reduced  to  a  perfejct  powder,  each  ingre- 
dient, as  it  is  ^ejighed,))eins  put  i^  a  dry 
wedgwopd  mortar ;  wHen  all  the  w tides 


have  been  added,  they  are  to  be  iatih 
mately  mixed  with  the  peotle  till  they  aa 
thoroughly  incorporated;  thoa,  but  not 
till  then,  the  substance  should  Hie  iddei 
that  is  to  incorporate  the  mixture  into  a 
soft  mass.  Some  persons  use  gum-vats 
or  mucilage  for  this,  purpose ;  out  unka 
when  malung  a  very  few  pills  for  imiDe* 
diate  use,  this  article  should  be.  aT(nds^ 
for  what  with  the  gum  contained  in  maij 
of  the  drugs,  and  that  added  in  the  miufr 
lage,  the  pills  so  made  become  in  a  {ev 
days  excessiviBly  dry  and  hard,  and  after  a 
time  rendered,  for  all  hope  of  imiriftj^ittt 
utility,  perfectly  valueless.  The  artids 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  is  soap,— not 
the  hard  Castile,  but  thin  scrapings  of  d» 
best  yellow  soap ;  this,  worked  up  in  thl 
pills,  keeps  them  longer  soft  than  vij 
other  substance,  and  .being  easily  di^ 
solved,  renders  them  quickly  acted  on  W 
the  stomach :  after  soap,  the  next  bflB 
articles  are  gly/scrine,  sweet  oil,  amd  las^fi 
treacle. 

Whatever  is.  employed  for  the  pnzpoaa 
must  be  added  by  degrees  to  the  ooUecte 
in  the  mortar,  working  it  into  the  ingifr 
dients  till  they  become  moist,  abd  assimt 
the  form  of  a  piejce  of  stiff  earth  or  d»i 
it  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  wedy- 
wood,  and  placed  in  an  iron  mOTtar,.  whan 
it  is  to  be  well  beaten  for  some  tiiM^ 
adding  from  time  to  time  a  little  sweet 
oil,  till  the  mass  becomes  soft,  tenadoi^ 
and  of  the  consistency  of  dough,  and  «ii 
bear  to  be  drawn  out  in  the  hands  wiUMMt 
breaking  short;  to  effect  this  deaitaUe 
point,  the  mass  is  to  be  worked  about  £v 
several  minutes  in  the  hands  till  it  can  Ja 
drawn  out  into  any  length,  a  sign  Utt 
it  has  been  perfectly  incorporate^  andJi 
satisfactorily  made.  This  mass  is  thii 
to  be  dusted  with  magnesia,  to  prevent  it 
sticking,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  weighed 
into  little  round  lumps  of  2  drachms  euki 
the  pieces  are  then  put  on  the  pill  maduaik 
rolled  out  into  lengths  about  the  shape  and 
circumference  of  a  penholder,  when  eeck 
one  is  placed  on  the  brass  teeth  of  (hi 
machine,  and  b}[  the  pressure  and  motki 
of  the  reverse  side  of  the^  roUer,  cut  iiti 
twenty-four  roimd  and  equal  sized  JhUV) 
each  weighing  exactly  6  grains,  aom 
machines  are  only  made  to  cut  twelTaIHIli^ 
in  which  case,  to  insure  the  same  aid 
pills,  the  masses  to  be  rolled  must  odlf 
weigh  1  drachm.  To  prevent  the  pillsfrov 
sticking  together,  a  quantity  of  magw* 
is  sprinkl^  over  them  before  being  pst 
away  in-pota.or  bottles:  instead  of  na^ 
sia,  aoxne  chemists  use  powdraed  liquoBM 
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tooif  which  being  sweet,  is  thought  to 
sorer  any  bitter  taste  imparted  to  the 
Mkte  while  8?rallowing.  The  only  efifec- 
Bil  way  in  which  that  objection  can  be 
Rweome  is  by  gilding  the  piUs,  either 
litti  silver  or  gold  1^.  Tha  mode  of 
ddfaig  pills  is  to  dip  the  thumb  and 
bran  Slightly  in  rery  thick  gum,  roll  the 
UM  aboat  quickly  till  they  are  entirely 
imred,  dropping  them  one  by  one  into  a 
iHBes  box  in-  which  several  cut  sheets  of 
iMLhsn  been  placed, and  then  shaking 
about  till  each  has  become  completely 


nied  with  the  silver  or  gold ;  when  dry, 
he  refuse  metal  is  to  be  Hown  away,  and 
fts  pQls  put  in  a  clean  box.  Pills  are 
Mda  of  different  strengths  and  of  different 
im^and  though^o  grains  is  the  standard 
niriit,  they  are  sometimes  made  of  four, 
■aeven  of  fkree  grains.  Some  persons 
Wm  a  ffreat  repugnance  to  pills,  and 
An  dedare,  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
hem,  that  their  throat  is  so  very  narrow 
kit  no  pill  of  the  ordinary  size  will  pass 
'L  IHus  is  a  great  fallacy ;  it  is  the  jear 
ItiVBllow,  not  the  incapacity  of  the  gul- 
bt  to  pass  an  article  ten  times  smaller 
in  tiu  smallest  mouthful  of  masticated 
bod  taken  at  every  meal.  It  is,  in  fact, 
As  mallness  of  the  pill  which  makes  the 
fifionlW  of  swallowing  it ;  for  unless  the 
bri  is  held  tax  enough  ba!ck  to  insure  its 
faffing  at  once  into  the  tube,  its  minute 
M  prevents  the  jnuscular  fibres  of  the 
fdlrt  grasping  it^  and  forcing  it  down- 
Wds.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
faftiking  a  pill  is,  to  place  it  in  the  middle 
<f  tile  tongue,  take  a  sip  of  tea  or  water, 
Md  throw  the  head  suddenly  up  till  the 
bn  is  on  a  line  with  the  coiling,  when 
■ftiiig  but  nervous  fear  can  prevent  its 
king  swept  by  the  liquid  into  the  narrow 
pti  of  the  gullet,  from  whence  thcr  mus- 
Vlir  coat  oi  the  tube  will  drive  it  into  the 
li^RQiaeh.  The  best  time  for  taking  pills  is 
ildgfat,  for  then  the  stomach  has  leisure 
l^diuKdve  them  completely,  a  cup  of  hot 
^  hi  the  morning  causing  them  to  act  at 
lee  and  effectuaUy.  The  Pharmacopceia 
stains  forms  of  pills  of  all  kinds, — pur- 
4iTe,  cathartic,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  ex- 
iQtarant,  and  sedative.  The  pills  most 
a^pientiy  used  are  the  compound  colo- 
Hthy  riiubarb,  and  assafoetida,  pill  rufi, 
aloes  and  myrrh,  squill  pills,  Plum- 
^^vill,  and  blue  pill. 
nB&ENTO. — Allspice,  or  Jamaica  Pop- 
*,  which  see. 

mCPEBNEL.-— A  well-known  plant, 
hJMrly  considered  invaluable  in  aU  ner- 
i^'diMiuses,  portieularly  in  fiBdling  sick-. 
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ness  (e|nlepsy),  the  cold  palsy  of  old  age^ 
and  as  an  excellent  remedy  against  uie 
bite  of  a  mod  dog  and  all  venomous  rep- 
tiles. 

Like  the  sunflower,  the  pimpernel  has 
always  been  regarded  by  our  peasantry 
with  special  re^^d,  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  petals  foldmg  up  at  midday,  and  on 
the  approach  of  wet  weather,  it  has  ob- 
tained trom  the  country  people  the  name 
of  the  '*  poor  man's  weather-glass,"  and 
from  the  old  botanists  that  of  the  "  shep- 
herd's barometer." 

PIMPLE. — ^A  small,  red,  and  painful 
elevation  on  the  cuticle  in  a  state  of  tardy 
suppuration.  Though  pimples  may  occur 
on  all  parts  of  the  l^y,  it  is  on  the  face 
where  they  are  most  universally  met  with, 
and  where  they  generally  arise  from  some 
disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organjs : 
when  large,  with  broad,  an^ry  bases, 
they  indicate  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
liver.  When  very  minute,  and  clustered 
in  circular  discs  or  irregular  patches, 
they  constitute  those  cutaneous  atTeetions 
known  as  tetter,  herpes,  &c.  See  Skin, 
Diseases  op. 

PINEAL  GLAND.— The  name  of  a 
small  gland  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  brain,  and 
regarded  by  the  old  physiologists  as  the 
seat  of  the  soul, 

PINE  APPLE.— This  delicious  fruit, 
once  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  great 
and  the  wealthy,  but  now  in  the  season 
common  to  all  classes,  is  sometimes  used 
in  its  unripe  state  as  an  anthelmintic,  to 
destroy  worms,  and  as  a  diuretic. 

PINE  WOOD.— This  species  of  fir  13 
chiefly  of  note  from  the  quantity  of  rosin 
and  turpentine  obtained  from  both  its  tree 
and  wood.    See  Piirus. 

PINIC  ACID.— An  acid  principle  ex- 
tracted from  turpentine. 

PINS  AND  NEEDLES.— These  most 
useful  implements  sometimes  become  ob- 
jects of  danger  to  children,  who,  imitating 
the  bad  example  of  their  nurses,  too  often 
put  the  first  in  their  mouths,  and  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulnoss,  swallow  one  or 
more ;  or  by  staking  the  latter  carelessly 
in  their  clothes,  the  needles  work  into  the 
flesh,  and  without  producing  much  pain 
at  the  time,  eventually  travel  half  over  the 
body.  When  a  pin  has  been  swallowed, 
the  best  plan  is  to  give  small  doses  of 
castor  oil  daily  for  a  few  times,  examining 
the  evacuations  to  see  if  it  has  passed ; 
should  it  not  have  done  so,  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  vineffar  should  be  given  occa- 
sionally, to  enable  the  gastric. juice-  io  act 
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upon  tnc  metal,  which  it  will  certainly  soon 
do,  and  in  time  entirely  dissolve  the  pin. 
When  a  needle  is  in  the  body,  and  comes 
to  the  surface,  it  generally  shows  a  dark 
blue  line  or  dot  above  the  place  where 
it  lies;  in  such  a  case,  the  cuticle 
should  be  divided,  and  the  needle  grasped 
by  a  pair  of  sxnaXL  forceps,  and  pulled 
out. 

PINS  AND  NEEDLES.— A  popuUr 
phrase  applied  to  that  pricking  ancl  numb- 
ness felt  in  the  leg  and  foot,  or  hand  and 
arm,  when,  after  a  long  pressure,  the 
benumbed  part  is  recovering  its  nervous 
vitality.  Such  sensations  are  also  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  palsy,  or  loss  of 
power  in  a  limb.    See  Pai^y. 

PINT. — A  liquid  measure  of  twenty 
oimces,  half  of  a  quart,  and  the  eighth  part 
of  a  gallon.  Octarius  is  the  medical  name 
for  a  pint,  and  the  symbol  that  indicates 
it»  when  written  or  abbreviated — O. 

PINUS. — The  pine :  a  family  of  plants 
yielding  the  fir,  the  Scotch,  Norway,  and 
silver,  the  larch,  and  several  other  varie- 
ties ;  the  products  of  all  the  family  are 
turpentine,  rosin,  pitch  and  tar,  while 
some  yield  special  resins  and  balsams, 
both  uquid  and  concrete,  such  as  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  Canada  balsam,  and  Venice 
turpentine. 

PIPEB.— The  Latin  name  for  Pepper 
generally,  which  see. 

PISIFOBM,  or  pea-shaped ;  the  name 
given  by  anatomists  to  a  small  bone  in 
the  first  row  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  or 
carpus. 

PISTACHIO  NUT.— A  foreign  fruit, 
held  in  great  esteem  in  Syria  and  the 
East,  both  as  an  article  of  diet  and  pre- 
pared as  a  confection.  Like  most  nuts,  it 
contains  a  sweet,  bland  oil,  on  which  its 
best  properties  depend. 

PiTCfl-PLASTEBS.  —  The  articles 
sold  or  prepared  imder  this  name  are 
made  with  common  rosin  and  yellow  wax, 
or  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  blister  plaster. 
See  ^^iiA.8T!R% 

PITUITA.— The  thick  mucus  dis- 
charged from  the  nostrils.  That  portion 
of  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  which 
lines  the  nostrils,  in  consequence  of  the 
different  character  it  assumes,  and  the 
nature  of  its  secretion,  is  called  the  pitui- 
tary membrane;  and  from  the  Oerman 
anatomist  who  first  minutely  inspected  it, 
is  sometimes  named  the  Schneiderian 
membrane.  A  small  elevation,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  infundibidum  in 
the  brain,  is  known  as  the  pituitary  gland, 
and  waa  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the 
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secreting  organ  of  all  the  pitoita  du-  l 
charged  from  the  nose. 

PITYRIASIS.— The  professional  name    ^ 
for  dandriff.    See  Skik,  Dibeasbs  ov.       ^ 

PLACEBO.— Something  to  please  or  ' 
amuse.  A  placebo  is  a  pleasant,  harmkB 
mixture,  a  pill  or  a  powder  piescribfli 
more  for  the  purpose  of  satiaqring  thi  ^ 
patient's  mina  than  doing  any  ebodti  ^ 
his  constitution.  In  some  cases  cs  hjpi* 
chondriasis,  where  medicine  of  an  aotan 
nature  is  unnecessary  or  uncalled  for,  itii 
customary  to  prescribe  j72a<;s5of,  or  faw 
less  preparations,  the  patient  all  tiis  tiM 
believing  he  is  taking  specific  remediMi 

PLACENTA.— The  after-birth:  Ik 
professional  name  given  to  the  mente 
nous  mass  thrown  out  afber  impregnstiei 
by  the  uterus,  and  by  and  throujdi  wtt 
the  circulation  is  carried  ^  on  l)etwMi 
mother  and  child  by  meansof  ihefmk 
or  navel  string.  The  placenta  is  so  xuuM 
from  its  flat  or  cake-like  shape.    8* 

VTOMB 

PLAGUE,  THE  (P«s<m).— This  «► 
lignant  disease,  a  fever  of  the  typbo^ 
t^e,  one  so  fatal  in  Europe,  and  ptfti* 
cularly  in  this  country  two  centuiies  agOb 
has  now,  owing  to  the  improved  dwdliBip 
of  the  poor,  better  ventilation,  and  til  ^ 
establishment  of  sanitary  regidations,  Iia( 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  ever,  diflp 
peared. 

Though  Europe  has  been  hapj^ilylMf 
exempt  from  this  dreadful  visitation,  it  i 
still  to  be  found  in  all  its  viirulence  ontte 
shores  of  the  Levant,  and  some  of  tti 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  "Efff^ 
it  ma^  be  regarded  as  always  in  a  stiSeof 
chronic  existence. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  disease  eo» 
mence  with  the  common  chaiacteristiaflf 
fever,  only  more  intense,  accompaaieii 
with  an  acute  pain  in  the  r^onoftihi 
heart ;  the  countenance  is  expreasifB « 
anxiety  and  exhaustion,  the  eyes  dalliiA 
heavy,  the  lids  half  closed,  and  the  moott 
open.  The  gait  is  staggering  and  imes^ 
tain,  the  heiul  faUs  on  the  chest,  andtte 
debility  becomes  extreme.  The  ooB' 
plexion  is  dark,  the  eyes  sunken,  tijt 
tongue  dark  and  swollen,  and  thsn^ 
vomiting  of  bile.  These  symptonu^  li 
rapid  in  their  career,  are  followed  by  dii^ 
ing  pains  under  the  arms  in  women,  m 
through  the  groin  in  men ;  tiie  nreoioM0 
of  those  glandular  swellings  whidi  wa 
after  occur  in  those  places.  These  tnmosi^ 
bubos,  or  carbuncles,  as  they  are  diffenstlf 
called,  are  the  ohanusteristic  signs  (d  w 
disease^  and  it  is  foortunato  fw  the  pstieit 
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rbok  ibej  suDparate  easily,  and  are  of  a 
right  led  eoioiir,  and  a  bad  sign  when 
OT  are  dark  and  livid. 

The  first  stase  lasts  about  twelre  hours, 
Bd  is  succeeded  bj  reaction  with  coma, 
Mtleasness,  delirium,  and  a  peculiar 
Itt^tness  of  the  eyes.  The  pulse,  at  first 
nek  and  feeble,  from  116  to  130,  in  the 
Moad  stage  becomes  hard  and  full,  and 
t  the  same  time  irregular.  The  lips, 
liUi,  nostrils,  and  mouw  are  loaded  with 

thick,  dry  sordes;  there  is  constant 
naea,  or  vomiting  of  black  bile;  the 
Mrels  are  sometimes  relaxed,  and  their 
■itents  black,  grumous,  and  offensive. 
1  faTOurable  cases,  a  profuse  perspiration 
■iks  the  crisis  of  the  disease;  in  un- 
(fourable  cases,  the  skin  remains  harsh 
id  dry,  the  bubos  continue  stationary, 
id  the  skin  is  covered  with  petechia. 
%  the  most  fEtvourablo  cases  the  bubos 
na  early,  are  firm,  but  moveable,  and 
MB  rapidly  into  suppuration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  as  regards 
IB  TKEA.TMBHT,  than  that  it  is  nearly 
IB  same  as  that  for  typhus  fever,  with 
nentations  to  the  swellings.  Those 
1m>  live  over  the  eighth  (&y  usually 
NMyver. 

PLANTAIN.— This  plant,  though  a 
itive  of  India,  is  now  cultivated  to  a 
npe  extent  in  America  and  Africa,  where 
•  IS  ereatly  prized  on  account  of  the 
ilaable  property  of  the  fruit,  the  scraped- 
tfc  pith  being  used  as  bread. 

Another  variety  of  the  plantain,  called 
tbplawtago  major,  is  used  in  this  countnr 
I A  popular  remedy  for  old  sores  and  ilf- 
nditioned  ulcers,  the  part  beinfir  dressed 
Hh  the  leaves  beaten  into  a  pulp  or  laid 
(oadly  over  the  sore,  leaf  upon  leaf.  An 
JBtment  is  sometimes  made  of  the  leaves. 
Inch  is  esteemed  as  equally  efficacious  in 
ms  and  ulcerations. 

PLANTASIS.— The  name  of  a  muscle 
rthe  leg,  whose  use  is  to  extend  the  foot, 
Iso  a  portion  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PLANUM  OS.— The  orbital  process,  or 
isle  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

PLASTEB. — A  medical  preparation 
nd  for  external  applications,  and  com- 
osed  in  general  of  oil,  wax,  rosin  or  resins, 
id  powdered  substances.  Plasters  are 
maally  made  in  rolls,  for  the  greater  faci- 
by  of  melting  with  the  heated  spatula 
sen  required  for  spreading.  The  moat 
Bportant  of  all  the  plasters  is  the  lead 
r  diachylon  plaster,  from  the  litharge  of 
Mt  metal,  with  which  it  is  made.  The  dia- 
^lon,  when  mixed  with  white  rosin,  con- 
itates  the  article  known  as  adhesive 
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plaster,  spread  on  linen  or  cotton,  and  when 
cut  into  strips,  called  strapping.  The  othor 
plasters  of  most  frequmt  use  are  tho 
strengthening^  plaster  {emplastrum  roho- 
rans)f  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  lead 
plaster  {emplcutrum  plumbi),  only  with 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  iron ;  blister 
plaster  (emplastrum  lytta),  made  with 
wax,  rosin,  lard,  and  powdered  Spanish 
flies.  Opium  and  mercurial  plasters  are 
also  occasionally  used,  but  not  fircquently ; 
there  are  a  few  others,  but  the  above  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  important.  Of 
adhesive  plaster  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  also  of  the  black  adhesive,  or  court 
plaster. 

The  objects  for  which  plasters  are 
usually  applied  are  to  promote  absorp- 
tion, as  discutients,  such  as  the  galbanuni, 
or  mercurial  plaster;  to  support  a  part, 
when  they  are  called  strengthening,  for 
which  purpose  the  emplastrum  roborant  is 
used ;  to  act  as  an  expectorant  in  hoarse- 
nesses and  colds,  when  a  stimulating  plas- 
ter, called  a  Warming  plaster,  is  employed : 
the  last  action  which  is  excited  by  a  plas- 
ter is  that  of  blistering,  an  effect  produced 
by  the  continued  application  for  some 
hours  of  a  plaster  composed  of  the  emplas' 
trum  lytta.  Plasters  are  generally  spread 
on  leather,  except  a  blister,  which  is  always 
made  on  adhesive  plaster.  The  leather  m 
the  first  instance  is  cut  into  the  shape 
required — either  round,  oval,  oblong,  or 
heart-shaped,  according  to  the  part  on 
which  it  is  to  be  appHed;  the  plaster, 
previously  melted  in  a  ladle,  or  by  means 
of  the  spatula  on  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  is  then  to  be  poiured,  but  not  too 
hot,  in  the  centre  of  the  form,  and  by 
means  of  the  instrument  called  a  plaster 
spatula  (which  is  a  kind  of  small,  elon- 
gated flat  iron,  with  a  shank  and  handle), 
made  moderately  hot,  is  carefully  and 
smoothly  extended  roimd  the  shape,  leav- 
ing about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  margin  in 
all  directions,  according  to  the  shape. 
The  beauty  of  a  well-spread  plaster  is  to 
have  its  ava&uce  perfectly  even,  and  the 
margin  regular  and  clean. 

To  prevent  the  shrivelling  up  of  the 
skin,  or  the  plaster  coining  through,  a 
thick  piece  of  the  sheepwin  is  to  be 
selected,  and  care  used  in  neither  pouring 
the  melted  plaster  too  hot  on  the  leather, 
nor  using  the  spatula  at  too  great  a  heat. 
Blisters  are  generally  spread  by  the  thumb, 
the  plaster  being  mvt  softened  with  the 
fingers.  It  can,  however,  be  spread  much 
neater  and  better  with  the  spatula  slightly 
heated  for  the  purpose.    The  shape  of  the 
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blister  must  be  first  cut  out  of  a  length  of 
adheeivo  plaster,  and  the  blister  plaster 
extended  in  the  same  manner,  only  leaTine[ 
a  wider  margin,  which  should  l>e  nickeu 
with  the  scissors  in  different  places,  to 
enable  it  to  adhere  to  the  skin  when  the 
blister  is  applied. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  plas- 
ters, after  the  blister,  is  the  warming 
plaster.  This  is  an  admirable  application 
for  colds  of  all  descriptions,  where  a 
blister  is  not  actually  necessary,  and  will 
be  found  to  afford  great  relief  in  cases  of 
asthma,  catarrh,  hoarseness,  or  oppression 
at  the  chest.  This  useful  appbcation  is 
made  by  melting  on  a  piece  of  thick  paper 
about  two  ounces  of  litharge  plaster,  a 
drachm  of  rosin,  nnd  two  drachms  of  the 
blister  plaster;  the  whole  is  to  be  then 
mixed  with  the  point  of  the  spatula,  and 
spread  on  leather  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  above  proportions  will 
make  a  plaster  large  enough  to  cover  the 
chest,  and  may  be  worn,  for  several  weeks, 
removing  it  occasionally,  washing  the 
chest,  heating  it  slightly  before  the  fire, 
and  re-applving  it  to  the  same  place. 

Soap  plaster  is  only  used  in  cases  of 
what  are  called  bed-sores,  or  for  any  abra- 
sion of  the  skin  from  riding,  or  other 
causes,  where  the  skin  is  broken.  This 
plaster  should  be  very  neatly  spread, 
made  perfectly  smooth,  and  is  often  re- 
quired of  considerable  size,  to  cover  the 
bips  or  spine,  and  sometimes,  with  tender 
feet,  to  protect  the  soles.  | 

The  shape  of  blisters  meant  for  the  j 
backs  of  the  ears  is  very  peculiar,  and  ■ 
resembles  in  shape  a  figure  0 ;  the  O  part  j 
of  the  figure  is  applied  on  the  cheek  and  | 
jaw,  the  upper  or  tail  part  sweeping  | 
roimd  the  ear  toward  the  temple.  From  i 
this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  blister  ; 
spread  for  the  left  ear  will  not  suit  the 
right  ear.  The  time  a  blister  plaster 
should  be  kept  on  depends  much  upon 
circumstances ;  with  an  adult  it  is  custom- 
ary to  retain  it  till  it  rises,  an  opera- 
tion th&t  sometimes  takes  as  many  as 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours  to  effect ;  with 
children,  however,  and  old  people,  where 
the  circulation  is  languid,  a  blister  should 
only  be  kept  on  from  four  io  ten  hours. 

In  spreading  plasters,  it  must  be  re-  ' 
membered   that  the  rough  or  undressed  [ 
side  of  the  skin  is  the  part  on  which  the 
melted  ingredients  are  to  be  spread. 

PLASTEIi  OF  PAKIS.— This  species 
of  lime,  commonly  known  as  aj/psum,  is  | 
only  used  by  the  professional  physiologist  . 
to  make  plaster  casts  of  interesting  ana-  < 


tomical  or  surgical  cases,  from  the  liTing 
or  dead  subject,  colouripg  the  east  afto- 
wards  according  to  natiure,  or  the  actail 
appearance  of  the  disease.  Soch  (wU 
are  of  great  value  to  the  medical  studeidi 
who,  by  a  frequent  examination  of  tho^ 
when  properly  arranged  in  the  muieni 
of  his  schools,  becomes  beforehand  famOiir 
with  the  features  of  a  caae  ho  ma^  sot 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  prenoadj 
studying  in  the  living  body. 

PLATYSMA  MTOIDES.--Oiie<»ftIii 
thinnest  and  most  delicate  jnusdes  of  thi 
body,  consisting  of  a  series  of  xnimiii 
muscular  thrrads,  running  dUi(] 
downwards  from  tho  chin,  ear,  and 
to  bo  inserted  in  the  collar-bone 
shoulders.  Some  anatomists  queitiaa 
whether  this  muscle  has  any  bony  onn. 
or  insertion  whatever,  riamg,  as  tuj 
assert,  from,  and  being  insert^  into^  m 
cellular  tissue  immediately  beneath  Hbt 
cuticle.  The  object  of  this  muscle  ii  to 
retract  the  skin,  and  prevent  it  fraa. 
puckering  when  the  jaw  is  drawn  down. 

The  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  t^ 
fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  is  oi  eofr 
sequence  to  all  who  may  be  called  ixpoa 
to  open  the  external  jugular  vein,  as,  an« 
making  the  first  incision  in  the  cutids 
in  a  perpendicular  manner,  this  nrasda 
which  will  be  seen  below,  must  be  diTidN 
with  a  slight  scratch  of  the  bistourj  • 
lancet  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  directly 
across  the  course  of  its  fibres,  so  u  to 
give,  by  their  retraction,  an  eas^  »ctm 
to  the  vein,  which  will  then  come  m  light 

PLETHORA.— Fulness  of  btood;  a»- 
dundancy  of  a  part  or  the  whole  syrtoa; 
an  excess  of  blood,  over  and  above  Ae 
healthy  requirements  of  the  body.  Apl^ 
thoric  state  of  the  system  may  arise  ncB 
many  causes, — from  an  excess  mthc  quia- 
tity  of  the  food  and  drink  taken;  fromthi 
sudden  check  of  a  customary  cvacattion} 
from  cold,  applied  to  the  surface  of  tbt 
body,  causing  a  suspension  of  the  unil 
secretions ;  uad  from  a  sedentary  habit 
The  great  danger  arising  from  pletJm 
is  the  fear  of  apoplexy  or  congestion :  the 
persons,  of  course,  most  liable  to  su^  * 
condition  are  tho  corpulent  and  florid; 
with  such  individuals  ^eat  cueuBUPe^ 
tion  should  be  observed  m  regard  to  vM 
living,  and  all  evidences  of  an  cxeeiia 
blood  immediately  met  by  pr(nii{>t  tm 
eflective  measures,  either  of  aepletiflB»« 
abatement  in  tho  quantity  of  the  &odi 
which  may  have  provoked  it. 

Bleeding,,  though    a   most   oecea^ 
measure  when  the  plethora  has  indnoei 
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drowsiness,  or  throbbing  pains  in 
Ae  htmd,  should  never  be  employed  when 
tli0  premonitory  symptoms  are  taken  in 
iBHf^  and  there  is  suf&cient  space  to  adopt 
ofter  and  better  remedies;  for  it  is  a 
vdl-ksown  fact,  that  plethoric,  ruddy-r 
Aeed  persons,  who  have  generally  good 

rites,  recover  the  blood  lost  in  a  very 
time — in  a  much  shorter  time,  in- 
deed, than  persons  of  a  different  tempera- 
ment. In  such  cases,  when  it  is  necessary 
ftr  a  full-bodied  man  to  reduce  the  amonnt 
fif  his  circulation,  he  should  proceed  to  act 
^on  a  system,  and  resolve  to  carry  it  out 
viihout  flinching  till  the  effect  aimed  at 
11  obtained. 

For  this  purpose,  all  malt  and  spirituous 
finunrs  should  be  at  once  suspended,  and 
•fltde  claret  or  cider  used  as  a  beverage 
iaitead.  Soups,  pastry,  jellies,  and  rich 
Inds  should  be  prohibited,  and  game, 
tih,  and  beef,  with  biscuit  or  gi'eens, 
iibstituted  for  the  ordinary  aliments.  A 
Wm  bath  should  be  taken  occasionally, 
and  the  entire  body,  part  by  part,  sponged 
diily  with  cold  vinegar  and  water ;  'every 
pvt,  after  being  dried,  to  be  effectually 
nbbed  with  the  flesh-brush  till  tho  skin 
ftels  soft,  genial,  and  oily.  Though  vio- 
hnt  exercise  is  neither  advisable  nor  safe 
ftrplethoric  persons,  some  amount  of  bodily 
eurtion  should  bo  gone  through  every 
dnr,  either  by  riding,  walking,  or  fencing. 

Borne  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  pulling 
ftemselves  down,  as  it  is  teimcd,  by  means 
<f  periodical  strong  doses  of  medicine,  such 
as  salts,  or  drastic  pills,  or  other  purga- 
tifes.  This  system,  however,  is  quite  as 
injurious  to  the  body  as  that  of  frequent 
Heeding,  and  is  equally  liable  to  injure 
the  constitution.  The  bowels  should 
nwer  be  allowed  to  become  confined,  or, 
laless  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  a 
■ddm  determination  of  blood  to  tho  head, 
■lumld  never  be  acted  on  violently;  a 
ttnple  and  regular  diet,  with  a  glass  of 
ttdd  water  occasionally  at  bedtime,  will 

CEdly    keep    them  sufficiently  open, 
plethoric    man    or  woman    should 
*lvays  bear  in  mind  that  the  skin  is  the 
Pttit   safety  valve  of  tho   constitution, 
^  to  maintain  that  organ  in  a  perfectly 
j^thy  state,  and  fit  to  carry  ofl  the  re- 
dundancy of  blood  from  the  system,  it 
'Aiist  be  kept  constantly  clean,  and  its 
pores,  or  exlialenf^  vessels,  open,  to  pour 
^  in  the  stream  of  insensible  perspira- 
fiiQii,  the  excess  which,  if  left  undischarged, 
*  oortain,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to  head- 
iclie,  drowsiness,  coma,  congestionj  and 
Kinibly  apoplexy. 
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Physicians  have  divided  plethora  into 
several  kinds,  as  that  of  the  veins  of  a  part, 
and  of  the  whole,  or  according  to  the 
theories  entertained  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
accumulation. 

Nature  often  acts  tho  physician  for  the 
plethoric  man,  and  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  loaded  vessels  can  bear  no 
further  pressure,  opens  an  instant  issue 
from  the  nostrils  or  bowels,  by  pouring 
out  a  stream  of  blood,  that  not  only  re- 
lieves the  pressure,  but  in  many  instances 
saves  the  patient's  life. 

This  breaking  out  of  blood  from  the 
nose,  or  giving  way  of  one  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  or  a  pile,  is  one  of  those 
critical  evacuations  which  should  on  no 
account  be  hastily  stopped,  as  being  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  have 
befaUcn  him. 

PLEUKA. — ^The  lining  membrane  of 
the  thorax  or  chest:  a  fine,  thin,  serous 
sac,  exactly  analogous  to  tho  peritoneuntf 
or  investing  membrane  of  tho  abdomen, 
with  this  exception, — that  the  pleura  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  bags,  one  for  each 
side  of  the  chest.  One  face  or  side  of  the 
pleura  lines  the  diapjiragm,  or  midriff,  the 
ribs,  and  the  organs  of  the  cavity,  while 
its  smooth  faces  or  sides  coming  together 
allow  of  a  constant  easy  motion  to  take 
place,  without  friction  or  injury.  For  a 
better  understanding  of  this  membrane^ 
see  article  Psbitokeum. 

The  two  bags  of  the  pleura  do  not  en- 
tirely fill  up  every  available  inch  of  tho 
cavity,  two  small  triangular  spaces  bein^ 
left,  one  in  front  and  one  behind,  called 
by  anatomists  the  anterior  and  posterior 
inediastifium.  Through  the  posterior  space 
pass  the  cesopJuxgua,  or  gullet;  the  tra- 
chea,  or  windpipe ;  the  aorta ;  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve ;  the  vena  az]/got,  or  solitary 
vein;  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve.  The  anterior  medias- 
tinum, in  the  fcetus,  or  unborn  child,  con- 
tains the  thymus  gland,  which  becomes 
absorbed  as  the  child  advances  in  life. 
Anatomists  have  ^iven  different  names  to 
the  pleura,  according  to  the  part  enclosed 
in  its  serous  tunic ;  tlius,  that  portion  in- 
vesting the  lungs  is  called  pleura  pulmo^ 
nalis,  the  part  covering  the  imdiiS  pleura 
diapkragviatica,  and  pleura  costaUg 
for  the  portions  lining  the  ribs.  The 
pleura  is  remarkably  Iwble  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  particularly  to  that  form  called 
adhesive  mflammation,  causing  portions 
of  it  to  adhere  or  grow  together,  or  to  tho 
ribs,  thereby  materially  mteiiering  with 
the  free  and  easy  motion  of  Uie  lungs,  by 
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preventing  their  rise  and  fall,  these  ad- 
hesions most  materially  checking  the 
healthy  action  and  full  inflation  of  the 
lun^. 

Like  the  peritoneum,  the  pleura  is  liable 
to  sudden  inflammation,  though  in  this  case 
the  disease  is  much  more  manageable,  and 
by  no  means  so  dangerous,  as  the  other. 
Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  called — 

PLEUEISY,  OB  PLEUEITIS.— An 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  chest,  accompanied  with  con- 
tinued fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
pains,  or,  as  they  are  called,  stitches  m  the 
side. 

The  causes  of  this  rather  common  form 
of  inflammation  are  cold,  blows,  falls, 
accidents,  or  fractures  of  the  ribs,  or 
whatever  may  directly  or  indirectly  induce 
inflammatory  action. 

Pleurisy  is  divided  into  the  acute  and 
chronic. 

The  tymjptoms  of  the  acute  commence 
with  chills,  ri^urs,  and  a  weis^ht  in  the 
chest,  which  m  a  few  hours  becomes  a 
sharp  pain,  augmented  by  every  inspira- 
tion  of  air  in  breathing,  and  generally 
felt  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  darting 
from  that  point  forward  to  the  breast- 
bone, or  backward  through  the  shoulder- 
blade.  The  breathing  is  hard,  difficult, 
and  performed  with  great  anxiety,  at- 
tended with  a  frequent  short,  dry  cough, 
every  inspiration  and  every  cough  adding 
greatly  to  the  patient's  suffering,  and  all 
the  distressing  symptoms  bein^  aggravated 
by  lying  on  the  affected  side,  and  bv 
pressure.  The  pulse  is  hard,  contractea, 
and  jarring;  the  tongue  is  white,  the 
water  scanty  and  high  coloured;  the  skin 
hot;  the  bowels  generally  confined,  and 
the  countenance  suffused.  In  some  cases 
the  symptoms  are  even  more  severe,  more 
diffused,  and  occasionally  less  important 
than  those  described.  In  general,  the 
ff^mptoms  begin  to  abate  about  the  fourth 
day,  the  cou^  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
{dyspnoea)  subsiding  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
usually  terminates  in  adhesion,  effusion, 
or  by  passing  into  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease. 

The  treatment  resolves  itself  into  re- 
ducing the  local  inflammation,  and  then, 
if  possible,  preventing  the  diseased  action 
passing  into  effusion.  To  effect  the  first 
obiect,  the  patient  should,  if  jroimg  and 
robust,  be  Died  till  a  sense  of  sickness  or 
fainting  arises,  and  the  breath  can  be 
drawn  without  pain.  This  beneficial 
change  is  to  be  maintained  by  means  of 


antimony  and  calomel,  with  pu^atiTS 
medicines,  as  in  the  following  prescrip- 
tions. It  is  seldom  advisal^  to  repot 
the  bleeding,  though,  should  there  be  asf 
severe  recurrence  of  the  pain,  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  part, 
either  by  leeches  or  by  cupping.  I^e 
calomel  powders  should  oe  continaed  till 
the  inflammatory  action  is  oompletelj' 
subdued.    Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  potass     .    .    1  scrapie. 

Tartar  emetic     ...    4  grains. 

Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces. 
Mix:  two  tablcspoonfuls  to  be  taken  67617 
two  hours,  with  one  of  the  following  pow» 
dors.    Take  of — 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  24  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ;  one  i» 
be  given  with  each  dose  of  the  abov? 
mixture.    Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....    1  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    1  drachm. 

Infusion  of  senna    •    .    6  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Peppermint  water  •     .    2  ounces. 
Mix :  the  fourth  part  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours,  till  the  bowels  are  freely  acted 
on. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  incresae 
the  quantity  of  the  tartar  emetic  givw  as 
above,  and,  if  the  mixture  is  repeatedi 
to  make  it  with  six  instead  of  four  grains* 
Some  practitioners  prefer  giving  tie 
tartar  emetic  and  calomel  together  m  it* 
form  of  powders,  half  a  grain  of  thef<»rffler 
to  4  grains  of  the  latter,  and  repeatiaif 
the  dose  every  three  hours  till  the  systea 
is  slightly  affected  by  the  mercury. 

When  the  oppression  at  the  chest  9 
severe,  and  the  patient  afraid  to  coa|^ 
or  even  to  lie  down,  or  inflate  his  loon 
great  benefit  is  frequently  obtained  if 
combining  opium  with  the  oalomd«  as  B 
the  following  formulary.    Take  of— 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    3  grains. 

Powdered  kmo  ...    1  scruple. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders;  one  to 
be  given  every  two  hours  as  a  sirfwtitot^ 
for  the  calomel  and  rhubarb  powders. 

Chbonic  Plbubist.  —  Though  v» 
form  of  the  disease  usually  succeeds J*J 
acute,  it  sometimes  arises  without  &■* 
passing  through  that  stage. 

The  symptoms  in  either  case  are  it* 
tended  with  a  species  of  hectio  or  re* 
mittent  fever;  a  quick,  small,  and  ha» 
pulse;  difficulty  of  breathing,  inoeasw 
by  all  exertion ;  almost  total  mcapaWhtf 
to  lie  on  the  healthy  side;  and,  aflerft 
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tjm^  considerable  emaciation  of  the  bod^. 
lUs  form  of  plenritis  senerallj  results  in 
dftuion  of  various  kinds  in  the  sac  of  the 
0eam:  sometimes  of  coagulable  lymph, 
flometimes  of  serum,  and  occasionally  of 

The  treatment  consists  in  promoting 
fte  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  and 
tten  in  supporting  the  patient's  strength. 
Ha  ^ect  the  first  of  these  objects,  the 
remedies  are  divided  into  external  and 
internal.  When  the  pain  is  very  acute, 
leeches  or  the  cupping-glasses  should  be 
q^lied  to  relieve  it,  while  stimulating 
ipplications  are  to  be  employed  to  pro- 
iBote  absorption.  These  may  consist 
either  of  a  blister  of  Spanish  flies,  a  mus- 
tnd  and  flour  poultice,  or  the  tartar 
emetic  ointment,  so  employed  as  to  keep 
1^  a  successive  crop  of  pimples,  or  by 
nbbing  in  mercurial  ointment  and  cam- 
phor. At  the  same  time  that  one  or  other 
of  these  applications  is  being  used  ex- 
ternally, the  following  mixture  and  pills 
ahotdd  be  employed  internally. 

lake  of— 

Z"  Iriodate  of  potass  .    1  drachm, 
t  water    ....    5  ounces. 
Simple  syrup      ...    2  drachms. 
!Gncturc  of  orange  peel    1  drachm. 
IGz.    Of  this,  one  tablespoonful  is  to  be 
taken  four  times  a  day,  with  a  Plummer's 
pQl  niffht  and  morning.     The  general 
itren^h  is  to  be  supported  by  a  cautious 
IM  of  tonics,  and  a  generous  diet,  ju- 
iioioiidy  administered. 

When  the  fluid  effused  consists  of  an 
iOBiimulation  of  pus,  it  is  very  seldom 
diKffbed,  but  either  forms  for  itself  an 
exit  by  ulceration  through  the  tubes  into 
Ae  huDM,  or  through  the  diaphragm  into 
the  abcbmen.    When  the  symptoms  are 
very  urgent,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
tewrt  to  theoperation  of  "tapping"  to  draw 
of  the  effused  fluid.    In  all  cases  where 
tiiflro  is  pus,  or  large  collections  of  fluid 
ift  the  pleura,  the  disease  ceases  to  be 
designated  as  pleuritis,  and  receives  the 
Bame  of  Empyema,  which  see.    Should 
bidden  exhaustion  arise,  or  the  head  he- 
Come  affected  in  a  manner  to  threaten 
d^Brinm,  stimulants  of  ammonia,  cam- 
plnr,  axul  laudanum,  with  ether,  may  be 
llceeaaaiy ;  but  as  the  remedies  requisite 
>4nit  dq>end  upon  the  symptoms,  or  com- 
liSnation  of  symptoms,  that  present  them- 
■dtas,  the  exact  medicines  necessary  must 
Of  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  attendant 
tomweribe  at  the  time. 

PIiEUEODYNI  A.— A  muscular  rheu- 
^Mtinn  of  the  side,  principally  affecting 
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the  intercostal  muscles.  This  disease  can 
only  be  confounded  with  pleurisy,  but 
may  be  easily  distinguished  f^m  that  by 
the  absence  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, by  the  pain  being  generally  relieved 
by  pressure  and  augmented  by  any 
sudden  motion — the  {U)rupt  turning  of 
the  body,  a  quick  inspiration,  by  elevating 
the  arms,  or  by  anything  that  calls  the 
muscles  of  the  part  mto  action.  Females 
are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than. males. 
It  is  usually  found  accompanied  with 
debility,  especially  that  kind  resulting 
from  uterine  irregularities.  In  such  cases 
it  is  almost  always  the  lbpt  side  of  the 
chest  that  is  affected,  while  with  males 
it  is  generally  the  bight  side.  Pleuro- 
dynia may  be  symptomatic,  or  depending 
upon  other  causes,  or  it  may  be  sponta- 
neous or  idiopathic.  When  tlie  latter  is  the 
case,  the  tbeatment  should  consist  of  a 
warm  bath,  or  hot  fomentations  to  the 
part,  followed  by  a  blister  or  a  flour  and 
mustard  poultice;  and  when  the  pain  is 
of  a  moderate  character,  by  a  plaster  of 
belladonna  or  opium,  and  the  after  api>li- 
cation  of  a  warming  plaster.  The  in- 
ternal remedies,  after  an  effective  aperient, 
are  either  colchicum  or  guaiacum.  See 
Bhbvmatism. 

PLEUROSTHOTONOS.— A  rigid 
spasm  or  tetanus  of  the  muscles  of  the 
side.  That  form  of  tetanus  in  which,  by 
the  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  body  is  bent  on 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.    See  Tetanus,  and  Locked  Jaw. 

PLEXOMETER.— The  name  given  by 
the  professors  of  auscultation  to  the 
medium,  or  plate  of  ivory,  on  which  per- 
cussion is  made  in  sounding  the  chest  for 
apprehended  diseases.  The  sounding- 
plate  is  used  to  give  a  more  distinct  echo 
to  the  lungs,  when  the  chest  is  tapped  or 
struck  by  the  fingers,  whether  the  medium 
is  an  ivoiy  or  metallic  plate.  See  Stetho- 
scope. 

PLEXUS. — A  congeries  or  network  of 
nerves,  fprming  a  web  of  minute  nervous 
filaments.  Though  veins  and  arteries 
sometimes  form  a  plexus,  the  term  is 
generally  applied  by  anatomists  to  an 
mterlacmg  of  nerves.  All  the  great 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  receive 
their  nervous  power  from  a  system  of 
nlex  uses 

PLICA  POLONICA.  --  Tangled  or 
matted  hair.  A  disease  to  which  the 
serfs  of  Poland  are  so  subject,  that  the 
complaint  has  been  identified  with  that 
country.    The  peculiarity  of  this  affection 
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preventiiig  tbeir  rise  and  fall,  these  ad- 
hesions most  materially  checking  the 
healthy  action  and  full  inflation  of  the 
lun^. 

Like  the  peritoneum,  the  pleura  is  liable 
to  sudden  inflammation,  though  in  this  case 
the  disease  is  much  more  manageable,  and 
by  no  means  so  dangerous,  as  the  other. 
Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  called — 

PLEUEISY,  OB  PLEUEITIS.— An 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  chest,  accompanied  with  con- 
tinued fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
pains,  or,  as  they  are  called,  stitches  m  the 
side. 

The  causes  of  this  rather  common  form 
of  inflammation  are  cold,  blows,  falls, 
accidents,  or  fractures  of  the  ribs,  or 
whatever  may  directly  or  indirectly  induce 
inflammatory  action. 

Pleurisy  is  divided  into  the  acute  and 
chronic. 

The  symptoms  of  the  acute  commence 
with  chills,  rigours,  and  a  weig^ht  in  the 
chest,  which  m  a  few  hours  becomes  a 
sharp  pain,  augmented  by  every  inspira- 
tion oi  air  in  breathing,  and  generally 
felt  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  darting 
from  that  point  forward  to  the  breast- 
bone, or  backward  through  the  shoulder- 
blade.  The  breathing  is  hard,  difficult, 
and  performed  with  great  anxiety,  at- 
tended with  a  frequent  short,  dry  cough, 
every  inspiration  and  every  cough  addin? 
greatly  to  the  patient's  suffering,  and  all 
the  distressing  symptoms  bein^  aggravated 
by  lying  on  the  aflected  side,  and  by 
pressure.  The  pulse  is  hard,  contractea, 
and  jarring;  the  tongue  is  white,  the 
water  scanty  and  high  coloured ;  the  skin 
hot;  the  bowels  generally  confined,  and 
the  countenance  suffused.  In  some  cases 
the  symptoms  are  even  more  severe,  more 
diffused,  and  occasionally  less  important 
than  those  described.  In  general,  the 
ffjnmptoms  begin  to  abate  about  the  fourth 
day,  the  cou^  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
(dyspncea)  subsiding  at  the  same  time, 
wnile  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
usually  terminates  in  adhesion,  effusion, 
or  by  passing  into  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease. 

The  treatment  resolves  itself  into  re- 
ducing the  local  inflammation,  and  then, 
if  possible,  preventing  the  diseased  action 
passing  into  effusion.  To  effect  the  first 
object,  the  patient  should,  if  ^oung  and 
robust,  be  bled  till  a  sense  of  sickness  or 
fainting  arises,  and  the  breath  can  be 
drawn  without  pain.  This  beneficial 
change  is  to  be  maintained  by  means  of 


antimony  and  calomel,  with  pargatifs 
medicines,  as  in  iJie  following  prescrip- 
tions. It  is  seldom  advisable  to  repot 
the  bleeding,  though,  should  there  beany 
severe  recurrence  of  the  pain,  a  few  onnees 
of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  part, 
either  by  leeches  or  by  cupping.  The 
calomel  powders  should  be  oontinaed  till 
the  inflammatory  action  is  complete 
subdued.    Take  of — 

Nitrate  of  potass     •    .    1  scrapie. 

Tartar  emetic     ...    4  grains. 

Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  eren* 
two  hours,  with  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders.   Take  of— 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  24  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ;  one  t» 
be  given  with  each  dose  of  the  above 
mixture.    Take  of — 

Epsom  salts  ....    1  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    1  drachm. 

Infusion  of  senna    •    •    6  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add — 

Pe'ppermint  wat«r  •    .    2  ounces. 
Mix :  the  fourth  part  to  be  taken  evetj 
four  hours,  till  the  bowels  are  freely  acted 
on. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  increaie 
the  quantity  of  the  tartar  emetic  given  •* 
above,  and,  if  the  mixture  is  rq)eated, 
to  make  it  with  six  instead  of  four  graioB. 
Some  practitioners  prefer  giving  tiie 
tartar  emetic  and  calomel  together  m  ^ 
form  of  powders,  half  a  grain  of  thefonnff 
to  4  grains  of  the  latter,  and  repeatinf 
the  dose  every  three  hours  till  the  systea 
is  slightly  affected  by  the  mercury. 

"When  the  oppression  at  the  chest  ii 
severe,  and  the  patient  afraid  to  coo^ 
or  even  to  lie  down,  or  inflate  his  lanA 
great  benefit  is  frequently  obtained  b^ 
combining  opium  with  the  oalomdf  as  B 
the  following  formulary.    Take  of" 

Calomel ISgndns. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    3  grains. 

Powdered  kino   ...    1  scnqple. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders;  one  to 
be  given  every  two  hours  as  a  siAstitot* 
for  the  calomel  and  rhubarb  powders. 

Chbonic  Plbubist.  —  Though  tw 
form  of  the  disease  usually  succeeds  ti^ 
acute,  it  sometimes  arises  without  &■* 
passing  through  that  stage. 

The  symptoms  in  either  case  are  it* 
tended  with  a  species  of  hectic  or  ^ 
mittent  fever;  a  quick,  small,  and  h^ 
pulse ;  difficulty  of  breathing,  increww 
by  all  exertion ;  almost  total  mcapahuitr 
to  lie  on  the  healthy  side;  and,  after  a 
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1  drachm. 
6  ounces. 

2  drachms. 
1  drachm. 


onsiderable  emaciation  of  the  bod^. 
rm  of  pleuritis  generally  results  m 
1  of  Tarious  kinds  in  the  sac  of  the 
;  sometimes  of  coagulable  lymph, 
mes  of  serum,  and  occasionally  of 

treatment  consists  in  promoting 
iorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  and 
.  supporting  the  patient's  strength. 
Kt  the  first  of  these  objects,  the 
Bs  are  divided  into  external  and 
1.  When  the  pain  is  very  acute, 
or  the  cupping-glasses  should  be 
I  to  relieve  it,  while  stimulating 
tions  are  to  be  employed  to  pro* 
Etbsorption.  These  may  consist 
}f  a  blister  of  Spanish 'flies,  a  mus- 
ad  flour  poultice,  or  the  tartar 
ointment,  so  employed  as  to  keep 
luccessive  crop  of  pimples,  or  by 
g  in  mercurial  ointment  and  cam- 
At  the  same  time  that  one  or  other 
se  applications  is  being  used  ex- 
y,  the  following  mixture  and  pills 
be  employed  internally. 
>of— 

driodate  of  potass  . 
it  water  .... 
iple  syrup  .  .  . 
cture  of  orange  peel 
Of  this,  one  tablespoonful  is  to  be 
four  times  a  day,  with  a  Piummer's 
eht  and  morning.  The  general 
bh  is  to  be  supported  by  a  cautious 
tonics,  and  a  generous  diet,  Ju- 
ly administered. 

m  the  fluid  effused  consists  of  an 
Illation  of  pv.s,  it  is  very  seldom 
ed,  but  either  forms  for  itself  an 
r  idceration  through  the  tubes  into 
igs,  or  through  the  diaphragm  into 
•£)men.  When  the  symptoms  are 
rgent,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
to  the  operation  of  "tapping"  to  draw 
>  effused  fluid.  In  all  cases  where 
is  pus,  or  large  collections  of  fluid 
pleura,  the  disease  ceases  to  be 
ated  as  pleuHtiSy  and  receives  the 
of  Empyema,  which  see.  Should 
I  exhaustion  arise,  or  the  head  be- 
affected  in  a  manner  to  threaten 
m^  stimulants  of  ammonia,  cam- 
md  laudanum,  with  ether,  may  be 
ary ;  but  as  the  remedies  requisite 
lepend  upon  the  symptoms,  or  com- 
m  of  symptoms,  that  present  them- 
the  exact  medicines  necessary  must 
to  the  discretion  of  the  attendant 
scribe  at  the  time. 
BURODYNI  A.—- A  muscular  rheu- 
a  of  the  side,  principally  affecting 


the  intercostal  muscles.  This  disease  can 
only  be  confounded  with  pleurisy,  but 
may  be  easily  distinguished  firom  that  by 
the  absence  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, by  the  pain  being  generally  relieved 
by  pressure  and  augmented  by  any 
sudden  motion — the  abrupt  turning  of 
the  body,  a  quick  inspiration,  by  elevating 
the  arms,  or  by  anything  that  calls  the 
muscles  of  the  part  into  action.  Females 
are  more  subject  to  this  disease  than. males. 
It  is  usually  found  accompanied  with 
debility,  especially  that  kind  resulting 
from  uterine  irregularities.  In  such  cases 
it  is  almost  always  the  lbpt  side  of  the 
chest  that  is  affected,  while  with  males 
it  is  generally  the  bight  side.  Pleuro- 
dynia may  be  symptomatic,  or  depending 
upon  othdr  causes,  or  it  may  be  sponta- 
neous or  idiopathic.  When  the  latter  is  the 
case,  the  tbeatment  should  consist  of  a 
warm  bath,  or  hot  fomentations  to  the 
part,  followed  by  a  blister  or  a  flour  and 
mustard  poultice ;  and  when  the  pain  is 
of  a  moderate  character,  by  a  plaster  of 
belladonna  or  opium,  and  the  alter  appli- 
cation of  a  warming  plaster.  The  in- 
ternal remedies,  after  an  effective  aperient, 
are  either  colchicum  or  guaiacum.  See 
Bhbumatism. 

PLEUEOSTHOTONOS.— A  ririd 
spasm  or  tetanus  of  the  muscles  of  the 
side.  That  form  of  tetanus  in  which,  by 
the  spasm  or  contraction  of  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  the  body  is  bent  on 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  form  of  an 
arch.    See  Tetanus,  and  Locked  Jaw. 

PLEXOMETER.— The  name  given  by 
the  professors  of  auscultation  to  the 
medium,  or  plate  of  ivorj,  on  which  per- 
cussion is  made  in  sounding  the  chest  for 
apprehended  diseases.  The  sounding- 
plate  is  used  to  give  a  more  distinct  echo 
to  the  lungs,  when  the  chest  is  tapped  or 
struck  by  the  fingers,  whether  the  medium 
is  an  ivory  or  metallic  plate.  See  Stetho- 
scope. 

PLEXUS. — A  congeries  or  network  of 
nerves,  fprming  a  web  of  minute  nervous 
filaments.  Though  veins  and  art«ries 
sometimes  form  a  plexus,  the  term  is 
^enerallj  applied  by  anatomists  to  an 
interlacmg  of  nerves.  All  the  great 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  receive 
their  nervous  power  from  a  system  of 
plexuses. 

PLICA  POLONICA.  —  Tangled  or 
matted  hair.  A  disease  to  which  the 
serfs  of  Poland  are  so  subiect,  that  the 
complaint  has  been  identified  with  that 
country.    The  peculiarity  of  this  affection 
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of  the  scalp  is  that  the  hair  becomes  so 
matted  together  as  to  hang  like  a  cow's 
tafl,  in  wild,  streaming  masses,  resembling 
haJf  unstranded  ropes. 

There  are  several  Tarieties  of  this 
disease,  arranged  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  hair.  Sometimes  the  crop  is 
mingled  and  bound  together  in  one  dense 
thatch^  that  serves  as  a  turban  or  pro- 
tecting pad  to  the  head;  at  others  it 
hangs  in  matted  strands;  sometimes  in 
two  or  three  tangled  locks.  Plica  Polo- 
nica  appears  to  be  originally  a  disease  of 
the  sca^,  which  in  time  exudes  a  foul, 
tenacious  secretion,  that  mats  the  hair 
together,  and,  engendering  vermin,  ren- 
ders the  sufferer  ever^  way  disgusting 
and  loathsome.  The  disease  is  the  result 
of  bad  living  and  dirt,  but  is  fortunately 
unknown,  at  least  in  its  Polish  condition, 
in  this  country.    See  Scaxp. 

PLUG. — The  practice  of  plugging  is 
sometimes  employed  with  the  most  signal 
success,  both  in  bleeding  wounds  and  in 
urgent  cases  of  midwifery.  In  deep  in- 
cised and  punctured  wounds,  when  there 
is  not  time  to  secure  and  tie  the  bleeding 
arteries,  a  conical  wedge  of  lint  or  wool 
forced  into  the  wound,  till  it  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  is  often  of  the  ereatest 
service,  as  it  enables  the  clot  to  form  in 
the  artery,  which  thus  in  a  short  time 
acts  as  a  natural  plug,  preventing  the 
further  escape  of  blood,  either  perma- 
nently or  till  there  is  time  to  adopt  other 
measures  of  security. 

It  IB,  however,  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifeiy,  in  cases  of  flooding  or  abortion,  or 
after  the  expulsion  or  removal  of  the 
after-birth,  when  the  uterus  cither  con- 
tracts like  an.  hourglass,  or  refuses  to 
contract  at  all,  and  when  the  hlopd  comes 
awa^  in  those  gushes  which  have'obtained 
for  it  the  expressive  name  of  flooding, 
that  the  timely  use  of  the  plu^  is  most 
beneficial  and  important,  the  life  of  the 
patient  often  depending  on  the  employ- 
ment of  this  simple  expedient,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  surgeon  in  knowing  when 
to  employ  it.  The  mode  of  using  the 
plug  in  such  cases,  and  the  material  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  explain.  As  the  space  to  be 
filled  is  large,  and  tiio  bleeding  surface 
far  Temoved,  the  article  employed  must 
be  such  as  will  at  once  answer  both  ends, 
of  filling  up  the  space  and  pressing  on  the 
yessels.  The  most  convenient  and  best 
article  for  the  object  in  view  is  the 
accoucheur's  silk  handkerchief,  which  he 
should  hastily  grease  by  smearing   lag 


hand  with  the  lard  or  pomatum  Blwftji 
ready  on  such  occasions,  and  thenitpidlj, 
but  completely,  beginning  with  the  poini 
pass  it  up  the  passage  to  the  estmmjtl 
the  vagina.  If  tJie  uterus  has  riieii,  as  ifc 
sometimes  will  do,  in  the  pelvis,  it  nsr 
be  necessary  to  pass  aportion  of  a  seeona 
handkerchief  so  as  to  insure  contaet  witk 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  close  op  all 
egress.  If  the  patient  should  be  on  hff 
oack,  the  knees  are  to  be  seeiued  by  a 
handkerchief  cold  water  or  ice  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  and  brandy  and  aaimooii 
administered  in  spocmfula,  as  the  orgeaey 
of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand,  while 
silence  and  all  jarring  of  the  room  is  to 
be  rigidly  enforced.     See  Lasovb,  and 

PLnMBnM.^Lead,  which  see. 

PLUALM:EE'S  pill.— The  name  of 
the  compound  calomel  pill  of  the  fhu- 
macopceia ;  a  vexy  mild,  useful  altezMiTe 
and  ^phoretic  medicine,  the  chief  action 
of  its  components  being  directed  on  the 
skin ;  hence  the  value  ox  this  preparation, 
in  conjunction  with  decoction  of  sanapa* 
rilla  or  dulcamara,  in  chronic  diseaies  of 
the  skin.    Plummer's  pill  is  sometimei 

?'Lven  to  produce  ptyaliam,  ot  salivation, 
bis  is  a  4-grain  pill,  and  the  doie  it 
either  one  every  night  or  one  night  and 
morning. 

PNEUMONIA.— An  inflammation  rf 
the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  pleuntif  ii 
an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  that  organ.  See  Ivvi.aiucatioi  Of 
iHB  Lungs. 

PNEUMONIA  NOTHA.— Spnrioai 
or  false  pneumonia.  A  name  fonneiiy 
employed  by  physicians  to  designatB  a 
congested  state  of  the  lungs,  attsdm^ 
elderly  people.  A  species  of  Aathaa, 
which  see 

PNEUMO  THOBAX.— Air  in  fl» 
chest,  sometimes  called  wind-dropsy.  T^ 
disease  may  occur  in  three  waya  :—!>(> 
by  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  ccdls  of  tltf 
lungs,  allowing  the  escape  of  air  into  the 
bag  of  the  pleura;  2nd,  by  an  extecnal 
injury  of  the  chestL  a  stab,  or  fractoie  of 
a  'ri£;  mth  a  con^pondiie  .woM  ^ 
mitting  the  atmospheric  air  into  vB 
pleura;  and  3rd,  by  a  secretion  of  air  m 
the  part  itself, — ^K>r  air,  like  fluids,  is 
secreted  by  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Tbeatment. — When  the  air  eaonot 
be  disposed  of  by  absorption,  it  is  to  be 
discharged  by  means  of  an  operation,  .the 
same  as  for  drawing  off  fluiids  from  tii0 
thorax.    SeeTAPPiKG.  .  . 

POC— A  pustule^  a  scab,  a  dent  in  the 
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atido,  caused  by  a  small  abscess  in  the 
Am.    The  singular  of  pox. 

PODAGBA. — ^The  professional  name 
fit  gout,  though  the  term  is  strictly  con- 
fiara  to  gout  in  the  feet.    See  Gout. 

PODOPHYLLUM,  or  Vegetable 
CiioitXL. — The  article  bearing  this  name 
it  a  very  reoent  addition  to  the  Fharma- 
(JDpCBia;  it  is  in  dark  brown  cakes,  not 
■ueh  unlike  elaterium  in  outward  cha- 
nwters,  and  is  the  product  of  the  dried 
not  of  a  North  American  plant  bearing 
t^  same  name. 

The  podophyllum  is  a  resinous  extract, 
ad  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  and, 
exereising  strong  purg^tiye  powers,  it  has, 
Atm  the  similarity  of  its  action  on  the 
weretions,  reoeiTed  the  name  it  bears  of 
^ngetable  calomel.  The  dose  is  fi'om  half 
t  min  to  1  grain,  according  to  the  age 
nd  strength  of  the  patient. 

PODOTHEGA.— A  name  sometimes 
^lied  to  the  cuticle  of  the  foot. 

POISONING.— The  articles  used  for 
4e  purpose  of  murder  and  suicide  are  so 
QDnerous,  and  may  belong  either  to  the 
i&imal,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral 
loagdom,  and  produce  such  contrary 
flflncts,  that  we  shall  first  classify  them, 
md  then  proceed  to  the  method  of  treat- 
itant  to  be  pursued  in  each. 

POISONS.— It  is  a  well-known  fact 
^hat  everything  in  nature,  the  most  in- 
ygnous,  even  our  daily  food  and  natural 
Wsnige,  if  taken  in  excess,  becomes  a 
poison,  either  by  destroyiag  life  at  once, 
^  inducing  a  disease  which  produces  that 
''Bnilt.  The  mind  also  becomes  an  agent 
3f  mischief  to  the  body,  and  our  uncui*bed 
Nsnons  may  prove  as  swift  and  death- 
dealing  in  their  consequences  as  strychnia 
It  prussic  acid.  As  in  good  there  is  evil, 
ttid  in  food  there  is  death,  so  in  poison 
Ime  is  physic ;  and  those  principles  which 
ice  the  most  subtle  and  fatal  often  yield 
>•  some  of  our  best  and  most  rehable 
iiedicines.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  question,  What  are  poisons  ?  becomes 
«l  inquiry  very  difficult  to  answer.  Cer- 
*in  substances,  however,  even  in  com- 
■Vnftively  small  quantities,  produce  such 
indent  and  dangerous  effects,  that,  irre- 
E^ective  of  any  other  property,  they  hare 
^en.  classed  as  poisons.  And  for  the  still 
ftoer  understanding  of  this  important 
tttich  of  medical  education,  such  sub- 
^■nces  have  been  classified  according  to 
(le  kingdom  to  which  they  belong — the 
Kumal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, — or  accord- 
\g  to  the  most  marked  class  of  symptoms 
\Bj  produce  when  taken  into  the  ato- 
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mach,  such  as  the  corrosive,  the  irritant, 
and  the  narcotic,  and  several  others, 
according  to  the  theory  or  the  experience 
of  the  toxicolog^t  who  frames  the  orders 
or  classes.  But  as  this  is  not  a  profes- 
sional work,  but  a  dictionary,  designed 
for  the  information  and  benefit  of  the 
public  generally,  and  for  the  guidanoe  <^ 
the  non-professional  reader,  to  whom 
simplicity  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
scientific  arrangement,  we  shall  eschew 
the  usual  medical  system,  and  content 
ourselves  with  giving  the  kingdom  to 
which  each  poison  belongs,  and  then  pro- 
ceed seriatim  with  eacn  article  in  the 
sequence  of  its  importance.  Before  com- 
mencing with  our  theme,  however,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  few  pselimiitaby 
OBSBBVATIONS.  The  legal  meaning  of 
the  word  poison  is  the  reception  into  the 
stomach  of  some  substance  in  such  quan- 
tities as  are  capable  of  destroying  life. 
Poisons,  however,  may  be  taken  in  small 
and  gradually  augmented  doses,  till  even- 
tually a  large  amount  of  the  deadly  com- 
pound may  be  taken  without  producing 
any  dangerous,  or  immediately  dangerous, 
consequences.  Opium,  belladonna,  to- 
bacco, and  even  arsenic,  are  examples  of 
some  such  medicines.  Poisons  may  be 
fatal  on  man,  and  harmless  if  taken  by 
the  lower  animals;  consequently,  the 
testing  of  dogs,  rabbits,  and  such  animals, 
with  suspected  poisons,  affords  no  reliable 
data  by  which  to  argue  the  effect  of  the 
same  article  on  man.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  it  is  the  intention  which  constitutes 
the  criminality  of  the  offence  of  poisoning. 
The  practised  poisoner  adopts  many  modes 
of  introducing  the  deadly  drug  into  the 
system,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
subject.  The  most  ordinary  channels  of 
access  to  the  brain  or  heart  are  the  lungs, 
the  nostrils,  the  mouth,  the  fundament^ 
and  the  skin.  The  Borgia  family  were 
adepts  in  the  science  of  poisoning,  and  by 
the  gift  of  a  ring,  a  rose,  or  a  pair  of 
gloves,  could  carry  off  the  victim  on  whom 
they  smiled  more  quickly  and  less  offen- 
sively than  the  modem  criminal,  with  his 
clumsy  agent  of  strychnine  or  arsenic. 
Though  the  metals  are  among  some  of  our 
most  deadly  poisons,  it  is  only  when  com- 
bined with  oxygen  that  they  become  so. 
An  ounce,  or  much  more,  of  pure  mercury 
may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  but  if 
two  atoms  of  oxygen  are  added  to  a  few 
grains  of  the  meta^  the  article  becomes  a 
violent  poison.  The  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing are  by  no  means  uniform;  the  ex- 
treme pain  and  convulsions,  so  often  men- 
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tioned  as  prominent  features,  are  fre- 
quently entirely  absent.  It  sometimes 
requires  great  judgment  to  distinguish 
the  symptoms  of  disease  from  those  of 
poisoning,  the  acrimony  of  the  bile  in 
some  cases  assuming  all  the  characters  of 
an  irritant  poison.  Ifpoisons  are  injected, 
or  placed  within  and  about  the  anus, 
witmn  two  hours  after  death,  an  inflam- 
matory effect  will  be  produced  quite  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  suspicion  of  murder 
or  smcide,  imd,  artfully  planned,  may  lead 
to  the  implication  of  some  innocent  per- 
son. The  action  of  all  poisons  on  the  sys- 
tem is  either  local  or  general. 

MiiTEBAL  Foisoirs. 

This  class  embraces  four  orders, — 
Metals,  Mineral  Acids,  Alkalies,  and 
Earths. 

Metals. 

Those  include  arsenic,  mercury,  lead, 
copper,  antimony,  and  silver. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  arisingfrom 
the  above  poisons  are  so  nearly  alike,  with 
one  or  two  special  peculiarities,  that  for 
perspicuity  they  may  be  classed  under  one 
description.  Accordinjs^  to  the  solubility 
and  potency  of  the  poison,  the  symptoms 
may  commence  in  from  ten  minutes  after 
being  taken  to  half  an  hour,  and  begin 
with  pain  in  the  stomach,  a  burning  heat 
extending  up  the  gullet  and  pervading  the 
whole  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Violent 
vomiting  soon  after  sets  in,  with  purging. 
The  pain  in  the  stomach  extends  over  the 
abdomen,  producing  a  sense  of  burning 
agony;  the  anus  and  mouth  become  ex- 
coriated, the  skin  is  dry  and  parched,  the 
face  shrunk  and  pallid,  an  insatiable  thirst 
compels  the  sufferer  to  call  for  constant 
supplies  of  water,  and  cramps  of  the 
thighs  and  legs  rack  him  with  augmented 
agony.  In  addition  to  these,  in  arsenic, 
the  tonMie  is  swollen,  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  become  rigid,  there  is  a  tremour  of 
the  extremities,  and  violent  convulsions. 
The  pain  is  most  acute  about  the  navel  in 
cases  of  lead-poisoning,  and  there  is  para- 
lysis ;  while  with  mercury,  there  is  swell- 
ing of  the  gums,  and  salivation. 

Abbbhic. — The  common  article  used  as 
a  i>oison  belonging  to  this  metal  is  the 
white  oxide;  tne  preparation,  however, 
whether  the  oxide.  Fowler's  solution,  or 
Scheele's  green,  is  immaterial,  the  symp- 
toms and  the  means  employed  being  the 
mme. 

BemedieB, — ^An  emetic  of  80  grains  of 
sulphate  of  sine  in  a  tumbler  of  warm 
water  should   be   given  instantly,  and 


vomiting  promoted  till  the  stomach-pump 
can  be  got  into  operation.  I^ioala  anj 
delay  occur  in  tlie  arrival  of  the  instra- 
ment,  frequent  draughts  of  mudlsge  or 
sugar  and  water  should  be  jnven,  and 
then  ejected  by  touching  the  unees  with 
the  feathers  of  a  quill;  or  draughts  of 
oil  and  water,  lime  water  and  sulk,  or 
either  separately,  the  stomach  bmg 
emptied  i^ter  each  quantity  of  liquid.  1 
tablespoonful  of  mustard  seed,  would  no 
other  emetic  be  at  hand,  may  be  giren  in 
water  for  that  purpose,  as  it  acts  em 
more  effectively  than  the  zinc  When  it 
is  believed  that  the  arsenic  has  been  ex* 
pelled  from  the  stomach,  either  by  a  buo* 
cession  of  vomitings  or  by  the  use  of  the 
stomach-pump,  c£urcoal  mixed  in  water 
should  be  given,  to  decompose  whateTer 
particles  may  yet  remain  in  the  stomach. 

Antidotes. — The  following  articles  in 
supposed  to  act  chemically  on  the  arsenic 
in  the  stomach,  and  by  decomposing  the 
poison  render  it  inert: — Magnesia  and 
water;  gelatinous  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron ;  sesquichlonde  of  iron,  or  per< 
sulphate  of  iron,  saturated  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  water; 
and  lastly,  charcoal  and  water. 

Mebc'uby. — The  most  usual  prepara* 
tion  of  mercury  employed  as  a  poison  is 
the  corrosive  sublimate,  known  as  the 
oxymuriate,  or  bichloride  of  mercurj. 
From  the  great  solubility  of  this  salt,  its 
action  is  very  rapid,  and  from  itsoorrosiTe 
nature,  the  symptoms  most  severe. 

Remedies. — Albumen  is  known,  when 
mixed  with  water,  to  decompose  the  salt; 
for  this  purpose,  basins  containing  about 
half  a  pint  of  cold  water  should  be  ranged 
in  order,  and  the  whites  of  six  or  eight 
eggs  poured  into  one,  and  the  yolks  into 
another,  the  patient  drinking  each  potion 
off  alternately,  as  soon  as  pr^Mured;  and 
when  the  stomach  can  contam  no  skh^ 
the  whole  should  be  expelled  bv  vomitingi 
and  the  same  process  repeateo.  Gluten, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  may  be  emfdojed 
alternately  with  the  eggs,  or  flour  and 
water  may  be  used,  lutstily  mixed  with 
cold  water.  But  as  the  chief  object  is  to 
dilute  the  poison,  and  expel  it  from  ^ 
stomach,  when  eggs  cannot  be  procured 
in  abundance,  mUk  or  milk  and  water 
may  be  used  tUl  tho  stomach-pump  can  be 
brought  into  operation. 

Antidotes.-^yto  parts  of  finely  pon- 
dered iron  filings,  and  one  part  of  sine. 

Lead. — The  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lew* 
and  the  two  oxides,  the  red  and  white,  are 
the  preparations  most  commonly  need  to 
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deatroy  life.  Poisoning  by  lead  is  as  often 
accidental  as  intentional,  the  mineral 
Iwing  absorbed  through  the  skin,  or  drunk 
inirater  from  leaden  cisterns;  it  is  often 
taken,  too,  in  wine,  from  the  unprincipled 
practice  of  adulteration,  and  the  habit  of 
collecting  sour  wine  with  sugar  of  lead. 

RemeMes, — For  white  lead,  copious 
draujg^hts  of  vinegar  should  be  given  im- 
mediately, and  followed  as  (quickly  as  pos- 
nble  by  an  emetic  of  30  grams  of  sulpnate 
of  zific,  and  repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of 
SMgnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Epsom 
and  Glauber  salts ;  these  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  lauda- 
mm,  and  if  the  pain  is  excessive,  by  the 
'vann  bath,  and  pills  composed  of  cam- 
phor and  opium. 

Antidotes,— :M.eTCVLrj  and  tartrate  of 
tntimony  have  both  been  employed  to 
coimteract  the  poison  of  lead ;  but  sub- 
limed sulphur,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, are  much  safer  antidotes.  The  for- 
mer may  be  given,  after  the  above  remedies 
bave  been  employed,  in  teaspoonfiil  doses ; 
and  to  obtain  the  latter,  the  sal  polychrist 
dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  may  be 
taken  every  four  or  six  hours ;  or,  if  near 
tiiespa,  frequent  draughts  of  Harrowgate 
water.  For  those  whose  systems  are  com- 
I^etely  saturated  with  this  mineral  from 
tonstantlv  working amonglead,  the  electro- 
diemical  bath  affords  the  readiest  means  of 
extracting  the  poison  from  their  bodies ; 
or  where  such  means  are  unattainable,  a 
bath  may  be  extemporized  by  dissolving 
4  ounces  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  30 
gallons  of  water,  and  using  it  every  day, 
employing  friction  over  the  body  while 
in  the  m^cated  water. 

COPPEK.— Verdigris  is  the  form  in  which 
tins  poison  is  generally  taken.  The  fea- 
tures that  more  particularly  distinguish  its 
dbets  on  the  body  are — excessive  tiiirst, 
hunting,  a  copper  or  brown  rash  on .  the 
•km,  and  a  very  small,  trembling  pulse. 

Semedies. — An  immediate  emetic  of 
iolphate  of  zinc,  with  plenty  of  warm 
Wer,  to  assist  vomiting;  white  and 
yolk  of.  eggs  in  water,  separately,  and  if 
neeessary,  the  stomach-pump,  and  castor 

AMtidotes, — Sugar  is  said  to  be  one  of 
tibe  best  antidotes  for  verdigris,  and  iron 
alings,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  zinc,  in 
tile  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  first  to 
pitt  of  the  second,  is  tne  next  in  reliable 
iBiportance.  When  copper  has  been  taken 
*>  a  poison,  or  a  copper  coin  swallowed, 
*e  acid  should  be  giveti,  and  in  the  latter 


case  the  sole  dependence  placed  on  large, 
or  at  least  effective,  doses  of  castor  oil. 

Antimoity. — ^Tartar  emetic,  or  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  is  the  preparation  which 
most  £requently  produces  serious  conse- 
quences. In  addition  to  the  general 
symptoms  caused  by  a  poisonous  quan- 
tity of  this  mineral,  it  excites  a  rough, 
metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  excessive  pain  about  the 
region  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  constant 
purging,  cramps,  and  difficulty  of 
breathmg. 

Remedies, — Strong  black  tea,  decoctions 
of  oak  or  Peruvian  bark,  or  logwood  if  the 
others  are  not  convenient ;  mucilaginous 
drinks,  or  syrup  and  water ;  and  if  vomit- 
ing does  not  exist,  it  must  be  produced, 
and  any  of  the  above  remedies  repeated, 
the  stomach  again  emptied,  and  i^ain 
replenished  with  the  astringent  drinks, 
or  mixtures  of  catechu,  kino,  or  tincture 
of  galls  in  water.  When  the  prostration 
and  qrmptoms  are  very  severe,  opium 
must  be  given,  and  a  blister  laid  on  the 
pit  of  the  stomach. 

Antidotes. — Tannic  acid  in  solution,  and 
any  of  the  astringent  tinctures  or  extracts 
in  water. 

SiLYBB. — The  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar 
caustic,  is  the  preparation  most  generally 
taken  by  mistake  or  accident  as  a  poison. 

Remedies. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  treated  of  all  the  mineral  poisons, 
and  merely  requires  a  number  of  drinks 
containing  common  salt,  or  sea- water,  and 
then  to  discharge  them  by  means  of  an 
emetic,  either  of  ipecacuanha  (20  grains), 
or  a  tablespoonful  of  mustard  seed. 

Antidotes. — The  best  and  most  certain 
of  these  aeents  is  the  muriate  of  soda, 
professionally  known  as  the  chloride  of 
sodium,  or  common  salt.  This  article, 
given  in  solution,  decomposes  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  should  any  particle  be  left  in  the 
stomach  after  the  vomiting ;  finally,  a  dose 
of  castor  oil  will  cany  off  any  poisonous 
debris  left  in  the  system. 

MiNEBAL  Acids. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  nitrous,  muriatio  or  hydro- 
chloric, and  the  oxalic  acids. 

Symptoms. — These  in  a  great  measure 
resemUe  those  described  under  metal 
poisons,  only  still  more  corrosive  and  im- 
mediate ia  their  effect : — violent  pains  in 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  as  if  the 
wholeentrailswereonfire;  excessive  vomit- 
ing follows  soon  after,  a  yellow,  fibrous 
mass  being  ejected  Cram,  thft  ttot&sMJo, 
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purging  suoeeeds,  witk  ttrangury,  and  a 
constant  Unemnua,  or  exhausting  pain  at 
the  fundament.  In  addition  to  the  pains, 
▼omitine^,  and  anguish  endured,  the  sur- 
fuse  of  the  body  is  contracted,  and  covered 
with  a  cold  sweat. 

Bemedies, — Manieeia,  either  calcined  or 
carbonate,  or  dialk,  mixed  with  water, 
should  be  the  first  agents  which  are  em- 
ployed, in  the  hope  of  neutralizing  the 
acid,  by  its  combination  with  one  or 
other  of  the  earths  used.  In  defeiult  of 
these,  the  plaster  from  the  ceiling  should 
be  broken  down,  and,  hastily  mixed  with 
water,  poured  into  the  stomach,  and  so 
continued  till  more  efficient  remedies,  such 
as  chalk  or  magnesia,  can  be  obtained. 
In  default  of  th^,  soapsuds,  or  scrapines 
of  yellow  soap  into  water,  are  to  be 
drunk  o£F  at  once.  The  next  articles  of 
value  are  oils, — olive,  almond}  cod  liver, 
or  even  fish  or  lamp  oil;  and  lastly, 
milk,  and  honey  and  water.  The  great 
aim  of  the  surgeon  is  first  to  neutraliae 
the  acid,  and  empty  the  stomach  by 
vomiting,  and  then,  by  frequent  injections 
of  water  (sli^tly  cluurged  with  carbonate 
of  soda)  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of 
the  pump,  filling  and  then  emptjdng 
the  organ,  to  neutralize  any  particles 
of  acid  still  adhering  to  the  coats  of  the 
stomach. 

Antidotes, — ^The  after  remedies  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  poisoning  by  means  of 
the  mineral  adds,  must  consist  of  saline 
and  olea^^nous  mixtures,  the  latter  to 
consist  of  olive,  castor,  or  almond  oil,  mu- 
cilage, honey,  opium,  and  water. 

Alkalies. 

This  heading  embraces  potass,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  calx,  or  lime. 

Symptonu, — These  are  of  an  irritating, 
corrosive  character.  The  articles  being 
all  oxides  of  metals,  and  consequently 
extremely  caustic,  cause  intense  pain 
along  the  alimentary  canal,  as  soon  as 
their  salts  come  in  contact  with  the  deli- 
cate membrane  lining  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  causing  acute  pain,  vomiting, 
purging,  excoriation  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  with  many  of  the  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  metal  and  mineral  acid  poisons. 
Remedies* — These  are  the  same  in  all 
the  four  cases,  and  consist  in  giving  such 
agents  as  will  the  soonest  neutralize  the 
caustic  nature  of  the  poisons.  Vinegar 
uid  water  in  plentiful  doses,  sour  beer, 

-citric  acid,  lemon,  orange,  or  lime  jnioe, 
are  the  best  articles  for  the  purpose.    As 

soon   as   this  neutralization  has  been 


efieoted,  an  emetio  of  ipecaodtths  (90 
grains)  should  be  given  to  em|>l^  tb 
stomadi;  and  if  necessary  the  sem  n- 
peated.  When  quicklime  has  been  fltf 
Bouroe  of  poison,- the  stomach-pump  may 
be  required  to  thoron^y  wash  ool  m 
stomach  with  plain  and  acidulated  vster. 
Buttermilk  forms  one  of  the  best  di- 
luents that  can  be  employed  as  an  after 
remedy  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  organ. 

Eabths. 

The  only  article  necessary  to  inbodnee 
under  this  head  is  baryta,  and  its  salts. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  this  jkhno 
are  of  a  corrosive,  irritating  nature.  It 
causes  great  pain,  violent  vomiting,  and 
effects  analogous  to  those  produced  I7 
the  alkalies. 

Remedies, — Those  proper  for  the  eaibo> 
nato  of  baryta  are  a  solution  of  Epflon 
salts  and  vinegar  combined ;  while  for  tih0 
other  preparations,  strong  solutioni  of 
Glauber  or  Epsom  salts^  or  simple  alon 
dissolved  in  water,  form  the  appropriate 
means  of  relief  in  the  first  instance,  fill- 
lowed  by  an  emetio  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc,  the.  whcde  being  succeeded  by  a  doie 
of  castor  oU. 

YEaBTABLfi  FOIBOKS. 

The  articles  are  extremely  numerooa 
which  come  under  this  head ;  the  f(dl0V* 
ing,  however,  are  those  most  frequentlj 
met  with  as  poisons : — Opium, .  pop^t 
hellebore,  veratrium,  hyoscyamus,  difip 
talis,  oolchicum,  hemlock,  belladonnik 
monkswood,  strammonium,  secale,  and 
tobacco,  with  their  active  principles. 

iSymp^offM.— The  genenu  indications  flf 
poisonmg  by  vegetable  substances  are 
giddiness,  confusion  of  sight,  wildneM  of 
the  eyes,  palpitations,  loss  of  memos/, 
stupor,  nausea,  vomiting,  distejuion  of 
the  stomach,  twitchings  of  the  mnseK 
delirium,  and  convulsions.  The  pupil  of 
the  eye,  from  opium,  is  generally  diUtUi, 
though  sometimes  found  eondratUi* 
When  strammonium  or  belladonna  have 
been  taken,  the  piq)il  is  moXXj  dUaki^ 
there  is  indistinct  or  double  vuion,  the 
speech  is  affected,  the  voice  falters,  and 
the  ton^rue  and  limbs  become  paralTSsd, 
while  with  hyoscyamus  a  raging  maonetf 
is  frequently  added  to  the  other  symp- 
toms. 

Remedies, — Astringent  mixtures  of  any 
kind,  or  decoctions  of  oak,  cinchona,  or 
logwood,  are  to  be  immediately  girisn,  the 
same  as  for  antimony;  or  a  xmxtureof 
oil  and  lime  water,  and  magnesia  and 
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vitor,  may  be  given  till  an  emetic  of  lul' 
jAate  of  eino  (30  grains)  can  be  admi- 
aiiterod  to  empty  th»  Btomaeh  of  the 
wiiBaoous  matters  in  it.  When  this  has 
Men  effected,  the  same  astringent  drinks, 
cr  lime  water  and  oil,  and  magnesia  and 
vater.are  to  be  repeated,  and  the  vomiting 
Rproduced  by  pressing  on  the  uvula,  or 
tidding  the  fauces  with  a  feather.  When 
most  of  the  acAid  substances  have  been 
out  up,  the  stomaeh-pump  is  to  be  em- 
ployed to  cleanse  out  that  organ  by  re- 
pei^  quantities  of  water. 

Antidotes, — In  opium,  camphor,  am- 
BMmia,  and  brandy  are  to  be  administered, 
flrid  water  dashed  on  the  head  and 
Aoalders,  and  the  patient  kept  constantly 
iDOving,  and  sal  volatile  and  hot  coffee 
given  every  half  hour  during  the  walking 
sboQt,  wmch  should  be  continued  by 
idft^s  of  men  for  eight  or  twelve  hours. 

HTDBocTJiirio  Acid.— Essential  oil  of 
litter  sknoaids,  and  laurel  water,  though 
BUDOtic  poisons,  excrdse  a  still  more 
ngid  effect  on  the  body  than  the  plants 

Sfe  given,  and  demand  a  somewhat  dif- 
ant  treatment. 

Memedies. — The  flaccid  body,  the  open, 
j^istoning  eye,  and  the  strong  smell .  of 
bitter  f^monds  emanating  from  the 
patient's  mouth,  proclaim  at  once  the 
Bitore  of  the  poison.  The  first  measure 
to  adopt  is  to  force  a  cupful  of  water,  in 
■hioh  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been 
fivoived,  down  the  person's  throat ;  cold 
inter  must  next  bo  dashed  over  the 
hoe  and  chest,  ammonia  applied  to  the 
kSBtrils,  and  ammonia  or  sal  volatile  in 
nUer  administered  every  few  minutes, 
rfaile  the  chest  and  face,  having  been 
Hped,  are  to  be  again  abruptly  wetted 
ttth  another  cold  aspersion. 

JstHdotss. — The  most  important  of 
faese  are  10  grains  of  sulphato  of  iron 
ipeen  vitriol)  dissolved  in  1  ounce  of 
later,  with  1  drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
hft  aesquichlorido  of  iron  (steel  drops); 
nd,  lastly,  1  scruple  of  carbonate  of 
UtasB,  dissolved  in  2  ounces  of  water,  is 
D  be  mixed  with  the  first  ingredients,  and 
he  whole  instantly-  ^ven  to  the  patient. 
.Im  next  antidote  m  efficacy  is  7  or  10 
Jopt  of  the  solution  of  chlorine,  oar  of 
Btm-hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  wAter, 
]id<  fijiven  a  few  times  after  the  other 
rtnem\e<n  have  been  employed. 
'•lomsE. — ^The  symptozns  produced  by 
Uadmg  are  of  the  irritating  and  oor- 
mve  kmd,  with  pain,  heat,  thirst,  and 
omiti&g.  The  . 
-MmnediM  are  decoctions  Xkf  starch, — the 

MO 


best  obtainable,  especnally  the  starch  from 
wheaten  flour;  next  in  importance  to  this 
ia  airowroot  or  tapioca  boiled,  then 
flour  and  water,  and,  lastly,  boiled  pota- 
toes. .  All  these,  ox  as  many  as  have  been 
used,  havinff  decomposed  the.  iodine,  it  is 
to  be  expeUed  from  the  stomach  by  an 
emetic,  as  in  the  other  cases  of  poisons. 

AiriMAL  Poisoirs. 

Under  this  class  are  included  decayed 
animal  matters,  sausages,  cheese,  reasty 
bacon,  several  kinds  of  fish,  particularly 
mussels,  Spanish  flies,  and  the  fungi. 

Bymptoms, — With  the  one  exception  of 
cantharides,  nearly  all  the  above  articles 
excite  the  same  train  of  unpleasant 
symptoms,  though '  sometimes  in  a  modi- 
fied degree;  these  usually  commence 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  having  partaken 
of  them,  and  begin  with  a  sense  of  uneasy 
fulness  in  the  stomach,  which  soon 
amounts  to  nausea.  Heat  and  pain  in 
the  head,  with  thirst,  soon  intervenes, 
followed  by  vomiting,  attended  with  a 
burning  heat  i^  the  tbroat ;  the  skin  feels 
hot  and  irritable,  often  followed  by  an 
eruption  resembling  nettle  rash,  li  the 
vomiting  is  severe,  it  is  succeeded  by 
diarrhoea,  and  in  cases  of  poisonous  fungi 
and  diseased  mussels  there  is  giddiness,  or 
vertigo,  faintings,  coma,  and  occasionallv 
convulsions.  Cantharides,  or  Spanish 
flies,  act  on  the  system  as  a  strong  irritant 
poison,  producing  severe  inflammation 
and  subsequent  euiaustaon ;  thQ  pain  and 
heat  of  the  stomach  are  excessive;  the 
mouth  and  fauces  are  dry,  hot,  and  red, 
while  the  effect  excitod  in  the  bladder  is 
still  more  serious,  1'  :\t  condition  of  the 
parts  known  as  stran^^ury being  produced. 

Bemedies.  —  In  all  cases  an  emetic 
should  be  the  first  consideration,  and  if  no 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  other  article  fur  that 
purpose  is  at  hand,  a  draught  of  mustard 
and  water,  a  spoonful  of  mustard  seed,  or 
some  warm  water  in  which  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  has  been  dissolved,  may  be 
taken  to  produce  the  same  effect,  the 
vomiting  being  repeated  till  the  stomach 
has  been  cleared  of  its  offensive  matters. 
In  cases  of  poisoning  by  fungi,  injections 
of  starch  and  turpentine  are  often  neces- 
sary;, andrift  the  ca«^  o£.o«i\Uuiiides, 
starch,  or  infusion  of  linseed  and  lauda- 
num, must  be  thrown  up  the  bowels 
repeatedly,  while,  after  the  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  the  stomach-puxup  should 
be  used  to  clean  out  the  organ  afft'cted. 

Antidotes,—A.  little  sal  volatile  and 
brandy  and  water  will  bo  requite^  after 
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moit  of  the  above  utiolea,  while  in  the 
fun^  poiaotaag,  ■  dr&ught  cotopoeed  of 
1  ounce  of  cunphor  water,  1  dnchm  of 
opirits  of  eth«r,  and  10  dropa  of  tincture 
«  oHpncum  ehould  bs  Hdnunutered ;  and 
after  eaotbuides,  emalaioni  of  almond  oil, 
honej,  gum  ambie,  made  vith  csamphor 
water,  and  containing  about  10  dropi  of 
laudanum  in  each  doM,  should  he  ^ren 
every  three  hours,  linaeed  lea  drunk  ai  a 
beTsrage,  and  hot  fomentatioDa  applied 
over  the  region  of  the  bladder. 

PoisoBOiri  Gases. 
Though  all  the  gaaea,  if  inhaled  into  the 
lungs,  would  prove  fatal  when  imbitied  in 
an;  quantity,  it  ia  onlj  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  oarbiuetted  and  sulphuretted  hj. 
droii^n,  nhich  ever  collect  in  auffieient 
qnantitj  to  overpower  and  destroy  life.  I 
The  two  first,  under  the  names  of  Choko  i 
Damp  and  fire  Bamp,  we  have  already  I 
lully  explained,  both  under  those  names 
and  that  of  Suspended  Animation.  With 
regard  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  best 
and  speediest  antidote  is  atmospheric  air,  . 
slightly  impregnated  with  chlorine  gas, 
and  tben  given  the  patient  to  imbibe. 


substances,  it  will  genenJIy  be  foiad  to 
have  been  from  eating  some  r^  oi  in- 
ripe  berry  whose  bright  colour  or  (nnptilg 
look  has  proved  too  powerfiil  6*  lb 
ordinary  prudence  of  llieir  natutM.  IDv 
coQsequencea  of  such  poisonous  subttuHt 
are  shown  by  faintmg,  aiclmew,  (oa- 
Tulsions,  intenaibility,  contnctioa  or  a- 
pansion  of  the  pupil. 


teeth  of  th.  patient. 

POISONOUS      BESHIE8.  —  When 
joiag  cliiJdnin  are  poisoned  bj  vegetable 


while  mustard  poultices  are  applied  D> 
the  feet  and  sometime  Co  the  spme.   Set    , 

POLTCHBISTUS  SAL,  oa  SAL 
POLYCHEIST,  or  Salt  of  Many  Tillii*. 
—A  medicine  formerly  held  in  peit 
estimation  by  physicians  in  biUuj  o^ 
gastric  affections.  There  are  two  h1>' 
bearing  the  above  name  to  be  met  with  in 
(he  nwdieal  works  of  the  18th  centiu;, 
and  still  to  be  found  in  the  old  Phumi- 
copieiaa.  The  first  is  the  well-kiinni 
alkaline  salt  called  aulphate  of  potam  • 
rough  wbite  powder,  like  cream  of  tutv 
in  appearsaec,  and  which,  in  doles  i^  tf 
grains,  was  given  twice  a  day  in  a  liult 
water  in  cases  of  biliary  sickness,  and  »■ 
gardedas  the  bestremedvinallsnehsffB^ 
tions,  especially  when  followed  by  a  eouila 
of  the  pill  BuG.  The  other  sal  polnbol, 
and  that  which  more  particulariy  dstcnis 
the  title  of  thewif  ofnuHy  eir<iis>,i>U 
article  now  uolmown  to  the  geneiahtf  </ 
medical  men,   the  piofesaio^  name  d 

or  the  sulphate  of  potass  with  st^ihori  1 
■alt  which  forma  the  basis  of  theEaRO*- 
gale  and  all  sulphurous  waters.  lUi 
mode  of  preparing  this  article  is  to  lul 
intimaleiy  (ogethor  equal  para  nf 
powdered  nitre  and  sublimed  sulphar, 
and  then  throw  amsllquantitiesatatioH 
into  a  crucible  made  red  hot:  a  ridml 
I  infiammation  inatantly  takes  plaoe,  • 
portion  of  the  sulphuroua  acid  gas  <cn>' 
bines  with  the  oiygen  of  the  air,  to  fan 
sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  tb 
potass  of  t}ie  nitre,  tbnnini-  sulphate  a 
potass;  the  hydrogen  combming  kx*^ 
with  another  increment  of  sulphar,  "liw 
becomes  mechanicailj  mixed  with  tke 
sulphate,  forming  the  product,  "sv^M* 
of  potass  with  sulphar."  SuriDf  lb 
combustion,  dense  volumes  of  nikoti 
acid  gas  are  erolTad  in  (ulTocatiiv  oloudii 
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on  tiiis  account,  the  preparation  should 
alwtjB  be  made  in  the  fireplace,  that  the 
Tipoor  may  ascend  by  the  chimney.  The 
Tuneof  this  preparation,  when  reduced  to 
iwwder,  is  as  an  antiscorbutic,  in  a£fec- 
tknu  of  the  skin,  and  other  diseases  of  a 
■fanimous  habit  of  body,  the  dose  being 
from  a  scruple  to  one  drachm  twice  a  daj. 
^  most  effectual  form  of  using  it, 
Inwever,  is  as  an  artificial  Harrowgate 
water.    See  Habbowgatb  Wateb. 

POLYGALIC  ACID.— An  acid  ob- 
ittned  from  the  snake  root,  but  of  little 
Ue  ia  medicine. 

POLYPUS,  A,  is  generally  a  tumour 
of  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  is  a  species  of 
XMpmte,  appertainmg  as  much  to  the 
>&imal  as  to  vegetable  life.  A  polypus  is 
BO  named  from  a  popular  idea  that  it  has 
^  multiplicity  of  roots  or  feet.  A  polypus 
^  a  fungous  ^owth  that  sometimes 
DUmifests  itself  m  different  parts  of  the 
ftuman  body,  most  frequently,  however, 
in  the  nose,  the  uterus,  and  vagina ;  the 
lose  being  of  all  others  the  most  frequent 
ocality  in  which  it  is  found. 

Polypi  are  of  two  kinds,  the  inoffensive 
ad  the  malignant.  Of  the  first  there 
re  three  Idnds,  the  fleshy  polypus, — red, 
oft,  and  free  from  pain,  like  a  piece  of 
eeh  hanging  down  from  the  part;  the^e^a- 
ImouSf  a  soft,  semi-transparent  tumour, 
ellow  in  colour;  and  the  third,  the  hy- 
aUd  polypus,  which  assumes  the  form  of 

eys^  and  may  burst  at  any  moment, 
nd  discharge  its  contained  fluid. 

The  malignant,  or  cancerous  polypus, 
I  hard,  scirnioiu^  and  painful,  and  is  only 
irith  few  exceptions)  round  in  oldpeOT)le, 
r  those  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  This 
arie^    is    sometimes    called  Jwngoid 

0h|t>U8. 

The  CAUSB  of  this  disease  is  quite 
nknown ;  theories  have  been  advanced 
9  show  that  it  proceeds  from  some 
ereditary  taint  of  the  blood  or  fluids  of 
he  body,  and  that,  like  cancer,  it  depends 
n  the  presence  of  fungoid  animalcul®  in 
he  blood ;  but  as  yet  no  reliable  explana- 
km  has  been  advanced  to  prove  on  what 
hiB  fungous  growth  really  depends. 

The  TREATMENT  of  polypi,  whether  in 
be  nostril,  vagina,  or  uterus,  consists  in 
imple  extirpation,  the  apeculum  being 
Med  in  some  situations  to  show  their 
■dative  positions;  a  ligature  is  then 
ihiown  round  their  peduncle,  or  root,  and 
ried,  and  when  the  growth  has  been 
ditown  off  by  sloughing,  the  base  or  root 
B  cicatrized  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Some 
nirgeons  simply  cut  off  the  polypus  with 
|»1 


the  straight  or  curved  scissors,  and  arrest 
the  bleeding  by  styptics;  but  as  this 
is  a  disease  so  purely  surgical,  it  is  un* 
necessary  to  say  more  on  the  subject,  aH 
onW  a  surgeon  can  treat  it. 

POMEGEANATE.— The  fruit  that 
bears  this  name  is  of  an  apple  shape,  and 
although  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  East, 
particularly  in  Persia,  where  it  becomes 
an  article  of  very  great  consequence  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  use  every  part  for 
some  wholesome  or  useful  purpose.  The 
pome^anate,  besides  being  a  delicious 
fruit,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  wine 
highly  esteemed  for  its  flavour  and  rich- 
ness, and  of  which  even  Solomon  speaks 
with  admiration.  The  seeds,  on  account 
of  their  astringency,  are  employed  to  give 
flavour  and  medicinal  effect  to  wine,  in 
whidi  they  are  macerated ;  while  the  rind, 
also  used  for  its  astringent  property,  ia 
employed  in  the  tanning  of  the  slons 
known  as  morocco  leather.  The  only 
part  of  the  fruit  used  medicinally  is  its 
bark  or  peel,  the  cortex  granati,  and  that 
is  generally  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction  or  infusion.  Though  sometimes 
given  as  a  febrifuge,  it  is  as  an  astringent 
in  relaxed  sore  throats,  diarrhoea,  urethral 
discharges,  and  certain  conditions  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  that  the  most  benefit 
is  obtained  from  this  article.  To  jg^ve  tone 
to  the  bladder,  and  correct  the  irritation 
of  the.  water  in  paralysis  of  that  oi^an. 
the  uva  urti,  at  whortle  berry,  and 
pomegranate  bark,  made  into  a  decoction, 
is  often  employed  with  very  great  success. 

POMUM. — ^An  apple,  which  see. 

POMUM  AD AML— Adam's  Apple  is 
the  name  given  to  the  sharp  protuberance 
observable  in  the  throat  of  men,  and  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  thyroid 
cartilages,  tiie  external  protection  of  the 
larynx,  or  organ  of  voice.  These  car- 
tilages being  much  smaller  in  females  than 
in  males,  accounts  for  the  anparent 
non-existence  of  the  Pomum  Adami  in 
women. 

PONS  CEEEBBI  and  PONS 
VAEOLIL— The  bridge  of  the  brain,  or 
the  bridge  of  Yarolius:  a  number  of 
delicate  strings  or  threads,  situated  at  the 
centre  and  base  of  the  brain,  and  uniting 
the  cerebrum  with  the  cerebellum,  and 
given  the  latter  name  from  the  anatomist 
Yarolius,  who  first  minutely  described  the 
part,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  com- 
missure of  the  little  brain. 

POPLAE   TEEE    (the    T(ypulvs 
Tremula),  •—  The   only  species   ot'  thia 
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w«ll-kii{nni  tne  ' 

aboT^  knanrn  ■■  tin  flhakme  ub 
Mpen,  whose  leBTO  in  the  cUEDeat 
are  always  in  motion.  The  rirtue 
tfao  bark  of  thii  tree,  when  peeled  off  in 
the  spring,  depend  on  the  Urge  unount 
at  faliciji  and  pepulix  it  cor'-'-  -  ■'■- 
sctbe  priacitile  m  both  the  i 
t])e  poplar  being  comMned  in 
On  thu  account  the  bark  baa  boan  eub- 
Btituted  for  cinchona  and  quinine,  and 
at  all  time^  in  the  form  of  infusion,  makea 
an  excellent  lubBtitute,  both  ag  a  febrifuge 
and  a  tonic.  The  powder  of  the  bark  of 
(hi*  tree  woe  oooe  ooniidered  eerviceable 
in  paraljtia,  falling  aieknea,  and 
■trangurj^  while  the  juice  of  the  bruieed 
learei  waa  highly  eateemed  for  ita  effioacj 
in  dinmoas  of  aight.  It  U,  howarer,  now 
never  uaed  in  mAdicine. 

POPLITEAL  ANETTOISM.  —  An 
aoouTum  of  the  aiieiy  of  the  ham,  or 
the  hollow  in  the  baud  of  the  knee.  Bee 
Ahiobibh.' 

POrLlTEUa.— The  iam.  Alio  the 
name  of  a  muacle  of  the  back  of  the  leg, 
which  rises  from  the^^mior,  and  ia  inserted 
into  tile  lower  part  of  the  t^ia;  its 
function  ia  to  bend  Iho  leg  backward  on 
the  thigh. 

POPPr.— The  Fc^anr  tomtiiftra  of 
the  Phannacopteia.  The  two  principal 
Tarisrioa  of  the  poppy  uaod  in  medicine 
are  the  red  and  the  ukite!  both  belong 
to  the  Natural  ordar  PapaednuTetf . 

The  poppy  from  which  opium  is 
ehiefly  obtaiood  is  a  native  ot  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  where,  as 
we  have  shown  under  the  head  of  Opium, 
tiie  drug  in  question  ia  chiefly  obtained. 
The  medicinaL  qualities  of  the  poppy  aie 
narcotic,  anodyne,  and  sedatiTO.  The 
parts  of  the  plant  employed  in  medidne 
are  the  capsmes,  or  poppy-heads,  and  the 
petals  of  the  red  poppy  ^  and  the  prepa- 
rations employed  in  practice,  the  extnct 
and  the  ayrups  of  the  white  and  red 
poppy.  The  extract  (aztracftmpcniaDtns) 
IS  prepared  fay  boiling  the  bruiBed  poppy- 

the  liquor,  boilin?  again,  and  then 
eraporatiog  the  residue  to  the  consistency 
of  an  extract.     The   dose,   either  maite 


t  proper  thickness.    The  latter  is  lbs 


iner  in  which  the  ^nip  ot  VfP* 
lually  made  in  the  ahcnia,  and  aa  «A 
uist  generally  makes  it  aecvrdiBF  to 

The  lynp, 


the    ohemist  generally 
and    his  own  idea  of  a 


oocur  with  young  children. 

when  made  with  the  extract,  u  oj  tK 

the  best  preparation,  the  sahd  to  il- 

which  the  dose  can  be  most  aonintdj 
defined.  The  nsiul  quantity  of  eilnrt 
BEaployed  is  4  grains  to  erory  ouaos  4 
'  *      syrup :   this  propt^tion  wo^  |rTS 


grains.  The  common  lymp  {i^rvpui 
papamrii)  is  made  either  by  boijing 
poppy.heada  for  a  oertai-  '■ — '— 


a  aeditire,  uid  rery  imp: 
nurses — and  often  to  a  di 
— to  still  or  etupify  res 
children.  The  symptomi 
overdose  of    syrup   of    p 


a  four  yean  rf 

ly  empfoj^  ■ 


y    opium.    OSS 


of  the  red  poppy  (fl""?" 


il  mada  bf  rubbing  down   colour  and  i 


and  The  syrup  of  the  red  poppy  (fl""?" 
been  rA<n(i2o()  is  only  used  pwrfbwioiially  " 
iown   colour  and  sireeteK  mixturei,  and  is  ■>* 
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tjboiling  the  scarlet  petals  of  the  common 
mB  Tpffppy  in  water,  and,  by  the  addition 
ofiugar,  oonrertinff  the  decoction  into 
aqrrap :  from  2  to  4  drachms  are  usually 
annoyed  to  sweeten  a  6  or  8-ounce 
Buxtuie,  and  impart  to  it  a  rich  red 
eoloor. 

!nie  most  general  use  to  which  poppy- 
kids  are  put  is  that  of  fomentation :  the 
bids  or  capsules  being  broken  and  boiled 
jbr  some  tune  in  water,  flannels  dipped 
Bto  the  strained  liquor  are  applied  as 
but  ai  can  be  IxHnie  to  the  parts  affected. 
Wken  a  particularly  soothing  effect  is 
(Unred,  it  la  customaiy  to  use  camomile 
loveti  with  the  poppy-heads.  See 
EbusTATiovB.  The  s^ds  of  the  white 
M>pvare  bland,  pleasant,  and  perfectly 
Biittuess  when  eaten;  they  contain  a 
jttgie  ouantitT  of  oil  when  fresh,  which 
i  used  in  the  arte  on  account  of  its 
pvrity,  eflpeeially  for  mixing  with  paint. 

BOPULIN.— The  active  principle  of 
fhe  poplar,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
atnose  bitter,  is  given  as  a  stomachic, 
tooie,  and  febrifuge. 

PO]lK.-*A  reference  to  the  article 
EVmid,  and  particularly  to  -the  teble  of 
^  rdatiTe  oigestibiliiy  of  different  foods, 
*fl  ri&ow  the  reader  that,  of  all  animal 
Qm  tdcen  as  aliment,  fresh  pork  takes 
Wkmeest  time  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
jMliie  Juioe  and  digested;  hence  to  the 
ivalid,  or  person  affected  with  a  debili- 
Itild  stomach,  pork  is  the  most  improper 
Hide  of  diet  he  can  consume.  When 
Budced  and  properly  dried,  as  in  the 
km  of  bacon  or  ham,  it  becomes,  how- 
vw,  an  article  not  only  beneficial  as  a 
lod,  but  useful  as  a  medicine,  for,  when 
ik^  at  breakfast,  it  often  acts  as  a 
beet  stimulant  to  a  debilitated  stomach. 

M'FOOO,  IVDIOESTIOV. 

POBRLGO.— A  scurf  on  the  head ;  a 
ustular  eruption  of  the  scalp ;  a  species 
f'scaid  head.    See  Scalp,  and  Skin, 

InBASEB  OV. 

FOREUM  ALLIUM.— The  Leek.  See 
teov,  and  Lbek. 

POBTd — In  a  medical  sense  this  is  the 
Host  useful  of  all  the  wines  consumed 
a  this  country,  and  is  valuable  both  as 
•  tonic  and  a  stimulant.  Besides  ite 
alue  as  an  internal  remedy,  port  wine 
I  often  employed  CKternally  as  a  gargle 
a  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  is  an  import^mt 
rticle  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
ifdroeele,  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  and 
ifther  coUecticms  of  fluids  in  these  parts, 
KVt  wine  and  water  being  injected  into 
ha  no  as  soon  as  the  dis^wed  collection 


is  drawn  off,  the  object  bein^  to  exeito 
such  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  tho 
distended  membrane,  that  when  the  wine 
and  water  is  in  ite  tmm  allowed  to  escape, 
the  two  sides  of  the  sac  or  cyst  may  grow 
together,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility 
of  an  after  collection.    See  Wiitb. 

FOBTEB.-- What  the  schiedam  is  to 
the  Hollander,  vin  ordinaire  to  the  !Erencb- 
man,  and  poteen  to  the  Irishman,  porter 
is  to  the  Englishman,  and  may  be  justly 
characterised  as  the  national  bevera^ 
of  this  country.  Porter  should  consist 
of  a  simple  decoction  of  malt  and  hops, 
fermented  and  kept  for  some  time  to 
prepare  it  for  use. 

The  special  difference  between  porter 
and  ale  consiste  in  the  former  containing 
a  larger  proportion  of  hops  than  that 
allowed  for  ale.  On  this  acooimt,  from 
containing  a  larger  quantity  of  bitter 
principle,  porter  becomes  an  article  of 
much  more  value  and  importance  to  the 
medical  man  than  ale,  both  as  a  tome 
and  stomachic;  while  as  an  ordinary 
beverage,  there  is  no  article  that,  as  a 

feneral  rule,  agrees  so  well  with  the 
English  constitution,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  strengthening,  nourishing,  and 
wholesome. 

When  a  tonic  and  stimulating  efiBeot 
is  desired,  it  is  customary  to  employ  a 
more  potent  beverage  than  portw.  When 
such  IS  the  cas^  stout  is  the  article  pre- 
scribed, which,  from  containing  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  malt,  with  an  increase 
of  hops,  becomes  in  many  cases  a  better 
auxiliary  remedy  than  even  wine.  Porter 
is  one  of  the  best  beverages  the  nurse 
can  take  while  suckling,  as  it  addf 
materially  to  the  abundance  of  the  lacteal 
secretion,  while  supporting  her  strength 
better  than  any  stimulant  whatever.  Bee 
Stottt. 

POETIO  DUBA,  AXD  POETIO 
MOLLIS. — The  names  given  by  anato- 
miste  to  the  fftcial  and  auditory  nervei^ 
the  early  anatomiste  regarding  both  aa 
mere  divisions  of  one  nerve — the  7fh 
pair;  one  branch,  being  of  apparency 
firmer  texture,  they  called  the  hard 
portion  (the  portio  dura),  while  ite 
opposite  branch,  having  what  seemed  a 
contrary  property,  was  named  portio 
mollis,  or  the  soft  portion. 

They  are  now,  nowever,  regarded  as 
two  (ustinct  nerves,  called  respectively 
the  facial,  or  7th,  and  the  auditory,  or 
the  8th  pair.    See  Nbsvbs. 

POETUS  BILIAEIUS,  OB  the 
GaTB    T0&   TH«  ^iuU«-K^Sk^3HBni^t»CL< 
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necting  the  liver  with  the  common  biliary 
duct. 

.  FOBUS. — ^A  pore;  a  minute  orifice; 
as  the  pores  of  the  skin;  the  exhalents 
or  mouths  of  the  minute  vessels,  which 
carry  from  the  surface  of  the  body  the 
watery  particles  of  the  blood,  in  the 
form  of  sensible  and  insensible  perspira- 
tion. 

.  POSSET. — A  term  once  in  general 
use  for  any  warm,  stimulating,  or  medi- 
cinal beverage,  most  frequently  made 
with  ale,  sugar,  and  spice,  or  with  wine 
and  eggs,  flavoured  with  lemon,  borage, 
mint,  or  rosemary;  or  a  posset  mi^ht 
be  xoade  with  milk  slightly  curdled  with 
old  ale. 

POSTURE,  THE  INFLUENCE  OF, 
ON  THE  BODY.— The  fact  that  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head  is  favoured  by 
the  recumbent  and  retarded  by  the  erect 
posture,  suggests  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
Where  there  is  high  arterial  action,  the 
head  should  be  raised;  where  there  is 
much  debility,  the  body  should  be  placed 
horizontally.  Such  changes  of  posture 
are  often  attended  with  the  best  effects : 
thus,  instances  are    recorded    in  which 

Eain,  intolerable  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
as  been  at  once  removed  by  assuming 
the  erect  position.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  produce  a  sudden  and  strong  effect 
on  the  system  by  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  in  an  erect 
posture,  for  the  heart  soon  loses  the  power 
of  sending  blood  upwards  to  the  brain, 
and  fainting  follows  as  a  consequence. 

POTASS  (popularlv  called  POTASH). 
—  One  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  obtained 
from  the  incineration  or  burning  of  all 
vegetable  substances,  and  so  named 
from  having  been  originally  prepared  in 
large  iron  pots  or  cauldrons.  The  potass, 
when  first  obtained  in  the  state  of  an 
impure  ash  or  salt,  is  called  kali,  or  kelp, 
and  in  that  form  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass,  and  when  boiled  with 
flsh  oil  or  grease,  makes  a  common  soap. 
When  the  first  process  of  purification  has 
been  completed — that  of  burning  it  to  a 
red  heat — it  is  called  pearlash.  Though 
called  an  alkali,  potass  is  in  reality  only 
the  oxide  of  a  metal,  the  base  of  the  salt 
being  a  metal  known  as  potastium,  which, 
being  combined  with  oxygen,  becomes 
the  alkali  potass,  or  potAssa.  The  salts 
of  potass  form  one  of  the  most  useful  set 
of  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  producing 
almost  every  action  on  the  system  which 
the    body   is   capable   of   experiencmg. 


Potass  unites  with  most  of  the  nuDtnl 
and  vegetable  acids,  yielding  valuable 
salts.  The  principal  acids  with  which  it 
unites,  however,  are  carbonic  acid,  sul* 
phuric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
nitric  acid. 

CAKBOirATES. — The  union  of  carbonic 
acid  and  potass  gives  us  three  salts— the 
sub-carbonate,  carbonate,  and  bi-ear* 
bonate.  The  wb-carhonate  of  potaai, 
formerly  called  the  salts  of  wormwood 
and  salts  of  tartar,  is  a  very  corrouTe 
preparation,  and  so  deliquescent,  or  pran» 
to  become  watery,  that  it  cannot  be  ex« 
posed  for  many  minutes  to  the  air  with- 
out becoming  liquid.  It  is  seldom  lued 
as  an  internal  remedy,  except  in  the 
popular  recipe  for  hooping-cough,  in 
which  30  grains  of  salts  of  tartar  and 
15  grains  of  cochineal  are  boiled  in  a 
quartern  of  water,  sweetened  with  sngar, 
and  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespooi^ 
given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  aooordiDg 
to  the  age  of  the  child. 

Carbonate  of  Potass, — This  prepaia* 
tion  is  never  used  intemallv,  upless  in 
its  dried  or  burnt  state,  when,  all  tii6 
water  of  crystallization  having  been 
driven  off,  a  strong  alkaline  crust  is  left* 
which,  when  powdered,  «is  known  as  the 
burnt  carbonate  of  potass,  a  very  umIoI 
article  in  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and 
many  conditions  of  dyspepsia  and  indi* 
gestion.  The  dose,  either  alone  or  oonc 
bined  with  rhubarb  or  Colombo,  is  from 
5  to  10  grains,  and  may  be  either  giTO 
in  a  pill  or  made  into  a  powder. 

Sesqui',  Bi-,  or  Super-carbonate  tf 
Potass.— This  is  the  article  univeraalb 
sold  by  chemists  as  the  carbonate  oi 
potass,  though  chemically  receiving  the 
prefix  of  sesqui-  or  bi-carbonate.  TIm 
first  name,  signifying  one  quantity  and 
a  half,  was  originally  given  to  thu  w^ 
to  show  that  it  contain^  one  and  a  W 
atoms  of  carbonic  acid  instead  of  the  mm 
atom  contained  in  the  simple  carbonate* 
Modern  chemists,  however,  having  dis* 
covered  that  its  true  proportion  was  ftw 
atoms  of  acid  to  one  of  potass,  htye 
named  it  bi-carbonate.  In  all  cases  in 
this  work  where  the  carbonate  of  potay 
is  referred  to,  this  is  the  article  indicated, 
as  the  simple  or  sub-carbonate  of  either 
alkali  is  never  kept  for  medical  purpOB^ 
bv  chemists.  This  preparation  is  ea* 
ployed  medicinally  as  an  antacid,  dia' 
phoretic,  or  a  saline,  in  efferrescing 
draughts  or  mixtures,  the  dose  beiw[ 
from  10  to  20  grains ;  20  grams  of  hi- 
\  caxVmvitA  of  potass  will  require  the  Bsme 
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amount  of  citric  acid  to  neutralize  it,  and 
lo  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 

SmcpHATES. — Compounds  of  sulphuric 
add  and  potass.  Of  these  there  are  hut 
two  preparations  us^  medicinally — the 
Bnlphate  of  potasSy  formerly  callea  kali 
wtriolatum,  and  sal  polychristus,  and 
employed  as  a  purgative  in  doses  of  2 
drachms,  and  as  a  deohstruent  in  repeated 
doaes  of  10  and  16  grains;  it  was,  how- 
0ver,  in  hiliary  affections  that  this  salt 
was  most  esteemed.  See  Poltchbist, 
SaIi.  It  is  now  only  used  as  a  mechanical 
cfarog,  to  separate  and  intimately  combine 
the  opium  and  ipecacuanha  in  the  Dover's 
powder,  where  it  forms  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  hulk. 

Huj^'Su^haU  of  Potass. — ^This  pre- 
paration, being  stronger  in  its  proportion 
of  acid,  is  conse<^uently  more  active  in 
its  (^ration,  and  is  given  as  a  refrigerant 
•ad  cooling  purgative  in  cases  of  hemor- 
thage,  in  combination  with  infusion  of 
tose  leaves  and  sulphuric  acid:  the  dose 
«  from  half  a  draclun  to  2  scruples. 

Tastsates,  or  compounds  of  Tartaric 
Add  and  Potass. — There  are  only  two 
preparations  of  this  name  used  medi- 
ttnally,  the  tartrate  of  potass^  a  cooling 
pm^tive,  said  to  counteract  the  griping 
«f  senna,  when  combined  with  an  infusion 
of  that  drug.  The  adult  dose  is  half  an 
ounce. 

Super-tartrate  of  Potass,  or  Cream 
9f  Tartar, — The  great  insolubility  of  this 
■alt  materially  interferes  with  its  use  as  a 
medicine ;  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  cool- 
ing diaphoretic  drink  in  cases  of  fever. 
See  Dbines. 

Acetate. — This  is  a  compound  of  vine- 
fur  and  potass,  and  under  the  name  of 
meeiate  of  potass  forms  a  very  useful  and 
important  medicine,  being  specially  sor- 
lieeable  in  dropsies  and  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, when  given  in  doses  of  30  grains, 
tfaree  or  four  times  a  day. 

NiTEATE. — This  preparation  is  a  com- 
Wond  of  potass  and  nitric  acid,  and 
Known  as  nitrate  of  potass,  nitre,  or  salt- 
petre.  It  is  used  as  a  diuretic,  diapho- 
letio,  and  astringent ;  the  dose  being  m)m 
S  to  6  g|[^u3B*  See  Saltpetre,  and 
ITiTSE.  There  are  several  other  prepa- 
tationa  of  this  valuable  salt,  such  as  the 
tuiphuret  of  potass,  an  article  containing 
■oiphuretted  hydrogen,  and  used  in  skin 
dieeases  and  scrofulous  enlargements  (see 
IMiPoxychbibt)  ;  theiodide  of  potassium 
or  hydriodide  of  potass  ;  and  the  hydrate 
tfpotoMS,  an  external  application. 

Jul  the  preparationa  of  potass  should 
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be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles,  as 
they  are  prone  to  deliquesce  or  become 
liquid  if  exposed  for  any  time  to  the  air. 

POTASSA  FUSA,  oe  CAUSTIC 
POTASS. — A  preparation  used  by  sur- 
geons to  form  issues,  destroy  the  cutide, 
or  excite  a  new  action  in  a  mseased  part. 

POTASSiE  LIQUOR,  oe  LIQUOE 
OF  POTASS.— A  powerfiil  caustic  solu- 
tion, a  liquid  potass ;  and  sometimes  given 
in  doses  of  three  or  five  drops  in  muk  or 
lime  water  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  some 
affections  of  the  kidney  and  bladder. 

POTATO,  THE.— As  a  dietetic  agent 
the  potato  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
vegetable  products  we  possess,  and  ranks 
only  second  in  importance  as  a  food  to 
the  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 
The  potato,  a  native  of  America,  belongs 
to  the  solanaceous  order  of  plants,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Chemically,  the  potato  contains,  for  its 
proximate  principles,  starch,  sugar,  albu- 
men, gluten,  fat,  gum,  salts,  and  cellu- 
lose; thus  yielding  all  the  elements  of 
heat-forming,  and  most  of  those  of  the 
liesh-forming  foods:  on  the  latter  ac- 
count, a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  po- 
tato is  necessary  to  support  life  in  a  state 
of  working  health  than  is  requisite  when 
either  of  the  three  cereals  is  used  as  an 
aliment.  The  English  labourer,  with  his 
hunch  of  dry  bread  and  fragment  of  hard 
cheese,  or  the  Scotchman  with  his  bowl  of 
thick  porridge,  is  stronger,  better  able  to 

Serform  a  hard  day's  work,  and  can  resist 
isease  better,  than  the  Lrish  workman, 
who  consumes  his  ten  pounds'  weight  of 
potatoes  during  his  term  of  labour. 

The  potato,  though  an  excellent  food, 
an  admirable  adjunct  to  every  dietary,  and 
a  preventative  against  scurvy  at  sea,  is 
yet  an  article  on  which  the  human  body 
cannot  alone  be  support<Hl  for  any  Imgth 
of  time  in  health  or  strength,  even  when 
consumed  in  an  increased  proportion.  A 
hundred  pounds  in  weight  of  potatoes  are 
only  equal  in  sustaining  properties  to 
thirteen  pounds  of  wheat.  The  potato 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  stardi  or 
fecula,  which,  prepared  in  various  ways, 
and  sold  under  different  names,  makes  a 
good  substitute  for  puddings,  custards,  and 
other  farinaceous  foods,  though  far  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  potato  in  its  entirety. 

To  the  corpulent,  or  those  anxious  to 
reduce  their  bulk,  the  potato  is  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  articles  that  can  be 
consumed,  and  as  all  the  starch  not  ex- 
pended in  effecting  animal  heat  ia  laidu^ 
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in  the  intern  as  fat,  it  should  be  strictly 
avoided.    See  Pood. 

POTIONd — Any  liqaid  medicine,  a 
draught,  something  swallowed  at  onoe. 
.  POULTICES.— These  external  aids  to 
the  surgeon  form  a  series  of  most  valuable 
agents,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of 
liMal  disease  and  injuries,  but  as  grateful 
amollients  and  sedatives,  often  of  the 
g^reatest  benefit  and  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient. Poultices  are  of  five  kinds, — the 
simple  warm  emollient,  the  sedative,  the 
stimuliUdng,  the  blistering,  and  tho  cor- 
rective or  antiseptic  poultice. 

Waem  Emollient  Poultices. 

^  The  great  object  desired  in  all  the  poul- 
tices belonging  to  this  class  is  warmth, 
steadily  and  evenly  applied ;  and  as  there 
is  realty  no  virtue  in  any  article  used  for 
ihe  puipose,  that  substance  or  material 
makes  the  heat  poultice  which  will  main- 
tain, for  the  longest  period,  heat  on  the 
part ;  the  sovereign  quality  of  all  these 
poultices  residing  solelv  in  the  warmth 
applied.  Of  all  articles  suited  for  an 
emollient  poultice,  the  spotMio-piUne  is  the 
best.  This  material,  ma^  of  shreds  of 
sponge  and  felt  woven  together  on  a 
ground  of  Indian  rubber,  can  be  procured 
in  pieces  of  any  length  or  size,  and  merely 
requires  its  pile  or  loose  surfeu^  to  be 
soaked  in  hot  water,  squeezed  to  discharge 
the  excess  of  moisture,  and  applied  face 
downward  on  the  part,  the  impervious 
nature  of  the  uppor  surface  preventing  the 
escajie  of  the  heat  by  evaporation.  A  piece 
of  oiled  skin  apphed  over  all  will  still 
further  secure  the  heat.  Evaporation 
may^  be  entirely  prevented  by  previously 
catting  the  pile  away  &om  the  edges  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  when  secured,  the 
india-rubber  coating  shall  overlap  and 
shut  in  the  part  covered. 

BsBAD  AKD  Watbb.— This  kind  of 
poultice  is  too  often  made  in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  all  the  known  laws  of 
ervaporation,  either  by  pouring  hot  water 
on  crumbs  of  bread,  or  on  pieces  of  bread, 
and  then  breaking  them  down  with  a 
spoon  or  a  fork.  The  proper  method  of 
making  such  a  poultice  is  to  cut  a  slice  of 
bread  from  a  loaf  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  remove  all  the  crust  and  hard 
edges  without  cracking  the  crumb,  which, 
with  a  sharp  knife,  should  be  squared  to 
the  size  required.    The  piece  is  next  to  be 

E laced  in  uie  middle  of  a  slip  of  muslin 
lid  in  a  soup  plate,  then  carefully  covered 
with  hot  water,  the  rest  of  the  musUn  laid 
over  the  top,  and  another  plate  placed  | 


over  all  to  keep  in  the  heat  for  the  qMee 
of  two  or  three  minutes,  till  every  part  of 
the  bread  has  become  charged  or  swollen 
by  the  water,  which  is  to  be  poured 
off  by  taking  up  the  two  plates  togethnr, 
when  a  small  amoftnt  of  pressure  will  «z- 
pel  the  excess  of  water  without  breakup 
the  poultice,  which  is  then  to  be  csiefol^ 
lifted  by  the  ends  of  the  muslin  which  m- 
closes  it,  and  laid  on  the  part,  a  pieot  of 
oiled  skin  and  a  bandage  being  added  to 
keep  in  the  heat  and  secure  it  in  its  plaoe. 

Linseed  MejlL. — This  substanoe,  fron 
tho  quantity  of  gum  and  oil  it  contaid^ 
makes  an  excellently  soft  and  agrae* 
able  poultice,  the  former  serving  to  reUin 
the  heat  a  long  time,  and  the  latter  to 
keep  the  surface  soft.  As  much  meal  t» 
is  requisite  is  to  be  put  in  a  basin,  a  hale 
made  in  the  centre  with  a  spoon,  and  is 
much  hot  water  as  may  be  deemed  neoei- 
sary  poured  at  once  into  it ;  the  whole  ii 
then  to  be  quickly  and  carefully  stirred 
till  a  smooth  and  intimately  mixed  mm 
of  the  consistency  of  porridge  is  obtained. 
Should  too  little  water  be  used,  the  mass 
will  be  hard  and  lumpy,  and  cause  maob 
delay  and  trouble  in  the  amalgamatkn  of 
the  water  subsec^uently  added,  whoreae  ^ 
the  quantity  is  nghtly  guessed  at  first,  tin 
poultice  will  be  of  one  uniform  consLstency* 
It  is  then  to  be  spread  about  an  inch  thioc 
on  linen  or  flannel,  its  surface  greased 
with  a  little  lard,  and  laid  on  the  pari 

Floub  and  Oatmeal  Poultices  are 
made  in  the  same  way,  only  they  reqvin 
to  be  more  largely  grreased  than  the  lit* 
seed  meal,  to  prevent  their  sticking  to  the 
skin  when  removed. 

N.B. — In  making  all  these  poultioei 
the  water  should  be  nearly  boiling,  to 
allow  for  the  loss  of  heat  during  the  time 
of  their  preparation,  so  that  when  appUed 
they  may  be  as  warm  as  the  patient  oao 
bear  them  without  inconvenience. 

The  objects  for  which  all  the  abors 
forms  of  poultice  are  employed  ar^  &st> 
to  soften  and  relax  the  cuticle;  secondl^^ 
the  warmth  to  soothe  tho  part  and  aftOR 
ease;  and  thirdly,  by  the  continued  heat  to 
mature  abscesses,  or  what  is  p<^Hihitf 
known  as  drawing  an  abscess  to  a  head, 
heat  having  the  propertv  of  faciliiatioS 
the.chan^  of  the  effused  blood  intopoSy 
when  it  is  desirable  to  effect  thatdttifs* 

Sedatitb  Poxtltices. 

The  object  for  which  poultices •rf;*!^ 
dass  are  chiofly  used  is  to  subdue  pais  ok 
a  local  character,  as  in  sprains,  hitdiffh 

contusions,  or  aeeidents  geimally-  '  ^^ 
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iioM  of  thif  nature  are  luually  made  by 
nqMring  a  strong  decoction  of  camomile 
awers,  or  camomiles  and  poppy-heads, 
od  then  filling  a  small  ba^  with  camo- 
nle  flowers,  and  after  soakmg  it^  in  the 
hot  decoction,  applying  it  to  the  joint  or 
{jst  affiected,  and  repeating  the  applica- 
tioB  as  0oon  it  has  become  cold;  or  a 
tinok  ^oe  of  bread  may  be  enclosed  in  a 
hf,  and  immersed  in  the  same  manner  in 
fte  hot  decoction;  or  crumbs  of  bread, 
Bmeed  meal,  or  oatmeal,  may  be  used  in 
As  same  way,  by  first  making  them 
iBto  a  paste.  The  first  plan,  however,  is 
tlie  simplest  and  the  cleanest  mode  of 
long  this  kind  of  poultice.  Hemlock 
Hid  monkshood  are  auo  occasionally  used 
br  tlie  same  purpose,  the  herbs  being  first 
ioQsd  in  water,  and  the  hot  liquor  ab- 
uibed  by  bread  or  linseed  meal  as  above, 
ind  applied  either  in  a  bag  or  between 
bids  of  linen.  An  opium  poultice  may  be 
inplojed  in  the  same  way,  by  previously 
JHomng  the  solid  opium  in  boiUng  water. 

Stimulaiino  Poulticbs 

>•  employed  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
Uilysu,  lumbago, Vnd  chronic  affections 
f  tfa«  joints,  their  object  being  to  excite 

liealthijer  action  in  the  part,  and,  by  a 
pMiet  of  mild  counter  irritation,  produce 

bineficial  change.  Sometimes  they  are 
sed  to  rouse  a  patient  in  a  case  of 
Kbaigy,  and  draw  the  blood  from  some 
itonal  organ.  Stimulating  poultices  arc 
naUy  made  with  a  mixture  of  mustard 
nd  £k>ur,  in  proportions  according  to  the 
fcjiwnlwting  effect  desired ;  thus,  one  table- 
poonfiil  of  mustard  with  three  of  fiour, 
Used  together  before  being  wetted  with 
ofc  or  cold  water,  or  elso  one  spoonful  of 
itttard  to  two  of  flour,  or  equal  parts, 
^lueh  is  the  strongest  form  in  which  this 
ind  of  poultice  is  used.  Sometimes,  to 
^  to  the  stimulating  properties  of  this 
*oaltioe^  a  strong  infusion  of  horseradish 
i  MBplojed  instead  of  water  for  the  pur- 
*Me  6f  mixing  the  mustard  aind  flour  into 
•  pttte.-  These  poultices  should  be  spread 
n  a  flannel,  and  where  the  skin  is  very 
VMitive,  a  piece  of  thin  muslin  may  be 
QtRDosed  between  the  i>oultice  and  the 
Qlicie.  The  time  that  a  mustard  poultice 
honld  be  retained  must  depend  upon  the 
tnngth  of  the  poultice  itself,  and  the 
tgeei  for  which  it  is  employed ;  from  ten 
0  forty  minutes,  however,  may  be  re- 
?uded  as  the  extreme  points  of  duration. 
«otB  are  occasionally  used  as  stimuls^ 
b^  poultices  to  ulcerating  sur&ces,  but 


Blistbuiitg-  Poulticbs. 

Mustard  is  the  only  article  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  then  the  mustard  is 
used  simply  with  water,  and  without  flour; 
it  should  be  made  thick,  spread  on  flannel, 
have  its  surface  covered  with  flne  muslin, 
and  then  applied  to  the  skin.  Some 
medical  mou  mix  euphorbium  powder 
with  the  mustard,  to  increase  its  blistering 
properties,  but  this  addition  is  seldom 
required.  A  mustard  plaster  generally 
requires  about  fifteen  minutes  to  rise,  and 
should  be  removed  directly  the  vesication 
takes  place;  the  blister  is  then  cut,  and 
dressed  first  with  a  warm  poultice,  and 
lastly  with  violet  powder.    See  Blistes. 

COBBECTITB  POULTICBS. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  class  of 
poultices  is  employed,  is  to  destroy  the 
icetid  odour  of  loul  ulcers,  ill-conditioned 
sores,  and  to  change  the  character  of  the 
granulations,  or  of  the  discharge  which 
exudes  from  them.  The  articles  chiefly 
used  for  this  end  are  yeast,  charcoal, 
chloride  of  lime,  and  alum. 

Ye(X8t  Foultice, — This  may  be  made  in 
several  ways, — first,  by  mixing  one  or  two 
tablespoonfdls  of  yeast  with  the  same 
amount  of  flour,  and  then  adding  enough 
hot  water  to  make  the  whole  into  a  smooth 
paste,  which  is  to  be  spread  on  flannel, 
and  laid  on  the  nicer  or  sore.  Secondly, 
by  mixing  four  tablespoonfuls  of  linseed 
meal  with  two  of  yeast,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  or  enough  to 
make  a  smooth  paste,  to  be  applied  on 
flannel.  Thirdly,  take  a  thick  slice  of 
bread  without  crust,  sofU^n  it  with  boiling 
water,  and  then  cover  the  top  with  firesn 
yeast,  and  apply  the  yeast  side  to  the 
ulcer;  or  the  yeast  may  be  applied  on 
piline,  first  made  warm  and  soft  by  hot 
water. 

Charcoal  Poultieee. — These  are  made 
by  mixing  <Jiarooal  and  flour  and  linseed 
meal,  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  in  a 
basin,  addijtig  lM>t  water,  and  stirring  till 
a  smooth  paste  is  made,  which  is  to  be 
applied,  like  the  otlicrs,  on  flannel. 

Chloride  of  lAme  may  be  made  in  the 
same  wa^,  or  by  mixing  the  meal  with 
the  solntion. 

Alum  BouUioBB  are  only  used  as  an 
astringent  in  certain  chronic  iaflamma- 
tions  of  the  eye.  This  poultice  is  made 
by  mixing  the  white  of  two  or  more  eggi 
with  a  dreohm  of  flnely-powdered  alumt 
put  the  mixture  between  a  fiM  of  mualin, 
and  apply  it  to  the  eye*  ■ 
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Cold  Bread  and  Water  Poultices  are 
sometimes  employed,  and  when  such  are 
necessary,  they  are  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  hot  bread  poultice,  only  substituting 
cold  water;  and  when  cold  astringent 
poultices  are  required,  all  that  is  necessary 
18  to  soak  the  bread  in  a  solution  of  alum, 
and  apply  it  cold  as  often  as  the  poul- 
tice becomes  warm  from  contact  witn  the 
flesh. 

POUND  {Libra)  .—Sixteen  ounces.  The 
word  pound  was  till  lately  used  bjr  medi- 
«ed  men  and  chemists  indiscriminately 
for  solids  or  fluids :  the  imperial  measure, 
by  making  the  pint  twenty  instead  of  six* 
teen  ounces,  has,  however,  interfered  with 
that  practice.    See  Weiqhts  and  Mea- 

SUBES. 

POUPAET*S  LIGAMENT.— Abroad, 
thin  ligament,  covering  the  anterior  opeu' 
ing  in  the  pelvis,  stretching  from  the 
ilium  to  the  pubis,  and  so  named  from 
the  anatomist  who  first  showed  its  im- 
portance and  uses. 

POWDER  (P«?«w).— Powders  are  the 
simplest  and  the  best  form  in  which  medi- 
cines can  be  given,  and  as  regards  children, 
•by  far  the  most  convenient  mode  of  exhi- 
2>ition.  There  are  verr  few  articles  in  the 
Pharmacopceia,  whether  in  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom,  but  are  to 
be  found  in  some  preparation  in  the  form 
of  powder.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom 
to  reduce  the  various  articles  to  powder  by 
pounding  in  iron,  stone,  or  marble  mor- 
tars, and  afterwards  passing  them  through 
brass,  hair,  or  cloth  sieves;  since  the 
general  introduction  of  steam,  however, 
most  of  the  articles  formerly  powdered 
«re  now  ground  jn  mills ;  the  consequence 
is  that  a  much  finer,  a  more  subtle  and 
impalpable  powder  is  obtained. 

Powders  are  called  simple  or  compound: 
of  the  former,  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  scam- 
mony  are  common  examples;  of  the  lat- 
ter,  the  Dover's  powder  and  grey  powder 
are  the  most  familiar  instances, — the  one 
consisting  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and 
sulphate  of  potass;  and  the  other,  of 
mercury  and  chalk.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  in  the  practice  of  physic,  that  the 
farther  the  particles  of  a  drug  are  sepa- 
rated, the  more  powerfully  does  that  drug 
act.  In  this  manner,  by  rubbing  one 
scruple  of  powdered  jalap  with  two  scru- 
ples of  cream  of  twrtar  or  sulphate  of 
potass,  both  of  them  inoperative  in  such 
a  dose,  the  powder,  when  so  mixed  and 
given,  will  act  on  the  bowels  as  power- 
fully as  if  two  scruples  of  plain  jalap  had 
Jbeen  administered.    On  the  same  princi- 


ple, as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  half  ai 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  half  s 
pint  of  water,  will  act  as  effectually  as  an 
ounce  taken  in  a  less  proportion.  YTfaai 
a  number  of  powders  are  ordered  to  be 
mixed  together,  and  then  divided  into 
separate  doses,  care  must  be  taken  tliat 
they  are  intimately  mixed  before  sepaia- 
ting  into  different  pap'iers.  As  a  gemeni 
rule,  powders  should  be  g^ven  in  soms 
thick  or  solid  substance,  such  as  jani^ 
honey,  treacle,  or  moist  sugar,  for  if  mnad 
with  liquids,  the  chances  are  that  one  or 
more  of  the  articles  will  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  be  lost  to  the  patient. 

POWERS  OF  NATURE,  THE,  is 
restoring  the  health  of  the  whole,  or  tlw 
integrity  of  a  part  of  the  body,  are  almott 
imbounded,  and  where  the  oonstitaiaoi 
has  not  been  vitiated  by  a  course  of  im* 
moral  living,  and  there  is  youth  on  tiis 
patient's  side,  nature,  aided  by  rest  and  s 
temperate  diet,  is  capable  of  effecting  tin 
most  remarkable  cures.  It  is,  howerOt 
in  the  case  of  wounds,  fractures,  and  other 
injuries  of  the  body  that  the  powers  of 
nature,  in  effecting  a  cure,  are  the  xoort 
remarkable,  and  may'be  most  confido^y 
depended  upon,  so  enei^etic  is  tins 
power,  and  so  vigorously  is  it  called  iato 
action  on  the  receipt  of  any  hurt,  thatim* 
less  wantonly  intmered  with,  and  igno* 
rantly  thwarted  by  a  vicious  practira^  ia 
almost  all  cases  of  wounds  and  gondiot 
accidents,  the  cure  may  safely  be  left  to 
nature's  own  unaided  resources.  If,  instead 
of  irritating  the  wound  by  Friar's  balsuai 
corrosive  styptics,  or  other  stimnlatisg 
applications,  a  simple  pledget  of  lii^ 
wetted  in  warm  or  cold  water,  is  bid 
upon  the  injury,  and  the  plain  watff 
dressing  contmued,  while  absolute  lertii 
enjoined  on  the  patient,  the  recovery  to 
be  effected  in  a  much  shorter  tiiiie,aiii 
with  far  less  suffering,  than  if  dreaH^ 
in  the  opx>osite  manner.  In  the  10A 
century,  when  gunshot  wounds  "WW 
cauterized  with  lx>iling  oil  and  renns,  to 
counteract  their  supposed  mt^&p^ 
character,  Ambrose  Pai-^,  an  Msataat 
surgeon  in  the  French  army,  being  HB* 
supplied  with  any  seething  oil  todrMSth* 
wounds  of  some  remaining  patients,  ap* 
plied  cold  water  compresses  till  Hbe  turn 
dressings  could  be  procured.  Fall  of  ap* 
prehension  for  the  result,  he  passed  a 
night  of  mental  torture  and  reproach  ftr 
what  he  had  done ;  and,  in  the  monung 
dreaded  to  visit  the  hospital,  lest  he  show 
find  the  men  so  negligently  treated  dead 
or  expiring.    Instead  of  discoveriitf  M 
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pitittite  hot,  feverish,  and  nicked  with  the 

rj  of  their  inflamed  wounds,  he  found 
each  soldier  treated  with  the  cold 
vatar  bad  passed  a  quiet  night,  was  cool, 
dieaful,  and  his  wound  looking  bealthj 
nd  free  from  pain. 

The  fact  was  not  lost  on  the  young 
mgeon,  and  from  that  time  a  more  natu- 
al  mode  of  treatment  was  adopted  with 
Knrd  to  gunshot  wounds,  and  nature 
idMrad  to  cure  herself  as  often  as  possible. 
In  WouHss. 

Ihe  power  of  nature  in  restoring  di- 
viied  jMurta,  and  causing  even  separated 
■unbeiB  to  adhere,  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  rargeons.  Fingers  which  have  been 
cho|^pM  off,  ears  cut  from  the  head,  and 
Mrtums  of  flesh  torn  out,  if  within  half  an 
loir  replaced  in  their  natural  position, 
lid  retained  there  bj  proper  applications, 
Md  the  circulation  through  the  part  en- 
Minged  by  warmth,  will  in  all  cases,  if 
piper  care  has  been  taken,  reunite  and 
■some  once  more  a  portion  of  the  body. 
«hii  fact  has  been  repeatedly  proved  on 
fta  human  body,  and  illustrated  by  nume- 
lB«s  experiments  on  animals.  See  Talis- 
oonur  Opbratioh. 

When  the  powers  of  nature  are  called 
bto  operation,  the  part  should  be  ex- 
4iidad  from  the  air,  simply  and  lightly 
ilWMd,  and  rest  impliciUy  enjoined,  all 
pMiy  and  stimulating  applications 
IV<oided,  and  no  more  pressure  employed 
hm  is  necessary  to  secure  the  retention 
If  tiia  parts. 

FOa. — ^An  exanthenatous  eruption  of 
k  mutolar  character.    See  Small  Pox. 

PItACTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  THE, 
b  divided  into  that  of  the  physician  and 
If  tho  ^;eneral  practitioner.  The  general 
pnetitioner,  sometimes  called  on  apothe- 
lAry,  acts  as  a  surgeon,  physician,  and  as 
la  apothecary  or  compoimder  of  his  own 
pfeaeriptions.  The  physician,  on  the  con- 
ttary,  merely  practises  in  one  department 
of  the  science,  that  of  medicme,  and 
naither  performs  operations,  attends  mid- 
^nitrjf  nor  in  any  way  interferes  manually 
OB  the  profession.  '*  Practice  of  Medicine, ' 
ted  *'i*ractice  of  Surgery,"  are  terms  ap- 
|died  to  scientific  works  meant  for  the  in- 
Mruetion  of  medical  students,  and  as  books 
Of  reference  both  for  the  physician  and 
MDfeon,  when  instruction  or  authority 
on  some  particular  point  is  required. 

PBJECORDIA.— Over  or  before    the 

heart.    A  term  used  by  medical  men  to 

nipresfl  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  the 

khociax  on  the  left  side. 

PRECIPITATE.— Something  thrown 
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down.  A  term  employed  by  chemists  to 
signify  a  salt  which  has  been  separated 
from  the  menstruum,  and  thrown  to  tha 
bottom  of  the  yessel.  The  articles  popu- 
larly known  as  precipitates,  however,  are 
mineral  preparations,  and  differently  pre- 
pared. There  are  two  precipitates  in 
common  use,  the  red  and  tho  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

The  Bbd  Pbecipitatb  is  professionally 
known  as  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
when  powdered,  and  mixed  with  simple 
cerate,  makes  the  unguent  known  as  golden 
ointment,  used  in  cases  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids,  &o.,  and  applied  by 
the  poor,  when  mixed  with  lard,  as  a 
dressing  for  the  heads  of  children,  to 
destroy  the  nits  and  vermin  which  from 
neglect  infest  the  hair.  It  is  also  used 
either  as  a  powder  or  ointment,  to  sup- 
press the  lar^,  watery  granulations  which 
spring  up  m  wounds,  and  which  are 
popu&rly  known  as  **  proud  flesh." 

Whitb  Pbecipitatb  is  the  white 
oxide  of  mercuiy,  and  in  its  properties  re* 
sembles  the  red,  and  may  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

PE£ClPITATION.—Aprocess  inche- 
mistry  when,  at  a  certain  stage,  an  agent 
is  added  to  a  compound  or  a  menstruum, 
by  which  a  new  compound  is  separated, 
and  thrown  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
yessel  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 

PEECOCITY.— A  forced  or  unnatural 
maturity  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind. 
The  annals  of  science  are  mil  of  remark- 
able instances  of  male  and  female  pre- 
cocity :  it  is,  however,  believed  that  the 
premature  development  of  the  mind  and 
mtellectual  faculties  forms  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  instances  of  early  ma- 
turity compared  with  the  development  of 
the  corporeid  and  animal  faculties.  It 
has  been  found  that  precocity  of  the  mind 
is  generally  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  body,  and  like  an  over-forced  flower, 
the  clever  and  intellectual  boy,  if  he 
grows  to  adult  age,  becomes  a  dull  and 
commonplace  man,  even  should  he  not 
lapse  into  idiotcy;  while  the  unnatural 
development  of  animal  passions  is  still 
more  likel;^  to  end  in  fatuity.  Parents,  in 
natural  pnde  of  their  offspring,  too  often 
act  most  injudiciously,  and  where  a  child 
shows  early  talent,  wit,  or  shrewdness,  not 
only  foster,  but  force  and  encourage  it  by 
displaying  their  child's  abilities  on  ail 
occasions,  and  feeding  the  already  too 
active  frame,  instead  of  checking,  or  keep- 
ing, by  prudent  restriction,  the  precocious 
tendency  subdued  and  undes  co&.tBQl,b-^% 
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suspension  of  the  mental,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  education  of  the 
child ;  in  other  words,  by  keeping  back  all 
books  and  study,  and  encouraging  play, 
exercise,  and  open  air  recreations. 

PEEDISPOSING  CAUSE.- The  pre- 
disposing causes  of  all  diseases  arc  heredi- 
tanr  taint,  the  mode  of  life  of  the  patient, 
ana  the  condition  of  the  body  at  tne  time 
of  illness.  The  predisposing  cause,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  the  one  that  precedes 
the  exciting  cause,  which  may  be  cold, 
fatigue,  excessive  heat,  infection,  or  acci- 
cident.    See  Pboximatb  Cause. 

PREDISPOSITION  to  disease  is  that 
state  of  the  system  when,  from  some  cause 
or  series  of  causes,  the  bodv  is  rendered 
susceptible  to  disease;  such  predisposi- 
tion depending  upon  some  vitiated  con- 
dition of  the  body  or  fluids  of  the  body, 
hereditary  taint  or  impurity,  as  in  scro- 
fula, cancer,  gout ;  a  proneness  to  such 
diseases  being  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  often  lying  dormant 
in  one  generation,  and  showing  itself  in 
the  next  on  the  application  of  some  of  the 
many  exciting  causes.  A  person  may  go 
through  life  in  perfect  health,  and  yet 
have  within  him  the  seeds  or  predisposi- 
tion to  a  serious  disease,  never  developed, 
from  the  simple  fact  that  no  exciting  cause 
has  ever  called  it  into  existence. 

PEEGNANCY.— By  this  term  is  un- 
derstood the  development  of  the  ovum  in 
the  uterus,  or  the  time  that  elapses  be- 
tween the  first  impregnation  of  the 
embryo  till  the  full  term  of  its  uterine 
g^tation  or  development,  and  its  expul- 
sion from  that  organ  into  Hie  world  to 
carry  on  a  separate  existence.  The  usual 
period  assigned  to  this  process  of  develop- 
ment is  nine  calendar  months,  forty  weeKs, 
or  280  days.  Few  women,  however,  are 
always  ab'ke  in  this  respect ;  in  some  cases 
the  period  exceeding  that  term,  in  others 
falling  short  of  it.  There  are  only  two 
diseases  that  can  be  mistaken  for  preg* 
nancy,  and  those  only  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  those  of  dropsy  of  the  abdomen 
(ascites)  t  and  ovarian  dropsy ;  from  both 
it  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  the  round  tumour  felt  after  the 
fourth  month  in  pregnancy,  by  the  swell- 
ing being  more  diffuse  in  dropsy,  and  the 
corresponding  emaciation  of  the  body; 
and  by  the  absence  of  the  morning  sick- 
ness, the  general  filling  out  of  the  body, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  breasts  m 
pregnancy,  and  finally  by  the  unchanged 
state  of  the  nipples,  and  the  absence  of 
aU  motion  of  tho  child  in  the  oUiexB. 


The  stethoioope,  however,  will  in  botii 
cases  soon  put  the  Ikct  beyond  dk* 
pute. 

The  indications  or  ngxis  of  pngnsiMj 
are  divided  into  the  general  and  ptrtiea- 
lar,  or  the  constitutional  and  locu.  Hm 
most  important  of  the  general  eigne  tn 
the  cessation  of  the  oatamenia,  the  moao^ 
ing  sicknesses,  commencing  after  the  fifiii 
or  sixth  week,  and  terminating  about  titt 
end  of  the  fourth  month;  heartblI^^ 
flatulence,  and  painful  M^t^tn^/ygi  of  ^ 
abdomen  towards  evening,  demanding  the 
loosening  of  string  and  laces;  an^  ia- 
digestion  and  fastidious  appetite^  izrita* 
binty  of  temper,  longings,  and  fajooM 
desires.  The  partioulmr  or  local  eifat 
are — enlargement  of  the  womb,  presei^ing 
a  round,  firm  appearance,  easily  felt  aboit 
the  pubes  between  the  third  and  fomik 
months;  a  corresponding diatensian of thi 
abdomen;  enlarged  andlmotty  feel  of  thi 
breasts  after  the  tenth  or  twelfth  m^ 
with  an  itching  sensation  felt  in  <ki 
glands ;  the  nipples  at  the  same  time  btN 
come  more  erectile,  and  stand  forwiv^ 
their  pores  being  exdarged  and  the  (sgm 
themselves  tender  and  irritable;  tin 
aureola  or  circle  surrounding  them  be- 
comes darker  and  broader,  whue  tbecousi 
tenance  assumes  for  a  tune  a  oarewaa 
appearance,  the  mouth  and  ^esarscn* 
larged,  the  nostrils  pinched,  and  the  BM 
sharp;  and  lastly,  quickening,  or  the  Ink 
motion  of  the  child  felt  by  the  mothfli 
an  event  that  takes  place  about  thefinrtii 
month. 

The  complaints  or  ailments  of  png^ 
nancy  are — acidity  of  the  stomach,  besrt* 
bum,  flatulence,  and  constipation  of  thi 
bowels  (all  of  these  more  or  less  the  moM 
of  pressure) ;  faintings,  or  slight  attMb 
of  hysteria;  a  varicose  condition  of  thi 
veins  of  the  legs ;  and  piles,  from  prMOt 
on  tlie  abdominal  vessels ;  and  towards  ttl 
end  of  the  pregnancy,  frequent  eranrps  d 
the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  Fron 
the  highly  sensitive  state  of  uie  nerfoM 
system  in  all  women  during  pr^pEum^ 
and  the  remarkably  susceptible  conditiflB 
of  their  minds  and  bodies,  pregnant  womA 
should  avoid  all  exciting  scenes,  apd  U 
carefully  guarded  from,  the  witnessing  (M 
hearing  of  any  object  of  disgust  or  r^id- 
sion.  They  should  at  the  same  time  sroid 
all  risk  of  infection,  for  though  th^  wej 
escape  the  disease  of  which  it  may  oe  tM 
emanation,  the  child  may  be  serumify 
aficcted  by  it  in  the  womb,  and  on  w 
birth  exhioit  all  the  symptoms;— it iitij 
no  meani  an  unusual  circumstanoe  for  sn 
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1m  bom  with  small  pox  fully  de- 
ihs  mother  haring  henelt'  en- 
■ped  the  disease,  to  which  she 
I  been  some  time  previously  ex- 
[er  mind  should  be  kept  occupied 
Wflflible  with  healthy,  pleasurable 
iheezful  but  not  elcitiag  Con- 
or company,  and  her  eye 
sd  with  objecta  of   grace  and 

rt  of  the  pregnant  woman  should 
easy  of  digestion,  and  support- 
at  the  same  time  simple.  She 
ke  as  much  moderate  exercise  as 
{;th  and  condition  will  permit,  and 
d-^especially  in  the  later  period 
■equent  rest  in  the  recumbent 
n  a  sofa;  go  to  bed  early;  to- 
I  end  of  her  time,  take  some  por- 
9r  break£ftst  in  bed ;  and  in  the 
be  careftdnot  torise  too  quickly 
ling  positicm,  or  sickness,  or  in- 
dng  may  ensue:  these  directions 
cuhtrly  kieeessa^  with  delicate 
sensitire  constitutions.  Spong- 
ower  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
iih  vinegar  and  water  will  be 
h  grateful  and  necessary  during 
Lonth,  while  to  prevent  chaiing 
powder  will  prove  an  agent  of 
efit.  See  Womb. 
ATUEE  BIBTH  ob  LA- 
•Affcer  the  seventh  month,  the 
eryeasily  excited  to  put  on  its  ex- 
tion  from  very  trivial  causes,  and 
reason  great  care  should  be  taken 
nale  to  avoid  any  sudden  jar  to 
a,  or  any  strong  emotion  to  the 
he  stepping  from  a  single  step 
*  down  stairs,  the  inconsiderate 
f  young  wives  in  jumping  from  a 
tining  some  heavy  piece  of  fur- 
en  the  turning  ot  a  bed,  will  in 
iiances  bring  on  a  premature 
id  thus  all  the  previous  care  and 
18  thrown  awa^,  and  the  life  of 
at  and  mother  jeopardized  by  a 
0  birth,  for  in  such  cases  there 
itlv  ■  very  serious  hemorrhage. 
fTil  attending  this  kind  of  labour 
f  it  happens  with  a  first  child, 
fc  great  probability  that  such  a 
e  may  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
iregnanc^,  without  any  accident 

lature  birth  is  a  labour  between 
.ib  and  ninth  month,  or  at  any 
ig  th&last  seven  or  eight  weeks  of 
tnoy.  In  cases  of  a  malformation 
)lvis,  or  pelvis  and  spine,  but 
'ly  where  the  inner  margin  of  the 


pelvis  is  nnnaturally  small  or  narrow-^ 
too  confined,  in  fact,  to  permit  the  passt^ 
of  the  foetal  head, — it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  surgeon,  who  has  previously  satisfied 
himselfon  tiiis  point,  to  produce  prema- 
ture labour,  so  that  the  head,  before  be- 
coming fully  developed,  may  pass  tlu^ugh 
the  pelvis,  and,  whether  dead  or  alive,  the 
fostus  be  expelled,  and  the  womb  relieved 
of  its  burden. 

PBEPUOE.— The  loose  integument  in 
males  known  as  the  foreskin.  The  part 
removed  in  cireumcision. 

PEESCEIPTION.— The  paper  which 
the  physician  gives  to  his  patient,  on  winch 
he  has  writtoi  down,  in  aobreviated  Latin, 
the  drugs  which  the  invalid  is  to  take  to 
relieve  his  symptoms  and  eSeet  a  cure  of 
the  disease,  or  at  least  to  commence  that 
desirable  process.  The  practice  of  writing 
prescriptions  in  Latin  has  l<teg  been  ob- 
jected to  as  a  source  of  great  risk  and  dan- 
ger,from  the  misconcei^on  of  the  meaning 
by  the  dispenser,  or  the  half-informed  lads 
and  boys  so  often  left  in  trust  of  their  mas- 
ters' shops,  as  chemists'  assistants  and  ap- 
prentices. Not  only  is  there  considerable 
likdihood  of  &  mistake  occurring  in  re- 
spect o£  the  real  article  meant,  and  the 
(quantity  of  it  ordered,  from  the  contrac- 
tions used  in  almost  every  word,  and  the 
similarity  of  some  of  the  mabols  emploved 
to  indicate  weights  and  measures,  but 
often  more  danger  arises  fi?om  the  slovenly 
and  execrable  writing  in  which  preserip- 
tions  are  indited.  Frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reform  this  system  of 
writing  prescriptions  in  Latin  J  or  at  least, 
if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient  the  nature 
of  the  medicines  prescribed,  that  at  idl 
events  the  directions  should  be  written 
intelligibly.  But  though  the  good  sense 
of  many  physicians  has  prompted  them 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  writing  of 
their  prescriptions,  and  some  few  now 
always  add  the  directions  in  English,  pro- 
fessional prejudice  has  hitherto  resisted 
anvthinguke  a  general  and  satisfcustoiy 
reform  in  the  matt^.    . 

The  great  art  of  prescribing  is  to  employ 
as  few  ingredients  in  one  composition  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  careful 
that  one  drug  shall  not  counteract  the 
operation  of  another,  or  by  chemical  de- 
composition destroy  the  efficacy  of  the 
whole;  a  mistake  of  this  nature  might 
render  what  was  meant  to  be  a  dry  pow- 
der a  wet,  clammy  mass,  or  convert  a  red 
mixture  into  a  green  one.  As  a  specimen 
of  medical  prescriptiona  aad  tJadsix  ««&.- 
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tractions,  we  append  the  two  following 
examples:-— 

£.  Liq.  potasses ^  3  ij« 

Magnes.  calc 5j* 

Liqu.  calcis fl  ^  'nss. 

M.  beiie  simul.  Capiat  aeger  cochleare 
mag.  bis  in  die  ex  poculo  jusculi  bovini. 

(Translated.)    Take  of— 
The  liquor  of  potass  2  fluid  drachms. 
Calcined  magnesia .  1  drachm. 
Lime  water    .    .    .  6|  fluid  ounces. 
Mix  well  together.    Let  the  patient  take 
a  large  spoonful  (table)  twice  a  day  in  a 
cup  of  beef  tea. 

(The  above  is  a  very  useful  antacid 
mixture  in  cases  of  obstinate  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  attended  with  heat  or  sid- 
ing of  the  water.) 
K.  PuIt.  rad.  granati  cort.     .    •    J^. 

Ful.  semin.  santon 3ij« 

3C.,  et  divide  in  chart,  yj.  Signa.  Sumat 
unum  omni  Bemi-hor4  aci  sextum  vicem. 

(Translated.)    Take  of— 
The  powder  of  the  bark 
of  pomegranate  root .    ^  ounce. 
Powder  of  wormwood 
seed    ......    2  drachms. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  papers.  Direct 
or  sign.  Let  him  take  one  (powder) 
every  half  hour  till  the  sixth  succession. 

(A  remedy  for  tapeworm,  to  be  followed 
by  a  purMtive  after  the  last  powder.) 

PBESEBVED  MEATS.— Of  the  value 
of  preserved  meats  to  the  soldier,  emi> 
grant,  or  colonist,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak  in  too  enthusiastic  a  style.  As  a 
warder  off  of  scurvy  on  long  voyages,  as 
a  tonic  to  a  system  become  relaxed  by  in* 
action  and  a  long  continuance  on  one 
kind  of  dietary,  and  as  a  positive  luxury 
to  the  invalid,  preserved  provisions  are  of 
immense  importance. 

Preserved  foods  are  prepared  in  two 
wayi^  one  by  dessiccation  after  partial 
cooking,  or  drying  up  all  the  juices  in  the 
articles,  and  then,  by  the  process  of  com- 
pression, forcing  them  into  the  smallest 
possible  space.  Li  such  a  condition  as 
this,  all  the  juices,  the  cause  of  fermenta- 
tion and  decay  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
article,  having  been  removed  by  pressure, 
they  will  keep  for  almost  any  time;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  throw  a  small  portion — 
an  inch  or  two,  perhaps — of  the  dried 
cake  into  a  sufficiency  of  water,  to  obtain, 
after  a  few  minutes'  boiling,  a  meal  of  hot 
soup,  containing  the  usual  vegetables,  to 
which  any  amount  of  preserved  meat  may 
be  added,  so  as  to  insure  a  hot,  grateful, 
and  abundant  repast  of  fresh  provisions 
m  the  space  o£  a  lew  minutea.    bo  closely 


are  the  preserved  vegetables  ec 
and  so  admirably  is  the  mixtura 
combined,  that  the  yegetaUe  i 
an  army  may  be  carried  is 
hand. 

The  preserved  animal  mesii 
pared  the  same  way.  The  k 
meat  being  selected  is  fint 
cooked,  then  compressed,  d 
lastly,  grated  into  a  rough  pow( 
packed  in  canisters  and  exdi 
the  air,  veill  keep  for  many  ye 
article,  when  made  with  beef 
pemmicant  and  is,  to  traveUeri) 
and  emigrants,  an  invaluable  pi 
and  can  either  be  added  to  t 
vegetables,  or  infused  in  boiliii{ 
a  short  time,  when  it  yields 
excellent  beef-tea ;  while  in  da 
ations,  where  neither  fire  nor  n 
boil  water  can  be  procured,  a 
f uls  of  thepemmican,  sprinkled  o 
buttered  biscuit,  or  eaten  like  d 
late,  will  not  only  afford  an  exi 
a  highly  nutritious  meal.  So 
the  concentrated  strengthofjMM 
be  formed  when  it  is  vtated  t 
pound  canister  contains  the  ni 
sixteen  pounds  of  fresh  beef, 
teaspoonfuls,  or  one  ounce,  be 
lent  to  a  pound  of  solid  m 
provisions  are  also  prepared,' 
and  roasted,  containing  all  1 
juices  and  moisture ;  and  tem] 
of  stewed  and  roasted  game,  f 
oiber  items  of  animsl  luxui 
partaken  of  years  after  they 
cooked,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
ness  and  flavour  peculiar  to  et 

These  kind  of  dainties  are  p 
enclosing  the  cooked  articles 
isters,  from  which  all  air  hi 
hausted,  and  then,  by  solderiz 
lid,  hermetically  sealing  the 
the  vessel  from  all  access  witi 
sphere  till  opened,  when  the 
found  as  fresh  asif  justcookei 
merely  requires  the  applicatio 
prepare  a  dish  as  perfect  in  all 
if  for  the  first  time  cooked  f 
this  admirable  process  of  1 
sealing,  cooked  potatoes,  milk 
all  kinds  of  usaul  but  other 
able  articles  can  be  procured 
which,  where  young  childre 
cemed,  and  on  a  long  yoyt 
articles  of  the  utmost  import 
incalculable  assistance  to  the 

The  meat  biscuit,  or  amm 
cuit,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  m 
forms  in  which  prepared  & 
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This  biscuit,  made  in  the  usual 
f  fine  flour,  pemmican,  or  some 
1  animal  fibre,  or  concentrated 
intimately  mixed  together,  is 
it  into  circular  cakes,  and  baked 
ts.  With  a  few  of  these  con- 
d  portable  articles  in  his  knap- 
tin  can  that  will  do  for  drinking- 
stucepan,  an  explorer  may  trust 
'  weeks  in  the  scrub  or  moun- 
QO  fear  of  hunger  or  starvation, 
rtion  of  meat  m  each  biscuit  is 
td  that  each  one  is  equivalent 
mds  of  animal  food.  Half  a 
3aten  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
ifficient  aliment  for'  a  strong 
;wentj-four  hours,  while,  if  he 
fer  a  rich  soup,  a  little  water 
lis  can,  to  which  a  few  fra^- 
lis  biscuit  are  added,  will,  m 
3ur,  supply  it  to  him.  The 
itage  of  the  pemmican  and  am- 
)iscuit  over  all  other  kinds  of 
neats  is,  that  the  first  may  be 
le  in  a  tin  box,  like  chocolate, 
ter  in  the  pocket  or  knapsack, 
ur  of  injury  from  exposure  to 
cair. 

THE  is  both  a  curative  agent 
J  of  injury  and  disease.  When 
long  continued  in  one  particu- 
t  is  certain  to  beget  callosity, 
ir  abrasion.  The  corns  and 
the  feet  and  toes  are  examples 
from  tight  shoes.  The  fatty 
10  often  occurring  on  the 
neck,  or  back,  result  from 
eights  on  those  parts ;  and  the 
iticle  and  sloughing  cellular 
bed-sores  proceeds  from  the 
the  bodj  on  the  bed  continued 
weeks  in  one  position.  The 
■  tight  lacing  in  delicate  and 
nales  predisposed  to  scrofula  is 
le  cause  of  consumption.  The 
the  womb,  or  the  contents  of 
on  the  great  venous  trunks  of 
or  upwfu^s  and  backwards  on 
h  and  bowels,  is  the  cause  of 
instance,  and  of  the  heartburn, 
ftnd  constipation  which  accom- 
lancy  in  the  other. 
rative  agent,  pressure,  when 
fbr  a  certain  time  on  a  chronic 
swelling,  especially  if  accom- 
L  friction,  acts  as  a  stimulant, 
9  adjacent  absorbents  to  take 
wd  matter.  Pressure  applied 
Qg  vessel,  by  checking  the  cir- 
uie  point  compress^,  causes 
(m  01  a  clot,  and  the  cessation 


of  the  bleeding.  Pressure,  also,  is  princi- 
pally employed  in  rickets,  diseases  of  the 
spine,  and  other  malformations,  as  well  as 
in  the  cure  of  prolapsus^ 

PBICK8  WITH  THOBNS, 
NEEDLES,  NAILS,  ETC.— Whatever 
may  have  been  the  articles  which  have 
passed  into  the  flesh,  pricks  are  always 
extremely  painful,  the  amount  of  pam 
caused  often  having  no  proportion  with 
the  insignificance  of  the  article  causing 
the  hurt.  This  arises  from  pricks  being 
punctures ;  and  all  punctured  wounds  or 
stabs  are  more  painful  and  serious  than 
incised  wounds  or  cuts.  If  the  prick  is 
caused  by  a  needle,  thorn,  or  spicula  of  a 
leaf,  which  is  broken  in  the  flesh,  the  cuticle 
above  the  spot  should  be  divided  with  the 
point  of  a  lancet,  and  then  pressure  made 
below  with  the  fingers  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  which  the  article  has  pene- 
trated, so  as  to  force  it  upwards,  when  it 
may  be  caught  by  a  pair  of  tweezers,  or 
the  point  of  the  lancet,  and  so  extracted. 
When,  however,  it  is  too  deep  to  be  so 
removed,  the  part  is  to  be  poulticed  with 
hot  bread  and  water,  repeatedly  changed, 
and  if  the  place  is  very  painful,  a  Dover's 
powder  should  be  taken  at  bedtime.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
cuticle  entirely  before  the  poultice  can 
eflect  the  removal  of  the  article,  but  in 
general,  the  scarifying  of  the  skin  above 
the  prick,  and  a  few  poultices,  will  extract 
the  irritating  object.  When  the  wound 
has  been  caiued  hj  a  dirty  or  rusty  body, 
the  frequent  poulticing  is  even  much  more 
necessary.  Sometimes  suppuration  follows 
such  a  wound ;  in  which  case  the  suppu- 
ration must  be  encouraged  till  aU  impu- 
rities have  been  thrown  off,  and  the 
puncture  then  healed  in  the  usual  way. 

PEIALE  VUE.— The  primary,  first,  or 
chief  passages  or  ways.  A  term  used  by  the 
old  anatomists  to  signify  that  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  from  the  pyloric  out- 
let of  the  stomach  to  the  caput  ccecum  coU, 
or  blind  head  of  the  colon,  and  embracing 
the  duodenum,  ilium,  and  jejunum,  or  the 
small  intestines;  the  rest  of  the  canal, 
from  thence  to  the  anus,  being  understood 
as  the  secunda  via,  or  second  ways.  The 
latter  term,  however,  is  quite  exploded, 
and  physicians  and  medical  men  use  the 
term  prima  via  to  signify  the  whole 
alimentary  tube,  and  when  directions  are 
given  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  prima 
via,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
as  well  as  the  bowels  is  implied. 

PBOBANG. — An  instrument  used  to 
remove  obstructions  from  the  (^«t.    A. 
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probang  is  a  thin  length  of  whalebone, 
with  an  oblong  or  dremar  pad  of  sponge 
Rocurely  attached  to  its  thinnest  extremit  j. 
Being  extremely,  supple,  it  easily  adapts 
itself  to  the  curvmg  line  of  the  mouth  and 
gullet.  If  the  obstaruction  in  the  throat 
18  large,  the  sponge  may  bo  expanded  by 
moistening  it  before  using  the  instrument. 
Sometimes  the  probang  is  used  as  a  mc^ 
to  cleanse  the  fauces  and  pharynx  in 
chronic  affections  of  those  parts,  in  which 
case  the  sponge  extremity  is  moistened 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  stimu- 
lating application. 

The  use  of  the  probang  in  cases  of  suf- 
focation from  the  lodgment  of  pieces  of 
meat,  potato,  or  other  vegetable,  is  so 
self-eyident  as  hardly  to  need  explanation. 
The  head  of  the  person  should  be  bent 
back  over  a  chair,  and  the  probang  pushed 
along  the  roof  of  the  mouth  till  its  sponge 
reaches  the  back  of  the  phaiynx,  when  it 
must  be  made  to  enter  the  oesophagus,  or 
gullet,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  ob- 
struction is  almost  always  lodged,  when  a 
slight  pressure  will  send  it  past  the  con- 
striction. 


THB  PBOBAirO. 

^  PHOBE.— An  instrument,  generally  of 
silver,  made  like  a  large  bodkin,  and  used 
by  surgeons  to  test  the  depth  and  direc- 
tion of  a  wound.  Being  made  of  silver 
wire,  probes  are  easily  bent  into  any 
shape,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
wound.  Bayonet  and  sword  wounds 
being  generally  large  as  well  as  deep,  the 
finger  often  becomes  the  best  and  most 
accurate  of  all  probes,  especially  when 
there  is  fear  of  a  fracture  or  a^p&ntet  of 
the  bone.  In  probing  gunshot  wounds, 
to  £nd  the  course  anid  situation  of  the 


ball,  the  probe  is  of  mat  use^  its  xomidMI 
point  coming  on  we  hard,  unyieldii^ 
metal,  and  indicating  exactly  where  it » 
situated.  Probes  are  sometimes  mads  si 
steel,  with  a  groove  in  the  side  fer  Aft 
point  of  the  knife  to  run  in;  but  suh 
implemente  are  usually  called  Sonn^ 
which  see. 

PBOC£SS.— A  name  given  by  ansifti 
mists  to  any  sharp,  blunt,  irregohiv  m 
flat  projection  from  a  bone,  or  any  aBoot/k 
and  peculiar  surface  appertaining  ta  9 
bone.  The  best  and  most  familiar  Oi 
amples  of  a  process  are  the  angular  pM* 

1'ections  from  the  spinal  ooluxzui,  each ' 
laving  two  or  three,  the  spinous, 
verse,  oblique,  and  articulating  pro 
The  bones  which  have  the  greatest 
ber  of  processes  are  the  ethnoid,  sphenoid 
and  temporal.  Processes  in  general  sOT 
the  purpose  of  affording  attachmoDft.  ti 
strong  muscles. 

PROCIDENTIA  UTEEI,  o«  jP. 
ANI.—A  fklling  out  of  the  womb  <»  4b 
bowel,  contradistinguished  from  a  ff^ 
lapsus  of  either  part,  which  is  a  insn 
giving  way,  or  failing  down^    See  P^ 

LAPSUS. 

PBOGNOSIS.— A  piognostie,  a  Iqn* 
shadowine  or  foretelling  aa  evraL  A 
term  used  in  medicine  to  explain  tiis  fft 
or  svstem  b;|r  which  the  physidML  il 
enabled,  at  difficult  stages  of  a  disss^ 
to  predict  a  favourable  or  unfavomahto 
termination  to  the  case.  A  prognosiiii 
capability  of  prognosticating  the  end  of  a 
disease  m>m  a  dose  attention  to  tki 
patient's  symptoms  and  conditian,  si  • 
dia^osis  is  the  art  whereby  be  is  sfelsll 
distmguish  one  malady  frpm  anotiier..   • 

PROLAPSUS.— A  falling  down  «f  si^ 
part  of  the  body,,  though  the  tern  * 
chiefly  confined  to  the  womb  u^^ 
extremity  of  the  bowel^^the  tenunri 
portion  of  the  rectum.  Some  suifHii 
use  the  terms  prolapaus  and  proeiditfit 
as  synonymous  words,  but  Uiis  is  a  ff^ 
mistake,  particularly  as  r^^ards  the  utM 
the  latter  heme  a  worse  and  mon  eo* 
plete  form  of  uie  first  accident^  tiMs  4* 
beinj;  a  falling  doum,  and  the  o(bf^ 
procidentia — a  falling  out^  or  protnsMfl^ 

PROLAPSUS  Am  is  a  veiy  egmiS« 
misfortune  with  sickly  :  or  soroMilJ 
children,  and  especially  -those  tMm 
with  wormit  Suoa  a  •  disease  is  nl^ 
indicative  of  great  physical  xelaxaticai  A^ 
any  organic  disease ;  the  )>owel  in  fkSm 
dren  so  affected,  on  the  abghtest  li^ 
tears,  or  excitement,  jCsUing  dowDf  hw 
I  ing  up  the  anus,  or  protfiidVog  berfoA^* 
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Bii  it  patticularly  the  case  on  every  at- 

taifit  to  empty  the  bladder  or  bowels, 

fcMwaitating  the  iiutant  reduction  of  the 

nojaolad  pturt  before  the  bowels  can  per- 

taa  their  natural  operation.    Indepen- 

inrt  of  general  debiutgr  u  .the  cause  of 

flat  oomplaint^-  it  is  often  encouraged,  if 

■oft  ftshudly  produced,  by  a  rery  repre- 

bUa  practice  of  some  parents  and 

irao  place  the  child  on  its  chair, 

putting  toys  before  it,  allow  it  to 

u  aometimes  for  hours  in  that  state, 

tlMjf  pursue  their  household  duties. 

povtKm.  of  bowel  that  usually  falls 

Q  is  about  two  inches  of  the  rectum, 

vUdb,  if  it  gets  compressed  between  the 

ifUaoter  muscle,  may  lead  to  serious  con- 

W^miikiw.    The -mode  of  procedure  when 

At  bowel  IB  either  in  the  anus  or  beyond 

%M  to  laj  the  child  across  the  knocs  on 

■  fiuse^  oil  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 

li|^  hand,  and,  while  parting  the  but- 

iotts  irith  the  left,  gently  compress  and 

fact  upwards  the  protruded  bowel;   a 

MB|ae88  of  several  pieces  of  lint  is  then 

Id  be  applied  to  the  anus,  and,  with  an 

faflmt,  a  napkin  fastened  tightly  in  the 

md  manner,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and 

Ai  flhild  placed  on  ite  side  in  the  cradle. 

Vlien  the  child  is  older,  and  runs  about, 

t- Wit  must  be  made,  to  pass  round  the 

hum  and  fasten  in  fh)nt;  two  pieces  of 

^fB,  about  two  inches  apart,  are  to  be 

■vn  to  the  back  of  the  belt,  and,  where 

ttijy  pass  under  the  le^,  attached  to  an 

•VU  pad,  in  which  a  piece  of  thick  pro- 

JMting  cork  has  been  enclosed;   the  re- 

>Bmiig  lengths  of  the  two  tapes  are  then 

fc  be  brought  upwards  and  fastened  to 

At  fnmt  of  the  belt.    Children  of  such 

^  Mge  should  be  given  as  much  rest  as 

ffim&le,  and  placed  on   their    side    or 

Moiiiadi  in  bed;  at  the  same  time,  the 

J^mgth  of  the  patient  must  be  supported 

7  tooies  and  steel  wine.    See  Wobms. 

Adnhi  -vdio  are  much  troubled  with 
Am  ar»  aometimes  subject  to  this  dis- 
VHnng  complaint;  in  their  case,  as  with 
Ibildven,  the  bowels  must  be  kept  loose, 
lad  the  body  strengthened  by  chaiybcatcs 
^  "buA,  the  same  kind  of  bondage  being 
ittuployed  to  prevent  the  protrusion.  It 
i  Hosietimefl  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
loffd,  to  make  it  retract  and  keep  in  its 
llaoe.  by  applying  strong  astrmgents, 
ivt  ihii  can  only  be  done  by  a  surgeon. 

ESEfcOLAPSUS  ijrD  PEOOIJDEN- 
eUL  UTEEI.— A  falling  daum  and  a 
■lliiqf  outol  the  neck,  and  sometimes  of 
1m  body,  of  the  uterus, — an  accident  to 
Hueh  women  of  a  debilitated  constitution, 


who  have  sufiiered  much  and  had  many 
children  in  quick  succession,  are  the  moat 
liable.    See  Womb,  Dissases  ov, 

PEON ATOE.— The  name  of  a  set  of 
two  muscles  of  the  arm,  whose  function  is 
to  rotate  the  hand  inwards  and  down- 
wards, so  that  the  palm  is  downward 
and  the  back  upward;  one  rises  from  the 
huniertu,  the  other  from  the  ulna,  both 
being  inserted  in  the  radius  j  they  are 
named,  after  their  shape,  the  round  and 
the  square,  or  the  pronator  teres  and  the 
pronator  quadratus.  The  antagonist 
muscles  of  these  are  the  supinators. 

PEOJSE.— To  lie  on  the'face. 

PEOOF  SPIEIT.— A  term  used  by 
druggists  for  the  spirit  employed  in 
pharmacy  in  the  manufacture  of  most  of 
the  tinctures ;  and  though  grain  whiskey 
at  proof  strength,  from  betag  free  from 
the  flavour  peculiar  to  malt  whiskey,  is 
often  used  for  the  purpose,  equal  parts  of 
alcohol,  at  68°  or  60°,  and  water,  is  the 
mixture  most  frequently  employed  for 
the  purposes  for  which  proof  spirits  are 
required. 

PEOPHYLACTIC  SYSTEM.  —  A 
branch  of  medical  practice  which  treats  of 
those  medicines  and  agents  which  prevent 
or  preserve  from  disease,  and  though  once 
considered  a  necessary  portion  of  medical 
education,  it  is  now,  unfortunately,  less 
studied  or  less  practised  than  its  im- 
portance and  value  entitle  it  to  be. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
prophyliuQtic  agents  are  cleanliness,  the 
bato,  flesh-brush,  exercise,  diet,  regularity 
in  meals,  hours  of  repose,  and  occupation, 
and  a  reciprocitv  in  the  relaxation  or  toil 
of  mind  and  body.  As  the  modem  physi- 
cian's duty  is  rather  to  cure  disease  than 
to  ward  it  off,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising 
that  he  should  comparatively  ignore  the 
prophylactic  ^stem  as  less  thankful  and 
remunerative  than  that  of  the  practice  of 
physic. 

PEOSTEATE  GLAND.— The  name  of 
a  gland  situated  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  in  men,  and  the  veHcula 
seminales.  The  gland  itself  ia  about  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  is  traversed  by  the 
urethra,  and  is  often  enlarged  in  youth 
and  middle  ago  by  scrofulous  disease,  but 
is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  in 
men  advanced  in  life.  In  a  healthy  state 
of  the  body,  this  gland  seems  to  bo 
almost  insensible  and  passive;  hence  its 
proneness  to  chronic  mischief  rather  than 
acute,  when  any  disease  ov^akes  it.  A 
swelling  of  this  gland  may  depend  either 
upon   a  conmic^   inWoatL   of  the 
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organ,  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  the 
deposition  of  calculi  in  its  substance — 
chieflj  composed  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime, — a  varicose  enlargement  of  theveins, 
or  a  chronic  inflammation,  degenerating 
into  a  scirrhous  induration  of  the  gland. 
Though  occasionally  liable  to  acute  or 
phlegpnonous  inflammaticm,  the  prostrate, 
from  the  reason  advanced,  is  far  more 
prone  to  chronic  than  acute  disease.  The 
most  frequent  disease  encountered  here  bj 
the  surgeon  is  scirrhous  enlargement,  a 
condition  that  requires  leeches  to  the  part, 
cold  applications,  and  the  internal  use  of 
iodide  of  potassium. 

The  retention  of  urine,  ivhich  is  the 
most  distressing  symptom  of  disease  of  the 
prostrate,  is  caused  bj  the  distended  gland 
pressing  above  and  on  all  sides  of  the  tube 
of  the  urethra,  as  it  passes  directly 
through  the  gland.  We  have  given  a  cut 
illustrating  the  under  part  of  the  bladder, 
showing  the  important  organs  lying  con- 
tiguous to  the  prostrate  gland,  and  their 
relative  situations,  under  Bladder,  which 
see. 

PEOTEIN.  — A  chemical  substance 
discovered  by  Mulder;  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  "  I  stand  first," 
and  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  three  chief 
animal  proximate  principles,  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine ;  but  as  many  vegeta- 
bles yield  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
principles,  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is 
found  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowish,  brittle  mass,  insoluble  in  both 
water  and  alcohol.  The  constituents  are 
—carbon,  36 ;  hydrogen,  27 ;  nitrogen,  5 ; 
and  oxygen,  12  atoms  or  parts.  The  most 
interesting  fact  connected  with  this 
substance  is  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  life,  animal  and  vegetable. 

PEOTKACTOE.— The  name  of  a  sur- 
gical instrument  used  to  draw  foreign 
bodies  from  wounds. 

PEOTEUDING  BOWEL.— See  Pec- 
lapsus  An  I. 

PEOTEUSION.— Any  part  forced  out 
of  its  natural  position.  Many  parts  of 
the  body  are  liable  to  what  is  called  a 
protrusion,  or  displacement;  in  some 
instances  the  accidents  of  this  nature  are 
called  ruptures,  in  others  a  Prolapsus, 
which  see. 

PEOUD  FLESH.— A  popular  name 
given  to  those  watery  granulations  which 
spring  up  suddenly  in  cicatrizing  wounds, 
or  granulating  surfaces,  giving  the  ulcer 
or  wound  an  uneven,  weak,  and  florid 
Appearance.     These    excessive  granula- 


tions, as  sur^feons  call  them,   are  te^ 
flabby  elevations  that  spring  up,  sonib 
times  roimd  the  edge  of  tiie  ukoHferi 
surface,  or  in  its  centre,  in  drcumscriM 
patches,  or  separate  cones  or  devaticm^ 
and  are  indicative  of  a  rapid  but  wtA 
action  in  the  part;  they  are  in  themsdvBi  : 
perfectly  harmless^  though,  according  to  j 
popular  belief,  their  presence  is  legarari  I 
as  indicative  of  serious  mischief,  if  not  of  J 
danger.    A  lotion  of  sulphate  of  bds,»  I 
bluestone,  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  1 1 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  if  appfied  <■ 
fint  once  or  twice,  will  genenuij  redM 
such  exuberant  growths,  at  the  same  tms 
that  it  stimulate  the  vessels  of  the  ^ 
to   a   more   equal   and    steady  sobooi 
Should  the  lotions  above  not  answer  tki 
purpose,  a  small  quantity  of  burnt  aim 
may  be  scattered  over  the  mnulatkai^ 
or  a  thin  spreading  of  the  rM  predpitili 
ointment,  or  a  drachm  of  citron  oiataiai 
(ointment  of  the  nitrate   of  mercurri^ 
with  3  drachms  of  red  precipitate,  mayH 
mixed  and  applied  in  the  same  way;  M 
ointments  should  be  avoided  to  woosfe 
as  much  as  possible,    and   lotions,  M 
stronger    than     the     above,    used  ii^ 
stead.    When  the  system  is  weak,  and  tiit 
diseased  surface  large,  wine  and  tonkl 
should  be  given  to  the  patioit,  andii 
extreme  cases  caustic  is  to  be  used,  M 
this  is  only  when  the  granulations  beeooi 
of  a  fungoid  character. 

PEOXIMATE  CAUSE.— A  term  Mid 
by  physicians  in  a  double  sense.  Whs 
a  disease  attacks  an  organ,  and  is  namtd 
after  the  organ  affectea  and  the  nature  tf 
the  change  the  part  is  undergoing,  * 
when  inflammation  invades  thebagwtti 
heart  or  the  stomach  {periearditit  aid 
gastritis)  f  the  proximate  cause  ii  ^ 
disease  itself;  but  if,  on  the  other  liaii^ 
the  name  only  expresses  a  set  <^  sjnf* 
toms,  as  dyspnoea,  phthisis,  &c.,  then  tM 
proximate  cause  si^ifies  th»  immediiii 
cause  that  gives  nse  to  all  the  presoii 
symptoms.  The  causes  most  genen^ 
relied  on  by  medical  men  are  the  pi^ 
disposing  and  exciting ;  the  word  pron* 
mate  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imnwditf* 
or  exciting  cause; 

PEUNELLA,  SAL.— A  purified  sill* 
petre,  run  into  bullet  moulds,  and  used  ftf 
colds  and  sore  throats.  . 

PEUNES.— It  is  only  in  a  driedWi 
that  prunes  are  used  for  medicinal  jMff* 
poses.  The  Prunua  domeatiea  is  s  eoa 
laxative,  and  when  stewed  forashorttfflt 
makes  a  very  agreeable  and  useful  arCiw 
for   the   invalid,   in   cases   of  fever  (f 
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kiunmatory  action.  WHen  eaten  warm, 
inred  prunes  act  more  rapidly  and  eflect- 
hdj  than  when  taken  cold.  Prunes  also 
Wtn  *  good  addition  to  the  infusion  of 
■nay  especiallj  when  intended  for 
dyUren,  as  they  not  only  sweeten  the 
■iwon,  but  add  to  its  efficacy. 

PBUfilGO.— A  very  troublesome 
rfbotkni  of  the  skin,  of  what  is  called  a 
Ifolous  character,  appearing  first  in  a 
Mt  of  pimples,  and  terminating  in  a 
■l^  scurf.  The  disease,  as  its  name 
faliaites,  is  characterized  by  severe 
U^iff.  Sec  Skin,  Diseases  of. 
.  PBUHITUS.— Any  scaly  disease  of  the 
Idk  attended  with  excessiye  itching. 

PBUSSIC  AC  ID.  — Professionally 
■ovn  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  called 
naie  acid  from  beineran  important  in- 
ndient  in  the  article  known  as  Prussian 
he.  This  is  a  colourless  liquid  acid, 
km  water,  but  having  a  powerful  pungent 
lour  resembling  bitter  almonds. 

Medical  Pbopebties  akd  Uses. — 
Ijdiocyanic  acid  is  prepared  by  acting 
ft  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  with 
d^uric  acid,  and  chemically  consists  of 
ftBOgen.  and  hydrogen,  or  in  elements  as 
hill  t^-2  atoms  of  carbon,  12 :  1  atom  of 
iftnUn,  14;  and  1  atom  of  hydrogen, 
s=  27.  Medical  men  often  make  the 
acid  they  use  by  dissolving  22 
of  cyanuret  of  potassium  in  6 
BMhms  of  distilled  water,  and  3  drachms 
(  spirits  of  wine,  placed  in  a  phial, 
■d  then  adding  40  grains  of  tartaric  acid. 
k.  ehemical  action  takes  place,  in  which 
lia  water  is  decomposed  by  the  cyanuret, 
"Udi  unites  with  the  hyd(rogen  irom  the 
*ltor,  and  then  becomes  prussic  acid, 
^sle  the  oxygen  from  the  water  passes 
» the  potassium,  forming  potassa,  which 
I  iminediately  acted  upon  by  the  tartaric 
iid,  and  converted  into  super-tartrate 
f  potass  (cream  of  tartar),  which,  being 
latrly  insoluble,  is  precipitated  in  a 
vnraer  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  the 
Wo  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid  floating 
bove  uke  water. 

fiydiocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
tmrerful  sedatives  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
Hd  acts  on  the  system  both  as  an  anti- 
(aimodic  and  a  sedative.  It  is  given  with 
lifDefit  in  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus*  dance, 
■tfinHj  hooping  cough,  water  brash,  sea- 
ilfafeu,  dys{>epsia,  and  in  the  early  stages 
4  consumption,  especially  during  the 
>ltimiiiiice  of  the  persistent  cough.  In 
IHHudmess,  and  the  nausea  and  sickness 
if  a  biliary  attack,  prussic  acid  will  be 
band  moot  serviceable.  The  dose  of  the 
667 


diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia  is  from  2  to  7  drops  for  an  adult ; 
to  children  it  should  never  be  given  but 
by  a  medical  man,  or  by  his  advice.  The 
pest  form  of  taking  this  acid  is  in  mint 
or  camphor  water.  As  a  lotion,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  acts  as  a  most  beneficial  agent 
in  cutaneous  eruptions,  allaving  almost 
immediately  the  itching  which  is  often 
so  intolerable  a  symptom  of  cutaneous 
diseases.  A  useful  form  of  employing 
hydrocyanic  acid  in  asthma  and  cough,  is 
to  mix  1  drachm  of  the  medicinal  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  10  ounces  of  simple 
syrup,  the  dose  being  a  teaspoonful  twice 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Prussic  acid  acts  directly  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  or  bram  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  when  taken  in  excess  destroys 
life  by  suspending  all  nervous  power. 
After  death  the  eyes  are  open  and  sparkling, 
and  the  limbs  flaccid.  For  antidotes  and 
treatment,  see  Poisons.  The  best  im- 
mediate remedies  are  ammonia,  brandy, 
and  cold  water  dashed  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders. 

PSEUDO.--False,  deceitful,  bastard. 
A  name  sometimes  applied  to  diseases  of 
a  spurious  character. 

PSEUDO-ELIPSIS.— A  false  or  de- 
fective vision,  the  person  believing  he  sees 
objects  that  either  do  not  exist,  or  which 
are  contrary  to  the  truth. 

PSEUDO-MEDICUS.— A  false  pre- 
tender to  the  healing  art, — an  empiric. 

PSEUDO-SYPHILIS.— A  disease  re- 
sembling syphilis,  but  troe  from  any 
taint  of  that  disorder. 

PSOAS  ABSCESS.— One  of  the  most 
extensive  and  severe  forms  of  abscess  to 
which  the  body  is  liable,  and  sometimes 
called  lumbar  abscess.  Psoas  abscess  is 
remotely  a  consequence  of  a  scrofulous 
habit  of  body,  and  is  immediately  the 
result  of  some  disease  in  one  or  other  of 
the  lumbar  or  sacral  vertebrae,  or  of  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
pelvis  or  adjacent  parts,  resulting  in 
suppuration,  which,  burrowing  under  the 
muscles,  particularly  between  the  psoas 
muscles,  gives  it  the  name  which  this 
abscess  bears;  in  this  manner  large 
quantities  of  pus,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  many  pints,  are  collected  in  the  pelvis, 
before  the  matter  works  its  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  ^oa«  magnus  quits  the 
body  in  the  grom,  and  where  the  abscess 
usually  points. 

Symptoms. — Psoas  abscess  is  some- 
times many  months  forming,  causing  the 
patient  much  pain,  exhaustion,  weariness. 
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and  despondency;  he  loses  flesh,  his 
appetite  fails,  his  countenance  becomes 
thin  and  cadayerous,  his  rest  is  broken, 
and  he  is  nightly  exhausted  by  hectic 
feyer  and  colhqual  or  drenching  sweats : 
his  debiUtj  is  at  length  comple^,  and  he 
can  no  longer  walk,  or  eyen  bear  the 
fatigue  of  standing, 

Tbeatmbnt. — ^This,  during  the  slow 
formation  of  the  abscess,  must  be  entirely 

rptomatic,  relieying,  as  far  as  possible, 
most  urgent  of  the  symptoms  by 
tonics  and  the  mineral  acids,  by  wine  and 
a  nutritious  dietary.  As  soon  as  the 
abscess  points  sufficiently  to  warrant  its 
being  opened,  a  small  aperture  is  to  be 
made  at  the  most  dep^uling  part,  and 
about  half  a  pint,  or  as  mucn  as  the 

Eatient  can  bear,  drawn  off;  a  plu^  of 
nt  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  opening, 
some  wine,  or  ammonia  and  brandy,  giyen 
to  the  patient,  who  is  to  be  remoyed 
to  his  bed,  and  the  next  day  a  further 
quantity  drawn  off,  till  the  abscess  is 
empty.  The  treatment  must  then  cm- 
brace  tonics,  rich  food,  mineral  adds,  cold 
spongings  of  the  hips,  and  friction,  and 
such  medicines  as  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
case  may  demand,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  the  aperture  to  heal  ull  all  fear  of 
the  abscess  re-forming  is  at  an  end.  See 
LuMBAB  Abscess. 

PSOAS  MUSCLES.— Two  muscles  of 
the  back  and  lower  extremities.  The 
psoas  magnus  rises  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  yertebrse,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  tuberosity  of  the  thi^h 
bone  —  the  *rocan<«r,— and  assists  m 
flexing  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen;  the 
psoas  partms,  which,  rising  from  the  thigh 
bone,  IS  inserted  between  the  junction  of 
the  pubes  and  the  ilium,  assisting  to 
bend  the  spine  forward. 

PSORA. — Another  term  for  the  itch. 

PSOEIASIS.— A  dry,  itching,  saua- 
mous  or  scabby  eruption  of  the  skin, 
frequently  accompanied  with  small  ulcera- 
tions.   See  Se:ik,  Diseases  ob. 

PTEEOCAKPUS.  — The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  leguminous  order, 
so  called  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a 
wing.  The  kino  and  dragon's  blood 
resins  are  obtained  from  two  specimens  of 
the  genus. 

PTEEYGIITM.— A  peculiar  thickened 
appearance  of  the  conjunctiya  of  the  eye, 
resembling  a  wing. 

PTEEYGOLDEUSEXTEENUS  and 
INTEENUS.— Two  smaU,  wing-like  pro- 
cesses  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

PTEEYGO  STAPHYLITS  EXTEE- 


NUS  AHD  UTTEENUS.— Two  nuisdei 
which  rise  &om  the  sphoioid  bone,  tad 
are  inserted  about  the  uyida. 

PTISAN. — ^An  old  name  for  any  eool^ 
thin  medicinal  drink,  such  as  baxkf 
water,  balm  tea,  gruel,  and  orange  juioe; 
any  beyerAge  prescribed  for  a  &mt 
patient  or  inyalid.  Formerly,  specul 
ptisans  were  ordered  for  each  disease. 

PTOSIS.— A  kind  of  paralysia  of  tkt 
upper  eyelid,  oauaing  the  lid  to  M  at  lay 
moment  oyer  the  yision,  the  patiort 
haying  no  power  to  draw  it  up  aguL 
See  Palsy. 

PTYALISM.— An  exoessiye  flowing  of 
saliya :  saliyation,  which  see. 

PUBEETY.— The  age  of  suppoiei 
yirility  in  males,  and  of  womanhood  ii 
females.  The  word  is  deriyed  £rom  thi 
name  of  a  part  of  the  body,  and  tiie  iat 
appearance  of  hair  on  the  face.  Hi 
exact  ago  of  puberty  differs  in  diffiemi 
countries,  and  eyen  in  indiyiduals,  bcstf 
earlier  in  warm  climates  than  it  is  in  eofl 
ones.  In  this  couiitry,  from  14  to  16  ii 
the  general  age  at  which  puberty  oo» 
mences  in  mues,  and  from  12  to  14  k 
girls.  It  is  a  critical  period  with  site 
sex,  and  care  should  be  taken  thatatsoA 
an  age  no  yices  are  contracted  whicli  wtj 
lay  tne  seeds  of  after  mischief, 

PUBIS  OS.— One  of  the  three  boMl 
forming  the  half  of  thepelyis,  the  os  imm* 
minatum.  The  pubes  is  commonly  oJkd 
the  share  bone. 

PUDDING.— A-well-known  artidsof 
food,  and  when  made  with  wheaten  floo^ 
with  suet  or  yeas^  is  equally  nutzitioai 
and  wholesome.  The  farinaoeoos  pat 
dings  made  with  tapioca,  axrowroo^ 
potato-flour,    semolina,    or   other  nk* 


stances  of  the  same  nature,  though 
light  and  easy  of  digestion  for  an  mnli^ 
are  by  no  means  so  beneficial.    See  FooB. 

PUDENDUM.— A  name  giren  ly 
anatomists  to  a  portion  of  the  integl* 
ments,  but  when  spoken  of  in  the  jAm 
the  parts  are  called  pudenda, 

PUEEPEEAL  CONVULSI0H8 
AiTD  MANIA.   See  Womb,  DiSEAcanor* 

PUEEPEEAL  PEVEE,  ob  CHILD- 
BED FEVEE.--Of  aU  the  CTilf  tW 
beset  the  woman  in  labour,  from  her  M 
pains  till  once  more  in  the  midst  of  kr 
domestic  duties,  this  disease  is  the  wai 
serious  that  can  assail  her,  and  the  gioattit 
danger  she  has  to  apprehend. 

Symptoms. — These  may  commence  <■ 
the  third  or  fourth  day  aner  confineoMsi^ 
and  though  sometimes  much  later,  hg^ 
neral  begin  within  sixty  or  eigh^  hooA 
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r  delivery.  The  first  symptoms  are 
Rirs,  pains  in  the  head,  acute  and  con- 
it  pain  OTerthe  abdomen,  increased  by 
■ure  or  the  slightest  motion.  All 
secretions  are  suddenly  stopped,  the 
k  and  toehial  ones  especially,  the 
Oman  becomes  tense,  the  skin  hot,  the 
■e  qiiudc,  small,  and  wiry,  though 
letimea  fall  and  bounding,  with  a 
.to-eoated  ton^pe ;  tiie  countenance  is 
*- — -*  and  anxious,  there  is  occasion- 


'  sickness  and  Yomiting,  the  abdomen 
omes  distended,  as  in  l^npanites,  and 

xespiration  is  short  and  hurried.  In 
kTcyurable  cases,  the  pulse  becomes 
ro  and  more  rapid,  the  skin  cold  and 
mmj,  the  tongue,  gums,    and   teeth 

eaw&nA.  with  a  dark  brown  fur,  and  a 
\  mutterine  delirium  indicates  the  ap- 
infff^ing  end. 

X  all  the  symptoms,  those  to  be  first 
laeed,  and  immediately  acted  upon,  are 
idaehi^  tenderness  and  tension  of  the 
dy,  and  an  anxious  countenance. 
Ttpatment. — The  first  object  is  to  reduce 
\  infiUunmatory  action;  this  is  to  be 
beted  by  bleeding  in  a  sitting  posture  to 
ImesBor  fainting;  by  the  application  of 
^itoen  or  twenty-four  leeches  to  the  ab- 
■MBEDL,  succeeded  by  hot  fomentations :  a 
■e  of  castor  oil  or  a  black  draught  should 

ffiTen  immediately,  and  one  of  the  fol- 
•uug  powders  eyery  three  hours,  till  the 
Bum  18  affected  by  the  mercury. 
Idee  of— 

Calomel     .....  24  grains. 

Powd^ed  kino  «    .    .    2  scruples. 

I  Dover's  powder  .  .  \  drachm. 
3k  intimately,  and  divide  into  six  pow- 
tts.  At  the  same  time,  injections  of  hot 
Rter  are  to  be  thrown  up  both  the  rectum 
id  the  vagina,  and  should  theinflamma- 
Bb  remain  unsubdued  after  the  above 
awnres,  warm  turpentine  is  to  be  applied 
I  the  abdomen,  and  if  needed,  a  bUster 
id  over  the  umbilical  region.  Should 
lUQitj  set  in,  the  strength  is  to  be 
i^xnted  by  cordials,  stimulants,  and 
atriment  in  small  but  often  repeated 
■sntities. 
.3|7  many  medical  men  puerperal  fever 

ttooght  to  be  infectious,  but  the  point 
if  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
1^  many  of  its  symptoms  this  oisease  is 
taKwed  to  closely  resemble  peritonitis, 
lU  the  treatment  in  many  respects  is 
■ally  the  sune.  Xhe  morbid  appearances 
Ql  a  po»t  mortem  clearly  show  that  the 
Biritoneum,  as  well  as  the  womb  and  its 
■wels,  lucre  been  affected. 

There  is  another  form  of  this  disease, 


called  Mi.LiGKAirT  Puebpebax  Fbveb, 
in  which  the  symptoms  are  from  the  first  of 
a  typhoid  character,  and  where  bleeding, 
if  practised  at  all,  must  be  done  imme- 
diatelyj  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood 
withdrAwn.  In  other  respects  the  prac- 
tice is  generally  the  same,  with  stimulants ; 
but  in  this  case  administered  earlier. 

PUG-IL. — A  term  used  by  the  old  doc- 
tors, signifying  a  small  handful  of  any 
plant,  herb,  or  flowers.  The  vagueness  of 
the  term  however  was  corrected  in  a  mea- 
sure by  directing  that  as  much  should  be 
taken  upfor  a  pugil  as  could  be  contained 
between  the  ^umh  and  two  fingers.  The 
word  is  derived  from 
PUGILLUS.— A  small  handful. 
PULEGIUM.— The  Latin  name  of  the 
Penny-royal  herb,  which  see. 

PULMONARY  COMPLAINTS.— By 
this  term  is  understood  all  affections  of  the 
lungs,  whether  of  an  acute  or  chronic 
character,  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
{pneumonia)  to  the  most  ordinary  con- 
gestions from  cold.  See  the  several  dis- 
eases appertaining  to  the  LuNO-s. 

PULSE.— The  stroke  or  beat  of  an 
artery,  caused  by  the  alternate  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  vessel,  in  its  turn 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  which 
propels  the  blood  through  the  aorta  and 
all  the  arterial  tubes  by  a  similar  action, 
proper  to  and  arising  in  the  heart  (see 
Systole,  and  Dii.8T0LE),  and  hence  serv- 
ing as  an  index  to  the  forcing  power  of 
the  heart,  and  the  velocity  at  which  the 
blood  is  moving  through  the  arteries  of 
the  body. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  pulse 
upon  which  we  must  pause  to  remark, 
which  is,  that  it  always  makes  up  in 
velocity,  as  far  as  possible,  for  what  it 
loses  in  strength.  Thus  the  pulsation  of 
a  newly  bom  infant  may  vary  from  120 
to  140  beats  in  a  minute,  whilst  in  the 
healthy  adult  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  of  age  its  standard  is  80,  declining 
after  forty  years  to  75,  70,  and  60  pulsa- 
tions a  minute.  In  the  infant,  at  120 
the  pulsations  are  so  rapid,  small,  thin, 
and  delicate,  that  they  feel  under  the 
finger  more  like  the  rapid  vibrations  of  a 
thread  than  what  they  afterwards  become 
at  adult  age,*— the  strong,  resistant  beating 
of  a  vess^  loaded  with  vital  fluid  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  function  imposed  on  it  by 
nature,  that  of  building  up  the  living 
frame  through  which  it  bears  its  nutrient 
flood.  The  two  extremes  of  pulsation  in  a 
healthy  life  ma^  be  taken  as  115  in  the 
infant,  and  60  in  old  age,  the  average 
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ligneous  acid,  charcoal,  chlorine,  and  the 
chlorides  of  lime  and  tin,  are  among  some 
of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  agents 
used  to  arrest  the  process  of  putrefaction. 
See  Ahtiseptics.  According  to  modem 
theory,  the  cause  of  all  contagious  and 
epidemic  diseases  is  putrefaction. 

PUTBID  FEVEK.— Typhus  or  spotted 
fever.    See  Typhus. 

PUTEID  SOEE  THROAT  (profes- 
sional! j  called  Cynanche  Maligna), — This 
disease  generally  attacks  children  and 
young  people  of  a  delicate  constitution,  or 
those  of  a  frame  enfeebled  by  some  prior 
disease,  such  as  scarlatina. 

The  SYMFTOMS  are  giddiness  and  pains 
in  the  head,  with  cold  shiverings  and 
alternate  hot  flushes ;  gre&t  heat  of  skin, 
flushed  face,  eyes  suffused  with  blood; 
stiffness  in  the  neck,  with  sore  throat  and 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  soon  followed  by 
hoarseness  and  thirst.  The  palate  and  fauces 
appear  of  a  bright  rosy  tint,  but  afterwards 
deepen  in  colour,  and  become  dotted  or 
streaked  with  dark  brown  spots.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  symptoms,  tne  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  thick,  dark  brown  fur, 
the  gums  and  lips  are  studded  with  small 
vesicles,  wliilo  a  thin  acrid  discharge  oozes 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  excoriating 
the  adjacent  cuticle.  A  similar  exuda- 
tion escapes  from  the  aniis,  producing  or 
followed  by  diarrhoea.  As  the  fever  in- 
creases, the  strength  of  the  patient 
declines,  delirium  and  coma  soon  after 
supervene,  with  great  difficulty  of 
breathing.  The  pulse  is  generally  small, 
quick,  and  irregular,  and  in  some  cases 
tne  skin  is  covered  with  an  erysipelatous 
tint,  and  the  throat,  chest,  hands,  and  feet 
become  swollen.  On  the  second  or  third 
day  the  tongue  changes  to  red,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  through  all  the  passages 
leading  to  and  from  the  mouth,  a  foetid 
odour  is  given  off  with  the  breath,  and 
the  strength  rapidly  declines.  By  the 
sixth  day,  all  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  disappeared,  while  those  of  typhus 
have  set  in;  the  skin  is  generally  brown, 
and  peels  off  in  scales  over  the  body, 
except  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  where  the  cuticle 
comes  off  in  large  pieces. 

The  convalescence  in  this  disease  is 
alwavs  tedious,  and  often  attended  with 
rdapses,  or  ottacks  of  partial  or  general 
dropsy.      When    the    fever  and  urgent 

rptoms  decline  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
^  ,  a  favourable  termination  may  be  ex- 
pected; when,  however,  the  throat  as- 
sumes a  deep  red  or  purple  colour,  suc- 


ceeded by  sloughiagB  and  an  offieiuiTe 
discharge  from  the  mouth,  an  onikToaN 
able  re^t  may  be  anticipated. 

In  the  TBEi-TMEiTT  of  this  disease  thero 
are  three  objects  aimed  at  by  the  phyri- 
cician : — 1st,  to  pnireQt  tha  iaflainmation 
passing  into  tbepn^id  i^fn;  2nd,  to 
facilitate  Ib^  separation  of  the  dead  ptzta 
or  slouglul;  and  3rd,  to  restore  the  itraigtli 
of  the  system.  The  first  olject  ii.to  be 
obtained  by  the  employment  tA  .nni^ 
tonies,  and  a  nutritive  diet.  The/fpn- 
cipal  drugs  used  for  this  puzpoik.,in 
ammonia,  quinine,  ether,  and  ooeai|qiiilff 
opium.  For  the  full  treatment  cf  ibi 
stage  see  Typhitb.  The  second' object 
will  befUfilled  by  stimulating,  aiidlnneeni^ 
and  tonic  gargles,  such  ast^'Uia  £)Uov< 

i^g:—  ■'.  ■         ..,-'.1  ■ 

Stimulating  Qmf^legir^'So.  1.  Tab 
of— - 

Vinegar  of  capsicum    .    2  ounces. 
Camphor  water  .     .    .    3|  ounces. 
Tincture  of  myrrh  .    .    4  dradmu. 
Mix :  to  be  used  every  four  hours. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 
Solution  of  the  chloride 

of  lime 2  drachnu. 

Sage  tea 6  ounces. 

Tincture  of  capsicum  .    1  drschnu 
Mix,  and  use  as  above. 

Tonic  Qargles. — No.  3.  Take  of— 

Port  wine 4  ounces. 

Compound  tincture  of 

bark 6  drachms. 

Water,     sufficient    to 

make 6  ounces. 

Mix :  to  be  used  as  above. 
No.  4.  Take  of— 
Barley  water ....    5  ounces. 
Syrup,  simple     ...    1  ounce. 
Muriatic  acid     ...  20  drops. 
Mix :  to  be  used  as  above. 
Astringent  Gargles. — No.  5.  Take  of— 
Infusion  of  roses    .     .    6  ounces. 
Burnt  alum  .    .    .     .    ^  drachm. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid    |  drachm. 
Mix :  to  be  used  three  or  four  times  t 
day. 

No.  6.  Take  of— 
Infusion  of  logwood    .    5^  ounces. 
Tincture  of  catechu    .    3  drachms* 
Compound  tincture  of 

benzoin 1  drachm. 

Mix :  to  be  used  every  six  hours. 

All  these  gargles  are  to  be  used  in  A> 
usual  manner  by  youths  and  adults^  bit 
for  children  the  sponge  end  of  a  prohisf 
should  be  wetted  with  the  gargle^  sad 
the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  fauces  of  tbechilA 
mouth  thoroughly  wetted  with  the  flnii 
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ome  medical  men  recommend  a  syringe 
9  be  uted  for  children  when  gargles  are 
ideved,  but  this  we  have  ever  found 
Mxmvenient^  hurtful,  and  sometimes 
Mwt  objectionable,  exciting  violent 
ongfaing  and  other  distressing  ^rmp- 
oms.  Tdb  probang  also  assists  to  remove 
b0  aloughB  nfhen  farmed,  and  is  every 
n«r  more  manageable  than  the  syringe. 

tbm  tlurd  object — ^that  of  restoring  the 
•Hen^s  stoength — must  be  carried  out 
J  a  light,  nutritious  diet  of  jellies,  fari- 
lanoiis  foods,  beef  tea  thickened  with 
lidge's  Food,  wine,  and  such  tonics  as 
h*  eondition  of  the  patient  may  require, 
f  diarrhoea  should  supervene,  it  must  be 
btoked  bv  chalk,  aromatic  confection, 
iiietore  of  kino,  and  opium.  The  patient's 
oom  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  the 
or  purified  by  chloride  of  lime.  If  there 
le  much  heat  in  the  skin,  the  body  should 
le  occasionally  sponged  with  vineg^ar  and 
vater.  In  a  full  habit  of  body  it  may 
le  necessary  to  bleed  at  the  commence- 
nent,  and  give  purgative  medicines ;  but 
kejond  an  effective  laxative,neither  should 
M  ad<^ted  imless  imperatively  called  for, 
m  account  of  the  great  tendency  of  the 
lisease  to  assimie  tgrphoid  symptoms, 
vith  an  obstinate  diarrhoea.  Though 
deeding  is  generally  forbidden,  it  is 
kfken  necessary  to  apply  leeches  to  the 
luoat.  The  German  physicians  have 
peat  £uth  in  belladonna  in  this  disease, 
knd  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best  of 
^onedies :  the  following  is  their  mode  of 
tteparing  and  employing  that  article. 

Take  of— 

Extract  of  belladonna .  2  grains. 
Distilled  water  ...  1  ounce. 
IjQx  in  a  mortar,  and  give  6  drops  every 
ilx  hours  to  a  child  imder  six  years  of 
^e,  and  from  6  to  10  drops  to  all  above 
•Sat  age,  four  times  a  day.  For  sys- 
acmatic  treatment,  see  Typhus  Fevbb. 

FYlfiLITIS.  —  Inflammation    of    the 
cidney,  terminaiing  in  suppuration  and 


PYLOBUS.— The  name  of  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  or  the  gatekeeper, 
ts  it  is  called.  That  aperture  by  which 
fhe  digested  food,  or  chyme,  passes  from 
Eihe  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  or  com- 
OMncement  of  the  small  intestines.  See 
Stomach. 

PTBAMIDALIS.— A  muscle  of  the 
lidomen,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
medial  line,  which,  rising  from  the  pubis, 
bnninates  in  the  linea  alba. 

PYEETHRUM.— The  name  of  the 
pdletory  of  Spain,  used  for  toothache, 
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from  its  prmeaetj  of  causing  a  great  flow 
of  saliva,    see  Pblletqby. 

PYBEXIA.— A  term  used  by  medical 
men  and  nosologists  as  the  distinctive 
head  of  all  fevers,  from  its  signification 
of  fire,  or  burning. 

PYEMONT  WATEES.— The  name 
of  a  somewhat  celebrated  spa  in  West- 
phalia, noted  for  its  chalybeate  and  car- 
bonaceous qualities.  See  Watbbs,  and 
Spab. 

PYEOLIGNEOUS  ACID.— A  strong, 
corrosive  acid,  closely  resembling  acetic 
acid,  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
wood,  and  having  an  empyreumatic  odour, 
is  used  to  impart  to  meats  prepared  with 
it  that  aromatic  flavour  only  obtained  in 
general  by  drying  in  wood  smoke.  Pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  or  wood  vinegar,  is  even 
stronger  than  acetic  add,  and  requires 
to  be  reduced  by  seven  times  its  bulk  of 
water  tobecomeuseableasordinary  vinegar, 
1  pint  of  the  acid,  mixed  with  7  pints  of 
water,  making  a  gallon,  old  measure,  of 
excellent  white  vin^ar. 

PYEOMETEE.— The  measurer  of  fire. 
A  verv  useful  instrument,  invented  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Wed^ood,  to  measure 
the  great  heats  and  high  temperatures 
required  in  the  arts. 

PYROSIS.  — A  peculiar  affection  of 
the  stomach,  in  which,  after  some  pre- 
monitory pains,  there  is  an  eructation  of 
wind,  and  immediately  a  quantity  of  clear, 
tasteless  water  is  ejected  fiit>m  the  stomach. 
See  Watbb  Bbash. 
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Q  is  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  as  an  abbreviation  is  used 
by  medical  men  in  their  prescriptions: 
thus,  Q.  P.  {quantum  placet),  as  much 
as  you  please;  and  Q.  S.  {quantum 
sufficit),  as  much  as  is  necessary.  As  a 
numeral,  Q  stands  for  600,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  (thus,  Q),  for  600,000. 

QUAC£EEY^.— It  has  been  often  and 
truly  said  that  ignorance  is  the  bane  of 
society,  leading  equally  to  moral  and 
social  vice.  The  progress  made  in  the 
last  fifty  years  in  this  country  in  the  arts 
which  benefit  and  instruct  mankind  has 
not  been  larger  in  its  way  than  the 
spread  of  education;  yet,  though  the 
people  are  now  comparatively  well  in- 
formed, and  every  man  is  more  or  le^  a 
reader,  and  every  town  in  the  empire  has 
its  mechanics'  or  some  other  scientifio 
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institution,  where  the  poor  man  is  made 
familiar  with  all  the  great  truths  of 
nature,  and  is  taught  the  physical  laws 
that  regulate  the  economy  of  human 
life,— yet  for  all  this  broadcast  intel- 
ligence, this  great  social  amelioration 
which  the  march  of  science  and  education 
has  achieyed,  and  despite  the  humanizing 
influence  of  Industrial  Exhibitions, 
museums,  and  Crystal  Palaces,  the 
amount  of  ignorance  that  still  exists  is 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  disheartening. 

In  no  shape  can  this  ignorance  show 
itself  more  disastrously  to  the  well-being 
of  thousands  than  in  the  fact  that  quackery 
exists  in  this  country  to  an  extent  that 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  period  in 
the  annals  of  England,  even  in  those 
days  when  no  schoolmaster  was  abroad, 
and  to  read  and  write  were  privileges 
unknown  to  the  million.  The  creduhty 
with  which  the  people  trust  the  most 
precious  gift  in  their  possession — their 
health  —  to  any  charlatan  who  boasts 
that  he  can  cure  every  ill  to  which  flesh 
is  heir,  is  something  marvellous  to  witness, 
while  the  confidence  they  repose  in  their 
deceivers,  and  the  amount  of  nostrums 
they  swallow,  is  on  a  par  with  their  in- 
fatuation. The  idea  of  a  man  inventing 
a  medicine  that  should  cure  the  same 
disease  in  every  individual  afflicted  with 
it,  no  matter  the  age  or  sex,  would  of 
itself  be  sufficiently  absurd ;  but  when  a 
quack  advertises  to  cure  a  multiplicity 
of  diseases  with  one  nostrum,  the  audacity 
of  the  act  ou^ht  to  be  universally  scouted, 
instead  of  bemg  received  with  faith  and 
accepted  with  confidence. 

Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  our 
national  intelligence,  it  is  not  the 
mechanic  and  the  less  informed  of  the 
people  who  patronize  quack  doctors  and 
their  medicmes,  but  that  class  of  the 
public  who  ought  to  know  better,  and 
by  their  means,  position,  and  education, 
set  an  example  to  those  less  gifted  and 
m«re  prone  to  be  led  astray:  but  while 
a  peer  of  the  realm  is  not  ashamed  to  let 
his  name  be  used  as  a  decoy,  we  fear 
tlutre  is  little  hope  of  breaking  the  fetters 
oi  so  mischievous  and  so  fatal  an  igno- 
rance. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the 
nostrums  sold  as  quack  or  patent  medi- 
cines are  composed  of  the  most  violent 
and  drastic  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
some  of  which,  in  certain  constitutions, 
act  almost  as  poisons,  and  on  that  account 
are  never  prescribed  by  qualified  medical 
men  in  such  cases.    But  so  long  as  they 


produce  a  violent  effect,  Ihe  dape  is 
satisfied,  giving  no  thought  to  the  oosm- 
quences  which  such  excessive  actiim  may 
produce  on  his  system  and  after  health. 

That  some  few  of  the  articles  sold  as 
patent  medicines  are  harmless  —  nay, 
beneficial  —  we  have  repeatedly  stated, 
and,  &om  experience  of  their  efficacy, 
have  recommended;  but  such  medicines 
are  very  old,  and  have  stood  the  teat  of 
nearly  a  century.  It  is  our  intention,  at 
the  close  of  the  work,  to  give  a  list  of 
the  most  approved  articles  of  tiiis  nature. 

QUADEATUS  FEMOSIS  am 
QUADEATUS  LUMjBOEUM.  -  The 
names  of  two  muscles:  the  firs^  risisg 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis,  is 
inserted  in  the  thigh-bone,  and  asosts 
to  turn  the  legs  inwards ;  the  other  rises 
from  the  crest  of  the  os  innomnaifm, 
and  being  inserted  into  the  processes  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae,  assists  to  bend  the 
trunk  on  the  hips. 

QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  EEQUIKBD. 
— The  absolute  quantity  of  food  repaired 
to  nourish  the  body  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent  persons, — partly  from  inherited 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  partly  fron 
habits  of  life,  and  other  conditions.  Ihe 
supply  must  equal  the  demand,  so  that  bo 
positive  rules  as  to  quantity  can  be  laid 
down.  In  some  persons,  without  any 
peculiai'ity  that  constitutes  actual  disease 
the  waste  of  the  body  is  much  greater, 
and  what  is  eaten  is  less  perfectly  assini- 
lated,  and  more  food  is  consequently  «• 
quired  than  in  others.  The  rule,  there{(»^ 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Holland,  not  to  fill  the 
stomach  to  a  sense  of  uneasy  repletion,  is 
much  better  than  any  positive  duectioiiss 
to  the  quantity  of  food.  The  quantitrrf 
food  should  clearly  never  be  greater  usa 
the  stomach  can  easily  digest. 

QUAEANTINE.— A  sanitary  regula- 
tion established  to  prevent  the  propaga- 
tion of  fevers  and  pestilence,  by  denying 
the  entrance  into  a  healthy  town  or  p(»[t 
for  forty  days,  of  all  persons  or  merwssr 
dise  coming  from  an  imhealthj  plaee* 
See  Lazasbtto. 

QUA  ET  AN.— An  ague,  or  intermitteBt 
fever,  whose  paroxysms  occur  eTerjfitKrA 
day,  or  after  an  interval  of  sevo^-tfs 
hours.  A  double  <]^uartan  ti^uB  is  a  ftfsr 
that  returns  twice  in  8Ucce8sion,-^fint(* 
the  fourth  or  proper  day,  and  again  on  tiie 
fifth  day  also,  thus  making  a  doable  (flf' 
tan  return  on  every  third  day. 

QUASSIA.— An  intensely  bitter  vtw 
obtained  from  a  tree  a  native  of  BritiA 
Guiana,  and  many  of  the  isUmda  in  the 
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Qnlf  and  Carribbean  Sea.  Quassia,  the 
Ficrana  excelsa  of  the  British  Fharma- 

S<eia,  and  belonging  to  the  Natural 
er  Simarubacea,  is  obtained  from  two 
mieties  of  the  order,  the  Quassia  amara 
ind  Bimaruba  excelsa,  and  is  exported 
in  the  form  of  chips  of  the  wood  and  the 
nsnings  of  the  bark. 

rBBPABATIONS    AND    MeDICAL    PsO- 

PXETISB. — Besides  the  two  forms  of  its 
bark,  the  only  preparations  of  this  druff 
ne  an  extract,  infusion,  and  a  simple  and 
Dompound  tincture.  Quassia  acts  on  the 
mtem  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  febri- 
tage,  and  though  it  has  been  found  useful 
for  ike  last-named  purpose,  it  is  now  sel- 
dom employed  for  any  but  tonic  and  sto- 
macihio  purposes, — and  for  these  it  is 
■dmirably  adapted, — in  the  form  of  an  in- 
fusion. From  being  destitute  of  taiMiin, 
it  makes  an  excellent  vehicle  for  iron  and 
mineral  acids.  Combined  with  canella 
ttJba,  cascarilla,  and  one  or  two  cIotcs, 
cpassia  makes  one  of  the  best  bitter  infu- 
nons^  to  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopceia, 
■nd  in  that  condition  may  be  combined 
with  soda  or  potass,  with  the  tincture  of 
ttie  muriate  of  iron,  or  with  nitro-muriatic 
add.  The  established  strength  of  the  in- 
ftinon  is  2  drachms  of  quassia  to  a  pint 
or  20  ounces  of  water,  and  the  dose  m>m 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  wineglassful. 
rhe  active  virtues  of  quassia  reside  in  a 
Oijstallized  salt  called  quassin. 

QUERCITS.— The  oak,  a  genus  of  trees 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  See 
Oak. 

QUICKENING.— An  old  and  popular 
ttexn,  expressive  of  the  time  when  the 
motion  of  the  child  is  first  felt  by  the 
nother,  and  when  the  foetus  springs  into 
life.  This  motion  is  first  perceptible  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  months,  some- 
ames  the  tenth  week,  but  more  frequently 
dxmt  the  eighteenth. 

QUICKLIME. — Lime  unquenched,  or 
Mnutic;  lime  from  which  the  carbonic 
Msid  has  been  driven  by  strong  heat  in  a 
dhu  Quicklime  is  only  used  in  pharmacy 
kx  two  purposes, — the  making  of  the 
Uquor  potassa,  or  caustic  potass,  and  to 
procure  lime  water.  Quicklime  is,  like 
potassa,  the  oxide  of  a  metal  {calcium)  ; 
md,  like  the  alkalies,  unites  with  the 
Buneral  and  vegetable  acids,  forming  com- 
pounds called  carbonates,  sulphates,  mu- 
asdea,  &c.  The  two  most  important  pre- 
parations, however,  are  thecarbonate  (com- 
mon chalk),  and  the  sulphate  (gypsum,  or 
[flaster  of  Paris).  When  water  is  thrown 
upon  quicklime,  the  oxygen  of  the  water 
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is  absorbed,  causing  a  rapid  increase  of 
temperature ;  the  stone  crumbles  into  a 
fine  powder ;  while  the  hydrogen  is  given 
off  with  large  quantities  of  vapour,  and  a 
highly  caustic  article,  known  as  slaked 
lime,  is  the  result. 

ACCIDBNTS  7BOM  QuiCELIMS. — ^WheU, 

for  building  purposes,  large  Quantities  of 
quicklime  have  been  sliced,  the  fiery 
powder  is  usually  covered  over  with  a 
thick  layer  of  sand,  and  left  in  heaps  for 
several  hours  before  being  mixed  with  sand 
and  water  to  form  mortar.  Prom  these 
insidious  heaps,  frequent  and  most  dan- 
^rous  accidents  occur,  for  persons,  think- 
mg  the  hillock  safe,  in  the  wish  to  pass 
the  obstacle,  jump  on  the  treacherous 
bank,  and  instantly  sink  into  a  mass  of 
burning  lime.  With  men  the  accident  is 
bad  enough;  their  clothes  are  instantly 
consumed,  and  the  hot  particles,  clinging 
to  the  flesh,  rapidly  destro]^  the  cuticle  to 
which  they  adhere ;  but  with  females  the 
case  is  infinitely  worse,  their  clothes  rest 
on  the  earth  or  sand,  and  their  persons 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  lime, 
causing  most  dangerous  and  sometimes 
irreparable  mischief.  Next  in  frequency, 
is  the  accident  of  quicklime  getting  into 
the  eyes,  causing  violent  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  loss  of  vision.  In  both 
cases,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  of  burning, 
the  treatment  is  the  same.  No  time  must 
be  lost  in  an  attempt  tip  remove  the  cor- 
rosive powder  from  the  body;  but  a 
quantity  of  vinegar  and  water  should  be 
at  once  poured  over  the  part,  till  the  lime 
has  been  neutralized,  when  a  cold  acid 
poultice  of  bread  soaked  in  vinegar  and 
water  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  part 
eventually  dressed  with  a  dusting  of  violet 
powder.  When  the  injury  is  very  exten- 
sive, it  mav  be  necessary  to  prescribe 
calomel  and  opium  to  subdue  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  When  the  eye  is 
the  part  injured,  the  or^an  is  to  be  washed 
with  repeated  quantities  of  vinegar  and 
water,  a  cold  poultice  applied ;  and  if  the 
quantity  of  lime  has  been  large,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  place  four  or  six  leeches  round 
the  orbit :  the  cold  applications  should  be 
continued,  and  strict  seclusion  from  light 
enjoined  for  some  time. 

QUICKSILVER,  MEECUBY,  or  fl>- 
drargyrum, — A  fluid  metal,  so  called  from 
its  extreme  subtlety  in  flowing  about  on 
any  suriace  on  wmch  it  is  poured,  and 
from  its  shining,  silvery  appearance. 
Quicksilver,  more  commonly  known  as 
mercury,  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
metals  by  being  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
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temperature  of  the  air;  this  is  owing  to  its 
extreme  fusibility,  for  at  seventy-two 
desprees  below  the  fireezinj;  point  of  water 
it  becomes  soUd,  and  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  or  hammeredout  into  plates.  Quick- 
silrer  is  almost  theheaviestof  all  themetals, 
being  fifteen  and  a  half  times  more  pon- 
derous than  water,^80  heavy,  in  fact,  that 
nearly  every  other  metal  floats  upon  it. 

Mercury  is  found  in  nature  in  two  con- 
ditions,— as  a  pure  metal  (virgin  quick- 
silver), and  in  combination  with  sulphur ; 
in  wmch  latter  form  it  generally  receives 
the  name  of  einnabar.  In  the  mountains 
of  Hungary,  those  of  Istria,  and  among 
the  crevices  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  Mexico, 
the  pure  or  virgin  metal  is  collected  and 
packed  in  iron  Dottles,  which,  containing 
about  2  cwt.  each,  are  exported  to  Europe 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  amount  of 
pure  ore  obtained,  however,  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  proportion  yielded  by 
8roeltine[  it  from  its  compounds,  parti- 
cularly from  cinnabar,  which  is  a  red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  and  known  as  vemni' 
lion,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  red  pigments 
we  possess.  This  cinnabar,  composed  of 
sulphur  and  quicksilver,  when  broken  up 
and  mixed  either  with  quicklime  or  iron 
filings,  and  placed  in  a  retort  over  an 
intense  heat,  becomes  decomposed;  the 
sulphur  leaves  the  quicksilver  to  unite 
either  with  the  iron  or  the  lime,  in  one 
instance  forming  a  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the 
other  a  sulphate  df  lime ;  while  the  pure 
metallic  mercury  passes  iato  the  receiver. 
Mercury  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts, — 
first,  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  to  enable 
the  pure  ore  to  be  obtained  from  its  alloy ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  barometers  and 
thermometers;  for  compensating  pen- 
dulums for  clocks;  in  water-eildmg ;  in 
silvering  looking-glasses;  and  finally,  it 
enters  into  the  daguerreotype  process.  On 
account  of  the  very  low  temperature  at 
which  mercury  is  made  solid,  and  being 
uninfluenced  bv  ordinary  ranges  of  tem- 
perature, it  has  been  selected  for  the  gauge 
of  those  delicate  meteorological  instru- 
ments by  which  we  ascertain  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  heat  of  the 
surrounding  air. 

Medical  Pbopebties  jlvb  Fbefaba- 

TIONS. 

Though  in  the  arts  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  metals,  it  is  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  medicine  that  mercury  commands 
our  special  attention.  From  the  number  of 
preparations  of  this  mineral,  the  action  of 
mercury  on  the  system  is  both  various  and 


oomplieated  t  of  thsse,  however,  the  moat 
important  are  its  alterative,  purgatiTe^ 
and  cathartic  properties ;  its  action  on  the 
skin  as  a  diaphoretic,  deobstruent,  and 
discutient;  its  influence  on  the  stomach 
as  an  emetic;  and  its  peculiar  action  on 
the  fflands  of  the  mouth  as  a  8ialog(^ae: 
besides  these  actions,  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  mercury  are  liable  to  produce  that 
extraordinaiy  effect  known  as  ptj/cUim, 
or  salivation.  The  pure  metai,  though 
seldom  now  ^ven,  was  formerly  um. 
as  a  mechamcal  purgative,  to  unlock 
long  constipated  bowels,  and  hj  its  weight 
force  a  passage  throu^  the  alimentary 
canal,  when,  from  inttissuaeeption  or  other 
obstruction,  the  natural  channel  was  im- 
peded. For  this  purpose,  from  one  to  two 
ounces  of  pure  metaUio  mercury  was  for- 
merly given  as  a  pui'gative. 

Several  of  the  preparations  of  mercaij 
onoe  in  vo&^e  as  medicines  are  now  qoite 
exploded  &om  modem  practice,  or  at  best 
only  used  as  veterinary  drugs.  Of  these 
the  two  sulphurets — black  and  rod— calied 
Ethiop's  and  Turpeth's  mineral,  are  ex- 
amples, the  first  having  been  used  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  the  latter  as  an  emetic. 
The  simplest  and  safest  form  in.  which 
mercury  can  be  exhibited  is  as  a  protoxide, 
and  this  condition  we  obtain  under  the 
nameof  the  Oebt Powder  {Hydrargyrum 
cum  Creta),  or  mercury  withchalk,ot)tained 
by  rubbing  metallic  quicksilver  with  pre- 
pared chalk  till  the  mercury  is  killed,  or 
all  the  globules  have  disappeared,  and 
the  white  of  the  chalk  and  the  silver  gleam 
of  the  mercury  have  been  converted  into 
a  uniform  datk  grey  powder.  As  an 
alterative  for  an  adult,  the  dose  of  this 
preparation  is  from  I  to  3  grains;  as  an 
aperient  for  children,  from  2  to  4  jpins; 
and  as  a  mild  but  efficient  purgatire  f(V 
a  full-bodied  adult,  from  6  to  10  grains. 

The  next  preparation  in  importance  and 
general  use  is  Caxomel,  a  proto(^cxide 
of  mercury,  formerly  known  as  the  submu- 
riate  of  mercury,  but  now  called  Sj/drar- 
ffvri  Chloridum,  or  Calomelas.  As  an 
alterative,  cathartic,  antisyphilitic,  and 
antiphlogistic,  there  are  few  diseases  m 
which  this  preparation  may  not  be  and  is 
not  employed,  both  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  squills, 
hemlock,  opium,  kino,  or  guaiacuuL  The 
adult  dose  of  calomel,  as  an  alterative,  is 
from  1  to  2  grains,  and  as  a  pui^tire 
from  4  to.  6  grains.  For  children  the 
doses  must  vary  according  to  age,  from 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  1  grain.  The  pre* 
parations  of  ctuomel  are, — 
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Isi.  The  Compound  Mercurial  Pill 
f^Pilula  edtomeUtno*  composita,  or  Pkim-i 
mut^M  pill)f.  a  most  useful  diaphoretic 
4ixid  ^  deobs^ruent  medicine,  particularly 
in  diseases  of  the  skin :  as  each  pill  con- 
tains 1  grain  of  calomel,  the  dose  is  from 
«iie  to  two  pills,  or  from  5  to  10  grains 
•of  the  mass. 

2nd.  The  Black  Wash  {Latio  nigra)* 
r-This  lotion,  used  for  specific  and  syphi- 
titie  ulcers,  is  made,  according  to  the 
-stiength  required,  bj  adding  from  2  to  10 
grains  of  calomel  to  every  ounce  of  lime 
'vater,  and  shaking  the  two  together,  a 
black  or  dark  grey  lotion  being  the  result. 
In  using  this  lotion  care  should  be  taken 
to  shake  it  up  before  applying  it  on  every, 
•occasion. 

Next  to  calomel,  the  preparation  of 
greatest  importance  is  Cobbobiyb  &I7B- 
UMATE,  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  for- 
merly the  .muriate  or  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  but.  now  known  as  the  Hydarar* 
^fjfri  JBiehloridum,  This,  on  account  of  its 
great  solubility,  is  one  of  the  most  rapid 
and  fatal  of  all  mercurial  preparations, 
and  one  of  the  strongest  mineral  poisons 
known.  As  a  general  tonic  and  corrective 
in  syphilitic  cases,  in  lepra,  and  many 
dinmie  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  con- 
tinued use  of  corrosive  sublimate,  if  ac- 
companied with  sarsaparilla,  or  other 
v^petable  drinks,  will  be  found  most  bene- 
ficial. Some  medical  meh  prescribe  it  in 
pills,  others  in  mixtures,  and  employ  it  as 
A  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throat.  The 
beit  fonn,  however,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  safest,  in  which  this  dru^  can  be  used, 
is  that  of  an  alcoholic  solution.  By  this 
means  the  dose  can  idways  be  regulated, 
and  its  use  intermitted  at  proper  epochs ; 
and  then,  when  resumed,  its  action  has  all 
the  potency  of  a  new  drug.  For  the 
information  of  our  readers,  we  give  a 
lonnula  for  the  preparation  of  such  an 
aleoholio  solution.    Take  ofr— 

Corrosive  sublimate    .  12  grains. 
Spirits  of  wino   «    •    .    1  ounce. 
Dissolve,  add — 

Unctore  of  lavender  .  20  drops. 
Hix.  Vine  drops  to  be  taken  in  water  or 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  dandelion,  or 
dnkamara,  thred  times  a  day  for  thbeb 
days ;  am>en  drops  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  next  thseb  days;  and  then 
im  drops  three  times  a  day  for  ihbbe 
days  more,  when  an  aperient  medicine  is 
to  be  taken,  and  the  drops  discontinued 
for  three  clear  days;  beginning  again  on 
the  thirteenth  day  with  the  original  dose 
aijive  drops  three  times  a  day  for  three 
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days,  and  increasing  the  dose  every  third 
day  in  the  same  proportion  as  first  pre- 
scribed, till  the  maximum  dose  often  drops 
three  times  a  day  has  been  attained,  when 
another  interruption  of  three  clear  days, 
with  an  aperient  medicine,  is  to  succeed, 
and  this  regular  sequence  is  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  disease  for  whidi  the  drug 
is   prescribed   has  been  subdued.     See 

SlCltf,  DiSEASBS  OT,  SCBOVULA,  &e. 

In  all  cases  where  this  medicine  is  re- 
commended to  be  so  taken,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  implicit  obedience 
to  these  directions  should  be  observed,  not 
only  as  to  the  quantity  and  regularity 
of  the  dose,  but  to  the  oiet  adopted  while 
■taking  it.  A  common  and  very  serious 
mistake  as  regards  the  efficacy  of  the  medi- 
cine arises  from  an  idea  of  the  patient 
thttt  an  excess  of  dose  at  one  time  will 
compensate  for  an  omission  at  another,  an 
idea  both  erroneous  and  dangerous.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  sometimes  used  as  a- 
lotion,  dissolved  in  lime  water,  as  an  ap- 
plication for  sluggidi  or  specific  ulcers, 
under  the  name  of  Yellow  Wash. 

The  BisuLPHUBBi  ob  Mbbcubt  {Hy- 
drargyri  JBisulphuretum)^  or  Ethiop's 
Mineral,  as  an  antisyphilitic,  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  external  application  for  fumi- 
gations ;  a  few  drachms  being  thrown  on 
a  red  hot  plate  of  metal,  the  patient  stand- 
ing over  the  heated  plate,  and  confining 
the  vapour  by  means  of  a  sheet  thrown 
round  the  body,  and  so  retained  till  all 
the  fumes  have  escaped,  ot  till  a  perspira- 
tion breaks  out  on  the  skin  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  of  the  vapour. 

The  loDiDB  OB  Mbbcubt  (Hydrar- 
gyri  Iodidum)» — This  preparation  is  em- 
ployed in  lepra,  and  other  strumous  affec- 
tions <^  the  fdun,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  one-eighth  to  half 
of  a  grain,  or  made  into  an  ointment  in 
the  proportion  of  3  or  5  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  simple  cerate,  and  applied  to  tiic 
affected  parts. 

The  next  preparation  of  consequence  is 
the  BiBD  OxiDB,  commonly  known  as  the 
Bed  Precipitate,  and  professionally  desig- 
nated as  the  Hydrargyri  Nitrieo-oxidum. 
This  article  is  only  used  as  an  external 
application  for  fungoid  growths,  and  to 
kiu  vermin  in  the  head.  Its  principal 
effect,  however,  is  as  a  stimulant  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  eye  and  eyelid,  and  when 
finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  simple 
cerate^  it  receives  the  name  of  GMden 
Ointment. 

The  Absenical  Solution  op  Meb- 
CUBT,   known   as   Donovan's    Solution 
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{Liquor  Arseniei  et  Sydrarg^ri  Sydrio' 
datia),  the  dose  of  which  is  from  6  to  20 
drops.  There  are  sereral  other  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  ointments, 
in  ^e  Pharmacopoeia,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  importance,  such  as  the 
common  Mbrcubial  Outtmbitt  (Un- 
auewtum  Sydrargvri),  commonly  called 
Blue  Ointment;  White  Fbbcipitate 
OiNTMEHT  {Ui^uentumSydrargyriAm' 
moniati);  CiTBoir  Ointment  {Uhgueu' 
turn  Hydrargvri  Nitratis),  a  very  useful 
ointment,  and  frequently  employed  in 
obstinate  skin  diseases. 

There  are  few  drugs  which  exercise  so 
marked  and  specific  an  action  on  the 
body  as  mercury,  or  which,  imder  judicious 
management  and  skilful  combination,  can 
be  miule  to  produce  so  many  and  contrary 
effects,  especially  on  the  secreting  organs; 
but  at  tiie  same  time,  there  is  no  drug 
which  requires  more  care,  or  which  is  so 
often  abused.  In  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury,  care  must  be  taken,  when  it  is 
given  to  produce  some  constitutional 
action,  that  its  purgative  tendency  be 
checked  b^  combining  it  with  kino,  cate- 
chu, or  opium ;  and  when  meant  to  effect 
an  altered  action  on  the  liver  or  biliary 
vessels,  that  it  be  given  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  a  simple,  unmixed  form,  night 
being  the  best  time  to  administer  calomel 
or  grey  powder  for  those  results.  Some 
persons  are  so  sensitive  to  mercury  that 
the  smallest  dose  will  produce  salivation ; 
others;  a^ain,  can  take  large  and  repeated 
doses  without  fear  of  any  untoward 
effect. 

To  |[uard  against  the  probability  of 
salivation,  in  elL  cases  the  patient,  while 
taking  mercurial  medicines,  whether  by 
the  mouth  or  by  the  skin,  as  in  the  use  of 
ointment  or  liniment,  should  be  advised 
to  keep  the  body  warm  and  dry,  as  mois- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  frequent  exciting 
causes  of  salivation.    See  Salivation. 

Those  who  work  much  with  mercury, 
as  glass  silverers,  and  other  artisans,  are 
liable  to  salivation  from  the  absorption 
of  the  metal  through  their  skin,  while 
those  state  prisoners  who  in  Austria  are 
condemned  to  the  mines  of  Istria,  become 
prematurelv  old,  emaciated,  and  paralyzed, 
dying  in  decrepitude  years  before  their 
natural  time.  The  best  remedy  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  mercury  is  albumen,  or 
the  white  of  egg,  which  should  be  in- 
stantly given  when  satisfied  that  a  pre- 
paration of  mercury  has  been  taken.    See 

l^OISONS. 

QUINCE.— This  sour,  astringent,  but 


aromatic  fruit,  in  part   resembling  an. 
apple,  and  in  part  a  common  pear,  it 
botanically  called  the  Cgdonia  trnJ^arif, 
and  belongs  to  the  Natunil  order  Bmeea 
— that  order  which  yields  all  our  most 
delicious  fruits,  the  plum,  nectarine,  apple, 
pear,  raspberry,  peach,  and  many  otliien. 
From  its  sharp,  crude  rind  and  juice,  the 
quince  is  never  eaten  till  it  has  been  fint 
cooked  by  boiling  or  baking,  when  it  i» 
largely  used  to  give  flavour  to  pastry,  or 
converted  into  confection  or  marmalade. 
On  account  of  the  astringent  nature  of  its 
juice,  the  quince  was  formerly  prescribed 
— and  with  great  advantage — in  cases  of 
diarrhoea,  hemorrhage,  or  any  excessire 
discharge,  and  for  such  purposes  may  still 
be  employed  with  great  benefit. 

The  only  medicinal  use  now  made  of  the 
fruit  is  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  of  the 
bruised  seeds,  which,  as  a  demulcent 
drink  in  coughs,  colds,  hoarsenesses,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections,  is  exit&uAy 
serviceable,  the  large  quantity  of  mudli^ 
contained  in  the  seeds  rendering  t£e 
decoction  so  beneficial :  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  bruised  seeds  to  a  quart  of  water 
is  the  proportion  employed.  The  marma- 
lade of  quince  is  very  serviceable  in  cases 
of  relaxed  sore  throat,  and  an  excellent 
and  grateful  remedy  for  pubHc  singers, 
orators,  actors,  and  all  persons  affected 
with  a  sudden  loss  of  voice  from  relaxa* 
tion. 

QUININE.— Next  to  opium  and  tartar 
emetic,  there  is  not  a  more  valuable  drag 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
than  the  active  principle  of  the  cinehowt 
bark — quinine.  We  have  already  shown, 
under  the  heads  of  Cinchona  and  Fern* 
vian  Bark,  that  the  important  medical 
effects  obtained  in  giving  the  bark,  or 
powder  of  the  bark,  of  either  of  the  three 
varieties  of  the  cinchona  tree — cordiJbUOt 
lancifolia,  and  oblongifolia, — depended 
upon  two  alkaloid  principles,  those  ci 
quina  and  cincJiona,  found,  out  \A  different 
proportions,  in  each  varietv,  though  from 
the  cordifolia,  or  the  yellow  species,  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  largest 
amount  of  the  most  valuable  active  agent 
(quina)  was  to  be  obtained. 

Fbefabations  and  Medical  Pso- 
fbbties  op  Quinine. — It  is  unneceaaxj 
to  explain  here  the  long,  very  delicate 
and  complicated  chemical  process  hj 
which  the  two  active  principles  of  the 
cinchona  bark  are  procured,  or  the  mode 
by  which,  on  the  addition  of  vitriol  w 
sulphuric  acid,  the  pure  crystals  of  the 
sulphate — or  di-sulphate,  as  till  hitely 
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called — of  quinine  are  obtained.  The 
sulphate  of  quinine,  though  by  far  the 
xooBi  important  and  frequently  used  of  all 
4he  preparations  of  this  alkaloid,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  used.  Next  in  im- 
p(nrtance  to  the  sulphate  is  the  muriate  of 
quininie  {murias  quina),  {)repared  by 
acting  on  the  sulphate  of  quinine  by  the 
ehlonde  of  barium.  The  third  prepara- 
tion  is  the  citrate  of  quinine  (citras 
■Smiia),  a  form  of  this  drug  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for,  or  confounded  with,  the  fourth 
preparation,  or  the  citras  quincB  effeV' 
wteenSf  or  effervescing  citrate;  this,  an 
extremely  elegant  form  of  the  drug,  being 
in  erystus,  wnich  effervesce  when  added 
to  water,  like  a  saline  and  acid  mixture, 
the  crystals  consisting  of  a  citro-tartrate 
<tf  aodawith  citrate  of  quinine,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  69  grains  of  the  former  to  1 
grain  of  the  latter.  The  dose  is,  conse- 
^nently,  t  drachm  in  water  two  or  three 
tones  a  day.  The  fifth  form  in  which 
quinine  is  now  prescribed  is  one  in  which 
Its  tonic  properties  are  combined  with 
tntispasmodic  effects,  under  the  name  of 
Valerianate  of  quinine  {valerianas  quirut), 
<iompo8ed  of  valerian,  soda,  and  muriate 
<i  quinine.  And,  finally,  the  two  liquid 
Iff^parations,  —  the  tincture  {tinctura 
^Ntiue  eomposita),  composed  of  sulphate 
^  Quinine  dissolved  in  tincture  of  orange 
|ieel,  and  the  ammoniated  solution  {solutio 
SVtiue  ammcniato),  a  preparation  in  which 
the  pure  alkaloid  quina  is  dissolved  in  the 
vtnoatic  spirits  of  ammonia  (spirits  of 
■al  volatile).  There  are  some  other  pre- 
parations,  but  not  often  used,  such  as  the 
vrtenate  of  quinine  and  the  sulphate  of 
pmidine — another  active  principle,  found 
in  the  same  barks  which  yield  (|uinine, 
md  possessing  the  same  properties  and 
lOticHa  as  the  other.  Though  one  of  the 
Bost  potent  and  reliable  of  all  our  ve^e* 
ilde  tonics,  it  is  from  its  specific  action 
n  breaking  up  the  periodicity  of  inter- 
nittent  fevers,  or  those  regular  recurrences 
if  their  paroxysms,  that  quinine  has  he- 
nine  80  valuable  to  science  and  humanity 
ti  a  remedial  agent;  for  when  once  the 
Haeased  punctuality  that  forms  the  most 
itabbom  feature  of  that  fever  is  broken 
It  interrupted,  the  disease,  to  use  a  figure 
if  speech,  becomes  vulnerable,  and  easily 
Mauled  by  the  proper  remedies  for  each 
>tage  of  the  paroxysm. 
As  an  ordmary  tonic,  quinine  may  be 
^en.  either  in  the  form  of  pills,  mixtures, 
'  powders,  though  a  very  common  and 
QHvenient  way  of  using  it  is  in  combina- 
■0&  with  port  wine,  in  the  proportion  of 
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20  or  40  grains  to  the  pint,  according  to 
the  strength  required,  thus  giving  either 
1  or  2  grains  with  each  ounce,  or  half 
wineglassful  taken.  It  may  also  be  given 
in  imusion  of  quassia,  cascarilla,  canella 
alba,  or  any  bitter  mixture,  and  in  cases 
of  debility  attended  with  diarrhoea,  com- 
bined with  aromatic  confection  and  chalk 
mixture.  Another  favourite  method  of 
prescribing  quinine  is  in  combination  with 
infusion  of  quassia  and  the  mineral  acids 
— sulphuric  acid  with  the  sulphate,  and 
muriatic  with  the  muriate  of  quinine.  It 
is  in  intermittent  fever,  however,  that  the 
mode  of  exhibition  is  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance;  and  here  consider- 
able judgment  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  man  to  decide,  not  only  on  the 
(quantity  to  be  given,  but  the  time  and 
form  of  giving  it.  The  rule  that  should 
guide  the  physician  in  all  cases  in  pre- 
scribing medicines  should  in  such  cases  be 
rigidly  adhered  to — always  to  give  the 
dru|^  to  be  employed  in  a  dose  sufficient 
to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  object 
aimed  at  in  its  exhibition.  In  intermittent 
fever,  the  point  desired  is  to  break  the 
chain  of  the  diseased  action,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  paroxysm  from  coming  on  at  its 
proper  time;  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  fits,  and  lengthen  the  interval  betweeft 
the  recurrence  of  each  paroxysm.  To 
effect  these  objects, — the  two  last  depending 
on  the  first, — the  quinine  should  be  given 
about  one  or  two  hours  before  the  calcu- 
lated time  of  the  attack,  the  latter  period 
when  ^ven  in  a  powder,  the  former  when 
taken  m  a  liquid  form.  The  quantity  of 
quinine  necessary  to  effect  the  chief  object 
must  depend  on  the  age,  strength,  and 
sex  of  the  patient,  and  also  on  the  hold 
the  disease  has  obtained  of  the  system; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  length  of  time  the 
fever  has  continued.  The  full  adult  dose 
in  cases  of  ajgue  or  tic-douloureux  is  from 
6  to  20  grams.  When  given  in  a  liquid 
form,  the  quinine  should  be  rubbed  down 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  or 
camphor  mixture,  with  6  or  7  drops  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  to  insure  its  com- 
plete solution,  and  the  draught  taken  an 
hour  previous  to  the  expected  time  of  the 
attack.    See  Intermittent  Feybb. 

The  ordinary  tonic  dose  of  the  sulphate, 
muriate,  and  citrate  of  quinine  is  from  1 
to  3  grains  for  an  adult,  and  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  grain  for  children  from  one  to 
three  years  of  a^^e.  The  dose  of  the  com- 
poimd  tincture  is  from  1  to  4  drachms  for 
an  adult,  and  from  6  to  20  drops  for 
children  from  one  to  four  years ;  while  of 
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the  solutioii  the  dose  for  adults  is  from 
30  to  00  drops,  and  from  4  to  16  drops 
for  children  up  to  four  years  of  age. 

Quinine  is  apt  to  produce  pain  and 
tightness  in  the  nead,  and  sometmies  con- 
gestion of  the  brain;  on  this  account,  it 
Sioidd  never  be  given  till  the  bowels  have 
been  first  opened  by  an  effective  dose  of 
aperient  medicine.  In  all  cases  of  in- 
ffammatory  fever,  or  great  nervous  ex- 
citement, the  employment  of  quinine  is  im- 
peratively interdicted,  its  use  in  such  cases 
being  not  onhr  hurtful  but  dangerous. 

QUINSEY,  or  Inflammatory  Sobe 
Thuoat,  professionally  known  as  cv' 
nanche  tonsillaris,  which,  better  than  the 
old-fashioned  Jiame  of  squinsey  or  quinsey, 
explains  the  nature  of  the  disease, — an 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Symftoms. — Bedness  of  the  throat  and 
fauces,  with  spots  dotting  their  surface; 
a  tightness  of  the  gullet,  accompanied 
with  great  difficultv  of  swallowing ;  head- 
ache; a  hot,  dry  skin,  with  thirst,  and  a 
full,  strong  pulse.  The  tightness  in  the 
throat,  with  the  heat  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  rapidly  increase,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  patient  to  pass  even  the 
sahva,  every  attempt  to  swallow  being 
attended  with  a  convulsive  motion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  throat,  and  the  regurgita- 
tion or  return  of  all  fluids  through  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  A  constant  flow  of 
a  viscid  salivary  secretion  soon  after  sets 
in  from  the  mouth,  giving  a  foetid  odour 
to  the  breath,  and  irritatmg  the  patient 
by  its  overflowing  of  the  lips.  The 
breathing  is  often  greatly  impaired,  ma- 
terially tiering  the  voice,  and,  from  the 
swelling  of  all  the  parts,  the  patient  can 
neither  smell  nor  hear ;  the  countenance 
becomes  sunken  and  anxious,  the  skin 
rough  and  dry,  and  the  hands  and  feet 
cold  and  clammy.  Often,  at  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  when  the  patient  appears 
to  be  almost  suffocating,  the  abscess,  the 
cause  of  all  the  suffering,  bursts,  and  the 
disease  may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end,  as  in 
such  cases  the  recovery  is  extremely  rapid. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  is  no  suppura- 
tion, and  the  disease  terminates  by  what 
is  called  resolution,  or  by  the  tonsils  and 
parts  recovering  their  former  condition. 
At  other  times,  again,  it  terminates  in 
ulceration  and  sloughing. 

The  TBEATMENT  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  must  be  of  the  antiphlogistic 
character,  acting  on  the  bowels  by  means 
of  aperient  medicine,  such  as  one  or  two 
antibilious  pills  and  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
tho  warm   bath,  and,  if  necessary,  an 


emetic;  abstaining  from  all  stimulating 
drinks  or  animal  foods,  applymg  harts- 
horn and  oil  to  the  throat  on  a  pieee  of 
flannel,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  hot 
bran  poultice,  so  as  to  encircle  the  throat, 
and  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  warm  water, 
or   sage   tea.     Sometimes   leeches  and 
blisters  are  required,  but  in  general  the 
applications  already  eaggeated,  or  a  pool* 
tice  of  flour  and  mustard,  wiU  effect  afl 
that  is  necessary.    If  the  abscess  does  not 
burst  spontaneously  into  the  mouth,  it 
must,  if  possible,  be  opened  either  firam 
withm  or  from  without.     The  iweUing 
on  some  occasions  is  so  severe  and  diffiuei 
that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  mouth 
sufficiently  wide  to  enable  the  abscess  to 
be  reached,  while  firom  there  bong  oo 
external  enlargement  of  the  glands,  it  s 
equally  impracticable  to  open  the  abseesB 
from  without.    In  such  cases  as  these, 
especially  when  the  difficulty  of  brea^ise 
is  severe,  and  the  patient's  state  is  eiitics^ 
medical  men  have  oeen  compelled  to  ei^ 
their  object — the  opening  of  the  abscess- 
by  stratagem,  ana  by  exciting  a  sadto 
aUrm  or  personal  fear  in  their  patient, 
produce   a  shriek,    or'  some  unguarded 
action,  which  has  the  effect  of  boratia^ 
the  abscess,  and  thereby  giving  instant 
relief  and  safety  to  the  sufferer,  the  result 
amply  atoning  for  the  means  empkyed 
and  the  momentary  terror  inspired.   Ana 
the  opening  or  breaking  or  the  dncess, 
the  treatment  of  the  case  is  very  simple; 
frequent  gargles  of  warm  water,  and  an 
emollient  pomtice  round  the  throat,  with 
beef  tea  and  wine,  if  necessary,  is  all  that 
is  generally  needed.    This  is  a  disease 
very  liable  to  return,  and  even  degenerate 
into  a  state  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils.    In  such  cases,  blisters  are  often 
necessary,  or  the  application  of  iodine 
or  camphor,  and  mercurial  ointment^  to 
induce  absorption;  while  astringent  gar* 
gles,  or  the  application  of  caustic  in- 
ternally, are  not  unfrequently  rendaed 
necessary,  and  in  severe  cases  ^  ttie  ton- 
sils are  obliged  to  be  wholly  extirpated. 

QUOTIDIAN.—Every  ^day.  A  term 
applied  to  an  ague,  or  intermittent  fever, 
recurring  every  twenty-four  hoars.  Ses 
Inteemittent  Fbvbb. 


R 

E  is  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  En- 
glish alphabet,  and,  among  medical  men, 
IS  used  as  an  abbreviation  at.  the  begimuof 
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BAN 


irescnptions  (thus,  B/),  signifying 
take.  As  a  numeral,  B  stands 
and  with  a  dash  over  it  (b.)  for 

EIES. — Madness.  A  medical  term, 
oes  used  in  connection  with  the 
matic  insanity  arising  from  the 
rabid  animals,  such  as  hydrophobia, 
medical  men  use  the  term  dis- 
ily,  as  rabies  canina  and  rabies 
or  the  madness  caused  by  the 
a  mad  dog,  and  that  resulting  from 

HITIS.— The   medical   term  for 

I,  which  see. 

>ICAL. — A  term  sometimes  used 

ly  to  express  the  nature  of  a  cure 

e£fected  by  removing  the  base  or 

the  malady. 

tISH.  —  A    well-known     edible 

'le,    which,    as    an   antiscorbutic, 

aten  alone  or  in  combination  with 

endive,  and  other  ingredients,  as 

is  of  the  utmost  value  in  scorbutic 
)f  body,  but  especially  serviceable 
s  of  sea-scurvy.    But  though  in 

extremely  valuable  in  all  such 

0  a  person  of  weak  digestion,  or 
iject  to  flatulence,  the  radish  Will 
more  injurious  than  beneficial, 
ident  of  their  corrective  property 
Guitiscorbutic,  radishes  exercise  a 
ting  action  on  the  kidneys,  and 
Jly  increase  the  urinary  secretion. 
lUS. — A  name  given  by  anato- 

1  the  external  of  the  two  bones  of 
arm. 

IX. — The  Latin  for  a  root,  and  a 
.  common  use  among  medical  men 
eating  the  part  of  the  tree  or 
le  to  be  used  and  employed,  in 
istinction  to  cortex,  the  bark  or 
dfoliay  the  leaves. 
^BOW  WOBM.— A  disease  of 
1 ;  a  kind  of  herpes.    See  Skin, 

BS  OF 

^  WATEB.    See  Watee. 
ilNS. — The  ai'ticle  so  universally 
under  this  name  is  an  extremely 
stpe,  gathered  at  certain  periods, 
refully  dried    in    the    sun,   from 

the  finest  kind  are  called  raisins 
un.  The  best  raisins  are  obtained 
Damascus,  Malaga,  and  Yalentia, 
account  of  the  quantity  of  sugar 
cilage  they  contain,  are  both  nutri- 
nd  wholesome.  When  taken  in 
f  they  act  as  a  mild  purgative, 
f  stewed,  and  eaten  warm,  like 

they  act  still  more   effectively. 

are  used  in  pharmacy  in  the  pre- 


paration of  the  lenitive  electuary,  and  the. 
compound  tinctures  of  senna  and  carda- 
moms. 

BALE. — ^A  French  term  for  a  rattle; 
a  peculiar  sound  made  by  the  air   in 

f>assing  through  the  air-tubes  of  the 
ungs  when  obstructed  or  contracted  by 
disease,  and  called  in  Latin  rhonchus. 
See  Stethoscope. 

B AMENTA.— Scales  or  filings;  the 
same  as  limatura:  the  filings  of  any 
metal. 

BAMOLLISSEMENT.— A  medical 
term,  borrowed  firom  the  French,  signi- 
fying a  softening  of  the  brain;  a  chronic 
afiection,  the  result  of  a  previous  in- 
flammation, or  some  injury  to  the  head, 
resulting  in  the  more  or  less  complete  loss 
of  memory  and  nervous  power,  the  brain  in 
many  cases  becoming  entirely  disorgan- 
ized, and  appearing,  on  dissection,  like 
soft  putty.  When  ramollissement  is 
partial,  it  generally  induces  paralysis. 

BAMUS. — A  branch.  By  anatomists, 
the  word  is  used  to  express  the  perpen- 
dicular portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  adapted  to  a  recess  in 
the  temporal  bone,  to  form  the  articula- 
tion of  the  jaw  to  the  head.  From  this 
word  is  derived  the  term  ramification,  as 
applied  to  the  branching  off  of  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

BANA. — ^A  frog.  Anatomists  give  to 
the  artery  and  vein  lying  beneath  the 
tongue  the  name  of  ranal,  or  ranine^ 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  that 
reptile. 

BANCEDO.— A  chronic  thickening  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx,  causing  partial  loss  of  voice  and 
hoarseness,  and  requiring  counter-irrita- 
tion and  stimulants,  such  as  embrocations 
of  camphorated  oil  and  hartshorn,  or  even 
blisters,  with  hot  poultices  or  fomenta- 
tions. 

BANSOME'S  PATENT  FILTEB.— 
This  useful  and  extremely  cheap  filter 
consists  of  a  circular  porous  stone  of  a 
peculiar  character,  through  which,  when 
immersed  in  a  tank  or  butt  of  water,  only 
the  pure  element  can  pass,  all  impurities 
being  refused  access.  A  tube  being  at- 
tached to  the  stone,  and  the  air  exhausted 
from  it  by  the  mouth,  the  water,  perfectly 
pure,  will  distil  into  any  vessel  placed  to 
receive  i^  On  long  sea  voyages  such  a 
filter  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  when 
the  water,  as  it  frequently  does,  becomes 
thick  and  foul,  and  the  health  of  passen- 
gers and  crew  is  injured  in  consequence. 
For  the  mode  of  forming  flUet«^  «xi^  ^Xi^ 
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i^Tsnts,  uid  the 
auCa,  eee  ortide 

luct,  bv  which  a  unal] 
is  produced,  to  wbjch 


ban'ula. 

Hublisgual  bbL 

avellisg  oi  ti 

fiUTgeoTU  give  leki  nnmu  UE  ranuia,  injm 

it§  Auppoaed  likeneia  to  a  small  frog;  or. 

as  BDme  inugine,  from  the  peculiar  doIbs 

made  b;  the  patient  in  Bpeoking,  EUp- 

potcd  to  reeembla  the  Bounds  made  bj  & 

RANUNCULUS.— A  genus  of  acrid, 

EoisoDoui  plants,  of  vlit^  the  common 
eld  buttercup  (the  SaauneuUa  reptat). 


is  the  □ 


miple.    The  juii 


equally  Bborp,  e 


h  lariotT  ii 
tiDf,  and  acrid,  u 
of  blUtecing  »hc 
while  the  stem! 
varie^,  if  ta^ea  internally,  acts  on  the 
Ejstem  as  an  acrid  poison.  When  dried, 
honerer,  or  the  plaat  is  iiiacenit«d  in 
"  !  injurioas  effects 
ah-— ^ 

.__  O 
like  ptaat  which  yields 
seed  from  vtuch  rape  oil  is  oblaiaed,  is  a 
natiTB  of  this  country,  where  it  is  largely 
cultivated  for  cattle.  The  seed,  wbicl  la 
so  email  that  it  hss  to  be  threshed  oa  eail- 
claths,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  oil, 
is  ejpressed  from  it  by  mean)  of  a 
powerful  mill,  that  not  only  separates 
the  oil,  but  compresses  the  crushed  seed 

dried,  are  setd  for 'fattening  cattle,  under 
the  Dame  of  oiLcale.  Bape  oil  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  pharmacy  for  making 
cerates,  and  as  an  adjunct  in  liniments. 

EAPHANUa.— fbe  wild   radish,  the 
seeds  of  which,  when  eaten,  are  said  to 

iiroduce  spasms  of  the  muscles  and  para, 
yais  of  the  iointi. 

BAEEFiCTION—A  chemical  term. 
Bigui^ng  the  making  rarer,  lighter,  and 
more  elastic  an;  bod;  b;  the  application 
of  heat.  The  term  is  chiefl;  confined  to 
gases  or  the  atmospboric  air,  which  itsidf 
affords  a  good  example  of  rarefaction ; 
for,  within  a  de^nite  altitude,  it  is  the 
direct  source  of  life,  but  be;ond  a  certain 
height  becomee  bo  raieSed,  or  thin,  that 
blood  bursia  from  the  mouth  and  noae  of 
bim  who  bresthea  in  it,  tho  indiTidual 
lesplring  with  pain  and  difficBty;  and 
should  he  ascend  beyond  such  an  altitude, 
the  air  becomes  so  highly  sublimated,  or 
^  bo  total];  unfit  for  animal 


JOASAEA,  OB  BA£UIt&.— &.tba.Vmg-, 


a  word  sometJoKS  employed  to  eipiwt 
the  state  in  which  a  drug  is  kq>t  ia  tie 
ihopa,  as  the  sharinga  or  raspings,  \a  tlw 
inatanca  of  quaaaia,  guaiacum,  icd  lif' 

£ASH.— A  rash  is  an  erupUonrf nd 
or  purple  spots  on  the  akin,  which  na) 
arise  from  a  surfeit,  or  be  the  result  if 
some  crudity  in  the  stomach  and  boveli, 
and  may  either  take  place  in  the  Ibnn 
of  a  few  minute  pimplea,  or  in  a  nmuba 
of  irregular  blotches  or  patchea,  appumlT 

but  aometimoB  extending  oier  the  en^ 
bod;.    Baahes  gBuerally  appear  on  adnlli 


--   „-, „    .  ^ym^ 

also  result  from  drinking  cold  water  wun 
the  body  is  heated  b;  exercise.  Tberuhs 
to  which  infants  are  liable  proceed  from 
the  irritation  of  the  teeth,  or  fhm  tarn 
acidit;  in  the  alimentsiy  canal- 
All  raahea  are  attended  with  M, 
irritation,  thint,  end  somebmei  pain. 
The  best  tbbatmebt  for  rashes,  wbm 
they  occur  in  adulta  from  the  ealii^  of 
crude  food,  is  to  take  an  emettc  of  lf> 
grains  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a  mild  dose  rf 
aperient  medicine,  and,  in  severe  cam. 
~       children,  accoriiiiE 


a  little  magnesi 


oonfuls  of  aenna 
e    in    general    eno 

Tid  manna  lei,  wiB 
gh    to  roD«ve  11* 

"'h^^on™"di'scaseB  with  which  rasto. 
n  be  confused  are  acarlet  fever,  meBala. 
nd  chicken  pox,  from  whieh,  bowenr 

erlod  at  which  tliosc  eruptive  diicsja 

BASPBE^Y.  - 
bolesorne    fruit.    « 
dvantage  of  not  h 

This  dclicioDi  and 
hich    posseasM   il* 

lacfa.  forma  i 

invalid  suHering  miitt 
and  thirst.  This  fruit  is  onljiurf 
medicinally  to  make  raapberry  imegiri 
a  few  apoonfula  of  which,  added  to  Uie 
patient'a  beveraci',  imparts  aridil.v, 
flavour,  and  beneBt  to  the  drink  totrnr 
while,  mixed  with  equal  parts  o(  ~" 

it  makes  an  eicellr^' '- 

relaxed  SOTO 

of  sudden  1( 

speakers,    singers,    and    clergymen    vo 

frequently  Hable. 

BATAFU A  delicioiu  cordial,  ma* 

^Ti  TDUaittnit;  the  bndsed   lanw  <■ 


ent  gargle  in  ei 
a,  and  tboae  com 
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tpricoU,  cherriea,  and  peHchee,  with 
^uumon,  ctavea,  and  oUiei  apices,  for 
■  oertaia  number  of  daya  in  braodj,  and 
Gnall;  sweeteDiug  the  whole  vith  lump 

rI'tAHT,  OB  BHATANY.— The  root 
<^a  South  AmeriCAD  plant,  iJie  SatanAia, 


bequcntly  as  a  denti&ice  in  a  scorbutic 
lUte  of  tbe  b"'""- 

The  drug,  though  kept  in  powder  and 
tincture,  i»  now  seldom  used  :n  medicine, 
ncept  bj  dentiata,  who,  on  account  of 
itt  astringent  properties,  frequently  pre- 
wribe  it  aa  a  woah  for  the  mouth  and 

aiTSBANE.— A  name  giren  1o  the 
thyehnoi  ntix  vmsica,  though  white 
beUeborc,    veratrlam,    anenlc,    or    any 

T^min  is  called  a  rsCabane. 

KATTLE  SNAKE  AND  COBRA, 
BITE  OF.— Tbe  bite  of  the  eobra  di 


itself,  as  regaida  its  organ  of  aassutt  and 
injury.  When  the  an^s  baa  raised  him- 
aeif  for  eombat,  whether  the  cobra  or  the 


rattle,  he  makes  a  fu 

inapir. 

don,  by 
inflated 

which  the  wh, 

ale  body 

The  acales  are 

and  the  inters 

tiUal  skii 

beoom 

'J,  yieible 

from  the  head 

.    Inth 

the  reptile  bre 

athes,  th 

body  «lben.«t«ly 
e  head  and  ueok. 

aweUiog  and  • 

inking,  th 

however,  i»m 

ining  dialsnded. 

«^ijvj  itu>if.  ih 

After  it 

ited  itself,  tl 
mOTes  forward  with  (treat  velocity,  and 
with  flasbbg  eyea  suddenly  darts  on  ita 
victim  with  open  mouth,  and,  at  tho  very 
instant  he  strikes,  ^ects  his  virat  or 
deadly  poiaon  into  the  wound  made  by 

The  cobra  has  two  rows  uf  teeth,  which 
appear  to  apring  from  tbe  palate,  and  two 
fanos,  which  aeem  much  shorter  than  the 
(eetfa,  from  the  fact  of  being  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  poison  bag,  m  nhiuh,  tilt 
the  moment  of  firikms,  they  are  in  a 
measure  secreted.  The  mstant  the  wound 
inflicted,  the  roots  of  the  fan^  press 
hind  on  the  Tenom  bag,  eausmg  Iho 
fluid  to  run  down  a  groove  or  channel 
bj  which  meana  the  viru* 
reelly  into  the  punctures 
In  snakM  the  lower  jaw  is  not 
ted  to  the  upper,  as  in  other 
.  but,  by  means  of  two  bones,  ia 
ed  with  the  back  part  of  tbe  head 
by    powerful    ligamenla.       Accordingly, 


lower  jaw,  moving  o 
3  back  of  tbe  head,  ar 


own  oultmrd,  an 

d  carrying  the  extreme 

back  of  tbe  thi 

kng  tie  upper] 

e  have  _ 

po  sou  to  flow  tbraugh  tha  ducts  into  tbe 
grooves  of  the  fangs. 

In  the  cut  we  have  given  of  the  cobra's 
head,  the  skin  has  been  removed  fivm 
tbe  side  of  the  jaw  to  afford  a  clearer 
t  cw  of  the  bags  of  poison,  and  the  back- 
Hard  Doeition  of  the  fangs,  which,  by  the 
ig  uf  the  jaws,  are  flung  forward 
•-  --"■-■  •'-  dreaded  wound.    The 


irity  of    the  serpent's 

■   ■  I    of    t 

'    tho  bags  at  ibe  time ;  for  if  the  animal 
■    has  been  roused  to  combat  a  short  time 

^vt~— i  B'T^a  _  1..." J. j,.jTiou8,  the  probabilitj  will  be  l.ti«*.  ■*» 

jtrfBok^  and  anatomy  i^  the  reptile  [bag)  itUl  be  ncaiV]  ein^i,  v^  »"a^ 
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parstiTelj  humleH.  The  pouan  of  both 
the  cobra  ind  the  raUleiDske  ii  [wrfecttj 
iarmtai  if  takeiL  into  Ihe  Btonmch,  and 
mai  be  Bpilt  oa  anj  fait  at'  the  body 
wilL  impuaitj,  uoleu  tt  should  eoiae  in 
contact  wiUi  soma  Bomtch,  wound,  or 
KbrMdOQ  of  the  bodj.  Thi*  ip  Che  reuon 
why  noture  haa  lupplied  these  reptiles 
with  weapons  to  innicb  a  puncture,  and 
then,  wilkout  iniurj  to  IhemKlves,  to 
insure  the  poiBonin^p  of  the  wound  made. 
So  subtle  and  potent  is  the  vim  of  the 
cobra,  tbat  the  hmtdrtdlh  put  of  a  grnia 
of  its  poison,  inserted  into  a  sotateh  in  a 
rabbit  or  guinea  pig,  has  been  proved 
'"  '     t  to  destroy  life  in  eithe 


mjjta 


at  should  suck  the  wound  iamS. 
a  this  cannot  he  done,  hovever,^ 
n  who  undertakes  tiiat  du^  duaU 
IT  himself  with  a  lar^e  basm  md  a 
f  warm  water,  and,  nltine  Dn  li  lercl 
p  the  part  final  j  vitt 


;h  (he  limb,  g 


grasp  tho^  .  ^ 

ae  above,  the  other  Mbi 
the  wound,  and  applying  hil  lips  boldlj 
:>nd  coslideiitly  over  tin  bit«,  with  i 
|Uick  but  effectual  motion  of  the  cbseb 
ind  tongue,  sack  all  the  blnod  >i^ 
moisture  from  the  puncture,  eieiyn' 


I   bis   t 


,  it  forgetMj  to 

ssure  □□  the  hmb  wiili 

This    sucking   prooi 

rered  in  for   twelte  of 

.  st  least;  a  broad  piefl 

gartor  being  first  pasted 


A.  Tha  poison-bae-  B.  A  fang,  remoTed. 
The  BYxnoxe  ariBine  from  the  blto 
of  the  cobra,  rattle,  and  whipcord  snake  of 
Australia  are  nearly  the  same,  and  begin 
with  an  intense  stinging  pain  in  the  part 
bitten;  the  wound  and  Timb  soon  swell, 
and  become  livid ;  these  local  cSects  arc 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  nausea, 
Biekness,  and  fainting;  great  oppresiion 
at  the  chest,  anxiety,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  succeed,  soon  after  followed  by 
drowsiness,  which  passes  into  a  slate  of 

an  hour  to  two  hours,  the  patient  usually 

The  TBBtTMEST.— In  all  cases  of  bitet 
of  poisonous  reptiles  the  first  and  mosi 
Important  dutj  is  to  suck  the  wound, 
cauterize  or  excise  the  bitten  part,  prevent 
tbe  absorption  of  the  virtu,  and  by  proper 
medicines  rouse  the  patient's  mind  to 
resist  the  depressing  inflaence  of  feai. 
and  finally  dissipate  the  coma  that  to- 
vaids  the  end  steals  so  fatally  over  the 

Jst.  Sucking  the  JFouitf.— UoleM  there 
shoald  be  a  crack  in  the  toneue,  a  cba^ 
"r  abrasion  of  the  Ups  or  iaaaUi,t'heBun^'' 


round  tba  limb 
two  above  tbe  wound,  between  it  ml 
the  heart,  and  then  flnnlj  tied. 

When"  no"pe7sTn  can  be  tousd  witti 
sufficient  resoluUon  to  auck  the  wouirf, 
■i  bandage  or  garter  should  be  ioslsnt^ 
(led  round   the  limb  above  the  woM 

,  those  artificial  means  can  be  obtained 

'  Lhey  should  be  applied  at  once,  washiiE 
Ihe  part  with  warm  water  hastilj  beto 

I  applying  the  glasses.  These  are  to  h 
removed  every  three  or  four  minulai,  lb 
part  again  washed  with  clean  water  «m 
t  sponge,  and  again  applied  for  at  least 
half  an  hour.  When,  howe*cr,  ne  ■* 
uppliances  can  be  obtained,  tb» 

washed  with 
beinp 


nested  by  tha  bandM 

le  well  aind  TtpamJ 

1  water,  Ha,  fiH|«< 

tea  to  loree  ont  all  noiMore  (r 

of  blood  from  the  bile,  and  Ite 

punctures    freely   eauteriiod    with   U* 

mtralfi  of  silver,  which  should  be  tat^ 

to   a  point,  and   tbm  forced    into  th> 

apertures  made  by  tbe  reptile's  ftngi. 

If,  howcTer,  the  ponctures  ais  d^  •»• 

aarrow,   a  sharp    penknife    or   biaUiuiX 

should  he  used  to  enlai^  them,  so  that 

tbe  bottom  of  tha  wound  may  be  rcacMi 

and  the  place  freely  eauterued.    Wb« 

Ihii  wound  is  largo  and  deep,  the  stale  « 

the  reptile  to  be  feared,  and  the  paia  m 

Einxioty  arc  very  Ercat,  the  part  injana 

\  must  without  any  heritation  be  col  Drt 

A  flie  TitroiA  waaW,  and  the  »» JJ** 
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side  liberally  rubbed  with  the 
irm  fomentations  applied  over 
bie  lifirature  or  bandage  round 
mtinued.  ^ 

rouse  the  Patient  hy  Proper 
— To  effect  this  result,  re- 
ses  of  stimulants  and  anti- 
i  are  to  be  given,  and  the 
ept  coDstantlj  moving,  and 
J  subjected  to  sudden  asper- 
cold  water.  The  following 
oay  be  given  every  ten  minutes 
of  an  hour.    Take  of — 

^ 2  drachms. 

of  sal  volatile  .  40  drops. 
*e  of  valerian    .    \  drachm, 
ric  ether  ...  16  drops, 
or  water  ...    1  ounce, 
ian  surgeons  are  in  the  habit 
the  following    draught,    and 
it  as  often  as  necessary. 


's    solution 


of 


c 30  drops. 

imn     ....  10  drop9. 
mint  water  .     .    1  ounce, 
lice      .     .    .     .    ^  ounce, 
e  taken  directly,  and  repeated 
hour  till  the  symptoms  abate ; 
le  time,  they  employ  injections 
tastor  oil,  and  turpentme,  till 
operate.    Li  severe  cases,  there 
on  why  such  remedies  should 
lied  in  this  country, 
neither    cupping-glasses    nor 
tic  be  obtainable,  the  part  must 
with  red-hot  skewers  or  the 
poker,  and  the  woimd  dressed 
r  only,  or  the  caustic  potass 
%8a),  stron?  ammonia,  or  strong 
;  or,  in  default  of  any  of  these, 

may  be    sprinkled    into    the 

The  importance  of  compelling 
t  to  walk  about,  supported  by 
\  men,  must  not  be  lost  si^ht 
ecessity  of  occasionally  dashmg 
over  his  head  and  chest  forgot 
tised,  as  on  the  judicious  em- 
of  both,  the  hope  of  rousing 

the  coma  entirely  depends, 
is  an  agent  that  may  be  em- 
b  benefit. 

&  MADNESS,  OE  MANIA, 
hat  condition  of  mental  aberra- 
the  patient,  in  a  state  of  the 
ry,  is  not  only  dangerous  to 

equally  violent  towards  him- 
when  coercion  by  a  strait- 
confinement  in  a  padded  room, 
restrictions  of  the  limbs,  are 
neoessaiy  to  guard  him  against 


his  own  furious  rage.    See  MA.iriA,  and» 
Madness. 

EEACTION.— By  this  term  medical 
men  understand  a  secondaiT  action,  or 
the  effect  of  a  first  cause.  When  a  }>erBon 
imaccustomed  to  snuff  is  induced  to  take 
a  pinch,  the  first  effect  on  the  nervous 
expansion  that  lines  the  nostrils  is  that 
of  a  stimulating  astringeht  action,  im- 
parting more  or  less  of  {gratification  to 
the  brain ;  in  a  few  seconcu,  however,  the 
nerves  recover  themselves,  and  a  reaction, 
as  it  is  called,  sets  in,  inducing  a  succession 
of  sneezing  fits,  by  which  the  irritating 
substance  is  thrown  off,  and  the  vesseu 
previously  stimulated  by  the  snuff  pour 
out  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  mucus. 
In  the  same  way,  a  person  passing  sud- 
denly from  a  heated  room,  with  his  throat 
and  mouth  unprotected,  into  the  cold 
night  air,  has  his  throat  and  air-passages 
suddenly  and  often  unconsciously  stimu- 
lated or  contracted,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  returning  to  the  warmer  atmosphere 
is  attacked  with  sneezing,  a  running  at 
the  eyes  and  nose,  hoarseness,  andprobably 
a  difficulty  of  swallowing,  the  effects  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  other,  being  the 
reaction  to  the  excitin?  cause.  To  sim- 
plify the  meaning  of  this  term,  reaction 
IS  always  the  ^ect  of  a  (xiuse.  When 
a  man  on  the  verge  of  starvation  is 
suddenly  fed,  if  only  with  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  food,  a  reaction  from  debility  to  strength 
and  inflammation  may  succeed,  rendenng' 
it  necessary  even  to  oleed  the  man  who 
an  hour  before  was  unable  to  stand  from 
exhaustion.  As  debility  may  be  followed 
by  a  reaction  of  inflammation,  so  inflam- 
matory action  may  be  succeeded  by  a 
reaction  of  prostratm^  debility.  It  is  on 
these  accounts  that  m  fevers,  inflamma- 
tions, and  diseases  generally,  the  reaction 
is  always  regarded  by  memcal  men  with 
so  much  anxiety,  and  demands  such  fore- 
thought and  judgment,  both  in  antici- 
pating and  in  treating  when  it  sets  in. 

BEALGAE. — The  old  chemical  name 
for  red  arsenic,  or  the  protO'SvXphuret 
of  arsenic,  an  impure  combination  of  the 
metal,  found  chiefly  in  China.  The  sesquu- 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  the  name  of  that 
well-known  brilliant  pigment  called 
orpimenty  or  King's  yellow. 

EECEIVEE.  —  A  globular  chemical 
vessel,  made  of  glass,  earth,  or  iron,  used 
for  distillation,  and  forming  the  inferior 
half  of  a  still:  the  receptacle  for  what 
passes  from  the  Eetort,  which  see. 

EECEPTACITLUM.— A  reservohr,  a 
receptacle.    Seceptacuhum  cK^U  S&  ^Coa^ 
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large  vessel,  made  up  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  lacteal  branches,  situated 
behind  the  abdominal  viscera  on  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spine,  and  from 
which  the  thoracic  duct  proceeds  with 
the  chjle  up  the  trunk  to  the  heart.  See 
Chtmificatioit,  and  cut. 

EECEEATION.— The  necessitv  for  a 
due  amount  of  bodily  rest  and  mental 
relaxation  in  the  business  of  life,  as  a 
prophylactic  agent,  and  a  promoter  of 
health,  is  so  self-evident  a  fact,  as  to 
render  it  quite  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
a  truth  so  universally  acknowledged. 

Though  recreation  in  some  form  or  other 
is  imperatively  demanded  in  every  case 
where  perfect  physical  and  mental  health 
is  desired,  the  lund  and  amount  of  the 
relaxation  must  differ  with  every  grade 
of  society,  and  almost  with  every  case. 
The  person  of  wealth  and  station,  who 
has  the  free  command  of  all  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  of  society,  rccjuires  quite 
as  much  recreation,  or  change  in  the  form 
of  his  pastimes,  as  the  merchant,  mechanic, 
or  labourer,  though  of  a  different  order 
and  degree;  for  in  the  latter  cases 
men  employed  in  some  active  pursuit 
from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  find 
in  a  mere  interruption  of  their  toil,  or  the 
conunonest  relaxation,  more  real  and  per- 
manent benefit  than  men  of  fortune  can 
derive  from  the  most  intellectual  or 
elaborate  enjovment.  Thus,  while  an 
•excursion of  a  tew  hours  into  the  country, 
a  game  at  bowls  or  tennis,  or  a  visit  to  a 
theatre,  would  to  the  mind  of  the  over- 
taxed mechanic  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  results,  to  the  man  sated  with 

Eleasures  and  excitement,  a  couple  of 
ours  spent  at  the  turning  lathe,  in  the 
active  occupation  of  a  garden,  or  with  a 
box  of  carpenter's  tools,  would  yield 
benefits  to  mind  and  body  quite  as 
salutary  as  those  derived  from  the  con- 
trary recreations  by  the  others. 

In  prescribing  recreation  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent,  iQl  the  physician  has  to 
consider  is  the  state,  age,  and  occupation 
of  his  patient,  and  then  lay  down  such 
a  system  of  amusement  and  change  as 
his  judgment  may  deem  suited  to  meet 
those  conditions.  This  fact,  however, 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  to  the 
invalid  or  valetudinarian  a  system  of 
recreation  that,  while  amusing  the  mind, 
will  exercise  in  some  degree  the  body,  is 
as  necessary  to  his  physical  well-being  as 
medicine. 

EECTIFICATION.—A  higher  process 
of   diatillation;    a    second    distUialion. 


Whisky  or  any  spirit  submitted  to  the 
still  for  a  second  time  has  thereby  the 
remaining  portion  of  its  water  dissipated, 
and  passes  over  into  the  receiver  in  the 
form  of>pure — 

RECTIFIED  SPIRITS,  ob  SPIEIT8 
OF  WINE.— A  powerful  spirit,  nearly 
free  from  all  water,  and  of  strength 
varying  from  40®  to  60*^  over  proofl  See 
Spibits  op  Wike,  and  Alcohol. 

RECTIFOEMIS.  —  The  anatomical 
name  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
vagina. 

RECTUM.— The  third  and  last  portim 
of  the  large  intestines,  and  so  named  from 
its  running  the  greater  part  of  its  conne 
in  a  straight  line.  The  rectum  is  united 
above  with,  or  rather  is  a  continaati(Hi 
of,  the  colon,  and  terminates  belovr,  afta 
a  eurve,  at  what  is  denominated  the  anu$, 
where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sphincter 
and  levator  muscles.  The  internal  coat 
or  mucous  membrane  of  this  bowel,  like 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  is 
liable  to  a  species  of  inflammation,  result* 
ing  in  stricture  or  contraction,  a  disease 
wmch  some  empirical  surgeons  a  few 
years  ago  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  a 
remarkably  frequent,  instead  of  beiogi 
what  is  the  truth,  a  very  rare  disease. 
See  Stbictubb  op  the  Rectum. 

RECTUS.— A  name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  several  muscles  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  rectus  lateralis,  a  lateral  muscle  of 
the  neck  and  head;  rectus  extemustoA. 
intemus,  two  muscles  of  the  back  of  the 
neck,  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of 
the  skull  to  bend  the  head  backwards;  the 
recti,  muscles  of  the  eye,  four  to  each 
organ, — the  superior  and  inferior,  and  the 
external  and  the  internal ;  rectus  ahdo- 
minalis,  a  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and 
rectus  femoris,  or  the  straight  muscle  rf 
the  thigh. 

RECUMBENT  POSTURE.— A  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
medical  man  to  place  his  patient  whffl 
overtaken  by  faintmg,  that  the  circulation 
may  flow  more  easily.  In  some  diseases 
— as  those  of  the  spine  or  hip,  and  in  cases 
of  rupture,  or  the  passage  of  biliary  cal* 
culi,  and  in  aneurism — it  is  necessary  to 
confine  the  patient  for  days  and  even 
months  to  the  recumbent  position.  ^^ 
manner  of  lying  must  depend  upon  cin 
cumstances,  but  it  may  be  either  on  the 
side,  back,  or  stomach,  according  to  the 
cause  which  requires  it. 

RECURRENT.— Running  backwar^ 
A  name  given  by  anatomists  to  the  brand 
,  of  a  nerve  of  the  neck,  which,  instead  of 
^  686 
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nroeeeding  forward  or  laterally  from  its 
Mffentstem,  turns  back  and  runs  upwards 
» the  larynx ;  also  the  name  of  a  brancli 
Kf  an  artery  in  the  leg,  the  ^sterior  tibial, 
lom  whuuL  the  recurrent  is  given  off. 

EED  GUM. — An  eruptive  disease  to 
irhich  children  at  the  breast  are  very  sub- 
lee^  particularly  about  the  time  when  the 
|iaiii8  first  begin  to  get  hard  and  painful, 
nough  very  often  excited  by  irritation, 
It  sometimes  proceeds  from  some  imper- 
Teetion  of  the  milk,  or  disordered  state  of 
tlie  mother  or  nurse's  system.  The  erup- 
tion commences  with  a  crop  of  very  small, 
bard  pimples,  of  a  pale  red  or  pinkish 
eokxir,  which  from  the  whiteness  of  the 
don  surrounding  the  patches  gives  the 
nuh  a  more  positive  appearance  than  it 
otherwise  would  have.  The  eruption  is 
attended  with  considerable  itehing,  caus- 
ing the  infant  great  irritation :  it  may 
continue  from  two  to  three  days,  and  usu- 
aUrterminates  by  a  sUght  desquamation. 

Tkbatmekt. — This  is  a  very  harmless 
•ffeetion,  and  merely  requires  a  warm 
btth  to  allay  the  itehing  and  relieve  the 
bnathing,  which  is  sometimes  affected 
iriien  the  eruption  is  full.    A  little  mild 
aperient  medicine,  such  as  magnesia,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  manna  dissolved  in 
^ater,  or  one  of  the  following  powders, 
Biay  be  given  night  and  morning,  with  a 
teupooi^ul  of  senna  tea,  sweetened,  on 
tile  ibllowing  morning.    Take  of — 
Heavy  magnesia     .    .  12  grains. 
Grey  pow(^r      ...    2  grains. 
Powdered  rhubarb  .    .    2  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  two  powders. 

BEDUCTION.—A  term  used  both  by 
colonists  and  surgeons — ^by  the  first  to  the 
operation  of  smelting,  or  driving  off  the 
combinations  from  metallic  ores,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  pure  metal ;  and  by  surgeons, 
for  setting  or  reducing  a  dislocation  or  frac- 
tote.    See  Dislocation  and  Fbactube. 

UEFSIGEBANTS.— A  classof  cooling 
■Bedicines  given  in  fevers  as  an  astringent 
>&d  refreshing  drink,  to  lower  the  tempe- 
^tuze  of  the  hod^,  and  abate  the  febrile 
9oiptoms.  Befrigerante  are  sometimes 
Implied  externally,  to  reduce  the  heat  of 
•«e  part  where  they  are  placed,  ^mong 
he  foremost  of  this  class  of  medicines 
ttnds  ice,  and  freezing  mixtures ;  all  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  diluted,  and 
Iken  in  water ;  cream  of  tarter,  lemonade, 
Bda  water,  nitre,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
pirita  of  mindererus;  all  the  summer 
^ts;  tamarinds,  ora;nges,  lemons,  and 
mes.    See  Dbinks. 

ebfrigekating    lotions.  — 
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Foremost  among  the  simple  cooling  M)pli- 
cations  to  the  head,  or  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  waterin  which  pounded  icehasbeen 
dissolved.  A  good  cooknglotion can  always 
be  obtained  by  mixins  a  wineglassful  of 
pn  with  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  apply- 
mg  the  mixture  for  some  minutes  to  tne 
part  on  a  piece  of  folded  Hnt ;  then  re- 
moving the  pledget,  and  allowing  the 
moisture  to  evaporate,  and  repeating  the 
process  of  covering  and  then  exposing 
the  wet  surface  for  some  time.  If  variety 
of  applications  is  required,  either  of  the 
followmg  prescriptions  may  be  employed, 
and  in  succession,  if  desired. 
l8t.  Take  of— 

Spirite  of  mindererus  .    6  ounces. 

Camphor  water  ...  14  ounces. 
Mix,  and  apply  on  linen  cloths. 
2nd.  Take  of— 

Sugar  of  lead      ...    2  drachms. 

Powdered  nitre  .    .    .    ^  drachm. 

Water 16  ounces. 

Vinegar bounces. 

Mix,  and  use  as  above. 
3rrf.  Take  of— 

Sal  ammoniac     .    .    .    4f  drachms. 

Powdered  nitre  ...    3  drachms. 

Cold  water     ....    3  pints. 
Dissolve,  and  apply  as  in  the  former  cases. 
This  is  an  extremely  cold  application,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  head  in  fevers. 

EEGIMEN.— A  branch  of  the  thera- 
peutic treatment  of  disease,  by  which, 
through  the  system  adopted  of  food,  drink, 
exercise,  recreation,  and  dress,  the  physi- 
cian endeavours  not  only  to  conquer  the 
disease,  but  to  lead  his  patient  over  the 
sta^  of  convalescence  back  to  his  original 
health  and  strength. 

Though  the  importance  of  a  well- 
digested  regimen  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  seldom  adhered  to  with  the 
attention  which  its  value  demands,  either 
by  the  patient  or  the  medical  man — the 
one  too  often  evades  it,  and  the  other, 
havin?  laid  down  his  pro^mme,  too  fre- 
quently neglecte  to  see  his  system  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  As  food  constitutes  the 
most  important  branch  of  what  is  in- 
cluded imder  the  general  name  of  regi- 
men, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Food,  and  those  of  Digestion,  Exercise, 
Baths,  and  Becreation,  for  a  clearer  insight 
into  this  subject. 

BEGION. — ^This  is  a  term  used,  some- 
what vaguely,  by  medical  men  to  express 
a  part  of  arbitrary  dimensions :  thus,  the 
front  of  the  chest  may  be  called  the  pec- 
toral region ;  tiie  back,  the  dorsal  region ; 
j  and  the  abdomen,  though  sometimea  de- 
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signated  the  abdominal  region,  is  for  more 
fipeoifio  purposes  subdivide  into  nine  dis- 
tmct  regions.    See  Abdomeit. 

KEGULAB  GOUT  (Podagra  Begu- 
laris), — One  of  the  four  species  or  varie- 
ties of  gout;  and  so  named  from  its 
coming  on  with  violent  inflammation  of 
the  joints,  enduring  for  several  days,  and 
receding  gradually,  with  swelling,  itching, 
and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  over  the 
affected  part.    See  Gout. 

EEGULUS. — An  old  chemical  term,  ap- 
plied to  the  purest  part  of  a  mineral,  when 
separated  from  its  dregs,  its  oxides,  or 
earthy  impurities.  Most  of  the  metals 
had  formerly  some  preparation  so  called, 
as  the  re|ulu8  of  antimony,  the  regulus  of 
arsenic,  &c. 

RELAXED  SOEE  THBOAT.  — In 
weak  constitutions,  this  state  of  the  throat 
and  fauces  may  exist  without  any  consti- 
tutional disturbance;  in  which  case,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  use  some  astringent 
£:ar&:Ie,  such  as  red  sage  tea  and  vinegar : 
Lobeny  vinegar,  or  alum  and  wfxer] 
wtth  tincture  of  myrrh  or  infusion  of 
rose-leaves,  with  thirty  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  to  ereij  eight  ounces  of  in- 
fusion; but  if  something  still  more  con- 
tracting should  be  reouired,  the  annexed 
gargle  may  be  used.    Take  of — 

Fomegranate       bark 
(bruised)       .    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 

Hot  water      ....  10  ounces. 
Boilslowly  for  ISminutes, strain, and  add — 

Powdered  burnt  alum    1  drachm. 

Tincture  of  catechu     .    1  ounce. 
Mix,  and  use  three  times  a  day. 

RELAXED  UVULA.— This  affection 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  relaxed  sore  throat.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  touch  the  uvula  with  caustic, 
to  insure  its  retraction,  but  in  general 
this  may  be  effected  by  acid  gargles.  See 
Gaboles. 

EEMITTENT  FEVEE.— Fevers  of 
this  type,  though  arising  from  the  same 
cause  as  intermittent  fever,  have  no 
distinct  and  clear  intermissions — one 
paroxysm  following  on  the  other  before 
the  former  has  completely  passed  off, — 
the  exacerbations  occurring  about  every 
twenty -four  hours.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  this  fever,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  depending  on  some  bilious  derange- 
ment of  the  system ;  they  are,  however, 
diseases  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
tropical  climates,  and  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  most  general  form  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  the  physician,  that 
of  Yellow  Fever,  wbich  see. 


EEMITTENT  FEVEE,  INFAlf. 
TILE.— This  form  of  febrile  disease,  to 
which  early  childhood  is  sometimes  lia^k^ 
is  now  allowed  to  be  identical  with  t^plMnd 
fever,  and  possesses  this  peculiarity,  that 
in  remittent  fever  there  is  some  abatement 
of  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms  abont 
the  middle  of  the  day ;  the  exaoerbation, 
however,  is  always  most  severe  as  mid< 
night  approaches,  t^e  coming  on  and  the  ^ 
passing  off  of  each  paroxysm  haTiiuf  a  . 
singular  dependence  on  the  ebb  and  flow  ' 
of  the  tide.  The  frequency  and  serwiiy 
of  the  attack  constitutes  the  great  dangff 
of  this  disease,  which  must  he  treated  k 
the  same  manner  as  Typhus,  which  see. 

EENAL. — Belonging  to  the  kidne^n; 
as  the  renal  plexus,  the  renal  artery,  vtsn, 
and  nerve.  This  word  is  derivcxl'fiNHai 
ren,  renis,  a  Kidney,  which  see. 

BENNET.— An  artificial  animal  gai* 
trie  juice,  used  for  coagulating  milk  to 
obtaru  a  curd,  which  when  properly  salted 
and  pressed  constitutes  cheese.  Iteniffit 
is  made  by  macerating  a  small  pieoeof 
the  internal  coat  of  a  calf  s  stomach  ia 
warm  water  for  a  short  time ;  tiie  water 
extracting  the  acid  from  the  membnue, 
which,  like  vinegar,  alum,  or  lem(»i  juice, 
when  added  to  the  milk,  slightly  warmed, 
instantly  converts  it  into  ciuds  and  whey; 
an  article  which,  either  alone  or  win 
sugar  and  nutmeg,  makes  a  li^ht,  natri- 
tious,  and  extremely  wholesome  food  for 
the  invalid  or  person  with  impaired  di^ 
tion.  Bennet  is  also  used  for  making 
whey  when  that  beverage  is  required  for 
the  sick-room. 

BEPELLANTS.  — External  applifit- 
tions,  used  to  drive  away  a  disease  or  orap- 
tion  from  the  surface  to  some  other  part  of 
the  body.  Cold  is  among  the  most  pow8^ 
ful  of  aU  the  repellants ;  the  practice,  how- 
ever, is  bad,  and  not  free  frtmi  danger. 

BEPTILES,  BITES  OF.— The  direc- 
tions already  given,  under  Battlesna^ 
embrace  some  of  the  general  rules  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  where  persons  have  been 
bitten  or  stung  by  venomous  reptiles. 

Of  the  bites  of  reptiles  we  have  in  this 
country  very  few  examples.  Indeed  the 
only  animal  of  this  kind  which  we  bafs 
to  dread  in  England,  is  the  common 
adder.  The  bite  is  by  no  means  painful* 
but  it  is  rapidly  followed  by  ahrminn; 
weakness,  unless  stimulants  are  given  on 
the  spot.  The  patient  grows  pale  >n^ 
faint,  cold  sweats  break  out,  the  limb 
becomes  swollen  and  powerless,  and  with* 
out  care,  death  may  ^ose  the  scene. 

If  the  person  bitten  has  sufficient  pie- 
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tenee  of  mind,  the  first  thing  ho  ought  to 
lo  is  to  ^ecJic  the  introduction  of  the 
rsDKBn  into  the  system.  Immediately  tie 
I  tape  or  string  between  the  wound  and 
the  heart,  and  scarify  the  bite  with  a  pen- 
knife; and  if  the  person  can  reach  the 
part  with  his  moutl^  the  best  way  would 
be  to  suck  the  wound:  no  air-pump  or 
axhaosted  ouppinff-glass  could  effect  the 
poipose  so  well  as  we  beautiful  mechanism 
of  toe  human  mouth.  If  not,  any  of  the 
bystanders  might  mfeij  do  so,  as,  unless 
taere  is  a  cut  upon  the  Hps,  no  dangerous 
feralts  need  be  apprehended  from  the 
poison.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  a  small 
fjjm,  exhausted  of  its  air  by  burning  a 
piece  of  paper  in  it,  should  bo  placed  over 
the  wound,  and  oUye  oil  may  be  freely 
nbbed  in  it.  The  patient  should  then 
be  pat  to  bed ;  wine  or  brandy  given  j  hot 
biicks  applied  to  the  feet,  and  a  mustard 
poultice  to  the  abdomen.  Any  abscesses 
^'hich  form  afterwards  will  require  to  be 
opened. 

Mosquitoes,  bugs,  fleas,  and  some 
other  msects  also  poison  the  wound  by 
Nectinff  into  it  a  fluid  which  renders  the 
wood  thinner  and  more  fit  for  suction. 
In  wiurm  climates,  the  bite  of  the  mos- 
^oitp  is  often  followed  bj  severe  inflam- 
mation; and  if  the  skin  be  scratched, 
tnmblesome  sores  may  result.  The  pain 
lad  itching  produced  by  these  bites  are 
greatly  reheved  by  rubbmg  a  little  liquid 
inimonia  over  them,  either  pure  or  mixed 
nth  an  equal  proportion  of  oUve  oil; 
Mn-de-Cologne  or  lavender  water  may  be 
ised  for  the  same  purpose.  A  pledget 
retted  with  the  extract  of  lead  is,  how- 
▼er,  quicker  and  better  than  all  others. 

Insects  which  sting — as  wasps,  horse- 
iea,  hornets,  or  bees — ^not  only  insert  a 
oison  into  the  wound,  but  also  frequently 
wre  the  sting  itself,  or  part  of  it,  behind. 
D  this  case  the  stin|[  should  be  carefully 
ntwn  out  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  or  the 
on  may  be  opened  with  a  needle,  when 
little  squeezing  will  generally  force  out 
le  sting.  It  is  also  recommended  to 
ress  down  the  skin  on  each  side  of  the 
ing  with  the  pipe  of  a  watch-key ;  the 
iog  will  then  protrude,  and  may  be  seized 
ad  drawn  out;  the  part  is  then  to  be 
ceased  with  the  extract  of  lead.  When 
M  throat  is  stung,  the  best  application  is 
IB  following : — ^Put  a  piece  of  ammonia 
r  amelling  salts,  the  size  of  a  nut,  and 
or  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  or  a  little 
bar,  into  a  glass,  and  bathe  the  port 
tnatantly  with  the  liquid. 
BESXK. — ^A  vegetable  extract,  some- 
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times  fluid,  at  others  concrete,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine, 
naphtha,  and  oils,  in  which  latter  property 
resins  are  distinguished  &om  gums,  which 
are  insoluble  in  the  latter  articles,  and  only 
soluble  in  water.  All  medicinal  resins, 
whether  fluid  or  solid,  contain  an  essential 
oil  and  benzoic  acid,  with  earthy  and  other 
ingredients.  The  best  examples  of  the  fluid 
resins  are  the  balsam  of  tolu,  Peru  and 
Canada  balsams ;  and  of  the  solid,  myrrh, 
benzoin,  and  thus.    See  ItosiN. 

E,ESOLUTION.—One  of  the  termina- 
tions of  an  inflammation.  When  an  in- 
flammatory-action  sets  in  in  a  part,  and 
after  threatening  to  terminate  in  swelling 
and  suppuration,  subsides  naturally,  with- 
out any  injury  or  loss  of  substance,  the 
disease  is  said  to  terminate  by  resolution, 
or  by  a  spontaneous  cure. 

ilESONANCE  AMPHOEIC— A 
peculiar  sound  heard  in  auscultation, 
and  said  to  resemble  the  sound  made 
by  blowing  into  a  tall,  narrow  yase  or 
bottle. 

EESPIEATION.— The  function  of 
breathing;  the  special  duty  of  the  lungs; 
that  process  by  which  the  blood  is  con- 
stantly purified,  deprived  of  the  noxious 
properties  it  acquires  in  each  journey 
through  the  system,  and  becomes  re- 
charged with  life-sustaining  principles; 
and,  besides  this,  is  that  function  by  which 
animal  heat  is  generated,  and  the  body 
rendered  capable  of  resisting  all  the  in- 
fluences of  climate  and  temperature. 

Though  the  lungs  are  the  chief  organs 
employed  in  the  function  of  respiration, 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  parts 
engaged  in  that  vital  action,  the  first,  as 
it  is  the  last,  function  of  human  life.  To 
show  the  importance  of  respiration,  and 
its  dependence,  with  the  other  two  actions 
— circulation  and  digestion, — ^in  forming 
the  series  of  vital  functions,  we  have  only 
to  stop  the  circulation  for  a  brief  time, 
to  suspend  digestion,  while  the  stoppage 
of  respiration  at  once  arrests  both  the 
circulation  and  the  digestion ;  the  lungs, 
then,  become  a  second  stomach,  and  re- 
spiration may  be  likened  to  a  second 
digestion,  only  of  air  instead  of  food.  To 
show  the  intimate  connection  that  exists 
between  the  two  functions  of  the  stomach 
and  lungs,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals 
the  same  organ  that  digests  the  food  is 
made  to  do  the  same  duty  by  the  air; 
and  though  in  man  and  the  higher  animals 
each  function  has  a  separate  organ,  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  skin 
and  the  lungs,  as  we  have  so  repeatedly 
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shown  in  this  work,  is  a  ffood  example  of 
that  mutual  dependence  of  action  to  which 
we  have  referred.  The  skin  is  not  only  a 
breathing  but  an  absorbing  or^an,  and 
calculations  have  been  made  to  show  the 
exact  quantity  of  air  inspired,  and  of 
water  expired,  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  parts  subservient  to  the  function  of 
respiration  are  the  lungs,  trachea,  and 
bronchial  tubes;  the  ribs,  spine,  and  breast- 
bone  forming  the  cage  in  which  the  chief 
organs  are  situated;  with  the  pleura  or 
linmg  membrane  of  the  thorax,  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  muscles  which  move 
the  bony  cage,  namely,  the  intercostal 
muscles. 

In  the  construction  of  the  whole  respi- 
ratory system,  every  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological advantage  has  been  introduced 
to  render  the  wonderful  mechanism 
complete.  In  the  first  place,  the  singular 
construction  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
provision  made  by  its  clastic  rings  for 
Keeping  it  always  open;  the  immense 
number  of  the  air-cells  into  whic.h  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  is  divided;  the 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  bloodvessels,  so 
as  to  insure  the  exposure  of  the  largest 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  greatest  volume 
of  atmospheric  air  in  the  cells ;  the  easy 
and  convenient  manner  in  which  the  bones 
of  the  thorax  rise  and  fall,  accommodating 
themselves  by  contraction  or  dilatation  with 
each  requirement  of  the  lungs,  while  they 
shield  the  organs  within  from  all  ordinary 
danger  or  injury ;  and  lastly,  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  which, 
contracting  from  the  centre,  draws  down 
the  whole  framework  of  the  thorax,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  function ; 
— all  these  comprise  only  a  part  of  that 
marvellous  whole  contrived  to  perform 
such  a  simple  yet  complex  action  as  that 
of  respiration. 

The  object  for  which  respiration  is  per- 
formed is  duplex, — first,  to  decarbonize 
the  blood,  by  converting  the  impure 
venous  fluid  mto  oxygenized  or  arterial 
blood ;  and  secondly,  to  generate  animal 
heat.  The  theory  of  this  process  we  have 
already  explained  under  Circulation, 
Lungs,  &c. ;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary 
to  repeat,  that  all  the  impure  blood  re- 
turned to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  is 
sent  bv  the  pulmonary  artery  to  be 
minutely  distributed  over  every  part  of 
the  two  lungs  by  the  ramifications  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels ;  that  through  the  deli- 
cate membrane  separating  the  blood  in 
each  terminal  artery,  the  oxygen  from  the 
air  in  the  corresponding  air-cell  passes, 


decomposing  the  carbon  in  the  dark,  im- 
pure blood,  and  converting  it  into  carbonie 
acid  gas,  which  is  given  off  in  the  expiia* 
tion ;  while  the  blood,  now  cha]^;ed  with 
oxygen,  becomes  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour, 
and,  collected  by  innumerable  small  vessels, 
called  pulmonary  veins,  is  eventually  led 
back  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  fioDt 
whence  it  is  sent  by  the  aorta  to  eyeiy 
part  of  the  body.  The  function  of  xespin- 
tion,  or  breathing,  consists  of  two  jwrts, 
each  distinct  from  the  other, — ^inspiration 
and  expiration :  by  the  first,  air  is  drawn 
into  every  cell  of  the  limgs,  instantly 
effecting  the  change  just  Scribed,  ana 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  body  by 
the  animal  heat  generated  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  tbe 
carbon  of  the  blood ;  and  by  the  second, 
the  air  inspired,  with  a  quantify  of  car* 
bonic  acid  gas  and  watery  vapour,  is 
expelled  from  all  parts  <^  the  lungs. 

The  number  of  inspirations  performed 
in  a  minute  depends  very  much  on  ths 
position  of  the  body,  and  the  occupatioa 
of  the  person  at  the  time.  The  general 
number  in  health  varies  iirom  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inspirations  in  a  mmute,  the 
amount  of  air  being  about  twenty  cable 
inches  inspired  at  every  respirajaon,  one 
respiration,  as  a  general  rule,  takiiig  place 
to  everyyjmr  pulsations  of  the  heart.  The 
number  of  respirations  increases  with  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart,  but  in  less  rapid 
ratio.  About  20,000  cubic  inches  of  air 
are  supposed  to  pass  tltrough  the  lungs 
every  hour,  or  266  cubic  feet  in  twen^- 
four  hours. 

Disease  exercises  a  marked  inflneoMCD 
the  respiration ;  in  some  cases  it  fidtt  ■> 
low  as  ten,  and  even  seven  inspintiOMia 
a  minute,  and  rises  as  hi^  as  fc^tfAau, 
and  in  extreme  cases  to  sixty  inflpnationa 
in  a  minute.  In  such  cases  mepiMwrliim 
of  the  respiration  to  the  circmawMi  was 
equally  remarkable,  one  pulsaticnt  oeeio^ 
ring  to  two  respirations,  and  in  some  ex* 
treme  cases  the  proportion  has  fallen  so 
low  as  to  give  only  one  pulsation  to  four- 
teen respirations. 

RESPIEATOR.— A  medical  instra- 
ment,  manufactured  of  many  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  meant  to  modify  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere  before  allowing 
it  to  enter  the  lungs,  where  its  humidity 
or  coldness  in  persons  with  a  delicato 
organ,  or  suffering  under  some  bronchi* 
malady,  often  produces  great  irritatiw^ 
cough,  shortness  of  breath,  pain,  and 
anxiety.  Bespirators  are  composed  of  twj 
or  more  layers  of  fine  wire  gauze,  fitted 
^  "^  690 
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Hnmimption,  liiough  Iheir  pre- 
ghtlj  form  ia  a  great  drawbacli 
eQcrol  Mae,  esptwially  b  J  females, 
indeed,  a  prDperl/  folded  Teil, 

F  an  ordinarj  respirator, 
igt  beneficial,  however,  of  all  Uieie 
■  lorelieveweokDr  diseased  luDga, 
uUing  ApparaCiu ;  as  ioTeniiun 
le  ths  uupiiation  and  eipiiation 
lUDgfl,  and  of  whieb  "wb  give  an 
in  nndWtba  bead  of  Caotump  tiou. 


escape!  faater  tbaa  it  enters :  the  object 
required,  then,  ii  somcfhing  which  will 
impede  the  eipiration,  so  aa  to  equalize 
the  expiistions  with  the  inspirations. 
This  much-needed  □bject  has  been  effected 
both  is  the  apparatus  wo  have  already 
described  under  Cansumption,  and  in  the 
much  cheajier  and  rer;  useful  inhaling 
tube,  of  wbicb  we  give  an  illuslnition,  and 
which  is  only  manufactmBd  bj  Mr.  Lowe, 
Fareaaceutioal  Chemist,  StaSbtd  Street, 
Old  Bond  Street. 

the  norma]  condition  of  the  aii-tubes  ia 
recovered  nhilo  it  ia  being  used,  we  re- 
md  the  inhaling  apparatua  of  Mr. 


Lowe 


10  of  which  w 


i>nGden. 


The 


desideratum  in  pbthiais  and  dis- 
longs,  IB  to  prevent  the  air  escap- 
the  organ  in  greater  volume  and 

time  than  that  in  which  it  is  in- 
1  other  words,  the  uormal  con- 

the  air-paeut^B  having  been 
>  diieaie,  (he  air  trom  the  lungi    1 


construction,  fully  answers  ths  object  for 
which  it  is  intended,  and  only  requires  the 

Satient  to  inhale  and  expire  tluvugh  it 
ir  eieht  or  ten  times  a  minute,  with  his 
lips  oloeely  applied  to  the  mauthpiece,  to 
effect  the  object  aimed  at— that  of  fully 
distending  the  lungs,  and  slowly  expiring 
the  air  received.  This  process,  which 
may  be  performed  in  bed,  or  at  any  time 
of  the  day,  should  be  repeated  for  a  few 
efciy  eix  hours,  gtadually  increai- 


lube  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  When 
that  Tnp*i"iii"^  has  been  attained,  a  de- 
creasing process  should  be  adopted,  till 
the  patient  arrives  at  the  three  or  five 
minutes  at  which  he  started.  In  con- 
sumption and  in  the  asthma  of  old  age, 
tbe  use  of  Lowe's  Inhaling  Tube  will  be 
found  of  real  benefit,  especially  where  all 
its  direc!  ona  are  fully  complied  with. 

RE&PIEATUEY  MCEMUE.  —  A 
tcmi  used  n  auscultation,  and  signiliee 
a  sound  made  by  ths  pasfsge  of  the  air 

se  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  chest, 
and  whether  heard  by  the  ear  applied  to 
the  neck  the  breast,  or  ribs,  or  noted 
through  the  stethoseopr,  have  distinct 
sounds,  to  which  distinct  terms  are  given. 
See  Steihobcofe. 

EE8PIEAT0ET  OKQANS.— These 
consist  of  tbe  larynx,  trachea,  the  bronchi, 
or  aic-pBuages;  the  lungs,  and  their 
lining  membrane,  the  pleura  ;  the  int«r- 
cQtt^  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm.  Each 
of  these  parts  is  liable  to  diieaBe,  sueh  as 
Laryngitis,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Sk.,  which 
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much  absolute  rest  of  body  and  mind, 
such  as  only  sleep  can  give,  is  necessary 
for  the  recovery  of  muscular  elasticity  and 
nenrous  energy,  must  depend  greatly  on 
the  age  of  the  person,  and  the  amount  of 
labour  taken.  Some  men  are  as  refreshed 
after  four  hours'  sleep  as  others  with  six 
or  seven ;  in  such  cases,  temperament  haa 
much  to  do  with  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  shorter  term.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
time  devoted  to  repose  should  not  be 
less  than  five  hours,  and  need  seldom  ex- 
ceed seven.  The  man  who  retires  to  rest 
before  midnight  will  require  less  repose 
than  he  who  makes  it  dawn  before  he 
seeks  his  bed.  The  hours  of  rest,  like  the 
hours  set  apart  for  meals,  should  be 
punctually  adhered  to.  Much  of  the 
boasted  health  of  a  country  life  depends 
upon  the  regularity,  not  onfy  in  the  nours 
of  labour  and  refection,  but  of  repose 
also. 

RESUSCITATION.— The  process  of 
restoring  a  person  apparently  dead  to  life, 
whether  the  apparent  death  is  the  conse- 
quence of  drowning,  hanging,  or  suffoca- 
tion from  noxious  gases. 

EETCHING.— The  act  of  vomiting, 
or  rather  those  impotent  strainings  when 
the  stomach  is  either  empty,  or  the  amount 
in  it  too  small  to  be  ejected  by  the  fo^ce 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  As  such  spas- 
modic actions  are  extremely  exhausting, 
it  is  always  best  to  give  the  stomach 
something  to  throw  up,  either  simple 
warm  water,  or,  if  a  crude  or  poisonous 
substance  is  in  the  stomach,  an  emetic. 
Seven  or  8  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  10 
drops  of  laudanum,  in  water,  will  some- 
times afford  immediate  relief;  but  in 
general,  1  or  2  half-pints  of  warm  water 
will  be  found  the  best  remedy  for  ordinary 
cases  of  dry  retching. 

BETE  MUCOSUM.— A  name  ffiyen 
b^  anatomists  to  the  adipose  tissue  Tying 
directly  under  the  true  skin,  or  dermis — 
the  substance  in  which  the  colour  resides 
which  distinguishes  the  different  races  of 
men. 

BETINA.--Tho  disc  into  which  the 
optic  nerve  expands,  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye;  the  camera  ob- 
scura,  on  which  external  objects  are 
printed  as  in  a  photograph,  though 
almost  instantly  obliterated  to  make  way 
for  the  next  picture  on  which  the  mind 
looks. 

That  a  veritable  picture  is  stamped  on 
the  retina  modem  science  has  placed 
beyond  dispute  by  the  discovery  that  the 
eje  of  a  dead  man,  if  examined  before 


decompoeition  sets  in,  will  be  found  to 
contain  impin^^ed  upon  it  a  truthfol  inui^ 
of  the  last  object  on  which  the  person  in 
life  had  gazed.  The  discovery  of  diiB 
wonderful  fact  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  examinintj^  the  retina  of  a  mttrdeied 
man  to  obtam  a  proof  of  tiie  last  jperson 
on  whom  the  victim  looked.  The  mon 
intensely  the  mind  is  influ^iced  in  its 
last  moments,  the  more  vivid  is  the  image 
left  on  the  optic  nerve.    See  Etx. 

BETOBT.— A  chemical  Tessel,  made  o£ 
glass  or  iron,  of  a  globular  form,  having  i 
long  tube  running  obliquely  from  itB 
upper  extremity,  which  is  attached  to  tiie 
neck  of  the  receiver.  The  retort  is  some- 
times made  with  an  opening  at  the  tm 
with  a  stopper,  for  the  introduction  a 
articles  into  the  hodj  of  the  vessd,  tiie 
tube  also  being  occasionally  supplied  vifli 
a  tap.  When  made  of  glass,  a  spirit  lamp 
is  usually  employed  to  boil  the  fluid  to  be 
distilled  or  rectified. 

BETBOVEBSIO  UTEBI.— Atumng 
backwards  or  retroversion  of  the  aterofl^ 
or  womb;  a  condition  whidi  sometimee 
occurs  in  pregnancy,  leading  to  very 
serious  consequences.    See  Womb,  Dib* 

EASES  OP. 

BEVULSION.— The  forcible  drawing 
away  of  the  humours  from  one  jeit  to 
another  of  the  body.  The  term  is  now 
seldom  used  in  a  medical  sense. 

BEYNOLDS'  SPECIFIC— An  em- 
pirical medicine  for  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism, which  owed  its  entire  efficacy  to  the 
large  quantity  of  colchicum  contained  b 
the  mixture.  This  specific  was  made  by 
macerating  colchicum  root  in  shsttj  wt 
several  days,  straining  the  mixture,  and 
adding  syrup  of  poppieB,  and  a  small 
amount  of  rum,  or  ower  spoxits,  to  prevent 
fermentation. 

BHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS.-Thfi 
botanical  name  of  the  plant  known  as 
Purging  Buckthorn.  The  oolir  prepan- 
tion  of  this  useful  but  poweifu  vegetable 
is  the  syrup,  which  is  made  by  Boiling 
the  juice  of  the  buckthorn  b^iy  witn 
ginger,  allspice,  and  sugar,  till  of  a  proper 
consistency,  straining,  and  adding  a  fiew 
drachms  of  spirits  to  each  quart  of  the 
syrup,  to  prevent  fermentation.  As  a 
strong  purgative,  the  dose  of  the  syrup  ia 
from  2  drachms  to  1  ounce,  and  for  a  cniM 
of  from  three  to  six  years  old  from  half  » 
drachm  to  a  teaspoonful. 

BHEIN.— An  acid  principle  obtained 
from  rhubarb  by  the  aid  of  nitric  add. 

BHENISH  WINE.— A  light  German 
wine,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  ^ 
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Bhine  wines,  and,  being  cool  and  acid,  is 
■ometimea  of  importance  to  the  invalid 
feo  whom  the  8tron?er  wines  of  Spain  and 
PortufMl  are  forbidden. 

BHEUM. — A  de  Auction  from  the  nose; 
a  discharge  of  viscid  humours  from  the 
head. 

BHEUM.— The  Latin  name  of  the 
Kveral  varieties  of  the  medicinal  rhu- 
barb. 

BHEUM ATI8M.  — There  are  few 

Aseases  more  universally  fiuniliar  in  this 

eoantrj  than  that  which  we  now  proceed 

to  desmbe.    Bheumatism  presents  itself 

to  oar  n<Mioe  in  two  forms, — the  acute  and 

the  ehronic;  the  latter  giving  rise   to 

articalar  and  muscular  rheumatism,  or 

riwumatism  affecting  the  Joints  and  liga- 

inents,  and  that  form  of  it  attacking  the 

Methj  or.  muscular  parts  of  the  body. 

Before  we   proceed  to  either    of  these 

diseases,  however,  each  of  which  has  two 

foms,  the  acute  and  the  chronic,  it  will 

"he  necessary  to  show  what  affection  might 

"be  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  and  in  what 

the  one  differs  from  the  other,  or  those 

ngns   by  which    the    complaint    under 

iKrtiee  may  be  distinguishca  from  others. 

In  the  first  place,  the  only  disease  that 

cut  be  confounded  with  rheumatism  is 

Sat;  and  though  on  close  observation 
9  characteristics  of  the  two  are  very 
different,  yet  on  a  cursory  view  they  seem 
•0  alike,  so  close  in  the  resemblance,  that 
ODe  form  has  been  actually  named  rheu- 
aatic  gout. 

Both  gout  and  rheumatism  are  caused 
by  a  certain  contamination  of  the  blood, 
Which  seems  to  be  loaded  with  a  morbid 
poison.  Both  diseases  affect  the  joints, 
ooIt  that  gout  attacks  the  small  ones, 
mai  SB  the  toes  and  fingers,  while  rheu- 
matism invades  the  large  articulations,  as 
the  knees,  hips,  and  shoulders.  In  gout, 
vrie  add  may  always  be  detected  in  the 
Uood,  while  it  is  deficient  in  the  blood  of 
dieoniatio  patients ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  deficient  in  the  urine  in  gout,  and 
always  present  in  that  secretion  in  rheu- 
matism. Qout  seldom  appears  before  the 
see  of  puberty;  on  the  other  hand, 
r&umatism  frequently  attacks  children 
of  very  tender  age.  Gout  is  marked  by  a 
vivid  redness  of  the  part  affected;  rheu- 
matism is  often  unattended  by  external 
infiammation.  Gout,  again,  only  attacks 
one  joint  at  a  time;  rheumatism  may 
attack  two,  or  more.  The  former  termi- 
nates in  the  itching  and  scaling  of  the 
enticle;  effects  {h>m  which  the  latter 
is  free.  And,  finally,  rheumatism  I 
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is  always  characterized  by  a  sour  perspi- 
ration, smelling  like  vineear. 

The  exciting  eamse  or  rheumatism  is 
cold  or  wet  applied  to  the  body  when  in 
a  state  of  heat;  or  exposure  to  cold 
north  or  north-easterly  winds ;  remaining 
long  in  wet  clothes,  or  sleeping  in  a  damp 
bed. 

Acute  Bheumatisx,  or  Bheumatic 
Fever. — Symptoms. — These  commence 
with  a  dull,  aching  pain,  increasing  in 
intensity  till  it  becomes  sharp  and  lanci- 
nating, affecting  cither  a  part  of  or  the 
whole  body.  The  pain  may  oomo  on 
suddenly,  or  it  may  follow  after  cold 
shiverings ;  in  either  case,  the  pain  felt  is 
increased  by  every  motion  of  tne  body  or 
affected  parts,  ana  by  pressure  even  of  the 
bedclothes.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
pain  is  relieved  by  pressure  gradually 
applied.  The  face  is  fiushcd,  the  tongue 
white,  and  the  pulse  full  and  bounding ; 
the  urine  is  high  coloured,  small  in  quan- 
tity, and  loaded  with  a  brick-colouced 
sediment,  which  soon  forms  a  thick  pre- 
cipitate ;  a  dense  perspiration  breaks  out 
over  the  body,  bathing  the  patient  as  in 
a  bath,  and  emitting  the  characteristic 
sour  smell.  In  some  cases  there  is  much 
swelling,  or  cedema,  causing  the  part  to 
pit  when  pressed  with  the  finger.  The 
pain,  less  severe  about  midday,  increases 
towards  night,  and  again  remits  in  its  in- 
tensitjr  as  momine^  approaches.  While 
the  pain  is  confined  to  the  joints  there  is 
little  risk  with  this  form  of  the  disease, 
but  when  it  is  extended  over  the  whole 
body,  and  there  is  general  cedema  from 
effusion  in  the  cellular  tissue,  there  is 
much  danger,  and  some  risk  of  the  heart 
being  affected  by  the  disaase. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever  de- 
mands, both  care  and  promptitude.  If 
the  patient  is  young  and  robust,  from 
eight  to  ten  ounces  of  blood  should  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  arm ;  but  this  should  be 
done  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  attack, 
and  the  bleeding  followed  by  a  warm  bath, 
in  which  the  patient  should  remain  for 
seven  or  ten  mmutes,  but  not  longer,  and 
then  be  put  to  bed,  when  the  following 
powders  and  mixture  are  to  be  given  till 
the  bowels  have  acted,  and  the  pain  and 
perspiration  begin  to  abate. 

Take  of— 
Powdered  jalap  ...    1  drachm. 
Cream  of  tartar  ...    2  drachms. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Mix    thoroughly,    and    divide   into    six 
powders:  one  to  be  given  ditectl^,  «3aA. 
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repeated  every  three  hours  till  the  bowels 
act,  when  thej  are  to  be  discontinued. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  nitre  ...    2  scruples. 

Tartrate  of  antimony .    3  grains. 

Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces. 

Lauoanum  ....  1^  drachm. 
Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  given 
directly,  and  repeated  every  two  hours 
for  three  times.  After  the  third  dose, 
one  tablespoonful  is  to  be  given  every  two 
hours.  When  the  acute  pain  has  been 
subdued,  and  the  perspiration  reduced, 
the  following  mixture  may  be  taken  every 
four  hours  miring  the  waking  hours,  and 
the  annexed  drixiL  partaken  of  freely  as  a 
beverage  whenever  any  fluid  is  required. 
Take  of— 

Bicarbonate  of  potash .    2  drachms. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .    .     1  drachm. 

Mint  water    ....    6  ounces. 
Dissolve :  half  a  wineglassful,  in  the  same 
amount  of  cold  water,  to  be  taken  for  a 
dose  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

■  Acid  Beverage, — Dissolve  two  drachms 
of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  add  the  juice  of  four  lemons, 
and  as  much  lump  sugar  as  will  make  the 
whole  palatable.  To  be  drunk  when  cold 
as  often  as  desired,  or  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

As  the  patient  improves,  the  first  mix> 
lure  must  be  gradually  diminished,  by 
givin  git  only  every  four,  six,  or  eight  hours, 
and  finally  only  once  a  day, and  that  at  bed- 
time. A  warm  bath  should  be  taken  when 
the  patient  is  again  able  to  leave  his  bed, 
the  body  being  well  rubbed  with  diy 
towels  on  his  coming  from  the  bath. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
patient's  diet  i|^ust  be  low  and  unexcit- 
ing; his  room  should  be  kept  warm  and 
well  ventilated,  and  care  taken  to  protect 
him  from  the  access  of  all  draughts,  cold, 
or  moisture.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  when  the  pain  is  very  acute, 
xmd  the  slightest  motion  causes  the  patient 
acute  agony,  it  will  be  better  to  sus- 
pend the  action  of  the  bowels  till  the 
acuteness  of  the  pain  has  abated  before 
distressing  the  sufierer  by  medicine,  which 
would  put  him  to  racking  pain  by  having 
frequently  to  leave  his  bed.  Some  prac- 
titioners consider  it  necessary  to  ad- 
minister colchicum  or  ^uaiacum  to  in- 
sure the  perfect  eradication  of  the  disease, 
but  in  general  the  treatment  given  above 
will,  with  an  embrocation  of  opodeldoc 
and  hartshorn,  be  found  sufiicient  to  effect 
a  cure. 

Cbrotsic  EHEUMATian.— When  rheu- 


matism once  assumes  a  chronic  form  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  eradicate,  flitting 
about  to  all  parts  of  the  body  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  and,  having  indiued 
heat,  pain,  and  swelling  in  one  joint,  iiill, 
in  the  most  capricious  manner,  fly  to  i 
distant  part,  produce  a  like  amount  of 
mischief  there,  and  then,  without  notice 
or  suspicion,  trip  back  to  its  wigiml 
quarters.  Chrome  rheumatism  may  be 
either  the  result  of  the  acute  disease,  or 
it  may  arise  without  any  particular  canae. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  most  finqwnt 
form  in  which  chronic  rheumatism  shows 
itself  is  as  articular  and  muscular  xlieB* 
matism,  both  of  these,  like  constitntiooii 
rheumatism,  having  an  acute  and  a  chrome 
form ;  but  as  the  first,  in  either  eaie,  k 
treated  like  all  acute  inflammatoiy  !»• 
eases,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  entff 
upon  the  management  of  either,  simpH* 
fyin^  our  subject  by  proceeding  to  the 
consideration  of  the  more  general  issm, 
those  of — 

1st.  Chronic  Articular  BJieumaMm.— 
When  this  disease  follows  an  acute  attack 
it  generally  falls  on  the  weakest  joist, 
where  probably  some  stiffness  or  aieaa 
has  been  left ;  or  if  it  attacks  toft  the  fint 
time,  it  invades  a  part  weakened  by  acci- 
dent, or  the  articulation  of  a  limb  exposed 
to  cold  or  wet,  commencing  with  heit, 
tenderness,  and  pain,  and  with  more  (ff 
less  of  swelling. 

Treatment, — When  there  is  much  pain 
and  swelling,  six  or  ei^ht  leeches  should 
be  placed  round  the  joint,  and  the  bleed* 
ing  encouraged  by  encircling  the  part  h, 
a  large  hot  bran  poultice ;  or,  in  ae&vlt 
of  leeches,  cupping-glasses  or  a  blister 
should  be  laid  over  the  joint,  and  (me  d 
the  annexed  powders,  and  a  dose  of  the 
accompanying  mixture,  taken  in  the 
manner  prescribed  below.    Take  of— 

Dover's  powder  .    .     .    ^  drachm. 

Powdered  nitre  .    ...    1  scruple. 

Calomel 12  grains. 

Mix  intimately,  and  divide  into  six  pov- 
ders:  one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  guaiacum    .    1  drachm. 

Ammoniated    tincture 
of  guaiacum      ...    6  drachms. 

Powdered  gum  arabic .    1  drachm. 

Camphor  mixture  .  .  6  ounces. 
Mix  the  gum  and  powdered  guaiacum m 
a  mortar,  and  make  into  an  emulsion  irith 
a  little  of  the  camphor  water;  then  add 
the  tincture,  shake  well  together,  and 
finally  mix  the  rest  of  the  camphor  water 
,  to  make  a  six-ounce  mixture.    Two  table- 
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I  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  an 
are  or  after  eac^  powder. 
der  forms  of  the  disease,  a  poul- 
lual  parts  of  flour  and  mustard, 
oy  an  embrocation  composed  of 
rta  of  camphorated  oil,  turpen- 
tshom,  and  laudanum,  or  equal 
opodeldoc  and  laudanum,  ruboed 
>  the  part,  but  always  in  one 
,  three  times  a  day,  and  keep- 
oint  enveloped  in  flannel,  will  in 
»  be  found  sufficient  to  effect  the 
ent  of  the  disease, 
chronic  cases  of  rheumatism  of 
),  ^reat  benefit  will  be  found  from 
of  vapour  and  sulphur  baths, 
[.hose  who  possess  the  means  of 
r,  the  thermal  springs  of  Aix-la- 
and  Carlsbad  will  be  found  of 
benefit. 

are  two  remedies  which,  as  the 
K>rtant  of  all,  we  have  left  to  the 
remost  of  these,  in  all  chronic 
'hcumatism,  we  regard  the  Turk- 
reating  bath,  as  an  agent  that  no 
ted  with  this  disease  should  neg- 
sort  to ;  the  next,  and  a  remedy 
md  well-established  value,  is  the 
alvanic  chain  and  belt,  invented 
Pulvermacher,  of  Oxford  Street. 
Metrical  chains,  by  keeping  up  a 
us  and  mild  current  of  galvanism 
the  joint,  stimulate  the  part 
manently  than  could  be  effected 
ledicinal  application  that  could  be 
and  if  occasionallj  worn  for  a 
s,  and  the  joint  stimulated  with 
c  and  friction  night  and  mom- 
be  attended  with  the  happiest 

'Muscular  Rheumatism. — Thisform 
ease  may  attack  the  fleshy  part  of 
ion  of  the  body,  and  may  be  at- 
ith  intense  heat,  pain,  and  red- 
there  may  be  only  the  pain,  and 
illid  appearance  of  the  cuticle. 
;  first  of  these  forms,  a  warm 
ion,  made  by  rubbing  down  two 

of  opium  in  a  pint  of  boiling 

d  adding  two  drachms  of  sugar  of 

he  mixture,  mokes  an  excellent 

application,    the    part    being 

.    with    this    warm    lotion,    by 

piline,  till  the  pain  is  subdued, 
le  surface,  however,  is  cold  and 
ipplication  of  mustard  and  flour, 
ry,  will  often  afford  benefit ;  or  a 
timulating  embrocation  may  be 
I  for  the  same  purpose;  when 
Hrever,  fail,  urticatiotiy  or  tingling 

with  nettles,  has  been  adopted 


with  good  results.  Some  surgeons,  how- 
ever, have  more  faith  in  acupuncture,  A 
plan  still  more  efficacious  than  either  of 
these,  and  which,  in  all  old-standing  rheu- 
matisms and  lumbagoes  will  be  found  of 
service,  is  to  rub  the  part  well  with  cam- 
phorated oil  and  hartshorn,  cover  the  wet 
place  with  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and 
then,  with  a  flat  iron,  made  tolerably  warm, 
iron  over  the  paper  for  some  five  or  seven 
minutes,  or  for  as  long  as  the  pati^it  can 
bear  the  heat  that  is  sent  through.  We  re- 
commend this  plan  as  a  means  of  almost 
certain  relief. 

Whichever  of  these  measures  is 
adopted,  some  internal  remedies  must  be 
at  toe  same  time  resorted  to,  and  where 
the  pain  is  not  excessively  severe,  the  only- 
addition  required  to  the  fomentation  or 
the  embrocation  is  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
sulphur  in  a  cup  of  milk  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  5  grains  of  Dover's  powder,  and 
3  grains  of  calomel,  at  bedtime  for  one  or 
two  nights.  Where  the  case  is  more 
obstinate,  one  of  the  following  powders 
should  be  taken  in  treacle  or  honey  every 
six  hours,  and  the  composing  powder  at 
bedtime.    Take  of — 

Sublimed  sulphur  .    .    4  drachms. 

Peruvian  bark    ...    3  drachms. 

Powdered  ginger    .    .    IJ  drachm. 

Powdered  guaiacum    .    1  drachm. 

Powdered  nitre  ...    2  scruples. 
Mix    thoroughly,    and    divide    into    six: 
powders. 

Composing  Powder, — Take  of — 

Dover's  powder  ...  10  grains. 

Antimoiualis  ....    4  grains. 

Calomel 2  grains. 

Mix :  to  be  taken  before  going  to  bed. 

In  all  cases  of  muscular  or  articular 
rheumatism,  friction,  if  merely  with 
simple  lard  or  oil,  is  an  agent  that  must 
never  be  forgotten,  as  the  happiest  results 
attend  its  use,  especially  when  accomo 
panied  with  such  an  embrocation  as  the 
following.    Take  of — 

Camphorated  oil     .    •    2  ounces. 

Oil  of  amber  ....    2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  cantharides    6  drachms. 

Compound  soap  tincture  0  drachms. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn     .    2  drachms. 
Mix :  to  be  rubbed  into  the  part  twice  a 
day. 

The  value  of  lemon  juice  as  a  remedy  in 
rheumatism  demands  its  occasional  em- 
ployment in  all  forms  of  the  disease.  The 
best  mode  of  giving  it  is  as  a  beverage,  in 
the  manner  explained  under  Acute  £uieu- 
matism,  which  see.  All  remedial  means 
advised  in  the   former  section   of  this 
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disease  are  to  be  adopted  in  this  form, — 
such  as  the  vapoiir  bath,  the  mineral  and 
Turkish  baths, — while  as  respects  galvan- 
inm,  in  no  condition  of  the  body  from 
rheumatism  has  that  agent  so  marked  an 
e£fect  as  in  that  of  muscular  rheumatism. 
The  use  of  Pulvermacher's  chains  will, 
therefore,  be  found  to  be  attended  with 
very  positive  effects.  From  the  metastasis, 
or  changing  nature  of  this  disease,  rheu- 
matism, as  we  have  already  shown,  is 
remarkably  liable  to  fly  from  one  organ 
to  another.  On  this  accoimt,  great  &n- 
^er  sometimes  attends  this  disease,  ren- 
dering much  care  necessary  in  its  treat- 
ment, as  from  the  sudden  application  of 
cold  it  may  be  driven  from  tne  surface, 
and  made  to  settle  on  the  heart  or  sto- 
mach. The  persons  subject  to  rheumatism 
should  always  be  most  pai'ticular  in  the 
warmth  and  dryness  of  their  clothing ;  in 
keeping  the  skin  in  a  soft  and  healthy 
state,  either  by  daily  friction  with  a  dj^'^ 
towel  or  by  means  of  a  flesh-brush;  in 
taking  a  hot  or  Turkish  bath  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  an  attack,  in  a  strict  at- 
tention to  the  lightness  and  nutritious 
character  of  their  diet;  and  in  avoiding 
molt  liquors,  and  confining  their  beverage 
to  cold  spirits  and  water,  without  sugar, 
when  a  stimulant  is  required. 

RHODIUM. — A  pink-coloured  metal, 
discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  Also  the 
name  of  a  powerful  essential  oil,  used  by 
ratcatchers  to  draw  forth  the  vermin  they 
seek  to  destroy.  As  the  cat  becomes  in- 
toxicated with  valerian,  performing  the 
most  extravagant  antics  over  and  around 
the  plant,  so  a  rat,  excited  bj  a  drop  or 
two  of  rhodium  placed  near  its  hole,  will 
in  a  few  minutes  come  boldly  forward  to 
imbibe,  by  closer  contact,  the  odour  so 
fascinating  to  its  nature.  The  smell  of 
rhodium  is  something  between  that  of 
fenugreek  and  aniseed. 

BH(EADUS.— The  botanical  name  of 
the  Red  Poppy ;  only  used  for  syrup. 

RHCEADOS  SYRUPUS.— Syrup  of 
red  poppy.  The  syrup  is  only  used  in  phar- 
macy to  colour  mixtures,  possessing  no 
medicinal  property  of  its  own,  and  being 
very  thick  and  sweet.  About  three 
drachms  are  employed  both  to  sweeten 
and  colour  a  six-ounce  mixture. 

RHOMBOIDEUS.— The  name  of  a 
square-shaped  muscle  of  the  back,  to  move 
the  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  and  arm. 

RHONCHUS.— A  term  used  in  auscul- 
tation, signifving  a  sound  made  by  the 
passage  of  the  air  along  the  bronchial 
tubes,  when  those  passages  are  either  con- 


tracted by  disease,  or  a  fluid  of  different 
density  is  thro wn^  out.  The  English  of 
this  word,  and  that  which  expresses  nuBt 
accurately  its  peculiar  sound,  is  a  rattle, 
to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of 
ralSy  and  our  physicians,  the  Latin  signi- 
fication rhonchus.  Rhonchi  occur  in  ^ree 
places, — in  the  air-cells,  the  bronehiil 
tubes,  and  in  cavities  formed  in  the  nd)- 
stance  of  the  lungs. 

RHUBARB  (Rheum  Falmaiwn)^ 
There  are  three  varieties  of  tiiis  mott 
useful  plant  in  general  use  for  medidnil 
purposes,  namely,  the  East  Indian,  thft 
Turkey,  and  the  English  rhubarb.  Tbm 
names,  however,  are  very  inconrect:  the 
rhubarb  called  Indian  la  brought  firaoi 
Tartary;  and  the  fii^cst  varietur,  TniBnainri 
Turkey,  is  exported  from  Asiatic  Bufloi, 
but  coming  tlm>ugh  the  Levantine  port8)]t 
has  obtained  the  prefix  of  Turkey  rhubob. 

The  stem  and  roots  of  this  plant— wliidi 
grows  native  in  Asia  and   Aiabiar-fln 
at  the  proper  season  dug  up,  and  cut  into 
rhomboid  pieces  about  three  inches  squai^ 
and  a  hole  being  drilled  through  the  iseaain 
of  each,  they  are  stiiing  on  lines  firam 
tree  to  tree,*  or  from  poles  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  allowed  to  han^  in  the  nm 
and  wind  till  thoroughly  dried ;  th^  are 
then    taken    down,   all   the  ^lest,  ub- 
blemished  pieces  selected,  and  packed  in 
cotton  wool  in  small  chests,  and  thus  ex- 
ported under  the  name  of  Turkey  or  Bne- 
sian  rhubarb.     Some  forty  years  ago  it 
was  discovered  that  the  common  rhiuMob 
of  this  country,  if  properly  cultivated,  and 
dried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foreign, 
yielded  a  medicinal  article  having  all  the 
properties,  but  in  a  much  weaker  degree^ 
of  the  Asiatic  drug.      From  the  la^ 
quantity  of  gummy  and  woody  matters  it 
contained,  however,  it  was  never  largely 
used  as  a  medicine,  though  it  became  t 
valuable  article  in  the  hands  of  the  ne&r 
rious  dealer  as  a  means  of  adulterataoB. 
The  powder  of  the  English  rhubail),  being 
more  beautiful  in  colour  and  brightnev 
than  the  best  Turkey,  was  largely  used  to 
mix  with  the  powder  of  the  East  Indian, 
the  product  being  unblushingly  sold  as  the 
powder  of  the  finest  Turkey. 

Rhubarb  is  also  sent  from  China  and 
Arabia,  but  neither  samples  are  held  in 
much  esteem.  The  principal  varieties  are 
the  Itheum  palmatum,  and  Rheum  undih 
latum,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Natural  order  ^olygonacecB, 

Medical  Pbopebties  and  Pbbfiba- 
TiONS. — Rhubarb  acts  on  the  system  a>  a 
tonic,  astringent,  stomachic,  laxative,  and 
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pnrffaii^e,  according  to  the  dose  and  st^Ie . 
cfaouiinistering.  Ofalltheforms  in  which 
ibabarb  is  given,  that  of  the.  powder  is  the 
moat  nnivenud,  the  dose  for  an  adult  being 
Aom  10  to  80  grains,  while  for  children 
fiom  one  to  two  years,  the  proportion  is 
&om  2  to  6  grains.    The  preparation  next 
in  rogue  is  the  tincture  {tinctura  rhei 
eomposita),  a    combination  of   rhubarb, 
ornaTnoms,  ginger,  coriander  seeds,  and 
Mffiron :  the  dose  as  a  stomachic  is  from  1 
to  2  drachms,  and  in  cases  of  diarrhcea 
Aom  6  drachms  to  1^  ounce ;  for  children 
wider  three  years  the  dose  is  from  20  to 
ft)  drops.    Next  to  the  tincture  in  im- 
portance is  the  preparation  known  as  the 
•ompoond  rhubarb  pills  (j>ilul€B  rhei  coni' 
foaUa),  made  of  aloes,  rhubarb,  myrrh, 
Caatile  soap,  and  oil  of  peppermint ;  the 
'adult  dose  being  from  one  to  three  piUs,  or 
itom  6  to  16  grains  of  the  mass.    The 
txtraet  of  rhubarb  {extractum  rhei)  is  only 
wed,  in  combination  with  other  ingre- 
dients, in  the  composition  of  stomachic  or 
^tenant  pills ;  its  dose  is  from  10  to  20 
gnuni.    There  is  another  preparation,  but 
never  kept  ready  made,  called  the  infu- 
nm,    only  employed    as    a  yehiclc  for 
tonic  mixtures.    An  excellent  medicine, 
called  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes, 
composed  of  those  two  articles,  with  ginger 
«nd  canella  alba,  found  a  place  in  the  old 
Phanuacopceias,  and  which,  though  now 
ezpun^;ed,  was  an  excellent  preparation  as 
A  tonic  in  chlorosis  and  other  uterine 
diseases.    One  of  the  most  elegant  and 
gr^ieful  forms  in  which  rhubarb  can  be 
administered  is  in  the  shape  of  that  far- 
fioned  powder  known  as  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Gregory's  Mixture,  and  now  at  last 
•dmittea  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
This  powder,  so  often  recommended  m  the 
preaentwork,  is  called  the  compound  rhu- 
IMurb  powder  (pulvis  rhei  composittis),  and 
la  composed  of— ginger,  1  part ;  rhubarb, 
2  parts ;  and  calcined  magnesia,  6  parts. 
The  dose  is  from  one  druchm  to  half  an 
oanee,  either  in  plain  or  peppermint  water. 
Bhubarb,  in  combination  with  grey  pow- 
der and  scammony,  makes  an  excellent 
medicine  for  children,  on  whom  it  acts  in 
that  form  both  as  an  alterative  and  a  pur- 
ntive.    The  primary  action  of  rhubarb  is 
that  of  an  aperient,  and  its  secondary 
action  that  ot  an  astringent;  hence  its 
value  in  all  relaxations  of  the  bowels, 
tiie  first  effect  carrying  off  the  cause  of 
iiritation,  and  the  second  arresting,  by  the 
drug's  astringent  properties,  all  further 
action  of  the  buwcls,  at  least  for  some 
time.  A  useful  preparation  for  very  young 
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children  is  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  {syrupus 
rhei),  a  teaspoonful  of  which  will  often  act 
sufficiently  on thebowelsofyoungchildren. 

BHUS. — An  order  of  plants  to  which 
the  'Rh'us  toxicodendron^  or  poison  oak, 
belongs;  a  plant  possessing  many  cha- 
racters resembline  strychnia. 

BHYTHM  OF  THE  HEABT.— To 
imderstand  this  professional  term,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  of  the  heart  contract  alter- 
nately, the  systole  or  contraction  of  the 
one  being  synchronous  or  simultaneous 
with  the  diastole  or  expansion  of  the  other. 
The  auricles  first  contract,  then  the  ven- 
tricles, the  contraction  of  the  latter  being 
followed  by  a  short  pause  before  the 
auricles  in  their  turn  expand;  this 
sequence  of  actions  is  called  the  heart's 
rhythm,  or  harmony. 

BIBS. — The  bones  which  encircle  the 
chest,  and,  attached  behind  to  the  spinal 
column,  and  in  front  to  the  breast-bone, 
form  that  cage  or  open  protection  for  the 
lungs  and  heart  iniich  anatomists  have 
called  the  thorax.  The  ribs,  in  l4atin  do- 
nominated  costcdj  are  those  flat  and  hoop- 
like bones  which  girdle  round  the  upper 
portion  of  the  trunk,  commonly  callea  the 
chest.  There  are  twelve  ribs  on  each 
side,  divided  into  what  are  called  the  true 
and  the  false  ribs.  The  true  ribs  are 
seven  in  number,  and  are  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  bony  articulation 
at  each  end,  being  united  behind  with  the 
spine,  and  articulate<l  in  the  front  with 
the  sternum,  or  breast-bone.  The  faJse 
ribs,  on  the  contrary,  of  which  there 
are  Jive,  are  so  named  because,  though 
having  a  bony  connection  behind  with  the 
spine,  they  have  only  an  indirect  attach- 
ment, by  means  of  a  cartilaginous  belt, 
with  the  breast-bone.  The  necessity  for, 
and  the  beauty  of  this  arrangement,  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  following  cut, 
and  by  our  description  of  this  masterly 
arrangement  of  oones,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  protect  the  organs  they  con- 
tain, afford  insertion  to  a  number  of 
muscles,  and  by  tapering  off  above  and 
below,  assist  in  closing  in  thecavity  of  the 
thorax.  The  ribs  belong  to  what  are  de- 
nominated the  flat  bones,  and  though  of 
nearly  the  same  breadth  and  thickness, 
differ  materially  in  their  length, — the  true 
ribs  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle,  each 
one,  to  the  seventh  or  last,  increasing  in 
the  dimension  of  its  arc,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  false  ribs  gradually  diminish, 
till  the  twolflli  or  last  bone  becomes  a 
mere  part  of  a  circle^  too  short  even  to 
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rcfeive  ftn  atMohment  vith  the  cartilige  The  mochBoism  of  tba  tl»m  ii  ma 

that  uoiles  the  other  four  faisD  ribi,  and,  of  the  most  perfect  und  (tdtninible,  is  bU 

being perfectljloosemnllbutitiiinionwitli  iu  puti  &nd  appliaiicH,  to  bs  found  a 

the  Bjime,  ii  oiled  IhO  J?«(<ih^  Wi.    Alan?  the  human  bod; ;  for,  independent  of  b 

the  inner  and  lower  margin  of  rath  riB  uaea,  it  combines  extreme  RghliKM  witk 

runs  a  shBllov  groove  or  channel,  in  which  eitnuirdinarf  etrvngth,  and  hj  UwDim 

the  BTlcij  and  Tain  of  the  part  pratcclud  abiht;  of  ibe  bones,  tbeif  sipannan  to 
the  seventh  and  their  diminotion,  to  tie 


elasticity  imparted  I. 
them  from  the  large  amount  of  cartils|i 
entering  into  their  union,  a  powor  (f 
reaistance  is  imparted  ithich,  hul  Ub 
ribs  been  fised,  could,  nerer  hiie  b« 
attained,  and  must  have  resulted  in  fa- 
potual  fracture  fVoia  the  most  tniiii 
accident ;  but  by  this  happy  medina  tf 
bone  and  cartilage,  with  a  coiutaub  tai 
moTsabls  joint,  aliirgo  amount  of  reuitol 
elaattcitj  is  secured.  Though  by  tU( 
motion  and  formation  they  are  capsUi 
of  RAi'ling  very  great  pressure,  it  ■oiii*' 
time*  happens,  from  sudden  blon,  Ii% 
and_  other  accidents,  tlutt  theee  bcaa 
reeeiTe  serious  injury,  such  as  Aactnia.  . 
BIBS,  BBOSEN.— Elastic  and  nnt- 
ant  as  the  ribs  naturallj  are,  both  by  tt* 
shape  and  the  peculiarity  of  tbrar  attsA- 
ments,  they  arc  somctimesserioiisly  injinl 
either  by  displaceiacnt  or  flractniB;  tb 
latter,  however,  is  by  far  tbo  moat  fnqnit 
form  of  accident  met  with,  and  may  mdl 
,  from  a  fall,  a  Uck.  or  a  saddai  ilaw, 
,  particularly  when  the  arms  are  nised. 
The  BYHPTOMSof  a  broken  ribar.» 
conimostion  or  the  Btomuin.  sharp,  acute  pain  in  the  part,  incniaMd 

by  the  bone  proceed  to  their  scTcral  dcs-  oo  every  inspiration  of  air,  or  bj  119 
tinations.  Tlie  special  difference  between  rauacular  motioD ;  the  pain  and  dimeultr 
the  true  and  the  false  ribs  lies  in  tbis,  of  breathing  are  circumscribed,  and  la 
tbat  the  first  form  a  complete  half-circle,  dimensions  of  the  injury  can  oltoi  U 
baring  a  bony  allaeiiment  behind  and  in  covered  by  one  or  two  finger*, 
front,  while  the  second,  or  the  false,  only  The  ittBAiMENr  of  a  broken  rib  ■ 
form  a  small  part  of  a  circle,  are  united  remarkably  simple.  A  broad  bandifi 
together  and  attached  to  the  breast-bone  of  flannel  or  coarse  linen,  about  biU* 
by  means  of  a  flat  belt  of  cartilage,  called  yard  deep,  paased  twice  round  the  eolii* 
the  emifonn  cartilage.  The  ribs  not  only  chest,  and  firmlv  secured,  is  all  that  i> 
protect  the  heart  and  lung*,  but  play 
Important  part  in  the  function  of  respi 
tton,  a  duty  they  are  enabled  to  perfc 
from  the  loose  nature  of  their  articulati  , 
both  with  the  spine  and  the  breast-bone, 

and  fall  ir 

muscles,  wbicfc 


requisite,  care  being  taken  that  the  pttii^ 
.  draws  a  deep  and  full  inspiration  befM 
I  applying  the  bandaffe;  by  doing  so  tb* 
,    edges  of  the  broken  bone  will  be  dnwa 


lienee  to  the  muscles  at-  then  retain  them  till  the  union  betwei 

and  celled  the  inttrcottal  the  broken  bone  is  effected.    A  torbd^ 

tt  eTery  inspiration  draw  or  three  weeks  is  the   usual   time  0 

p  the  whole  fVamewoA  of  bones,  giTing  bandage  for  such  an  inju^  ahoiild  bs 


«,  giTing    bandage  for  such  an  uijun  ahould  B 
and,  and    worn,  but  this  must  depend  on  Ih*  t 


thereby  infUting  erery  part  with  atmo-  andstrengthof  thepatient.  Theoo 
spheric  air,  and  again,  by  means  of  other  riding  belt  for  gentlemen,  made  vil 
muscle*  of  the  ba^,  powerfully  aided  by    straps  and  buckles,  a  the  best  ba 


in  be  obtained,  sbonU 
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Ii  often  necewuf  to  bleed  the  patii 
dbra  the  spplication  of  the  bandage ; 
H  M  in  «U  cuea  absolute  reit  for  the 
!it  feir  daji  ii  aeceuary,  and  the  Iiuigo 
id  beart  should  be  kept  SB  quteC  u 
mblB,  it  will  be  requisite,  in  addition  to 
■tin  the  horiionlal  poature,  Bud  to  jriurd 
risk  of  mflammatioQ  S  the 
rive  auch  a  miiture  ai  the 


yetj  hiutftil  te  the  bI 
Che  flatuleace  it  createB.  To  counter- 
act this  effect  the  Aiiatlo  mii  a  lar^ 
amount  of  ipioe,  such  as  capBicum  or 
ith  the  food  lo   prepared   and 


^  drachm. 


Eiwia,  to  pTo 

tknriiLg.    Taki 
Powdered  nit 
Tntareme^i 
ICnt  water    ....    6)  ounces. 
Bjmp  of  red  poppies  .    S  diachmi. 

Ox !  two  tablcBpoonf  uli  ercry  four  hours 
W  fte  flrat  day ;  two  every  m  hours  for 
■■  nooDd  day ;  and  the  same  quantity 
iriae  a  day  afterwardi  for  the  few  times 
i-MKj  be  necessary;  a  dose  of  aperient 
""^^  bong  giten  on  the  fourth  or 


There 
States,  ai 
reapecta,  b 


;  that  cultivated  in  the  United 

d  known  as  Carolina  rice,  how- 

lansidered  as  tbe  best   in  oil 

ides  being  twjee  aa  large  as 


Bice  in  the  huik,  or  before  hein(> 
thraahed,  is  called  poddy,  a  name  applied 
generally  to  the  ^in,  and  also  lo  the 
swampy  grounds  m  which  it  i>  planted, 
which  are  called  padd;^  fieldg.  la  cases 
of  diarrhcea  or  relaialion  rice  is  a  Terr 
useful  and  appropriate  article  of  foocl, 
but  whether  used  whole  or  in  powder,  it 
nuat  be  long  and  well  boiled  before  beinr* 

The  Chinese  and  Mongolians  distil  a 
itrong  fiery  spirit  from  rice,  called  arrack. 
Some  people  mix  the  spirit  called  toddy, 
obtained  from  the  coi 
ice  spirit,  therel 
potency^  and,  as  it  ii 
*' ir  of  the  arrack. 


&ICB  (the  Oiyza  lativa 
■otanist)  is,  next  lo  wheat,  the  most 
laioahle  grass  grain  we  poaseas,  in  regard 
B  it*  general  utility  aa  an  aliment 
Tbaagh  only  uild  in  this  country  as  an 
atiele  of  luxury,  or,  at  beat,  only  as  an 
Maaet  to  food,  rice  forms  the  staple  of 
aJMaDce,  the  staff  of  lite  to  millions  of 
tJ««i»«j  to  whom  wheatCD  bread  is  un 
amm.  Though  in  all  probatrility  a 
Mtire  of  China  or  Hindostan,  rice  is 
■ltint«d  aa  largely  in  the  West  as  m 
ka  Saat,  between  the  tropics,  and 
Aaerer,  in  fact,  there  is  sufficient  heat 
Md    moiature;    for,    unlike    the    other 

if  moiitare  in  ils  culCiTation,  almost 
pnnnsinaswamp. 

The  proximate  prmmpleg  of  nee  or 
Hud),  fat,  sugar,  gluten,  atbumei 
MUsloie,  and  gum,  with  the  customary 

iMij  one  half  the  quantity  of  gluleo 
bmd  in  wheat,  harlej.  and  oal^  rici 
Knnot  be  made,  when  reduced  to  powder 
Ixto  dough,  or,  consequently,  into  bread: 


laniglxriled. 


to  be  eaten  whole,  the  grain 
Kce,  from  Ihc  large  ami      ' 
which  it  absorbs,  in  the 


HICINDS.— The  botanical  name  of 
tbe  plant  which  yields  the  oleaginoua 
seeds  iioai  which  are  obtained,  by  ez- 
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pression,  the  unctuous  fluid  known  as 
castor  oil,  the  palma  Christi  of  the  old 
Pharmacopceia.    See  Cabtob  Oil. 

BICKETS. — A  disease  almost  peculiar 
to  childhood,  depending  upon  the  want 
of  a  due  proportion  of  the  mineral  salts 
in  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
impoTerished  state  the  bones  in  a  growing 
chud  are  deprived  of  their  proi)er  amount 
of  earthy  ingredients,  becoming  conse- 
quently soft  and  pliable,  instead  of  being 
naturallj  firm  and  resistant. 

Though  properly  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, rickets  is  regarded  as  a  local  evil 
simply  because  its  effects  are  chiefly  seen 
in  the  bones  of  the  legs  or  arms.  We 
have  explained,  under  the  head  of  Bone, 
and  elsewhere,  that  if  a  bone  is  immersed 
for  a  few  days  in  a  mixture  of  muriatic 
acid  and  water,  all  the  earthy  salts  will 
be  extracted  from  its  structure,  and  a 
substance  like  gutta  percha,  of  the  exact 
shape  of  the  bone,  only  capable  of  being 
bent,  doubled  up,  or  extended,  like  Indian 
rubber,  will  remain.  Such  a  condition, 
more  or  less  supple,  according  to  the 
amount  of  earthy  matter  contained  in 
the  cells  of  the  organ,  is  the  state  of  the 
bones  in  rickets,  which,  being  deprived  of 
their  resistant  properties,  become  unable 
to  bear  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the 
body,  give  way,  and  are  easily  bent, 
twisted,  or  deformed. 

The  CAUSBSof  rickets,  though  generally 
attributed  to  bad  nursing,  bad  food,  im- 
perfect ventilation,  and  want  of  cleanli- 
ness, must  be  looked  for  in  the  constitution 
of  the  parents  or  that  of  the  child,  showing 
a  want  of  those  earthy  particles  or  mine- 
ral salts  which,  under  the  head  of  Food, 
we  have  shown  are  so  necessary  to  the  health 
and  stamina  of  the  body.  Defective  assi- 
milation of  food  is  the  professional  term 
given  as  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this 
disease;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
either  in  the  food  taken  or  in  the  system. 

The  8YMPTOH8  of  rickets  ore  more  pas- 
sive than  positive,  and  show  themselves 
rather  by  their  local  than  by  their  consti- 
tutional characters.  The  general  effects, 
however,  are  a  softness  and  flaccidity  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body ;  a  sallow,  anxious 
countenance ;  a  distended  or  tumid  state 
of  the  abdomen,  with  turbid  state  of  the 
urine,  and  though  the  appetite  is  good, 
the  child  gradualfy  losesflesh  and  strength. 
The  teething  process  is  slow  and  im- 
perfect, and  the  teeth,  when  formed, 
quickly  decay,  become  loose,  or  fall  out ; 
the  epipkifses^  or  extremities  of  the  long  I 


bones,  become  spongy  and  swollen,  ths 
disease  first  showing  itself  at  the  wriitt 
and  ankles ;  and  as  the  fnischiftf  adTanea^ 
the  long  bones  gradually  give  way,  sod 
bend  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  sad 
become  twisted,  and  often  most  gn^ 
tesquely  deformed,  by  the  aodonof  die. 
muscles,  which,  straining  iaoontnirj<fi- 
rections,  produce  that  malformafcioii  wbidi 
is  generally  understood  by  the  name  of 
rickets.  In  ordinary  cases  the  legs  only  in 
deformed — bent  out  or  inwards,  or  twuUd 
in  many  forms;  but  in  severe  cases  tfae 
bones  of  the  spine  also  become  aui^eneA, 
the  vertebras  ot  the  shoulders  (dorsal)  tie 
displaced,  producing  a  hump,  while  the 
breast-bone  is  thrown  forward,  formn^ 
what  is  called  a  pigeon-breast.  The  m» 
tal  faculties  do  not  generally  suffer  with 
the  physical  debility,  but  often  shine  oit 
with  unusual  precocity  and  vigour. 

Tbeaiment. — As  the  cause  of  tius 
disease  is  an  absence  of  the  mineral  ielt% 
the  natural  remedy  for  the  case  vonU 
seem  to  be  to  give  the  system  those  ttHn 
of  which  it  stands  in  need,  namelj,  tin 
phosphates  of  lime  and  soda.  The  caiie^ 
however,  cannot  always  be  effisefeed  by 
these  means  alone,  though  givenain  eoa> 
stantly  repeated  doses ;  the  restoratioB  to 
health  can  only  be  attained  by  a  stesdjr 
and  grarlual  system  of  dietetics  and  i^ 
men.  The  first  indispensable  requisite  ii 
change  of  air,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  see- 
side;  the  use  of  cold  salt-water  baths;  t* 
daily  friction  with  the  Uknd,  night  ttd 
morning,  for  at  least  ten  minutes  eseh 
time,  along  the  limb  or  part  most  affeded; 
an  abundcmce  of  milk,  and  a  full  and  xidi 
diet — animal  and  vegetable— with  fitnt; 
the  patient  in  this  instance  being  enjoiiMd 
to  eat  the  rind  or  skin  as  well  as  thefindi^ 
and  when  the  digestion  is  good,  wste^ 
cresses,  radishes,  salad,  and  any  ends 
vegetable  in  which  the  mineral  aaltsanB 
their  natural  abundance.  Next  in  im- 
portance to  fresh  air,  cold  baths,  £rietiflB| 
and  abundance  of  food,  rest  in  the  boii- 
zontol  position  is  absolutely  neoessnyttke 
child  never  being  allowed  to  stand,  or  betf 
any  weight  on  its  limbs,  uidess  supported 
by  splints  and  bandages,  precisMj  the 
same  as  for  a  fracture,  the  limb,  espeasUj 
if  it  is  the  leg,  being  well  rubbeo,  eiditr 
with  the  bare  hand  or  with  a  littie  Jtfd 
or  sweet  oil. 

Though  the  diet  and  regimen  are  tiie 
chief  agents  required  in  the  treatment  of 
rickets,  some  medicine  is  neceseaiy,  sb^ 
of  that  we  shall  now  proceed  to  apnt 
In  the  first  place,  cod  liver  oiL  on  accooBt 
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f  the  rdttpgeaiot  animaligting  principle  it 
oatains,  has  been  greatlj  recommended 
a  tills  disease,  and  were  can  be  no  doubt 
hat  in  oases  of  much  debility  it  may  be 
^en  with  yeiy  great  effect.  The  chief 
iependenee,  however,  must  be  placed  on 
he  atimulatixiff  and  tonic  properties  of 
Km,  as  prescribed  below,  with  the  saline 
Nnrden  following.    Take  of— 

Bteel  wine      ....    2  ounces. 

Syrup  of  sa£Eion  ...    2  drachms. 

Mint  water  ....  sufficient  to 
nake  a  four-ounce  mixture.  Mix,  and 
br  a  child  under  two  years,  evre  half  a 
eaqwonful  everr  six  hours ;  for  a  child 
Mtween  two  and  six  years  of  age,  a  tea- 
ipoonf  ul  three  times  a  day,  and  for  a  child 
MAween  the  aees  of  six  and  ten  years,  a 
iBssertspoonfuI  in  water  every  eight 
hours.    Take  of— 

Phosphate  of  lime  .    .    2  drachms. 

Phosphate  of  soda  .  .  2  drachms. 
ICz,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders :  one 
feo  be  taken,  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
Hnee  times  a  dav,  for  a  child  between  six 
■nd  ten  years  old ;  to  all  patients  under 
tbf,  half  of  each  powder,  dissolved  in 
water  or  milk,  is  to  be  given  twice  or 
Ihrioe  a  day. 

Oare  must  be  taken  with  female  children 
dEMsted  with  rickets,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
■Ufl^  any  malformation  of  the  bones  of 
Che  pelvis  or  hips,  by  keeping  the  child 
tan  running  about,  so  as  to  ward  off 
my  undue  weieht  on  the  bones  of  that 
ftacL  and  in  afi  cases  anticipating  any 
■alrormation  as  far  as  possible  by  rubbing 
tte  limb,  and  applying  splints  to  keep  the 
bines  firom  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

Children  who  are  old  enou£^h  to  eat  raw 
fiqgetable  matters  should  be  given  an 
•bnndant  supply  of  such  articles  as  let- 
toee,  endive,  young  onions,  watercresses, 
nuains,  grapes,  apples,  gooseberries,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  animal  food,  with 
denty  of  bread,  rice,  potatoes,  and  milk 
ne^uently  in  the  course  of  each  day. 
ISiia,  with  change  of  air,  salt  water  bath- 
nig^  and  finction,  will,  if  persevered  in  for 
a  snffident  time,  effect  a  perfect  cure,  by 
Qifigorating  the  constitution,  and  giving 
ifc  back  the  salts  of  which  it  has  been 
previously  deprived. 

BIGOBS. — ^A  term  given  by  physicians, 
toL  their  descriptions  of  fevers  and  iniiam- 
vatory  diseases,  to  those  shuddering 
dBBBoCa  experienced  by  the  patient  in  the 
back,  commonly  known  as  cold  chills, 
■ad  generally  one  of  the  earliest  symp> 
toms  in  the  coming  on  of  a  severe  attack 
^rillneas. 

m 


ItlMA. — ^A,  slit  or  opening:  an  ana- 
tomical term  applied  to  the  narrow 
opening  into  the  larynx,  or  orcran  of  voice, 
which,  bounded  on  each  side  by  vocal 
chords,  is  protected  above  by  the  small 
oval  cartilage  called  the  glottis,  the  open- 
ingr  eceiving  the  name  of  the  rima  gloU 
tidis.    See  Labyitx,  and  Diqestion,  cut, 

BING,  FIXED.— It  sometimes  hap- 
pens  that,  by  the  subsequent  swelling  of 
the  finger,  the  ring  worn  becomes  fixed, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  pass  the  joint.  In 
such  a  case,  if  immersing  the  hand  for  some 
time  in  cold  water,  and  then  soaping  the 
finger  freely,  will  not  allow  it  to  be  worked 
off,  a  piece  of  strong  thread  is  to  be  wound 
from  the  tip  of  the  finder  up  to  the  ring, 
under  which  the  thread  is  to  be  passed,  and 
then,  by  pulling  the  ring~-forward  by  the 
thread  as  it  is  gradually  unwound,  the 
ring  is  by  this  means  very  often  brought 
off  the  finger  without  any  trouble. 

BINGVVOBM.— An  obstinate  cutane- 
ous affection  of  the  scalp,  to  which  child- 
ren are  more  subject  than  adults.  This 
eruption  appears  generally,  but  not 
always,  on  the  head  in  circular  patches,  or 
rings  of  a  yellowish  colour,  the  circum- 
ference of  each  patoh  being  dotted  with 
small  vesicular  elevations;  the  hair  be- 
comes diiicoloured,  dry,  and  falls  off;  the 
disease  in  all  its  conditions  being  ex- 
tremely contagious,  and  often  running 
through  a  whole  family  and  an  entire 
school  in  a  very  short  time.  There  arc 
several  varieties  of  this  disease,  the  erup- 
tion in  some  beingr  more  elevated  than  in 
others,  and  of  dmerent  colours,  varyinj^ 
from  brown  to  a  light  yellow.  The  seat 
of  this  disease  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the. 
roots  of  the  hair,  and  the  eruption  itself 
to  be  induced  by  poor  or  insufficient  food, 

Sarticularly  a  long-continued  vegetable 
iet ;  hence  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
among  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  its 
rarity  among  those  of  the  well-fed  and 
cleanly.  The  two  most  common  varieties 
of  this  disease  are  the  pustular  and 
vesicular,  the  latter  being  the  most  easily 
treated. 

The  TSEATMBNT  should  commence  by 
covering  the  part  with  a  succession  of 
warm  bran  poultices ;  the  hair  is  then  to 
be  carefully  cut  quite  close,  both  above 
and  around  the  eruption.  Some  medical 
men  have  the  entire  head  shaved,  or  only 
round  the  part,  but  this  in  some  instancen 
causes  considerable  irritation,  and  on  that 
account  is  not  always  strictly  necessary 
or  aflvisable.  The  hair  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  ringworm  cleaned  and 
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soothed  b^  another  poultice,  it  is  to  be 
dressed  with  the  annexed  lotion  and  oint- 
ment, and  treated  by  giving  one  of  the 
following  powders  every  morning. 
Xo^ton.— Take  Of— 

Sulphate  of  zinc ...    1  drachm. 

Elder-flower  water  .    .    2  ounces. 
Dissolve.    Each  eruption  is  to  be  bathed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  this  lotion  mom- 
ing  and  evening. 

Ointtnent,—Teike  of— 

Citron  ointment ...    1  drachm. 

Spermaceti  cerate   .    .    7  drachms. 

Creosote 15  drops. 

Mix  with  a  bone  spatula,  and  every  nigrht, 
at  bedtime,  dress  the  ringworm  with  a 
little  of  this  ointment,  spread  on  lint,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk,  a  close-fitting  nightcap  retaining  the 
dressing  in  its  position.  In  the  morning;, 
on  removing  the  dressing,  the  eruption  is 
to  be  well  washed  with  a  sponge,  warm 
water,  and  brown  soap,  the  part  dried, 
and  then  bathed  with  the  lotion,  the  ring- 
worm being  exposed  to  the  air  till  towards 
evening,  when  the  lotion  is  to  be  repeated, 
and  followed,  when  it  has  dried,  by  the 
ointment,  this  system  being  adopted  every 
day  till  the  disease  is  eradicated. 
Powders. — Take  of — 

Powdered  rhubarb, 

Powdered    scammony, 
of  each 12  grains. 

Powdered  jalap  .    .     .  24  grains. 

Calomel 0  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders:  one 
powder  to  bo  given  every  morning  to  a 
child  of  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age,  and 
half  of  a.  powder  to  a  child  (rom  three  to 
six  years  old ;  and  from  half  a  teaspoonf ul 
to  a  teaspoonful  of  milk  of  sulphur,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  ages,  should  be  ^ven 
once,  or,  where  the  msease  is  obstinate, 
twice  a  week.  In  scrofulous  habits,  and 
where  there  is  much  debility,  steel  wine, 
or  quinine,  with  porter  or  wine,  should  be 
given  constantly.  Some  medical  men 
apply  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic, 
both  as  a  lotion  and  an  ointment,  to  the 
ringworm,  but,  in  general,  the  less  pain- 
ful and  milder  practice  given  above  will 
answer  the  purpose ;  should  it  not  do  so, 
however,  the  other  plan  may  then  be 
adopted.  In  all  cases  the  diet  should  be 
changed,  and  the  patient  fed  on  light  and 
nutritious  foods.  So  contagious  is  this 
disease  among  children,  that  the  strictest 
attention  is  necessary  in  keeping  the 
other  juveniles  of  the  family  or  school 
apart ;  care,  too,  must  be  taken  that  the 
comb,  brush,  soap,  and  towel  employed 


for  the  affected  child  are  not  made  um  of 
for  the  others,  but  kept  exclusively  apirt. 
See  Scald  Head,  and  Scalp. 

BISUS  SABBONICnS.— A  sardonic 
or  convulsive  laugh  or  snule, — a  symptom, 
in  some  cases,  of  some  vegetable  poisoa* 
ing :  a  ghastly  convulsion  of  the  rnusdes 
o£  the  face, — a  peculiar  state  of  the  risible 
muscles,  which  sometimes  affects  childIeI^ 
who  are  threatened  with  St.  Yitus's  dance, 
or  are  irritated  by  worms,  or  labouriDg 
under  some  undeveloped  affection  of  tiie 
brain  or  nervous  system ;  the  extraovdi- 
nary  grixnaces  which  children  sometimes 
make,  without  being  conscious  of  wbsk 
they  are  doing.  Parents  should  at  onee 
take  note  of  this  sardonic  smile,  as  it  is 
called,  in  children,  and  have  the  cause  in> 
vestigated. 

EIVER  WATER.    See  Water. 

BOASTING.— As  a  means  of  cookei;, 
this  process  ranks  second  to  boiling.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  advantages 
and  dlsadvant^es  of  this  method  of  code- 
ing,  tmder  Food,  which  see.  AH  that  is 
now  necessary  to  add  to  the  subject  is  to 
impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
the  escape  of  the  juices  of  the  meat  while 
cooking  is  quite  as  detrimental  to  its 
quality  as  if  the  joint  had  been  burnt  or 
dried  up,  and  that  the  best  way  to  cook 
meat,  and  yet  preserve  all  its  juices,  is  to 
baste  the  roast  from  the  beginning,  or  to 
encase  the  joint,  as  in  the  cooking  of  veni* 
son,  with  a  layer  of  barley  meal,  browning 
the  meat  at  the  last  minute,  after  the 
removal  of  the  cake  of  meaL 

BOBOBANT.— Anything  strengthen- 
ing.  Etnplastrum  rohorans  is  the  name 
of  an  adhesive  plaster,  made  with  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  commonly  eaUed 
"  strengthening  plaster;"  its  only  daimta 
such  a  name,  however,  depends  upon  its 
adhesive  property,  and  in  its  supporting 
the  loins,  or  part  to  which  it  is  applied^ 
like  a  pair  of  st^s. 

BOCHE  ALUM.^A  rock  alum,  of  a 
pinkish  colour,  brought  from  Syria,  and 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  common 
Sulphate  of  Alum,  which  see. 

BOCHELLE  S  ALTS.— Acoolingsaline 
aperient,  known  in  pharmacy  as  the 
tartrate  of  potass  and  soda,  and  beii^ 
destitute  of  the  bitter,  nauseous  taste  of 
the  principal  purgative  salines,  is  a  very 
good  and  useful  aperient,  and  mav  ve 
given  with  great  advantage  to  cfaildreB 
and  females,  where  moderate  action  on 
the  bowels  is  required.  The  Boehelle 
salts — so  named  nom  the  place  wheie 
first  crystallized— form  the  chief  ingie- 
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dient  in  the  composition  of  a  seidlitz 
powder,  and  when  given  to  children, 
either  in  water  or  the  infusion  of  senna, 
•B  a  purgative,  the  dose  is  from  1  to  2 
dcaehma,  and  for  an  adult,  from  4  drachms 
to  1  ounce.    See  Seidlitz  Powdbbb. 

EOE  OE  FISH.— The  roes  or  milts 
of  fish,  though  possessing  the  same 
properties  as  the  nesh  of  the  animal  to 
which  thej  belong,  are  in  general  less 
beneficial  as  an  aliment  to  the  invalid 
4faan  the  fish  itself,  being  in  many  in- 
etances  more  difficult  of  digestion,  a  result 
ecm8e<|uent  on  the  presence  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  oil  than  the  strictly  muscmar 
parts.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
Munds  as  well  as  the  roes  of  fishes,  and 
ther  should,  therefore,  only  be  partaken 
ni  by  the  robust  and  hearty. 

BOLLEE.  —  The  name  given  by 
rargeons  to  a  bandage  rolled  up  and 
nady  for  use.  A  roller  may  be  of  any 
length  or  breadth.    See  Bandaqb. 

EOSA. — The  Bose,  which  see. 

£OSACE^.--The  Natural  order  of 
4be  genus  of  plants  called  Bosa,  and 
whi(£,  in  addition  to  yielding  all  the 
Taiieties  of  the  rose,  is  the  order  to  which 
ibe  cherry,  almond,  peach,  nectarine, 
plam,  apple,  quince,  pear,  mulberiy, 
llackberry,  &c.,  belong. 

BOSAIC  ACID.— An  acid  said  to  be 
found  in  the  urinary  deposit  thrown 
down  in  some  stages  of  fever. 

BOSALIA.  —  The  ancient  name  for 
aearlet  ferer. 

BOSE.  —  The  Scotch  name  for  ery- 
fl^M^aa. 

BOSE,  THE. —  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  and  universally 
foiaed  flower,  but  onlv  two  of  them  are 
used  in  medicine — the  large,  full  red  rose, 
aometimes  called  the  cabbage,  but  more 
properly  known  as  the  hundred-leavcd 
jwe  {Bosa  eentifolia) ;  and  the  conmion 
wild  or  briar  rose,  whose  single  petals 
are  the  blossomings  of  the  oblong  fruit 
imown  as  "  heps,"  or  the  do^-rose  (i2o»a 
4mHna).  Both  these  varieties  are  em- 
ployed medicinally,  from  their  possessing 
Astringent  properties;  the  dried  leaves 
of  Uie  eentifolia  being  used  to  make  the 
iafiisaon  {iwfvsum  rota  acidufn)f  prepared 
ly  pouring  10  ounces  or  half  a  pmt  of 
hti&ne  water  on  2  diachms  of  rose  leaves, 
•i^  when  cold,  adding  1  drachm  of  diluted 
aulphuric  acid,  —  an  extremely  useful 
Inrmula,  either  as  a  gargle,  or  as  a  vehicle 
Imt  the  exhibition  of  Epsom  salts.     A 


iple  infusion  of  rose  leaves,  boiled  with 
lamp  sugar,  and  properly  skimmed,  makes 
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the  artidie  known  as  the  syrup  of  roses 
{synyms  rosai).  A  confecaon  is  some- 
times made  of  the  petals  of  the  eentifolia 
species;  but  the  pi*eparation  in  general 
use  is  made  from  the  canine  variety,  and 
called  the  confection  of  the  dog-rose,  or 
heps  {confectio  rasa  canina),  made  by 
nuxing  the  bruised  fruit  or  heps  with 
sugar.  This  preparation  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  astringent  electuary  for 
children,  in  doses  of  10, 15,  or  20  grains 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  in  quantities 
of  from  1  to  2  drachms  for  adults,  in  cases 
of  diarrhoDa  or  dysentery. 

EOSEATE  POWDEB.— A  cosmetic, 
used  principally  by  ladies  to  destroy  the 
redundancy  of  hair  which  occasionally 
appears  on  the  lip  and  chin.  In  its  full 
potency  this  preparation  is  very  dan- 
gerous, though  it  can  be  made  of  all 
strengths :  the  ingredients  are  the  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic,  orpimenfc,  or  king's 
yellow,  with  quicklime  and  starch,  the 
full  strength  being  one  part  of  the  arsenic 
to  ten  of  each  of  the  other  two. 

BOSEMABY  {Bosmarimis  officinalis), 
— This  strong,  aromatic,  and  stimulating 
plant,  so  common  in  our  gardens,  was  at 
one  lime  in  great  esteem  as  a  medicine 
in  jaundice,    flatulence,    and    afiections 

Sroceeding  from  a  torpid  state  of  the 
igestive  organs,  but  is  now  nearly  ex- 
punged from  practice  as  an  internal 
remedy,  and,  indeed,  hardly  finds  a  place 
as  an  external  agent,  in  the  consideration 
of  one  medical  man  in  twenty. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  essential 
oil  yielded  by  the  rosemai'y  plant,  and 
from  its  warm,  aromatic,  and  stimulating 
properties,  rosemary  water  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  as  a  carminative 
in  cases  of  colic  or  flatulence.  From  its 
stimulating  properties  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, it  forms  an  excellent  remedy  in 
cases  of  baldness,  as  in  the  following 
formulary.    Take  of — 

Castor  oil 1^  ounce. 

Essential  oil  of  bitter 

almonds 10  drops. 

Oil  of  rosemary  ...    1  drachm. 
Tincture  of  cantharides    2  drachms. 

Mix.  The  roots  of  the  hair  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  this  preparation  night  and 
morning. 

BOSEOLA. — A  name  given  to  several 
slight  eruptions  of  the  skin,  of  a  rose 
colour,  chiefly  occurring  in  children ;  and 
proceeding,  as  it  does,  m>m  some  crudity 
m  the  stomach  or  bowels,  is  usualljjr  easily 
corrected  by  a  little  mild  aperient   or 
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common  saline  medicine,  such  as  the 
following.    Take  of— 

Infusion  of  senna    .    .    2  ounces. 
Bochelle      salts      (in 

powder) 4  drachms. 

Dissolve,  and  give  for  a  dose  &om  a 
dessertspoonful  twice  a  day  to  a  table- 
epoonftti  every  eight  hours,  from  four  to 
eight  years,  according  to  the  age.  See 
Skiv,  Dibbabbs  of. 

BOSIN. — The  hardened  exudation  of 
the  pine  trees,  the  whole  family  of  the 
firs  yielding  it.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  this  article  in  commerce — the  black, 
the  white,  and  the  yellow.  Bosin  is  only 
used  in  pharmacy  in  the  preparation  of 
some  few  ointments  and  plastears,  to  which 
it  imparts  tenacity  and  adhesion. 

BOTATOK.— A  muscle  of  the  lower 
extremity,  whose  function  is  to  roll  the 
thigh  outwards. 

BOTA  WINE.— This  is  an  agreeable, 
rich,  sweet  wine,  produced  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  and  well  adapted  for  invalids. 

BOTULA.  —  Another  name  for  the 
Patella,  or  Knee-cap,  which  see. 

BOUGE.  —  A  cosmetic  and  pigment 
produced  from  cochineal.  This  expensive 
article,  once  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
lady's  toilet,  was  formerly  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  colouring  matter  from 
a  decoction  of  safflower. 

BOUND  WOBMS.  — The  lumhrici. 
See  WoKMS. 

BOUSSEAU'S  COUGH  DBOPS.— A 
once  famous  French  remedy  for  colds, 
coughs,  and  hoarseness:  it  Consisted  of 
honey,  water,  alcohol,  and  opium,  all 
boiled  together  till  a  sort  of  syru^  of 
opium  was  obtained.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  strength,  however,  made  it  always 
a  hazardous  nostrum. 

EOYAL  STITCH.— The  name  of  an 
old  surgical  operation,  by  which  an 
inguinal  hernia j  or  rupture,  when  once 
reduced,  may  be  prevented  from  recurring 
a  second  time,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  cxcitiog  an  inflammation  which  will 
cut  off  all  connection  between  the  sac  of 
the  hernia  and  the  abdomen,  so  that  the 
bowel  can  never  again  pass  down.  This 
result  was  effected  by  passing  a  ligature 
under  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  then  tying 
it,  thus  exciting  a  permanent  adhesion 
of  the  waUs  of  the  bag  or  sac  of  the 
hernia. 

BUBEFACIENTSare those  substances 

.  which  produce  a  certain  amount  of  steady 

irritation  short  of  blistering,  and  in  cases 

of   asthma,  cold,   and    rheumatism,   are 

particidarly  eficacious.    This  effect  may 


be  obtained  by  a  potnltice  of  equal  parts 
of  mustard  and  flour,  or  one  <x  mastoid 
and  three  of  flour;  or  Ir^  an  embraoation 
of  mustard  and  turpentine,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  one  of  ibe  first  to  ei^  of  the 
last ;  or  by  a  liniment  of  hartshorn  and 
oil  in  equu  parts.  Eor  sprains  ai^  stiff 
joints,  such  a  rubefacient  aa  the  ammfid 
will  bo  found  highly  useful. 

Dissolve  by  heat  2  drachms  <tf  eamphoi^ 
cut  small,  in  3  ounces  of  olive  ofl,  and 
add  I  ounce  of  turpentine^  with  oils  cf 
rosemary  and  amber,  of  etmk  half  aa 
ounce;  and  lastly,  spirits  of  hartshon, 
1  ounce.  This  powernd  embrooatioii  waj 
be  rubbed  well  in  twice  a  day,  and  im 
wetted  rag  laid  over  the  par^  and  tied 
on  with  a  handage. 

Another  form  of  eounter-initation,  sr 
rubefacience,  is  obtained  by  what  aie 
called  warming  plasters, — a  eompesitHa 
of  litharge  plaster,  Burgundy  pitcl^  and 
blister  plaster:  these,  when  applied  ta 
the  chest,  are  admirable  means  dfrdMm; 
the  tightness  of  asthmas,  brondiial  caaijiu, 
and  long-standing  colds,  and  may  be 
worn  without  removal  for  several  weaa. 

The  croton  oil  has  be^i  sometimes  used 
as  a  rubefacient,  a  few  drops  being  rubbed 
into  the  part  with  a  bit  of  lint  eveiy  day 
for  two  or  three  days,  till  a  small  erop  « 
pimples  is  established.     See  Covvns- 

IBBITATION. 

BUBIA  TINCTOBIA.— ThebotmiMl 
name  of  the  alkanet  root,  used  in  phar- 
macy for  colouringoils  and  tinctures.  . 

BUBIOLA.— The  professional  name 
for  Measles,  which  see. 

BUBULA. — A  name  given  to  the  dis- 
ease called  the  Taws,  wmch  see. 

BUE  (botanically  known  as  the  BmU 
graveolens). — The  intensely  rank  odour 
of  this  plant,  with  its  tenadons,  btttar 
taste,  has  caused  the  virtues  of  a  realty 
excellent  herb  to  be  greatly  ne|[iected; 
for  as  a  bitter  stomachic,  caiminativ^ 
and  anthelmintic,  it  stands  forenosk 
among  all  our  simples.  The  princ^ 
uses  to  which  rue  is  now  put  is  as  a 
stomachic  bitter,  in  the  form  of  rse  gii, 
prepared  by  macerating  the  firesh  kavd 
for  seven  or  eight  da^s  in  that  qant^  i 
or  3  drachms  of  which,  taken  an  hoar 
before  dinner,  will  be  found  not  on^  to 
promote  appetite,  but  strengthen  sad 
give  tone  to  the  stomach.  The  ordinaiy 
form,  however,  in  whieh  me  is  given  to 
young  people  is  in  infusion,  when,  if 
administered  the  first  thing  in  the  moca- 
ing  for  several  days  in  succession,  and 
then  followed  by  an  aperimt  powder,  ^ 
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win  be  found  most  beneficial  for  children 
IB  all  cMee  of  worms.  To  females,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  pennyroyal, 
it  acts  as  a  very  effectual  emmenagogroe. 
The  powdoed  leaves  and  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  plant  are  sometimes  pre- 
saged; but  the  best  form  in  whicm  it 
can  be  taken  for  old  or  infirm  personsi  is 
as  rue-ffin,  and  for  children  and  females 
in  the  rorm  of  an  infusion.  Bue  is  said 
to  hare  the  power  of  counteracting  the 
dai^^  arising  £rom  the  bite  of  any 
vmomoiis  reptile,  the  part  being  dressed 
irith  the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  the  patient 
nven  a  few  of  the  &esh  leaves  to  eat. 
&e  o^brated  antidote  of  Mithridates", 
<i.  i^ideh  he  daily  took  a  certain  pro- 
portioii.to  render  him  insensible  to  every 
neciaa  of  poison,  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
nted  ohiefl;^  of  rue,  with  walnuts,  figs, 
juaJper  bernes,  and  a  little  salt,  beaten 
together,  and  taken  every  morning 
wing. 

.  BlA<£8  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN 
3)BESSING  WOUNDS,  Ac.— A  few 
aaeessary  directions  to  prevent  confusion 
and  embarrassment  in  applying  surreal 
dressings  will  not  be  out  of  plfu»  in  this 
put  of  our  work,  though  under  Wounds 
•amething  more  explicit  will  be  given. 

Always  prepare  the  new  dressing  before 
.icmoving  the  cAA  one.  Always  liMve  hot 
nd  cold  water  at  hand,  and  a  vessel  in 
iriikh  to  place  the  foul  dressings.  Have 
one  or  more  persons  ready  to  assist,  and 
tdl  each  person  what  they  are  to  do  before 
yoU' commence  (it  prevents  confusion): 
dma^— ^ne  to  wash  out  and  hand  the 
tooiDges^  another  to  heat  the  adhesive 
liastor,  or.  hand  the  bandages  and  dress- 
nga^  aAd,  if  requisite,  a  third  to  support 
the  limb,  Ac  Always  stand  on  the  out- 
sMs  of  a  limb  to  dress  it.  Place  the 
pHlient  in  as  easy  a  position  as  possible,  so 
M  tiot  to  fatigue  him.  Arrange  the  bed 
"  > changing  the  dressings ;  butinsome 
I  i^  wul-  be  necessary  to  do  so  before 
is  placed  on  it.  Neoerheina 
htrrg  wh^n  apply it^  dressings;  do  it 
fHitiljf*  When  a  patient  requires  moving 
nofti  one  bed  to  another,  the  best  way  is 
■for  a  pefBon  to  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
ytti/ud,  and  each  to  place  an  arm  behind 
A  ba^  while  he  passes  his  arms  over 
ttnlr  necks ;  then  let  their  other  arms  bo 
psiiod  under  his  Uiighs,  and  by  holding 
(•eh  other's  hands  the  patient  can  Iw 
ahed  with  ease,  and  removed  to  another 
bsd.  If  the  leg  is  injured,  a  third  person 
Aonld  steady  it ;  and  if  the  arm,  the  same 
ptacaution  saonld  be  adopted.  Sometimes 
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a  stout  sheet  is  passed  under  the  person, 
and  by  several  people  holding  the  sides, 
the  patient  is  luted  without  any  £stigue 
or  much  disturbance. 

EUM^— This  well-known  West  Indian 
spirit,  distilled  firom  molasses  and  coarse 
sugar,  is,  when  new,  an  extremely  objeo- 
tionable  article  to  use,  and  should  be  care- 
fully shunned  by  all  feUl  folly  mellowed  by 
time:  when  properiy  diluted  it  becomes  a 
valuable  stimulant,  when  medicinally  em- 
ployed, and  is  besides  a  popular  remedy, 
mixed  with  honey  or  milk,  or  beaten  up 
with  eggs,  in  cases  of  cold,  hoarseness, 
coug^  or  influenza. 

BUMEX.— A  &mily  of  plants  to  which 
the  sorrel  belongs. 

BUFIAd — A  vesicular  eruptive  disease 
of  the  cuticle.    See  Seiv,  Disbasbs-of. 

BUPTUBE,  professionally  called 
hernia,  is  an  accidental  disease,  consist- 
ing, as  the  name  implies,  of  the  giving 
way,  tearing,  or  sudden  enlargement  of 
some  apertiure,  by  which  some  internal 
part  or  organ  is  forced  out  tluough  the 
space  so  made;  (Such  accidents  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  abdomen. 

Anatomically  considered,  a  rupture  con- 
sists of  a  tumour  formed  by  the  jMrotnunon 
of  some  one  of  the  abdomixud  viscera 
into  a  kind  of  sao,  composed  of  a  portion 
of  the  peritoneum,  whidi  is  pushed  befiure 
than.  The  parts  of  the  abaomen  where 
these  accidents  most  frequently  take  place 
are  the  navel,  the  groin,  and  the  top  of 
.the  thigh. 

The  causes  of  rupture  are  lifting  heairy 
weights,  with  a  sudden  action  of  the  body ; 
leaps,  and  falls,  especially  across  pieces  of 
timber,  trees,  or  round  substances,  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  pressure  on  the  abdomen, 
or  much  straining;  or  it  may  arise  finom 
Idcks  or  blows. 

The  ruptures  to  which  females  are  most 
frequently  subject  are  those  at  the  navel 
and  the  tnigh,  or  as  the  latter  ia  profes- 
sionally tenned,  fmnoral  hernia;  tlw 
organ  protruding  finom  the  abdomen,  at 
the  top  of  the  thigh,  but  only  showine  its 
extenudsign  or  tvdnoursometwoar  uree 
inches  down  the  front  and  inner  side  ci  the 
Hmb.  The  navel  or  XJuBiuoiLL  Hebitii. 
is  in  delicate  women  sometimes  caused 
during  labour,  particularly  in  severe  and 
protracted  cases;  it  however  more  fre- 
quently occurs  in  old  age,  ok  aftrar  sixty, 
from  falls  and  other  causes.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  accident  is  congenital,  the 
cluld  being  bom  with  a  n^>ture  of  the 
navel,  or  it  results,  in  infimoy,  from  origi- 
nal  neglect  in  l^ing  the  navel  string*    The 
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parridee  made  of  rye  flour  is  re^fuded  as 
a  gooadiet  for  consumptive  patiezits. 

On.  tiiie  Continent  the  grain,  when 
burnt,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ooSee, 
Bye,  while  in  the  ear,  is  Tery  subject  to 
disease^  by  which  the  ^ain  becomes  soft 
and  black,  a  condition  equiralent  to 
mortification.  This  article,  called  er^ot 
of  lye,  from  its  singular  and  specific 
acticni  on  the  womb  is  used  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery:  the  com  itself, 
when  eaten  in  that  state,  produces  the 
most  serious  ccmsequences  m  those  who 
partfkke  of  it.    See  £bck>t  of  Btb. 
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S  is  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet)  and  as  an  abbreviation  stands 
for  soeiust  a  companion,  and  for  socm- 
tatiSf  of  or  belonging; to  a  society;  as 
B.S.S.  {regia  societatis  sociut),  or  a 
fellow,  tompanion,  or  associate  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  Again,  S.S.S.  (stratum 
super  stratum),  layer  above  layer.  Among 
physicians  the  letter  is  used  in  sevenu 
wavs,  as  in  directions  with  regard  to 
making  up  prescriptions,  where  S.A. 
stands  for  secundum  artem  (according  to 
art,  in  a  proper  manner) ;  S.K.  (secunchim 
natwra),  according  to  nature.  As  a 
symbol  of  weight,  ».  stands  for  semiSy  or 
half,  and  as  a  nimieral,  S  sigmfies  the 
number?. 

SABADILLA.  -*  A  name  given  by 
botanists  to  the  seed-capsules  of  the 
Veratrum,  which  see. 

8ABATIA  ANGULABIS.— The  name 
of  an  AiTiftrican  bitter  root,  ussd  as  a 
febriAige  instead  of  cinchona,  but  much 
inferior  in  strength  and  efficacy  to  l^t 
article :  a  species  of  gentian,  but  not  in 
use  in  this  country. 

SABINA.  — The  Latin  name  of  the 
Savine  Plant,  which  see. 
SACOHABUM.— Sugar,  which  see. 
SACEB  IGNIS.— A  sacred  or  holy 
fire:  a  name  formerly  given  to  an  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  of  the  skin,  now 
known  as  St.  Anthony's  fire,  the  rose,  or 
erysipelas.  Because  some  of  the  saints, 
from  their  abstinence,  penances,  and 
exposures,  were  liable  to  this  disease, 
from  the  impoveri^ed  state  of  their 
blood,  tlMdir  devotees  attributed  it  to  a 
direct  visitation  irom  heaven,  and,  regard- 
ing  it  as  a  sign  of  holy  ardour,  gave  it 
tb0  nuu  of  the  Soicred  Five. 


SACEB  MOBBU&— E^lepn;,  or  fte 
fJEdling  siokness;  a  disease  wnidi  the 
ancients  oonsidei^d  to  be  a  visitation  sent 
specially  horn,  heaven. 

SACEB  MUSCULITS.—- A  name  given 
by  the  old  anatomists  to  a  muscle  of  the 
OS  sacrum,  running  under  the  longisihim 
dorsi. 

SAC£.— This  beverage,  which  ^ak- 
spere  has  immortalised  as  tiie  dtief 
aliment  of  Falstaff,  was  a  poBsefe  of 
sherry.  That  sack  in  the  bwd's  time 
was  a  general  name  for  the  white  wines 
brought  firom  the  Canaries  (and  oommoDlj 
caUed  Clary),  Candia,  Cyprus,  Malaga, 
and  all  parts  of  Spain,  there  is  no  kmger 
any  doubt ;  and  that  what  we  now  He* 
nominate  sherry  was  then  univonalfy 
understood  as  sherris  sack. 

In  those  days,  however,  old  peo^Jewae 
not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  their  yiitf 
oold,  but  took  their  cups  waim,  spieed, 
or  what  we  should  now  call  medicated. 
Sack  80  prepared  was  considered  not  only 
invigorating  to  the  brain,  but  strengtben- 
ing  to  the  body,  cleansing  it  of  aU  emde 
and  hurtful  humours,  and  thereby  adding 
to  the  length  of  life  and  the  iMtppiness 
of  the  inu>iber  of  such  cheering  and 
grateful  potations.  That  sherry  was  tiie 
article  meant  as  sack  by  Falstan  is  jnoved 
by  his  exclamation,  *' There  is  hme  in 
this  sack,  villain ! " — ^that  substance  being 
used  to  destroy  the  excess  of  acid  (tiie 
malic  acid)  occasionally  present  in  tbe 
best  sherry,  the  more  dangerous  arfctde 
of  sugar  of  lead  being  now  anploysd  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  following  receipt 
for  the  preparation  of  sack  posset,  left  us 
by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  is,  in  all  ^ 
bability,  the  actual  mixture  to  which 
Shakspere  refers  when  he  makes  old  Jade 
say,— 

*'  Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely.** 

Boil  a  quart  of  cream  with  a  jwosiaw 
suffieit  of  sugar,  mace,  and  nutnieg;  take 
half  a  pint  of  sack,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  ale,  and  boil  them  separately,  adda^ 
sufficient  sugar ;  these  two  boiling  liquids 
are  now  to  be  miled,  and  poured  into  s 
pewter  basin  heated  as  hot  as  poBsU^ 
covering  the  whole  with  a  metal  pute,  ^ 
made  very  hot ;  the  sack  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  by  ^e  fire  till  it  begins  to  flio^ 
and  is  properly  mellowed.  Another  ta 
of  making  sack  posset  was  substituting 
a  quart  of  milk  for  the  cream,  and  adding 
ten  eggs,  and  increasing  the  wine  to  one 
pint.  The  nutritious  qualities  and  medi- 
oinal  effects  of  either  preparation  Bntft 
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1>e  snffioientlj  erident  to  every  reader, 
mndf  taken  at  bedtime,  would  piOYe  aa 
•ezceUent  remedy  in  colds  and  innuenias. 

8ACSAL.— Belonging  to  the  sacmm, 
or  back  part  of  ihe  hips.  The  8acral 
jpleanu,  sacral  artery,  sacral  muscles,  are 
so  named  from  their  situation  on  or  about 
the— 

SAGBTJM:  OS,  ok  Saobbd  BoiTE.— 
The  broad  triangular  bone  which  forms 
"the  back  of  the  pelvis,  fitted  in  like  a 
wedge  between  the  ossa  innominata,  form- 
ing the  base  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
•tBrminating  in  the  os  ooceygis.  The  bone 
ifl  ealled  sacred  from  bein^  Uie  part  in 
unirnalfl  usually  oflElsred  up  m  sacrifices. 

8AFFL0WEB,  ok  BASTABD 
«AFFBON.-^A  plant,  native  of  Egypt, 
■ometimes  used  as  a  diaphoretic,  but 
<«faiefly  esteemed  for  the  ricn  rose  colour, 
•or  oanuine,  obtained  by  treating  the  de- 
^eootion  with  a  finely  powdered  £Vench 
^dialk. 

SAFFBON  {Crocus  ao^iKi).  —  This 
well-known  substance  consists  of  the 
^tistila  of  the  common  crocus,  careftdly 
xdried,  BO  as  to  preserve  their  colour,  and 
sold  in  bright  yellow  or  eolden-coloured 
threads  uisder  the  name  of  **  hay  saffiron." 
"The  inferior  pistils  are  pressed  into  long 
•oblong  cakes^t^od  vended  under  the  name 
of ''cakesaffiron." 

Formerly  saffiroTi^  was  much  esteemed 
^m  a  diaphoretic  and*  as  a  cure  in  jaundice, 
'Imt  is  now  only  useH  as  a  colouring 
Ingredient  in  mi^^tures,  07  in  the  prepara- 
iaon.  of  tinctures.  The  onj/  preparations 
^  thia  artide  retained  in  tliO  Fharma- 
-eopoeia  are  the  syrup  {syrvpi^  croci), 
oade  by  boiling  an  iniusion  ofnay  .«affron 
with  lump  sugar  till  of  a  sufficient  thick- 
neaa;  and  a  tincture  {tinetura  eroci)f 
duefly  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

SAGAPENUM.  •— A  gum-resin  ob- 
tained from  the  i^ant  Imown  as  the  nant 
ftonel,  and  in  its  medicinal  properties  is 
■a  stimulant,  carminative,  and  antispas- 
modic, and  possesses,  but  in  a  vexy  much 
milder  form,  the  virtues  of  galbanum  and 
aasafbetida;  its  dose,  when  employed, 
iHneh  is  now  bat  seldom,  being  from  6 
to  10  grains. 

BAGE.-^This  well-known  culinary 
beib  has  long  been  renowned  for  its 
aromatic,  carminative,  and  astringent 
properties,  and -has  been  much  employed 
•8  a  detergent  to  ill-conditioned  sores  and 
vleers,  particularly  of  the  mouth.  It  is, 
however,  as  a  gargle,  either  alone  or  with 
▼ine^,  alum,  catedin,  or  honey,  that 
the  mf usion  of  sage  is  of  the  greatest 
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value ;  or  as  a  wash  in  aphthous  eraptioiis 
of  the  moatii  that  it  wiU  be  found  of 
particular  efficacy.  Saffe  tea,  as  the  in- 
fiision  is  ealled,  may  oe  made  of  any 
stren^h,  according  to  the  naturo  of  tiie 
affection  finr  which  it  is  emplmd.  The 
essential  oil  obtained  from  the  uesh  plant 
has  long  been  esteamed  as  an  excellent 
embrocation,  with  sweet  oil  and  tur- 
pentine, in  chronic  rheumatism  oi  the 
joints. 

SAGITTALIS  SUTUBA— A  sagittal 
seam  or  suture.  The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  one  of  the  connecting 
seams  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  one  bone 
beinff  dovetoiled  into  another  by  innu- 
merfu)le  projecting  points  or  teeth,  like 
the  serrations  of  a  saw,  enabling  the 
bones  to  lock  into  each  other  in  a  close 
but  yielding  bond.  The  sagittal  or  arrouf- 
shaped  suture  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
skull,  and  locks  together  the  two  side  or 
parietal  bones.    8ee*SuTUBB. 

SAGK).-^iniis  familiar  fisrinaoeoas  food 
oonsists  almost  entirely  of  staroh,  and  is 
the  inner  pith  of  a  species  of  palm,  the 
S€igus  Utvis,  or  sago  palm,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  particularly  of  the 
Moluccas,  where  it  grows  indig^enous  in 
perfect  fbrests,  the  trees  avera^ring  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  girth 
of  nearly  eighteen  feet  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk.  The  mode  of  pre- 
paration is  to  saw  the  stem  into  con- 
venient siaed  billets,  scoop  out  the  pith, 
mix  it  with  water  into  a  paste,  and  then 
foroe  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  by  whidi 
it  obtains  its  granulated  appearance;  the 
fecula,  as  it  is  then  called,  is  dried  in  a 
funiaoe,  and  packed  for  exportation.  The 
Chinese  still  farther  purify  this  granula- 
tion, and  give  it  the  round,  beady  form 
we  are  in  we  habit  of  seeing,  and  finally 
iL:>part  to  it  that  pearly  dresinng  so  mam 
esteemed. 

As  iC^  article  of  diet  for  the  mvalid  we 
have  frcv'iuentiy  spoken  favourably  of 
sago,  partiL^ularlv  as  a  thickening  for 
beef  tea,  muttfui  Vroth,  and  other  invalid 

preparations.        __    

SAINT  ANTlJOirrS  FIBE,  oe 
EBYSIPELAS.— Tfri»  eruptive  inflam- 
mation  of  the  skin  has  S^iobAj,  under  its 
most  general  name,  Erysip'^'as,  been  fully 
consi&ed,  and  to  that  headii^g  the  reader 

is  referred. 

The  other  most  frequent  nametf  of  ery- 
sipelas are  Saesr  Ignis  and  the  Bose^  v^hich 
also  see. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  WOBT.— An  herb, 
formerly  very  popular  fat  its  supposed 
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nuunrellouA  properties  in  curing  «11  wounds 
of  a  martial  lund,  for  which  purpose  it 
was  used  as  an  ointment  to  •the  part,  and 
a  decoction  of  the  seeds  or  leaves  made 
into  wine  given  intemallj.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  it  is  almost  unknown  in 
practice. 

SAINT  VITUS'S  DANCE  {Chorea 
Sancti  Fi^).— This  is  one  of  the  purely 
ner?ou8  diseases,  of  which  epilepsy  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.  Chorea,  like 
epilepsy,  depends  upon  great  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  generaUv 
occurs  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year  of  ase,  and,  although  sometimes 
enduring  for  life,  usually  ceases  about 
the  age  of  puber^. 

Though  oocumng  in  the  weak  of  both 
sexes,  females  are  most  firequently  subject 
to  its  attacks.  The  causes  of  chorea  are 
yery  often  imperfect  dentition,  or  worms, 
8u^[den  fineht,  objects  of  horror,  or  what- 
soever vi^ently  affects  the  mind  of  a 
person  of  delicate  constitution ;  and  some- 
times it  arises  from  injuries  directly  afEect- 
ing  the  cerebellum,  or  spinal  column. 

SxiiPTOMB. — These  come  on  with  mus- 
cular tremors  of  the  leg  and  arm  of  one 
sid^  the  lower  extremity  first  being 
attadked  with  a  general  weakness,  which 
oauses  the  leg  in  time  to  drag, — the  foot, 
wldle  the  rest  of  the  body  is  at  rest,  being 
convulsed  by  nervous  plunges  and  twitch- 
ings.  These  symptoms  become  in  time 
more  marked  and  violent,  the  dragging 
of  the  limb  becomes  more  complete,  the 
difficulty  to  move  it  greater,  and  when 
it  is  raised  from  the  ground  in  i)rogres8ion, 
the  muscular  actions  throw  it  mto  the 
most  ludicrous  agitations.  The  same 
grotesque  motions  take  place  in  the  arm 
affected,  over  which  the  patient  seems  to 
have  no  control  If  he  lifts  a  cup  or 
T^el  of  drink  to  his  mouth,  unless  he 
seizes  his  affected  hand  with  the  sound 
one,  and  so  compels  it  to  perform  the 
int^ded  duty,  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
will  either  be  flune  over  his  own  head  or 
into  the  faae  of  ue  bystander.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
particularly  of  the  mouili,  are  also  ia- 
Tolved,  and  in  severe  cases  even  during 
sleep  are  convulsed. 

TBBATMBVT.--The  first  object  is  to 
discover  the  exciting  cause,  and  by  proper 
remedies  remove  it.  This  done,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  physician  must  be  directed 
to  restoring  the  strength  of  the  patient^ 
and  giving  tone  to  the  nervous  system. 
The  bowels  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
order,  either  hj  occasional  dotes  of  castor 


oil,  or  compound  rhubarb  piU,  if  the 
patient  is  old  enough  to  swallow  pills, 
or  by  doses  of  lenitive  elediuaiy,  and  for 
ohiloren  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  yean 
of  age  such  powders  as  the  following. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  rhubarb .    .  4S  gniiu. 

Scammony     ....  36  grains. 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Jalap 48  grains. 

Cream  of  tartar .  .  .  SO^^rains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  mto  twelre 
powders  for  a  child  from  eiffht  to  tea 
years,  one  to  be  given  in  ixewiM  or  honej 
every  morning,  intermitting  ocoasionallj 
if  they  act  too  strongly ;  and  divide  into 
eight  powders  for  a  child  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  to  be  given  in  the  same 
manner  and  time. 

The  strength  is  to  be  restored  by  the 
mineral  tonics,  such  as  sine,  cc^pw,  and 
silver,  as  shown  in  the  following  preso^ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  cod  Uvor  cSL  and 
carbonate  of  iron  should  be  alteniated 
with  the  pills  prescribed  below.  Ths 
shower  bath  should  be  employed  dai]^» 
and  friction  along  the  spine  with  a  rough 
towel  adopted  after  each  bath.  Cold  sea 
bathin|f,  change  of  air,  and  exercise,  fonn 
most  miportant  additions  to  the  treat- 
ment. 

Electricity  is  an  agent  of  such  vahe 
in  all  diseases  of  this  sort,  that  as  soon 
as  the  exciting  cause  has  been  ranored^ 
either  ealvanism  or  electricity  in  shocb 
should  oe  administered  daily,  or  one  of 
Pulvermacher's  galvanic  chains  worn  <» 
the  affected  limbs.  In  severe  cases  the 
system  may  be  roused  by  antispasmodics, 
and  occasional  injections  of  gruel  and 
turpentine,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  blister 
on  the  spine,  with  strychnine,  finally 
the  diet  must  be  rich  and  invigorating. 
No.  1.  Tonic  PiZte.— Take  of— 

Nitrate  of  silver,  re- 
duced to  powder  .    .    4  grains. 

Bhubarb  powder    .    .  20  grains. 

Ginger  powder  ...  20  grains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a  inaii 
with  extract  of  gentian,  and  divide  into 
twenty-four  pills :  one  to  be  taken  this* 
times  a  day. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Sulphate    of    copper, 
fixiely  powdered    .    .    4  grains. 

Calumlui  powder    .    .  20  grains. 

Ginger  powder  ...  20  grains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a  buH 
with  extract  of   gentian.     Divi^  into 
twentry-four  pills :  one  to  be  taken  tbn* 
times  a  day. 
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No.  3.  Take  of— 
Sulphate   of  zinc,  or 
purified   sulpliate  of 
iron,  reduced  to  pow- 
der   •    •  12  gpnins. 

GKnser 20  grains. 

Hhubarb 20  grains. 

Mix,  and  make  into  a  mass  with  extract 
jf  gentian,  and  divide  into  twentj-four 
pills :  to  be  taken  as  above. 
SAL.— The  Latin  name  for  Salt,  which 


SAL  ABSINTSIL— Salt  of  worm- 
irood ;  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

SAL  AMMONIAC— The  muriate  of 
^w>T^r»n«^ft-  A  salt  found  native  in  the 
mlphur  pits  of  Pozzuolo,  in  Italj,  and 
liher. parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
sxtensiTely  manufactured  firom  the 
manure  of  camels,  and  in  Europe  from 
loot,  bones,  oil,  and  salt,  and  diemically 
xxncdsting  of  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid. 
Sal  ammoniac  derives  its  name  from 
iMUifforigiiudly  found  in  great  abundance 
inthe  Egyptian  sands  near  the  once 
uelebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Though  of  mmiense  use  in  the  arts, 
partioiUarly  to  the  dyer,  to  give  brilliancy 
to  his  colours,  and  the  worker  in  metal, 
it  being  especially  valuable  in  soldering, 
it  is  only  employed  in  medicine  as  an 
external  application  for  cooling  lotions. 

SALEP.-— The  fecula  of  a  plant  brought 
Erom  the  East,  and  used  extensively  as 
an  artide  of  farinaceous  food,  answering 
most  effectually  aU  the  purposes  of 
tepioca,  sago,  arrowroot,  &c.  In  this 
ooontry  a  salep  of  equal  quality  is  ob- 
tained from  the  roots  of  the  common 
ovohis,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  then  reduced  to 
powder. 

SALIC  INE. — ^An  alkaloid  active  prin- 
eiple  obtained  from  the  willow  tree, — the 
saliXf  as  the  plant  is  botanically  called, — 
imd  which  at  one  time  was  thought  to 
possess  all  the  properties  of  quinine.  Its 
4itren^^  however,  is  much  below  that 
aS.  quinine,  and  its  effect  by  no  means  to 
be  reUed  on.  The  dose,  when  given  as 
a  Ibbrifuge,  is  from  10  tio  30  grains;  as  a 
tonic,  from  2  to  3. 

SALINE  DRAUGHTS.  —  Cooling 
drinks,  either  made  with  soda,  potass, 
or  ammonia,  and  acidified  with  tartaric 
or  citric  acid.  In  cases  of  fever,  sickness, 
or  nausea,  the  benefit  afforded  by  a  saline 
draught,  is  often  of  the  most  decided 
ciiaiaoter,  not  only  in  abating  the  heat 
ioA  Sesvex,  but  .in  correcting  the  irritable 
condition  of  the  stomach,  especially  in 
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biliary  attacks.  When  the  carbonate  of 
soda  is  employed,  20  grains  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  8  ounces  of  water  will  require 
16  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  If  carbonate 
of  potass  is  preferred,  '^5  grains  of  potass 
to  20  grains  of  tartaric  acid  are  the  pro- 
portions necessaiy  to  secure  a  grateful 
beveraee.  When  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  employed,  20  grains  of  the  ammonia 
will  demand  the  same  amount  of  citric 
acid  to  neutralize  the  8  ounces  of  water, 
or  16  ffrains  of  tartaric  acid. 

In  fdl  cases  the  alkali  should  be  dissolved 
first,  and  the  acid  then  added,  the  draught 
being  taken  while  effervescence  is  going 
on ;  or  the  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  one 
half  of  the  water,  and  the  alkali  ha.  the 
other,  and  both  solutions  mixed  and  drunk 
during  their  effervescence.  A  teaspoonfui 
of  syrup  of  lemon,  orange  ^eel,  or  capU- 
laire,  in  the  first  instance  mixed  with  the 
water,  will,  greatly  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  draught,  while  in  sickness  the 
same  amount  of  brandy  will  be  found  to 
allay  the  irritation  much  more  effectually. 

SALIVA. — One  of  the  most  important 
secretions  of  the  body,  and  not  only  a 
necessary  agent  in  the  proper  articula- 
tion of  our  words,  but  of  the  utmost 
importance  as  a  solvent  for  our  food. 
SaUva  is  a  tlun,  watery  secretion  of  the 
salivary  organs,  and  consists  of  water, 
comm(m  sut,  and  the  muriate  of  potass. 

SALIVARY  CALCULUS.— ate  ha^e 
quantil^  of  earthy  matter  contained  m 
the  sahva  is  in  time  deposited  on  the 
teeth,  producing^  the  crust  known  as 
tartar.  This,  if  neglected,  gradually 
collects  round  the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands,  between  the  teeth  and  on  the  gums, 
preventing  the  effusion  of  saliva  into  the 
mouth,  causing  absorption  of  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  jaw,  decay  of  the  teeth, 
an  ulcerated  state  of  the  ^pims,  and 
making  the  person's  breath  mtolerably 
offensive:  besides  this,  the  mouth  u 
rendered  unsightly  to  a  decree.  The 
treatment  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
very  simple,  and  consists  in  sealing  the 
teeth,  cleaning  the  mouth,  teeth,  and 
gums  with  a  brush  and  powder,  or  a 
wash  of  chloride  of  lime,  ana  giving  one  or 
two  doses  of  aperient  medicine. 

SALIVARY  GLANDS.— The  system 
of  organs  which  supply  the  saliva,  so 
necessary  in  the  functions  of  mastication 
and  digestion,  are  situated  in  the  mouth, 
and  consist  of  the  parotid  glands  (one 
placed  in  either  cheek,  between  the  ear 
and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw),  the 
fub-fnasrillafy  gUmds,  one   under  each 
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■ide  of  the  jaw,  and  the  two  9ub-lingwtl 
glandt,  under  the  tongae;  in  all  six, 
three  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth.  Be- 
sides acting  as  a  mere  solyent  to  the  food 
swallowed,  saliva  execoises  a  chemical 
action,  and  begins  one  of  the  most 
necessszy  changes  in  the  process  of 
d^estion — the  conyersion  of  the  starch 
taSen  at  each  meal  into  sugar.  The 
amount  of  saliva  secreted  cbuly  bj  a 
healthy  man  is  estimated  at  between  16 
and  20  ounces.  As  every  ounce  of  this 
valuable  fluid  is  of  the  utmost  service  to 
the  animal  economy,  and  as  nature  never 
fuppHes  more  than  is  required,  it  will  be 
evident  how  ii^urious  must  be  the  habit 
of  chewing  and  spitting;  and  no  man 
who  has  a  true  regard  for  his  health  will 
ever  think  of  snaking  if  it  necessitates 
a  frequent  expectoration,  as  such  a  practice 
must»  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  indigestion, 
hollow  cheeks,  and  emaciation. 

SALIVATION,  OB  Pttalibm.— This 
disease  of  the  salivary  or^^ans,  resulting 
in  an  inordinate  flow  of  saliva,  may  either 
proceed  from  the  masticating  of  some 
stimulating  root  or  bark,  or  it  may  arise 
from  the  absorption  ci  some  mineral  or 
re^^eta^le  substance,  acting  on  tiie  whole 
animal  economy,  and  causmg  a  softening 
and  enlargement  of  the  gums,  a  loosen- 
inff  of  the  teeth,  an  excessive  flow  of 
8a£va,  and  a  most  offensive  state  of  the 
breath.  Meaereon,  pelletory  root,  sorrel, 
tobacco,  and  many  other  plants  will 
produce  a  temporary  salivation,  which, 
nowever,  subsides  as  soon  as  the  cause  is 
removed. 

The  chief  article  which  induces  con- 
stitutional salivation  is  merouxy  in  all 
its  forms;  next,  copper,  antimony,  zinc^ 
opium,  and  some  other  ve^tables.  •  The 
best  treatment  in  salivation  is  to  act 
freely  on  the  bowels  by  saline  aperients; 
give  a  light,  soft  diet;  order  exposure 
m  a  cool  atmosphere  and  a  well-ventilated 
room,  and  the  washing  of  tiie  mouth  fre- 
quently witii  borax  and  water,  or  a  yretk 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

SALDL-rThe  bark  of  several  varieties 
of  the  willow,  used  as  a  tonic  whcm 
reduced  to  powder,  in  doses  of  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  An  inAision  of 
the  willow  bark  is  also  given  for  the 
same  object. 

SALMON.— This  well-known  fish  is 
one  of  the  red-fleshed  fresh-water  fishes, 
and  consequently  contains  more  oil  than 
the  white  or  salt-water  fish:  on  this 
account  salmon,  though  one  of  the  most 
prized  and  delicious  m  our  fish,  is  as  an 


aliment  most  objectionable  tot  inralidf, 
or  persons  of  weak  digestion,  more  p•^ 
ticularly  so  if  partaken  of  witii  the  usoal 
sauces,  and  is  cspedally  objeetnosUe 
with  cucumbers;  indeed,  it  should  never 
be  partaken  of  b]r  any  indkidual  aficted 
with  weak  digestion.  Even  in  its  dried 
state,  when  cooked  fbr  breakftst,  it  ibsflld 
be  shunned  as  a  treacherous  friend. 

To  the  man  of  heeltiiy  bodyand  streogtk 
of  stomach,  however,  sahnon  in  its  fim 
state  is  an  article  of  diet  that  is  not  oolj 
rich  and  stimu]ating,but  his^yaulritioat. 
There  is  one  preparation  m  sahnon,  how^ 
ever,  which  persons  with  even  the 
strongest  digestions  and  in  the  best  cf 
health  should  avoid  as  an  actual  dsnrav 
nam^,  piokled  salmon;  and  is  loit 
article  is  most  prevalent  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  system,  by-  the  uso  of  frai^ 
the  change  of  season,  and  the  state  ef 
the  atmMnpher^  is  most  susceptible  of 
diarrhoea,  nrom  its  proneness  to  prodnee 
relaxat3on,whieh  mav  eventuate  in  disleii^ 
it  ou^t  to  be  strictly  avoided. 

SiliT.— There  is  probably  no  sidgeet 
in  tiie  whole  range  of  tiiis  woik,  or  con* 
neoted  witii  the  physiolo^  of  anhnal  and 
vegetable  life,  m  more  impoitanoe  tiutt 
the  commonplace  dcnneetio  artiole  ef 
salt  ^the  muriate  rf  soda,  or  bv  modem 
chemists  named  the  chloride  of  iodimy 
We  have  already  in  a  dome  shown,  under 
the  articles  Food  and  Diassrioir,  whtt 
an  important  agent  it  is  in  tiiat  bst 
frmction  alone;  how  necessary  to  tiifr 
true  vitality  of  the  blood  j  and  how  IW^T 
it  enters  into  some  of  thesecretionSi  JM» 
is  so  necessary  to  the  weU-bein?  vi  taaaaii 
life,  that  no  ereaturo  can  exist  long  iritii* 
out  it,  and  man  least  of  aU.  The  tu^ 
nivora,  when  thejr  dart  on  their  ywft 
first  render  the  victim  powerless  vj  s 
blow  on  the  head,  then,  fixing  their  foM 
in  the  animal's  throat,  voracioasly  imbue 
the  warm  blood  of  their  prey,  and  nek 
till  they  have  sated  their  tnirst  witktkia 
saline  stream  do  thev  attempt  to  spfMie 
tiieir  appetite  with  the  fiesh  of  the  snimil 
they  have  kiUed.  The  camivcHa,  tben- 
fore,  obtain  the  salt  neoessarv  to  tiMir 
lives  from  the  blood  and  'flesh  cf  tbeir 

The  ruminating  animals,  however,  wiio 
equally  require*  this  necesssiy  artider 
obtain  it  from  the  natural  springs  ef  the 
earth,  and  lick  the  soil  on  mioh.  the 
crystals  have  been  evaporated.  ITkeae 
frequented  places,  caUed  by  the  Anierieitf 
sak-licks,  to  which  the 'deer  and  a^ 
animals  resort,  are  often  mado  tnpe  ^ 
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Batch  the  unsuspecting  deer;  their  natural 
sn^niffl,  knowing  their  partiality  for  the 
lalt,  Ipn^  in  wait  for  their  coming,  and 
!jroni  behind  some  bush  or  tree  springing 
VOL  the  unsuspecting  animal  while  licking 
xp  the  salt.  We  have  shown,  imder  Food, 
bhiMt  there  are  three  sets  of  materials  on 
^hioh  the  human  body  must  be  supported 
lo  insure  health  and  continuance  of  life, 
—  heat  -  forming,  flesh  -  forming,  and 
nineral  foods.  If  we  feed  a  do|^  or  man 
MX  the  first  or  second  exdusively — the 
leat-forming,  of  which  butter  is  the 
"jpe,  and  the  flesh-forming,  of  which 
saseine  or  cheese  is  the  srmbo], — either 
she  man  or  the  animal  will  assuredly  die, 
-"those  two  orders  alone,  however  rich 
md  nutritious,  being  unable  to  support 
the  wear  and  tear  and  the  exigencies  of 
li£9 ;  but  if  to  a  due  mixture  of  both  we 
idd  a  just  proportion  of  mineral  or  earthj 
nlta,  we  impart  to  the  system  all  it 
cemiires,  and  insure  a  perfect  digestion, 
irith  health  and  strength. 

Of  all  these  earthy  particles  common 
mH  is  one  of  the  most  important.  These 
lalts  either  being  extracted  from  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach,  or  absorbed  into 
khe  system  from  the  rinds  or  pith  of  raw 
Ehiit,  from  crude  vegetables,  such  as 
Mlads,  cucumbers,  onions,  watercresses, 
fcCy  and  also  in  part  acquired  from  the 
iraier  we  drink.  It  is  the  absence  of 
these  mineral  salts  from  the  body  which 
produces  that  condition  of  the  system 
rhioh  results  in  rickets,  or  mollities 
Msium,  and  the  excess  of  them,  par- 
tiicularly  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  which 
induces  that  putrescent  condition  of  the 
body  known  as  scurvy.  Of  all  the  salts 
irhioh  enter  into  the  body  of  man,  the 
thloride  of  sodvunif  or  common  salt,  is 
the  only  article  which  the  system  acquires 
cHrectly  from  the  minercd  kingdom  or 
bom  nature;  all  the  others  we  obtain 
Gtom  plants  or  animals, — ^in  other  words, 
bom  our  ammal  and  vegetable  foods. 
Belt  determines  the  life  and  form  of  all 
Qkat  exists  in  the  ocean;  for  if  we  could 
irithdraw  the  chloride  of  sodium  from 
the  sea,  all  its  inhabitants  would  directly 
shange  their  nature,  and  become  like 
roach,  bream,  carp,  and  pike,  or  fresh- 
wtdeac  fish,  while  the  seaweed  and  marine 
plants  would  be  changed  into  grass,  rushes, 
■ad  the  vegetation  only  proper  to  ponds 
■nd  rivers. 

This  fact  will  convey  a  more  perfect 

idea  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 

Mlt  in  the  economy  of  human  life  than 

my  other  example  we  could   advance. 

fil3 


Next  to  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  salt  is  the  most  largely  found  mineral 
constituent  of  the  human  body,  3  drachms 
beiQg  the  proportion  in  each  gallon — old 
xneasure — of  the  blood.  We  need  not 
here  enter  upon  the  physiological  or 
chemical  effects  of  salt  on  the  system; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  acts  as 
a  tonic  to  the  stomach,  promotes  digestion, 
and  is  necessary  to  the  healthy  perform- 
ance of  many  of  our  functions. 

Salt  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread 
and  plentiful  minerals  which  the  earth 
gives  for  the  use  of  man.  All  the  water 
of  the  ocean  derives  its  saline  taste  from 
salt :  many  springs  are  completely  satu- 
rated with  it,  and  are  hence  called  "  brine 
springs ;"  and  it  also  exists  crystallised  in 
beds  within  the  earth,  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  extending  for  miles  each  way. 

The  salt  mines  of  Cheshire  are  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  Englanc^ 
and  in  some  places  the  stratum  or  layer 
of  salt  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  thick, 
perfectly  white,  and  crystallized.  Salt  is 
not  a  simple  body,  but  is  composed  of 
two  simple  bodies  or  elementB--chlorine 
and  sodium ;  hence  it  is  called  by  chemists 
the  chloride  of  sodium.  It  can  be-  formed 
bv  putting  carbonate  of  soda  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  (sometimes  called  muriatic 
acid)  until  no  more  effervescence  takes 
place;  the  result  will  taste  salt,  and  yield 
pure  salt  on  evaporation. 

The  waters  of  the  sea  are  in  some  places 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
shallow  hollows  dug  out  of  the  beach: 
the  product  is  called  "h&j  salt,"  and  is 
vexy  impure.  But  the  chief  part  of  the 
salt  of  commerce  is  procured  by  evapo- 
rating the  water  of  brine  springs;  this 
water  is  pumped  up  into  large  iron 
cisterns,  placed  beneath  slight  sheds,  to 
keep  off  the  rain,  and  having  flues 
running  beneath  them.  The  first  im- 
purities are  thrown  away,  and  as  evapo- 
ration goes  on  the  salt  crystallizes,  and 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  in  a 
fine  white  powder ;  this  is  taken  out  with 
wooden  shovels,  and  placed  in  conical 
vessels,  with  a  hole  beneath  to  drain  off 
the  moisture ;  it  is  then  dried  by  means 
of  stoves,  and  is  fit  for  use.  When  no 
more  salt  falls  down,  the  impure  liquor, 
called  "bittern,"  is  drawn  off,  uid  used 
to  procure  Epsom  salts,  by  mixing  it 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  bittern  oon^ 
tains  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  this  the 
sulphuric  kcid  changes  into  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  which,  piurified,  forms  Epsom 
salts. 
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About  half  a  million  tons  of  salt  are 
made  in  England  evexy  year.  Salt, 
besides  its  general  use  as  a  condiment, 
and  in  preserving  food  for  storing  ships, 
&c.,  is  also  used  iot  several  manufacturmff 
purptoses.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
neating  it,  the  acid  called  "  hydrochloric  " 
is  given  off,  which  is  largely  used  for 
many  purposes ;  but  the  chier  use  made 
of  salt  by  manufacturing  chemists  is  to 
prepare  soda  for  cleansing  and  soap- 
making.^ 

Memcinally  considered,  salt  acts  on 
the  human  body  as  a  tonic  and  condiment, 
an  emetic,  a  purgative,  and  as  a  dis- 
infectant. For  the  £lnt  purposes  we 
take  it  with  most  of  our  meals;  as  an 
emetic,  a  teaspoonful  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  warm  water  will  produce  vomiting 
when  no  other  remedy  of  the  kind  is  at 
hand,  while  twice  that  amount  will  be 
found  to  act  on  the  bowels  as  a  purgative. 
An  injection  of  warm  water  and  salt  is 
sometmies  used  to  expel  the  round  worms 
(lumhrici)  from  the  colon  and  largo  in- 
testines. 

Sulphuric  acid  poured  on  salt,  by  liber- 
ating the  chlorine  gas,  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  disinfectant  where  no  other  agent 
can  be  procured,  to  destroy  the  foetid 
odour  of  an  apartment.  As  an  antiseptic, 
to  preserve  fresh  provisions,  salt  is  ot  the 
utmost  importance;  though  in  preserving 
the  animal  fibre  from  decay  it  is  always 
at  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  the  animal 
juices,  and  the  nutritious  virtue  of  the 
meat  sopreserved. 

SALOT  BEEF,  oe  SALTED  PRO- 
VISIONS, however  carefullv  boiled,  are 
not  capable  of  supplying  aU  that  is  re- 
quired for  recruitm£[  the  system.  Stdt 
beef  or  salt  pork,  if  constituting  the 
principal  food  of  man  for  any  length  of 
time,  mduces  scurvy  in  its  most  violent 
form. 

This  does  not  arise  from  anything 
abstracted  from  the  flesh  during  the 
process  of  boiling,  but  from  the  loss 
which  had  previously  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  the  saltmg  process.  When 
a  piece  of  meat  is  coverea  with  salt,  or 
immersed  in  brine,  the  salt  penetrates 
the  whole  fibre  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
juices  contained  within  are  drawn  out, 
and  mix  with  the  brine;  the  salts  of 
potass  contained  in  it  are  exchanged  and 
superseded  by  those  of  soda,  derived  from 
the  aalt  with  which  it  has  been  cured. 
Now,  as  a  constant  supply  of  potass  is 
required  in  the  system  to  renew  the 
muacvdai&hre,  it  is  quite  clear  that  tkie 


want  of  it  must  be  attended  by  warn 
derangement  of  the  health,  and  hoioe 
the  b^efit  derived  from  taldng  vegetables, 
which,  by  supplying  potass,  make  up  for 
the  want  of  this  alkali  in  the  meat:  it  u 
this  on  shipboard  that  causes  those  who 
live  on  salt  meat  to  be  affected  vitb 
scurvy. 

SAXTPETBE  (Nitre,  or  the  Nitrate 
of  Potass). — This  extremely  useful  salt  ii 
largely  used  in  practice  as  a  cooling 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  medicine  in 
cases  of  fevers  and  affections  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  and  is  also  prescribed 
in  diluents  and  beverages  where  miieh 
thirst  and  heat  are  present  It  is  also 
of  great  benefit  as  an  expectorant  in 
combination  with  camphor  water  and 
tartrate  of  antimony.  The  dose  of 
powdered  nitre  for  an  adult  is  from  5 
to  10  grains,  and  for  a  child  from  two 
to  four  years  from  3  to  6  grains.  If 
taken  in  excess,  saltpetre  acts  as  in 
irritant  poison,  and  must  be  treated  a^ 
oordingly.    See  Nitsb,  and  Poisova 

SALTS.  — Though  by  this  term  the 
common  purgative  article,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  is  generally 
understood,  chemists  are  in  the  hahit  of 
defining  a  salt  to  be  a  compound  of  an 
acid  and  an  alkali,  or  some  salifiable  baie. 
Any  substance  in  a  state  of  cryatalUzatun 
is  denominated  a  salt. 

SALUTAEY  DETEESIVE  DB0P8. 
— A  secret  medicine,  used  for  syphilid 
and  said  to  owe  its  efficacy  to  oononre 
sublimate. 

SALVATELLA.— A  large  vein  in  the 
foot,  from  which  the  surgeons  of  the  kit 
century  were  in  the  habit  of  bleedinff 
their  patients,  before  that  practice  fffl 
into  disuse. 

SALVE. — A  name  given  to  any  cerate, 
ointment,  or  unctuous  compound. 

SAL  VOLATILE,  oe  VoiiTtti 
Salts.  —  The  carbonate  of  ammonia; 
commonly  called  stone  hartshorn,  <v 
Baker's  salts.  See  Ammoitii,  vA 
Habtshobit. 

SAL  VOLATILE,  SPIEITS  OF.- 
This  well-known  and  useful  medidne, 
professionally  called  the  aromatic  spirit* 
of  ammonia  {spiritua  ammonuB  <n^ 
maticus),  is  used  both  as  a  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic,  and  is  given  with  great 
benent  in  cases  of  hysteria,  fainting,  tick' 
ness,  exhaustion,  or  any  case  of  neryoiii 
excitement  or  depression. 

Spirit  of  sal  volatile  is  usually  presciibea 
in  combination  with  spirits  of  lavendtf* 
vcwEKohor  iulep,    and   sometimes   ethei, 
^       ^  614 
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sd  apiritH,  and 
a  giata  retort. 
(i»  of  tbiB  epirit  is  &om  20  to  eo 
in  water,  eithco  lioaa  ar  irith  the 
<  nitead  V  named. 

HBI7CU8  KBULUa  — The  bo- 
1  DBine  of  the  dwarf  elder,  b9  the 
letiM  nigra  ia  of  the  black  oi  comman 
nee.  See  Bldbb. 
OFHISE.— AnumhelUferoiu  pUut, 
^  in  eOQfliderable  abundanca  on  tike 
!•  oliSk  b1oo||  tba  aouth  DOa«t  of 
od,  and  which,  from  ita  wann, 
Ue,  and  itunulatiag  qualitiea,  ii 
u  a  pickle  and  oondiioeDt,  —  fbr 
purpow,  indeed,  it  ia  adminbl; 

WAL     OB     BED     SAIfDEBS 

D  (bolanicall;  known  aa  the 
forput  tanioHiHU), — There  are  two 
ea  of  thla  plant,  the  red  and  the 
The  plant  ia  only  lued  aa  a  dje- 
w  to  oolour  tooth-powden. 
fDBAC.  —  A  ffum-regint  forraerlj 
among  ^dieaJ  men  a*  an  astnu 
3ut  now%dy  emplojed  in  the  arta 
.  the  maAifacture  of  Tarnish. 
NGUIFICATIO  H.— Blood 
g;  another  term  for  chjliGcatton 
t  function  of  the  body  by  which  the 
ifl  eonverted  int<i  blood- 
KGUIUEODS  APOPLEXY  — 
exy.  A  term  aometimca  lued  aa  a 
ilion  from  the  apopleij  of  old  age 

1.         SeeApoMFXY. 

flood. 


I,  in  which  a 


with  good  eSbct, 
'"sjS'OhIS'^TaCC  ARIA.  —  Cow 

SABCOCELE.  — A  fleihy,  icirchoua 
tumour  of  the  teatiole. 

BABCOUA.— A  fleab;  tomaor  and  ai. 
creaoeiue.  Buoh  tumonra  maj  occur  on 
any  part  of  the  body.  . 

SABDONIC  LAUOH.— A  oonrulaiTa 
action  of  the  maaclea  of  the  iaee,  lod  a 
(breed,  unnatural  laugh:  an  eSect,  the 
rcanlt  of  aome  nenoua  derangement.  Bee 
BiauB  SASDOSlcca. 

8A£8APABILLA.— niiacrteemedand 
raluable  article  of  medicine  ii  the  long, 
fibioua  loot  of  a  rough  bindweed  plant, 
growing  in  thagreataatabnndaneeinlow, 
moiit  ground  near  the  banka  of  riTen ; 
and  though  indigenoua  to  the  aouth  of  the 
American  continent,  ia  produced  in  mora 


a  unbealtb;  pna  ia 
with  blood  and  Ijmph* 
BWiuTui;'      m. :^g  principle 


STOMINE.— The  ai 


STONICA  ABTEUISIA.  — The 
:cal  name  of  vormieed,  a  uieful 
ine,  when  reduced  to  povdei\(br  the 
r  wornu  in  children.    Sea  Wobm- 

PHBSA.— The  large  Tein  of  the  leg, 

tinnaUou  of  the  crural  or  fenunnl  perfect  condition  in 

irhich  finally  aipenda  itself  in  the  other  localitj,  eitiii 

■0  called  from  being  easily  visible  America. 

the  akin.  The  botanical  name  of  aariaparilU  ia 

PO,    &OAF.  — rSipa  Miipaniela,  Similax,  and  though  Uiere  are  eeraral 

(h  or  Caitile  soap.    See  Soaf.  varietieB  of  the  plant,  that  most  eateemed 

?ONABIA,oTttiecoian:ioaEng!iah  for  ita  medicinal  Tirtuea  ia  the  Similax 

known  aa  Boop-wort.    A  TCgetable  «jwAiZifica, 

,  when  bcdled,  givea  out  so  much  Mn-nir  >  t.  Pbofkbtiii  aid  FxiPl- 

ige  and  potaiB,  Uiat  it  can  be  eaaily  iattohb.  —  Banaparilla,    called    by    Ihe 

t  into  a  lather.    As  a  diuretio,  in  Spaniards  Mra«,  udoffioinallyaarM,  act! 
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on  the  sjstem  as  a  tonii^  correctiye,  alter* 
atiye,  and  diaphoretic,  according  to  tlie 
mode  in  which  it  is  giyen;  but  is  moflt 
boiefidal  in  what  is  called  secondary 
syphilis,  in  all  obstinate  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  as  a  tonic  to  the  convalescent 
from  rheumatism,  fever,  or  any  pro- 
strating disease.  The  preparations  kept 
in  the  uiops  are, — the  split  root ;  the  pow- 
der of  the  dried  root,  the  adult  dose  of 
which  is  from  1  scruple  to  1^  drachm 
twice  a  day,  and  from  10  to  20  grains  for 
children.  The  simple  decoction,  made  by 
boiling  2|  ounces  of  the  root  in  1^  pint 
of  water  till  it  becomes  a  pint ;  the  dose 
of  which  is  half  a  tumblerful  ttaee  times  a 
day.  The  compound  decoction,  called  the 
lisbon  Diet  Brink,  made  by  boiling  2^ 
ounces  of  sarsaparilla,  2  drachms  of  sassa- 
fras, 2  drachms  of  guaiacum  shayings,  2 
or  3  drachms  of  Equorice  root,  and  1 
drachm  of  mezereon  oark  in  1^  pints  of 
water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  1  pint ;  the  full 
adult  dose  of  which  is  from  a  wineglassful 
to  half  a  tumblerful  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
The  last  preparation  is  the  liquid  extract^ 
which,  being  made  with  spirit,  wiU  keep 
for  a  length  of  time  without  injury  to  its 
virtues.  The  dose  of  this  preparation  is 
from  1  to  4  drachms  twice  a  day.  This 
is  a  very  useful  form  of  the  cirug  for 
children  to  take,  the  dose  from  two  to  six 
years  of  age  being  firom  half  a  drachm  to 
1  drachm,  night  and  morning.  The  active 
principle  of  sarsaparilla  resides  in  a  crys- 
talline substance,  called  either  sarsapa- 
riUin  or  simiUdne. 

SABTOBIUS.— The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a  musde  on  the  inside  of 
each  thigh,  whose  function  is  to  cross  one 
leg  over  the  other,  or  adduct  each  limb. 
As  this  is  the  muscle  used  by  tailors  in 
sitting  cross-legged,  anatomists  have 
named  it,  from  sartor,  a  tailor,  aartoriua, 

SASSAFBAS,  os  Saxapbab  (the  8as» 
safras  crffieinale  of  the  Fharmacopceia). — 
The  tree  which  supplies  the  aromatic 
chips  which,  under  the  name  of  sassafras, 
are  used  to  give  flavour  to  decoctions  or 
infusions,  is  a  native  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Though  supposed  to  possess 
diaphoretic  and  stomachic  properties,  few 
medical  men  place  any  reliance  on  such 
virtues,  and  chiefly  use  it  to  ^ve  an  aro- 
matic flavour  to  their  bitter  mixtures.  It 
only  enters  into  the  formula  of  the  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  An  es- 
sential oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from 
the  chips,  is  sometimes  employed  in  ex- 
pectorant emulsions,  in  the  proportion  of 
6  or  10  drops  to  an  S-ounce  mixture. 


SASSAGNA.-— A  kind  of  macazoni, 
made  with  the  best  wheaten  flour  sad  ths 
white  of  eggs,  and  used  in  80u|M  and 
boiled  milk,  as  a  light  and  nooriahiBg- 
f ood  for  invalids,  especially  for  supper. 

It  is  usually  sold  m  thin,  broad  nbbooi^ 
by  which  it  may  lalways  be  distingnished 
from  macaroni  or  vermicellL 

SASSOLINE.— A  crystallized  boiadc^ 
acid,  found  on  the  margin  of  the  hot 
springs  of  Sasso,  in  Itahr. 

SATELLITE  VEINS.—- Anothernsnu^ 
for  the  vena  eorhitea,  or  attendant  veioB^ 
on  the  bronchial  artery. 

SATUBATIOK  — A  chemioBl.  teisv 
signifying  a  fluid  which  has  absoibedts 
much  of  an  article  as  it  can  hold  in  ffHa- 
tion.  If  a  quantity  of  salt  be  graduft^ 
added  to  a  glass  of  water,  and  ue  Hqan 
stirred  after  each  addition  till  the  mi. 
supply  is  dissolved,  the  water  will  svoi-- 
tually  become  so  loaded  or  charged  witii 
salth  that  all  fresh  additions,  iiutead  oT 
being  taken  up  by  the  water,  will  M  to* 
the  bottom  of  uie  vessel  just  as  they  inn 
put  in.  When  the  fluid  has  reached  tiw- 
point  at  which  it  can  dissolve  or  hold  bo 
more,  it  is  said  to  be  tatwrated, 

SATTJBNUS.— The  nai^  given  bj  tbfr 
old  chemists  to  lead;  &ence  the  stffl. 
popular  name  of  siieoharum  satwmit  ^ 
sugar  of  lead. 

SATYBIASIS.— A  species  of  bmbo- 
mania,  attacking  both  sexes,  but  laare^ 
frequently  the  male ;  the  masculine  fbim 
of  nymphomania.  CuUen,'  and  etiicr 
nosologists,  have  ranked  tibis  disease  as  a 
madness,  and  according  as  the  insatiable- 
passion  shows  itself  in  man,  it  has  been 
termed  satyriasis  Jvrens,  and  nymphh 
mania  furibunda  when  affecting  th^ 
other  sex. 

SAUEB  KBAUT.    SeeSotrnKBOVT. 

SAUSAGES.— This  popular  fom  of 
food,  when  home-made,  and  prepared  fh& 
fresh  beef  or  pork,  and  bread,  is  as  good 
and  savoury  a  food  as  can  be  partaken  of 
by  persons  of  healthv  dige«iaosi;  bst 
either  fresh  or  smoked,  is  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable for  the  invalid,  or  (me  sufl^-^ 
mg  from  a  weak  and  irritable  stomadi. 

German  sausages,  from  being  nuids 
from  the  viscera  of  animals,  mixed  with 
blood,  garlic,  spice,  meal,  fat,  and  ether 
articles,  and  then  highly  ^ed,  are  articles 
which  should  be  eaten  with  great  resove 
and  caution.  Even  when  the  ingredients 
are  fresh  in  the  flrst  instance,  theyar^ 
from  the  nature  of  their  substance^  f^ 
mode  of  preparation,  and  the  time  thejT 
are  often  kept  before  consumption,  paitk* 
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'  liable  to  pass  into  fermentation 
Mxaue  putrescent,  in  which  state 
Murtaken  of  they  act  on  the  system 
imtant  poison,  and  often  produce 
lerious  consequences.  The  black 
iffs  made  in  this  counixy,  on  ac- 
(u  the  blood  they  contain,  are  also 
when  long  kept,  to  become  rancid 
lisonous. 

riNE.  —  The  Junijpemts  sdbina, 
vine  is  a  common  shrub,  a  native 
country,  and  cultivated  in  most  of 
ttage  gardens.  Though  at  one  time 
^  a  hieh  place  in  the  ^armacojpoeia 
ant  of  great  medicinal  virtue^  it  is 
lit  iseldom  used  in  practice,  at  least 
atemal  remedy.  Savine  acts  on  the 
I  as  a  stimulant,  cathartic,  and  an 
lely  powerful  emmena^oerue,  pro- 
:  an  almost  immediate  inmience  on 
»mb,  and  is  the  nearest  drug,  in  its 
ive  action  on  that  organ,  to  seccUe 
we  possess.  On  this  account  it  has 
00  ^equently  employed  by  the  un- 
ilous  as  a  means  of  producing  mis- 
^e  or  abortion.  The  iresh  and  the 
x>ps  of  the  x)lant  are  kept  for  the 
les  of  infusion;  an  oil  is  also 
ed  &om  the  plant,  which,  dropped 
;ar  and  rubbed  down  with  gum  mto 
.ulsion,  is  sometimes  given  as  an 
lagogue;  and  a  tincture,  for  the 
purpose,  now  finds  a  place, in  the 
narmacopceia. 

most  generally  used  preparation  of 
is  the  ointment  made  of  the  juice 
)aves,  employed  as  a  stimulant  to 
at  ulcers,  and  as  an  issue  ointment, 
IP  open  a  bUster,  the  raw  surface 
curessed  with  the  savine  ointment  for 
ly  days  as  are  necessary  to  establish 
diBcharge. 

QFBAGE. — ^A  genus  of  medicinal 
.  See  Sabsavbas. 
lBIES.— The  itch,  from  scaho,  to 
b.;  a  scabby  eruption  on  the  skin, 
are  four  varieties  of  this  disease, — 
ibie9  jfxypuUformis,  axL  inflamed  pa- 
eruption,  discharging  a  thick  yellow 
tcabies  lymphatica,  an  intensely 
3^  eruption  of  transparent  pustules, 
ring  on  the  wrists,  back  of  the 
,  between  the  fingers,  feet,  ankles, 
166,  and  also  in  the  groin,  armpits, 
lends  of  the  elbows  and  thighs; 
t  purulenta, — this  form  appears 
svatcd  yellow  pustules,  inflamed 
their  bases,  and  which  eventually 
and  ulcerate;  and  lastly,  scabies 
rticat  which  combines  all  the  features 
the  other  varieties,  and  generally 


aflects  the  entire  body.    As  the  name  im- 

Slies,  this  is  a  form  of  the  disease  that 
epends  on  ereat  bodily  prostration  and 
constitutional  impurity.  JBbr  the  treat- 
ment of  Itch,  see  Skin,  Disbasbs  of. 

SCALD  (SCALLED)  HEAD.— An 
eruptive  disease  of  the  scalp ;  a  sealy  or 
scabbed  head.  In  this  disease  the  head 
is  completely  covered  with  scabs  and  sores, 
which  usually  break  out  in  sorofiilous 
children  when  the  child  is  teething. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  disgusting  msease 
commence  with  large  soft  patches,  sUghtbf 
flattened,  with  irregular  mai^ins,  and 
slightly  inflamed  bases.  Patches  of  the^ 
pustules,  which  are  numerous,  imite  and 
form  crusts  or  scabs,  which  in  time  consti- 
tute a  dense  continuous  covering  over  the 
entire  head.  Aprofuse  acrid  discharge  soon 
after  follows,  most  oflensive  to  the  nostrils, 
in  which  vermin  are  quickly  generated; 
the  hair  is  matted  tc^ther  with  scabs, 
and  the  whole  head  filthy  in  the  extreme. 
The  TBB1.TMEBT  consists  in  first  shaving 
the  head,  and  washing  the  scalp  with  soap 
and  water,  applying  every  night  a  little  <n 
eitherof  the  twofollowingointments,  wash- 
ing the  head  in  the  morning  clean  from 
all  grease,  lightly  dusting  the  scalp  with 
violet  powder,  and  giving  one  of  tho  pow- 
ders prescribed  below  every  morning. 
No.  1.  Ointments, — ^Take  of — 

Spermaceti  cerate  .    .    I  ounce. 

Creosote 40  drops. 

Mix.— No.  2.  Take  of— 

Citron  ointment     .    .    1  drachm. 

Spermaceti  cerate  .    .    7  drachms. 
Mix  with  a  bone  spatula. 
Potwiw*.— Take  of— 

Powdered  rhubarb .    .  24  grains. 

Grey  powder     ...  16  grains. 

Precipitated  sulphate 
of  imtimony  ...  12  grains. 
Mix:  deride  into  twelve  powders  for  a 
child  from  one  to  two  years  old ;  into  nine 
powders  for  a  child  from  two  to  three 
years ;  into  six  for  a  child  from  three  to 
six  years  of  age.  One  powder  to  be  given 
every  morning  in  each  instance.  £^rom 
10  to  20  grains  of  powdered  sarsaparilla 
may  also  to  given  twice  a  day. 

SCALDS.— The  consequences  resulting 
from  accidents  with  boiung  water  are  so 
exactly  similar  to  those  pr^uced  by  fire, 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  what 
we  have  already  said  under  Bums,  the 
treatment  being  precisely  analo^us. 
When  the  scaldmg  has  raised  a  blister, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  it ;  but, 
as  in  bums,  wrap  the  part  instanUv  in 
cotton  wool  or  wadding,  in  fact  anything 
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that  will  exclude  the  air  as  quicklj  as 
possible  &om  the  injury.  We  beg  in  this 
place  to  impress  on  the  memoi^  of  the 
reader,  that  any  bum  or  scald  instantly 
enveloped  in  wool  or  wadding  may  oe 
safely  and  confidently  left  so,  no  other  ap- 
plication beine^  necessary,  if  the  exclusion 
of  the  air  has  been  quick  and  effectual.  A 
bum  or  scald,  once  wrapped  up,  should 
not  be  imdone  or  examined  till  it  is  time 
to  remove  the  covering  altogether. 

The  drinking  of  boiling  water  from 
tea-kettles  or  teapots,  by  children,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  all  accidents  of  this 
nature;  severe  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  instantly  fol- 
lows, which  often  produces  effusion  or  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  or  a  form. of  croup 
that  rapidly  proves  fatal.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  such  a  case  is  to  draw  the  excess 
of  blood  from  the  seat  of  the  injury  by 
hot  water  to  the  feet,  cold  lotions  applied 
to  the  throat,  and  by  giving  an  emulsion 
of  oil,  ^^um,  and  honey,  with  laudanum,  if 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  so  treated. 
See  "QTjnvo 

SCALENUM.— A  triangle,  from  which 
we  derive — 

SCALENL— The  name  of  three  trian- 
gular-shaped muscles  of  the  thorax,  which 
rise  from  the  ribs  and  are  inserted  in  the 
skull  and  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrse.  Their  office  is  to  assist 
in  bending  the  head  and  neck,  as  in 
bowing. 

SCALP.— The  thick,  loose  cuticle  that 
covers  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  con- 
nected with  the  jp^-cranium  by  loose 
cellular  tissue.  The  scalp  is  Uable  to 
many  diseases,  and  several  accidents; 
among  the  formdr  are  those  eruptive  affec- 
tions which  it  shares  in  common  with  the 
skin  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  such  as  dan- 
driff,  impetigo,  scalled  head,  ringworm, 
&c.  It  IS  also  liable  to  tumours  oi  many 
kinds,  particularly  encysted  tumours, 
which  are  very  common  to  the  scalp,  and 
require  an  operation  to  remove  them  en- 
tirely, cyst  and  all ;  this  is  effected  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments, grasping  the  sac  of  the  tumour 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  dragging  the 
cyst  out.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
five  or  six  of  such  tumours  existing  at  one 
time  on  the  head ;  in  which  case  only  one, 
or  at  most  two  of  them,  should  be  operated 
on  at  one  time,  in  case  of  erysipelas  super- 
Tcning. 

Contusions,  bruises,  lacerations,  and 
incisions  are  among  the  most  common 
accidents  to  which  the  scalfK  is  liable ; 


any  one  of  which  may  be  followed  by  in* 
flammation,  suppuration,  and  sometimes 
by  sloughing  of  the  part,  not  unfrequfflitlj 
extending  the  inflammatory  action  to  the 
brain  beneath. 

We  have  already  described  how  acci* 
dents  of  the  above  description  are  to  be 
treated,  we  have  only  here  to  obsore 
that  the  same  treatment,  in  general,  is  to 
be  adopted  with  the  scalp  as  with  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  part  is  first  to  be« 
washed  with  warm  water,  the  hair  cat 
closely  off  all  round  the  injury,  all  dirt 
carefully  removed,  the  torn,  crumpled,  or 
cut  edges  pressed  by  the  sponge  or  fin- 
gers, flat,  and  into  their  natural  situations, 
the  whole  gently  dried,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound  kept  together  by  a  few  strips  of 
adhesive  piaster,  a  fold  or  two  of  lint  laid 
above,  and  a  bandage,  if  necessary,  ex  a 
handkerchief,  appli^  to  keep  all  in  order. 
When  the  cut  or  laceration  is  long,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  use  the  neeme,  and 
join  the  edges  by  one  or  two  stitches;  but 
great  judgment  is  necessary  in  putting 
stitches  in  the  scalp,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  erysipelas. 

When  the  injury  is  a  bruise  or  contu* 
sion,  warm  fomentations,  applied  on  piline, 
are  to  be  continued  for  several  hours,  till 
all  tenderness  and  pain  have  subsided.  In 
all  cases,  the  patient  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet  ana  still,  a  low  diet  given,  and 
an  aperient  pill,  with  saline  draughts,  r^ 
peated  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours  for 
several  times.  When  accidents  to  tha 
scalp  occur  to  persons  of  a  full  or  gross 
habit  of  body,  it  is  often  necessary  to  taka 
some  blood  from  the  arm  as  a  pfeofM* 
tionary  measure,  or  lower  the  system  by 
tartar  emetic  and  Epsom  salts.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  erysipelas  of  tli0 
scalp,  are  in  all  cases  the  two  great 
dangers  to  be  dreaded. 

As  a  wash  for  the  scalp  in  many  of  the 
eruptive  diseases  of  children,  a  strong 
solution  of  borax  and  water,  or  the  sub- 
carbonate  of  potass  (salts  of  tartar),  in  the 
proportion  of  1  drachm  of  the  alkiJi  to  4 
ounces  of  water,  will  be  found  very  often, 
with  a  little  cooling  medicine,  to  effect  a 
complete  cure. 

SCALPEL. — ^A  surgical  instrument;  a 
long-bladed  knife,  with  fixed  handle,  used 
both  in  operating  and  in  dissection. 

SCALY  DISEASES.— An  order  of 
cutaneous  affections  in  Willans'  arrange- 
ment. 

SCAMMON  Y.— A  gum-resin,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Convoloulus  8cammomw»t 
a  shrubby  plant,   a  native  of  Syria  and 
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e    than    ctJocjnth    or    jala 
ia  a  simple   purnhTe,   u 
lire!;  on  the  email  uitieBtiiii 
ling:  to  the  amount  of  it  em-  j 
lither  a  Ltzativg,  purgative,  or  l 
,  and  on  this  account  it  entare  I 
■  of  the  prcparationi  ot    the 
Kbia,  and  u  a  great  favourite 
medical  men  for  children. 

kept  in  the  fbrm  of  the  gum- 
in  the  condttiOQ  of  powder  that 
^nerally  used ;  the  adult  doaa 
o  S  to  12  grains,  while  for 
^cording  to  the  age,  from  one  to 
I,  the  dose  ii  1  or  3  grains.  The 
oacopLSia  ordora  a  confection  of 
,  made  of  ginger,  oil  of  cara- 
'  cloves,  BCammony,  honey,  and 
'hich  the  dose  for  a  child  of  two 
ige  would  be  6  grains.    The 

■cammonj  powder,  composed 
<d  scammon;,  jalap,  and^nger, 
seful  form  a  givmg  thu  dnig. 


■  whole  outer  aurboe. 


Mix  1  make  a  powder  foi  a  child  of  eight 

SCAPHOID,  OB  Boa.T4BlFBD.  — A 

earities  of  bones,  tima  Ibeir  fancied  ra- 
semblance  to  a  little  boat.  Sometime* 
called  Navioular. 

SCAPULA.— The  bladebono.  A  Bmi, 
triangular  bonoj  with  a  long  creat  or  rii' 

Oneeitr— -■-  -' 

low. 

articulate  the  head  of  the 
if  the  arm,  white  the  eitceme  point  of 
the  spinous  ndge  overlaps  the  joint  to 
foToi  the  top  of  the  ihoulder. 

SCAPULAEY.— The  name  of  a  band- 
age for  the  ahoulders,  used  in  caaei  of 
fracture  of  the  scapula. 

SCARF  SKIN.— The  epidermia;  the 
deheate,  transparent,  and  uueniible  lei- 
ture  spread  over  the  cutii,  or  true  aldn. 
See  8k  IB. 
SCABIFICATION.  — Cutting  the 
do,  as  in  cupping,  when  the  points  of 
reive  or  eighteen  lancets  are  rapidly 
pawed  over  the  cuticle,  inflicting  as  man; 
superficial  cuts  or  scratches,  through 
which  the  blood  starts  on  the  application 
of  the  exhausted  cupping- ghuaes.  It  ia 
sometimes  necessary  to  acori^  tiie  skin 
in  cases  of  anatarca,  or  general  dropsy 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  eiceaa  of 
water,  whioh,  if  not  provided  with  an  exit, 
would  often  burst  the  cuticie.  The  cutting 
of  infants'  gums,  to  pcmut  the  coming 
through  of  Uie  tooth,  is  also  called  acan- 
fioation— a  term,  honever,  which  is  only 
applicable  when  the  mere  skin  of  the  gum 
holda  down  the  tooth ;  but  when,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  firm  texture  of 
the  gum  itself  has  to  be  cut  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  imprisoned  tooth,  the 
term  lancing  is  more  applicable  than  that 
of  BcariScation. 

SCAHLATINA.  — The  piofeaaional 


let  fevi 


BCAELET    FEVBB This    disease, 

I  formerly  called  rotalia,  mbtola  rsaalia, 
IftbrU  mira,  and  now  Karlatina,  though 
I  generally  regarded  as  an  affection  of  child- 
hood, not  an&equenlly  atluks  per«aiu  in 
I  the  prime  of  life,  or  at  least  of  an  adult 


juve; 


it  to  measles,  then 


10  disease  of 


apprehension  than  that  t^ 
i  scarlet  l^ever,  so  tedious  and  disheartening 
'  ace  many  of  its  ugutla,  or  afler  oonse- 
quenees.  Much  of  this  fear,  however,  is 
quite  unnecessary ;  for  if  proper  care  ii 
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taken  of  the  patient,  and  the  disease 
treated  on  rational  principles,  scarlatina 
is  as  manageable  an  affection  as  any  the 
medical  man  is  called  on  to  prescribe 
for. 

Physicians  haye  divided  scarlatina  into 
several  kinds  or  varieties.  Without  con- 
fosingr  our  subject  by  many  subdivisions, 
the  lollowingr  arrangement,  we  believe, 
will  be  found  to  embrace  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  disease:  —  Ist, 
scarlatina  simplex,  the  mild  or  simple 
form  of  scarlet  fever;  2nd,  scarlatina 
maligna,  the  severe  or  malignant  form  of 
the  msease. 

Ist.  ScABLATiVA  Simplex. — The 
symptoms  of  this  condition  of  the  disease 
commence  with  cold  chills  or  rigors, 
nausea,  thirst,  hot  skin,  a  quick  pulse, 
accompanied  with  difficulty  of  swallowing 
and  breathing ;  a  coated  tongue,  showing 
through  its  white  fur  innumerable  elevated 
specks — the  erect  papilleD  of  the  ton^e, 
— ^which,  standing  up  in  minute  red  pomts, 
give  the  centre  of  the  tongue  a  speckled 
appearance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tmctive  features  of  the  disease.  To  these 
symptoms  are  added  lassitude,  weariness, 
pain  in  the  head,  constipated  bowels,  and 
scanty  and  high-coloured  water.  On  the 
third  day,  a  bright  efflorescence,  or  rash 
of  minute  red  points,  makes  its  appear- 
ance, first  on  the  neck  and  bosom,  in  a 
few  hours  extending  to  the  body,  back, 
and  extremities,  but  appearing  much 
thicker  and  deeper  in  colour  on  the  arm, 
elbow,  or  side,  or  wherever  the  patient 
has,  by  laying  or  pressure,  made  it  more 
Tivid.  At  first  the  skin  is  smooth,  the 
fingers  being  unable  to  detect  any  rough- 
ness on  the  surface  where  the  rash  ap- 
pears. As  the  disease  advances,  however, 
a  perceptible  roughness  can  be  felt,  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  the  inflamed  cuticle. 
The  appearance  of  the  rash  in  scarlatina 
has  been  likened  to  the  colour  of  the  shell 
of  the  boiled  lobster,  a  characteristic  to 
which  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance. 
About  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  eruption 
begins  to  decline,  becommg  graduidly 
fainter,  till  about  the  eighth  it  entirely 
disappears.  The  first  and  the  last  symp- 
tom m  this  disease  is  the  sore  throat  and 
<lifficuliy  of  swallowing,  and  this,  with 
the  thirst  and  heat,  always  becomes  more 
severe  as  evening  approaches. 

The  treatment  oi  scarlet  fiever  is,  as  we 
have  already  said,  simple;  but  still  it 
requires  to  be  decisive,  and  must  begin  by 
putting  the  patient  into  a  large,  well- 
yentUated  room;  throwing  from  the  bed 


all  exeeis  of  dothes,  such  as  blanketi,  md 
keeping  both  the  apartment  and  the 
patienrs  body  cooL  When  the  hnt  ojf 
the  skin  is  great,  the  rash  comes  oat  with 
difficulty,  and  the  breathing  is  oppreawd 
and  heavy,  the  patient  is  to  be  stepped, 
and  sponged  all  over  the  body  mkekl^f 
with  cold  vinegar  and  water,  or  with  tepA 
water ;  or  he  may  be  placed  in  a  tab,  and 
a  few  basins  of  tepid  water,  ot  vinegar 
and  water,  poured  over  the  Ineast  ud 
shoulders.  Whichever  plan  has  beett 
adopted,  and  that  plan  performed  anidify, 
a  blanket  is  to  be  instantly  wriq>pea  miDd 
the  body,  and,  so  enveloped,  the  patimt 
is  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  left  undistiizbod 
for  at  least  two  hours.  AssoonasposnUe, 
a  hot  bran  poultice  shouki  be  passed  em^ 
pletely  round  the  throat,  and  repeated « 
often  as  it  becomes  cold,  and  so  oontmusd 
for  the  whole  of  the  first  six  days.  A  kv 
diet,  with  cooling  acidulated  drinks,  mut 
be  enjoined,  and,  for  an  adult,  a  comp(mad 
colocynth  pill  is  to  be  taken  once  or  twiee 
during  the  height  of  the  fever,  foUoved 
by  a  Seidlita  powder,  made  with  doable 
the  usual  quantity  of  Itochelle  salts  in 
each.  For  children,  a  few  aperient  pow- 
ders, such  as  those  below,  with  every  olkr 
day  a  small  c[uantity  of  the  infinsion  of 
senna,  in  which  Bochelle  salts  has  been 
dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  one  dndm 
of  salts  to  an  ounce  of  the  infairimi,  u  all 
that  in  general  is  required. 
Aperient  JPotoders, — Take  of— 

Cream  of  tartar  ...    2  scruples. 

Powdered  jalap  ...  48  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  .  36  gndns. 

Grey  powder ....  24  grains. 

Ginger  powder  .  .  .  IS^iraina. 
Mix  thoroughlv,  and  divide  mto  tweire 
powders  for  a  child  of  ais  years,  into  mne 
powders  for  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
and  into  six  powders  fm  a  child  of  twelve 
years  of  age;  one  powder  being  given  ereiy 
momine,  or  every  second  morning,  as  the 
state  01  the  bowels  and  the  heat  of  the 
skin  seem  to  demand. 

2nd.  ScABLATiNA.  Maliova,  or  Avgi- 
NCSA. — The  symptoms  in  this  form  of  the 
disease  are  in  every  respect  the  same  as 
those  already  ^ven  under  the  mild  form, 
onlv  in  each  mstance  more  aggravated, 
and  more  rapid  in  their  coming  on.  The 
soreness  of  the  throat  is  excessive,  attended 
with  stiffness  of  the  neck,  and  fireqnenti^ 
with  swelling  of  the  glands  and  tonsils, 
the  whole  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  when 
examined,  being  discovered  in  a  highlj 
inflamed  and  tumid  state.  The  heat  of 
the  skin  is  painful,  and  the  thirst  inordi- 
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mte.  The  eraption  often  assumes  a 
ftriped  sppeanmc^,  looking  like  belts  of  a 
dis  purple  colour.  Sometimes  the  rash 
needes,  then  reappears,  and  again  fades ; 
the  &oe  and  neck  is  swollen,  the  difficulty 
of  faceathinff  is  very  great,  and  an  acrid 
diidiarge  of  phlegm  and  mucus  from  the 
aonih  excoriates  the  adjacent  parts ;  the 
bead  soon  suffers,  and  delirium  not  un- 
fttquently  follows. 

Ise  treatment  in  the  malignant  form 
•demands  even  more  prompt  attention  than 
tbat  accorded   to   the   other.     Though 
gioenL  bleeding  is  inadmissible,  local  de- 
pletion is  often  necessary,  and  the  appli- 
•catini  of  four,  six,  or  eight  leeches,  if  an 
fldolt,  on  the  throat,  or  one  or  two  on  the 
IWMit-bone  of  a  child,  is  often  of  the  best 
■cAm^    a  bh'stor  to  the  throat,  and  an 
embrocation  for  the  chest  and  back  of  the 
iMdc,  composed  of  hartshorn,  turpentine, 
"t&d  oil,  is  to  be  used,  and  should  the 
1dist»  not  have  been  employed,  the  em- 
^Krocation  is  to  be  carried  round  the  throat, 
«id  a  warm  bran  poultice  laid  on  the  part 
^fet  with   the    liniment;    at   the  same 
-^iBie,  acid  gargles,  such  as  the  infusion  of 
<^Qfes,  with  an  excess  of  acid  and  cayenne 
^ioegarj  as  in  the  formulary  given  below, 
■Hiist  be  employed.    Take  of^ 

Infusion,  of  rose  leaves    6^  ounces. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid .  20  drops. 

Cayenne  vinegar     .    .    \  ounce. 

Mix;,  and  make  a  gargle  for  an  adult,  to 

be  used  every  four  nours.    See  Yikegas. 

Hie  feet  must  be  kept  hot,  the  body  cool, 

^ad  the  patient's  room  well  ventilated. 

done  medical  men  recommend  the  fre- 

l^nent  swallowing  of  lumps  of  ice,  as  well 

U  ^plying  it  to  the  throat ;  but  in  fol- 

owing  thi«  suggestion  care  must  be  taken 

)ot  to  lower  the  heat  of  the  body  too 

leverely.  -  As  a  diaphoretic,  to  cool  and 

xunston  the  skin,  the  following  mixture 

irill  be  found  beneficial.    Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    1  drachm. 

Camphor  water  ...    6^  ounces. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .    2  ounces. 

Ipecacuanha  wine  .    .    3  drachms. 

$yrup  of  saffron ...    2  drachms. 

liiz:  one  tablespoonful  every  three  hours 

bo  an  adult,  and  a  teaspoonfiil,  or  dessert- 

ipocniful,  in  a  little  water,  to  a  child,  ac- 

Boarding  to  ito  a^.    Belladonna  is  regarded 

liy  some  physicuuis  as  a  remedy  of  singular 

benefit  in  malignant  scarlet  fever ;  but  as 

it  Bhould  only  be  employed  by  a  medical 

Dum,  we  refrain  from  giving  the  mode  of 

prescribing  it. 

As  the  eruption  declines,  and  the  symp- 
toms abate,  tonics,  such  as  quinine  or 
631 


the  bitter  infusions,  with  iron  or  the 
mineral  acids,  are  to  be  given,  and  the 
strength  recruited  hj  a  better  and  more 
stimmating  diet,  with  cold  salt  water 
baths,  exercise,  and  change  of  air. 

The  period  of  desquamation  is  always  a 
critical  one,  and  the  patient,  during  the 
period  the  dead  skin  is  peelings  off,  should 
be  taken  great  care  of,  and  his  body  kept 
from  all  damp  or  cold  streams  of  air. 
About  three  weeks  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  disease,  the  skin  of  the  face  often 
becomes  puffed,  the  legs  and  body  swell, 
and  a  stete  of  |^eral  dropsy  supervenes. 
As  this  condition,  sometimes  called  scar- 
latina  dropsy,  proceeds  from  debility,  the 
remedies  required  are  tonics,  exercise, 
friction  with  camphorated  oil,  wine, 
nourishing  diet,  and  change  of  air.  See 
Dbopsy. 

SCHEELE'S  GEEEN.-— A  pigment; 
the  arsenate  of  copper,  an  intense  poison. 

SCHEBOMA.  —  An  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  eye. 

SCHIEAZ  WINE.— A  light,  aromatic 
Persian  wine,  much  esteemed  in  the  East, 
particularly  by  the  Chinese. 

SCHNEIDERIAN  MEMBEAKTE.— 
The  thick  mucous  membrane  that  lines 
the  upper  part  of  both  nostrils,  and  over 
which  the  minute  branches  of  the  oUactoiy 
nerve  are  ramified.  So  named  from  the 
anatomist  who  first  demonstrated  the 
anatomy  and  the  uses  of  this  membrane. 

SCIATIC  — So  named  from  the 
ischium,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  hips. 
Any  organ  or  vessel  appertaining  to  that 
part,  such  as  the  nerve,  vein,  artery,  &c., 
of  that  region  is  called  sciatic. 

SCIATICA. —  An  extremely  painful 
affection  of  the  sciatic  nerve;  a  species 
of  neuralgia.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
disease  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  confined 
merely  to  the  nerve  itself,  the  pain  residing 
exclusively  in  that  cord,  from  the  spot 
where  it  issues  from  the  pelvis  at  the  nat 
of  the  hip,  down  the  thieh  and  leg,  till  it 
is  eventually  distributed  over  the  top  of 
the  foot,  the  patient  being  able  to  describe 
with  his  finder  the  exact  course  of  the 
nerve  from  the  hip  to  the  toes. 

Sciatica  is  in  general  regarded  as  a 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve. 

The  BTHPTOMS  of  this  disease  are  too 
special  and  distinctive  to  require  descrip- 
tion :  the  acute  pain  along  the  course  of 
the  nerve  is  quite  sufficient  to  define  the 
nature  of  the  affection,  without  any  other 
descriptive  feature. 

The  TBBATMEifT  alonc  demands  our 
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attention.  In  a  first  attack,  when  the 
pain  often  amounts  to  a  degree  of  suffer- 
me  scarcely  bearable,  the  application  of 
a  ao2en  leeches  on  the  hip,  at  the  point 
where  the  pain  seems  to  beein,  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  immediate  relief, 
particularly  if  followed  up  with  hot 
anodyne  fomentations,  rest  to  the  limb, 
and  a  hot  brick  tied  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  When  the  attack  comes  on  in 
paroxysms,  as  it  often  will  do,  and  with 
the  periodicity  of  neuralgia,  dry  cupping, 
accompanied  with  the  following  i>owder 
and  mixture,  taken  as  directed,  will  fre- 
quently break  the  duration  and  intensity 
of  the  attack. 

JPowder. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  .  10  grains. 
Ginger  powder  ...  2  grains. 
Quinine 6  grains. 

Mix:  to  be  taken  two  hours  before  the 
expected  attack. 
Mixture. — Take  of — 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    2  scruples. 

Dover's  powder  ...    2  scruples. 

Camphor  water  ...  6  ounces. 
Mix:  the  fourth  part  to  be  taken  half 
an  hour  before  the  expected  attack,  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours  after, 
till  the  pain  is  abated.  Great  attention 
must  at  the  same  time  be  paid  both  to 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  the  bowels. 
When  the  attack  has  been  induced  by 
damp  or  cold,  or  has  become  a  regular 
visitor  in  cold  weather,  a  poultice  of 
mustard  and  flour  may  be  applied  for 
half  an  hour  to  the  hip,  widle  the  follow- 
ing liniment  is  being  rubbed  along  the 
course  of  the  nerve  from  thigh  to  foot. 
Take  of— 

Oil  of  amber  ....      I  ounce. 

Sweet  oil 2\  ounces. 

Turpentine    ....      ^  ounce. 

Spints  of  hartshorn     .      |  ounce. 
Mix,  and  form  an  embrocation:   to  be 
used  twice  a  daj,  night  and  morning. 

If  a  less  exciting  liniment  shoiud  be 
required,  the  common  tincture  of  soap- 
opodeldoc — may  be  employed,  and  instead 
of  the  mixture,  the  followmg  sedative  pills 
taken.    Take  of — 

Muriate  of  morphia    .    1  grain. 

Ginger 6  grains. 

Extract  of  gentian  .  .  enough  to 
make  ioto  a  mass.  Divide  into  four  pills : 
one  to  be  taken  every  eight  hours. 

In  cases  of  chronic  sciatica,  however, 
and  where  all  ordinary  measures  have 
failed  of  relief,  the  employment  of  moxa 
to  the  hip  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and 


a  suppodtory  of  6  grains  df  sdid  opium 
for  an  adult  man  or  woman,  will  affind 
a  certain  if  not  a  permanent  rdiet  'When 
sciatica  proceeds  from  any  derangement 
in  the  urinary  system  of  organs,  6  diopt 
of  turpentine  on  a  lump  of  socar,  taken 
three  times  a  day,  is  often  of  the  bert 
effect,  and  will  afford  relief  when  all  otfaer 
remedies  fail 

SCILLA  MABITIMA.— Thebotaoieal 
name  of  the  Sea-onion,  or  Squill,  whidi 
see 

SOntBHUS.— Ahardenedor  indurated 
tumour;  the  first  stage  of  Canoor,  or  Ctf- 
ciuoma,  which  see. 

SCLEKOTIC  COAT.  — The  denies 
opaque,  fibrous  membrane,  or  external 
coat  of  the  eye,  situated  beneath  the  Gan 
texture  known  as  the  cfm^vncHva,  ind 
investing  four-fifths  of  t^e  globe  of  the 
entire  eye,  and  so  named  tKm  its  finn, 
resistant  texture.    See  Eye. 

SCOPAEJUS  SAIlOTBAMUS.-Tiie 
botanical  name  of  the  broom  plant;  a 
decoction  of  the  broom  tojw,  and  u 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plants  being 
its  two  preparations  in  the  Phaimaeopooai 

The  Bcoparius  is  only  used  as  a  diuretit 
in  cases  of  dropsy,  for  which  disease  it  is 
well  adapted. 

SCOILBUTUS.  —  Sea  scurvy.  See 
ScuavT. 

SCOEIA.  — The  dry  scum  of  earthy 
and  other  matters,  which  rises  to  the 
surface  while  metals  are  being  fUsed.  1 
chemical  term  for  any  refuse. 

SCORPION.— A  venomous  reptile;  a 
genus  of  articulated  reptiles  hanu 
poisonous  stings  situated  at  their  taiu 
mstead  of  fangs,  like  most  other  venomooa 
animals.    See  Bites,  and  Stikgs. 

SCOTOMA. —  A   dimness   of 
causing  a  giddiness  of  the  head. 

SCOTT'S  BATH.  — This  is  an 
bath,  at  one  time  much  used  by  a 
sician  of  the  name  of  Scott  in  " 
affections  and  (diseases  of  the  skin.  ISw 
bath  was  composed  of  3  ounces  of  ti>e 
diluted  nitrO'muriatio  acid  to  every  gaUon 
of  water 

SCOTT'S  PILLS.— A  very  useful  and 
mild  antibilious  pill,  sold  as  a  pate>^ 
medicine  under  this  name,  and  vhiA 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  sum 
than  two  centuries.  The  principal  !&• 
gredients  are  aloes,  scammony,  gamboge 
ginger,  soap,  and  lamp-black.  Theae  are 
4-|rrain  pills,  made  very  hard,  and  of  * 
shining  black  colour. 

SCEATCHES.  —  These   are  to  the 
I  majority  of  people  very  simple  afiir8» 
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but  thero  may  bo  circumstancos — such 
m  die  thine  by  which  the  scratch  has 
been  done  being  impure,  other  matters 
lodging  in  the  torn  skin,  or  particular 
flODBtitatians — that  may  cause  a  simple 
mteh  to  become  a  serious  wound.  If 
tba  nretch  should  inflame,  and  the  parts 
mund  it  swell,  put  leeches  on  the  swollen 
pir^  spreading  them  about.  In  the 
•iMDoe  of  leeches,  scarify  the  part  with 
a  dean,  sharp  instrument  m  several  places 
to  ouise  bleeding,  after  which  poultice. 
SCREAMING.      See    Ikfakt,    and 

ISyiOK  TO  MOTHBBS. 

BOEOBICULUS  CORDIS.— A  Uttle 
nft  cat  hollow  of  the  heart.  A  name  given 
bj anatomists  to  the  depression  observable 
at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone  and  the 
■sfarm  cartilage,  and  popularly  known 
M  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCROFULA,  OR  THE  KIN  G'S  EVIL. 
--This  disease,  which  may  lie  undeveloped 
a  the  system  for  the  whole  lifetime,  and 
■af  pass  over  one  or  even  two  genera- 
liou^  and  reappear  in  the  third  or  fourth 
^Mmndant,  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
vfinaiy,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
tta  most  interesting  diseases  with  which 
Ae  medical  practitioner  has  to  contend. 
Aoogh  acrofula,  when  developed,  as  in 
tDBramption,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable 
f^diseasea,  it  may  vet  exist  ungerminated 
IB  (he  system  with  perfect  impunity,  in 
)o  way  mterfering  with  the  health,  or  the 
iOODomy  of  the  patient's  body. 
Scrofula  seems  to  be  a  certain  delicate 
Qndition  of  the  system — a  liner  and  less 
obuat  organization  of  the  body  than  is 
■nally  accorded  to  man, — and  which,  if 
Hdbturbed   by  some  special   cause   of 
litation,  may  go  through  the  term  of  a 
<0£  life  without  one  check  or  injury; 
hue  in  other  cases,  the  true  exciting 
loie  having  been  applied,  the  virulence 
*  the  dis^ise,  in  one  form  or  other, 
mnediately  displays  itself. 
Atcrofulous  constitution,  or  a  particular 
aposition  to  scrofula,  may  exist  in  the 
itMn  without  evoking  a  scroftUous  dis- 
M !  thus,  a  person  may  inherit  the  seeds 
'  predisposition  to  consumption  (which 
almost  always  the  result  of  a  scrofulous 
lint),  (Mr  to  mesenteric  or  other  glandular 
largement,  and  yet  pass  through  a  long 
a  without  any  disease  deserving   the 
ime    of  scrofulous    being    called    into 
iatence.    Scrofula,  whatever  aspect  it 
ay  aaaume,  may  be  developed  at  any 
e^  even  at  the  time  of  teething,  or  it 
1^  arise  after  fifty  years,  though  the 
gcoitv  of  cases  occur  between  tiie  fifth 


and  fifteenth  year, — ^femoles  being  more 
subject  to  the  various  forms  of  this  disease 
than  males.  The  end  of  winter  and  the 
beginning  of  spring  are  the  seasons  when 
the  disease  most  frequently  shows  itself; 
and,  again,  it  is  more  common  in  cold, 
humid  climates  than  countries  where  the 
temperature  is  drv  and  warm. 

The  simplest  form  in  which  scrofula 
presents  itself  is  as  a  chronic  enlargement 
and  ulceration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck ; 
the  structure  of  the  diseased  organs 
changing  in  colour  from  a  pale  fleshy 
hue  to  a  firm,  inelastic  white,  like  car- 
tilage, and  finally,  into  that  soft,  cheesy 
appearance,  the  characteristic  of  the  last 
stage  of  enlarged  scrofulous  glands.  Such 
diseases  usually  attack  young  people 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  &ge. 
The  next  set  of  glands  affected  bv  this 
disease  are  those  absorbent  and  lacteal 
organs  known  as  the  glands  of  the 
mesenteiT,  by  which  the  flow  of  chyle 
to  the  thoracic  duct  is  cut  off,  and  the 
child,  as  a  consequence,  reduced  to  a  stato 
of  extreme  emaciation.  See  Tabes 
Mesentksioa,  Mesenteric  Disease. 

Scrofulous  deposits  also  occur  both  in 
the  muscles  and  the  bones,  leading  to 
diseases   of  the  joints,   cartilages,   and  - 
bones.    Scrofulous  abscesses  are  also  by 
no  means  unfrequent.    Surgical  diseases, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  lumbar  or 
psoas  abscesses,  scrofulous  or  tubercular 
deposits,  more  frequently  take  place  in 
the  organs  of  respiration  than  elsewhere, 
resulting  in  the  disease  known  as  phthisis, 
or  consumption.    Scrofula,  when  it  affects 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  very  often,  after 
a  certain  course,  dries  up  of  itself^  and 
effects  a  perfect  and  spontaneous  cure: 
similar  results  sometimes  take  place  when 
the  system  at  large  has  become  involved. 
As  scrofula  in  all  cases  depends  upon  an 
impaired  state  of  the  nutrition,  the  natural 
or  hy^enic  mode  of  tbeatmbitt  resolves 
itself  mto  a  light,  nutritious  dietary,  with 
those  unctuous  compounds  which  yield 
an  abundance  of  fuel  to  the  lungs — the 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  such 
as  suet,  olive  and  cod  liver  oil, — exercise 
in  a  dry,  warm  air,  and  the  consumption 
of  such  an  amount  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food  as  shall  keep  the  system  fully  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  healthy  chyle.    To 
promote  digestion,  and  encourage  appetite, 
tonics,  composed  of  infusions  of  quassia, 
gentian,  or  camomile,  with  the  bicarbonate 
of  potass,  in  the  proportioh  of  3  drachms 
to  every  6  ounces  of  bitter  infusion,  should 
be  taken  three  time8aday,and,  if  necessary. 
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a  grain  or  two  of  quinme,  in  the  form  of 
a  piU,  night  and  morning;  or  the  citrate 
01  iron  and  quinine,  given  in  mint  water 
or  infusion  oi  calumba,  maybe  lubstituted 
in  delicate  constitutions.  For  the  glan- 
dular form  of  the  disease,  the  remedy 
formerly  in  vogue  was  the  solution  oi 
the  chloride  of  lime,  given  in  doses  of 
j&om  6  to  10  drops,  in  milk  or  lime  water, 
three  times  a  day .  The  discovery  of  iodine 
in  burnt  sponge  led  to  the  employment 
of  that  article  in  the  treatment  of  glan- 
dular swellings.  The  burnt  sponge,  how- 
ever, soon  gave  way  to  the  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  subsequently  to  the  hydriodate 
of  potass  and  the  iodide  of  iron,  now 
regarded  as  specifics  for  this  disease.  In 
all  the  preparations  of  iodine,  the  quantity 
given  must  be  gradual  and  progressive, 
till  the  maximum  dose  has  been  obtained, 
when  there  should  be  a  rest  of  some  days 
and  a  beginning  again  de  novo,  (See 
Goitre.)  Sea  batMng,  sea-water  pur- 
gatives, and  cod  liver  oil  are  among  the 
ust  of  the  remedies. 

SCROFULOUS  TUMOUES.— One  of 
the  most  general  forms  in  which  scrofula 
manifests  itself  externally,  is  in  the  form 
oi  enlarged  glands,  and  tlie«e  are  generally 
the  glands  of  the  neck,  ears,  or  throat. 
The  disease  shows  itself  by  an  indolent, 
tardy  swelling  of  one  or  more  glands  of 
the  neck,  which  after  some  weeks  or 
months'  continuance  gradually  assumes 
the  suppurating  process,  and,  eventually 
breaking,  discharges  a  thin,  unhealthy 
humour,  which  may  either  continue  for  a 
short  time,  slowly  subside,  and  then  heal 
up,  or  the  open  ulceration  may  degene- 
rate into  a  cmronic  and  apparently  perma- 
nent issue.  The  treatmewt  of  this  class  of 
surgical  diseases  has  been  fully  entered  on 
uncter  the  heading  of  Goitre,  which  sec. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  here  the 
names  of  the  remedies  most  beneficial  in 
tins  disease.  Iodine  and  camphor  oint- 
ment to  the  part;  hydriodate  of  potass 
mixtures,  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and  iodine ; 
Plummer's  pill;  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla ;  and  when  tonics  are  neces- 
sary, quinine,  the  bitter  infusions,  and  the 
mineral  acidj3;  and  finally,  a  generous 
diet,  change  of  air,  and  sea  bathing. 

SCKOTUM.  — The  loose,  dependent 
skin  in  the  male,  which,  hanging  down 
j&om  either  groin,  forms  the  receptacle  for 
the  testicle.  A  fine,  delicate  muscle,  like 
the  platysma  myoidcs  in  the  neck,  called 
the  cretnaater,  is  expanded  over  the  inner 
portion  of  the  scrotum,  immediately  below 
the  integuments,  which  has  the  property 


of  dxawinff  up,  corrugating,  aadrenderinff 
firm  and  hard  the  cuticle  above  it,  whu£ 
probably  a  few  minutes  before  was  relaxed 
and  flabby.  This  miude  majr  be  regardad 
as  one  of  the  involuntary  daas,  as  when 
the  part  ia  suddenly  exposed  to  the  eoid 
it  may  be  seen  at  work  drawing  up  the 
cuticle,  independent  of  amr  voutuni  or 
will  of  the  man  himseUl  The  scrotom  ii 
liable,  like  the  lip  and  breast,  to  caoeal^ 
particularly  to  among  sweept,  who  £kbi 
the  irritation  of  the  soot  are  fteqjaao/^ 
attacked  with  a  scirrhous  disease  of  thif 
loose  integument,  which  if  not  relieved,  in 
time  may  lead  to  the  involvement  of  ^ 
omn  within,  and  the  loss  oS  the  t^tkde. 

SCUBF,  OB  DAJNDEIFF.— An  im- 
healthy  state  of  the  scalp,  causing  tiift 
epidermis  to  peel  off  in  minute  waOti, 
See  Skiit,  Diseases  of. 

SCUBYY.— There  are  two  fonns  of  tiui 
disease, — the  land  and  the  sea  senrvy* 
The  fint,  called  purpurOf  is  a  spedes  of 
cutaneous  disease,  and  is  divided  into  tw» 
varieties— ^p«rpifra  simj^lex,  andjpKfiMtf* 
JuBmorrhagica, — in  which  the  pzinopsL 
characters  are  discolourations,  or  Imd 
spots  on  the  skin,  which  in  the  latter  or 
aggravated  form  of  the  disease  amount  tt 
jpeteehuBf  or  irr^^ular  purple  blotches  on 
the  body,  legs,  and  armsi,  aocompaniei 
with  considerable  debililj  and  occasioBil 
haemorrhage ;  the  gums  bec(xmng  spoogjr 
and  bleeding  on  the  sh^htest  touch. 

For  the  tsbatkbvt  of  this  form  of  th» 
disease,  see  Skin,  Diseases  of.  Tbe 
form  of  scurvy,  however,  which  is  of 
most  importance,  though  occurring  both 
on  sea  and  land,  is,  from  the  greater  £»» 
quency  with  which  it  is  met  on  th» 
ocean,  called  purpura  nautica,  or  9eop- 
hwtus  (sea  scurvy). 

The  CAUSE  of  tliis  disease  is  the  ahsenee 
from  the  blood  of  those  mineral  salt* 
which,  under  the  article  Food,  we  have 
shown  to  constitute  one  of  the  neceiMiX 
elements  in  the  aliment  of  man— a  itst* 
of  that  vital  fluid  which  may  proceed  firoA 
living  for  a  long  time  on  one  Idnd  of  food^ 
or  an  aliment  in  itself  poor,  and  insufficient 
to  support  the  body  in  a  state  of  heeltiu 
Though  the  absence  of  a  vegetable  die^ 
or  those  articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which  yield  the  salts  and  mineral  sflhe» 
so  necessary  to  perfect  physical  health)  is 
most  frequently  the  immediate  cauBeof 
sea  scurvy,  an  exclusive  dietary  of  the 
richest  animal  foods,  or  those  artidee 
most  abundantly  cluurged  with  nitroge- 
nous compoundi^  will  induce  this  form  of 
scurvy  quite  as  effectually  as  the  poorest 
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■liiDeiit^  or  a  ocmtiniied  course  of  rations 
of  Mit  meatg  and  a  total  absence  of  vego- 
feddei.  Though  this  disease  was  formerly 
Ilia  Booinge  ofthe  national  and  mercantile 
iMiiiie^  and  yearly  carried  off  thousands 
of  onr  best  seamen,  it  is  now  but  seldom 
bend  of,  nuely  that  it  attacks  our 
and  rtill  more  seldom  that  it 
itself  in  the  worst  phase  of  its  cha- 
;  but  though  we  now  possess  a 
Uiat,  almost  under  every  circum- 
of  pziyation  and  suffering,  may  bo 
to  set  the  disease  at  defiuice,  it  is 
to  describe-^ 
She  BTXFTOMS  of  this  formidable  state 
tt  the  blood  in  its  worst  form,  that  the 
viUar  aspect,  in  which  it  now  generally 
■hows  itself,  may  be  understo^.  The 
nnpftoims  begin  with  weariness  and 
atigne^  loss  of  strength  and  spirits,  and 
tftu  a  time  all  wish  for  labour  or  exer- 
tigat  The  &ee  becomes  sallow  and 
Hotted,  the  skin  dry  and  harsh,  an  op- 

K've  feeling  is  experienced  about  the 
;  flying  pains,  particularly  at  night, 
at  over   the  body,    the    breathing   is 

H,  and  greatly  excited  by  the 
motion  or  muscular  exertion. 
^9  sometimes  intermits,  and  is 
dntyB  quick  and  small ;  the  gums  swell, 
Imonie  spongy  and  livid,  bleed  on  the 
^l^btest  touch,  and  separate  from  the 
wihy  which  become  looso ;  the  tongue  is 
Mirt  and  pale,  but  clean,  and  the  breath 
U||^  offensive;  the  skin  becomes  spotted 
nth  nvid  blotches,  any  jHressure  producing 
fiHoloumtion  of  the  part,  and  the  most 
Utial  scratch  or  abrasion  degenerating 
Bto  a  foul,  unhealthy  ulcer;  the  gums 
doBntOj  and  old  scars  and  wounds  break 
Vt  afresh,  diseharging  a  thin,  offensive 
tte.  The  joints  become  stiff  and  swollen, 
bd  the  muscles — particularly  of  the  legs 
Bd  anna — contracted;  the  urine  is  clear, 
jgh-coloured,  and  veiy  acrid ;  rapid  ema- 
ation  takes  place  over  tiie  whole  body ; 
•eharges  of  blood  from  the  nose,  ears, 
ims,  etomach,  and  bowels  take  place ;  all 
le  aecrotions  are  intolerably  offensive; 
10  Appetite  sometimes  remains  unim- 
lired ;  the  faculties  continue  to  the  last 
injured,  but  the  patient  often  expires 
bile  being  lifted  from  his  hammock,  or 
60  firom  the  exhaustion  of  being  merely 
med  on  his  side. 

Xhe  XBEA.TMENT  of  this  impoverished 
ndition  of  the  blood,  and  debilitated 
ate  of  the  body,  is  extremely  simple,  and 
ludats  in  a  mere  change  of  diet,  abun- 
int  meals  of  animal  food  when  a  poor, 
iufficient  dietary  has  caused  it,  and 
OSo 


fresh  meat  and  vegetables  when  induced 
by  salt  provisions.  In  the  times  when 
scurvy  raged  like  a  pestilence  in  the  navy, 
it  was  customary  for  captains  of  ships, 
when  they  made  the  firat  land,  though 
only  a  desert  island,  to  have  their  sick 
crews  carried  on  shore  and  placed  among 
the  nearest  grass  and  herbage,  that,  should 
no  edible  vegetables  be  found,  they  mi^ht 
browse  off  the  pasture^  an  operation  which 
they  usually  fell  to  performing  imme- 
diately; while  nettles,  dock  leaves,  and 
any  common  herbage  was  boiled  and  given 
like  spinach  to  those  who  were  too  weak 
to  be  moved  to  the  shore  with  safety. 
£^m  this  it  will  be  understood  that  vege- 
tables  of  all  descriptions  are  the  best  and 
the  first  remedies,  with  fruits,  especially 
acid  ones,  and  wine,  porter,  or  stou^ 
where  the  debility  is  great ;  cider,  sweet 
wort,  or  an  infusion  of  malt.  The  utmost 
attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  and 
the  bowels  kept  r^ular  by  tamarinds  and 
prunes,  stewed  together,  or  lenitive  elec- 
tuary, and  by  a  small  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  where  stronger  remedies  are  re- 
quired. The  spongv  state  of  the  gums, 
and  idcerations  of  the  mouth,  are  to  be 
treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  followed  by  a  gargle  of  infusion 
of  sage,  with  a  little  alum  and  tincture  of 
myrrh.  Contractions  of  the  muscles  re- 
quire  the  parts  to  be  fomented  with  hot 
vinegar  and  water,  and  followed  by  an  em- 
brocation of  soap  linim^it  and  laudanum* 
For  the  pain  at  the  heart  and  oppression 
of  breathing,  a  mixture  composed  of — 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  .    3  drachms; 

Camphor  water      .    .    6  ounces  ; 

Sulphuric  ether ...  2  drachms, 
should  be  employed,  giving  two  table- 
spoonfuls  every  four  hours ;  while  for  the 
pain  that  invariably  attends  the  disease, 
opium  must  be  given, — cither  solid  (by  the 
mouth  or  anus),  or  liquid,  in  the  form  of 
laudanum  or  the  sedative  solution.  In 
addition  to  these  means,  change  of  air, 
friction  of  the  body  with  the  hand,  and 
cheerful  society,  are  indispensable.  The 
discovery  made  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  that  lemon  juice  acted  as  a  spe- 
cific in  this  disease,  if  given  a  few  times 
every  day,  proved  to  be  an  inestimable 
boon  to  society  at  large ;  but  as  neither 
lemons  nor  lemon  juice  could  be  long  kept 
at  sea  without  spoiling,  a  means  was 
sought  for  and  idtimately  discovered,  by 
the  aid  of  chemistry,  to  obtain  the  active 
principle  of  lemon  juice  in  a  shape  in 
which  it  would  keep  any  time,  and  under 
any  temperature,  without  fermentation  or 
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injury ;   that  article  was  citric  acid,  20  [ 
or  30  ^ains  of  which,  dissolved  in  water, 
was  given  for  one  dose.    The  great  ex- 

Sense  of  this  article,  howeyer,  and  the 
iscoveiythat  the  lime  fruit  yielded  an 
acid  quite  as  beneficial  as  that  of  lemons, 
and  in  greater  quantity,  caused  citric  acid 
tofall  into  disuse,  and  lime  juice  became  the 
recognized  remedy  for  scurvy,  both  in  the 
height  of  the  disease  and  as  a  preventive 
against  the  attack  of  it  during  sea  voyages. 
Since  that  time,  and  the  passing  of  the 
law  compelling  every  ship  putting  to  sea 
for  a  voyage  of  more  than  a  fortnight's 
duration  to  carry  a  certain  proportion  of 
lime  juice,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
crew  and  passengers,  that  dreaded  scourge 
of  the  British  navy  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  exist.  See  Emiosaht,  Citsic 
Acid,  &c. 

SCXJEVY  GEASS.— There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  plant,  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  scurvy  grass,  both  growing  near  the 
shore  or  on  the  margin  of  salt  marshes ; 
the  latter  variety,  however,  is  regarded  as 
the  most  efficacious  as  a  remeduil  a^ent, 
the  plant  having  derived  its  name  from 
its  emcacv  in  scurvy.  The  mode  of  em- 
ploying this  very  useful  grass  is  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction,  or  a  few  spoon- 
fuls daily  of  the  expressed  juice  in  a  little 
water. 

SO  YB ALUM. — A  name  given  by  phy- 
sicians to  a  peculiar  state  of  the]  feculent 
contents  of  the  bowels,  in  persons  of  a 
confined,  costive  nature;  the  fseces  ap- 
pearing more  like  those  voided  by  sheep, 
only  linger,  and  extremely  hard. 

SEAL,  SOLOMON'S. —  This  plant, 
botanicaUy  known  as  the  Convatlaria 
polyffonatum,  is,  though  now  entirely  ex- 
punged from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  an  herb 
of  real  and  sterling  excellence,  particularly 
as  an  application  to  wounds,  abrasions, 
and  cuts,  having  the  singular  power  of 
expediting  the  union  of  cuts  and  lacera- 
tions. The  property,  however,  for  which 
Solomon's  seal  is  most  celebrated  is  its 
cure  of  black  eyes,  or  the  eradication  of  the 
livid  discolouring  mark  which,  whether 
obtained  in  fight  or  by  accident,  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  most  disreputable  badge. 
The  fresh  root  of  Solomon's  seal,  if  scra]^ 
like  horseradish,  and  then  moistened  with 
vinegar,  and  applied  to  the  injured  part, 
will,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  undisturbed 
and  close  contact  with  the  skin  for  a 
few  hours,  entirely  remove  all  tume- 
faction and  discoloration  from  the 
eye. 

SEARCHING.    See  SouiTDiira. 


SEA-SICKNESS.— This  most  distrew- 
ing  condition  of  the  mind  or  the  stomach 
—for  physiologists  have  not  yet  dedded 
as  to  the  real  seat  of  the  ailment— is  one 
of  the  most  exhausting  and  distressii^ 
complaints,  for  the  time  it  lasts,  tlut  a 
person  can  su£fer.     Most  medical  men 
believe  that  the  brain  is  primarily  a£Fected, 
and  that  the  stomach  is  only  secondarily 
influenced  by  the  reaction  of  the  souo- 
rium.    Whatever  may  be  the  immediato 
or  exciting  cause  of  sea-sickness,  whetha 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  the  effifiet 
produced  on  the  eye  by  moving  o}^et^ 
and  by  that  sense  conveyed  to  the  bnio, 
as  is  now  generally  believed,  it  is  of  littk 
consequence  to  inquire ;  we  have  praeti* 
cally  only  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  a 
cause,  and  that  is  generally  quite  enoii|^ 
to  demand  the  whole  of  the  doetcr's  at- 
tention .    Before,  however,  entering  on  tiie 
subject  of  the  cure  for  this  proetratin; 
and  sometimes  very  serious  malady,  ve 
wish    to  impress    on    our   readers,  and 
on  all  who  may  hereafter  consult  these 
pages,  that  sea-sickness,  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten,  might  be  averted  and  rendered 
next  to  impossible,  if  every  vovager,  male 
and  female,  would,  a  few  days  hdan 
going  on  board,  take  one  or  two  doses  of 
aperient  medicine, — a  pill  rufi,  or  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  night  and  moramffi 
once  or  twice,  for  female,  and  a  bios  pfll 
and  black  draught  for  men.    Or  ladieB 
who  cannot  swallow  pills  may  take  a 
tablespoonful  of  magnesia,  and  six  houn 
afterwards  a  Seidlitz  powder,  made  with  a 
double  proportion  of  Eochelle  salts.   Br 
this  means,  cleansing  the  stomach  ana 
bowels  of  all  impurities  or  obstructioBi 
before  going  on  board  will,  exc^witii 
the  very  delicate  and  nervous,  prerent 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  or  the  dfeet  on 
the  eye,  having  the  power  to  react  on  the 
system,  or  cause  those  distressing  symp- 
toms so  universally  dreaded.    When  iheae 
precautions  have  not  been  taken,  and  if 
the  voyage  is  likely  to  be  a  len|;thened 
one,  the  hrst  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  to  re- 
commend the  immediate  adoption  of  tiiose 
means  which  should   have  been  taken 
before  setting  foot  on  ship-board,  nam^* 
to  cleanse  uie  stomach   and  open  toe 
bewels. 

The  TREATMENT  of  sea-sickuess  canontf 
at  best  be  palliative,  especially  when  w 
most  direct  and  natural  means  have  liMi 
neglected.  Everybody  who  has  gone  to  ■« 
and  suffered  the  misery  of  a  lew  hoam 
sickness,  comes  home  with  some  nostnn^ 
or  some  means  of  affording  relief,  ^^^'"^ 
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frnn  his  companions,  and  which,  possibly 
liaring  answered  with  the  narrator,  is  set 
down  08  an  infallible  remedy  in  all  similar 
flues.  This  is  a  very  great  mistake.    With 
Ae  young  and  healwy,  a  dry  biscuit  and 
flheoe,  with  half  a  glassful  of  bottled 
itont,  will  often  give  immediate  relief; 
ftr  sustenance   once  received   into  the 
itomach,  the  organ    becomes    tranquil, 
ud  in  an  hour  after  is  ready  for  the 
dinner  it  so  lately  repudiated.    With  the 
Islioufl  and  the  nervous  individual,  a  verv 
dUEorent  course  must  be  pursued ;  to  such 
penoms  the  very  thought  of  food  is  an 
■etnal  torture,  and  if  reUef  is  to  be  given. 
It  must  be  presented  in  any  form  but 
ftat  of  aliment.    Li  the  first  place,  such 
pnons — indeed  all  se^-sick  individuals — 
■loald  lie  on  tiieir  backs  on  a  sofa,  close 
their  eyes,  or  else  avoid  fixing  them  on 
any  moving  object,  applv  a  napkin  folded 
tqnie,  and  wrun^  out  oi  cold  vinegar  and 
viler,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
teke  10  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
viter,  repeating  it  if  necessary  once  or 
twice,  with  an  interval  of  two  hours  be- 
tween each  dose.    Next  to  the  hydro- 
eymie  acid  in  value  as  a  remedy  is  lauda- 
unn,  taken  in  doses  of  10, 16,  or  even  20 
drops  in  a  little  water.    One  or  two  drops 
of  ereosote  on  sugar  occasionally,  is  often 
tmnd  of  benefit.     Thurty  dro^s  of  sal 
nlitile  in  camphor  water — a  wineglass- 
All— with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy,  will 
nnetimes  have  a  beneficial  effect:    to 
otters,  again,  nothing  is  so  gittteful  as 
OoU  water.    Soda  water  with  orandy,  or 
coounon  ginger  beer,  are  remedies  re- 
OQmmended  by  some  as  of  paramount 
iomortance;  but  relying  on  our  own  ex- 
perience in  such  cases,  we  recommend  the 
AorijKmtal  position,  swallowing  a  few  bits 
Of  iee,  the  oold  application  of  vinegar  and 
^ter  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  biscuit 
tnd  cheese,    with  a  small   Quantity  of 
bottled  stout,  for  the  young,  ana  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  laudanum  to  those  advanced 
&  life.    In  vcrj  severe  cases,  the  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  with   quinine  and   ginger, 
IQiiet  be  prescribed  as  a  tonic,  ana  a 
Unall  bliflter  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
Itomach.    Sometimes  a  few  eubrvcscing 
^nragphta,  composed  of  20  grains  of  citric 
lead  and  20  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potass, 
liMoWed  separately  in  4  ounces  of  water, 
i  teaspoonful  of  brandy  being  added  to 
Qie  alkaline   solution,  and   each  liquid 
iriink  separately,  so  that  the  effervescence 
may  take  place  in  the  stomach,  wUl,  with 
bihe  cold  application  to  the  pit  of  the 
Itomach,  afford  permanent   relief,  par- 
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ticularly  if  quietude  and  the  horizontal 
position  are  observed  till  the  stomach  is 
able  to  receive  a  little  solid  food. 

SEA  TANG,  OB  SEA  WEACK.— A 
common  seaweed,  used  to  obtain  iodine, 
and  some  years  ago  employed  in  medi- 
cine, when  reduced  to  auies,  in  cases  of 
scrofula 

SEBACEOUS  GLANDS.— A  system 
of  minute  glands  situated  under  the  skin, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  secrete  an  oily 
fluid  to  lubricate  that  organ :  these  glands, 
though  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  arc 
most  abundant  about  the  face  and  neck. 
These  sebaceous  follicles,  as  they  are 
termed  by  anatomists,  are  so  named  from, 
the  word  tehum,  fat.  Li  young  people, 
and  particularly  among  those  who  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  state  of  their 
digestive  organs,  the  ducts  of  these  seba- 
ceous glanois  situated  on  the  face  fre- 
quently become  obstructed,  from  the  thidc 
nature  of  the  secretion  blocking  tip  their 
channels,  when  small  red  pimples  with 
hard  bases  and  black  points  lorm  over  the 
face,  giving  a  dissipated  and  unpleasant 
appearance  to  the  youthful  visage.  When 
one  of  these  pimples  is  pressMl,  a  little 
hardened  pus  is  forced  out,  which  being 
of  a  spiral  shape,  with  a  black  or  dis- 
coloured point,  has  been  popularly  ealled 
a  worm;  the  first  part  exuded,  having 
become  dark  from  exposure,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  head  of  the  animal.  As 
this  disfigurement  of  the  countenance 
proceeds  from  the  secretion  of  the  cuti- 
cular  follicles  becoming  too  thick  and 
waxy  to  be  exuded,  thereby  resulting  in 
a  crop  of  hard  red  pimples,  the  best,  the 
(][uickest,  and  the  most  effectual  remedy 
is  the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  and  friction 
with  a  rough  towel,  or  what  is  still  better, 
the  employment  of  the  Turkish  bath,  and 
shampooing  afterwards.    See  Skiit. 

SECALE  COENUTUM.  — Ergot  of 
rye,  secale;  the  diseased  spurs  or  grains  of 
rye.    See  Esgot  of  Eye. 

SECOND  INTENTION.  — A  term 
used  by  surgeons  to  express  that  form  of 
the  healing  process  b^  which  wounds  and 
breaches  of  continmty  are  closed  and 
healed  up  hj  granulation,  cicatrization, 
and  contraction,  this  term  being  the  op- 
posite of  union  by  the  first  intention — ^the 
growing  together  of  the  smooth  edges  of 
a  cut  woimd. 

Healing  by  the  second  intention  im- 
plies the  formation  of  healthy  pus,  and  a 
successive  series  of  granulations.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  deep 
ulcer  or  woun<^  called  professionally  a 
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Bume  organ,  sucn  as  me  lears,  sauya, 
ffastric  juice,  bile,  and  several  others. 
When  medical  men  talk  of  the  secretions, 
thej  generally  mean  the  contents  of  the 
bowels  and  bladder,  and  those  subordinate 
fluids  adjunct  to  the  operations  of  the 
stomach,  and  assistant  in  the  function  of 
digestion. 

SECUNDINES.— The  after-birth  and 
membranes  expelled  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  child. 

SEDATIVES.— A  class  of  medicines 
less  powerful  than  narcotics,  employed  to 
produce  abatement  of  pain,  ana  procure 
mental  and  bodily  tranquillity.  All  the 
narcotics,  in  mitigated  ooses,  act  as  seda- 
tives. Setting  these,  however,  out  of  the 
question,  the  purest  sedatives  are  hyoscya- 
mus,  lactucanum,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hops, 
poppy,  Batty's  solution,  and  hemlock 
(conium).    See  Nascotics. 

SEED-LAC. — ^A  resinous  substance, 
produced  by  a  species  of  ant,  infesting 
certain  kinds  of  trees  in  the  East  Indies, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Seed-lac  and  gum-lac  are  produced  by 
the  same  insects,  which  appear  to  prey  on 
the  sap  of  the  trees  they  inhabit,  and  uien 
void  the  articles  bearing  these  names, 
which  are  found  under  the  bark  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  Seed-lac  and  ^um- 
lac  are  only  used  in  the  arts,  in  varnishes, 
•dyeing,  pamting,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  sealing  wax. 

SEIDLITZ  POWDERS.— The  cooling 
and  grateful  drinks  prepared  with  these 
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jxux,  ana  orinK  wniie  euenrescu 

SEpLITZ  WATEE.---A 
medicinal  spring  in  Austria,  p' 
purgative  nature,  the  water  < 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  o 
of  ma^csia — ^Epsom  salts — ^in 
of  liqmd. 

SELENIUM,  AiTD  SEI 
ACID. — Chemical  products  of  1 
of  fahlum. 

SELLA  TURCICA.  —  Th( 
saddle.  The  name  given  by  i 
to  a  portion  of  the  sphenoid  bov 
resemblance  to  a  nigh-peake< 
saddle. 

SELTZER  WATER.— The 
saline  effervescent  Grerman  spa. 
an  alterative,  tonic,  and  mild 
may  be  partaken  of  by  the  in 
occasional  benefit,  particulail; 
small  proportion  of  sherry  is  a 
as  it  ^ways  should  be  when  1 
beverage  at  dinner. 

The  constituents  of  Seltzer 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  murial 
(or  chloride  of  sodium),  carboni 
and  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  i 

SEMEIOTIC.—An  old  met 
relating  to  the  signs  and  chf 
diseases. 

SEMEN.— The  spermatic  n 
the  male. 

SEMI.  — Half.  The  word 
used   by  anatomists  and  mec 

SLS—^ 

SEMI-CUPIUM.— Halfabi 
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to  xnanj  parts  of  the  body.  The  valyes 
itieh  gaud  the  puhnonaiy  ttrtery  are  so 
Buned.  Semi-lunar  cartilages  are  half- 
«oon-ahaped  cartilages  in  the  knee  joint. 
Ihe  Bend-lunar  ganglion  ia  a  large  and 
impoftant  knot  on  the  course  o£  the  great 
nmpathetio. 

8BHI-MEMBRAN0SUS.  —  A  long 
■aide  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  whose 
ietion  is  to  flex  the  limb  backwards. 

SEICOLINA,  OB  SEMOLA.— A  light 
and  wholesome  food  for  invalids,  formed 
ftom  wheaten  flour  into  small  grains. 
^  aha  mode  of  preparation,  all  the  gluten 
of  the  flour  is  preserved,  and  on^  the 
rineh  and  carbonaceous  matters  removed. 
Oil  very  useful  and,  as  a  food,  valuable 
stidfl^  when  prepared  in  Bussia,  is  called 
rilfaar  lemolina  or  manna-croup,  while 
ftifc  prepared  in  England  usually  goes 
nder  the  name  of  semola. 

BENEG  A.~The  name  of  a  plant,  used 
\f  the  native  Indians  of  America  as  a 
nuedr  against  the  venom  of  the  rattle 
Md  odber  snakes. 

8ENGBEEN  (SempervUmmtectorum). 
^4he  common  house-leek.  This  is  one 
^Ute  most  popular  of  our  native  plants 
flttpDg  the  peasantry,  and  one  which, 
Ann  our  experience,  we  can  recommend 
^eeially  as  an  extoiial  remedy  to  painful 
tnnges  and  contusions,  the -fresh  roots  or 
tims  being  scraped  and  applied,  with  all 
llflnr  moistBrs,  to  the  injury.  In  cases 
f  4w»*i*M>  of  sight,  the  juice  <3i  the  plant 
lopped  into  the  eye  is  said  to  effect  re- 
Uncable  benefit.  It  is,  however,  as  an 
ktemal  application  to  ill-conditioned 
ygm  and  ulcerB,  to  abrasions,  eruptions, 
lUh  as  shinffles,  and  ctmtused  wounds, 
Mt  we  legaiS  sengreen  as  a  most  viduable 
anedy. 

SBSFlf  A. — ^!Che  dried  leaves  of  several 
arieties  of  the  Ouaia  tentuii  the  two  most 
nportant  of  which,  however,  are  the 
Saat  T"'^^*"  and  the  Alexandrian  senna, 
)  named  tram  their  respective  places  of 
lowth  or  export. 

MsDXOAL  Pbopbbtibb  abd  Pbbpjl- 
;ATl0V8w — Senna  acts  on  the  s3r8tom  as  a 
fcrang  and  effective  cathartic,  and  though 
pt  to  gripe  in  its  operation,  and  somewhat 
catiing  in  its  nature,  is  a  very  useful  and, 
or  obSdren,  a  very  valuable  drug.  The 
griping  foid^icy  can  always  be  prevented 
ry  fbe  addition  of  a  few  carawav  or 
ogEimder  seeds  to  the  infusion,  while  its 
mellim  qualities  can  be  corrected  by  the 
iddition  of  Bochclle  salts,  which  at  the 
leme  time  adds  much  to  the  efficacy  of  its 
Mstion. 
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The  preparations  of  the  Pharmaco- 
pceia  are — a  powder  of  the  dried  leaves,  of 
which  the  adult  dose  is  ttorxi  1  to  2 
drachms ;  the  confection  of  senna  (lenitive 
electuary),  of  which  the  dose  for  ah  adult 
is  about  2  or  3  drachms ;  the  compound 
mixture,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  1  to  2 
ounces  for  an  adult,  and  from  1  to  2 
drachms  for  a  child  between  one  and  three 
years  of  age;  the  syrup,  the  dose  for  a 
full-grown  person  being  'from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  and  for  a  child  firom 
one  to  three  years  old  from  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  dessertspoonful.  The  tinc- 
ture is  the  next  preparation  of  conso* 
quence,  and  the  dose  of  that  is  nearly  the 
same  as  tho  syrup ;  and  li^y  the  infrisiouy 
the  form  in  which  semia  is  generally 
given.  This  is  made  by  iaf using  half  an 
ounce  of  senna  leaves  and  half  a  drachm 
of  bruised  eingcr  in  10  oimces  of  water. 
The  adult  dose  of  this  preparation  is  from 
2  to  4  ounces,  while  from  1  to  4  drachma 
is  the  proportion  for  a  child  up  to  its 
fourth  year.  Any  of  the  aromatic  seeds 
may  be  substituted  for  the  ginger;  or 
manna,  in  the  proportion  of  4  orachmato 
the  10  ounces,  may  be  added  to  increase 
its  strength. 

SENSES.— The  facjolties  by  which  man 
in  made  conscious  of  external  objects,  can 
minister  to  his  own  neoassities,  and  guard 


himself  from  dangerl.  These  watchmen 
or  sentinels  of  the  Ix)^,  whose  vigilanoe- 
ii  never  wholly  suspen<ied,  even  in  sleep, 
are  named  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
feeling,  or  touch.  As  alTthese  impressions 
or  faculties  are  produced  in  toe  same 
manner,  by  the  stimulus  of  contact,  tiusre 
is,,  in  reaUW,  but  onb  sbbsb,  and  that  is 
touch,  l^e  waves  of .  sound,  like  the 
vibrations  of  light,  and  the  floating  par- 
ticles of  aroma,  all  stimulate  the  nervous 
extremities  on  which  they  fSUl,  carrying 
to  the  brain  the  impression  received,  to  be 
there  translated  into  intelligence  and  har- 
mony, exactly  as  the  grosser  contact  of 
matter  with  our  fingers  is  interpreted 
into  hard  or  soft,  smooth  or  angular  sen- 
sation,  as  the  impression  is  agreeable  or 
harsh. 

SENSOSinSI.— The  oommon  centre 
or  seat  of  sensation ;  the  brain,  the  intel> 
ligence. 

SEPIA  OFFICINALIS^The  cutUc 
fish.  Os  tepUe,  the  bone  of  the  cuttle 
fish;  a  light,  friable  substance,  kept  in 
the  form  of  powder,  to  mix  with  tooth- 
powder,  for  which  it  appean  .well 
suited. 

SEPTIC— Any   substance  producing 
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daoompofitioii  or  patrefaction.    Aniiup- . 
Oct    are   ■abttance*   which  prevent   or 
correct  that  condition. 

SEPTUM. — A  division,  shelf,  or  parti- 
tion. The  diaphragm  ii  sometimes  called 
the  abdominal  septum,  as  the  centre  car- 
tilage of  the  nose,  which  divides  that 
organ  into  two  nostrils,  is  called  the  nasal 
septum. 

SEQUELlS. — The  consequences  of  a 
disease;  results  that  always  follow  as  a 
natural  sequence  of  some  diseases.  Thus 
the  deafness,  running  at  the  ears,  swelling 
of  the  g:lands  of  the  neck,  sore  eyes, 
mesenteric  disease,  and  dropsy,  which 
often  follow  measles  and  scarlet  fever, 
are  professionally  known  as  the  aequela, 
and  popularly  as  the  dregs  or  conse- 
quences of  these  diseases. 

SEQUE8TKUM.— A  name  given  by 
surgeons  to  the  piece  of  dead  bone  which, 
in  toe  disease  called  necrosis,  has  become 
separated  from  the  parent  stock,  and 
sometimes  remains  for  weeks  under  the 
muscles,  till  it  works  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face, or  the  surgeon  cuts  down  and  ex- 
tracts it* 

SERPENTAEIA  AEISTOLOCHIA. 
—The  Virginian  snake  root;  an  article 
once  supposed  to  possess  tonic,  diapho- 
retic, and  antispasmodic  properties,  but 
now  almost  exploded  fcom  practice,  though 
the  Pharmacopceia  still  retains  a  tincturo 
and  infusion  of  the  root. 

8EKPENTS,  BITE  OF.  See  Battle- 

SITAKB. 

SERPIGO. — An  eruptive  disease  of 
the  skin;   a  kind  of  tetter.    See  Skik, 

DiBBASBS  07. 

SEEOUS  APOPLEXY,  or  the  Apo- 
plexy of  Old  Age. — A  disease  accompa- 
nied by  symptoms  similar,  in  many 
respects,  to  those  of  san^ineous  apoplexy., 
but  caused  by  the  effusion  of  semm  into 
the  ventricles,  or  on  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  imme^te  cause  of  this  disease  is 
general  debility,  physical  relaxation,  and 
a  loss  of  tone  in  the  capillary  vessels; 
consequently,  serous  apoplexy  is  often  the 
termination  of  some  long  and  exhausting 
illness,  or  where  the  system  has  been  in- 
judiciously pulled  down  by  bleeding. 

The  TRSATMBUT  demands  blisters  or 
capping  to  the  neck  and  shoulders,  tonics 
«Da  Btimulanta,  and  such  other  remedies 
M  neeSal  symptoms  may  seem  to  demand. 

flEBOUS  MEMBB  A^'E.— One  of  the 

timet  of  the  body;  a  texture 

bk  Uiin,  transparent  laminie. 

fkm  fbnn  of  a  closed  sac,  and 

J^  a  thin,  glaiiy  fluid,  exuded  j 


from  a  set  of  vessels  ramified  over  its  in- 
ternal surface.  The  three  most  importsnt 
membranes  of  this  nature  are, — ^Ii^  ths 
arachnoid  membrane,  which  lines  dis 
convolutions  oi  the  brain ;  2nd,  iheplemn, 
investing  the  lungs  and  spreadmg  over 
the  thorax ;  and  3rd,  the  peritoustmt  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  viscera,  snd  tlie 
whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  AH  these 
membranes  are  particularly  Uable  to  in* 
flammation,  as  in  Menin^tis,  Plemitii, 
and  Peritonitis,  which  see. 

SEBBATUS.— Jagged,  <a  tooth-lika 
A  name  given  by  anatomists  to  a  set  olF 
four  serrated  muscles  of  the  i^  sad 
shoulder  blade,  whose  chief  function  ii  to 
elevate  and  depress  the  thorax;  ocm^ 
quently  they  are  muscles  of  respintaoBi 
These  muscles  are  divided  into  Ae 
serratus  magor  anticus,  serratus  mbm 
anticuSy  and  the  serratus  superior  fOtH^ 
cus,  and  serratus  inferior  posticus, 

SEEUM.^Whoy ;  the  watery  psrt  i 
the  blood,  which  separates  £rom  aiul  ^Kk 
around  the  clot,  or  crassamentum,  liM 
the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  body.  Itii 
this  saline,  pale  straw-coloured  fluid  tW 
in  cholera  is  poured  out  of  the  body,  ui 
by  robbing  tne  system  of  its  stRmgA 
makes  the  disease  so  dangerous.  Wha^ 
by  a  diseased  action,  serum  is  ponied  at 
in  the  brain,  it  produces  serous  apagksj; 
when  effused  into  the  chest,  kjfdrotiortai 
and  into  the  abdomen,  ascites,  or  dropi^i 

SESAMOID.— A  few  very  small  booi^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  bean,  attached  to  tki 
first  bone  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe. 

SESQUL— Oneandahfd^  Achemiefl 
term,  expressive  of  the  proportion  of  aeil 
or  oxygen  a  salt  contains,  as  the  Besq» 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sesqui-carbonate  ci  wk 
— that  is,  iron  with  one  atom  and  a  hiV 
of  oxygen,  or  soda  with  one  and  a  hijf 
q^uanu^  of  carbonic  acid  in  its  camgoif 
tion. 

SESQUI-fiOBA  AND  SESQUI- 
UNCIA  are  medical  terms  for  an  hotf 
and  a  half,  and  an  oimce  and  a  haK 

SETA.— The  name  of  a  small,  tbii 
worm,  infesting  the  human  body,  in  tf' 
pearance  like  twisted  horsehair. 

SETON.— The  only  difference  betmei 
an  issue  and  a  seton  is  that  the  ftcns 
is  a  milder  condition  of  the  same  laosfy 
The  object  for  which  a  seton  or  an  istf 
is  established  is  to  open  a  drain  ttam  tt0 
system,  and  by  the  discharge  so  kept  ip 
relieve  some  oppressed  organ,  cr  Ai 
system  generally. 

An  issue  may  he  made  in  several  vvfc 
The  most  sin^ple  nicthod  is  that  of  i^ 
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mg  m.  small  blister,  and,  after  it  has 
iiy  dreaaiiig  the  blistered  surface  twice 
ij  with  savine  ointment,  or  a  cerate 
ie  with  Spanish  flies ;  or  an  issue-pea 
f  be  insorted  under  the  cuticle,  and 
lined  in  its  position  by  adhesive  plas- 
tiU  the  irritation  causes  suppuration, 
ioh  is  to  be  encouraged  by  placing  two 
more  peas  in  the  sore  so  established, 
an  amount  of  disoharffe  is  obtained 
ioiani  for  the  object   had   in  yicw. 
Hcerer  practicable,  however,  a  seton 
did  be  used  in  preference  to  an  issue, 
hnaig  cleaner,  more  manageable,  and 
more  effectuaL    Setons  are  made  by 
■rting  the  end  of  a  skein  of  silk  or 
nin^  cotton  under  the  skin,  knotting 
b  ends,  and  moving  it  about  every  day; 
■n  elastic  India-rubber  tape,  which  is 
1  better,  may  be  inserted  in  the  same 
uner,  and  moved  about  every  day  as 
n  as  suppuration  has  commenced.    The 
ia  most  firequently  selected  for  setons 
I  ibe  back  of  the  neck,  the  elbow,  arm, 
if  and  loins.    The  mode  of  effecting  the 
on  is  to  pinch  up  the  loose  skin  between 
I  thomb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
h,  •  kmg;  flat,  knife-like  needle,  eddied 
•ton  needle,  threaded  with  a  skein  of 
c  or  cotton,  or  the  elastic  tape,  held  in 
I  right  hand,  transfix  the  fold  of  skin 
■ecured;    the  needle  is  then  to  be 
adbed,  the   two   ends    of  the   skein 
Bad,  to  prevent  its  dropping  or  being 
Ded  out,  a  poultice  put  on  over  the  part, 
1  the  whdle  covered  with  a  hanoker- 
iaf.    Every  morning  and  evening  the 
mg  or  tape  is  to   be   freely  moved 
oat,  all  the  matter  pressed  out,  the  part 
abed  with  warm  water,  and  a  dressing 
■mple  ointment  applied  over  the  seton, 
th  a  bandage  to  keep  the  dressing  in  its 
Ma.    For  sore  eyes,  deafaess,  pains  in 
•  head,  and  other  affections,  a  seton  in 
B  neck  is  often  attended  with  the  best 
mlto.    Diseases  of  the  elbow  or  hip- 
nft»  with  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  the 
bifl^  are  also  benefited  hythe  use  of  a 
km  over  the  disease.    When  a  seton 
a  been  employed  for  some  time,  care 
oat  be  taken  not  to  dry  it  up  too  hastily, 
aerious  consequences  mi^  arise  from  an 
BQoaiderate  suspension  of  the  long-con- 
nad  diaoharge. 

SSYUM. — Fat.  Sevum  ceti,  sper- 
aeeti;  8,  omle  or  S,  ovillum,  mutton 
lei;  and  8.  preparatum,  strained  or 
nrified  mutton  or  beef  suet. 
SBLiDDOCKd — A  species  of  ora^ne 
ought  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
id  80  named  from  a  naval  officer  who  first 
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transplanted  this  fruit  from  the  East  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  shaddock  possesses  all 
the  virtues  of  the  lemon  and  orange,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  citric  acid. 

SHAKING  PALSY.    See  Palsy. 

SHALOT. — ^A  mild  species  of  garlic, 
extensively  used  in  culinary  preparations 
by  the  French,  and  sometimes  employed 
medicinally  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic. 
See  Onion,  and  Gaslio. 

SHAMPOOING.— A  peculiar  kind  of 
manipulation  which  the  attendants  at  the 
Turkish  bath  perform  on  the  bathers,  by 
kneading  and  pressing  the  flesh,  to  relax 
and  afterwards  stren^hen  the  limbs  and 
joints.  A  process  always  of  benefit,  but 
m  chronic  affections  of  the  limbs  of  great 
advantage  to  tiie  patient.  See  Tuskish 
Sath. 

SHELL  FISH.— The  whole  tribe  of 
shell  fish,  except  oysters,  are  apt  to  pro* 
duoe  sickness,  headache,  and  all  the  cha* 
raoters  of  a  siurfeit ;  at  certain  seasons  this 
effect  is  more  frequent  than  at  others 
When  the  symptoms  are  severe,  an 
emetic  should  be  taken  at  once,  and  an 
aperient  afterwards. 

SHERBET.— A  cool  and  delicious  be- 
verage, a  kind  of  lemonade,  made  with 
the  juice  of  the  lime,  sweetened  slightly 
with  sugar,  and  flavoured.    See  Dbinks. 

SHEEBY.— One  of  the  most  useful  of 
all  our  wines  in  a  medical  sense,  and  from 
having  very  little  tartar  in  its  composi- 
tion, it  is  more  suited  to  the  pati^it  or 
valetudinarian  than  port,  which  often  acta 
on  the  bowels  either  to  relax  or  confine 
them. 

SHINGLES.— An  eruptive  disease  of 
the  skin,  which,  though  occasionally  at- 
tacking persons  advanced  in  Ufe,  is  most 
prevalent  with  the  young,  especially  under 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  will  usually  be 
found  in  the  spring  or  autumnal  seasons 
of  the  year.  Shingles  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  certain  amount  of  fever  or 
constitutional  disturbance,  however  slight, 
such  as  thirst,  headache,  nausea,  cold 
chills,  and  lassitude.  The  eruption  com- 
mences  with  irregular  clusters  of  vesicles, 
with  hard,  inflamed  bases ;  these  patches 
gradually  enlarge  in  their  incuvidual 
circumferences,  and  the  elevation  of  their 
several  vesicles,  the  fluid  they  contain 
becoming  clear  and  shiny.  In  a  few  days 
this  character  changes,  the  transparent 
lymph  becomes  opaque  or  milky,  and 
eventually  dries  up  into  a  scab.  Some- 
times the  several  islands  of  vesicles  unite 
and  form  a  long  belt  over  the  chest  and 
back,  or  down  uie  abdomen  and  leg;  at 
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others  they  form  a  cincture  round  the 
waiat,  like  a  broad,  irregular  belt,  from 
which  circumstance  the  disease  has  de- 
riyed  the  name  sometimes  given  it,  of 
oinffulum,  a  girdle.  The  eruption  is 
attended  with  a  burning,  pricking  heat, 
and  great  tenderness  over  the  parts 
affected :  the  disease  may  first  show  itself 
on  the  back  or  loins,  on  the  breast  or 
shotdders,  or  round  the  abdomen ;  some- 
times, again,  it  is  confined  to  the  arm  or 
wrist,  round  which  it  usually  completes  a 
circle.  Shingles  generally  take  threeor  four 
weeks  to  run  their  course,  the  scabs  peal- 
ing off  about  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth 
day,  leaving  the  skin  covered  with  red, 
circular  patches  extremely  tender.  There 
is  a  very  mischievous  but  popular  preju- 
dice with  regEurd  to  shingles,  a  belief  that 
il  the  zone  round  the  middle  of  the  body 
is  completed,  the  patient  will  die :  as  the 
dread  of  such  a  residt  mdjght  have  a  serious 
conseauenoe  on  a  sensitive  patient,  the 
absurdity  of  such  an  impression  should  be 
at  once  explained. 

The  TBEATMEVT  of  this  discaso  consists 
in  giving  mild  aperients,  with  effervescing 
drau|^hts,  a  chancre  of  diet,  without  a  re- 
duction of  quantity,  a  litUe  wine  in  the 
cases  of  persons  advanced  in  life,  and  to 
those  or  a  naturally  weak  constitution, 
with  a  sedative  draught  at  bedtime,  when 
the  heat  of  the  skin  and  the  pain  prevents 
the  patient  from  sleeping.  For  youths 
and  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  following  powdOTS,  given  every 
night,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  senna 
tea,  made  with  half  on  ounce  of  Bochelle 
salts  in  each  8  ounces,  every  morning, 
will  in  general  be  found  sufficient,  espe- 
ciidly  if  the  eruption  is  dressed  with 
scraped  sengreen,  uie  whole  bein^  covered 
with  a  linen  rag  thinly  spread  with  sugar 
of  lead  ointment.    Tbjlo  of— 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  36  grains. 

Grey  powder ....  18  grains. 

Jalap  powder     ...  36  grains. 

Cream  of  tartar  ...  86  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders:  one 
to  be  given  every  night  at  bedtime.  If 
the  patient  is  tmrsty,  saline  effervescin|p 
draughts,  composed  of  30  grains  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potass  in  hau  a  pint  of 
water,  neutralized  with  26  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid,  are  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 
Por  patients  of  an  age  between  seventeen 
and  twenty,  a  compound  rhubarb  or  com- 
pound colocynth  pill  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  with  a  Seiolitz  powder  made  with 
a  double  quantity  of  Ilochelle  salts  on  the 
following  day;  this,  with  a  daily  dressing 


of  the  part  with  the  juice  and  scnped 
pith  of  sengreen,  as  already  directed,  vill 
in  most  cases  comprise  all  the  treatmsot 
necessary.  The  popular  mode  of  esiploj- 
ing  sengreen  is  to  mix  the  serapuin  cf 
the  plant  with  milk  or  cream,  tpiead  ihe 
mixture  on  linen,  and  apply  it  to  the 
eruption :  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
either  the  milk  or  the  cream,  bat  if  the 
plant,  when  bndsed  or  scraped,  has  pfenty 
of  sap,  they  are  not  aotoally  needed 

SHIP  BISCUITS.  —  These,  when 
properly  made,  are  the  best  and  the  ntoit 
convement  food  on  a  long  voyage^  amd 
particularly  so  for  childrezi,  as,  after  soek- 
mg,  they  can  be  boiled  and  made  into  u 
excellent  food  fat  infimts  and  those  of 
tender  yean.  Ship  biseuiti  are  made 
with  the  best  whe^ten  flour,  salt)  sad 
water,  worked  into  a  stiff  dou^  vUeh 
must  then  be  kneaded  long  and  thoioiigUf, 
the  biscuits  perfectly  baked,  and  tiM 
carefully  pad^  if  possible,  in  tin-fisfld 
boxes,  all  damp  ana  moisture  being  o^ 
eluded,  so  that  they  may  be  ke^mri 
and  dry ;  for  if  they  become  sdR,  tiief 
very  soon  spoil,  and  are  rendered  mra 
for  food:  on  the  contrary,  if  k^  diy, 
th^  will  remain  jratod  for  years. 

SHIP,  CHOICSS  OF.  SeeEuaxin; 
Advice  to. 

SHIVEBING.— This  is  a  mild  fora 
of  what  medical  men  cidl  rigor ;  a  goienl 
trembling  of  the  body,  the  result  m  torn 
nervous  disturbance;  a  symptom  oitBnt, 
and,  in  psoas  abscess,  or  any  laree  ooIleetioB 
of  matter,  a  sign  of  the  formation  of  pas. 

SHOCKS  TO  THE  SYSTEM.— Bi« 
often  serious  oonseq  uences  of  sudden  firi^ 
of  blows,  falls,  and  various  acddenfS)  it- 

Suire  much  judgment  in  their  treatment 
!he  patient  should  be  laid  on  his  back 
in  bed  or  on  a  so&,  kept  perfectly  qniBb 
have  hot  bricks  or  vesseu  of  water  amm 
to  the  feet,  and,  according  to  the  vkbaee 
of  the  shock,  to  other  parts  of  the  hodj. 
A  mixture  of  brandy,  sal  volatik^  anl 
water  should  be  given  every  five  or  ttna. 
minutes  in  tablespoonfuls  for  a  few  tini^ 
or  till  some  evidence  of  reaction  sets  ifl. 

When  there  is  a  total  loss  of  eonsooH' 
ness,  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  fteautj 
as  if  it  was  a  case  of  eongestioiii  MB' 
pression,  or  concussion,  care  bemg  tikn 
that  no  liquid  is  put  into  the  mouth  till 
the  power  ofswallowing  is  restored.  Snil 
caremust  be  taken  that  too  mudi  stineiw 
is  not  given,  for  fear  of  the  after  eaa» 
quences  of  reaction  and  '«flf>min«*^- 

SHOULDEB,  THE.— There  are  ^a» 
bones  whieh  enter  into  the  fomatran  of 
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ibis  pflort  of  the  body— the  8oapula,  or 
Uade-bone ;  the  humerus,  or  bone  of  the 
arm;  and  the  elatnclef  or  eoUar-bone, — 
vfaioh,  with  ligaments,  miucles,  and 
flitMramente,  complete  the  entire  anatomy 
dT&d  part.  The  accidents  to  which  the 
bones  and  muscles  are  subject  are  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  the  bones,  and  contusion 
-of  the  soft  parts,  an  injury  to  which  the 
amscles  and  integuments  are  liable  from 
blows  and  falls  from  horses.  These 
aeeidents  will  be  found  under  the  name 
<A  each  class  of  injury.  See  Fbactusb  j 
Abx,  Bbokbw  ;  and  Diblocatioit. 


SHOULDEB. 

1.  Scapula.  2.  Clavicle,  Or  CoUar-bone. 
3.  Hnmems,  or  Ann-bone.  4.  Sternum,  or 
Breast-bone. 

8IAL0GK)6UES.-*A  class  of  medi- 
oine0  which  produce  an  increased  flow 
of  saliva.  Of  these  there  are  both  vege- 
teble  and  mineral.  The  former  embrace 
incMit  of  the  pimgent  plants,  particularly 
ilf  tobacco,  pelletory  root,  and  meze- 
.;  of  the  latter,  several  of  the  metals, 
taken  constitutionally,  espedally 
mercury.  .,The  first  are  called  masti- 
notaries,  because  the  effect  is  produced 
hj  merely  chewing  the  article. 

8IBBENS.  —  An  infectious  disease 
peeoliar  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  and 
■apposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  West 
T«<lia^w  disease  known  as  the  yaws,  or 

firambasia,  

SICK  HEADACHE.— This  species  of 
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headache,  commonly  known  as  bilious 
headache,  is  the  most  frequent  form  of 
all  cephalic  affections  to  be  met  with  in 

Eractice  of  physio,  and  the  most 
d  of  all  the  varieties  of  cerebral 
ea  to  which  the  invalid  or  the 
intemperate  feeder  is  liable.  Cephalalgia 
d^speptiea,  or  cephalalgia  sympathetica, 
as  this  form  of  the  disease  is  professionally 
called,  may  either  arise  from  indigestion, 
consequent  on  some  crudity  or  irritation 
of  the  stomach,  or  from  a  redundancy  of 
bile,  or  from  a  biliary  obstruction;  or, 
according  to  its  last  name,  it  may  proceed 
from  sympathy  with  some  other  part  or 
organ. 

The  BYiiFTOMS  of  sick  headache  usually 
commence  in  the  momiog  with  a  settled 
pain  over  the  left  eye  or  right  temple, 
and  sometimes  on  the  top  of  the  head  or 
centre  of  the  forehead.  In  other  cases, 
the  patient,  on  waking  in  the  morning, 
is  conscious  of  a  diffused  aching  weight 
over  the  whole  head,  which  by  degrees 
settles  into  a  dull,  heavy  pain,  either  in 
one  or  the  other  temple,  over  the  eyes, 
or  on  the  top  of  the  head.  When  the 
pain  is  severe,  nausea,  sickness,  and  some- 
times vomiting  follows;  while  in  all  cases 
there  is  more  or  less  of  dimness  of  sight, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  confusion  of 
ideas,  with  heat,  languor,  restiessness, 
and  those  febrile  symptoms  so  charac- 
teristic of  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  TSBATMBNT  is  often  very  simple, 
and  in  some  cases  the  attack  cures  itself, 
or  the  symptoms  yield  to  the  simplest 
remedies :  thus,  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  a 
mouthful  of  biscuit,  or  a  few  drops  of  sal 
volatile  in  a  wineglassful  of  cold  water, 
peppermint,  or  camphor  water,  will  often 
afiR)rd  immediate  relief, — ^the  weight  and 
pain  in  the  head,  noise  in  the  ears,  heat 
of  ejres,  and  dimness  of  sight,  all  frequently 
passing  off  like  a  mist,  and  leavmg  the 
patient  quite  free  from  pain  or  oppression, 
in  some  mstances  the  nausea,  when  severe, 
excites  diarrhcea,  when  the  first  action  of 
the  bowels  is  almost  certain  to  produce 
a  cessation  of  all  the  distressing  symptoms. 
When  the  patient  is  voung  and  robust, 
a  6-grain  blue  pill,  rollowed  in  a  few 
hours  by  a  black  dniught,  or  6  drachms 
of  Epsom  salts  and  2  drachms  of  magnesia, 
dissolved  and  mixed  in  half  a  tumblerPul 
of  water,  will,  in  most  instances,  afford 
effectual  relief.  To  the  person  periodically 
affected  with  sick  headaiBhe,  a  teaspoonful 
of  Gregory's  powder  inpeppermint  water, 
with  W  drops  of  spirits  of  sal  volatile^ 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
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taken  from  the  room,  and  no  utensil 
brought  back  until  well  cleaned  and  dried. 
The  temperature  of  the  sick-room  is  always 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and 
that  the  degree  of  proper  warmth  may 
always  be  understood  and  maintained,  a 
thermometer  should  invariably  form  a  part 
of  the  appurtenances  of  the  sick-room, 
the  instnmient  bein^  placed  against  the 
wall  in  such  a  position  that  the  nurse's 
^ye  may  frequently  notice  its  silent  ad- 
monitions. Though  60^  Fahrenheit  is 
regarded  as  the  stvidard  decree  of  tem- 
perature, it  is  often  desirable  to  reduce 
that  amount  to  69°  or  68^,  or  indeed  even 
lower  in  some  cases  of  hsBmorrhage.  To 
effect  this,  a  strong  current  must  be 
established,  either  by  partially  opening 
the  door  or  window,  or  by  lightmg  a  smaU 
fire  for  a  few  minutes  in  me  grate,  and, 
lastly,  by  the  mea&a  of  evai>oration  to  be 
presendy  described.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  above  60°,  the 
strong  currents  of  air  are  to  be  susp^ided 
for  a  time,  the  door  and  window  securely 
closed,  and  a  fire  lighted  in  the  grate,  and 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer  carefully 
attend^  to  till  the  desired  temperature 
has  been  reached,  care  being  then  taken 
to  prevent  the  heat  increasing  or  fluctua- 
ting. 

VBiiTii.i.TiOK. — A   free   and   perfect 
•ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 

Sroperties  of. the  sick-room,  as  on  it 
epends  so  much  of  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  much  of  his  hopes  of  a 
final  recovery.  To  convey  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  importance  of  good  ventilation  to 
the  welfare  of  the  invalid,  it  will  be  sufB- 
dent  if  in  this  place  we  mention  that  a 
healthy  man,  enclosed  in  a  room,  requires 
XOUB  ciTBic  PEET  of  fresh  air  each  minute 
for  the  due  performance  of  all  his  fimo- 
tions,  and  that  ho  vitiates,  or  renders 
poisonous,  about  ▲  huhdbed  xsi) 
THIRTY  cuBio  IFCHB8  every  miimte,  by 
expiration  f^m  the  lunjg^  and  skin.  If 
this  fact  is  borne  in  mmd,  the  absolute 
importance  of  an  abundance  of  pure  air  to 
the  patient  will  becoi];»e  still  more  evi- 
dent, especially  as,  in  some  diseases,  an 
increased  amount  of  oxygen  becomes  a 
vital  necessity.  Independent  of  supplying 
an  abundance  of  pure  air  to  the  patien^ 
ventilation  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
not  only  in  purifying  the  room,  but  in 
carrying  from  the  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds the  sick  person  those  minute  par- 
ticles of  morbific  matter  whidi  are  always 
given  off  from  an  ulihealthy  body,  and, 
especially  in  certain  contagious  diseases, 


load  the  air  with  their  poiBonousptrtieles, 
and  which,  if  imbibed  into  the  longB  of  a 
healthy  person,  may  there  germinate  into 
another  poisonous  disease^  besides  being 
re-absorbed  by  the  invalid  himself,  thus 
keeping  alive  a  malady  which,  by  exhth* 
tion  and  free  ventilation,  might  have  bem 
weakened  and  greatly  benefited.  The 
two  great  sources  of  ventilation  are  the 
window  and  the  chimney ;  the  one  canjr* 
ing  off  the  upper  stratum  of  impure  air, 
and  the  other  those  heavier  gases  and 
impure  atmosphere  which  specific  gravity 
keeps  floating  over  the  surface  of  the  floor. 
As  the  door  m  both  instances  is  the  diiee- 
tion  from  which  the  current  of  fresh  air 
comes,  care  ahoold  be  taken  that  nonai 
inside  or  outside  impedes  the  free  aoeea  of 
air,  and  should  the  door  fit  tightly  above 
to  the  lintel,  a  plane  should  be  passed  akng 
the  top,  to  alhiw  of  the  entrance  of  a  streaB 
of  air  from  the  passa^^  beyond.  The  top 
sash  of  the  window  is  the  only  part  w 
should  be  opened,  and  that  but  for  the 
space  of  a  few  inches,  merely  suffioent  to 
cause  a  strong  draught,  and  this  only  finm 
time  to  time,  as  oeeashm  may  require. 

Should  the  window  not  open  firom  above, 
a  piecie  of  the  top  of  each  eomer  pane 
should  be  broken  out,  and  a  slq)  of  paste- 
board  nailed  to  the  tnine  above,  to  hang 
down  like  a  valve  over  the  broken  elaa^ 
and  which  can  be  pushed  up  or  let  acnm, 
according  as  ventilation  is  required.  Ibe 
effluvium  which  sometimes  pervades  a  lodc 
chamber,  and  which  is  quite  as  huttfiil 
to  the  patient  as  it  is  offensive  to  the 
healthy  person  who  imbibes  it,  eaomot 
be  overcome  by  mere  ventilation,  as  Uie 
draught  necessary  to  do  so  in  artesonable 
time  might  be  of  serious  conaeqnenoe  to 
the  patient;  nor  must  any  attempt  be 
made  to  overpower  one  smell  by  the 
establishment  of  another,  such  as  by  the 
burning  of  brovhi  paper,  feathers,  sprigi 
of  lavender,  pastilles,  or  aromatie  ^^inW'* 
— articles  which  are  all,  eoEceptpaitiUei, 
excellent  in  their  place  to  refresh  the 
atmosphere  of  a  sick  chamber  af  propff 
times,  but  become  most  objectmutUe 
when  offensive  odours  are  present.  In 
all  such  oases,  disinfectants  alone  shosld 
be  used,  and  as  chloride  of  lime  ii  so 
extremely  cheap,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  not  employine^  it  on  all  occasicHis.  A 
teaspoonfiu  of  the  chloride,  dinolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  water,  and  used  in  the  fd- 
lowing  manner^  vnll  soon  correct  all  un- 
pleasant smells.  Having  dissolved  the 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  basin,  a  napkin  is  to 
be  dipped  in  the  solutioni  roughly  squeesed 
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•at,  and  then  suspended  on  a  line  between 
tiie  door  and  window,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bolafcion  poured  into  a  couple  of  saucers, 
and  placm  on  the  ground  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  ventilator 
being  opened  for  a  few  minutes  will  leave 
the  air  of  the  chamber  perfectly  pure. 
Idncn  rags,  or  a  towel  wetteid  in  chloride  of 
sine  or  tin,  or  the  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
waved  about  the  room  for  some  time,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  and  equally  as 
well.      See  Vehtilation,   and   Disin- 

VBOTANTS. 

Attbhdaitce  on  the  Patient. — It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  mi- 
nister to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  that  every 
attention  given,  every  service  rendered, 
d^ould  be  performed  with  the  least  pos- 
aible  noise  and  demonstration, — the  step 
ahonld  be  light  and  noiseless,  the  voice 
4ow  and  kind,  and  the  service,  whatever 
ft  may  be,  rendered  with  gentleness,  care, 
md  despatch,  but  in  no  hurry  or  officious 
haste.  Kattlin^  of  windows,  slamming 
of  doors,  creakmg  shoes,  sudden  noises, 
exclamations  or  fidgeting,  monotonous 
sounds — as  the  ticking  of  a  watch  or  clock, 
the  rustling  of  dresses,  or  the  leaves  of  a 
book — are  all  to  be  guarded  against  as 
things  of  serious  import  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  nervous  system ;  on  the  same 
account,  a  restless  or  over-officious  nurse 
—one  who  moves  much  or  unnecessarily 
about  the  room — is  likely  to  be  more  in- 
jurious than  useful.  Care  must  be  also 
taken  not  to  admit  more  than  two  visitors 
at  one  time  to  the  bedside,  and  any  loud- 
speaking  or  boisterous-mannered  friend 
must  be  strictly  prohibited.  In  visiting  a 
lick  fiiend,  the  person  admitted  should  ask 
as  few  questions  as  possible,  avoid  the 
mention  of  any  distressing  intelligence, 
eschew  all  medical  themes,  and  conHne  his 
conversation  to  any  light  and  agreeable 
intelligence ;  being  always  careful  not  to 
weary  the  patient  by  more  than  a  few  mi- 
nates  at  a  tmie  of  his  company.  In  all  cases 
of  a  healthy  person  visiting  a  sick  one,  it  is 
^  the  utmost  consequence  that  he  should 
place  himself,  whether  standing  or  sitting, 
m  such  a  position  that  the  air  from  the 
door  or  window  may  come  from  behind  the 
9Uitor  to  the  patient,  and  not  from  the 
patient  to  the  fnend ;  he  should  also  avoid 
leaning  over  the  bed,  or  inhaling  the 
breath  of  the  invalid,  or  indeed  of  coming 
m  too  close  contact  with  the  clothes  or 
penon  of  the  patient.  The  personal  clean- 
nness  of  the  patient  is  a  matter  of  very 
creat  importance:  the  face,  neck,  and 
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arms  should  be  well  washed,  and  the  skin 
afterwards  rubbed  thoroughly  dry  with  a 
fresh  towel  every  morning ;  and  as  great 
refreshment  is  experienced  by  washing  the 
face  and  hands  occasionally  during  the 
day,  such  means  of  affording  relief  and 
comfort  should  never  be  forgotten;  the 
clothes  worn  during  the  night  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  body 
in  the  day,  but  as  soon  as  the  morning 
washing  is  over,  clean  clothes  should  be 
put  on,  care  having  first  been  taken  to  air 
thoroughly  all  linen  before  it  is  used, 
that  which  is  taken  off  being  well  aired 
befc^e  being  put  away  for  the  use  of  the 
night.  The  miportance  of  attending  to 
the  thorough  airmg  of  every  article  before 
being  put  on  the  patient's  body  will  be 
understood  when  we  state,  that  so  great 
and  continuous  is  the  evappration  always 
taking  place  from  the  water,  the  surface 
of  tfie  walls,  and  the  bodies  of  the  patient 
and  nurse,  that  a  nightshirt  kept  in  the 
sick  chamber  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  weighed  before  and  after  drying, 
was  found  to  have  lost  four  ounces, 
or  a  quarter  of  a  potmd  in  weight,  by 
the  driving  off  of  that  amount  o1^  water, 
absorbed  by  the  nightshirt  in  one  day  and 
night.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  what  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  watery  vapour  is  taken 
up  m  a  few  hours  by  the  different  items 
of  our  daily  wear,  the  amount  retained  by 
linen  and  cotton  being,  of  course,  very 
much  less  than  that  tiu:en  up  by  woollen 
and  more  porous  garments,  where  the 
whole  of  the  patient's  body  cannot  be 
washed  every  day,  the  lower  extremities, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rest  of  the 
trunk,  should  be  freely  rubbed  with  dry 
towels. 

Duties  op  the  Nubse. — Of  the  moral 
and  physical  qualities  of  the  nurse  we  have 
already  spoken,  under  the  head  of  Nurse, 
which  see ;  it  only  now  remains  for  us  to 
point  out  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
that  individual  when  in  charge  of  the  sick- 
room, and  entrusted  with  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  patient  during  the  absence  of 
the  medical  man.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nurse  should  regard  herself,  and  be  so 
considered  by  the  relatives  and  friends,  as 
the  doctor's  locum  tenensy  and  invested 
with  absolute  control  over  the  patient  and 
sick-room  during  his  absence.  It  is  to 
the  nurse,  or  that  member  of  the  family 
who  officiates  as  such,  that  the  physician 
conveys  his  instructions;  to  him  she  makes 
all  her  reports,  and  to  her  general  discre- 
tion he  commits  the  weU-being  of  his 
patient   duHn'g   that   long    portion   of 
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every  day  in  which  he  is  necessitated  to 
absent  himself  from  the  bedside  of  the 
invalid.  To  the  nurse's  judgment  is  left 
the  duty  of  preventing  too  many  visitors 
j&om  seeing  the  patient  at  one  time,  or  in 
one  day,  and  of  taking  care  that  he  is  in 
no  way  tampered  with,  and  nothiog  in 
the  way  of  food,  fruit,  or  drink  given  to 
him,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  if  opposed 
to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  doctor. 
A  few  spoonfuls  of  what  may  be  deemed 
a  grateful  and  harmless  substance,  to 
those  who  plead  for  ite  being  given,  may, 
if  it  ^ould  not  prove  actually  hurtful, 
counteract  the  effective  operation  of  some 
medicine  on  which  the  physician  has 
relied  for  beneficial  resulte.  These,  then, 
are  two  important  duties  devolving  on  the 
nurse,  and  which  she  should  never  allow 
herself  to  be  overruled  in  executing.  The 
dress  of  the  nurse,  besides  being,  hke  her 
person,  always  scrupulously  clean,  should 
be  of  some  unobtrusive  colour,  and  of  a 
material  that  will  make  no  rustling  noise 
when  she  goes  about  her  duties.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  room,  with  that  of  the 
glasses,  cups,  and  every  utensil  or  article 
used,  cannot  be  insisted  on  too  forciblv ; 
she  should  range  all  the  bottles  on  the 
reserve  teble,  as  we  have  directed,  with 
the  label  of  each  turned  outwards,  and 
make  a  practice  of  never  giving  any 
medicine  without  first  looking  at  the 
direction.  She  should  have  a  small  slate 
always  at  hand,  on  which  to  make  notes 
of  any  special  instruction  given  by  the 
doctor,  or  of  facte  that  may  mive  occurred 
in  his  absence.  She  must  remove  to  another 
room  all  that  passes  from  the  patient, 
which,  unless  kept  for  after  inspection, 
should  be  directly  emptied;  have  the  ves- 
sels washed  out,  rinsed  with  chloride  oflime, 
and  dried  before  rctumin?them  to  the  room. 
If  the  secretions  are  to  be  kept,  she  must 
be  careful  that  nothing  is  tlu'own  in,  or 
mixed  with  them,  as  their  entire  character 
may  be  altered  by  emptying  medicine,  tea, 
or  other  articles  on  either. 

The  personal  deanlines  sof  the  patient  is 
one  of  the  nurse's  first  duties^  for,  besides 
the  daily  washing  of  the  face,  neck,  and 
arms,  it  sometimes  affords  him  great  com- 
fort to  have  the  same  oi>eration  repeat- 
ed in  the  evening,  and  if  the  skm  is 
washed  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and 
then  properly  dried,  there  is  no  fear  of  his 
taking  cold.  If  the  patient  can  bear  the 
&tigue,  clean  linen  night  and  morning 
80hM>uld  be  put  on,  each  dumge  being  first 
properly  aired.  When  he  is  able  to  lie  on 
the  sofa  for  a  few  hours,  or  sit  up  in  tiie 


easy  chair,  the  nurse  should  carry  away  all 
the  bedclothes,  and  expose  them  m  another 
apartment  to  a  free  ventQation.  When  the 
patient — ^unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  »- 
moval  to  the  sofa — ^has  to  sit  up  in  bed, 
the  nurse  must  contrive  some  support  fw 
his  back ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  (^ild'k 
chair  placed  at  the  hfisaa  of^tiie  bed,  and 
protected  by  one  or  two  pillows,  wiQ 
afford  a  comfortable  rest  for  the  btd[, 
when,  if  the  lately  invented  bed-taUe^ 
which,  attached  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  extending  ite  leaf  over  the  tS^f/SuAt 
can  be  procured,  he  may  sit  fw  hours, 
and  take  his  meals  with  tolerable  comfort 
When  the  patient  has  to  be  moved,  and 
the  nurse  is  unable  to  carry  faUn  bodSj 
fh>m  the  bed  to  the  sofa,  she  and  aaotiMr 
should  make  a  chair  of  their  arma^  and, 
lifting  him  at  the  same  time,  remove  thdr 
burden  with  as  little  jar  or  fatigue  as  pot* 
sible.  When,  from  exhaustion,  wis  method 
is  impossible,  the  patient  must  be  taken 
up  bodily  by  four  persons  in  the  ^eet  on 
wnich  he  lies,  and  m  that  manner  trans- 
ported from  one  bed  to  another.    Thete  is 
one  most  imperative  duty  of  the  sarae  ia 
cases  of  long  sickness,  whiHre  the  invalid 
is  compelled-  to  remain  lone  in  one  poa- 
tion,  and  that  is  a  daily  and  aorarate  in- 
spection of  the  skin  oi  the  back,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  detect  the  first  approftoh  cf  in- 
jury from  pressure,  and  so  guard  agaioffi 
the  serious  consequences  of  bed-aores^  tUa 
she  must  effect  by  dusting  the  part  tiiat 
looks  an^pry  with  violet  powder,  aadi^tff 
placing  air  cushions  under  thebody,relieive 
the  place  affected  from  further  presnoe. 
The  nurse  should  also  know,  that  to  in- 
flammatory diseases,  if  the  first  dose  of 
medicine  produces  sickness,  she  iMfif  Mi 
therefore  withhold  the  secooid;  that  if  a 
sudden  emetic  is  wanted,  a  teaspoodtalcf 
salt  or  a  tablespooniful  of  mnstaM,  va  ^^ 
a  pint  of  warm  water,  will  produce  vonit- 
ing;  that  to  increase  the  action  (tf  taUne 
aperients,  draughts  of  water  are  ncooesaiy; 
while    to   promote   perspiration,  ."Wm 
drinks,  extra  bedclothes,  and  hot  water  toi 
the  feet  are  required.    Of  all  the  quail- 
tiM  of  a  good,  nurse,  however,  that  of 
beingwilUng  to  follow.implidtly  the  duefr> 
tionsof  the  medical  man  is  unquestienab^ 
the  best,  and  she  who  will  ecmscieiitioii^ 
do  this,  may  be  safely  trusted  in  all  elseb 
SICKNESS,    GBEEN.     See  Chm*. 

SOSI8 

SIDE,  PAIN  W  THE.— The  .fai 
so  often  experienced  in  the  aide;  niajr  hs 
indicative  of  internal  inflamiliatioB,  (^ 
congestion  of  one  or  more  mgapSi  oc.i^ 
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may  be  t)ie  xeavlt  of  rhenmajtiam..  The 
Uretf  vpleen,  and  kidneys  are  the  organs 
flnbeziilly  affected  when  the  pain  is  low 
Sown,  and  the  .lunga  and  pleura  when 
OT«r  the  ribs^  When,  the  pain  is  on  the 
right  flank,  the  liver  is  the  organ  affected, 
and  when  in  theleftf  the  spleen.  In  all 
suoh  cases  the  pain  is  c^mptomatic,  and 
can  only  be  relieyed  by  the  means  pre- 
aeribed .  for  the.  disease  that  causes  it. 
Wheal  ihe.pain  in  the. side  is  sudden  and 
sharp,  arresting  the  breath  and  preventing 
for  a^  time  all  motion,  the.  hot  bath  wiU 
always  afford  relief;  or  if  that  is  not  to  be 
prcNinrtdjhoit  fomentations,  with  a  draught 
eoompsed  of  half  a  drachm  of  sal  volatile, 
90  arc^  .of  laudanum,  and  10  drops  of 
aUier,  in  a  wineglass  of  camphor  water, 
'wiUingenOTal  suMue  the  spasm  or  stitch, 
as  .the  pain  is.  sometimes  popularly  called. 
When  tiie  cause  of  the  pam  is  rheuma- 
tism, an  embrocation,  or  mustard  and 
floor  poultice,  will  afford  relief. 

JSIDEBATIO.— A  disease  supposed  to 
be  induced  br  the  influence  of  the  stars. 
Sijtmelas  of  the  head  and  face. 

StGHUfG. — This  is  a  succession  of 
inspirations,  and  deep,  unconscious  ez- 
plzationfl^  often  the  result  of  mental 
anzie^.  According  to  a  popular  belief 
not  yet  wholly  exploded,  a  person  is  sup- 
posed to  lose  a  drop  of  blood  with  every 
«sh«  Shakspere  alludes  to  this  fallaoy 
wBein  he  makes  one  of  his  characters  tau: 
about  "  blood-drinking  sighs."  That  the 
hahit  of  giving  way  to  this  state  of  melan- 
eliolT  is  liurtful,  by  imperfectly  inflating 
the  lungs,  is  imdoubted;  but  as  ree;ards 
the  loss  of  blood  at  every  sigh,  the  idea  is 
j^mposterous. 

Sight,  see  visiov. 

SIGMOID. — A  name  given  by  anato- 
mic to  the  valves  which  guard  the  pul- 
iDonary  artery,  named  from  their  resem- 
blaoce  to  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  a  part  of  the  large  in- 
tssfine — ^the  colon, — where  it  forms  a  sort 
of  double  curve  in  tiie  pelvis,  called  the 
sumaidjlextire  of  the  colon. 

SIGNS  OF  DISEASE.— This  is  a  term 
sometimes  erroneously  used,  as  if  it  were 
synonymous  with  symptoms.  A  sign  is 
sdme  characteristic  peculiar  to  a  certain 
disease ;  thus  cough,  expectoration,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  hectic  fever,  &c.,  are 
symptoms  of  consumption,  but  not  pecu- 
liar to  it.  Cavernous  respiration,  and 
pectoriloquy,  however,  are  siffns  of  con- 
sumption, &c.  Physical  signs  are  such 
characters  as  are  evident  to  the  senses,  as 
the  beat)  swelling,  and  redness  in  inflam- 
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mation,  pectoriloquy  in  phthisis,  and  coa- 
gulable  urine  in  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
See  Symptoms. 

SILICA. — Elint,  or  fine  particles  of 
flint.    From  this  word  we  derive  ^Ueiaus 

$XLE,  OILED.—Silk  so  prepared  as 
to  be  rendered  impervious  to  water  or 
grease,  and  employed  to  lay  over  dressings 
of  wounds,  to  keep  the  clothes  from  being 
stained  W  exudation. 

SILVER  {Aryentum), —The  ooij  pre- 
paration of  this  metal  used  in  medicine  is 
the  ^Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Lunar  Caustic, 
which  see. 

SILVEE,  quick:.  See  QuiCK- 
sjLYBB,  and  Mbscujsiy. 

SIMAEUBKA  AMABA  COBTEX. 
— A.  bitter  bark,  obtained  in  the  West 
Indies  from  the  mountain  damson  tree, 
and  at  one  time  much  used  as.  a  tonic 
bitter  in  infusions,  but  now  almost  ex- 
ploded. Its  properties  are  almost  the 
same  as  calumba  or  quassia. 

SIMPLES.— The  name  applied  to  all 
medicinal  herbs  and  plants. 

SINAPIS.->-Mustard;  of  which  there 
are  two  jdnds, — the  Sina^pit  ^igra,  oi 
black  mustard,  used  for  culmary  purposes 
when  ground,  and  for  poulticeB  and 
emetics ;  and  the  Sinapis  Alhcki  or  white 
mustard,  used  whole,  as  9n  emmena- 
gogue. 

SINAPISM. — ^A. medicine  j|aL|de  with 
mustard.    A  mustard  plaster  or  poultice. 

SINCIPUT.— The  fore  part  of  the 
head — the  forehead — distinguished  from 
the  occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

SINEW.— G^ie  tendinous  portion  of  a 
muscle. 

SINGING  OB  RINGING  IN  THE 
EABS. — ^A  symptom  of  certain  affections 
and  diseases  of  the  head  and  brain,  usually 
indicative  of  congestion,  or  an  e;ccess  of 
blood,  as  in  apoplexy.  It  may  also  pro- 
ceed from  some  mechanical  obstruction — 
as  the  presence  of  wax  in  the  ears,  at  the 
enlar^ment  of  the  glands  of  the  neck 
pressmg  on  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and 
thereby  causing  a  local  conation.  For 
the  former,  bleeding  or  blisters  are  the 
only  means  of  cure ;  for  the  latter,  fomen- 
tatiolis,  embrocations,  and  syringing. 
Singing  in  the  ears  sometimes  arises  from 
some  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  when  the  treatment  recommended 
in  Indigestion  and  Stomachic  Aflections 
is  to  be  adopted. 

SINGULTUS.— A  convulsive  motion 
or  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  and  com- 
monly known  as  Hiccough  which  see. 
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of' this  seetiim'are  varidla,  Vaccina,  twri- 
eeUat  eeihgfnut,  enpero$a,  meniagrcty  im^ 
j^tigo  or  numing  tetter,  tinea,  porriffo, 
«nd  aene  or  stone  pox.  They  are  all 
idiAiacterized  by  ciroumscribed  elevatioiui 
car  pustules  on  the  skin,  containing  pus  or 
A  fluid  not  seroua,  and  whioh  drying,  ter- 
minates in  scabs  or  crusts,  which  faU  off. 
The' treatment  consists  of  a  low  diet,  an 
emetie,  and  aaline  purgatives,  with  the 
warm  bath. 

4.  Yebiculji,  OB  YBSIOnLAB  DlB- 
EASBB. — The  chief  affections  under  this 
head  fM^  miliary  eruptions,  herpes,  zona, 
psora  as  itch,  and  eczema.  The  leading 
cduuraoters  are  small,  transparent  resicles, 
fitted  with  a  serous  fluid,  in  time  becoming 
OTaque,  and  sometimes  filled  with  pus. 
These  break,  and  are  attended  with  itching 
and  swelling,  a  number  of  vesicles  run- 
ning together  and  forming  an  irregular- 
shaped  blister,  filled  with  an  acrid  lymph, 
inflaming  aU  the  parts  on  which  it  runs. 
The  ire^ment  begms  with  the  warm  bath, 
aperient  saline  medicine,  an  entire  change 
of  food,  alteratives,  witib  tonics  and  we 
mineral  acids,  and  fumigations. 

6.  Fababxtical  Dibeaseb. — Of  this 
order  there  are  several  varieties,  though 
<mly.  twoof  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
quire a  special  notice, — one  the  result  of 
vegetableyicn^  the  other  of  insect  life, — 
these  are  the  tinea  tondens,  and  scabies. 
The  first  we  have  already  treated  of  under 
Bingworm,  a  disease  now  proved  to  be 
cau^  by  a  minute  fungus  parasite  at- 
taching itself  to  the  stem  of  each  hair  as 
it  issues  through  the  cuticle.  This  disease, 
we  have  shown,  is  easily  treated  by  local 
applicataons  and  the  internal  employment 
of  sulphate  of  potass  in  1  drachm  doses  in 
water,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
other  diseasei  called  scabies,  or 

The  Itch,  is  now  known  to  proceed 
from  the  presence  of  a  small  insect  in  the 
first  instance  engendered  by  dirt.  In  all 
its  outward^  signs,  scabies  exactly  resem- 
bles the  vesicmar  ord^  of  cutaneous  dis- 
ease one  of  the  affections  imder  that 
arrangement  being  Imown  as  psora,  or 
itch,  differing  however  from  the  true 
scabies  ia  not  being  propagated  by  a  para- 
site. 

Itch  arises  from  the  presence  of  a  little 
insect  called^  the  a4Mrus,  or  the  sarcoptes 
hominis,  which  burrows  in  the  skin,  and 
there  deposits  its  eggs.  The  parts  chiefly 
selected  by  this  parasite  are  between  the 
fingers,  at  the  wrists,  bends  of  the  elbow, 
between  the  shoulders,  the  thighs,  ankle 
And  toe%  and  the  roots  of  the  hair,  or 


where  the  skin  is  thin  Or  lax,  while  in 
very  severe  cases  it  infests  the  whok 
body.  The  itching,  always  severe  on  i^> 
proaching  the  fire  or  getting  warm  in  bed, 
often  be<»mes  intolerable ;  thiB  irritation 
inducing  pemilhis,  which  soon  pass  into 
vesicles,  ana  finally  into  pustules,  which 
eventuldly  break  under  the  patienfi 
scratching,  and  the  poisonous  lymjdi, 
loaded  with  animalculse,  being  effiued, 
still  further  propagates  the  enqttion, 
the  fkee  being  the  only  part  of  the  body 
free  from  this  inaect's  atteek.  The  treat' 
ment  of  itch  was,  before  the  natore  of  the 
disease  was  understood,  extremely  com' 
plex  and  tedious.  All  tiiat  is  now  neees* 
sary  is  to  exclude  the  air  ftoixL  the  ioaect 
by  rubbing  in  plenty  of  firm  grease^  sndi 
as  spermaceti  ointment,  so  as  to  block  up 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  exclude  air  from 
the  acari,  when  in  a  few  hours  the  duetse 
will  be  cured  by  the  suffocation  of  the 
hateful  little  «iemy.  Sulphur  ointment 
is  the  article  generalfy  employed  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  belief  that  the  sulphur 
exercises  a  corrective  influence  on  tiie 
skin;  but  strictly  speakin|r,  it  is  not 
necessary.  Whichever  article  is  used, 
it  should  be  so  well  rubbed  over  the 
parts  as  to  smear  the  skin  effectoaUj 
with  the  grease ;  the  body  should bethen 
enveloped  in  a  sheet,  the  hands  and  feet 
covered  with  gloves  and  socks,  and  ti» 
patient  put  to  bed;  in  the  morning  a 
warm  bath  and  plenty  of  yellow  soap  are 
to  be  employed  to  remove  the  grease,  and 
the  same  pW  repeated  night  and  monh 
ing  ibr  one  or  two  extra  oceasioiu,  to 
make  sure  of  a  successful  result;  a  lul- 

Ehur  bath  the  following  day,  and  a  final 
ot  bath,  should  be  employed  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure ;  at  the  same  tune 
there  should  be  a  complete  change  of  diet 
If  a  rapid  cure  is  desired,  and  the  patioit 
can  command  the  means,  he  shcnud  take 
a  hot  bath,  and  while  in  the  water  be 
vigorously  scrubbed  with  yellow  soapasd 
fine  white  sand,  so  as  to  break  sil  tiie 
pustules  and  force  out  the  parasites;  be 
IS  then  to  be  quickly  dried,  and  the  body 
anoint^  with  sulphur  ointment,  wnupped 
in  a  sheet,  as  already  described,  andf  pot 
to  bed ;  the  warm  bath  in  the  mominft 
and  a  sulphur  bath  some  hours  later,  irui 
effect  a  radical  cure ;  he  must  be  carefnli 
however,  to  wear  no  garment  formerly 
used  till  purified  by  washing.  Those  wlu> 
object  to  the  smell  of  sulphur  may  spcwge 
the  body  with  a  lotion  of  the  lomdeof 
potassium,  made  with  rose  or  dder-flower 
water. 
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In  all  diseases  of  the  skin,  the  tepid, 
the  warm,  or  the  hot  hath  will  he  found 
one  of  the  most  valuahle  of  remedies.  In 
those  cases  where  there  is  much  nausea, 
an  emetic  should  he  ^ven  as  earl^  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  all  obstmate  eruptions,  fre- 
quent doses  of  sulphate  of  potass,  in  the 
proportion  of  1  drachm  to  4  ounces  of 
wat^,  should  be  taken  eyerj  four,  six,  or 
eight  hours,  while  as  a  tonic'  and  correc- 
tive, the  compound  decoction  of  sarsa- 
pariUa,  with  the  mineral  acids^  must  he 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  remedy  to  a 
permanent  •cure.  For  those  diseases  not 
specified  in  this  arrangement,  see  the 
subject  under  its  proper  name.  All  the 
disi^ues  belonging  to  the  head  of  Para- 
sitical are  e&ntagious,  because  their  germs, 
whether  fungi  or  insects,  can  be  removed 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  contami- 
xiate  all  on  whom  thej  alight. 

SKULL. — By  this  term  is  understood 
the  bony  yault  containing  the  brain;  a 
dome-shaped  case,  composed  of  eight 
bones, — six  proper  to  the  skull,  and  two 
common  to  the  nead  and  face.  The  bones 
forming  the  skull  proper  are  the  frontal 
and  occipital  bones^  the  parietal  or  two 
wall  bones,  and  the  two  side  or  temporal 
bon^ — ^in  all  six.  The  two  bones  belongin&p 
to  the  head  and  face  are  the  sphenoid  and 
ethmoid  bones,  which  serve  the  purpose 
of  keji^HBtones,  to  fix  the  arch  below,  and 
close  in  the  cavity.  The  manner  in  which 
these  bones  are  united  together  to  give 
strength  to  the  skull,  and  prevent  the 
extension  of  an  injury,  will  be  shown 
imder  the  article  Suture,  which  see. 
'  BLEEP  is  that  state  of  repose  or  mental 
oblivion  so  necessary  to  the  recruiting  of 
the  fatigued  body,  and  is  partly  owing 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system, 
partly  to  the  absence  of  all  impression 
on  the  nerves  of  sense,  and  also  in  part 
to  the  languid  circulation  of  the  blood 
tfaroag[h  the  brain,  the  pulse  always 
beoommg  slower  as  night  approaches, 
and  whenever  the  body  assumes  the 
horizonlal  position.  The  process  of 
digestion,  when  the  food  is  light,  favours 
slMp,  ihoufi^h  sleep  itself  prolongs  diges- 
tion. In  deep  aU  the  involuntary  func- 
tions, as  those  of  respiration,  circulation, 
and  digestion,  go  on  as  usual,  only,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  in  a  more  tranquil 
state,  while  all  the  voluntary  powers  are 
suspended.  A  certain  amount  of  sleep  is 
necessary  to  all  animal  life,  to  recruit 
exhausted  nature,  and  give  the  wearied 
fandions  time  to  recdver  their  elasticity 
and   strength.      The   amount   of  sleep 


necessary  to  man  depends  greatly  on  the 
constitution  of  the  person,  or  on  circum- 
stances. GThe  young  and  the  old  and  the 
infirm  require  more  sleep  than  the  strong 
and  full-grown;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
seven  hours  may  be  regaraed  as  tiie 
maxixxium  period  required  for  healthy 
repose.  All  medicines  meant  to  act  on 
the  constitution  by  slow  absorption  should 
he  given  at  bedtime,  that  they  may  be 
taken  into  the  system  during  the  hours 
of  sleeg;  at  the  same  time,  medioilies 
meant  to  act  on  the  skin  send  kidneys 
operate  more  effectively  whto  given  the 
If^t  thing  at  night,  as  auring  the  hours  of 
rest  or  sleep  the  body  is  more  favourable 
to  the  action  of  diaphoretics  and  diuretics 
than  tit  other  periods. 

SLING. -—In  cases  of  fracture  a 
sling  for  the  broken  limb  is  often  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  and  slings  are  now 
made  of  aU  sises  and  for  all  parts  of  the 
body,  from  a  swinging  oot  for  a  broken 
leg,  to  an  entire  bed,  which,  like  a  flat 
hammock,  keeps  the  whole  body  in  a 
slate  of  suspension.  For  street  accidents 
of  a  serious  nature  a  sling  may  be  extem- 
porized by  tying  the  four  comers  of  a 
sail-cloth,  blanket,  or  sheet  to  two  poles, 
on  which  the  sufferer  may  be  placet^  and 
then,  swung  on  four  men  s  shoulders,  the 
person  may  bo  carried  home  or  to  a 
nospital  without  causing  him  much 
suffering,  and  without  the  flsiur  of  his 
rolling  off. 

SLOUGH.  — The  dead  tissue  of  an 
ulcer,  or  a  mortified  portion  of  the  in- 
tegument which  is  separated  from  and 
thrown  off  the  healthy  part  after  some 
severe  inflammation.  In  cases  of  slough- 
ing, or  the  separation  of  the  living  from 
the  dead  parts,  it  is  often  the  duty  of  the 
surgeon  to  assist  nature  in  its  operation 
not  only  to  get  rid  of  a  useless  source 
of  annoyance,  but  to  correct  the  foul 
odour  that  always  attends  sloughing.  To 
destroy  the  foetid  smell,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  as  a  lotion,  is  often 
necessary;  and  to  detach  the  dead  from 
the  living  parts,  a  stimulatinglotion  or 
a  warm  poultice  is  requiste.  When  the 
sloughing  is  in  the  mouth,  hot  poultiees 
to  the  tlmiat,  and  warm  gargles  or  inha- 
lation of  steam  are  required  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  dead  parts. 

SMALL-FOX,or  YaJuola.— This  dan- 
gerous and  much-dreaded  fisease,  at  one  - 
time  more  feared  and  often  more  fktal 
than  cholera,  is  still,  in  defiance  (Mf  all  tiie 
precautions  of  pariiament^  the  tkili  of 
science,  and  improved  vantdation,  at  timA« 
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-  as  virulent  as  ever,  though,  fortunately, 
its  progress  can  now  be  circumscribed, 
and  its  potency  in  time  arrested. 

Small-pox  belongs  to  that  group  of 
diseases  classed  as  specific  blood  diseases, 
is  one  of  the  exanthemata,  and  highly 
infectious.  One  peculiarity  of  this  disease 
lies  in  the  fact  that  several  days,  and,  in 
some  cases,  weeks  elapse  after  exposure 
to  the  infection  before  the  disease  indicates 
its  presence  by  the  first  symptoms, — that 
time,  however,  always  varying  from  seven 
to  fourteen  days;  this  interval  is 'called 
the  period  of  '*  incubation,"  and  in  severe 
cases  is  usually  shorter — ^between  five  and 
seven  days.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
small-pox— the  1>ibtikct  or  bekigk,  and 
the  cokpluekt;  the  former  the  mildest 
form  of  the  disease,  where  the  eruption 
comes  out  and  matures  in  distinct  and 
separate  vesicles,  and  the  other  the  most 
severe  variety  of  the  disease,  where  the 
rash  comes  out  thick,  and,  as  the  case 
advances,  runs  together  in  one  mass  of 
suppurating  mischief. 

In  the  usual  form  of  the  disease  the 
SYMPTOMS  conmience  about  the  trvelfth 
day  with  rigors  or  shiverings,  attended 
with  great  pain  in  the  back,  head,  and 
loins,  with  nausea  and  extreme  pain  in 
the  stomach  if  pressed,  the  sickness  being 
soon  followed  by  vomiting.  The  skin 
becomes  hot  and  dry ;  the  pulse  is  quick 
and  full ;  th^  is  often  drowsiness  about 
this  period^and  sometimes  coma,  and  even 
convulsions,  if  the  patient  is  young.  About 
fimr  days  fix>m  the  first  symptoms,  though 
sometimes  on  the  third,  a  rash  of  small, 
hard,  red  pimples  breaks  out  on  the  face 
and  neck,  and  bv  degrees  extends  to  the 
arms,  bod^,  and  legs.  A  peculiarity  of 
this  eruption,  when  first  visible,  is,  that 
tliough  evident  to  the  touch,  pressure 
expunges  it,  but  only  for  a  few  moments. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  papulcB 
— the  pimples — to  the  fifth  day  they  gradu- 
idly  enlarge,  and  become  distinct,  round, 
and  flat,  with  a  slight  depression  on  the 
top  of  each.  The  pimples,  or  papuks,  have 
now  become  bladders  or  vesicles,  filled 
with  a  transparent  colourless  fluid,  and 
what  is  called  the  first  stage  of  the  disease 
is  over,  which  is  generally  by  the  end  of 
the  sixth  day  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  eruption. 

The  disease  may  now  be  said  to  alter 

its  character ;  the  poison  has  been  thrown 

out  of  the  system,  and  an  inflammation 

of  the  skin  commences.    From  the  sixth 

to  the  eighth  day  the  maturating  pTOcees, 

aa  it  is  called,  ia  taking  place ;  m  olVifiT 


words,  the  transparent  colourless  fluid  in 
the  vessels  is  undergoing  another  change, 
and  by  the  inflammatory  action  existmg 
being  converted  into  matter  or  pus,  each 
vesicle  becoming  in  reality  a  smaU  abscess. 
In  the  two  or  three  days  in  which  this 
ripening  process  is  taking  place  each  poe 
is  losing  its  original  colour  and  becoming 
opaque  and  brown,  and  the  flat  top  assomes 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  brown  scab,*  the 
poc  then  bursts,  and  a  Kttle  matter  exudes, 
which  hardens,  scabs,  and  falls  off;  and 
as  the  whole  eventually  desq^uamatos,  the 
skin  is  left  covered  with  bright  patches. 
The  maturating  process  is  always  attended 
with  a  swelling,  more  or  less  severe,  of 
the  whole  body,  particularly  of  the  face 
and  head,  the  eyes  being  often  closed,  and 
the  whole  head,  in  severe  cases,  enor- 
mously enlarged,  in  which  case  there  is 
generally  delirium,  with  oppression  at  the 
chest  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Soch 
are  the  general  features  of  the  distinct 
or  benign  form  of  the  disease. 

The  confluent  variety  is  marked  by  the 
symptoms  commencing  sooner  after  mfec- 
tion;  the  eruptive  stage  being  more  intense, 
the  rash  thicker,  more  numerous,  and  uni- 
versal, the  secondary  stage  or  seoondaiy 
fever — the  period  of  maturation— more 
violent,  the  swelling  more  extensive,  often 
obliterating  every  recognizable  feature  of 
the  countenance ;  and  sometimes  the  lungs 
and  the  pleura  are  involved  in  the  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  skin,  while,  to  add 
to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  the  fever  often 
assumes  a  typhoid  character. 

There  are  two  symptoms  in  small-pox 
which  will  generally  serve  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  disease — the  excessive  heat 
of  the  skin,  especially  in  the  first  and 
second  stages,  and  the  vomiting,  one  of 
the  first  and  often  one  of  the  last  symp* 
toms. 

The  unfavourable  symptoms  are  a 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  a 
subsidence  or  the  swelling  of  the  fece, 
suppression  of  the  saliva,  great  prostra- 
tion, and  sudden  pallor  of  the  skin.  The 
crisis  of  the  secondary  fever  is  accompanied 
with  diarrhoea  or  a  sediment  in  the  water. 

Small-pox  is  most  dangerous  to  adults 
and  pregnant  women,  often  proving  fatal 
to  the  latter. 

Salivation  not  imfrequently  attends 
small-pox,  and  there  is  always  a  veiy 
considerable  amount  of  saliva,  with  a 
brown,  dry,  and  furred  toneue :  this  fact 
as  regards  the  tongue  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  lest  it  should  be  mistaken  for  a 
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The  TKBATMBHT  of  sxnall-pox  is  di£ferent 
in  each  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  first, 
or  the  stage  prior  to  the  eruption,  means 
must  be  taken  to  moderate  the  fever 
without  prostrating  the  strength;  and 
though  in  some  plethoric  habits  bleeding 
is  sometimes  requisite,  as  a  general  rule 
it  is  a  practice  fraught  with  danger,  saline 
purgatives  forming,  with  cooling  mixtures, 
the  best  remedies.  On  account  of  the 
great  heat  of  the  skin,  some  physicians 
object  to  diaphoretics  in  this  disease; 
the  objection,  however,  is  often  a  mere 
prejudice.  As  soon  as  the  eruption  is 
fainy  out,  and  while  the  vesicles  are 
forming,  the  patienfs  head  must  he 
shaved;  this  is  indi^nsablc,  and  even 
more  necessary  with  females  than  males. 
In  the  second  stage,  or  while  the  matura- 
tion is  taking  place,  the  saline  and  febrile 
treatment  is  to  be  continued,  especially 
while  the  pulse  is  quick  and  full ;  should 
the  pulse  change,  however,  and  become 
small,  quick,  and  feeble,  with  cold  ex- 
tremities and  a  purple  appearance  of  the 
eruption,  a  typhoid  character  is  indicated, 
and  the  system  is  then  to  be  supported 
by  wine  and  other  stimulants.  When 
the  eyelids  are  very  much  swollen  or 
inflamed,  a  blister  behind  the  ears  is 
often  of  great  service;  and  when  the 
throat  is  greatly  affected,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  a  blister  there  is  also  of  decided 
benefit;  while  to  reUeve  the  head,  the 
lungs,  or  some  other  organ,  a  hot  foot- 
bath, mustard  plasters,  and  blisters  to  the 
legs  or  spine  are  frequently  of  importance 
during  tnis  stage  of  the  disease.  When 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  the  pleura 
supervenes,  calomel  and  opium  are  to  be 
given  for  a  few  times,  and  the  calomel 
afterwards  carried  off  by  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  as  being  less  exhausting  than  saline 

Surgatives.  In  the  third  stae^e,  should 
ebility  set  in,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
quinine  and  tonics  generally,  and  when 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  shows 
itself  it  must  not  be  treated  as  an  inflam- 
matory disease,  but  met  at  once  with 
nouriuiment,  stimulants,  and  change  of 
air.  The  treatment  shoidd  commence  by 
giving  an  emetic  of  16  erains  of  ipe- 
cacufmha  for  an  adult,  to  be  followed  in 
two  or  three  hours  by  the  annexed  saline 
aperient.     Take  of — 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  .    1  ounce. 

Sulphate  of  soda      .     .    1  ounce. 

Tartar  emetic      .    .    .    Ingrain. 

Mint  water    ....  12  ounces. 
Mix:    a  wine^Iassful  to  be  given  every 
four  hours  till  it  acts  freely.    During  the 


whole  illness  the  patient  must  be  kept  in 
a  large,  cool,  well-ventilated  room,  with 
as  few  articles  of  furniture  as  possible, 
upon  a  very  low,  unexciting  diet,  with 
plenty  of  cobl  drinks,  with  which  he  is 
repeatedly  to  quench  his  thirst ;  the  bed 
at  the  same  time  niust  be  deprived  of  all 
the  blankets,  and  onlv  sufficient  clothing 
left  to  cover  the  body  and  prevent  the 
patient  from  taking  cold.  If  excessive 
action  on  the  bowels  takes  place,  it  must 
be  nndually  checked  by  aromatic  con- 
fection and  chalk  mixture,  or  by  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  kino  in  a  little 
water.  For  the  secondary  fever  during 
the  maturating  process  the  following 
mixture  is  to  be  given,  and  once  a  day 
a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  the  saline 
pur^tive  mixture.    Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...    1  scruple. 

Camphor  water  ...    6^  ounces. 

Antimonial  wine     .    .    3  drachms. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .    2  ounces. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  .  3  drachms. 
Mix,  and  make  an  8-ounce  mixture:  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  be  given  every  four 
hours,  or  one  tablespoonful  every  two 
hours.  When  the  swelling  of  the  head 
is  very  considerable,  much  relief  and 
great  comfort  is  experienced  by  occa- 
sionally sponging  the  face  and  eyelids 
with  cold  water,  or  tepid  water,  or  water 
and  vinegar.  To  check  the  vomiting, 
which  proves  so  distressin||[  a  svmptom 
in  this  disease,  effervescing  powders  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
irrespective  of  all  other  medicines:  for 
this  purpose,  20  grains  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  potass,  or  the  same  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  4  oi^nces  of  water,  and 
15  grains  of  tartaric  or  20  grains  of  eitric 
acid,  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  may  either  be  mixed  and  drunk 
while  effervescing,  or  the  mixtures  may 
be  taken  separately,  and  the  effervescence 
left  to  take  place  m  the  stomach.  When 
necessary,  6  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
added  to  the  saline  portion  of  the  drau|;ht 
on  each  occasion.  If  there  is  any  indica- 
tion o{  pleuritisj  or  serious  affection  of 
the  organs  of  the  chest  or  throat,  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  stage,  one  of  the 
following  powders  should  be  ^'ven  every 
three  hours  for  four  or  five  times,  to  be 
then  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oU. 

Take  of— 

Calomel 6  grains. 

Powdered  kino  ...  12  grains. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    3  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 

During  the  \a«t  «,tBi^  ol^<6  ^^awwfc^'Oofc 
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treatment  must  depend  greatly  on  the 
symptoms  and  condition  of  the  patient 
at  toe  time.  The  main  object  of  the 
medical  man  now  is  to  carry  his  patient 
safely  over  the  critical  period  of  de- 
squamation, and  restore  tne  body  to  its 
former  energy.  For  this  purpose,  the 
diet,  composed  of  beef-tea,  puddings, 
and  farinaceous  foods,  must  be  graduafiy 
increased  in  its  strengthening  properties, 
with  stimulants,  if  necessary,  quinine, 
.tonics,  changre  of  air,  and  exercise.  The 
room  of  the  mvalid  should  be  frequently 
.purified  with  chloride  of  lime,  or  by 
.qqinkling  the  floor  with  vinegar  and 
water.  See  Sick-boom.  AlK>ut  the 
•  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  first  intimuccd 
into  this  countir  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion, a  prophylactic  remedy  which  she 
had  seen  Arabs  or  some  of  the  mountain 
tnibes  of  Syria  adopting  with  good  effect 
on  all  patients  simermg  from  this,  at 
that  time  an  Asiatic  scourge.  About 
.seventy  years  later,  in  1796,  l>r.  Jenner, 
.  after  devoting  the  beet  part  of  his  life  to 
ibe  testing  of  his  new  principle,  made 
known  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  his 
discovery  of  VACCiNATiozr,  by  which  the 
.lymph  from  a  corresponoUng  disease  in 
a. cow  was  introduce  into  a  healthy 
person,  instead  of,  as  in  inoculation, 
using  the  virus  from  a  diseased  body  for 
the.  same  purpose — that  of  producing  a 
ndldsr  form  of  the  malady  in  a  const itu- 
ticqi  not  previously  toeakened  by  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  See  Xnoculatiov, 
YjicoiVATiozr,  and  Cow  Pox.  One  of 
the-  most  dresided  consequences  of  small- 
pQjz4u^  always  been  the  serious  disfigure- 
me9t  that  in,  all  severe  cases  foUows  this 
disease,  particularly  as  it  affects  the 
countenance,  every  poc  being  succeeded 
by  a  corresponding  pit  or  cavity  under 
the  skin,  and  when,  as  in  confluent  small- 
pox, many  pocs  have  run  together,  leaving 
deep  seams  and  unsightly  scars.  The 
caufe  of  this  disfigurement  is  the  suppura- 
.tion  that,  takes  place  in  the  process  of 
maturati<vi,  the  inflammation  affecting 
the  adipose  tissue  below  the  cuticle,  and 
causing  each  little  portion  beneath  the 
vesicles  to  suppurate,  and  thereby  pro- 
.  ducing  a  waste  in  the  tissue.  Many 
methjMls  have  been  adopted  by  medical 
men  to  arrest  this  process,  and  to  save 
the  face  from  the  ravages  of  the  disease : 
for  this  purj[>ose  masks  have  been  made, 
and  the  face  covered  with  a  solution  of 
itapercha,  or  coUodion,  but  not  always 
fene&L    Others,  agun,  have  p^uic* 
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tured  every  pustule  as  soon  as :  the  first 
transparent  lymph  was  formed,  and, 
allowing  the  fluid  to  escape^  have  thereby 
arrested  the  inflammation ;  this .  piocefli, 
however,  is  very  tedious,  and  thoe  is  a 
risk  of  exciting  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
and  increasing  the  heat  and  inflammation 
of  the  face.  Tb^  best  and  most  efiectnal 
mode  of  treating  the  pocs,  and  preventiiif 
pittingf  is,  as  every  vesicle  becxunes  fofi 
of  transparent  fluid,  to  toach  the  top  of 
each  with  a  camel-hair  pendl  wetted  ia 
a  weak  solution  of  lunar  caustic;  this, 
acting  as  a  counter-irritant,  causes  the 
parti^  absorption  of  the  lymph,  and 
arrests  the  mflammation;  the  veside 
becomes  black,  and  when  the  desquama- 
tion takes  place,  leaves .  the  face  smooth, 
and  only  for  a  time  discoloured  by  the 
red  marks  of  the  bases  of  the  pocs. 

Lotion  to  prevent  the  Pittimg  qf  Small- 
pox,— Take  of— 

Lunar  caustic     ..    ...    2  grains. 

Cold  boiled  water    .     .     1  ounce. 

Dissolve :  to  be  applied  with  a  brush. 

Add  fruits,  lemonade,  barley  water,  or 
balm  tea  are  the  U6\ia\  fruits  and  beverages 
prescribed  in  this  disease,  and  should  be 
freely  administered  to  the  patient,  whose 
person  must  at  the  same  time  be  k^t 
perfectly  clean,  and  his  room  alwi^  ooo], 
pure,  and  well-ventilated. 

SM;ELL.— One  of  the  five  senses;  tiie 
appreciation  of  the  effect  produced  on.  the 
extremities  of  the  ol&ctory  nerve  by  the 
particles  of  odour  falling  on  them.  See 
Touch. 

SMOKING.— This  vice— foar,  carried  to 
the  extent  it  now  is,  it  is  truly  one— in 
which  even  boys  indulge  with  the  freedom 
and  abandonment  of  men,  is  an  edl  thtf 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated,  tost  it 
must  be  evident  to  the  dullest  compre* 
hension  that  the  constant  absorption, 
however  minute  the  quantity,  of  the  huasfi 
of  a  deadly  drug,  cannot  be  daily  persisted 
in  without  injurjr  to  the  system.  A  pipe 
of  tobacco^  or  a  dgar,  once  or  twice  a  oaj, 
if  it  causes  no  salivation,  qi  the  smoker 
abstains  from  expectoration,  xnav  possibly 
be  indulged  in  with  impunity;  but  where 
the  salivary  glands  are  greatly  excited, 
and  the  person  accustoms  himsielf  to  ex- 
pectorate while  smoking,  the  practice 
must  be  regarded  as  extremely  objec(i<m- 
able  and  dangerous.  The  system,  in  the 
first  place,  is  aeprived  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  natural  solvent  of  the  food;  diges- 
tion is  greatly  impaired  in  consequence; 
less  chyle  extracted  from  the  alimenttaken, 
\  aM>i3c[&\AQQdim^verishedbyreceivingleis 
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than  its  due  proportion  of  healthy  nutri- 
ment. Hollow  cheeks,  an  emaciated  body, 
impaired  digestion,  a  languid  appetite,  and 
a  listless  state  of  mind,  are  the  certain  oon- 
sequenoes  resulting  firom  an  oyer  indul- 
gence in  the  practice  of  smoking,  accom- 
panied with  excessive  expectoration. 
Smokers  should  in  all  cases  avoid  using 
short  or  dirty  pii>es,  as  the  rank  oil  given 
off  from  the  burning  tobacco,  by  irritating 
cracks  or  sores  on  the  lips,  Very  often 
induces  a  scirrhus  or  cancer  of  the  lower 
lip;  besides  this  danger,  such  a  custon 
taints  the  breath  most  offensively.  See 
Tobacco 

SNEEZma  is  a  convulsive  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  caused 
\jj  some  irritation  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  olfactory  nerve,  by  which  a 
branch  of 'the  fifth  pair,  also  stimulated 
by  the  same  caus^  induces  that  spas- 
modic action  known  as  sneezing,  whereby 
the  nerves  are  relieved  of  the  cause  of 
irritation,  the  particles  of  snuff  or  dust 
being  violently  thrown  off,  or  washed 
away  by  the  discharge  of  mucus  that 
always  succeeds.  Sneezing  is  also  a  symp- 
tom of  cold  in  the  head,  a^  shows  either 
a  congestion  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  nose,  or  a  dry,  irritaUe  state  of  the 
part. 

SNOW  BLINDNESS.— A  peculiar 
affeetion  of  the  optic  nerve,  resultmg  in  a 
more  or  less  complete  blindness,  caused 
by  the  glare  of  light  from  snow  in  Siberia, 
weenland,  and  other  northern  countrioEi. 
To  guard  against  this  injury  to  the  vision, 
the  Laps  and  Esquimaux  use  a  kind  of 
wooden  shield  for  the  eyes,  with  at  bin  slit 
in  the  centre  of  each  shield.  These  snow- 
eyes,  as  they  are  called,  are  worn  like 
ordinary  spectacles,  and  besides  protecting 
the  sight,  enable  the  person  to  see  objects 
at  a  great  distance. 

SNUFF  is  sometimes  a  very  useful 
^ent  in  some  nervous  affections  of  the 
head,  and  as  a  stimulant  in  cases  of  chronic 
thickening  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane ; 
in  both  cases  snuff  effects  its  benefit  by 
producing  a  discharge  firom  the  vessds  of 
the  nose  and  head,  and  by  that  action 
relieves  them  of  their  excess  of  blood. 
■  Snuffs  bek)ng  to  the  class  of  erriiines, 
of  which  tobacco  dried  and  powdered  is 
the  most  universal.  Many  herbs,  dried 
and  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  are 
used,  under  the  name  of  cephahc  Bnu£E^  for 
nervous  headaches,  sore  e^es,  and  other 
affections.  WJtien  taken  m  excess,  snuff 
is  apt  to  derange  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
interrupt  digestion,  and  produce  nervous 


relaxation  anddebility;  this  is  particularly, 
the  case  with  the  ounp  snuffs.  Heavy 
scented  snuffs,  such  as  the  *'  Prince's  mix- 
ture," should  be  avoided,  as  all  such  are 
likly  to  produce  headache.  The  purest  of 
all  tobacco-snuffs  is  the  high  dried  article 
known  as  *'  Lxmdy-foot"  or  Lcish. 

SOAP. — This  ntmiliar  household  neces- 
saiy,  and  sanitary  agent,  is  made  with  oil 
or  grease  and  socuu  -  The  purest  of  all  the 
soaps  is  the  Castile,  or  Spanish  soap,  of  a 
mottled  brown  and  white  colour,  prepared 
with  olive  oil  and  barilla  or  soda :  this  is 
the  article  so  frequently  used  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  pills ;  partly  so  employed  to 
facilitate  theur  solution  in  the  stomach, 
and  partly  to  act  on  the  kidneys  as  a- 
diuretic,  soap  being  thought  to  operate  in 
that  manner  on  the  system. 

The  best  white  soap  is  either  made  with 
tallow  and  soda,  or  oil  and  grease  with 
alkali.  The  yellow  soap  is  made  of  the 
same  materials,  with  rosin.  Soft  soap, 
used  for  cleansing  purposes,  is  the  com- 
monest of  the  soaps  manufactured,  and 
usually  made  with  train  or  fish  oil  and 
potass.  There  is  yet  another  soap,  ussd 
on  shipboard  to  neutralize  the  hardness  <^ 
salt  water,  and  called  marine  sm^,  a 
certain  amotmt  of  which  is  supplied  to,  pr 
should  form  part  of  the  stores  of  all  emi- 
grants. Besides  being  frequmtly  pre- 
scribed  in  the  making  up  of  pills,  soap  is 
employed  in  making  the  simple  and  com- 
pound liniments  of  soap— op<kUi]doc,—ihe 
soap  plaster  used  for  bed-sores,  and  it  also 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  com- 
pound sulphur  oiatment. 

SOAP  LINIMENT,  sometimes  called 
(xnnpound  tincture  of  soap,  and  generally 
known  as  **  opodeldoc/'  is  an  extremely 
useful  embrocation  in  cases  of  mains, 
rheumatism,  or  other  afEtetions;  and  when 
combined  with  laudanum,  makes  an  ad- 
mirable external  application,  especially 
where  there  is  much  pain  present.  . ' 

SODA.-— One  of  the  fixed  alkalies,, 
obtained  from  sea-water  and  all  marine 
plants,  and  those  growing  near  to  the  sea- 
shore. Soda  is  also  fouiB  native  in  eealuB 
in  the  sand,  or  ito  a  crust  on  the  siufsoe 
iof  the  earth :  in  the  latter  condition  it  is 
usually  in  the  state  of  an  impure  carbo- 
nate, called  natron,  or  kelp.  The  Span*, 
.iards  call  the  ashes  obtained  from  burning 
the  marine  plants  barilla. 

Medical  Pbofbbtibb -ajti)    < 
psspasatiovs. 

;    Soda  acts  on  the  system  as  ax^  anii-add,: 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  eit&ust  «S5s&ft 
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in  combination  with  other  articles,  is  em- 
ployed with  great  benefit  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  in 
eout,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  heartburn, 
flatulence,  &c. 

Like  potass,  soda  unites  with  most  of 
the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  forming 
compounds  of  a  highly  useful  and  medi- 
cinal character;  the  most  common  and 
beneficial  of  all  these  preparations,  how- 
eyer,  are  the 

Cabboitateb,  or  compounds  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  soda.  Of  these  there  are 
three  yarieties :  —  1st.  Sub-carbonate ; 
2nd.  Carbonate ;  and  Srd.  Bicarbonate. 

Ist.  The  8ub-carbonatef  generally 
known  tmder  the  names  of  the  impure 
carbonate,  natron,  barilla,  or  kelp,  and 
used  only  in  the  arts,  particularly  to  make 
d|fu»  and  soap.  2nd.  The  carbonate. 
This  preparation  is  seldom  used  medici- 
nally except  when  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  dnven  off  by  heat,  when  it  is 
employed,  with  columbo  and  rhubarb,  as 
the  dried  carbcmate,  in  cases  of  indiges- 
tion as  a  stomachic  tonic.  Dissolved  in 
water,  and  treated  with  quicklime,  the  car- 
bonate is  employed  in  pharmacy  to  make 
the  caustic  solution  of  soda,  known  as  the 
Uqtior  soda,  which  is  employed  as  an  anti- 
litnio  for  stone  or  gravel,  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  20  drops  in  water  or  milk. 
Srd.  Bicarbonate  of  soda.  This  is  the 
article  universally  known  as  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  ii|6d  in  effervescing  draughts, 
and  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and 
msj  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  10 
grains  to  60  grains,  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Sulphates. — These  are  salts  composed 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda,  and  of  which 
the  Pharmacopcela  contains  two  prepara- 
tions : — ^Ist.  The  sulphate,  or  tulphas  socke, 
ooxnmonly  known  as  Glauber  salts,  and 
which  before  the  introduction  of  Epsom 
salts,  were  universally  used  as  a  purgative 
medicine.  The  dose  is  from  4  drachms  to  1 
ounce  for  an  adult.  2nd.  GThe  hitulphate, 
used  both  as  a  diuretic  and  a  purgative : 
in  the  former  case  it  is  given  m  <K>ses  of 
from  20  to  40  grains,  and  in  the  latter 
from  3  to  6  drachms,  for  an  adult. 

Phosphate. — This  preparation  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  soda  is  procured  by  mix- 
mg  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime  with 
another  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Phosphate 
of  soda,  known  as  tasteless  salts,  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  mild  purgative,  and  being  free 
from  the  nauseous  taste  common  to  most 
aaUne  purgatives,  can  be  giym  in  milk  or 
broth,   11^  full  adult  dose  IB firanklouBfie 


to  11  ounces,  and  for  ricketty  children 
under  ten  years  of  age,  from  1  to  2 
drachms  may  be  given  daily  as  a  mild 
aperient. 

MuBiATE  AiTD  Chlobide. — This  pre* 
paration,  composed  of  chlorineand  sodiam, 
or  as  formerly  supposed,  muriatic  add 
and  soda,  is  known  indifferently  as  tiie 
muriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium,  or 
in  common  language  as  common  nit 
This  chloride  of  somum  is  only  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic  in  cases  of  raier- 
gency. 

Soaa  also  unites  with  vinegar  and 
the  citric  and  tartaric  acids,  forming  an 
acetate,  citrate,  and  tartrate  of  soda, 
used  principally  as  diuretics  and  ape- 
rients :  the  dose,  as  a  diuretic,  of  each 
bein|^  from  15  to  30  grains,  and  as  an 
aperient  from  2  to  6  drachms.  The  ace- 
tate and  citrate  are  also  given  with  the 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potass,  as  effervescing 
draughts.  The  tartrate  of  soda,  com- 
bined with  the  tartrate  of  potass,  consti- 
tutes the  article  known  as  Bochelle  salts. 

There  are  a  few  other  preparations  of 
soda,  such  as  the  borate  of  soda  (see 
JBoBAx) ;  but  they  are  all  of  vomox  im- 
portance. 

SODA  WATEB.--This  well-known 
effervescing  beverage  is  a  mere  weak  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  into  which,  by 
means  of  a  powerful  pump,  carbonic  add 
gas  is  forced  till  the  liquid  is  highlycharged 
with  the  gas ;  it  is  then  bottled,  cor^d, 
and  wired,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  Each  tumblerful  of  soda 
water  contains  about  a  scruple  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  the  water  is  conseqaoitly 
slightly  anti-acid,  and  in  some  oases  ra 
fever  becomes  a  refreshing  and  cooling 
drink.  In  the  nausea  and  sickness  of  a 
bUiary  attack,  and  in  cases  of  sea-sickness, 
half  a  tumblerful  of  soda  water,  with  a 
few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy,  or  half  a  glass 
of  Madeira,  will  be  found  in  many  in- 
stances most  effectual  in  allaying  the 
sinldng  and  exhaustion  consequent  («  ^ 
retehing. 

SODIUM.— The  metallic  base  of  the 
alkidi  soda.    See  Potassium. 

SOFTENING  OF  THE  BEAIN.- 
This  peculiar  condition  of  the  cerebriun, 
the  result  of  some  injury  to  the  organ  from 
blows,  falls,  pressure,  or  morbid  action,  is 
denominatea  by  the  French  ratnoUitst' 
ment,  and  is  sooner  or  ItAet  followed  by 
loss  of  memory,  paralysis,  or  fatuii7* 
Other  organs  are  also  subject  to  a  like 
actum,  by  which  the  texture  of  the  part 
,  \a  ^K^^^nsinJ^  in.  tha  same  manner. 
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SOLiE:nS.----A  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg  inserted  into  the  bone  of  tho  heel  {os 
ealcis),  whose  function  is  to  extend  the 
foot. 

SOLANIM. — The  active  principle  of 
<tie  bitter-sweet,  Solanum  dulcamara, 

SOLAE  PLEXUS.— A  congeries  or 
web  of  nerves,  arising  from  a  series  of 
ganglia  distributed  along  the  course  of 
die  aorta. 

SOLIDS. — The  firm  and  fixed  portion 
«f  the  human  body,  which  by  physiologists 
is  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  solids  and 
fluids ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  being 
oiore  than  two-thirds  greater  than  that  of 
the  former ;  thus  a  man's  body,  weighing 
154  pounds,  if  completely  dried  so  as  to 
drive  off  all  the  fluids,  will  only  weigh,  after 
the  dzyingis  complete,  fort;f -three  pounds. 

In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  fluids  over  the  solids  is  still 
greater:  a  jelly  fish  that  weighed  two 
pounds,  after  a  perfect  desiccation  in  the 
sun,  weighed  only  sixteen  grains;  thus 
showing  that  two  pounds  of  water  bad 
been  organized  by  sixteen  grains  of  solid 
matter. 

SOLVENT,  among  chemists,  is  anv 
menstruum  or  corrosive  liquid  which  will 
dissolve  bodies. 

SOMNAMBULISM,  ob  Slebp-walk- 
wro. — A  species  of  clairvoyance,  or  mes- 
meric sleep,  in  which  certain  portions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  in  a 
«tate  of  profound  repose,  and  others  in  a 
state  of  wakeful  vigilance.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  cause  of  somnambulism, 
the  fact  itself  indicates  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  system,  in  which  the  nerves  are 
primarily  affected.  Somnambulism  is 
often  found  occurring  in  children  of  either 
sex,  but  usually  subsiding  on  their  reach- 
ing the  age  of  puberty.  The  sagacity 
displayed  by  persons  in  a  state  of  sleep- 
walking is  ouen  most  wonderful;  in  all 
oasea,  however,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  person  is  not  suddenly  or  rudely 
Boosed  from  his  walking  slumbers,  as 
l^at  danger  might,  and  sometimes  does, 
accrue  from  such  a  line  of  conduct.  See 
ZnA.HCB 

SOPOEIFICS.— Any  medicines  which 
wM  produce  sleep ;  another  term  for  hyp- 
notics and  narcotics. 

SOBBIO  ACID.— An  acid  obtained 
firom  the  wild  cherry,  or  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash.  An  acid  identical  with 
that  of  apples,  malic  acid. 

SOBDES.— A  medical  term  for  the  fur 
and  oormption  given  off  from  foul  sores 
and  tdcers,  particularly  of  the  mouth. 
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SORE  MOUTH.— Children,  especially 
of  the  poor,  the  ill  fed,  and  neglected, 
are  those  most  fre(|uently  attacked  with 
ulcerated,  or  as  it  is  called,  sore  mouth, 
which  sometimes  begins  even  during  den- 
tition, but  more  frequently  between  six 
and  ten  years  of  age.  This  disease  usually, 
attacks  the  gums,  tongue,  and  cheeks, 
the  whole  mouth  appearing  of  a  dull  red 
colour ;  tho  bowels  are  generally  confined, 
the  appetite  uncertain,  the  breath  offen- 
sive, and  not  unfrequently  the  glands  of 
the  neck  are  enlarged  and  indurated,  as 
in  mumps. 

The  TBEATMEMT  consists  of  grey  pow- 
der and  rhubarb,  as  an  alterative;  fari- 
naceous food  and  eggs,  with  beef-tea, 
thickened ;  and  washm^  the  mouth  twice 
a  day  with  a  lotion  made  by  dissolving  1 
drachm  of  chlorate  of  potass  in  2  ounces 
of  cold  water,  or  with  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

SOEE  THEOAT.— There  are  many 
varieties  of  sore  throat:  the  malignant 
sore  throat,  so  often  an  attendant  of 
scarlet  fever,  we  have  already  referred  to ; 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  involving  the 
organs  of  voice,  will  be  dealt  with  under 
the  article  Throat.  The  affection  we  pur- 
pose considering  under  this  head  is  that 
form  of  the  disease  consequent  on  sudden 
cold,  attended  with  relaxed  fauces  and 
uvula.  Very  often  sore  throats  of  this 
character  seem  to  arise  all  at  once,  with . 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  Jtwrt,  slight 
chills  or  shiveiings,  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, increased  towards  night,  and  some- 
times headache. 

The  TBEATMBNT  with  a  person  of  robust 
health,  or  one  liable  to  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, is  to  give  an  emetic  in  the  first  in- 
stance, put  a  hot  bran  poultice  round  the 
throat,  Keep  the  patient  confined  to  a 
room  with  one  uniform  temperature,  refuse 
uU  animal  food  and  stimulants,  and  con- 
fine him  to  gruel  or  tea  and  dry  toiist ; 
put  his  feet  in  hot  water,  and  order  10 
grains  of  Dover's  powder  on  going  to  bed, 
yiiih.  a  piece  of  sal  prunella  in  his  mouth, 
and  teach  him  to  endeavour, .  b^  extra 
clothing,  to  encourage  free  perspiration. 
If  there  is  weight  and  tightness  on  the 
chest,  either  the  throat  and  thorax  should 
be  rubbed  with  hartahom  and  oil,  and  a 
hot  bran  poultice  placed  over  the  wet 
parts,  or  a  mustard  and  flour  poultice 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  hartshorn  and 
oiL  If  there  is  much  cough,  or  if  it  is 
hard  and  dry,  the  following  may  be  given 
every  four,  or  six  hours. 

Take  of-- 
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Powdered  nitre  ...    2  scruples. 

Camphor  water  ...    4  ounces. 

Antimonial  wine    .    .    4  drachms. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .  1^  ounce. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  .    2  drachms. 
Mix.    Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  for 
a  dose. 

If  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula  continues, 
a  garele  of  sage  tea,  with  alum,  must  be 
used  during  the  day,  and  the  hot  water, 
poultice,  a^  other  means,  repeated  at 
bedtime.  For  the  sore  throat  that  ac- 
oompanies  influenza,  *the  foot-bath,  bran 
poultice  for  the  neck,  and  half  a  pint  of 
egg-flip,  with  a  piece  of  sal  prunella  for 
the  mouth,  should  be  adopted  each  night 
before  going  to  bed. 

SORKEL. — A  pleasant,  sharp  herb, 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  sal  acetosellat  ox  salts  (^  lemon. 

SOUJEE. — A  granular  preparation  of 
wheat,  resembling  semolina,  oar  manna 
croup,  used  for  a  larinaceous  food. 

SOUND.— The  name  of  a  surgical 
instrument,  sometimes  called  a  staff.  A 
sort  of  steel  bougie,  with  a  groove  along 
one  side.  The  sound  is  used  to  feel  for  the 
stone  previous  to  operating  for  its  removal. 
SOUND. —  A  term  in  auscultation. 
See  Stethoscope. 

^  SOUP. — Though  the  culinary  prepara- 
tions generally  known  under  tins  name 
are  seklom  admissible  for  the  invalid  or 
person  of  weak  digestion,  they  neverthe- 
less become  verv  excellent  articles  of  diet 
for  children  ana  those  blessed  with  strong 
and  active  stomachs,  and  particularly 
valuable  when  properly  thickened  with 
sagno,  tapioca,  or  any  other  farinaceous 
article,  as  a  wholesome  food. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
it  may  concern,  and  for  those  who  believe 
that  soup  cannot  be  made  without  a  large 
quantity  of  meat  and  manv  expensive 
articles,  we  subjoin  M.  Soyer^  receipt  for 
making  two  gallons  of  excellent  soup  for 
7d.,  tM  same  as  that  manufacturea  for 
the  troops  in  the  Crimea: — 2  ounces  of 
dripping;  quarter  of  a  pound  of  solid 
meat  at  4d.  per  pound,  cut  into  dice  one 
indi  square ;  quurter  of  a  pound  of  onions, 
sliced  thin;  quarter  of  a  pound  of  turnips 
(the  peel  will  do),  or  one  whole  one  cut 
into  small  dice;  two  ounces  •f  leeks  (the 
green  tops  wffl  do)  sliced  thin;  3  ounces 
of  celery;  tbreequartersof  apound  of  flour; 
half  a  pound  of  pearl  barley,  or  1  pound 
of  Scotch;  8  ounces  of  salt;  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  brgwn  sugar ;  2  gallons  of  water. 
DiBscTiovs.  —  The  two  ounces  of 
dripping  are  first  put  into  a  8a\&oep«ii 


capable  of  holding  two  gallons  <lf  water, 
with  the  meat  cut  as  directed,  and  two 
onions  peeled  and  sliced.  Theseare  to  be 
fried  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  sauoeptn 
over  a  coal  fire.  The  other  vegetables  are 
then  introduced,  and  stirred  over  the  fire 
for  ten  minutes;  then  one  quart  of  eold 
water,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
common  flour  and  the  pearl  barley  an 
added,  after  mixing  which  well  togetlier, 
the  rest  of  the  water  and  the  other 
ingredients  are  to  be  put  in,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  simmfflr  for  tluee  httm, 
by  which  time  it  is  fit  fat  use. 

Liebig*s  soup,  so  strongly  reeommeDded 
as  of  such  great  service  in  oasea  of  debility, 
is  made  by  pourixig  on  fi&ely-ohopMd 
meat  an  equal  weight  of  water,  taen 
slowly  and  gradually  heating  botii  iq>  to 
the  boiling  point,  at  which  tfiey  are  tol)e 
kept  for  a  few  minutes,  and  lastly  strained 
and  pressed,  when  it  becomes  a  stroeg, 
fine-flavoured  soup,  contaimag  all  tiw 
juices  and  nutriment  of  the  meat. 

SOUP,  PO&TABLE.  — This  aitad^ 
sold  in  cakes,. only  requires  boiHng  water 
poured  upon  it,  with  a  little  salt  and 
p^per,  to  make  an  excellent  soap,  M^ 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping  for  any 
len|^th  of  time. 

To  MAKE  POKTABLB  SOTTP.'^Take  of 

calves*  feet,  two  .pounds ;  mutt<mf  ftn 
pounds ;  pork,  one  pound ;  water,  a  at^ki* 
encj  to  cover  them  well.  Boil  these  with  a 
little  salt,  two  carrots,  two  stems  of  odeiy, 
and  one  shalot  or  onion ;  the  whole  minoed 
finely.  Towards  the  end  suspend-  a  dsve 
bag  in  the  liquor.  Remove  the  meats,  and 
express  them  through  a  sieve  or  Mtt, 
evaporate  the  fluid  freed  fh>m  water  in  a 
water  bath  to  the  oansistency  <^honev,  and 
pour  it  upon  a  clean,  smooth  stcme;  mal^y 
cut  it  into  pieces,  when  cold,  and  di^it 

SOWENS.— A  light,  sub-aoid  knd  d 
flummerv,  made  in  Scotland  from  tiie 
bran  or  husk  of  the  oatmeal  while  upder- 
going  the  process  Of  acetous  fermentatian.' 
An  excellent,  light,  and  nourishmg  fMd 
in  fevers,  and  for  convalescents  tnat 
inflammatory  diseases.  ..'•.• 

SPA.— A  mineral  spring.  We  sball 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  fi)^ragdiiifo 
and  home  ^ms,  till  we  come  to  thentiiv 
Water,  which  see.  . 

SPANISH  FLY,  on  BLISTESENG 
FLY  {tht  Cantharis  Vencaeoria)iri-T^ 
insect,  the  blister  beetle,  is  a^  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  obtained  no 

Sarticulariy    from   the>-J?«HiiBa]ik '^%^ 
panish  fhr  is  esteemed  medicma]^  Q*^ 
I  aic«(rasi^  ot  its  staTMuhitiiig;^  rabtiaaB*'^' 
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and  UisieriDg  propertiesy  and  is  kept  in 
tke  ferm  of  a  powder;  a  tincture,  Tinegar, 
•nd-plEster,  and  though  sometimes  given 
inleniatty  itf  some  afilralions  of  the  bladder 
and  IddOkBiySf  it  is  as  an  external  application, 
to  itimviate,  inflame,  or  blister,  that  it  is 
mosi;  frequently  employed.  The  dose  of 
the  tinetiire,  the  omy  preparation  giyen 
intemally,  is  from  10  to  30  drops.  From 
its  prooeness  to  produce  strangury,  this 
drag  must  be  giren  with  great  caution, 
anderen  wlien  applied  as  a  blister,  the 
patient  should  drink  freely  of  linseed  tea 
or  barky  water,  to  counteract  its  probable 
effect  on  the  bladder.  See  Cahthasidbs, 
aadBLUTBB.  ■ 

SPASM. — A  sudden  and  irregular  con- 
traction of  the  fibres  of  one  or  more 
rnvselee.  Spasm  is  generally  divided 
into  tonio  and  clonic  spasm.  When  the 
snasta  or  contraction  ufeots  the  same  set 
<s  muscles  for  a  certain  time,  and  produces 
a  fixed  or  rigid  state  of  the  parts,  it  is  called 
ToHic  spasm;  of  such,  tetanus,  hydro- 
phobia, and  catalepsy  are  examples. 
When-  the  muscles  are  alternately  con- 
traetad  and  relaxed,  the  spasm  is  called 
Ctovic,  of  which  chorea,  hysteria,  and 
epilepsy  are  instances. 
.  Tho  TSBATMBNT  of  spasm  must  depend 
graath^  on  ■  the  part  affected,  and  the 
sererity  of  the  attack;  in  general,  heat 
'  (the  hot  bath) ;  depletion  (bleeding) ;  and 
nareoiicd  (<^ium),  are  tjie  rememes  on 
whieii  the  greatest  reliance  can  be  placed. 
See  CoiryvLBiovs,  and  the  above  diseases. 

fiPATDLAi— A  supple  blade,  a  palette 
fcnifS^  according  to  the  size,  -used  for  mix- 
ing x>owde(rs,  making  ointments,  &o.  A 
plaater  spatula  is  a  small  iron  used  to 
anread  toasters.  ' 

SPEAJtMII^T.— The  Mentha  viridis. 
See  MiVT,  Spbab. 

SlPECLP  10,  A.^By  this  word  is  under- 
stood  a  particular  virtue  resident  in  some 
drug  to  cure. a  certain  disease,  such  as 
qiAnine  ixi  intermitteott  fever.  Specific 
aravity  is  a  term  used  by  chemists  to 
denote-  tbef  special  relative  weight  of 
tarf  body  tested  by  the  weight  of  water, 
which,  wr  that  purpose,  has  been  assumed 
to4tand  at  1,000. 

6FECIFI0  BLOOD  DISEASES^ 
The  diseases  which  fall  under  this  head 
are'all  of  short  duration,  the  patient  either 
dying  or  recovering  within  a  limited  time ; 
Jhey  are  all  infectious,  and  in  all  the 
blood  is  serious! J* and  primarily  diseased. 
Of  •  these,  typhus,  yellow  fever,  inter- 
mittent fever^  small-pox,  and  cholera,  are 
most  important. 


SP£CTACLES.^-These  n!koet  necessary 
aids  to  impaired  or  defective  vision  are 
made  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  of  various 
shapes,  and  of  several  colours,  so  as  to  suit 
the  defects  of  a  long  or  a  short  sighted 
vision,  the  loss  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
to  guard  against  the  influence  of  strong 
light  ffdling  on  the  retina.  In  the 
selection  of  spectacles  Hie  individual  must 
depend  upon  the  optician,  and  tlM  test  of 
his  personal  inspection.  The  short- 
sighted person  requires  a  eoneave  pair  of 
glasses,  to  overcome  the  too  oonvex  state 
of  the  cornea;  the  long-sighted  requires 
convex  glasses,  for  the  opposite  reason. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  observe  here, 
that  in  buying  glasses  the  person  should 
be  careful  to  begin  with  those  of  the  lowest 
power,  and  wmeh,  in  the  first  degree, 
merely  correct  the  error  of  the  eye,  and  be 
careftu  not  to  commence  with  a  strong 
magnifying  power,  but  so  arrange  as  to 
ascend  from  the  glasses  that  restore  to 
his  mind  a  natural  appreciation  of  objects 
by  de^ees,  and,as  itis  required,  to  ahiaher 
and  lugher  power.  In  either  case,  o£  fong 
or  short  vision,  the  same  rule  Ixdds  good. 

For  him  who  has  lost  one  lens  by  an 
operation  for  cataract,  the  spectacles 
require  to  be  made  differentlv;  one  glass 
must  be  made  to  supply  the  oedfeot  of  the 
lost  focus,  the  other  to  suit  the  healthy 
eye.  As  most  persons  requiring  spectacles 
are  unable  to  appreciate  the  mathematical 
labour  and  accunur^  of  griJading'  glasses 
into  segments  of  circles^  or  undostand 
how  the  deviation  of  a  lizie  would  destroy 
the  accuracy  of  a  glass,  we  have  only  to 
repeat  that  all  persons  requiring  such 
appliances  must  go  to  the  optician,  and 
try  on  glasses  till  they  obtain  a  pair  to 
suit  them;  in  that  respect  their  medical 
man  can  afford  them  no  guide  or  assistance, 
the  convexity  of  the  ^obe  of  the  eye  in 
one  instance,  and  its  concavity  in  the 
other,  having  to  be  overcome  by  appro- 
priate glasses. 

SPECULUM.— A  looking  gkss.  A 
surgical  application whidihas  the  property 
of  (mating  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and,  by  means  of  a  reflecting  glass, 
exposing  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
lies  b^ond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye. 
The-speoulum  is  duefly  vakd  ia  casea  of 
disease  of  the  neck,  of  the  utemS)  and  the 
vagina  itself.    See  Womb,  Disbasbs  of. 

SPEliMA^— The  secretion  proper  to  the 
spermatic  vessels  of  the  maiie;^in  otiier 
words,  the  seminal  fluid. 

SPEUMACETL— The  concrete  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  head  of  Uu5  v^vnOk^^DaAft^ 
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or  itiephyseter  ma4sroc^lialu8.  Spenna. 
ceti,  oombixied  with  oliye  oil  and  white 
wax,  or  abnond  oil  and  white  wax,  forms 
either  tiie  cerate  known  as  simple  or 
white  ointment,  or,  differently  prepared, 
cold  cream^  It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  lip-salye  and  other  compounds, 
and  is  sometimes  given  in  emulsions  in 
cases  of  colds.    See  Cbtaceum. 

SPEfiMATIC  COED.— The  name  given 
by  anatomists  to  the  artery,  vein,  nerve, 
and  lymphatic  vessel,  which,  boand  to- 
gether in  one  sheath,  like  the  funis  or 
umbih'cal  cord  of  the  foetus,  runs  from  the 
loins  in  the  male  into  the  bag  of  the 
scrotum,  where  it  becomes  wonderfully 
attenuated  and  eloneated,  and  for  the 
better  disposition  and  the  oompacter  ar- 
rangement of  the  many  thousands  of  yards 
into  which  the  cord  is  extended,  it  is 
folded  or  rather  rolled  up,  not  unlike  the 
thread  of  a  ball  of  cotton.  For  the  fur- 
ther anatomy  of  this  organ,  see  Testis. 

8FEAMAT0BRH(EA.~A  discharge 
of  seminal  fluid,  commonly  called  seminal 
w^dcness  or  debility.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  true  nature  of  this  disease 
has  been  properly  understood,  many  of  the 
most  serious  cases  having  been  regarded 
as  and  treated  for  gonorrhcea,  which, 
though  indeed  the  proper  name  of  the 
disease,  is  a  term  now  confined  to  an 
unhealthy  discharge  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra,  a  discharge  which, 
when  longt  standing  and  chronic,  becomes 
A  gleet,  and  is  always  the  result  of  infec' 
tion,  Spermatorrhoea,on  the  contrary,  pro- 
ceeds from  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  organs 
of  reproduction,  and  consists  of  a  discharge 
fVomthe  spermatic  and  seminalvesscls,  and 
may  be  entirely,  and  in  many  cases  is, 
completely  irrespective  of  all  venereal  taint. 
Spermatorrhcea  is  a  disease  that  could 
hardly,  by  any  possibility,  arise  in  a 
natural  way;  no  organic  affection  of  the 
part,  no  amount  of  debility,  or  complica- 
tion of  accident  or  disease,  indeed,  could 
Sroduce  what  is  called  seminal  emission, 
id  not  the  patient,  by  incontinence  or 
yice,  provoke  the  cause,  and  engender  the 
disease  himself.  Many  men  are  so  inor- 
dinate in  their  passions,  that  in  time  they 
amount  to  a  mental  disease,  such  as  we 
have  already  characterized  under  the 
name  of  satyriasis,  an  intemperance 
which,  if  given  way  to,  so  debilitetes  their 
bodies  and  paralyses  the  seminal  organs, 
that  whether  unduly  excited  or  in  a  state 
of  temporary  rest,  they  ore  kept  in  a  con- 
dition of  constant  irritation  and  involun- 
tarj  excitation;  thus,  whether  eleopii^^  oi 


waking,  often  from  the  most  trivial  con- 
tact, indeed  from  the  m«re  force  of  ft» 
imagination  alone,  those  debilitBtiii; 
emissions,  which  eonstitute  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  this  disease,  are 
repeatedly  teking  place.  But  though 
incontinence  in  youth  is  often  the  cause  (tf 
spermatorrhoea,  the  disorganization  of  the 
spermatic  ^tem,  and  the  ruin  of  eon- 
nubial  happiness,  it  is  unfortunate^  t^ 
the  yice  of  self-pollution,  that  Bond 
offence  known  as  onanism,  that  we  most 
in  ffeneral  attribute  that  moral  prostrttioi 
and  physical  incapacity  now  so  ind»- 
spread  among  the  youui  of  the  present 
generation,  and  of  which  the  disease  we 
are  at  present  considering  is  on^  one  of 
the  lamentable  evidences. 

We  had  intended  to  derote  a  space  of 
this  work  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  tihe 
reproductiye  organs  by  the  inoonsulenle 
folly  of  youth,  but  for  reasons  whidi  wSk 
be   readilT  understood  by  all  whi  » 
member  uie  strictly  domeatic  mtm  il 
this  work,  we  have  denned  it  belt  t» 
embody  the  pith  of  wha^  we  might  htve 
said  on  such  a  subject  in  this  plaoe^  ai 
being  more  pertinent  to  the  theme,  md  at 
the  same  time  keeping  the  pages  of  the 
Dictionary  generally  n-ee  ftwa  wkat,  to 
many,  might  be  thought  objeoticDri>)p 
matter.    Ot  the  moral  unhappineat  anil 
physical  misery  resulting  from  the  viee  of 
sen-abuse,  few  think  at  all,  or,  if  tb^  di, 
regard  what  they  hear  as  bugbeari,  ft 
evils  only  problematical  when  compared  t»* 
present  enjoyment.    As  a  few  practioBl 
truths  will  go  farther  in  illustrating  our 
point,  and   showing  the  evils  we  have 
alluded  to,  than  a  page  of  wholesome' 
counsel,  we  beg  those  of  our  readers  idio 
may  consult  this  article  to  remember,  tbat 
every  emission  unnaturally  produced  ew- 
sumes  between  6  and  8  ounces  qf  hUxd, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  that  amount  of 
arterial  blood  is  required  to  eliminate  the 
seminal  fluid  lost  at  one  emission.    If  it  is 
further  remenibered  that  there  are  onV 
30  pinte^— old  measure — of  blood  in  tw 
adult  body,  and  that  the  amount  of  elqFW, 
or  new  blood,  does  not   exceed  twelve 
ounces  a  day,  \^  will  be  easily  understooif 
on  the  commonest  principles  of  arithmetie, 
how  fatal  to  the  stamina  of  the  body  nnit 
be  two,  three,  or  more  such  emissions  v 
the  daj^.    So  great   is  the  reprodaeiBg 
power  in  youth  up  to  a  certain  wgs,  that 
this  drain  may  be  bofne  with  apparent 
impunity  for  some  time,  but  soooer  or 
later  it  is  certain  to  show  ite  influenee  od 
OciQ  B^«\fixcL  \  ^crt  \t  \&  an  established  fluit» 
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bat  no  law  of  nature  can  he  abused 
nthout  coitailing  vl fearful  penalijf.  In 
bis  case  it  is  emaciatioxi,  -weakness,  loss 
f  appetite,  dimness  of  sight,  pains  in  the 
aek  and  head,  hot  and  feverish  sleep, 
ipturbing  dreams,. loss  of  memory,  and 

00  often  a  total  prostration  of  the  mental 
nd  physical  powers.  To  render  this 
algect,  and  what,  we  bare  yet  to  say 
pen  it-,  more  intelligible,  the  following 
ostract  of  the  physiology  of  the  organs 

1  question  will  oe  found  both  interesting 
na  useful : — The  spermatic  cord  brings 
pom  the  aorta  a  stream  of  arterial  blood 
0  the  oi^an  enclosed  in  the  scrotum,  and 
nown  as  the  testicle;  or  rather,  when  the 
ord  reaches  the. bag  of  the  scrotum,  it 
ostantly  diminishes  in  calibre,  and 
eoomes  as  thin  as  tha  finest  thread,  and 
f  sereral  hundred  yards  in  length.  For 
be  doser  and  more  convenient  disposal  of 
hif  immense  length  of  vessel,  nature  has 
round  it  up  like  a  ball  of  cotton,  in  which 
hape,  imder  the  name  of  a  testicle,  it 
angs  at  the  end  of  the  spermatic  cord ; 
Qom  tiie  opposite  extremity  of  this  ball 
r  ietiia  a  vessel  rises,  called  the  va» 
^erens,  which,  running  under  the 
ladder,  receives  a  duct  from  a  small 
laiM^  the  veeicula  eeminalis,  and  then, 
ntermg  the  prostrate  gland,  is  joined  bj 
te  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  when  it 
eoeives  the  name  of  the  ^actatory  duct, 
rbaeh  finally  terminates  in  the  bulb  of  the 
xethra.  The  blood  broueht  by  the 
pennatic  cord  to  the  testicle  is  in  that 
fgui  converted  into  seminal  fluid,  and 
anried  by  the  vas  deferens  to  the  urethra, 
eoeiving  on  the  way  a  vitalising  fluid 
mn  the  seminal  gland ;  it  will  now  be 
tnderftood,  that  as  the  excitement  is 
liren,  the  semen  passes  at  once  along  the 
IS  deferens,  and  into  the  gaotatory  duct, 
rhieh  propels  it  into  the  urethra  at  the 
froper  moment.  See  Bladdeb,  cut  of 
Iw  physical  consequence  of  the  abuse  of 
beie  organs  is,  after  a  time,  a  total  de- 
Bsioration  of  the  seminal  fluid,  which, 
Bttead  of  the  proper  consistency,  becomes 
bin  and  watery ;  the  vitality,  on  which  all 
bifNotency  depends,  appears  entirely  gone, 
or  it  has  no  longer  the  power  to  pr^uce 
.  natural  erection,  and,  as  a  germinating 
luid,  is  absolutely  sterile.  Though 
inable,  however,  to  perform  their  heal  wy 
eeretion,  the  spermatic  organs,  under  the 
timulus  of  a  constant  and  irritating  ex- 
ifcement,  form  a  thin,  watery  secretion, 
rhtch  either  runs  away  from  the  urethra 
ike  a  gleet,  or  is  discharged  by  involuntary 
missions.    The  scrotum,  instead  of  being 
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rou^h,  firm,  and  contracted,  and  the 
testicle  within  feeling  hard  and  com- 
pact, is  flabby,  relaxed,  and  pendulous, 
and  often  thnce  its  natural  length ;  while 
the  spermatic  cord,  greatly  attenuated,  is 
termmated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lengthened 
scrotum  by  a  soft,  oblong  mass,  that  we 
can  only  believe  to  be  the  testicle  by  its 
relative  situation.  The  moral  conse- 
quences  of  this  diseased  state  are  often 
more  distressing  than  the  physical;  the 
mind,  too,  sooner  or  later,  becomes 
affected,  a  trembling  palsy  keeps  the 
hmul  and  hands  in  constant  tremor,  while 
a  tenacious  saliva,  in  severe  cases,  drivek 
from  the  mouth;  and  should  the  patient 
think  by  marriage  to  effect  a  paysioal 
cure,  and  break  through  an  evil  liabit,  the 
experiment  is  certain  to  end  in  misfortune 
and  unhappiness;  nervous  anxietv  will 
raider  all  intercourse  a  failure,  thereby 
embittering  not  onlj  his  own  life,  but 
that  of  another,  for  m  such  a  case  there 
can  be  neither  sorrow  nor  pity,  but  only 
contempt.  As  we  have  said  enough  on 
this  subject  to  lead  any  one  capable  of 
reflection  to  contemplate  the  fatuity  of 
mind,  bodily  prostration,  and  life  of 
misery  that  must  follow  a  continuance  of 
such  practices  as  those  which  have  induced 
such  a  train  of  consequences,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  by  what  tbbatmbht 
spermatorrhoea,  and  the  impotency  which 
sooner  or  later; follows  it,  maybe  cured.. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  sine  quanon  that 
the  patient  shoidd  abstain  nom  all  the 
habits  and  practices  which  have  broug^ht 
on  the  disease,  and  instead  of  duly 
robbing  his  body  of  large  quantities  of 
blood,  he  should  endeavour,  by  an  altered 
life,  to  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  that  vital  fluid.  In  uie  directiona 
given  for  food  and  exercise^  the  patient 
should  be  punctual  and  regular,  as  the 
cure  depenos  as  much  on  tad  observance 
of  the  rollowin^  rules  as  on  the  medicines 
to  be  taken : — First,  then,  the  patient  should 
go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  and  be  careful 
to  put  no  more  clothes  on  the  bed  than  are 
actually  necessary ;  he  should  rise  at  seven 
in  tiie  morning,  and  the  instant  he  wakes 
ffet  out  of  bed,  and  having  over  night 
prepared  a  hip  bath  of  cold  salt  water,  seat 
hinuelf  in  i^  using  a  towel  or  a  flesh 
brush  to  rub  the  water  well  into  his  hips, 
back,  and  thighs;  after  five  minutes  so 
spent,  he  must  rub  himself  thoroughly  dry 
with  a  rough  towel,  then  dress,  andpro- 
ceed  to  take  an  hour's  brisk  walk.  Those 
who  cannot  obtain  a  bath  should  use  a 
sponge  and  cold  vine^<BX  «3A!l  ''v^toe^  «:r 
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salt  and  water.-  The  breakfast  nbotild  be 
taken  at  eighte'clock,  the  dinner  at  one,  tea 
at  nx',  and  supper  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  to 
insnresleepon  eoingtobed^preTentdreams, 
and  the  hectic  Bushes  and  irritating  desires 
-which  at  first  xnaj  arise,  he  should  take 
20  drops  of  laudanum,  or  30  drops  of  the 
liquor  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  half  an 
hour  before  going  to  bed.  After  the  first 
few  weekc^  and  when  the  system  begins  to 
feel  the  benefit  of  the  altered  treatment, 
the  sedative  may  be  easily  broken  6S  by 
reducing  the  quantity  taken  by  two  or 
three  drops  every  night.  Once  a  week  the 
patient  should  take  a  shower  bath  in  the 
evening,  in  additUm  to  the  daily  hip  bath 
or  sponepng.  The  mind  is  to  be  kept 
oonstanUy  employed,  either  by  some 
mechanical  employment,  or  by  reading, 
care  beine  taken  that  the  matter  read 
shall  be  of  a  healthy  and  moral  tone ;  the 
patient  must  also  avoid  heated  Tooms, 
theatres,  all  places  of  amusement,  and,  as 
fiur  as  possible,  female  society,  and  never 
allow  ms  hands  or  his  mind  to  be  unem- 
ployed. Exercise  by  walking,  rowing, 
or  the  dumb  bells,  according  to  tbe 
strength  of  the  patieiit,  should  m  adopted 
between  each  meal  as  far  as  is  possible. 
The  diet  must  be  h^ht  but  nutritious, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  at  every  dinner ;  THne  and 
spuits  should  be  strictly  excluded,  except 
in  cases  of  great  debility,  but  stout  may 
be  advantageously  taken  at  least  twice  a 
day;  those  who  can  neither  take  stout  nor 
porter  ma^  substitute  copious  draughts 
of  new  nulk  for  their  beverage.  The 
bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  by  an 
occasional  compound  colooynth  pil(  or  a 
dose  of  castor  oil,  but  enl^  occasionally. 
In  severe  cases,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spKine  -  should  be  wcU  rubbed  with  a 
stimulating  liniment;  and  one  of  Pulver- 
macher's  electro-galvanic  belts  worn  for 
an  hour  or  two  daily  round  the  hips,  and 
under  each  testicle.  The  internal  reme- 
'  dies  are  almost  secondary  to  those  means 
juat  enumerated;  but  where  the  appetite 
IS  faulty,  the  following  powders  should  be 
taken  till  the  stomach  is  able  to  accept 
and  digest  the  food  given  td  it. 
Take  of— 

Driedcarbonate  of  potass    1  drachm. 

Powdered  ginger  ...  36  grains. 

Powdered  Colombo    .    .  48  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb    .    .  24  grains. 

Hix,  and  divide  into  12  powders.    One  to 

be  taken,  in  a  little  water,  an  hour  before 

breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea.    When  the 

Btomaek  has  been  bro]:tght  \>a£k  to  Vta 


healthy  function  by  the  powders,  or  befoKi 
if   the  digestion  is  good,*tiie  fbUowing 
are  to  be  given,  each  for  three  6mij%  con- 
secutively. ■  '■'\  ■■ 
No.  1.  Take  of— 

Colombo  root  .    .    .    .'   Idradun. 

Casearilla    .    .    •-   .    .    1  ditchm. 
Bruise,  and  infttse  in — 

Boiling  water  •    .    .   '.  lOoonees. 
Strain  when  cold,  and  add-^-- 

Quinine ......    1  dradim. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid .  60  drops. 
Mix,  one  tablespoonful  to  be' taken- every 
six  hours. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Quassia  raspings*    •    .    1  dndm. 

<>ange  peel  .    •    .    =.    3  diadmn. 
Infuse  in'— 

Boiling  water .    ...  lOoonees. 
Strain,  and  add — 

l?ineture  of  the  muriate 
of  iron     .....    2dnolnBS. 
Mix.  :  A  tablespoonful  evevy  six-houn. 
No.  8.  Take  of— 

Precipitated  carbonate 
of  iron     .....    2  dradmM. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .    .    1  dradm. 

Ginger  powder  ...  1  scrapie. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  12  powdon.  Oae 
to  be  token  eveiy  six  hours.  Hie  du^- 
beate  waters  of  Tunbridge  Wdls,  and  tae 
saline  springs  of  Bath  and  Harro^, 
may  be  taken  in  succession  by  the  pataat, 
when  the  system  has  begun  to  react,  and 
he  can  afford,  if  only  for  a  few  days,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  benefit  of  eaoi,  u 
towards  the  end  of  the  cure  thej  wiU 
prove  highly  advantageous.    ' 

In  concluding  this  sulneot,  wv  iToold 
be^  all  of  our  readers  who  eomnlt  tUs 
article  to  banish  the  idea  thatthere  is  tny 
balsam,  whether  of  Gilead  or  <xf  Mecca, tfatt 
possesses  any  power  that  can  affiod  Ae 
slightest  benefit  in  such  cases  as  those  of 
wmch  we  have  just  treated;  and  at  tlw 
same  time  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  warn  all  to 
shun  the  meshes  of  that  host  of  empma 
who  profess  to  cure  this:  disease  by  ^nr 
Syrian  nostrums  and  boasted"  remedici} 
medicines  which,  in  mosteasesi  an  asit* 
operative  for  good  as  they  are  mendaoiois 
in  principle.  A  mml  refmniatioD, 
wholesome  food,  and  a  system- of  abhUion, 
exer6ise,and  extemaIre]iiedie8,ai!etheoiil7 
practical  means  that  can  posaibly  influence 
the  character  or  effect  a  cure  in  this  disetse. 

SPHACELUS.— A  surgipal  naise  for 
the  absolnte  death  of  a  part,  the  last  stace 
of  mortification,  whether  involving  w 
skin,  muscles,  'Or  bone.    See  MoBXincA* 
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SPHEN0Il>.-*-13ie  name  of  a  bone 
common  to  the  head  and  face^  which,  as 
the  word  implies  (wedge-like),  serves  to  fix 
the  other  bones  above  and  around  it  in  a 
perfect  framework.  From  its  situation 
at  the  base  of  the  skuU,  the  sphenoid  bone 
gives  ori^  to  several  muscles  of  the  face 
and  phamtx,  such  as  the  spheno-palatine, 
sphmq^narvMeal,  and  some  others. 

SPfilNCTEB.~A  name  common  to 
several  muscles  which  draw  together,  dose, 
or  bind  certain  apertures  of  the  body;  the 
moat  important  of  these  oval  or  circular 
muscles  is  the  ^hincter  ani,  the  door- 
keeper to  the  anus,  and  which,  in  its 
action,  opiates  also  on  the  urethra,  assist- 
ing to  void  the  last  of  the  urine. 

SPICA.~-A  name  given  to  a  long  sur- 
gical  banda§[e,  because  its  frecj^uent  turns 
and  folds  ffive  it,  when  apphed,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ear  of  corn. 

SPICE. — ^All  spices  are  carminative, 
aromatic,  antispasmodic,  stomachic,  and 
stimulant,  when  used  medicinally,  and 
act  as  condiments  when  partaken  of  with 
food.    See  OivesB,  I^tjimbg,  Cloybs, 

SPIDEB'S  WEB.-— A  popular  remedy 
for  arresting  external  bleedings  from  cuts 
and  abrasions.  Some  astringent  property 
is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  spider's  web, 
wiiiiua  enables  it  to  check  the  bleeding  of 
a  eut  vessel.  Be  this  as  it  may,  though 
ibB  cobweb  will  certainly  arrest  a  trifling 
hsBmorrhage  when  nothing  else  can  be 
ptocured,  ihe  proper  remedies  are  pres- 
sitxe,  extract  of  lead,  or  adhesive  plaster. 

8PIGELIA  MABILANDICA.— The 
botooioal  name  of  the  plant  known  as  the 
Indian  Pink,  a  native,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, of  Maryland,  in  North  America. 
Xhooffh  possessing  cathartic,  and,  as  is 
sapposed,  slightly  tonic  properties,  it  is 
ODiv  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  For  dose 
ana  use  see  Wobms. 

SPINA  BIFIDA.— A  disease  of  the 
ipine,  with  which  some  infants  are  bom, 
one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebral 
polumn  being-  deficient,  and  their  space 
filled  up  by  a  soft  tumouir  or  fluid  swell- 
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)PINAL  MABBOW.-— The  continua- 
S<m  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which, 
taaving  the  skull  through  the  occipital 
ftcamen,  enters  the  sheath  formed  for  it 
by  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  column^  and 
Aetoends  as  low  as  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  where  it  splits  into  eight  thick 
oervoos  cords,  <iie  eauda  equina,  or  hofse's 
tail-,  which,  pierdng  the  holes  in  the  bones 
of  Uie  eaerum,  are  eventually  distributed 
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over  the  pelvis.  The  spinal  marrow,  like 
the  brain,  is  enclosed  in  membranes  to 
protect  it  from  contact  with  the  bones 
which  receive  it,  and  is  divided  into  two 
equal  halves,  each  half  consisting  of  three 
columns,  the  anterior,  posterior^  and  mid' 
die  or  lateral  column.  From  the  flrst 
column  are  given  o£f  the  nervesof  motion— - 
mot^;  from  the  second,  the  nerves  of 
sensation*~s0n«|/Scy  and  f^m  the  last,  the 
nerves  of  respiration — respiratory.  Oppo- 
site every  vertebra,  the  l)ranch  from' the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  column  passes 
out  of  the  spinal'  column^  and  uniting, 
form  a  ganglion,  from  which  is  sent  off  a 
compound  nerve,  called  a  regular  nerve, 
which  proceeds  to  diffuse  itself  over  the 
adjacent  muscles,  imparting  to  those  parts 
both  sensation  and  motion.  The  cord 
from  the  lateral  column  passes'  out  at'  the' 
same  time,  and  is  distributed  upon  the 
musdes  and  organs  of  respiration.  The 
same  system  is  continued  all  down  the 
spine,  till  the  spiiial  marrow  spUts  into 
the  Cauda  equina.  See  Nxbves.  The 
spinal  marrow,  like  the  brain,' is  subject  to 
congestion,  concussion,  softening  or  ra- 
moUissement,  inflammation,  and  many 
other  affections,  both  functional  and  or- 
ganic, and  which  in  general  demand ''  a 
treatinfflit  the  same  as  that  for  similar 
diseases  of  the  brain. 

SPIN  ATI. — A  series  of  muscles  of  the] 
spine  to  draw  up  the  bodv,  as  the  tpiitalis' 
colli,  or  spinal  muscle  of  the  neck,  w;hose 
duty  is   to    draw  back   the   head   and 
straighten  the  neck  after  bending. 

SPINA  VENOS  A.— A  mali^ant  ulcer- 
ation of  a  bono  without  injury  to  the 
muscular  or  cellular  tissues  around  it. ' 

SPINE,  THE.— The  spinal  column  or 
pillar,  on  which  the  whole  trunk,  supmor' 
extremities,  and  head  is  supported,  and 
which  iorma  a  hollow  channel  for  the  re- 
ception of  ihe  continuation  of  the  bhun 
and  nervous  ^stem,  and  is  composed  of 
30  separate  bones,  tram  the  base  of  the 
skull  to  the  bottom  of  the  hips,  namely, 
7  cervical  vertebree,  or  bones  of  the  neck ; 
12  dorsal  vertebrSD,  or  b<mes  of  the  back ; 
6  lumbar  vertebras,  or  bones  of  the  loins ; 
3  sacral  or  hip  vertebne,  and  3  pieces  of 
ihe  OS  coccyx,  the  termSmal  bones  of  the 
spinal  column — so  called  from  the  curved 
form  of  that  bone,  forming  a  fiBuieiM  re- 
semblance to  a  cuckoo's  beak. 

Each  of  the  twentv-four  properbones  of 
the  spine  is  composed  of  a  body  and  ring,  or 
cavity,  feurarticulating  surfaces,  two  awve, 
and  two  below,  a  transverse,  s^^inodiB,  lUid 
two  t^rtieal  pIrdeesAes,  besides  apeetutes: 
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d;aileriea 

r  nin  un  the  Column,  and  Bnallj, 

^  «  OB  the  doTMd  boQin, 

for  the  attachment  of  the  rib*. 

Between  each  of  the  ^  . 

Tertabre  ii  interpoged  a 
thick  mua  of  elutic  carti- 
lage, called  mterrertebral 
cutikge,  to  prevent  one 
bone  titim  prewing  on  the 
other,  and  to  impurt  to 
the  column  that  sprinrr, 
elastic  motion  and  unlet- 
lered  mOTcmeat  in  alt 
directions  which  givee 
(uch  grace  and    eaie    to 


raduai 


impreeaion    of 


of  cartila^  after  a  long  ' , 
or  fatigumg  day's  labour,  . 
that  accounts  ibr  the  foci 
of  a  man  nieasuring  less 
At  night  than  he  does  in 
(he  morning.  Though  the 
Tsrtebrffi  in  their  cntiretT 
hare  been  likened  to  a  pil- 
lar, it  is  b;  nameanaaper- 
peodicularooe,  tor,Tiewed 
taterally,  it  presents  several  47' 


Another  cause  of  spinal  diatortiOD,  ud 
_  yery  frequent  one,  i«  tight-latdig,  » 
{leciaU;  about  the  age  of  IS  or  16,  vbes 
j'ounggirls  are  just  attaining  symmetrr  ud 
l^raee  bj  the  enlaigemmt  of  the  sfoi, 
ffhich  seldom  attains  ila  full  dsTdopmsit 
•>(  strength  and  musclo  under  the  agsof 
SG  jears.  There  are  three  kindaofeum- 
tiire,~theangular,incurratian,  and  ktml 

"■--  -^gularfo^m  lalte«  placechiefljia 


u  m  toe  foUowiDg 
:ion  of  the  spinal 


L.  The  Cen 


■K ;  0.  1 


le  Dorsal 


I   liat 


■nous  injury  to  1 
voman,  as  when  the  incuTTai 
hiius  the  fcetus  baa  no  Toi»n  to  rii 
the  middle  moDths  of  ^tation,  ■ 
in  the  later,  it  seriously  intatfem  «— 
head  into  (he  pahk 
__iit  of  all  auch  daftw- 
1  currature  of  Uia  aiHiita 

I  iuianey,  more  frequentij  begint  at  tai 


either  be  to  t 
either  of  the 
though  the  loi 


iathi 


left  ud^ca  i> 
porLa  of  the  s{KD^ 
lost  frequent  Ktt 


When   the    bona 


The    ipiDal   coli 

■nation  of  the 

□f  a  part  of  one  of  the  bones,  or  of 
nibstance  of  two  or  more,  wiUi  neerc 
and  exfoliation.    Some  of  these  disea 
aa  has  been  shown  in  tpma   bifida,  are 
congenital,  a  bladder  of  liquid  usurping 
the  place  of  one  or  more  rertebrtB.     The 

what  can  be  effected  must  be  l^t  to  the 
aurgeon  to  deal  with  as  he  best  can.  DU- 
tortion  of  the  spine,  or  spinal  curratuie.ie 
more  frequent  in  females  than  males,  and 
usually  commences  about  the  twelfth  or 
fifteenth  year,  and  in  general  arises  in 
persons  of  serofulous  temperameDt,  fron^ 
tlie  bad  halHt  of  sitting  Icuz  in  one  awk- 
ward or  relaxed  attitude,  by  vhioh  the 
bcmag  are  pressed  oa  each  other,  and  ra- 
pidljr  aitOLM  »  diaeaaed  action,  tod  gnu 


affected,  and  tl 

thecurvature  is  alwajs  much  etronguthn 
when  the  muscles  simply  draw  the  boata 
out  of  their  place.  When  the  bone  ii 
diseased  there  is  always  suppuration  ■»* 
iufiltration  of  matter  under  (he  muide^ 
leading  to  pain,  hcctio  fever,  ahwci^  At 
The  trealtsent  of  spinal  cuTTBtnn  bai 
hitherto,  or  till  lery  lately,  been  MofiHi 
to  mechanical  means,  and  oonsiBted  n 
eitension,  pressure,  anil  gymnoslics.  B» 
the  first  the  patient  waa  either  eitendai 
at  his  full  length  on  liis  back  or  stonisdi, 
and  b;  stretching  tha  sinews  and  parting 
the  bones  of  the  apine  for  arana  bmiv  * 
could  weaken  and  orercome  tha  unhnllbf 
disposition  existing ;  and  b;  ^ipljinc  * 
force  in  the  contrary  directioD  of  Uie 
muscles  most  in  action,  surgeon*  haTe  !■- 
dearoured  1«  conntetact  the  ourratniaot 
the  spine,  but  hitherto  iddom  with  IxM- 
dt.  The  next  means,  that  of  >I^]^ 
pressure  by  slays,  boards,  Konprsaaas  aaa 
other  apphcalious,  though  laigd^  lasoa- 
I  mended,  is  seldom  greatW  ben^ewL  Ha 
gtmnaatio  system  is  to  be  taken  into  ao- 
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Mitient  can  lie  in  any  position,  and  when 
ired  of  urtNrking^  or  reading^,  bj  the  ad- 
asiment  of  certain  straps  can  amuse  him- 
iet£  by  swimming  actions,  by  motions  pe- 
culiar to  lowing  a  boat,  or  by  the  exercise 
xf  aawing. 

Where  the  bone  is  not  diseased  to  the 
ixtcint  of  caries,  and  the  contracting 
Mwer  of  the  muscles  that  act  on  the  spine 
8  the  main  cause  of  the  deformity,  ortho- 
mmUc  surgeons  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
liriding  the  nerve  of  the  contracting 
nuscle  or  muscles,  and  by  freeing  the 
Mirt  of  its  constriction,  allow  it  to  return 
so  ifea  normal  state.  For  the  round>shoul- 
lered,  slouching  habit  often  adopted  at 
Mhool,  or  acquired  from  a  careless  way 
>f  standing  or  sitting,  the  best  mode  of 
lareatment  is  to  make  the  girl,  whenever 
itending,  wear  something  like  a  boa  round 
ber  neck,  each  end  being  loaded  with  one 
or  two  pounds  of  lead,  according  to  the 
tune  the  bending  has  continued,  and  the 
immint  of  deformity.  The  wearing  of 
wuh  weights  for  a  few  weeks  is  ccrtam  to 
ifibct  a  cure,  for  the  weight  in  front  of 
the  patient  will  compel  the  muscles  of  the 
kaek  to  be  always  on  the  stretch  to  keep 
the  trunk  from  toppling  over,  and  the 
person  from  falling  on  his  or  her  face ;  the 
soosequenoe  is,  that  when  the  weights  are 
withdrawn,  the  muscles  of  the  back,  re- 
lieTed  of  the  counterpoise,  bring  up  the 
sheet  with  a  jerk,  and  insure  an  upright 
wd  im]poeing  carriage.  W  hen  the  cur  va- 
tuie  is  mwards,  a  heavy  weight  worn  be- 
kind  might,  in  the  same  way,  or  at  least 
temporanly,  relieve  the  deformity.  The 
Betaolishmwit  of  the  Orthopaedic  Hospitd 
luM  conferred  a  great  blessing  on  hu- 
■wnity,  and  large  numbers  now  walk  the 
itieete  apparently  in  perfect  physical 
'm!t0grity,  who,  but  for  this  hospital,  and 
the  exdra  attention  given  to  their  cases, 
irould  have  been  doomed  to  a  lifetime  of 
ieformi^,  suffering,  or  inconvenience. 

8PIBIT  LOTIONS,  or  Evaporating 
Lotions. — ^These  may  either  be  made  by 
nixing  2  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine  with 
10  ounces  of  cold  boiled  water,  or  4  ounces 
»f  brandy  or  whisky  to  the  same  quantity 
if  water,  and  then  applying  the  mixture 
» linen  rags  to  the  part.  Or  3  drachms 
if  ^her,  added  to  either  of  the  above  lo- 
tions, will  materially  increase  the  evapora- 
tkm,  and  oonseqii^itly  increase  the  cold 
Dfodttced. 

SPIBITS,  ASDENT.— By  this  term  is 

mderstood  all  liquids  of  an  inflammable 

laiure,  obtained  by  the  process  of  distilla- 

ion,  of  which  alcc^l  may  be  taken  as 
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the  type.  An  interesting  article  might 
be  written,  had  we  space  for  the  sub- 
ject, or  were  it  necessary  to  the  aim  of 
this  work,  upon  the  ongin  of  distilled 
spirits,  and  the  intoxicating  liquids  proper 
to  each  nationality.  That  a  powenul 
spirit  obtained  from  barley,  and  known  as 
"barley  wine/'  was  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians  centuries  before  the  brewing 
of  ale  was  discovered,  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally believed ;  and  this,  in  all  probability 
was  the  first  ardent  spirit  with  which 
mankind  was  acquainted.  When,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  knowledge  of  this 
article  was  lost,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  first  spirit  subsequently  discovered 
was  made  from  the  lees  of  wine,  or  the 
grapes  from  the  winepress,  to  which  the 
Arabian  chemists  gave  the  name  of  alco- 
hol, and  the  people  that  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  subsequently  aqua  vita,  water  of  life, 
and  usquebaugh,  a  pure  and  perfect 
spirit.  All  the  spirits  in  use  among  the 
different  nations  of  the  world  owe  their 
properties  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  they 
contain,  in  combination  with  water,  essen- 
tial oil,  and  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 

Ardent  spirits  may  be  obtained  from 
almost  every  vegetable  substance,  and 
from  many  animal  fluids,'-indeed,  from 
the  most  dissimilar  and  contrary  of  articles ; 
and  though  barley,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  and 
rye  are  regarded  as  the  most  legitimate 
sources  of  spirits,  sugar,  whether  from 
the  cane  or  from  trees,  and  other  vegetable 
juices,  equally  yield  it,  as  indeed  does  the 
sap  of  tne  paJlm  tree,  and  the  juice  of 
dates,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Among 
the  animal  sources  of  spirit,  nulk  is  the 
most  general,  a  very  fiery  and  powerful 
liquid  being  obtained  from  the  milk  of 
mares,  ewes,  and  goats.  The  purest  and 
most  universally  used  spirits  are  brandy, 
whialgr,  rum,  hollands,  and  gin ;  alcohol,  or 
rectified  spirits,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
strength,  being  used  only  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

SPIBITS,  DBINKING  OF.— The 
injurious  effect  of  habitual  spirit  or  dram 
drinking  is  too  generally  known  to  require 
any  special  condemnanon  here.  To  tho 
emigrant  and  settler,  however,  we  deem  it 
our  duty  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of 
precaution. 

Hurtful  as  such  habits  are  to  the  na- 
tives of  this  temperate  clime,  the  vice  of 
spirit-drinking  becomes  actually  danger- 
ous, and  often  fatal,  in  hot  climates,  even 
should  the  article  partaken  of  be  the  same 
seasoned  liquor  to  which  the  individual 
had  been  accustomed  at  home.    In  gene- 
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ibe  cotmljy,  and  which,  in  almogt  every 
case,  ia  cerlain  to  pioTa  most  baneful  la 
the  Engliahmau's  conBtitntion ;  th^a  is  par- 
ticolulj  the  caee  with  the  new  lum  of  the 
Unit«d  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  lain  and  arrack  of  H&lacca  and 
China. 

The  immediate  consequences  felt  alter 
drinbiDg  these  and  lirailar  spiriCs  by 
Europeans,  are  paina  in  the  etomach  and 
bowels^  inducing  dysentery  and  diseased 
li»er,  which,  it  unchecked,  soon  Jeads  to  a 
complication  of  mischief,  sooner  or  later, 
foUoared  by  o^anic  diaeaie  and  prema- 


,"ffi{t 


lanta,  is,  trobi  the  more  susceptible  state 
of  his  digeative  organs,  even  more  liable 
to  their  deadly  i^uence  than  the  man 
hardened   and   annealed   to   such  tiery 

SpimtlG  OF  BLOOD.— See  Blood, 
SntTlBO  OS,  and  Hjbmopiisib, 

SPLEEN.— The  name  of  n  flat,  ora], 
spODgy  OTgan  of  the  abdomen,  lying  on 
the  lift  side,  under  the  short  or  false  ribs, 


and  partly  behind  tb«  vtiaa,-  noa|fa 
many  theses  hare  been  writtoi  to  nsK 
the  use  of  the  spleen,  and  th«  »[niiiil  ilil) 
it  performs  in  the  animal  atdamf,  is 
thoroughly  satiataotory  enlaaatica  tils 
yet  been  given  on  the  sntjeoL  Tke  aa- 
cienta  euppoaed  it  to  be  a  re«eptasle  ftrall 
the  salts  and  impuritiee  of  the  Uood,  aid 
conKquently  the  Hat  of  aU  the  iU-faDm 

of  the  body,  and  the  caoae  of  inn '~ 

lance,  and  those  pasaiciiu  to  in 
name  of  splenetic  has  been  eItbd. 

The  Bamans,  believiag  Uis  aptesiwa 
the  seat  of  tlie  sodden  pain  felt  in  tti 
left  side  during  ronning,  or  any  toe  kot 
sxtslaiued  fatigue,  were  in  -  tJu  hallit  a 
cuttwi^  oat  tlM  spleen  bodily  {mm.  Ihw 
of  their  athletes  who  wore  emplirrel  ia 
running  and  wrestling, 

BPLANCHNIO  NBBTBS,— Prapdj 
this  name  signifies  the  nerve*  (f  tLeW- 


for  the  small  bona  of  tiu  W,  

SPLINTS.— Applianm  naed  l^av 
geoQs  to  eonOne  a  a«etaied  limh  bU  tta 
bone  has  ieam(«d.  Splinti  an  vt  diftr 
ent  shapes  and  lengUii^  and  are' Mb 
oral  or  in  parallelwrama,  and  eonaittf 
fhm  lengths  of  woodeat  into  nariBW  Unit 
and  glunlrai  sheep^kiB,  Botbatwbn^ 
phed  thejoanbe  bent  round  and  ad^ 
themselvos  to  the  Umb. 

Ecery  medicine  chest  shonld  eontaia  al 
east  three  sets  of  splint^  f^  the  «  if 
i^hildroi  and  adults.  A  length  of  Hadl 
pas  eboard,  cut  of  the  pivpai  siaa^  sol 


becoming  finn  and  ot  the  fnpi 
Iries  on  the  limb,  na  mi 
ee  will  also  answiev  th*  p» 
splint,  if  applied'  bsAae  il 
'  -lotlniic  mcaeeonivalMlh 
mon  hator  band-boiBiT 
proper  lengtiia  and  ffbi 
e  reeittaiit  splint  eaa  he 

I.— A  bandage  tot  tk 
eight  tails.    See  Suih 


SPONGE.— This    i 


baoo^iM 
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m  obteined  in  the  greatest  abundance  and 
of  Abe  beet  qualiW  firom  Constantincplej 
^  iduds  of  the  Archipelago,  m>m 
ft  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediter- 


Thongh  now  generally  used  for  the 
pmpoees  of  ekanfiness,  burnt  sponge  was 
KEtensivelj  employed  some  fortj  years 
igo  as  a  remedy  fbr  goitre  and  other 
nraftUons  tumours,  its  emeacy  depending 
ni  a  kuTBo  proportion  of  iodine  contained 
■L  its  aues ;  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
iodiiiey.howeTer,  completely  set  aside  the 
m  of  burnt  epange  as  a  xnedicine. 

With,  reeard  to  the  sponges  used  for 
parpoaes  of  ablution,  and  for  the  washing 
li  «ore8y  or  for  other  surgical  uses,  too 
mndi  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  first 
natance  to  see  that  thej  are  proi>erly 
inulied,iinsed, and  dried  after  eacn  toilet; 
tail  in  the  other,  that  not  onlv  the  same 
ilteDtion  is  ad(^ted  as  regards  cleaning 
ihtt  iq^ge  after  use,  but  that  the  greatest 
mn  ia  taken  that  the  sponge  used  for 
me  patient  is  never  employed  for  another, 
sbmuill  the  wound  or  the  case  may  appear 
ssecuely  the  same. 

SPOKGINa  THE  BODY.  —  This 
MsHW  and  necessary  mode  of  ablution 
nt^  be  performed  either  with  cold  or 
it^id  water,  or  with  cold,  water  and 
megar,  and  independent  of  being  at  all 
jmes  a  source  of  cleanliness,  may  l)e 
mionaed  with  advantage  in  cases  where 
lAiBon,  oar  the  shower  bath,,  would  be 
00  great  a  shock  to  the  system,  and  is 
pott  aerriceable  in  reducing  the  heat  of 
ha  body  and  promoting  perspiration. 

SPONGIO-PILINK  —  This  fabric, 
Mpnfactured  by.  Mr.  Markwick,  and  for 
rhi^  he  deservedly  obtained  a  jnedal  at 
Im  Gh«at  Exhibition,  is  one  of  the  most 
iMflil  and  cleanly  articles  yet  invented 
jpr  the  purpose  of  jpoultices  or  fomenta- 
ion.  This  article  is  composed  of  shreds 
i£  .sponge  and  wool  felted  together  and 
MMxed  on  Ludian  rubber,  so  that  while  the 
ludi  pile  absorbs  and  retains  the  water 
•  fluid  employed,  the  impervious  nature 
€  4be  back  |»reveiitf  both  the  heat 
teapng  and  the  .  moisture  exuding 
fanmgh  it  on  to  the  clothes.  No  emi- 
jukt,  indeed  no  fiunily,  should  be  with- 
fQi  a  piece  of  piline  in  readiness  for  sny 
eoasion  of  fomentation  or  poulticing  that 

BKV  occur.      See  FOMSITTATION. 

qPOON. — This  is  a  domestic  article  in 
try  firequent  requisition  in  giving  medi- 
iae,  and  though  spoons  generally  are 
lot  made  to  contain  an  exact  quantity, 
he  different  sizes  are  sufficiently  uniform 
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to  be  used  as  measures  for  ordinary 
articles.    The  tea  spoon  contains  about 

1  drachm,  or  60  drops ;  the  dessert  spoon, 

2  drachms,  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  and 
the  table  spoon,  4  drachms,  or  hslf  an 
ounce.  The  old-fashioned  tea  spoon,  now 
seldom  met  with,  contains  little  more  than 
half  a  drachm,  or  90  drops.  For  the  con- 
venience of  giving  medicine  to  children, 
especially  to  restive  and  petulant  children, 
a  spoon  has  been  invented  with  a  lid  or 
cover  over  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  so 
that  its  contents  may  be  ^ven  without 
fear  of  the  liquid  being  spilt.  Mothers 
who  have  tiresome  children  to  deal  with 
should  alwa^  use.  one  of  these  medical 
spoons. 

SPORADIC  DISEASES.  — A  t^rm 
applied  by  nosologists  to  diseases  of  an 
uncertain  seat  or  variable  origin,  including 
haemorrhage,  cancer,  dropsy,  and  diseases 
of  special  systems  and  origins,  as  menin- 
gitis, paralysis,  mania,  tetanus,  &c. 

SPKAIN. — This  injury  to  the  muscles 
and  tendons,  sometimes  called  a  strain, 
is  often,  though  slight  in  appearance,  of 
more  consequence  to  the  patient  than  an 
actual  firacture  or  dislocation  of  the  bone, 
as  the  time  these  take  to  cure  may  be 
calculated  almost  to  a  day,  while.a  t^rain 
may  incapacitate  the  person  for  tijjL  in- 
demiite  period. 

The  TBSATMEHT,  whcrevcr  the  injuij 
may  be,  first  of  aU  demands  rest,  and  if 
there  is  much  swelling  and  heat,  leeches 
or  the  cupping-glasses,  with  cold  Ibtions, 
unless  over  joints,  when  the  lotions  t^ould 
be  applied  warm.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion is  subdued,  friction  and  stimulating 
embrocations,  with  a  supporting  bandage, 
are  to  be  employed;  and  afterwards,  when 
a  mere  debuitv  of  the  part  remains,  a 
stream  of  cold  water  should  be  daily 
directed  on  the  part  from  such  a  height 
as  to  make  the  fall  effective,  the  vitaBty 
being  aftCTwards  restored  Yrj  dry  and 
vigorous  rubbing.  Sometimes,  but  not 
often,  blisters  are  necessary  to  restore 
activity  to  the  torpid  muscles.  The  fol- 
lowing lotion,  when  a  cold  application  is 
required,  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Take  of— 

Sal  ammoniac     ...    2  drachms. 
Dissolve  in— 

Camphor  water  .    .    .    Ipint. 
Add— 

Sugar  of  lead ....    3  drachms. 

Vinegar bounces. 

Mix,  and  make  a  lotion. 

When  a  hot  lotion  or  fomentation  is 
necessary,  boil  1  ounce  of  cam<iimifaitos^^K> 
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fingers,  and  listening  to  tho  sounds  eroked, 
and  kiiown  as  ffereussiau. 

Auscultation. 

By  Uiis  term  is  nndentood  ihe  passap^  of 
air  through  the  various  structures  oi  the 
lun^  in  inspiration  and  expiration,  accom- 
panied hj  certain  sounds  which  are  easily 
recognized  on  applying  tho  ear  or  the 
stethoscope,  laid  on  Sie  chest.  These 
sounds  vary  according  as  they  are  ex- 
amined  at  different  ptfts  of  the  chest  or 
neck ;  thus  in  the  latter  region  the  sound 
heard  is  called  tmchtal  respiration;  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  bronchial 
respiration^  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
chest  it  is  called  vesicular  ren>iration. 
Besides  these,  tho  usual  sounds  heard 
when  the  parts  are  moistened  by  their 
natural  secretions,  there  are  other  sounds 
given  out  when  there  is  an  increased  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  passage  of  the  air, 
cither  by  a  contraction  of  the  party  at  by 
the  greater  density  of  the  fluids;  these 
sounds  are  called  rhonchi,  or  rattles,  and 
are  either  dry  or  moist, — dry  when  the 
mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  or  there  is 
a  constriction  of  the  tubes,  and  moist  when 
fluids  of  a  thinner  consistency  are  collected 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  lungs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  several 
names  used  by  phvsicians  to  express  the 
different  phases  of  sound  in  healthy  and 
diseased  lungs. 

Sounds  pkoducbd  ih   Natural   Be- 
spisatiok. 

Tracheal, — ^Heard  in  tho  neck. 

Bronchial, — Heard  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum,  &c. 

Vencular, — Hoard  on  most  parts  of  the 
chest. 

SOUVDS    PRODUCED  IIT  MORBID  BeSPI- 
RATION. 

Bronchial  Bespiration. — Caused  by  a 
condensed  lung. 

Cavernous  and  Amphoric, — Caused  by 
diseased  cavities  communicating  with  the 
bronchL 

Bhonchi,  Moist. 

Mucous, — Caused  by  fluid  in  the  bron- 
chi. 

Crepitant, — Caused  by  viscid  liquid  in 
the  air-cells. 

Bhonohi,  Dry. 

Sibilant,  Sonorous,  DryMueous,-^TheM 
three  sounds  are  caused  by  a  contraction 
^  the  bronefai,  and  by  a  swelling  of  the 
nucoua  mexabrtaae,  &o. 


DrjfOrepitaut, — Caused  bjtmfibijaeat^. 
Cavernous, — Caused  by  liquid  ma  bob. 
bid  carity. 

Natural  Sound  ov  thx  Voicb  Trob- 
xitted  through  thx  Chest. 

Laryngophon^, — ^Heardover  tiw  kiym. 

Tracheophon^. — ^Heaid  over  the  ster- 
num. 

Bronchophony, — ^Heard  between  ^ 
shoulders  and  over  the  sternum. 

Morbid  Sounds  ov  thb  Yoios  traii- 
mittsd  throuoh  the  Chht. 

Bronchophony. — Caused  by  a  oondenied 
lung. 

GSgophony, — Caused  hj  air  vibrating 
through  a  thin  layer  of  fluid. 

Pectorilo^y,--CAU8ed  by  a  cavity  ia 
the  lungs. 

PBRCUSflXON. 

Percussion  is  practised  either  byslriki^ 
the  part  of  the  chest  required  wifli  tht 
points  of  the  fingers  or  the  flat  of  titt 
hand,  or  else  by  laying  the  fingers  of  thi 
left  hand  flat  on  the  part  to  be  ^wr^mtnaJ 
and  then  with  the  tips  of  those  of  jSi 
right^  striking  on  them  a  few  dear  ex* 
pressive  taps,  and  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
clining the  ear  as  to  note  the  nature  of  tin 
sounds  elicited.  A  thin  disc  of  wood,  of 
gutta  percha,  metal,  or  ivory,  msj  be  laid 
on  the  chest  instead  of  the  left  hand,  sad 
the  gentle  blows  of  the  fingers  given  oa 
that  medium. 

The  sounds  given  out  by  percoMiOB 
over  the  chest  are  divided  into  the  dssr 
and  the  dull,  and  are  thus  divided, — 

Clear  Sounds  on  FBRcu8sioN.r* 
Those  indicate  a  healthy  eondUwn  of  the 
lungs,  a  state  of  emphysema,  or  tuJbertHkr 
excavation  of  the  organ. 

Dull  Sound  on  Px^ussion  showi 
the  existence  of  congestion  and  hepallite^ 
tion,  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  codema,  ta* 
bercular  deposit,  or  morbid  degmseroUs^ 

In  all  cases,  to  render  the  infbrmatiaa 
perfect,  auscultation  and  peroussian  shoold 
be  employed  together;  the  one  as  a  «» 
firmation  of  the  other.  As  experieaoe^  na- 
der  the  guidance  of  a  practical  autfaontj', 
can  alone  teaoh  a  person  to  nndecttsnd 
the  lan^^uage  of  the  sounds  eonveyed  bj 
percussion  or  by  the  stethoscope  it  is  na- 
necessary  to  say  more  on  this  sulgeot,  be- 
yond giving  the  leading  facts  already  rs> 
ooided.  ^^e  series  of  sounds  givn  cff 
from  the  heart  and  from  tiie  uterus,  wbea 
the  stethoscope  is  employed  to  test  the 
state  of  the  one  or  the  pregnancy  of  flis 
\Q^<ei,c»\o  ^aafio^Qcihe  eonditionoftke 
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I  liill  Biore  eonplioatod  thaa  those 
a  vtgaid  to  the  lunes,  and  can  only  be 
Mqnimd  1^  eloee  study  of  the  science  on 
he  Jifuiff  ■abject^ 

STIBIUM  AHD  STIMMI^The  names 
SMCVMriy  given  to  antimany. 

WnCKlNQ  PLASTER^-Blaok  and 
BnMte,  See  Adsbsivb  and  Coukt  Plas- 
□n* 

.SriFE  JOINT^— For  the  cause  and 
tra«fcm«nt  of  this  affection  of  the  joints, 
tm  AvcsTLOBia. 

^CCIQMJL — A  small  red  spot  on  the 
eommon  to  cutaneous  affections. 

StlLLBOSN^-A  child  bom  dead,  at 
mj  period  between  the  end  of  the  seventh 
■nd  ninth  month. 

SnMULANTS^-'A  class  of  medicines 
tm^Knamg  a  wider  ran^fe  of  articles  than 
any  other  in  the  materia  medioa.  Stimu- 
Itnti  are  either  local  or  general,  as  they 
n#  mpp^Bd  to  a  party  or  taken  into  the 
•|Mlem*  General  stimulants,  a«dn,  are 
ttTJded  into  the  common  and  dinusible. 

-SanNGhSv— We  have  alreadj,  under  the 
MiklM  *<.Bites"  and  <;  Serpent,';  treated 
ci  all  the  venomous  injuries  inflicted  by 
Mptalee  and  insects ;  it  is  only  now  neces- 
msKj  to  say,  that  for  the  stings  of  common 
HMeetof  a  little  extract  of  I^mI  will  gene- 
lattr  sobdue  any  pain  caused  by  the  sting. 
A  uttle  dive  oil,  or  a  strong  solution  of 
poiaaa  or  ammonia,  will  answer  the  pui- 
poae  equally  well,  but  these  generally  ex- 
cite an  additional  pain.     See  Sespbht, 

STITCH  IN  THE  SIDE.— A  s^mis. 
modio  pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  side. 
See  SiBB,  Pais  ik. 

STOMACH. — One  of  the  most  impor- 
isnt  organs  in  the  body,  and  the  centre  of 
digestaon  and  nutrition.  The  stomach  is 
ena  ef  the  abdommal  viscera,  and  in  shape 
TCwmUea  a  bagpipe;  it  lies  across  the 
abdomen,  from  the  left  to  the  right  side, 
below  the  liver,  and  partly  cover«i  by  the 
di^^faragm.    The  stomacn  has  two  open- 

Eone  to  admit  the  termination  of  the 
t,  and  called,  from  its  lyinff  below  the 
i,  the  cardiac  opening ;  and  the  other, 
viiare  it  j<mis  the  duodenumt  or  small  in- 
tastmitii  and  called  the  pyloric  orifice, 
pyloma,  or  the  gatekeeper,  from  the  pe- 
eaUar  arrangement  of  the  circular  fibres 
which  so  e&ctttdlly  constrict  this  aper- 
ture^ that  nothing  can  pass  unless  per- 
feetly  digested,  and  only  then  at  stated 
timei.  The  stomach  consists  of  three 
•oata,  an  internal  mucous  Uning,  a  muscu- 
lar or  middle  coat,  and  an  external  or  se- 
looa  ooat,  supplied  to  it  by  th^  peritoneum, 


or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomen. 
Some  anatomists  give  the  stoqiach  four 
CMoats,  accounting  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
lies  between  the  mucous  and  muscular 
coats,  in  which  the  nerves  and  vessi^ 
circulate,  as  »  fourth  coat. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  sets 
oi  delicate  fibres,  one  running  transversely, 
another  in  a  circular  manner,  and  the 
third  pursuing  a  diagonal  directkm.  From 
this  arrangement  ofits  fibres,  it  is  evident 
that  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  a  gradual 
and  uniform  contraction  to  the  centre, 
succeeded  by  a  general  expansion. 

The  mucous  coat  is  covered  with  alter- 
nate depressions  and  elevations ;  tilie  for- 
mer are  oalled/o2^^,  or  glands,  and  the 
latter  villi.  As  soon  as  fo^  is  taken  into 
the  stomach,  an  extra  amount  of  arterial 
blood  is  sent  to  the  organ  to  supply  the 
secretion  known  as  gastric  juice,  that  pe- 
culiar acid  and  solvent  fluid  so  necessary 
to  the  maceration  of  the  idiment  tdten ; 
ihe  gastric  juice  being  secreted  from  tiie 
minute  branches  into  which  the  gastric 
arteries  are  subdivided.  See  Diobstiok. 
The  stomach,  like  other  organs,  is  liable 
to  inflammation,  though,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  abused,  much  more  sel- 
dom than  might  be  expected;  indeed,  ex- 
cept when  actual  poisons  are  tak«i  into  it, 
thft  form  of  disease  may  be  regarded  as 
remarkably  rare.  Chronic  inflammation 
and  functional  derangements,  however, 
are  remarkably  frequent,  sometimes  aris- 
ing from  a  deficiency  in  quantity  and 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  at  others  from 
an  excess  both  in  quantij^  and  acridity. 
In  the  one  case  an  artificial  gastric  juice 
is  necessary ;  in  the  other,  an  alkali,  either 
potass  or  soda,  is  required  to  correct  the 
over-stimulating  nature  of  the  natiural 
fluid.  As  a  substitute  for  the  proper 
secretion,  the  following  mixture  may  be 
taken  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  table- 
spoonfuls  half  an  hour  before  each  meal. 
AHificial  OoHrie  JWiM.— Take  of— 

Muriate  of  soda  (com- 
mon salt)      ....    3  drachms. 

Bicarbonate  of  potass  .    2  scruples. 

Cold  boiled  water    .    •    7  ounces. 
Dissolve,  and  add— 

Vinegar 1  ounce. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  •  30  drops. 
Mix.  For  the  treatment  of  other  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  see  iNDieBSiioif,  &e. 
Of  the  parasites  that  occasionally  infest 
the  stomach,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
we  do  not  intend  to  speak;  the  suDJect  is 
too  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
cases  authenticated  \oo  ^  \xf^«8si!^  Xa 
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applied  to  the  in^pissftted  or  expressed 
juice  ofplants. 

SUDDEN  DiEATH.— Nothing  is  more 
appallixij?  toM^ids  and  relatives  than  the 
3udden  tailing  to  the  ground  *of  a  person 
in  our  zoidst,  or  while  walking  by  our  side 
in  the  street,  and  discovering  on  raising 
him  up,  that  he  who  but  a  moment  before 
was  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  life, 
JM  a  mere  inert  mass,  deprived  of  sense  or 
ZDotion. 

Though  the  cause  that  induces  such  an 
abrupt  calamity  is  often  fatal,  and  absolute 
death  is  instantaneous,  oases  no  doubt 
frequently  ooour,  where,  firom  a  belief  in 
the  certainty  of  death,  cases  that  mieht 
possibly  have  been  recovered  are  left 
without  an  attempt  at  restoration,  from 
tiie  supposed  hopeless  nature  of  the  case. 
As  cajses  of  sudden  death  are  sometimes 
only  suspensions  of  the  functiops  of  life, 
friction  should  be  employed  along  the 
spine,  hot  bottles  or  mustard  plasters  ap- 
plied to  the  feet  and  le^p,  and  those  means, 
with  artificial  respiration,  adopted,  as  laid 
down  under  Drowning,  in  tne  hope  to 
bring  back  the  functions  of  the  lungs. 
When,  after  some  hours'  perseverance  with 
these  means,  there  are  signs  of  returning 
animation,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy 
and  water  are  to  be  given,  but  with  care. 
See  Drownikg. 

SUDOR. — Sweat,  ei^oessive  pcrspira- 
tion. 

SUDOEIFICS^A  class  of  medicines 
givei^  to  produce  sweating,  as  diapho- 
retics  are  tnose  drugs  which  are  employed 
to  promote  perspiration.    See  Diafho- 

SBTIC8 

SUFFOCATION.— Dying  from  the 
want  of  air.  Whatever  cause  prevents 
a  due  access  of  atmospheric  air  to  the 
lungs  produces  suffocation;  thus  hanging, 
drownmg,  and  the  inhalation  of  noxious 
gases,  all  induce  suffocation.  See  Haitg- 
iisa  and  Dkowkibo-.  Fqr  the  suffocation 
caused  by  noxious  gases,  the  treatment  is 
instant  removal  to  the  open  air,  dashing 
cold  .water  on  the  face  and  chest,  the  ap- 
plication  of  warmth  to  the  body,  hot 
water  to  the  feet,  and  mustard  poultices 
to  the  thighs  and  legs.    See  Suspended 

AVIMATIOH. 

SUOAB  is  one  of  the  most  universally 
found  substances  in  nature ;  every  plant 
and  vegetable  yielding  it  more  or  less 
abundantly.  Sugar,  as  we  have  shown 
under  the  article  Food,  is  one  of  the  heat- 
forming  elements,  and  on  that  account  is 
s  neeeBsary  of  life,    Wheu  no^  t«kea  in 


its  perfect  form,  the  stomadi  has  tiie 
power  of  converting  all  the  standi  it  re* 
ceives  into  sugar.  Sugar,  on  ac&oimt(tf 
the  carbon  it  yields,  aa  fuel  io  tka  hmgi, 
is  an  article  of  great  importance^  aad  as  a 
food,  an  alimentof  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  young[,  who  should  always  be  dfen 
plenty  of  it  m  their  daily  dietary.  With 
the  adult,  or  persona  of  weak  stomadu, 
sugar  is  apt  to  pass  into  the  aoetinuftr- 
mentation,  ana  so  become  a  source  of 
inconveni^oe  and  pain. 

SUGAB  OF  L£AD.— Acetate  of  lead, 
formerly  known  as  socd&arMm  Sc^wmfix 
the  sugar  of  Saturn;  the  name  given br 
old  chemists  to  lead.  Su^ar  id  leact 
though  in  excess  a  strong  poUon,  isa  verf 
valuable  drug  both  for  mtemal  and  ex- 
ternal use  as  an  aatringent.  The  mij 
diseases  in  which  it  is  employed  inks' 
naUy  are  those  of  hflemorrha^  either  from 
the  stomach  or  the  lungs,  for  whieh  it 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  1  or  2  grains, 
either  in  pills  or  powder,  every  three 
hours,  alone  or  with  kino  and  (^iam, 
and  that  too  with  p^ect  safety,  as  long 
as  it  is  kept  in  a  state  ot  acetate.  To  pre- 
vent any  acid  in  tiie  stomach  converting 
it  into  a  more  potent  salt,  the  patient, 
while  taking  sugar  of  lead,  should  he 
oniered  a  little  weak  vinegar  and  water 
with  each  pill  (ur  powder,  or  what  is  madi 
better,  take  frequent  draughts  a£  bntie^ 
milk — the  best  possible  beven^  in  eases 
of  haemorrhage.  As  an  external  appfi- 
cation  for  sprains,  where  an  astringent 
lotion  is  required,  sugar  of  lead  makes  the 
best  that  can  be  employed  if  used  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  The  following  lotionfCitiMr 
applied  cold  or  hot,  will  be  found  moat  he- 
n^cial  in  all  cases  of  severe  sprains  <a  in- 
flammations of  the  joints.  3&bs  of— - 
Sugar  of  lead  •  .  .  4di!aduBs. 
Camphor  water  ...    1  pint. 

Vinegar 4  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  use  on  piline  or  Unen  ragi. 

SULPHAT£S.-~Salt8  c<Naipo8ied  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  base,  as  the  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  gkaber 
and  Epsom  salts. 

SULPHUE,  OB  BEIMSTONE.— A 
yellow,  dry  substance,  which  in  bnmiag 
yields  a  suffocating  fume,  and  is  gene- 
rally obtained  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
South  America,  lying  beneath  the  eartii  ia 
certain  localities ;  it  is  also  obtained  from 
nearly  all  the  metals — the  aulphureta^bf 
sublimation,  and  firom  some  of  the  oiden 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Medical  Pbopbstibs  abd-Fbbpiba- 
\«tu>i&ii<— %^i(!^Dsa:  «cU  on  the  system  as  a 
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diaplioretic,  deobstruent,  and  purgative ; ! 
ana  k  partieolariy  effioacioos  in  obstinate  , 
■kin  diseases,  hignly  serviceable  in  rheu-  | 
Tnffrifirij  obstanietions  of  the  biliary  ducts, '. 
and  in  oilargement  of  the  liver. 

Sulphur  is  kept  in  three  forms  in  the 
shops, — 1st,  that  of  roll  sulphur;   2nd,  • 
Bobfimed  sulphur;  and  3rd,  the  milk  of 
sulphur,  which  is  simply  sulphur  levigated 
and  washed,  and  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
venient forms  in  which  it  can  be  given. 
The  adult  dose  of  either  the  sublimed  or 
milk  of  sulphur,   as    a   diaphoretic    or 
dsobstroent,  is  from  half  a  drachm  to ! 
1^  dnudim ;  and  as  an  aperient  from  2  j 
to  4  draohms.     Sulphur  combined  with  . 
treacle  is  a  popular  remedy  for  unhealthy  | 
diddren,  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood ;  and 
for  aoting  on  the  bowels,  and  correcting 
the  state  (tf  the  system,  it  is  certainly  a 
verr  efficacious  medicine. 

By  burning  sulphur  in  leaden  cham- 
bers, with  water  at  the  bottom,  and  allow- 
ing a  due  portion  of  air  to  enter  the 
chamber,  the  chemist  obtains  sulphuric 
acid,  or  vitriol,  that  acid  which  enters  into 
combination  with  so  many  bases,  forming 
the  salts  known  as  sulphates.  The  only 
preparations  of  sulphur  are  a  confection 
and  an  ointment ;  the  latter  used  only  in 

SITLPHCTEIC  ACID.— Vitriol.  The 
diluted  aolphuric  acid,  dither  alone,  or 
mixed^with  some  spices,  and  coloured  with 
red  ttionders  wood,  and  called  elixirs-  of 
vitrii^  are  tha'^Oiily  preparationg  of  thir 
artifolaemployedtf  eacb-jof  them  being  used 
H  ofnoiv^  tc^lS  drops,  as  an  astring- ' 
fMftio  £Bvdr  or  hsemorrhage. 
k — ^The  root  of  an  unknown 
plants  latillf  ^  admitted  into  tbar 
>p(Bia.      •'-  .       * 

BTOSTEOKEv^i-XlMS  accident,  com. 
mon'to  tropical  climates,  and  -to  which 
Europeans  are  Tsry  Hable  £rom  long  ex- 
posure to  the  sun's  rays,  particularly  from 
the  habit  of  incautiously  taking  off  the 
hat,  or  working  for  only  a  few  minutes 
bareheaded,  prmluces  a  condition  strono^lv 
rcoembling  apoplexy,  accompanied  with 
total  prostration  and  loss  of  memoiy,  and- 
if  not  quickly  relieved  may  lead  to  fatal 
results. 

TsxikTMHirT.  —  Bemove  the  patient 
under  a  shade,  dash  cold  water  on  the 
hce  and  head,  bleed,  apply  a  blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  mustard  poultices  to 
the  legs  and  bottom  of  the  spine,  and  rub 
the  rest  of  the  spinal  column  with,  a  lini- 
aent  made  of  equal  parts  of  iMurtsbom, 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Shoidd  the -symptoms 
667 


assume  the  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  as 
for  that  disease. 

SUPER. — Above,  over.  A  term  used 
by  cheousts  and  anatomists ;  by  the  for- 
mer to  signify  an  excess,  or  larger 
quantity — as  a  super-acetate,  or  a  salt 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  vinegar ;  and  by 
the  latter  to  indicate  some  muscle  or  part, 
as  the  8»per  spinatus,  a  muscle  above  the 
spine,  of  the  scapula,  &e. 

SUPINATION.— Turning  the  hand  or 
the  body  over  on  the  back ;  the  opposite 
action  to  pronation,  where  the  face  or  the 
palm  is  downwards;  in  supination  the  face 
and  the  palm  are  turned  upwards.  The 
muscles  tnat  roll  the  hand  in  this  direction 
are  called  supinators. 

SUPPOSITORY.— A  soUd  medicine 
made  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  the  calibre 
of  a  penholder,  to  be  passed  up  the  fun- 
dament, where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  till 
naturally  expelled.  Suppositories  are  used 
to  allay  pain  and  irritation,  and  are  often 
of  the  most  signal  service,  and  on  that 
account  will  be  frequently  met  with  in 
this  work.  Suppositories  are  generally 
made  of  4,  6,  or  8  grains  of  solid  opium, 
rolled  into  an  oblong  form,  greaseo,  and 
passed  into  the  bowel ;  care  bein?  taken 
that  they  are  pushed  above  the  sphincter 
muscle  of  the  anus. 

SUPPURATIVES.— Articles  supposed 
to  encourage  tiie.  formatiAi  of  matter  or 
pus,  and  mature'an  ajysoess.  Hot  fomen- 
tations and  ]^dbltioafe-i0o  the  best  of  such 
'agents,     'f  v^' 

SURDFTUB.^Deiifiidks;  hhrdness  of 
hearing.       •  ^       ' 

SURFEIT,  A.  —  An-.ittdisposition 
caused  bj;  overcharging  tin  stowlfe^'  by 
an |S1WS8  in  eating  ar  wiikiag  {'"genemlly 
the^UnoBBr,  and  most  fteqfiently  by  par- 
taking||i^f6|detion  of  some  kind  of  food. 
A  sumltk  IhBWiever,  fre^qnently  occurs  to 
persons  of  a  very  tempefate  habit,  and 
from  partaking  very  sparingly  of  the 
article  that  caused  it.  Shell-fish,  cheese, 
dried  meat,  or  sausages  often  produce 
what  is  called  a  surfeit,  indk^ted  by  sick- 
ness, pain  in  ihe  head,  a-  hot,  d^y  skin, 
and  a  most  unoomfortablesensafioii  gene- 
rally. An  emetic  in  all  eases  is  tiie  best 
and  quickest  remedy:  a  glass  of  warm 
water,  with  a  teaspoonfuf  of  salt  in  it, 
will  always  effect  the  purpose  if  no  other 
emetic  is  at  hand.        ' 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION.— It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  ooAseientious  and 
liberal-mmded  medical  man  is  idways  a 
student^  aequiring  new  ftuete'  ^<1  tra&L 
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render  it  absolutelynecessary,  further  than 
what  will  be  referred  to  under  Worms, 
which  see* 

STOMACHICS.— Medicines  to  ^ve 
tone  to  the  stomach  and  promote  digestion. 
The  principal  articles  of  this  class  are 
gentian,  camomile,  rhubarb,  orange  and 
lemon  peel,  and  Colombo,  taken  in  infusion 
with  a  little  ginger  or  cardamom  seeds, 
and  to  which  carlK>nate  of  soda  or  potass 
is  to  be  added.  Gregory's  powder  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  the  stomachics. 

STOMACH-PUMP.  —  This  very 
valuable  instrument  is  a  kind  of  large 
syringe,  which,  by  means  of  a  key-lever,  lus 
a  double  action,  one  to  inject  liquid  and 
the  other  to  withdraw  it.  A  long,  flexible 
tube  being  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
syringe,  is  passed  through  a  wooden  bit 
fitted  to  the  mouth  to  prevent  the  teeth 
of  the  patient  biting  it ;  the  tube  is  then 
passed  into  the  stomach,  while  a  short 
tube  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  syringe 
reaches  to  a  basin  held  by  an  assistant, 
containing  the  warm  water  to  be  used ; 
the  operator  then  draws  the  piston  of  his 
syringe,  by  which  it  becomes  filled  from 
the  basin ;  he  then  elevates  the  key  or 
valve,  and  driving  home  the  piston,  the 
liquid  is  thrown  into  the  stomach;  he 
then  drops  the  key,  once  more  fills  from 
the  basin,  raises  the  lever,  and  propels 
another  quantity  into  the  stomach,  and  in 
this  manner  continues  till  the  quantity 
intended  is  thrown  into  the  organ.  He 
now  reverses  the  operation  of  the  piston 
and  the  valve,  and  the  contents  injected, 
mixed  with  those  in  the  stomach,  are 
drawn  off  and  pumped  into  the  basin. 
See  Poisons. 

STOMACH,  SPASMS  OE  CBAMP 
OF. — This  painful  and  alarming  state  may 
proceed  from  various  causes :  such  as  the 
sudden  application  of  cold,  or  it  may  arise 
&om  indigestible  fruits  or  food,  from 
bile  regurgitating  into  the  orgfan,  from 
congestion  of  the  liver,  from  eout  or 
rheumatism,  and,  finally,  from  a  draught 
of  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated, 
or  from  swallowing  pieces  of  ice.  A  hot 
bath,  or  warm  fomentations,  are  generally 
the  best  external  remedies  for  spasm  of 
the  stomach,  and  an  emetic  the  most 
useful  and  effective  internal  means, 
followed  by  such  after-treatment  as  the 
exciting  cause  seems  to  justify  or  demand. 
STONE.—For  the  symptoms  of  tbis 
complaint,  see  Ubikaby  Oboans,  Dis- 


tropical  plant  belonging  to  the  Vttunl 
order  Sttpraeea,  Though  now  seldemi  used, 
storax  was  formerly  in  great  recnint 
as  a  stimulating  expectorant,  but  has  beoi 
superseded  by  squills  and  tolu. 

STEAMONIUM,  oB  THOBN 
APFLE.'-The  IMturastramotUiim,  The 
thorn  apple  belongs  to  the  Natural  older 
Solanacea,  and  is,  consequently,  acarid  ind 
narcotic ;  and  though  it  has  been  tried  in 
many  diseases,  on  account  of  tito  ridE 
attending  its  employment  has  fidkn 
entirely  into  disuse  as  an  intenial  remedy. 
The  cut  leaves  and  stems  are,  howerer, 
used  to  some  extent  as  a  tobacco  in 
chronic  asthma,  the  patient  smoking  it  m 
a  common  pipe,  and  in  this  form  it  ofteB 
affords  considerable  relief. 

STRIATA  COBFOItA.— Two  emineB. 
ces  in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  bnia. 

STBICTUBE.— A  tightening,  en* 
traction,  a  drawing  or  growing  togettn 
in  some  passage  or  tuTO.  A  spasmodie 
contraction  or  strictiure  of  the  moioakr 
coat  of  the  oesophagus  or  gullet  is  bf  bo 
means  a  rare  event  in  cases  of  faystens 
but  may  be  easily  overcome  by  a  s)^ 
between  the  shoulders,  or  tiie  suddeD 
application  of  ^cold.  The  organs,  howew, 
where  a  natural  stricture  or  growing 
together  of  the  part  is  most  frequent  at 
the  urethra  of  the  male,  and  the  rec^nm; 
often,  however,  a  nervous  strwtiire 
exists  at  the  same  time  in  the  fomer 
part,  and  not  imfrequenUy  two  natuiil 
strictures  occur  at  the  same  time,  one  i 
short  way  up,  and  the  other  near  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra. 

STKICTUKE  OF  THE  SECTUM 
may  arise,  in  either  sex,  from  abdomiDal 
tumours  pressing  on  the  bowel,  or  firom  a 
ring  of  piles  forming  round  the  reetmn. 
A  natural  stricture  of  the  part,  an  aetul 
contraction  of  the  rectum,  is  a  very  rm 
disease,  though  some  years  ago  it  was  coe 
of  the  empiricisms  of  the  profession  te 
assert  the  contrary.  Where  such  a  cut 
really  exists,  the  treatment  is  the  same  u 
in  urethral  stricture,  by  the  passage  of 
proper  bougies. 

STEICTUBE  OF  THE  UBETHBA 
is  almost  always  the  result  of  infiamaa- 
tory  action,  induced  by  gonorriHEayaBdii 
accompanied  by  a  dischfurge  called  ajjieet 
The  only  reliable  symptom  of  tfais  dutut 
is  the  twirling  or  corkscrew  motion  givea 
to  the  water  when  discharged. 

The  TBBATiiEiTT  rcsidcs  entinty  m 
mechanical  means,  and  the  attenpA  tt 
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STOBAX. — A  balsamic  resin  similar  to  (break  down  or  expand  the  constxi^iaa; 
tolu,  yielded  by  the  Styrax  o^ictnalis,  a\  >^\&    S&    cSS^\fe^  b^    passing   bmigie^ 
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Uy  increasing  the  size  of  the  in-  | 
nt   till   the   natural    passage    is 
)d. 

IDEE  DENTIUM.— Grinding  of 
th ;  a  symptom  of  worms,  or  some 
n  of  the  hcwid  common  to  children. 
IGIL. — ^The  bent  scraper  used  by 
mans  in  the  bath  to  force  out  the 
)ting  perspiration.  See  Abstes- 
,  cut, 

ONTIXJM. — A  metal  discovered  in 
>rth  of  Scotland,  chiefly  ujsed  for 
nufacture  of  red  fire. 
OPHULUS.— An  order  of  eruptive 
of  a  papular  form,  such  as  tooth 
ed  gum,  &c. 

•UMA. — King's  evil,  scrofula. 
YCHNIA,  OB  STKYCHNIN.— 
.eadly  poison,  the  active  principle 
Strychnos  nux  vomica,  is  one  of  the 
fatal  and  agonizing  of  all  the 
ble  or  mineral  poisons,  throwing 
)dy  into  the  most  violent  and 
▼  convulsions,  producing,  in  fact, 
outward  symptoms  of  tetanus.  On 
icount,  and  m  consequence  of  its 
on  the  nervous  system,  it  has  been 
red  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  for  the 
ymptoms  it  produces  when  taken 
)68  or  as  a  poison.  For  the  better 
nnent  of  this  dangerous  drug,  the 
-harmacopceia  orders  a  preparation 
the  liquor  stri^chnia.  In  no 
Lowever,  should  this  drug  be  pre- 
I  or  taken  by  a  non-professional 
• 

TOE. — A  state  of  partial  inseHsi- 
a  symptom  of  apoplexy,  of 
mg  with  narcotic  drugs,  and  of 
U  affections  generally. 
'E, — ^The  popular  name  for  a  small 
r  on  the  ciliary  ridge  of  the  eyelid, 
ling  of  one  of  the  meibomian  glands, 
all  folUcles  which  supply  nourish- 
to  the  eyelashes.  Children  are 
ibject  to  these  painful  little  tumours, 
often  proceed  from  an  unhealthy 
ion  of  the  body.  The  best  local 
lent  is  friction,  either  with  a  ring 
edge  of  the  nail.  It  is  a  popuUv 
that  stroking  the  stye  nine  times 
wedding-ring  once  a  day  is  a  certain 
That  gently  scrapiag  the  tumour 
iie  edge  of  a  ring  is  sure  to  produce 
tion  is  an  imquestionable  fact,  but 
sr  it  is  a  gold  or  a  brass  ring,  a 
ig  or  a  curtain  one,  is  of  no  manner 
lequence.  The  number  of  times  it 
1,  nowever,  is  of  importance,  ninety 
being  ten  times  better  than  nine, 
internal  remedy,  a  daily  dose  of 
15 


senna  and  Eochelle  salts  is  one  of  the  best 
means  that  can  be  employed. 

STYLOID.— The  name  of  a  thin, 
pencil-like  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
from  which  the  three  muscles,  known  as 
the  stylo'hyoideus,  stylo'fflossus,  and 
styUhpharynffeus,  arise. 

STYPTIC— Any  powerful  astrmgent 
used  to  check  the  effusion  of  blood.  A 
styptic,  properly  speaking,  is  some  drug 
that  will  draw  together  the  wounded 
vessels,  and  by  that  contraction  check  the 
haemorrhage.  As  yet,  however,  no  such 
remedy  hais  been  discovered.  Powdered 
alum,  nitrate  of  silver,  bluestone,  Friar's 
balsam,  and  Dutch  drops  are  the  common 
styptics  in  use,  with  tow,  cotton,  wool,  and 
cobwebs  as  mechanical  means.  The 
best  styptic  of  all,  however,  is  pressure 
over  the  injured  vessel. 

ST.   ANTHONY'S   FIBE.    See 

EBYSIPELi.8. 

SUB. — A  Latin  word,  used  in  chemical 
pharmacy  to  express  something  that 
has  less  than  another,  or  is  under  or 
below  the  standard,  as  the  sub-carbonate 
of  potass  or  soda;  sub-acid,  slightly 
acid.  It  is  also  used  by  anatomists  to 
express  the  relative  situation  of  a  part, 
as  the  nub'SeapulariSf  a  muscle  below 
the  scapula;  and  svh-lingualy  swb-maxiU 
lary  glands,  and  svh'claman,  or  under- 
neath the  clavicle. 

SUBLIMATE,  COBBOSIVE.  —  Cor- 
rosive sublimate,  or  the  oxymuriate  or 
bichloride  of  mercury,  which  see. 

SUBLIMED    SULPHUB.  See 

SULPHUS. 

SUBLINGUAL.— Under  the  tongue. 
A  name  applied  to  the  two  salivary 
glands,  and  also  to  the  artery  and  vein 
circulatingin  that  neighbourhood. 

SUCCEDANEUM.— A  substitute;  any 
medicine  employed  for  another.  The 
term  is  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  dental 
preparations  or  artificial  teeth. 

S  CCCINUM.— Amber. 

SUCCOEY.— A  well-known  garden 
plant,  somewhat  like  endive.  There  is 
both  a  wild  and  a  cultivated  succory,  and 
though,  unfortunately,  excluded  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  both  varieties  possess 
properties  of  a  very  valuable  nature, 
especially  in  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
deran^^ement  of  the  spleen ;  and  also  in 
dropsies,  iaundice,  and  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach,  for  which  it  was 
formerly  given  as  a  decoction  with  great 
benefit,  and  might  still  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  aU  such  cases. 

SUCCUS.— A  iu\ce.    K  \«im  ^gsossw&i 
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appUed  to  Uieimpissated  or  expressed 
juice  ofplants. 

SUDDEN  DJIATH.— Nothing  is  more 
appallixiff  to  friends  and  relatives  than  the 
sudden  tailing  to  the  ground  *of  a  person 
in  our  midst,  or  ^hile  walking  by  our  side 
in  the  street,  and  discovering  on  raising 
him  up,  that  he  who  but  a  moment  before 
was  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  the  ex^oyment  of  health  and  life, 
is  a  mere  mert  mass,  deprived  of  sense  or 
zootion. 

Though  the  cause  that  induces  such  an 
abrupt  calamity  is  oftcoi  fatal,  and  absolute 
death  is  instantaneous,  oases  no  doubt 
frequently  occur,  where,  from  a  belief  in 
the  certainty  of  death,  cases  that  might 
possibly  have  been  recovered  are  left 
without  an  attempt  at  restoration,  from 
tiie  supposed  hopeless  nature  of  this  case. 
As  cases  of  sudden  death  are  sometimes 
only  suspensions  of  the  functiops  of  life, 
friction  should  be  employed  along  the 
spine,  hot  bottles  or  mustard  plasters  ap- 
plied  to  the  feet  and  le|j;s,  and  those  means, 
with  artificial  req)iratipn,  adopted,  as  laid 
down  under  Drowning,  in  tne  hope  to 
bring  back  the  functions  of  the  lungs. 
When,  after  sQme  hours'  perseverance  with 
these,  means,  there  are  signs  of  returning 
animation,  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy 
and  water  are  to  be  given,  but  with  care. 
See  Deownikg. 

SUDOB. — Sweat,  es;oes8ive  pcrspira- 
tion. 

SUDOEIFICS^A  class  of  medicines 
givei^  to  produce  sweating,  as  diapho- 
retics  are  those  drugs  which  are  employed 
to  promote  perspiration.    See  Diafho- 

SBTIC8 

SUFFOCATION.r-Dying  from  the 
want  of  air.  Whatever  cause  prevents 
a  due  access  of  atmospheric  air  to  the 
lungs  produces  suffocation;  thus  hanging, 
drownmg,  and  the  inhalation  of  noxious 
gases,  all  iqduce  suffocation.  See  HAirch> 
ITSQ  and  Dkowkib 0-.  Fpr  the  suffocation 
caused  by  noxious  gases,  the  tareatment  is 
instant  removal  to  the  open  air,  dashing 
cold  .wtiter  on  the  face  and  chest,  the  ap- 
pHcation  of  warmth  to  the  body,  hot 
water  to  the  feet,  and  mustard  poultices 
to  the  thighs  and  legs.  See  Sxtsfbitded 
Animatioit. 

SUGAB  is  one  of  the  most  universally 
found  substances  in  nature ;  every  plant 
and  vegetable  yielding  it  more  or  less 
abundantly.  Sugar,  as  we  have  shown 
under  the  article  Food,  is  one  of  the  heat- 
forming  elements,  and  on  that  account  is 
«  neeessary  of  life.    When  no^  Uken.  in. 


its  perfect  form,  the  stomaoh  has  tiie 
power  of  converting  all  the  staidi  it  re* 
ceives  into  sugar.  Sugar,  on  aciDonntctf 
the  carbon  it  yields,  ad  fuel  to  the  hmgi, 
is  an  article  of  great  importano^  aadas  s 
food,  an  aliment  of  the  utmost  consequeoce 
to  the  youn^,  who  should  always  be  ansa 
plenty  of  it  in  their  daily  dietary.  With 
the  aidult,  or  persona  of  weak  stomdu, 
sugar  is  apt  to  pass  into  the  aoetonsiSBr- 
mentation,  and  so  become  a  source  of 
inconvenience  and  pain. 

SUGAB  OF  L£AD.— Acetate  of  lead, 
formerly  known BBsac<^arw»  Satwem, <v 
the  sugar  of  Saturn ;  the  name  given  \n 
old  chemists  to  lead.  Sugar,  of  leac^ 
though  in  excess  a  strong  poiton,  isaverf 
valuable  drug  both  for  mtemal  and  ex- 
ternal use  as  an  astringent.  The  00I7 
diseases  in  which  it  is  employed  intei* 
naUy  are  those  of  hemorrhage,  either  from 
the  stomach  or  the  lungs,  for  whieh  it 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  1  or  2  graiiu, 
either  in  pills  or  powder,  every  time 
hours,  alone  or  with  kino  and  (^iam, 
and  that  too  with  perfect  safety,  as  kmg 
as  it  is  kept  in  a  state  otaeetctU,  To  pre- 
vent any  acid  in  tiie  stomach  converting 
it  into  a  more  potent  salt,  the  patient, 
while  taking  sugar  of  lead,  should  be 
ordered  a  little  weak  vinegar  and  water 
with  each  pill  or  powder,  or  what  is  madi 
better,  tietke  frequent  draughts  of  batte^ 
milk — the  best  possible  beven^  in  eases 
of  luemorrhage.  As  an  external  appU- 
cation  for  sprains,  where  an  astringent 
lotion  is  required,  sugar  of  lead  mtikea  tiie 
best  that  can  be  employed  if  used  in  audi- 
cient  quantity.  Thefollowinff]otioii,eitiMr 
applied  cold  or  hot,  will  be  found  suMt  be- 
neficial in  all  cases  of  severe  apraina  or  in- 
flammations of  the  joints.  TtisB  of—* 
Sugar  of  lead  .  .  .  idmrfi— - 
Camphor  water ...    1  pint 

Vinegar 4  ounces. 

Dissolve,  and  use  on  piline  or  Unen  rafnt. 
SULPHATES.— Salts  ciwipoaed  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  base,  as  the  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  gbuiber 
and  Epsom  salts. 

SULPHUB,  oB  BBIMSTONE.— A 
yellow,  dry  substance,  which  in  bnmiag 
yields  a  suffocating  fume,  and  is  gestt- 
rally  obtained  in  Italy,  Switserland,  and 
South  America,  lying  beneath  the  eartiiia 
certain  localities ;  it  is  also  obtained  from 
nearly  all  the  metals — ^e  aulp^urets— bf 
sublimation,  and  from  some  of  the  osrden 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

MbDICAL  PSOPBIITIBS  jUTP  FbSPIBA- 

,  TiOBS, — Sulphur  acts  on  the  system  as  a 
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diApborabic,  deobabuent,  and  purgative; 
ftjid  u  putiflululy  ^Dookns  ia  obstiaato 
■kin  diHoHa,  hj);Uj  aerviceable  ui  thea- 
itHt^fi  obatruedoiu  of  tbe  bilUrj  docU, 
and  in  colitrKeaMat  o(  tbe  liver. 

Sulphur  ii  kept  in  Cbree  forma  in  tha 
ihiHM,— lit,  OiMt  of  roU  aulphuri  2ad, 
■ublimsd  lulpbur ;  and  3rd,  the  millc  of 
■alphari  wbi^  ia  simplj  aulphur  lerigatdd 
md  vuhed,  and  is  oae  of  tbe  moat  con- 
vanient'forDU  in  which  it  caa  be  pvext. 
Ibe  o^ilt  dou  of  either  the  gublioied  or 
milk  of  ■alphitr,  as  a  diaphoretic  or 
deabibrLunit,  is  from  half  a  drwhm  to 
li  dnofam;  and  as  an  aperisnt  from  2 
to  4  dia«hini.  Buiphiu  combined  with 
tteade  ii  a  popul&r  ramedj  for  unhealth; 
ehUdren,  ai  a  purifier  ot  tlte  blood  ;  and 
for  anting  on  the  boirels,  and  correcting 
tha  atate  of  tha  ijstem,  it  ia  oertainl;  a 
Tcrr  eSoacioiu  medicdne. 

Bj  horning  aulphi 


;tom,  and  allow 


it  obtains  BiUphurLo 
acid,  or  Titriol,  that  acid  which  enters  into 
combination  with  ao  manj  haws,  forming 
the  lalts  known  u  aulphatee.  The  only 
prepantionA  of  eulphur  are  a  confection 
and  an  ontment ;  the  latter  lued  oulj  in 
ikindtMaoM. 

SOUHCEIC  ACID.— Vitriol.  The 
diluted  Bdlpliurio  acid,  either  alme,  or 
miteitwith  Eomo  apices,  and  «ulour»d  with 
red  ftmndcrs  wood,  add  calk-d  eliiin-'i 
vitritl^  ore  the' Qnl^  picpsratioas  of  th 
article  emplojed;  eacb'Of  them  being  lued 
iqfeaSiiafnxWiIi  t<VlSdrDp3,asanaitcIng-' 
cJbMtta«tf*^ie  fever  or  ha^monfaage. 

Ag^Uplaht,  latd;  admittod  into  tbd 

SOrJSTROKB.-^l'his    wi;i(len(  oom. 

Europeans  are  Vetj  Hible  &om  long  ex- 
ponue  to  the  tun's  rajg,  particnlarlj  from 
the  habit  of  incautioualj-  taking  off  the 
•--'■    --  -rorking  for  only  "  ' ^" — "■"" 


auuiue  the  final  of 
bniin,  tbe  treatment 
for  that  disease. 

SU  PEE. —Abo™, 
byehfl 


.tajhyth 


larger 


_ .     „    ,  ^      ,  -  aeoompaniaJ  w 
pHUtration  and  loss  of  memory,  and 
a  mt  quicklj  lelieved  may  lead  to  fatal 

ramlta. 

T>BATXn(S.  —  Bemove  the  patient 
tndei  k  shade,  dash  cold  water  on  the 
boe  and  head,  bleed,  apply  a  blister  to 
Qm  nape  of  the  neck,  mustard  poullioes  to 
the  legs  and  bottom  of  (he  spine,  and  rub 
the  r«t  of  the  spinal  colamn  with  a  lim- 
nent  made  of  eqoal  parts  of  liartaborn, 
(ril,  and  tarpentaiie.  Sbeidd  tliesjiDptoma 


lignify    i 

with  a  larger  quantity  of  vinegar ;  and  bj 
the  latter  to  indicate  10010  muscle  or  part, 
as  (he  mptr  iptnatat,  a  mnsclo  above  the 
spine,  of  the  scapula,  Sk. 

8EJPINATI0N.-.Turning  the  hand  or 
the  body  over  on  the  bock;  the  opposite 
action  to  pronation,  where  the  face  or  the 
palm  is  downwards;  in  supination  tha  fioe 
and  the  palm  are  turned  upwards.  The 
muscles  that  roll  thehandinthiadiiecCion 
are  oatled  tupituttitra- 

SDPPOSITOEY.— AsoUdmsdiclna 
made  about  an  inch  loi^,  and  of  the  calibre 
of  a  penholder,  to  be  paved  up  the  fun- 
dameut,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remiLin  till 
oaturaliy  expelled.  Buppositoriea  are  used 
to  alls;  pain  and  irritation,  and  are  often 
of  the  most  signal  seriice,  and  on  that 
account  will  be  frequently  met  with  in 
this  work,  fii^poairones  are  generallj 
made  of  4,  6,  or  8  grains  of  solid  opium, 
rolled  into  an  obloog  form,  greaaed,  and 
pissed  into  the  bowel ;  care  being  taken 
that  the;  aie  pushed  above  the  aphiiiDter 
muscle  of  thelanus^ 

S  UPPUB4TIYES.— Artaeles  lupposed 
to  encourage  the.  formatitn  of  matter  or 
BUS.  and  matorv'an'Bl^soees.  Sot  fomen- 
1  pdddoelrin  the  best  oCsuoh 


^; 


SOaiHTDB.— ] 


8^' 


-IMb^; 


hkidneas  of 


SUfiFKIT,   A. - 


.  AtT: 


anMfMain         ,,--,.  -  --..  ,— - 
'*"'• -,  and  mosI'Mfiuntly  bjpar- 

laidelian  of  lonM  kind  pf  food. 

hsMrer,  Eregiuaar  oWors  to 
iwBUDB  vi  a  Tefj  tempwato  hab]t>  arul 
from  partaking  rery  iparingly  ol  the 
article  that  caused  it.  Shell-Qsb,  cheese, 
dried  meat,  or  eausages  often  produaa 
what  is  called  a  surf  nt,  indicated  by  siok- 
ness,  paid  in  the  bead,  B-  hot,  diy  skin, 
and  a  most  unooolfortablB  ■stuataon  gene- 
rally. An  emetic  in  all  easas  is  tb»  best 
and  quickest  remedy :  a  glass  of  warm 
water,  with  a  teaspooofu  of  salt  in  it^ 
will  always  effect  the  por^ose  if  no  other 

8C8PBITDBD  ANIM  ATIOK.— It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  coAaeientious  knd 
liberal-imndml  medical  man  il  always  a 
ituden^  aeqalring  new-  fheti'  tud  besh 


THE  DICnONABY  OF 


SUB 


intelligence  to  the  lut  haut  of  bi*  pro- 


^lepreaoul 

prafUaioa  bate  been  content  to  tre&t  such 
c(tM8  of  Bvupended  &nimatioa  oi  resulted 
fo>m  drowninfr,  on  the  principles  laid 
doini  bT  Br.  Muehall  Soil ;  the  Bojil 
Sunune    Societj,  howeyer,  haia  lately 

giblished  a  new  seriea  of  ruleo,  based  on 
r.'SjlTester'B  ajaleai,  for  reetoriaf  per- 
soiu  ^iparontl;  dead,  uid  that  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  nay  be  fully  under- 
Btood,  both  bj  medical  men  and  non-pro. 
feMKMiflls,  a  series  of  iUustratiooa — 
more  eipressiTe  than  any  description — ■ 
hare  been  printed  with  each  set  of  rules. 
Much  as  WD  have  hitherto  appreeJated  Dr. 
M.  Hall's  s^slem,  ve  are  so  convinced  of 
tlie  Buperiontj  of  Dr.  SyWegter's  additions 
and  iiDproiement4,  tbat  we  h&ve  not  only 
tntnseribed  his  oonciie  and  able  dircetioos 


for  the  management  of  null  e«n,  but 

have  had  aocurate  oopiea  mada  at  lbs 
cute,  so  as  to  make  perfect  the  whole  ni' 
torn.  If  the  reader  refera  to  the  irtide 
Drownioo;.  he  will  perceira  in  wliat  Dr. 
Sjlrester  B  plan  differs  from  that  Mlhsrlo 
adopted  on  Dr.  Holl'g  principle. 

Thb  Bbbiobatioh  or  ihb  ApFi.siinT 
Dbowhid. 

The  following  tnatructioiu  for  the  Be- 
storation  of  t^  apparently  dead  boa 
drownine  are  new  beiiig  Usued  by  tbt 
Nstianal  Lifeboat  lastitutum.  Tbij  m 
Uie  result  of  eitensTe  inqoiriea  uiaij 
made  by  the  institution  am<mgtt  midiiiil 
men,  medical  bodies,  and  c(noQenthroiu|- 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  Fogimefrf 
this  valuable  information,  the  ixaunittH 
of  the  Lifeboat  Society  have  felt  jiiNJStd 
in  acting  on  it.  ifter  lu>Tiii|[  been  otn- 
fully  considered,  and  the  ser™!  opmai 


e  about  t 


thus  coUectod  compared  one  with  another, 
the  committee  have  caused  the  fallowing 
instructions,  based  on  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Marshall  HaU  and  Dr.  H.  £. 
to  be  printed,  and  the  same  ai 
be  oitenuTely  circulated  on  thi 
elsewhere.  Aided  by  four  excellent  iUus- 
traBoBB,  the  plan  of  the  institution  for 

AL_   .:_^  ijf  jijg  apparently  dead 

^  is  nude  mletligible   to 

,  „., d  this  additimial  important 

leiTiee  WDdeied  b;  tiie  UfeboBt  Institu- 


from  drownini 


fail  to  elicit  the  ^probatioa 
of  the  community  at  large. 

I.  Bend  immediately  for  medical  uut- 
ance,  blankets,  and  dry  clothing,  hU 
proceed  to  treat  the  patient  ittamtlf  a> 
the  spot^  in  the  open  air,  with  the  ta 
downward,  whether  on  shore  or  iSoil; 
eipoung  the  face,  neck,  and  ohtat  to  A< 
'iud,  except  ii 


SOS 
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Btrs 


md  imiitdialely, — ths  !EtsBTOBi.ii0H  o7  |  mora  teadil^  escape  I17  ttia  mouth,  and 
BxKAisiso ;  and  secondlj,  iStti  breath-  the  tongue  itself  nill  fall  forwud,  learisg 
M    ia    restored,    the    Pbomotjob    of    the  entrance  into  Uie  windpipe  free.      '  - 

wlsxTB  trio  CiacDiiTioB.  \i---  ■'-'    -■     ' 

The  eObrla  to  restore  breathing  must    i 
imediatelj  and    ener- 


iin,  or  unUl  a  me 
onind  tlist  life  is  eitinct.  Efforla  to 
miote  vuns^  Snd  eircutatim,  bcjond 
noring  the  vet  clnthes  aad  di^iog  the 
"      mltM  until  thi    '    ' 


ist  thit  operation  b;  iriping  and  deaog- 
ng  Ihe  mouth. 

If  satiatactory  breathi 
ise  the  treatment  describeiThek 


ifh.    If  there  be  only  alight 

g,    or  no    breathing,  or  if   tJie 

breathing  fail,  then — 
To  Excite  BiiAiHina. — Turn  the 

, _..  ;    patient  well  and  instantly  on  the  side, 

ippeaninee  of  natural  breathing.  Foe  if  1  aupporting  the  head,  and  excite  the  nos- 
oniulatJOD  of  the  blood  be  induced  before  ,  trila  with  scuf,  hartshorn,  and  gmellinf 
iTOithuie  baa  reoonunenced,  Uie  reatorO'  1  saltn,  or  tickle  the  throat  with  a  feather. 
Km  to  life  will  be  endangered.  |  &«.,  if  they  are  at  hand.    Bub  the  ehetl 

II.  io  HestoBe  SsEii'aiHa.  — 7b  and  face  warm,. and  dash  cold  water,  of 
tUar  Ub  Throat. — Place  the  patient  on  cold  and  hot  water  alternately,  on  thsm. 
Ihefloo         gr  und  wi  h  th    face  d  wn     K  h       ben    aueceBS  I  sen     am  m  nt. 


lace  the  patient  on    c 
nhth    ftce  d  wn     ] 
.    k    arraa     nd       h      1 
i,  in  whidi  pa>  turn  all  fluids  will ' 


B  ea  knig     £ep  ace    the 


laUent  on  the  face,  raising  and  aupport- 
ns  the  cheat  well  on  a  folded  coat  or 
jther  article  of  dress.  Turn  the  body 
raiT  ^ntly  an  the  aide  and  a  little  be- 
laud, and  then  briikly  on  the  fkce,  back 

■nin;    repeating   these   me — 

&usly,  e&iciently,  and  peraert 


n  times  in  the  11 


onally  tj 


jT  five  aeeonds,  .         ,     . 

Ih«  Bde.  [Bi^placing  Md  jxUUiit  o»  th, 
st«ri,  thtatight  oftht  hoigfirKM  tht  air 
>mi;  »*M  tunud  at  th>  tidt  tUi  jotm- 


cA«e.] 

On  each  occasion  that  the  body  ia  re- 
placed on  the  face,  make  uniform  hut 
efficient  prceauro  with  brisk  moTement 
on  the  back  between  and  below  the 
ahoulder-blaiiei  or  bones  on  each  aide, 
remonug  the  pressure  immediately  before 
turning  the  bod;  on  the  aide. 

Dunng  the  whole  operatian  let  one  per- 
eoa  attend  solely  to  the  mOTsments  of  the 
head,  and  of  (he  aim  ^UMlaiidei  iS;. 


THE  DICTIOlTAaT  OF 


^Tkejirtl  Huasurt  incTeaaet  tht  frpira- 
tion — us  (Konil  comTwncei  in4piration.] 

%•  The  result  u  retfiratioa,  or  nalu- 
ral   brtalkinaj — and,  if    not    too    late, 

Whilrt  the  sboTo  operation!  are  being 
proceeded  with,  dr;  the  hands  and  feet ; 
and  M  goon  aa  dij  clothing  or  blanket) 
can  be  pTOcured,  atrip  the  body,  end  carer 
or  gnduallj  recloUie  it,  but  talcing  care 
not  to  interfere  with  the  efforta  to  reitore 


Should  these    eSbrta  not    prore 

!al  in  the  course  of  fmm  twp  to 

fire  minute*,  proceed  to  imitate  broath- 
ing   hj    T>r.    SjlTCBler'*    method,     a> 

Place  the  patient  on  the  hack,  on  a  flat 
■nriaoe,  inclined  a  litUe  upvarda  from  the 
£aet;  raiie  and  aupport  the  head  and 
ahoiilden  on  a   inuall,   Gnu   cuahiou  or 


folded  article  of  dreea  placed  nndn  tin 
ehoulder-bladefl. 

Draw  forward  the  patient'a  loneH,  and 
keep  it  projedjng  beyond  the  &»;  m 
clastic  hand  orer  (he  tongue  and  mia 
the  chin  will  anawei'  thii  putpou,  m  t 
Ipieor  "  —■ '-- I----.-—. 


itnoTe  all  tight  d^Uaf 
from  about  the  neck  and  cheat,  etpedallj 
the  brace§. 

To  imitate  lit  TaOBemmtiofirtaHias.— 
Standing  at  the  patieot'a  head,  graap  the 
armi  juit  iboTe  the  elbows,  and  diav 
them  gentlj  and  steadily  upwards  aboie 
the  head,  and  jticp  than  itrtlcktd  up- 
wards for  two  seeonda.  [Bjr  tkia  n«» 
atr  is  drawn  into  tht  hnga.'f  Then  tun 
down  the  patteot'i  arms,  and  prua  tbm 
gentl;  and  firmly  foi  two  leeondi  agiiut 


the  sides  of  tho  cheat,     [ity  thti  bukou 
airitpratttdiHitoftkfUmgi.'] 

Bepeat  these  measures  altematelj,  de- 
liberatelj,  and  pcrsersrinely,  about  fifteen 
limes  in  a  minute,  until  a  epODtaneous 
eSbrt  to  respire  is  perceived,  immediately 

■oceed  lo  IB- 


BaEAtsiao  MU  bbei  KanoKBD.— To\\AaJ 


promote  Wartnlli  atid  CircaialiM.— 
Commence  rubbing  the  limba  apwarj^ 
with  firm  grasping  preasuis  and  ewm 
using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  Ac  [Sf 
thii  tneamrt  the  blood  u  propdlti  •&« 
the  orins  towardt  the  heart.] 

Tho  friction  must  be  coatinned  uate 
the  blanket  or  over  the  dry  clothing- 
Promote  the  warmth  of  the  bMj  I? 
the  application  of  hot  ft         '    ' ""'"  " 


A\iAw< 


r,  bMted  bricks,  U, 
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to  the  pit  of  tba  itoiuaiih,  the  nrmpiM,  '■ 
betireen  the  thigha,  and  bi  the  soles  of 
Oiafiiet. 

If  tha  patient  has  been  curied  to  a 
hoon  after  respitstioD  hiu  been  Teabmd, 
be  nrefnl  to  let  the  ui  pU;  fceelj  about 
the  room. 

On  the  testoraHon  of  life,  a  teupooniul 
of  irann  water  should  be  eiven  i  and 
then,  if  the  powei  of  swallawiDg  hu 
returned,  snuti  quantities  of  wine,  wnrm 


,  should  be 
should    be 

Serebal  Obbsbtitiobs. — The  abore 
treatment  ahould  be  persereied  in  for 
some  liours,  as  it  is  a>  erroaeoua  opiniou 
that  persons  iie  irrecoverable  because  life 
does  not  aoon  make  its  appeuance,  indi- 
vidual* having  been  lestored  after  perse- 
vering for  maaj  houn. 


vehds 


■ra  nnnallj  half  cloeed;  the 
dilatwl )  the  jaivs  ebnched ;  the  uugEn 
■smi-oCDitraetedi  (be  tongue  approaches 
to  th>  nwler  edges  of  the  lipi,  and  tbMe, 
as  wdl  ■•  the  nottril&  are  covered  with 
a  Crotl^  mucns.    Ccdimesa  and  pallor  of 

Cadtiobs.  —  Prevent  unnecessarj 
erawdiu  of  persons  round  the  bod;, 
espacia]^  if  in  an  apartment. 

Av<dd  tough  usage,  and  do  not  allow 
the  bod;  to  remain  on  the  back  unless 
the  tongue  is  secured. 

Under  no  circumstsnees  hold  the  bodj 
up  bj  ^ie  feet. 

On  DO  aonnuitplBee  thebodjin  a  warm 
bath,  unless  under  medical  direetion,  and 
even  then  it  should  only  be  emplojed  as 
«  nomentaij  excitant. 


9C8PEH80KT    BANDAGE.  —  The 

surgi<^  appliance  that  bears  this  name 

"'"'■""    ""'   °'  and  conusls 


la    ahietiv  used    for    men, 
of  ■  silk  network   bag  t 
or  both  testicles,  and  bj  mean 
is  attached  to  the  belt  that  pi 
the    waisl^    keeping     the 
pended. 

SOTUBE.— A  seam;   the  satne  giieu 
the  joinU  by  which  the 
"  —  locked  together. 
-      .»-theft(« 


bones  of  the  skull  a 

There  are  two  sets  oJ 

and  the  true.  The  true  sutures  ai 
in  number  —  the  o&r&nal,  joining  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones ;  the  lamboidal, 
joiniDg  the  parietal  bones  with  the 
occipital ;  and  the  tagittal,  uniting  the 
two  parietal  bones.  'Hie  falae  sutures  ere 
two  in  number — called  the  temporaU, — 
one  on  each  side,  joining  the  temporal 
with  the  parietal  bones.  These  suture! 
ace  sometimes  cidted  the  annamnaa.   Ton 
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bones  of  the  face  hove  fire  sutures  uniting 
them  together. 

The  term  suture  is  also  applied  to  the 
stitches  put  into  wounds  by  surgeons  to 
draw 'together  the  edffes  of  the  cut  or 
laceration,  and  are  either  iiUerrttpted  or 
eontiimoua :  the  fisst,  when  one  or  two 
stitches  are  used;  the  second,  when 
she  wound  is  regularly  sewn  up  like  a 
team. 

SWALLOWING.  See  Degluti- 
tion. 

SWEETBREAD.— -The  name  given  in 
animals  to  the  abdominal  organ  called  in 
man  the  pancreas, 

SYCOSIS. — ^An  eruption  of  red  pimples 
on  the  head  and  face.  See  Skin,  Dis- 
eases OP. 

SYMPATHETIC  NEEVE,  ob 
GREAT  SYMPATHETIC.  —  A  nerve 
that,  leaving  the  brain,  enters  into  in- 
timate connection  with  the  whole  system 
of  ganelions  scattered  over  the  thorax 
and  abdomen. 

SYMPTOMS.— We  have,  under  the 
article  Signup  «hown  the  diffiBvence  be- 
tween syxnptoms  and  signs^  the  one  beine 
regarded  in  the  light  c^  a  character;  and 
the  other  as  a  chaiaoteristic. 

Though  the  symptoms  of  groups  of 
diseases -appear  generally  tha  sam0)>the!rt 


are  speeiai  differences  whidi-  tius  laadteal.  eaM|^--  kadf vae^ljluded  in  the  East  as  a 
man  Knonnrs  to'be  peeofiar  ta  eaah.:  .fi|fnip- '  nnfldieinnl  agent  of  conaidemble  import- 


toms  do-  not  merdy  point  out  the  kind 
of  the  disease  under  which  a  patient  may 
be  labouring ;  they  also  enable  the  phy- 
sician to  draw  his  prognostic  whether  tne 
disease  is  likely  to  terminate  favourably 
or  the  reverse.  Some  symptoms,  and 
often  those  which  escape  the  notice  of 
ordinary  observation,  are  to  the  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  profession  the 
most  intelugible  and  satisfactoxr,  as  giving 
him  insights  into  unexpected  mysteries 
and  complications.  Sometimes  a  phy- 
sician is  obliged  to  ignore  scientific  treat- 
ment, and  apply  his  remedies  to  combat 
particular  symptoms ;  this  is  called  treat- 
mg  a  disease  symptomatically. 

SYNCOPE.— Fainting,  which  see. 

SYNOVIA.— A  thin,  glairy  fluid,  the 
oil  of  the  joint,  secreted  m  the  capsular 
ligament  of  each  articulation,  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  bones  of  the  joint. 

SYPHILIS.   See  Vebtekeai.  Disease. 

SYRINGE. — ^An  instrument  to  inject 
lotions  or  washes  into  the  ears  or  wounds, 
and  used  for  other  purposes.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  syringes — the  male  and  the 
female. 
SYBUP, — A  syrup  is  an  iniuaion  ot 


the  juice  of  a  firuit  saturated  with  Bdg;ar, 
and  then  boiled  down  to  a  eoncentrated 
thickness.  The  most  important  of  the 
syrups  arer  those  of  squills,  tolu,  white 
and  red  poppy,  buckthorn,  and  saftoa. 

SYSTOLE.  —  The  contraction  of  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart.  See  Diastole, 
andHEiJtT. 


T  is  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  was  anciently  used  as  a  numeral— 
T  signifying  160,  and  with  a  dash  over 
it(thus,f)  160,000. 

T-BANDAGE.— A  peculiarly  shaped 
bandage,  used  for  suspensory  purposes, 
and  named  after  its  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  letter  T.  The  T-bandage  consists 
of  a  double-headed  roller,  to  the  centre 
of  which  one  or  two  tails  are  sewn :  the 
length  of  the  transverse  portion  and  of 
the  one  w  two  tofls  mam  Ib'^^aV- eases 
dei>end*  ajfiion-  the  pore  of  0^  fedy  to 
wnidi  it  IS  appHedy-'anot'  ttie  -fl^araGter 
of  th^  atfpn  to  'ba  jpwMrtel  See 
BAVDA.GB.  S-'-    ■ 

.    TABAaHlSB^f^jai^^ 
m  tfae^  janiim^tslMb^miat  inaian  sngar- 


ance. 

TABES. — Consumption;  a  wasting  of 
the  body,  characterized  by  emaciation  and 
weakness,  and  attended  by  hectic  fever 
and  the  usual  colliqual  or  night  sweats 
and  cough. 

TABES  MESENTEEICA^Awasting 
or  consumption  of  the  meeesiteiie  glands; 
or,  more  properly,  a  morbid  state  of  tbose 
^ands,  in  oonsequence  of  which,  the  chyle 
IS  prevented  reaching  the  thcvade  duet 
to  supply  the  heart  with  new  blood; 
the  emaciation  of  the  body,  and  all  tiie 
subsequent  symptoms  of  the  disease^  bong 
manifested  firom  that  cause.  Tabes  mesen- 
terica  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, showing  itself  in  early  life,  as 
this  is  stjrictly  a  Ssease  of  childhood. 

The  SYMPTOMS  be^  with  .  genenl 
lassitude^  loss  of  appetite,  and  ia  relaxed 
state  of  the  bowels,  followed  by  paHcr 
of  the  face  and  body,  and  a  constantly 
increasing  emaciation ;  the  limbs  become 
extremely  thin,  the  flesh  feeling  loose  aad 
soft;  the  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and 
hard ;  the  eyes  appear  larger  than  natural, 
and  the  countenance  anxious ;  tJie  water 
>\s  scanty  and  high-coloured,  and  the 
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eTaeuations  white,  or  of  a  clayey  yellow. 
Sometimes  the  appetite  is  ravenous,  or 
alternates  between  a  loathing  of  and 
excessive  desire  for  food;  the  thirst  is 
often  very  great,  and  towards  night  there 
are  always  well-defined  symptoms  of  fever. 
The  TBEATMENT  consists  in  relieving 
the  oppressed  glands,  correcting  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  restoring 
tone  to  the  mesenteric  organs  and  the 
system  generally.  Where  the  pain  of 
d^e  abdomen  forms  a  troublesome  symp- 
tom, a  few  leeches  or  a  counter-irritant 
may  be  applied,  in  the  form  of  tartar 
emetic  ointment  rubbed  over  the  surface, 
till  a  crop  of  pimples  is  induced.  In 
general,  however,  the  following  powders, 
mixture,  and  applications  will  be  foimd 
sufSdent.    Take  of— 

Carbonate  of  soda  .    .  36  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  24  grains. 

Grey  powder ....  18  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  for 
a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old ;  into 
nine  for  a  child  from  four  to  six  years  of 
age;  and  into  six  powders  for  a  patient 
firom  six  to  twelve  years  old, — one  powder 
being  given  in  each  case  night  and  morn- 
ing. 
Mixture, — Take  of— 

Hydriodate  of  potass  .    ^  drachm. 

Luiision  of  quassia .    .  5^  ounces. 

Syrup  of  sauron .  .  .  }  ounce. 
Mix :  a  teaspoonful  to  be  given  with  each 
powder  to  a  child  of  from  three  to  four 
years  of  age;  a  dessertspoonful  to  one 
from  four  to  six  years  old ;  and  a  table- 
spoonful  to  a  child  from  six  to  twelve 
years.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  dose 
of  the  following  mixture  is  to  be  given 
©very  day  at  noon.    Take  of — 

Mucilage 2  oimces. 

Castor  oil 1  ounce. 

Make  an  emulsion,  and  add  by  degrees — 

Mint  water    ....    3^  ounces. 

Spirits  of  nitre    ...    2  drachms. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel  .  2  drachms. 
Mix,  and  give  a  teaspoonful,  a  dessert- 
spoonful, or  a  tablespoonful,  according 
to  the  above  ages.  A  light,  nutritious 
diet  of  bread  and  milk  or  farinaceous 
food,  with  a  little  boiled  mutton  for  the 
dinner,  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  general 
regimen,  but  no  hard,  salt,  or  sohd  food 
must  be  permitted  on  any  account ;  and 
as  regards  a  beverage,  the  child  should 
be  supplied  with  skimmed  milk  or  whey 
in  quantities  suiSicient  to  appease  the 
thirst. 

Change  of  air,  with  exercise,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  cure,  together  with  a 
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daily  sponging  of  the  whole  bod]^,  par- 
ticularly of  the  abdomen,  in  tepid  salt 
water;  and  after  a  thorough  drying,  a 
well-sustained  friction  with  uie  hand  over 
the  legs,  hips,  and  belly  is  to  be  continue 
for  several  minutes.  When  the  evacua- 
tions show  that  the  bile  is  performing 
its  duty,  the  tumefaction  of  the  belly 
subsides,  and  the  appetite  becomes  more 
natural,  either  small  doses  of  quinine 
should  be  given  night  and  mormng,  or 
from  10  to  20  drops  of  the  munated 
tincture  of  iron  administered  in  sugar  and 
water  every  six  hours. 

TABIES.    See  Tabes  (Consumption). 

T^NIA. — A  ribbon  or  nllet;  the  name 
given  by  physicians  to  the  long,  flat 
parasite  known  as  the  tapeworm.    See 

WOEMS. 

TALC. — A  foliated  magnesian  mineral, 
of  an  imctuous  feel,  used  for  drawing 
lines  and  diagrams  on  wood,  cloth,  &c. 
Talc  is  a  laminated  substance,  like  mica ; 
talc-siate  consists  of  talc  and  quartz 
arranged  in  laminee. 

TALIACOTIAN  OPERATION.  — A 
name  applied  to  the  operation  of  making 
a  new  nose,  and  derived  from  Taliacotius, 
a  celebrated  Chinese  surgeon,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginnmg  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  the  first  who  ever 
attempted  to  restore  a  lost  nose.  This 
he  effected  by  cutting  a  pear-shaped  piece 
of  cuticle  from  the  patient's  arm,  all  but 
the  apex  or  pedicule;  the  edses  of  the 
wings  of  the  nose  adjoining  we  cheeks 
were  then  made  raw  by  scarification,  the 
new  skin  spread  over  the  nasal  bones, 
and  an  artificial  bridge  (when  the  natural 
septum  was  destroyed),  and  either  retained 
by  adhesive  plaster  or  by  a  few  fine 
stitches ;  the  arm  was  then  bound  up  to 
the  head  and  tip  of  the  nose,  that  the 
circulation  might  be  continued  through 
the  reflected  piece  of  skin  till  adhesion 
had  taken  place  round  the  raw  edges; 
the  apex  of  the  skin  was  then  divided, 
and  uxe  arm  set  at  liberty,  while  the 
point  was  brought  down  in  front  to  cover 
the  bridge  and  divide  the  space  into  two 
nostrils,  the  upper  part  of  the  lip  being 
scarified  to  allow  of  the  imion  of  the  apex 
of  the  removed  skin.  When  the  patient 
objected  to  supply  his  own  cutide,  Talia- 
cotius was  in  the  habit  of  procuring  the 
needed  integument  from  some  substitute, 
cutting  the  required  cuticle  from  the  arm, 
leg,  or  buttock,  that  it  might  agree  with 
the  natural  texture  and  colour  of  the 
patient's  complexion,  so  that  the  new 
!  nose  might  justly  harmonize  with  the 
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other  features.  The  late  Dr.  LiBton  was 
the  first  of  our  modem  surgeons  who 
revired  this  long-neglected  operation; 
he,  however,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
his  integument  from  the  patient's  fore- 
head, inking  out  the  exact  outline  in  the 
first  case,  and  then  with  a  scalpel  dis- 
secting it  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
frontal  region,  all  but  a  mere  footstalk 
or  narrow  isthmus,  sufBoient  to  make  the 
excised  portion  maintain  its  yitality  till 
the  adhesion  took  place,  when,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  pedicule  was  cut,  and 
the  piece  laid  flat,  and,  as  surgeons  saj, 
in  9itu, 

TALPA. — The  name  of  a  small  encysted 
tumour  of  the  head. 

TAMABIND.— The  preserved  fruit  of 
the  Tamarindus  Indica,  a  pleasant  acid 
fruit,  a  native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  Arabia,  and  used  in  medicine 
as  a  laxative  and  refrigerant.  The  pulp 
of  the  tamarind  acts  on  the  bowels  like 
stewed  prunes  when  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  makes  a  mild  and  agreeable 
purgative;  it  is  principally  employed, 
nowever,  to  make  a  cool,  refreshing  drink 
in  fevers,  the  pulp  being  either  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  strained,  and  set  aside 
to  cool,  or  it  may  be  prepared  with  barley 
water,  treated  in  the  same  way,  and,  when 
cold,  given  as  a  diluent  or  beverage.    See 

TANNIN.  — The  name  ^ven  by 
chemists  to  the  astringent  principle  of 
oak  bark,  and,  ifideed,  of  all  astrmgent 
vegetables.  Tannin  is  found  more  or 
less  in  all  vegetables ;  it  is  this  principle 
in  the  gall-nut«  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  iron,  strikes  the  black  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ink.  It  is  this  substance, 
extracted  from  the  oak  bark,  that  thickens 
the  skins  of  animals  when  immersed  in 
it,  and  converts  the  green  hide  into 
leather :  hence  its  name  of  tannin.  Tannic 
acid  is  the  only  preparation  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  use  meaicinally,  and  is  obtained 
from  gall-nuts  by  means  of  sulphuric 
ether. 

From  its  strong  astringent  properties, 
tannic  acid  is  sometimes  given  in  cases 
of  internal  hsemorrhage,  severe  diarrhoea, 
and  sometimes  as  a  gargle  in  relaxed  sore 
throat,  in  the  proportion  of  30  grains  of 
tannic  add  dissolved  in  6  or  8  ounces  of 
water. 

TANSY.  —  A  well-known,  aromatic, 
bitter  garden  plant,  formerly  in  great 
request  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  for 
pams  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the 
result  of  flatulence  or  colic,  but  now  only 


occasionally  employed  in  the  treatiaent 
of  worms. 

TAPEWOEM.— 2V»nw.    SeeWoBMS. 

TAPIOCA.  — A  fine  flour  or  starch, 
prepared,  like  sago,  from  the  pith  of  the 
root  of  the  cassava,  a  plant  native  of 
South  America.  The  roots,  when  duf^ 
up,  are  cleansed,  and  then  finely  scraped, 
the  pulp  being  treated  with  cold  water 
to  8e{)arate  the  acrid,  poisonous  juioe 
that  is  abundantly  diffused  over  tiie 
whole  plant;  the  pulp  is  finally  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  which  gives  it  the  roo^h, 
uneven,  granulated  appearance,  like 
crumbs  of  stale  bread,  the  whole  being 
dried  in  an  oven,  and  then  packed  in 
boxes  for  exportation.  Tapioca  fomu 
an  excellent  farinaceous  food,  and  can 
be  made  into  custards,  puddings,  or  cakes, 
or  in  any  form  proving  a  light  and  useful 
food  for  invalids. 

TAPPING.— The  popular  name  for 
the  operation  known  to  surgeons  as 
^paracentesis.  The  operation  of  tapping 
IS  only  performed  when  it  is  necessary  to 
relieve  some  internal  organ  by  drawing 
off  the  fluid  or  water  that  surrounds  and 
oppresses  it,  as  in  dropsies  of  the  chest 
and  belly,  and  sometimes  in  cases  of  water 
on  the  braim  In  the  first  two  instances 
an  external  incision  is  made  through  the 
cuticle,  either  in  the  central  line  of  tiie 
abdomen,  or  along  the  upper  margin  of 
one  of  the  ribs,  when  an  instrument  like 
a  small  bayonet,  covered  with  a  silver 
tube,  called  a  trochar  and  cannula,  is 
thrust  into  the  cavity;  the  trochar  is 
then  withdrawn,  leaving  the  tube  or 
cannula  in  the  wound,  through  which 
the  fluid  flows  into  a  vessel  held  to  receive 
it.  For  tapping  the  head  the  operation  is 
somewhat  different,  but  in  all  uree  cases 
a  surgeon  only  can  perform  tiie  operation. 

TAE. — A  thick,  black,  unctuous  mass, 
with  a  strong  empyreumatic  odour,  ob* 
tained  from  the  pine  tree  after  the  extrac* 
tion  of  turpentine  and  rosin. 

The  following  are  the  8t«ps  pursued  to 
obtain  the  various  products  of  this  valu* 
able  tree.  In  the  spring  the  woodman  de* 
nudes  the  pine  of  its  bark  up  to  a  certain 
height,  a  round  hole  is  then  drilled  into  the 
heart  of  the  stem  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  through  which  the  sap  of  the  pine 
pours  into  vessels  placed  to  receive  it :  this 
IS  the  common,  impure  turpentine,  whidi 
is  then  placed  in  an  iron  still,  and  the 
spirits  of  turpentine,  or  the  purified  article 
drawn  off;  a  thick,  tenacious  residue^ 
however,  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  still} 
which  on  cooling  becomes  bard  and  brittle^ 
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ftnd  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  known  as 
**  rosin."  When  all  the  sap  has  run  out 
of  the  tree,  and  no  more  turpentine  can 
he  procured  from  it,  the  pine  is  cut  down, 
sawn  into  proper  lengths,  and  then  split 
into  billets  of  the  same  size  and  length ; 
these  are  then  built  up  in  the  form  of  a 
widl,  with  one  end  overlappinj?  a  tank, 
previously  built  in  the  earth ;  a  me  is  next 
fiffhted  at  the  other  end  of  the  billets, 
which  soon  catching  the  wood,  bums 
steadily  inwards,  till  the  whole  pile  is  con- 
sumed. As  soon  as  the  one  end  of  the 
billet  becomes  ignited,  the  thick  sap  of  the 
wood  is  forced  out  through  the  pores  of  the 
opposite  extremity,  and  running  down,  is 
collected  in  the  tank ;  this  dark,  untetuous 
substance,  on  cooline,  is  the  well-known 
article  tar.  If  equal  quantities  of  tar, 
water,  and  coarse  rosin  are  boiled  to- 
gether, we  obtain  the  substance  known  as 
pitch.  Tar  has  been  for  many  ages  a 
popular  remedy  in  cases  of  asthma  and 
aU  bronchial  affections ;  and  as  a  stimulant 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  has  been  used  in 
obstinate  cutaneous  diseases;  and  when 
spread  on  paper,  imder  the  name  of  the 
Poor  Man  s  JPlaster,  is  often  applied  to 
the  chest  as  a  rubefacient,  in  cases  of 
dry,  hard  coughs  and  colds.  A  preparation 
of  tar  and  suet,  professionally  known  as 
tar  ointment  (unffuentum  picis),  was  for- 
merly much  in  vogue  in  ringworm  and 
such  diseases ;  it  is  now,  however,  seldom 
employed,  the  only  preparation  in  use 
beinff  tar  water,  made  by  occasionally 
stirring  together  for  seven  or  eight  days 
1  ounce  of  tar  with  1}  pint  of  water, 
and  then  straining  the  liquid.  The  dose  of 
this  preparation  is  a  wineglassful  every 
four  or  six  hours,  either  tdcen  alone  or 
with  milk.  Tar  water  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  wash  in  skin  diseases,  and  for  purposes 
of  inhalation,  and  sometimes  as  a  disin- 
fectant, also  in  cases  of  asthma. 

When  so  employed,  it  should  be  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes  m  the  open  air,  adding  from 
1  to  2  ounces  of  subcarbonate  of  potass, 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  to  each  pound; 
this  mixture  is  to  be  placed  over  a  spirit 
lamp  in  the  sick-room,  keeping  up  a  neat 
which  disengages  the  volatile  part  of  the 
tar.  If  a  white  vapour  arises  the  heat  is 
too  strong,  or  the  tar  is  impure.  The  air 
of  the  ch^ber  soon  becomes  impregnated 
with  the  vapour  of  the  tar.  This  process 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  for  halt  an  hour  each  time.  The 
same  tar  may  be  used  until  it  becomes 
thick. 

TABANTISMUS  (from  Tarantula).'- 
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The  name  of  a  peculiar  venomous  ash- 
coloured  spider,  speckled  with  white  or 
black  or  green  spots,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  found  in  greater  numbers  in  Naples 
than  in  any  other  locality  in  Europe.  The 
bite  of  this  insect  produces  a  disease  ana- 
logous to  St.  Vitus  8  dance,  and  sometimes 
attended  with  madolss.  Such  is  the  state 
of  the  nervous  ^stem  under  the  poison  of 
the  tarantula,  that  on  the  hearing  of  music, 
the  patient  is  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 
desire  for  dancing,  in  which  he  continues 
with  wonderful  persistency  till  nature  is 
totally  exhausted  by  the  exertion,  and  he 
falls  to  the  ground  insensible,  and  overcome 
by  a  profound  coma.  From  this,  as  from  an 
apparent  sleep,  he  awakens  cured.  Music 
is  consequently  regarded  as  the  only  re- 
medy for  this  sin^ar  disease,  though  of 
course  it  is  the  violent  perspiration  in- 
duced bj^e  muscular  exertion  that  is  in 
reality  the  true  curative  agent,  the  musio 
being  merely  the  exciting  stimulus  to  the 
cause. 

TABAXACUM,  or  Taraxacum  Bens- 
Leonis. — The  botanical  name  of  dandelion,, 
or  Lion's  Tooth  herb,  one  of  the  most 
universal  of  all  our  wild  plants  and 
flowers,  and,  as  a  deobstruent  and  diuretic, 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  native  simples.. 
For  the  indigestion  conse(|ueut  on  an  ob- 
structed liver,  dandelion,  either  eaten  raw 
or  as  a  salad,  or  taken  in  decoction  of  the 
cut  roots,  will  be  found  most  beneficial. 
As  a  corrective,  boiled  with  liquorice  root 
and  sassa&as,  and  accompanied  with  an 
occasional  blue  or  Plummer's  pill,  it 
forms  a  diet  drink  hardly  second  in  its 
efficacy  to  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  diuretic  in  cases  of 
dropsy  that  this  plant  is  more  particularly 
employed.  Indeed,  so  highly  is  it  esteemed 
as  a  corrective  and  purifier  of  the  blood, 
that  homoeopathic  preparations  of  it  are 
made  for  the  purposes  of  a  beverage  for 
tea  or  breakfast.  The  Pharmacopoeia  con- 
tains three  preparations  of  this  article,-— 
the  decoction  {decoctum  taraxaci),  made 
by  boihng  1  ounce  of  the  cut  roots  in  1| 
pmt  of  water,  down  to  1  pint ;  the  doSe 
being  a  cupful  three  times  a  day,  or  every 
four  hours:  the  extract  (extracUim  ta- 
raxaci),  which  is  merely  the  expressed 
juice  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistency ; 
the  dose  of  which  is  firbm  10  to  30  erains, 
either  in  pills,  twice  a  day,  or  rubbed  down 
with  a  wineglassful  of  warm  water :  and 
lastlj,  the  juice  {buccus  taraxaci),  made  bv 
mixing  3  parts  of  the  expressed  juice  wiw 
1  part  of  spirits  of  wine,  the  latter  being 
added  merely  to  keep  the  liquid  firom  fer« 
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_  _  .  e  teeth  which  luturf 

pluei  ia  the  child's  mouth  ue  in 
respect  temporarr,  being  mull,  soft,  ui^ 
imperfecC,  but  aiuurablj  adapted  to  th( 
droumasribed  dimeahODa  of  the  cbild'i 

Swa ;  the  lecond  »et,  however,  are  meani. 
be  permanent,  and  u:e  only  developed 
w  the  capacity  tfi  receive  theta  is  supphed, 
and  this  ia  never  till  the  atature  of  the 
kodj  luu  attained  iti  fuUeit  dlmennoni. 
The  teeth  ue  small  conical  bonei,  £ied 
in  the  jaw  in  the  manoer  of  a  nail  i 

board,  sonH  harinff  one  fkng  or  point, 

other!  two  and  three,  according  to  (hs 
order  to  which  each  belongi. 


a.TheEnunel.  &.  ThaliTeroflTory.  . 
Bone  of  thu  tooth,  if.  lliB  pulpy  csvi'i. 
The  t«eth  ore  developed  in  the  iana 
each  one  lying  on  iti  eida  in  a  amall  eel 
or  case  in  the  bate  of  the  jaw,  where  il 
RTaduHllj  pipanda  from  b  small  ivory- 
looking  seed  into  a  minoture  tooth,  which 
alowlv  advance*  upwards  out  of  its 
piesain?  on  the  surrounding  guJn  with 
one  of  ita  sharp  edgeg,  and  causing  the 
rum  to  become  absorbed,  till  finall;  mere- 
^  the  deliMte  covering  of  the  mouth  pre- 
vents its  borsting  tfiough ;  evenfuallv 
this  gives  way,  and  the  edge  of  t)ie  lootn 
makes  its  qipeuaoce,  each  tooth  revdving 
OD  Its  (uia,  uid  atUn  ■  few  ^ji  slui^s 
Mtraigbt  up  in  the  gmn. 


Each  tooth  consists  of  three  parts,— Clis 
white  external  coaUne,  catlad  the  entmal; 
a  lajer  of  a  close,  darker  substance  soak)- 
gous  to  the  ivory  of  the  thick-skinned  or 
paehydennatoua  wnminl*! ;  and  the  inner 
porl^  or  bony  framework.  From  bekir 
the  crown  of  the  tboth  to  the  eitremitjof 
the  fang,  a  narrow  longitudinsl  cati^ 
passei  through  each  tooSi ;  throu^  tbu 
chaimel  enlen  the  artery,  nerve,  von,  saii 
lymphatic,  which  enpphes  every  tooth  with 
nourishment  and  sensation-  The  perfect 
set  of  a  child's  teeth  consists  of  20,  and 
of  an  adult'a,  of  32,  Ifl  to  either  jaw. 

The  fuUowine  shows  the  tnaimeT  ia 
which  the  teeth  usually  make  thrai  tf- 
pearance. 

FiEsi  Sbt.  Milk  ob  DBCictrpin 
TiBtH.— The  twenty  teeth  which  cranpoM 
this  le^  though  b^  no  means  regular  ia 
the  period  of  their  appearaiic^  m^  be 
regarded  ba  showing  themaelvee  iu  tbs 
following  order  >— 

About  the  (burth  month  ana  of  Uu 
middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  makis 
its  appearance,  succeeded  by  the  eVR- 
spouamg  tooth  on  the  upper Jawj  ifla 
this  the  companion  inciaor  of  the  low<r 
jaw,  and  its  opposite  tcoth  in  the  nppa; 
thus  the  four  cutting  teeth  are  ninab 
developed  first,  and  between  the  fomtk 
and  the  eighth  months.  Between  Ik 
seventh  and  tenth  month  the  four  sida 
teeth,  two  on  each  aide,  are  usually  cnir 
and  between  the  twelfth  and  eightesnA 
months  the  four  single  grinders,  two  oa 
each  aide.  Four  spaces  are  still  lell  in 
the  child's  gums  to  be  filled  up,  two  in 
each  jaWf  between  tlie  incisors  and  ths 
side  teeth ;  Uiesp,  between  the  ei^tsoiA 
and  twenty-second  month,  are  bsuDj 
filled  up  by  the  four  canine  or  eye  teetki 
and  last  oi  all  the  space  at  the  back  of  Iha 
jaw  is  closed  bj  the  four  back  grinden,  a 
completion  which  ia  seldom  effected  behn 
the  thirtv-aiith  month  or  third  jeai;  in 
aome  children,  however,  the  proceat  is  not 
completed  till  the  fifth  year. 

The  child  has  thus— 


Back  molan 


Total.     ...  in 

The  period  at  whidi  the  Pbbiusiit 

Tbbtb  appear  is  so  iiregnkr,  that  no  r^ 

liable  table  cai '  "  ^ 

Dni«nLl,  howe' 
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back  molars,  called  the  wisdom  teeth, 
being  seldom  cut  till  after  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  so  late  as  thirty  years.  The  set  con- 
sists of — 


Incisors 

Cuspidati,  or  eye  .... 
Bi-cuspidati,  or  canine  .  . 
Multi-cuspidati,  or  molars . 
Back  molars,  or  wisdom    . 


8 
4 
8 
8 
4 


Total  ....  32 

The  main  artery  that  supplies  the  teeth 
enters  the  substance  of  the  jaw  by  a  fora- 
men, and  sweeping  round  the  chin  below, 
and  to  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  in  the 
jaw  above,  sends  off  a  small  filament  to 
the  fang  of  each  tooth,  which  ascends 
through  the  cavity  already  mentioned  to 
supply  the  organ  with  nourishment;  a 
nervous  twig  accompanies  each  artery, 
and  a  vein  and  lymphatic  descend  from 
ihe  centre  of  each  tooth  by  the  side  of  the 
arteiry  and  nerve. 

TEETH,  DISEASES  OF.— Most  of  all 
the  maladies  that  affect  the  teeth  proceed 
either  from  inattention  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels  and  stomach,  or  i'rom  want  of 
cleanliness  in  regard  to  the  teeth  them- 
selves. The  daily  use  of  the  tooth-brush, 
with  or  without  tooth-powder,  and  the 
occasional  employment  of  an  aperient 
medicine,  will,  if  persevered  in,  more 
effectually  secure  a  healthy  state  of  the 
teeth  than  any  more  elaborate  course  of 
treatment  can  effect.  The  chief  disease  to 
which  the  teeth  are  liable  is  decay,  partial 
or  complete — necrosis  of  the  bone,  and 
this  usually  commences  from  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  from  leaving  fragments  of 
meat-  or  vegetables  between  the  teeth, 
where  they  soon  ferment  and  generate  an 
acid,  which,  acting  on  the  enamel,  gradu- 
ally corrodes  that  substance,  and  spreading 
to  the  soft  bone  below,  soon  involves  that 
structure  in  the  same  condition,  till  even- 
tually an  entrance  is  eaten  into  the  inner 
cavity,  when  the  cold  air  gaining  admis- 
sion to  the  enclosed  nerve,  or  the  food  from 
the  mouth  finding  its  way  to  the  exposed 
filament,  induces,  by  the  irritation  and 
often  inflammation  excited,  those  sudden 
plunges  and  agonizing  pauis  which  indi- 
cate what  wo  call  toothache.    See  Tooxn- 

ACHB  and  TOOTH-POWDEB. 

Neuralgia  of  the  teeth  from  cold  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  affection,  and  may 
affect  the  whole  set,  or  only  one  jaw,  or 
but  the  half  of  one  jaw,  or  the  one  side  of 
the  head.  In  sucn  cases  the  treatment 
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laid  down  in  tic-douloureux  must  be  fol- 
lowed as  far  as  necessary. 

TEETHING,  OE  DENTITION.— This 
natural  process  commences  much  earlier 
in  some  children  than  in  others,  sometimes 
beginning  as  early  as  the  second  month, 
in  others  not  till  the  eighth,  ninth,  or 
twelfth,  though  as  a  general  rule  it  com- 
mences about  the  sixth  month;  but 
whether  late  or  early,  the  process  is  al- 
ways a  dangerous  one  for  the  child,  so 
great  is  the  nervous  disturbance  caused  to 
the  system. 

From  the  time  the  germs  of  the^  teeth 
begin  to  start  from  their  bony  cases  to 
their  appearance  through  the  gums — or 
what  is  called  the  breeding  of  the  teeth — 
is  generally  from  two  to  three  months. 
The  latter  stage  of  this  process  is  indicated 
by  the  increased  restlessness  of  the  child ; 
an  abundant  flow  of  saliva,  known  to 
mothers  as  drivelling;  the  gums  are  hard, 
hot,  and  swollen ;  the  chud  pushes  ite 
fingers  into  its  mouth  in  its  vain  endea- 
vours to  relieve  the  pain  endured  by  pres- 
sure or  scraping ;  the  body  becomes  hot 
and  feverish;  and  if  the  gums  are  very 
resistant  the  limgs  may  become  affected,  or 
the  brain  itself  influenced  in  a  serious 
degree,  inducing  water  in  the  head,  and 
not  unfrequently  convulsions,  in  which  at 
any  moment  the  infant  may  expire. 

The  irritetion  often  brings  on  diarrhcea, 
which,  when  slight,  relieves  the  head,  and 
need  not  be  interfered  with;  but  when 
excessive,  may  carry  off  the  patient  by 
the  exhaustion  it  causes,  if  not  arrested 
in  time. 

Teeatment. — To  allay  the  heat  and 
irritation  of  the  body  consequent  on 
difficult  and  painful  dentition,  a  little 
cooling  aperient  medicine,  with  the  warm 
bath,  IS  fdmost  all  that  is  necessary;  for 
this  purpose  a  little  |frey  powder  and 
magnesia,  given  accordmg  to  the  age,  for 
infants  when  imder  eight  months,  are 
the  best  means;  or  a  little  magnesia, 
followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  manna, 
scraped  down  and  dissolved  m  a  spoonful 
of  warm  water.  When  the  child  is  older, 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  senna  tea,  with  20 
grains  of  sulphate  of  potass,  will  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  g^ums  should  only  be  scarified 
when  the  edge  of  the  tooth  is  plainly  felt 
below  the  finger;  sometimes,  however, 
the  capsule  in  which  the  tooth  is  enclosed 
is  so  firm,  that  till  it  is  divided  the  tooth 
cannot  possibly  advance;  in  such  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  through  thA 
gum,  ddvide  X\i<B  c«5®i32»»  «3a!^.  *S\wr  ^Goa 
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tooth  to  escape,  if  the  surgeon  would  save 
the  child  from  a  probable  fit;  in  all  cases, 
however,  the  gum  is  first  to  be  cut 
lengthways  along  the  top  of  the  tooth, 
and  then  transrerselv  across  the  tooth, 
making  what  is  called  a  crucial  incision ; 
this  prevents  the  wound  healing  till  the 
tooth  has  come  through.  Many  children 
break  out  about  the  neck,  face,  and 
behind  the  ears,  with  irritable  running 
sores,  all  the  time  of  their  dentition ;  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  heal  these  too 
suddenly,  and  in  some  cases  not  to  heal 
them  at  all,  or  till  after  the  cutting  of  the 
full  set ;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
to  relieve  the  head,  to  establish  a  running 
sore  of  this  kind  by  a  small  blister  behind 
the  ear.  In  all  cases  children  should  be 
supplied  with  a  roughened  coral,  or  a  bone 
ring,  cut  with  diagonal  lines  hke  a  file ; 
this  the  child  either  rubs  along  its  gums 
or  bites  upon,  in  either  way  affording 
relief  by  removing  the  fine  tough  film  or 
membrane  investing  the  giuns.  The 
mother  may  also  from  time  to  time  scrape 
the  infant's  gums  with  the  edge  of  her 
nail,  a  process  that  always  affords  relief 
and  gives  the  little  patient  pleasure.  In 
all  cases  tl^  mother  and  nurse  should 
remember  that  the  warm  hath  is  a  never- 
failing  source  of  relief  and  benefit  in 
teething,  and  may  be  employed  at  any 
time  and  under  all  circumstances.  See 
Advice  to  Mothess,  and  Infants. 

TEGUMENT.— The  skin,  the  covering 
of  the  body.  This,  as  far  as  the  texture 
and  functions  of  the  cuticle  are  concerned, 
we  have  already  disposed  of  under  Skin, 
which  see. 

There  are  some  remaining  portions 
appertaining  to  that  organ,  and  which 
properly  deserve  the  name  of  tegument, 
to  be  yet  mentioned.  Of  these  the  nails 
and  hair  are  the  most  important,  the 
former  being  mere  lomellated  and 
thickened  extensions  of  the  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin,  and,  like  that  tissue,  insensible; 
the  latter,  like  bulbous  reeds,  spring  from 
special  glands,  from  which  they  grow, 
and  by  which  they  are  nourished,  each 
hair  as  it  pierces  the  cutis  vera  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  sheath,  or  process  of  the 
scarf-skin,  or  cuticle  proper. 
^  The  diseases  to  which  the  nails  are  most 
liable  are  onychia,  or  whitlow,  nails 
growinff  into  the  flesh,  ecchymosis  beneath 
the  nail,,  absence  of  all  nails,  supernume- 
rary nails,  tumefaction,  curvature,  and 
falling  off  of  the  nails.  In  most  of  these 
affections,  poulticing  for  a  longer  ox 
ahortex  penod  is  always  necessary,  so  aa 


to  soften  the  nail,  and  allow  of  its  being 
cut  away ;  this,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
caustic,  is  the  only  means  employed  to 
counteract  these  painful  affections.  The 
principal  affection  of  the  hair  is  baldness, 
and  this  can  only  be  corrected  while  tiie 
glands  of  the  scalp  remain  in  perfect 
action.    See  Haib,  Skin,  and  Baxdkess. 

TELA. — ^A  web,  a  term  sometinies 
applied  to  the  cellular  membrane. 

TELLUEIUM.— A  metal  of  a  colour 
resembling  a  mixture  of  tin  and  silver. 

TEMPEfiAMENT.— This  is  a  term 
used  by  physiologists  to  distinguish  a 
peculiar  organization  of  the  syston  com- 
mon to  certain  groups  of  individuals,  and 
which  serves  to  define  one  individual  or 
group  from  another.  Physicians  gene- 
rally recognize  four  temperaments, — 

Ist.  The  BANOUiNE,  characterized  hj 
plumpness  of  body,  with  tolerable  finn- 
ness  of  the  flesh;  the  hair  is  red,  or  of  a 
light  chestnut,  the  eyes  blue,  and  the 
complexion  fair  and  florid,  with  a  soft 
thin  skin.  S  uch  persons  have  lar^  blood- 
vessels, an  active  circulation,  and  a  full, 
quick  pulse;  the  body  is  active,  the 
countenance  animated,  the  passions  ex- 
citable, and  the  mind  volatile  but  unsteady. 

2nd.  The  phlegmatic  is  distinguished 
by  a  round  body,  soft  muscles,  fumess  of 
the  cellular  tissue;  the  hair  is  fair,  the 
eyes  light  blue  or  grey,  and  the  skin 
pallid.  The  bloodvessels  are  small,  the 
circulation  languid,  and  the  pulse  slow. 
All  the  functions  mentally  and  bodily  are 
torpid. 

drd.  The  bilious.  This  temperament 
is  defined  by  a  moderate  fmness  of 
body,  with  firm,  hard  flesh,  and  strongly 
defined  outlines  of  person.  The  hair  is 
black,  the  eyes  and  complexion  dark,  the 
pulse  is  full,  firm,  and  of  moderate  quick- 
ness, and  there  is  great  energy  both  in 
body  and  mind;  and,  in  condusion,  the 
features  are  strongly  marked,  bold,  and 
prominent. 

4th.  The  Kbbyous.  This  is  charac- 
terized  by  a  small,  spare  frame,  slight 
muscular  development,  quick,  impulsive 
movements,  pallid  countenance,  and 
delicate  health.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
quick,  and  easily  excited  b^  mental 
emotions  or  nervous  impressions;  <he 
whole  nervous  system  is  active,  the  senses 
acute  and  keen,  the  thoughts  quick,  and 
the  imagination  lively. 

Though  these  temperaments  are  sddom 
found  occurring  in  a  pure  form,  they  are 
suficiently  defined  to  be  easily  recognized; 
\\^e3,  'W<7%^ct,   vq;:^^'^    ua    wiw   the 
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following  general  facts,  namely,  that  the 
aanffuine  temperament  is  most  liable  to 
acute  inflammatory  diseases,  the^pKUq' 
matte  to  scrofulous  complaints,  the 
hilioua  to  affections  of  the  liver  and 
the  digestive  organs,  and  the  nervous  to 
mental  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  generally. 

TEMPEKATUEE,  THE,  of  the 
human  body  is  97^  of  Fahrenheit,  but 
owing  to  the  evaporation  always  taking 
place  from  the  surface  by  perspiration,  it 
is  able  to  endure  a  temperature  as  high 
as  260^,  and  even  to  sustain  with  im- 
punity the  heat  of  an  oven  at  500^. 
See  Skin. 

TEMPLES.— The  anterior  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  skull,  as  represented  by  the 
temporal  bones, — so  named  from  tempua, 
time,  because  it  is  on  these  localities 
that  the  evidence  of  time  or  a^e,  grey 
hairs,  first  show  themselves.  The  t^Bm- 
poral  bones  are  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  thin  portion,  or  squamous,  and  the 
hard  or  stony  part,  known  as  the  petrous; 
in  the  latter  is  situated  the  passage  of  the 
ear^  and  all  the  bony  portions  apper- 
taining to  the  organ  of  heanng.  The 
muscle,  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  of  this 
region  all  receive  the  one  name  of  tem- 
poral. 

TENACULUM.  —  A  sharp-pointed, 
<9X)oked  instrument  used  by  surgeons  to 
transfix  and  pull  out  bleeding  arteries 
which  require  to  be  tied. 

TENDO  ACHILLIS.— The  longest 
tendon  of  the  body,  and  the  great 
leverage  of  the  heel,  it  being  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  muscle  of  the  leg.  See 
AcHiLiiES,  Tendo. 

TENDON.— The  white,  glistening 
bands  or  cords,  eonmionly  called  sinews, 
which  are  continued  from  both  ends  of 
muscles  to  attach  them  to  the  bones ;  the 
upper  tendon,  which  is  the  shortest,  forms 
the  head,  or  the  fixed  point  of  the  muscle's 
origin ;  the  lower,  and  longest,  its  inser- 
tion. Sometimes  the  tendons  are  torn  or 
ruptured.    See  Fbactube. 

TENESMUS.— A  continuous  and 
painful  sensation  of  the  rectum,  a  con- 
stant straining  and  attempt  to  empty  the 
bowel  with  no  result.  This  very  dis- 
tressing pain  is  a  symptom  or  an  effect  of 
diarrhcea  or  dysentery.  Sitting  on  a  vessel 
filled  with  hot  wat^  for  a  few  minutes 
has  been  recommended  for  this  exhausting 
complaint,  but  the  best  and  most  expedi- 
tious remedy  is  a  suppository  of  3  or  4 
grains  of  soft  opium  passed  up  the 
Tectum,  the  patient  assuming  the  recum- 
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bent  position  till  the  opium  begins  to 
act. 

TENSOa.  — The  name  of  some 
muscles  whose  action  is  to  stretch  or 
make  rigid  some  part.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  tensor  vagina  femoris,  or 
the  muscle  that  stretches  the  thigh  and 
adjacent  parts. 

TENT,  TO.— To  stop  up.  Atentissome 
surgical  application  inserted  into  a  woimd, 
either  to  stop  a  hsemorrhagc  from  a  torn 
vessel  by  applying  pressure  immediately 
over  the  aperture  in  the  artery,  or  else  to 
dilate  a  wound  without  cutting,  to  allow 
the  free  escape  of  pus,  a  bullet,  or  some 
foreign  body.  A  tent  generally  si^[nifies 
a  siniEdl  roll  of  soft  lint  inserted  into  a 
sinus,  punctured  wound,  or  ulcer,  to  keep 
it  open.  The  proper  tent  for  these  latter 
purposes  is,  nowever,  made  in  a  very 
different  manner.  A  smooth  slice  of 
agaric,  or  of  the  best  sponge,  is  to  be  cut 
ot  the  required  thickness.  The  article 
selected  is  then  to  be  well  washed  and 
dried,  and  thrown  for  a  few  minutes  into 
a  quantity  of  melted  simple  cerate,  or 
basilicon  ointment;  when  completely 
distended  and  thoroughly  charged  with 
the  liquid  ointment,  the  piece  of  sponge 
or  agaric  is  to  be  taken  out  and  laid 
between  two  slabs,  with  a  heavy  weight 
sufficient  to  express  all  the  grease.  When 
cold,  the  tent,  which  will  be  reduced  to 
the  thinness  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  is  to 
be  trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut 
into  slips  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches, 
or  to  sizes  to  fit  the  puncture  or  sinus 
into  which  one  of  the  pieces  is  to  be  passed. 
As  the  heat  of  the  part  melts  the  wax  or 
resin  of  the  ointment  that  binds  it 
together,  the  sponge  graduallv  expands, 
forcing  open  the  wound,  which,  on  each 
dressing,  is  supplied  with  a  thicker  piece 
of  tent,  till  the  part  is  dilated  sufficiently 
for  the  surgeon's  purpose. 

TEEEBELLA.— One  of  the  imple- 
ments forming  the  set  of  trephining  instru- 
ments; a  small  circular  saw,  £ke  the 
top  of  a  patent  corkscrew,  used  for 
sawing  circular  pieces  of  bone  from  the 
skull  during  the  op^ation  of  trephining. 

TEEEBINTHIN^.—  Turpentine, 
which  see. 

TEEES.— Bound.  The  name  of  two 
muscles  of  the  arm,  the  teres  major  and 
minor,  which,  springing  from  the  scapula, 
are  inserted  into  the  humerus,  and  move 
the  arm  in  several  directions. 

TEEMS. — A  popular  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  periodical  discharge  from,  the 
uterus.    See  Womb,  and  other  headings. 
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TEfiBA. — Earth. 

TERRA  JAPONICA,  ok  JAPANESE 
EARTH. — The  name  given  to  the  liquid 
extract  of  catechu. 

TERTIAN.— An  intermittent  fever 
occurring  every  seventy-two  hours,  or 
third  dav,  with  a  clear  intermission  of 
forty-eight  hours.   See  Ague,  and  Inteb- 

MITTBITT  FeVEE. 

TEST. — A  term  used  by  chemists  for 
those  articles  which  have  the  property  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  another 
substance;  thus  starch  will  always  indicate 
or  detect  iodine,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  combined,  hj  the  blue  colour  it 
strikes  with  it ;  and  iron  will  reveal  the 
presence  of  tannin  by  the  inky  black  it 
produces :  such  articles  are  called  tests. 

TESTA.— A  shell.  Testis  preparata, 
prepared  shells,  or  prepared  chalk.  See 
Chalk. 

TESTES  CEREBRI.— A  name  given 
by  anatomists  to  two  small  elevations  of 
the  brain,  so  called  from  their  fancied 
resemblance  to — 

TESTIS.— The  testicle.  The  testicles 
are  so  called  because  they  testify  or  wit- 
ness to  the  sex,  and  are  two  oblong  glan- 
dular bodies,  situated  one  in  each  scrotum, 
and  arc  the  great  seminal  springs  of  the 
male.  Unlike  most  secreting  organs  of 
the  human  body,  which  are  conglomerate 
masses,  made  up  of  an  immense  number 
of  granules  of  the  same  shape  and  cha- 
racter, the  testicles  are  mere  convolutions 
or  rollings  up  of  the  attenuated  spermatic 
cord,  each  organ  beinff  capable  of  being 
imravelled  into  several  hundred  yards  of 
length.  The  testicle,  in  fact,  is  but  the 
convoluted  or  rolled-up  extremity  of  the 
spermatic  vessels,  from  the  opposite  end 
of  which  proceeds  the  duct  or  tube  called 
the  vas  deferens^  which  carries  from  each 
testicle  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  organ, 
with  which  it  proceeds  under  the  bladder, 
receiving,  as  it  passes,  the  duct  from  the 
seminal  vesicle,  and  with  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side,  terminating  in  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  from  which,  by  the  mus- 
cles round  the  rectum,  it  is  at  the  proper 
moment  propelled  forward.  See  Bladdeb, 
Cut  oe  ;  and  Spebmatic  Coed. 

From  their  exposed  position  the  testi- 
cles are  liable  to  many  accidents,  which, 
from  their  highly  orgranized  state,  renders 
them,  when  mjured,  excessively  painful. 
Inflammation,  swelling,  and  sometimes 
eflusion  is  the  consequence  of  such  acci- 
dents as  kicks,  bruises,  falls,  &c.,  and 
requires  very  prompt  treatment  by  rest, 
hot  fomentations,  or  leeches   and  cold 


lotions,  the  use  of  a  suspensory  bandage, 
and  by  the  internal  employment  of  caToo 
mel  and  Dover's  powder.  For  the  special 
diseases  of  this  organ — hydrocele  and 
others — see  the  diseases  themselves. 

TETANUS.— We  have  already,  under 
Locked  Jaw,  described  some  of  the  fear* 
ful  results  of  this  state  of  rigid  spasm, 
known  generally  as  tetanus,  that  tenn 
being  strictly  confined  to  one  phase  of  the 
five  conditions  understood  by  the  name  of 
tetanus.  Those  five  are — trismus,  or 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  mout^  and 
throat,  or  lock-jaw;  opisthotonos,  a.  C(m* 
traction  of  the  posterior  muscle  of  the 
body,  bending  the  trunk  in  an  arch  back- 
ward!s ;  emprosthotonos,  where  the  spasm 
forcibly  bends  the  trunk  forwards; 
pleurosthotonos,  when  a  convulsion  seizes 
either  the  muscles  of  the  right  or  left 
side,  and  violently  arches  the  body  to  the 
right  or  left  side;  and  lastly,  tetama 
proper,  where  every  muscle  of  the  body  i» 
seized  with  one  universal  contraction ;  the 
body,  inconsequence  of  both  setsof  muscles 
beingaffected,remainingperfectIy8traighK 

Strychnine  has  the  singular  prop^, 
when  taken  in  doses  of  poisonous  quantify, 
of  inducing  each  and  all  of  the  five  cono 
ditions  of  tetanus ;  on  this  account,  it  has 
been  employed  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the 
disease  when  naturally  induced,  strychnia, 
with  the  hot  bath,  opium,  and  electaicitj", 
being  the  most  reliable  means  we  possess 
of  overcoming  the  rigid  spasm  that  cha* 
racterizes  thisformidabledisease,  which  can 
only  be  eflectually  treated  in  an  hospital. 

TETTER.— There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  cutaneous  disease,  one  the  drif  tetUr, 
the  other  the  runninff  tetter,  each  be- 
longing to  a  different  genus  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  skin ;  the  latter  appertaining 
to  the  order  of  pustular  eruptions,  and 
the  former,  the  most  general,  to  that  of 
the  scaly  or  sqtiamotis. 

The  treatment  in  dry  t«tter  requires 
a  farinaceous  diet,  mercurial  purgatives^ 
such  as  grey  powder  and  rhubarb,  with 
sulphate  of  potass  or  bicarbonate  of 
potass,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the 
warm  bath,  and,  in  severe  cases,  the  hy* 
driodate  of  potass.  See  Skin,  Bisbases 
OP.  The  wet  sheet,  or  cold-water  cure,  is 
often  of  si^al  benefit  in  this  order  of 
cutaneous  diseases.    See  Hydbopatht. 

THALMI  NERVORUM.  The  name 
of  two  prominences  situated  in  the  latent 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  commencement 
of  the  two  optic  nerves. 

THEBAICA.— An  old  medical  nam* 
for  opium;  tinetura  thehaiea,  laudanum* 
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THEINE. — ^An  active  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, extracted  from  tea. 

THEBAPEUTICS.~Tbe  science  of 
therapeutics,  as  the  name  implies,  treats 
of  the  cure  and  palliation  of  diseases.  In 
its  widest  sense  it  comprises  all  knowledge 
which  has  an  immediate  bearing  upon 
this  important  object — the  knowledge  of 
nlisease  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  virtues 
•of  remedies  on  the  other. 

The  application  of  this  knowledge  in 
individual  cases  constitutes  the  art  of 
healing.  There  is  a  general  and  special 
therapeutics,  but  as  this  subject  is  too 
theoretical  for  a  work  of  this  nature, 
we  must  be  content  with  leaving  it  un- 
hioached,  and  satisf yourselves  with  merely 
stating  what  the  science  professes  to  be. 

THEBIACA.— Treacle;  a  thick,  tena- 
oious,  dark-coloured  s^rup  or  electuary; 
a  medical  compound  given  as  an  antidote 
against  poisons,  and  to  cure  the  bites  and 
stings  of  animals,  venomous  insects,  and 
reptiles. 

THEEM^.— Hot  or  warm  baths. 

THERMAL  SPEINGS.— Hot  saline 
springs  or  spas.  See  Waibbs,  Minebal, 
or  Spas. 

THEEMOMETEE.— A  scientific  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  amount  of 
heat  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  proportion 
of  free  caloric  contained  in  all  bodies. 
Several  instruments  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  arranged  upon  different  scales^  are  in 
general  use  over  Europe.  That  adopted 
in  this  country  is  the  meter  invented  by 
Fahrenheit,  whose  name  it  bears,  and^ 
like  the  others,  is  composed  of  a  thin  glass 
tube,  with  a  bulb  filled  with  mercury,  the 
length  of  the  tube  being  graduated  to 
correspond  with  a  card  divided  into  scales 
or  degrees,  the  starting  point  being 
nuurked  at  32,  zero,  or  freezing  point,  and 
the  maximum  or  top  212,  the  bouiug  point 
of  water.  The  intermediate  space  is  equally 
divided  into  degrees,  with  four  particular 
indications,  —  temperate,  summer  heat, 
blood  heat,  and  fever  heat. 

THIGH.— -The  first  portion  of  the 
lower  extremity,  which  extends  from  the 
hip  joint  to  the  knee,  and  consists  of  the 
femur  or  thigh  bone,  and  the  muscles, 
nerves,  vessels,  and  integuments  which 
surround  and  cover  it.  For  the  injuries 
to  which  the  thigh  is  liable,  see  Fracture, 
Eupture,  and  Wounds,  which,  from  the 
position  of  the  artery,  are  often  dangerous 
when  they  occur  in  this  locality. 

THOEACIC  DUCT.— The  name  given 
by  anatomists  to  the  great  nutrient  trunk 
lof  the  body.     This  vessel,  which  rises 
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from  the  receptaculum  chylij  behind  the 
abdominal  viscera,  runs  up  through  the 
abdomen  and  thorax,  at  the  side  of  the 
spinal  column,  till  it  reaches  the  seventh*, 
cervical  vertebra,  when  it  turns  and  ter- 
minates in  the  right  subclavian  vein,  its 
contents  being  carried  by  the  descending 
vena  cava  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  to  be  converted  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs  into  new  arterial 
blood,  and  thus  replenish  the  waste  of  the 
body.      See   Absobftioit,   DiaESTiozr, 

ChYIiB,  &c. 

THOEAX.— The  chest,  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk,  the  bony  case  in  which  are 
contained  the  organs  of  respiration  and 
circulation.  The  thorax  is  bounded  above 
by  the  neck,  and  below  by  the  abdomen, 
being  cut  off  from  the  first  by  the  clavicu- 
lar m>nes  and  the  pleura,  and  from  the 
second  by  the  diaphrasm.  The  thorax  is 
composed  of  the  twelve  dorsal  vertehrm 
behind,  the  sternum  and  its  ensiform 
cartilage  in  front ;  by  the  seven  true  and 
five  fa^e  ribs  on  either  side;  and  shut 
in  and  surrounded  by  tlie  intercostal  and 
spinal  muscles,  and  the  usual  bloodvessels, 
nerves,  lymphatics,  and  integuments ; 
and  in  the  female  by  the  mammary 
glands.  Within,  the  thorax  is  lined 
throughout,  and  all  its  organs  invested,  by 
a  thin  serous  membrane,  called  the  pleura, 
a  shut  sac,  the  same  as  the  Peritoneum, 
which  see. 

The  thorax  contains  the  heart  and  its 
bag,  the  pericardium^  the  lungs,  part  of 
the  windpipe,  bronchial  tubes,  the  aorta, 
and  the  two  great  veins,  the  vena  cava; 
besides  these,  it  gives  passage  to  the 
gullet,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  several  im- 
portant nerves,  and  in  the  foetus  to  the 
thymus  gland. 

THOEN-APPLE  (the  Datura  stra- 
monium.) — The  medical  properties  of  this 
article,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  plant  is 
now  put,  have  been  already  explained, 
under  the  name  by  which  it  is  most 
generally  known.  Stramonium,  which  see. 

THEEAD-WOEMS.— See  Wobms. 

THEOAT.— This  term,  though  used 
vaguely  to  express  the  whole  neck,  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  top  of  the 
thorax,  is  in  general  employed  merely  to 
designate  the  two  passages  of  the  gullet 
and  the  windpipe. 

The  diseases  and  accidents  to  which  these 
parts  are  liable  have  either  been  already 
treated,  or  will  be  so,  under  their  respec- 
tive heads.  Inflammation,  sore  throat, 
croup,  and  diphtheria,  the  most  important, 
will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 
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THROAT,  PUTEID  SORE.— The 
symptoms  of  tibds  disease  are  in  its  earlier 
stages  precisely  analogous  to  those  of 
typnus  fever,  with  the  addition  of  stiff 
neck,  flushed  face,  red  eyes,  hoarseness, 
sore  throat,  nausea,  thirst,  vomiting,  and 
sometimes  diarrhoea.  The  tongue,  mouth, 
gums,  and  fauces,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
are  all  of  a  vivid  red  colour.  The  redness 
30on  deepens  in  colour,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  palate  is  covered  with  brown  or  black 
spots,  the  tongue  with  a  thick,  dark  fur, 
and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  dotted  with 
small  vesicles,  while  a  thin  acid  fluid  oozes 
firom  the  nose  and  mouth,  corroding  the 
places  on  which  it  falls.  The  pulse  is 
small,  weak,  and  irregular,  and  a  scarlet 
eruption  breaks  out  over  the  body,  which, 
after  a  few  days,  disappears  by  desqua- 
mation, leaving  the  skin  of  a  brown 
colour ;  a  foetid  odour  is  exhaled  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  body  presents  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  putrid  or  typhoid 
fever.  Putrid  sore  throat  and  malignant 
scarlatina  are  now. regarded  as  the  same 
disease,  being  followed  by  the  same 
sequela  as  scarlet  fever. 

The  TREATMENT  in  this  disease  consists, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  preventing  the 
tendency  to  gangrene  by  stren^hening 
the  system  by  means  of  wine,  tomes  (such 
as  quinine,  ammonia,  bark),  and  a  nutri- 
tious diet;  secondly,  in  promoting  the 
separation  of  the  sloughs  from  the  throat 
by  astringent  and  stimulating  gargles  and 
washes;  and  thirdly,  in  restoring  the  health 
of  the  patient  after  the  <&opsy  that 
generally  supervenes,  by  tonics,  exercise, 
and  change  of  air  and  scene. 

THRUSH  (Aphtha).— ThiB,  though 
considered  as  one  of  the  juvenile  diseases 
to  which  infancy  is  especially  liable,  is 
by  no  means  unknown  to  adult  age,  and 
one  which  not  unfrequently  attacks  both 
persons  in  mid-life,  and  those  of  very 
advanced  years;  indeed,  there  is  a  very 
popular  belief,  and  one  most  potently 
credited  by  old  women  and  nurses,  that 
every  person  must,  at  some  time  between 
their  birth  and  death,  have  an  attack  of 
thrush,  and  the  longer  the  visitation  is 
delayed,  so  much  the  worse  is  the  patient's 
chance  of  recovery.  Though  thrush  is  a 
disease  apparently  confined  to  the  mouth, 
it  in  reality  extends  along  the  whole  ali- 
mentary canal ;  the  rectum  and  anus  being 
in  most  cases  as  thickly  covered  with 
minute  ulceration  as  the  lips  and  mouth. 
This  fact  will  serve  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  infants  suffer  so  severely  under  an 


people  so  frequently  suomimb  to  tlie  great 
constitutional  distiubanee  it  entails. 

The   SYMPTOMS    or   charactenstics  of 
thrush  are  great  heat,  thirst,  and  restless- 
ness, followed  after  a  few  dars,  or  onl}r  a 
few  hours,  by  an  eruption  of  small  wmte 
specks  or  minute  blams,  either  single,  or 
very    soon    becoming    confluent;   thete 
specks  first  appear  on  the  tongue  and 
gums,  extending  quickly  to  the  lips,  cheeks, 
palate,  fauces,  and    uvula;   and  if  tiie 
throat  is  more  closely  examined,  descend- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  enip* 
tion  in  all  probability  advancing  at  onoe 
.along  the  gullet,  over  the  stontach,  and  lo 
on,  till  the  entire  length  of  the  bowels  is 
equally  visited.    The  first  stage  of  this 
disease  is  not  always  evident  to  the  sig^ht, 
the  original  crop  of  minute  pimples  b^g 
too  small  to  be  noticed  unless  the  finger 
is  passed  over  the  lips  and  cheeks,  when 
the  hard  elevated  pimples  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  beneath  the  lining  membrane. 
The  second  stage,  or  that  of  ulceration,  is 
the  condition  described  above,  and  the 
form  in  which  the  disease  is  first  perceived. 
After  a  time  a  glutinous  mucus  is  dis- 
charged from  the  centre  of  each  aphtha, 
which  forms  a  thick  white  crust  adhering 
with  the  tenacity  of  glue  to  each,  and 
eventually    dropping    off,    but    withixit 
leaving  any  indentation  or  eschar  behind. 
There  is  from  the  first  great  difficulty  to 
masticate  or  swallow,  and  the  oppression 
-at  the  chest  and  laboured  respiration  are 
most  conspicuous ;  the  breath  is  hot  and 
feverish,  and  the  evacuations  unhealthy, 
crude,  relaxed,  and  foetid,  and  the  water 
high  in  colour  and  scanty  in  quantity ;  the 
pain  in  the  mouth  durmg  the  course  of 
the  disease  is  always  extremely  trying  and 
severe. 

If  the  child  should  be  suckling  at  Ae 
time,  the  mother  or  nurse  must  be  very 
cautious  in  her  diet,  and  take  especial  care 
to  keep  her  nipples  well  washed  and  dried 
after  each  suckling,  or  she  will  soon  have 
them  raw  and  painful. 

The  TEEATMBNT  for  an  adult  in  a  case 
of  thrush  should  commence  with  a  warm 
bath,  one  of  the  following  powders  three 
times  a  day,  and  half  an  ounce  of  castw 
oil  every  morning  or  every  second  morn- 
ing, with  the  employment  of  one  of  tJie 
foUowinw  lotions,  to  be  used  as  a  garglfr 
and  wash  for  the  mouth,  twice  a  day. 

Fowders. — Take  of — 
Powdered  rhubarb    .    .  30  grains. 
Grey  powder   ....  12  grains. 
Carbonate  of  soda.    .    .  30  grains. 
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No.  1.— Take  of— 

1^  drachm. 

2    drachms. 

in  water  eight  ounces.     Mix. 
1  as  a  gargle  twice  a  day. 
No.  2.— Take  of— 
.te  of  potass  .    .  1^  drachm, 
crater    ....  8   ounces, 
nd  use  as  above. 
b  in  all  cases  must  be  light  and 
fl,  and  the  beverage  of  the  most 
scription.     The  treatment  for 
when  the  disease  is  slight,  will 
mand  more  than  a  little  mild 
juch  as  the  powders  prescribed 
warm  bath,  and  one  of  the  above 
ade  of  half  the  strength  there 
!}e  used  to  wash  the  mouth,  as 
explained. 

late  of  magnesia  30  grains, 
red  rhubarb.    .    9  grains, 
late  of  soda .    .  18  grains, 
iivide  into  nine  powders ;  one  to 
twice  a  day  to  an  infant  from 

eighteen  months  old.  If  the 
inder  twelve  months,  the  above 

are  to  be  divided  into  twelve 
md  given  in  the  same  manner; 
.  the  child  exceeds  a  year  and 
e  above  quantities  are  to  bo 
to  six  or  four  powders,  according 
ngth  and  age. 

of  lint  is  to  be  securely  tied 

end  of  a  penholder,  and  the 
made  dipped  into  either  of  the 

lotions,  weakened  for  the  pur- 
the  child's  mouth  dabbed  with 

day.  It  is  customary  to  pre- 
mixturo  made  with  powdered 
.  honey,  with  which  to  smear 
3  mouth  in  thrush;  but  the 
tides  of  the  borax  so  prepared 
luch  pain,  that  we  consider  the 
1  as  a  much  more  humane  and 

efficacious  mode  of  employmg 
•ng  as  the  mouth  is  well  wetted 
)tion. 

be  thrush  is  severe,  in  addition 
of  the  warm  bath,  the  employ- 
lo  magnesia,  soda,  and  rhubarb 
ind  of  the  lotion,  the  following 
I  to  be  given  to  the  infant  or 
•  six  hours.    Take  of— 

ge 2  drachms. 

oil 3  drachms. 

of  potass     .    .    4  drops, 
syrup  ....    2  drachms. 

enough    to 

make  2  ounces, 
lum     ....    8  drops. 


Mix,  and  make  an  emulsion.  Half  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  be  giren  to  an  infant  from  six 
to  twelve  months  old,  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
child  from  one  to  two  years  of  age,  gra- 
dually increasing  the  quantity  up  to  a 
dessertspoonful  for  a  child  of  six  years 
old. 

When  the  diarrhoea  is  severe,  a  few 
grains  of  the  compound  chalk  powder — 
from  5  to  15  grains,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child — ^may  be  given  with  benefit ; 
or  10  grains  of  the  aromatic  confection, 
rubbed  down  with  a  dessertspoonful  of 
water,  may  be  taken  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  symptoms  run  hi^^h,  and  there 
is  much  fever,  and  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  severe,  more  active  measures 
will  be  necessary ;  but  what  those  should 
be  must  depend  upon  the  symptoms  that 
present  themselves.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  the  disease  assumes  a  gangrenous 
character;  when  such  is  the  case,  wine, 
tonics,  beef  tea,  and  stimulants  will  be  re- 
quired to  coimteract  the  consequent  de- 
bility; care,  however,  must  be  taken  that 
the  brown  crust  occasionally  seen  on  the 
aphtluBy  and  caused  by  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  ulcerated  surface,  is  not  con- 
founded with  gangrene,  as  in  that  case 
such  treatment  would  be  highly  danger- 
ous. The  new  theory  of  Dr.  Jenner,  that 
aphtkea  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  de- 
pends upon  a  fungus  growing  on  each 
ulcer,  has  done  much  to  enlighten  the  pro- 
fession on  the  history  of  this  disease,  while 
his  discovery  that  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
generated  by  the  saUva  acting  on  sulphate 
of  potass,  destroys  the  vegetable  growth, 
has  enabled  him  to  treat  thrush  with  a 
degree  of  confidence  and  success  hitherto 
uiumown.  When  aphtJue  appear  during 
a  chronic  disease  of  long  standing,  they 
are  regarded  as  a  sign  of  a  near  and  fatal 
termination. 

THUS. — The  resin  called  frankincense; 
a  superior  kind  of  rosin,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  now  only  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes. 

THYME  {Origanum),— K  well-known 
aromatic  culinary  herb,  which,  from  the 
largo  quantity  of  stimulating  essential  oil 
it  contains,  has  been  much  used  in  medi- 
cine as  an  embrocation  in  cases  of  severe 
or  obstinate  sprains.  The  only  prepara- 
tion of  thyme  used  in  medicine  is  the  oil 
(oleum  oriqani),  which,  combined  with 
hartshorn  i^d  oil,  and  turpentine,  in  equal 
proportion,  yields  a  very  strong  and  effec- 
tive liniment. 

THYMIOSIS.— Another  name  for  the 
African  disease,  the  ^wr^^. 
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THYMUS.—The  name  of  a  small  gland 
found  in  the  anterior  medestina  of  the 
thorax  in  the  foetal  infant,  but  which  as 
fioon  as  respii;ation  commences,  collapses 
and  rapidly  disappears.  I^either  anato- 
mists nor  physiologists  have  yet  discovered 
a  satisfactory  theory  for  the  duty  this 
organ  performs  in  foetal  life ;  all  that  we 
really  know  of  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
always  present  in  the  foetus,  and  never  in 
the  adult,  entirely  disappearing  a  few 
weeks  after  birth. 

THYBOID,  or  Shield -SHAPED.—The 
name  of  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  throat. 
^e  thyroid  cartilage  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  pieces  forming  the  larynx,  or  organ  of 
voice.  This  cartilage  is  composed  of  two 
pieces,  which,  joining  in  front  at  a  sharp 
angle,  sweep  round  each  side  of  the  organ, 
forming  what  is  called  the  wings,  or  ala; 
it  is  the  prominence  in  front,  where  the 
two  side  pieces  join,  which  is  known  as  the 
2>omum  Adami,  or  Adam*s  apple.  The 
thyroid  cartilage  has  an  intimate  connec- 
tion, by  various  muscles,  with  all  the  other 
cartilages  entering  into  the  formation  of 
the  larynx,  which  receive  such  names  as  the 
thyrO'hyoideuSj  thi/ro-epiglottidetiSf  and 
thip'o-arytenoideus.  See  JJigestiox,  De- 
glutition, <yiit,  and  Laetnx. 

TIBIA. — The  largest  of  the  two  bones 
of  the  leg,  and  with  its  companion,  the 
fibula,  completing  the  knee  and  ankle 
joint.  Two  muscles  rise  from  the  tibia, 
whose  duty  is  to  bend  the  tarsus,  or  ankle, 
and  these  are  called  the  tibialis  anticuSt 
and  tibialis  posticus  ;  the  same  name  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  artery  and  nerve 
of  the  part. 

TIC-DOULOUREUX,  or  a  painful 
spasm;  a  name  given  by  French  physicians 
to  an  aggravated  condition  of  neuralgia, 
affecting  the  nerves  of  the  whole  or  one- 
half  of  the  face  or  head.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  disease  is  that  it  commences  without  a 
moment's  warning,  seizing  on  the  nerves 
of  the  face  with  the  most  violent  pain,  and 
continuing  for  an  indefinite  time  to  torture 
the  patient  with  the  most  excruciating 
agony,  frequently  terminating  as  suddenly 
as  it  came  on,  though  sometimes  gra- 
dually subsiding  in  its  mtensity.  Branches 
of  the  5th  pair,  or  trifacial  nerves,  are  the 
parts  generally  attacked,  especially  the 
swpra  and  infra  orbital^  and  the  nuueiU 
lary  branch,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
oentre  of  the  eyebrow  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  lower  jaw  will  cover  the  three  points 
where  the  pain  is  usually  felt  most  agoniz- 
lag ;  a  filament  from  each  branch  escaping 
CD  to  the  face  by  three  smalL  apertures, 


— one  above  the  brow,  the  other  und»  the 
orbit,  and  the  third  midway  between  the 
chin  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  This  most 
distressing  disease  generally  attacks  thoae 
whose  digestive  organs  are  faulty,  select- 
ing rather  the  w^dj  than  the  robust, 
and  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
much  deranged  by  a  long  residence  in  a 
warm  climate,  and  more  particularly  those 
who  have  suffered  much  from  wounds  and 
injuries  to  the  head ;  in  fact,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  remote  inducement,  an  un* 
healthy  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is 
in  all  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  an 
attack  of  this  disease  |  however  much  the 
nervous  system  may  be  or  has  been  irri- 
tated, it  is  to  some  derangement  of  the 
bowels,  or  to  the  presence  of  some  crudi^ 
in  the  stomach,  that  this  dreaded  enemy  is 
to  bo  attributed,  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
may  attack  the  patient  without  a  premoni- 
tory symptom,  may  rack  him  for  hours  with 
arigid  spasm  of  the  nerves  and  a  oonvulsire 
twitching  of  the  facial  muscles,  or  it  may 
only  endure  for  a  few  minutes  and  not 
recur  for  weeks  or  months,  or  it  mar 
revisit  him  at  every  change  of  the  wiad 
to  the  east,  or  it  may  become  periodical, 
and  recur  at  regular  intervals,  like  aa 
ague. 

The  Treatment. — In  all  oases  where 
the  pain  can  be  endured  for  some  tim^  to 
allow  of  the  action  of  aperient  medicine, 
the  treatment  should  commence  by  giving 
one  or  two  of  the  compound  assafcetidA 
pills,  and  if  there  is  any  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  by  ordering  a  draught  composed 
of  30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potass,  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  camphor  water,  with  1  drachm 
of  the  aromatic  tincture ;  this  draught  to 
be  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours  if 
necessary.  To  promote  digestion,  wh^  > 
want  of  tone  in  the  stomach  is  regarded 
as  an  exciting  cause,  a  teaspoomul  of 
Gregory's  powder,  with  6  grains  of  Co- 
lombo powder,  should  be  taken  in  a  little 
peppermint  water  an  hour  before  eaeh 
meiu  ,*  at  the  same  time,  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and  healthy 
by  a  warm  bath,  and  the  free  use  of  the 
flesh-brush.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  state  of  the  mouth  and  guffli 
and  the  condition  of  the  teeth  is  an  ex- 
citing cause,  the  evil  should  be  at  once 
remedied ;  the  teeth,  if  necessary,  sealed, 
the  decayed  and  irritating  stumps  re* 
moved,  and  a  wash  of  borax  and  water, 
with  tincture  of  myrrh,  freely  used  with 
the  tooth-brush  to  clean  the  teeth  and 
gums.    Such  are  the  means  and  preoau- 
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tions  which  shoold  be  employed  in  the 
intervals  of  attack,  or  when  tlio  pain  will 
allow  of  their  being  adopted,  to  prepare 
the  body  to  resist  a  renewed  attack  of  the 
disease.  When,  however,  the  paroxysm 
is  on,  and  the  patient  almost  distracted 
with  his  suffering,  and  there  is  no  time 
to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  aperient 
medicine,  relief  to  the  symptom  must 
be  found .  first  —  and  the  pain  abated 
before  the  doctor  troubles  himself  about 
the  disease 

TIGLIUM  {Groton  tiglii).'-The  bo- 
tanical name  of  the  oroton  oil  plant.  This 
powerful  and  well-known  medicinal  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  has  long  been  regarded  not  only  as  a 
valuable  remedy  for  dropsy,  but  the 
natives  esteem  it  as  a  certain  antidote  for 
the  bite  of  venomous  reptiles.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the  plant 
is  highly  drastic,  and  acts  most  powerfully 
on  the  bowels;  it  is  from  the  seeds,  how- 
ever, that  the  article  used  in  medicine,  the 
oil  {oleum  tiglii),  is  obtained,-ran  article 
so  active  in  its  operation  that  one  drop 
placed  on  the  tongue,  or  given  in  the  form 
of  a  pill,  will  in  a  few  hours  act  on  the 
alimentary  canal  as  a  powerful  drastic 
purgative,  ptoducing  copious  watery  eva- 
cuations; hence  its  singular  efficacy  in 
cases  of  dropsy.  Besides  its  purgative 
property,  croton  oil  possesses  that  of  an 
irritating  stimulant,  and  will,  if  rubbed  on 
the  body  in  any  part  where  the  skin  is 
thin,  produce  a  crop  of  pimples  or  vesicles 
filled  with  a  lymph-like  water,  exactly  re- 
sembling those  produced  by  tartar  emetic. 
When  mixed,  however,  with  olive  oil,  as 
in  the  Unitnentum  crotonis,  it  acts  as  a 
stimulating  liniment  in  cases  of  old  rheu- 
matic pains.  The  danger  of  affecting  the 
stomach,  however,  and  inducing  an  ex- 
cessive action  on  the  bowels,  deters  most 
medical  men  from  using  it  as  an  external 
remedy.  Croton  oil,  like  me'zereon,  pro- 
duces a  hot,  burning  sensation  in  the 
throat,  which  is  apt  to  excite  sickness  and 
vomiting.  When  taken  in  excess,  the 
oil  acts  as  an  irritating,  corrosive  poison. 
The  dose  of  croton  oil  as  a  purgative  is 
from  one-half  to  2  drops.  A  preparation 
has  of  late  years  been  mtroduced  into  the 
Pharmacopceia  called  croton  soap  (sapo 
tifflii),  said  to  be  less  irritating  and  nau- 
seous than  the  oil,  the  dose  of  which  is 
£rom  1  to  3  grains. 

TIME.    See  Watcf. 

TIN  {Stannum), —  This  well-known 
metal  is  of  a  white,  silvery  colour,  sped- 
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fically  light,  soft,  and,  like  lead,  easily  fused 
or  melted,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance  in  Cornwall.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  the  arts,  and  by  its  combinations 
produces  bronze,  bell-metal,  gun-metal, 
and  pewter;  while  with  mercury  it  forms 
the  amalgam  used  for  silvering  looking- 
glasses.  Tin  is  never  used  in  medicine  as 
an  internal  remedy,  except  in  the  form  of 
the  raspings  or  granules  of  the  pure  metal, 
called  pulvis  stanni,  and  that  is  only  given 
as  a  vermifuge,  to  kill  the  round  worms  of 
children.  See  Wobms.  A  chloride  of  tin 
is  used  as  a  disinfecting  agent,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  most  powenul  article  of  that 
nature  we  possess. 

TINCiE  OS.— A  name  given  by  sur- 
geons to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  os 
uteri,  the  former  name  being  applied  to 
that  portion  of  the  uterus  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  mouth  of  the 
tench  (tinea), 

TINCAL. — The  name  ^ven  to  the  im- 
pure borax,  as  originally  imported. 

TINCTURE.— A  medical  preparation, 
generally  made  by  macerating  roots,  barks, 
leaves,  or  gum-resins  for  seven  or  fourteen 
days  in  proof  spirits,  and  then  filtering  the 
menstruum.  Some  tinctures,  however,  are 
made  with  pure  spirits  of  wine,  or  alcohol, 
such  as  the  tinctures  of  benzoin,  myrrh, 
tolu,  and  camphor ;  the  ingredients  enter- 
ing into  each,  being  pure  resins,  can  only 
be  dissolved  or  taken  up  by  a  spirit  at  60 
or  64  degrees  over  pro(if.  For  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  may  wish  to  know 
at  a  glance  the  most  important  action  of 
each  tmcture,  with  its  adult  dose,  we  have 
arranged  alphabetically  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  simple  and  the  compoundji 
and  those  made  with  spirits  of  wine. 


TIWCTTJBBS. 

Aconite  .  . 
Aloes  .  .  . 
Assafcetida  . 
Belladonna  . 
Calumba  .  . 
Cantharides  . 
Capsicum 

Cardamoms  . 
Castor  .  . 
Catechu  .  . 
Colchicum    . 

Cabebs     .  . 

I>i£i:italis  .  . 

GtiSla    .    .  . 

Gentian    ,  . 

Ginger     .  . 

Hops  .  .  . 
Hyoscyamus. 


Simple. 

USBS. 

Sedative   .    .  . 

Pur^tive      .  . 

Antispasmodio  . 

Narcotic  .    .  . 

Stomaohio     .  . 

Diuretic   .    .  . 

Stomachic     .  . 

CarminatiYe .  . 

Antispasmodic  . 

A8trin|i(ent    .  . 
Fargatiye     and 

diuretic     .  . 

Diuretic   .    .  . 

Sedative   .    .  . 

Astringent    .  . 

Stomachic     .  . 

Carminative  *  . 

Stomaohio     .  . 

Sedative  •    .  . 


DOSS. 

5  to  10  drops. 

2  to  8  dracnms.. 
20  to  60  drops. 

6  to  10  drops. 
1  to  2  drachms.. 
15  to  30  drops. 
6,    10,    or    15 

drops. 
lto2drachm8. 
30  to  60  drops. 
1|  drachm. 

20  to  60  drops. 

1  to  2  drachms. 
20  to  40  drops. 
30  drops. 

2  drachms. 

20  to  40  drops. 
lto2  drachms. 
SOdro^. 
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TIVCTUMXB. 

Iodine .  .  . 
Jalap  .  .  . 
Kino  .  .  . 
Lobelia  .  . 
M^h  .  . 
Opium  {Lau- 
danum) .  . 
Orange  peel . 
Squilu      .    . 

Tola    .    .    . 


USES. 

Stimulant 
Pur^tive 
Astringent 
Tonic    .    . 
Stimulant 


DOSB. 

.  10  to  30  drops. 
.  2to4drachm8. 
.  30  to  90  drops. 
.  20  to  80  drops. 
.30  drops. 


Karcotio  .  .  .  20  to  25  drops. 
Stomachic  .  .  1  to  2  drachms. 
Esqpectorant  and 

muretic .    .    .  10  to  30  drops. 
Expectorant .    .  20  to  30  drops. 


Compound. 

TINCTUBXS.  USES. 

Aloes  .  .  .  Emmenagogue  . 
Bark  .  .  .  Tonic  .... 
Benzoin  .  .  Expectorant  and 
stimulant  .  . 
Camphor(Pa- 

regoric)      .  Expectorant .    . 

Cardamoms  .  Stomachic     and 

cordial  .    .    . 

Castor      .    .  Antispasmodic  . 

Cinnamon,  or 

Aromatic 

tincture  .  Stimulant  .  . 
Gentian  .  .  Tonic  .  .  .  . 
Ouaiacum  .  Stimulant  .  . 
Iron  .  .  .  Tonic  .  .  .  . 
Lavender  .  Antispasmodic  . 
Bhubarb  .  .  Purgative  .  . 
Senna  .  .  .  Purgative  .  . 
Valerian  .    .  Antispasmodic  . 


DOSX. 

30  to  60  drops. 
1  to  2  drachms. 
30  drops  to  2 
drachms. 

1  to  3  drachms. 

2to4drachm8. 
30  to  90  drops. 


1  to  2  drachms. 
1  to  2  drachms. 
30  to  60  drops. 
16  to  40  drops. 
30  to  60  drops. 
4  to  6  drachms. 
4  drachms. 
30  to  60  drops. 


TINEA  CAPrTIS.— The  disease 
known  as  Scald-head. 

TINNITUS  AUEIUM.--A  medical 
term  for  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  symptom  of 
certain  conditions  of  fever ;  also  oi  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  brain,  indigestion,  and 
other  stomachic  affections,  ^e  SiNoiira 
IN  THE  Eabs. 

TISSUES. — ^A  name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  the  primary  textures  of  the  body, 
such  as  the  fihrotiSf  cellular^  and  mucotis 
tissues. 

TOBACCO  {Kicotiana  tahacum).—Tin8 
well-known  plant,  originaUy  brought  from 
America  in^the  sixteenth^  cent^,  and 
now  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  world 
where  enough  sunshine  and  moisture  can 
be  found  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  is  uni- 
versally consumed  by  people  of  all  nations, 
creeds,  and  colours,  by  the  civilized  and 
the  savage.  Though  possessed  of  strong 
narcotic  and  sialogogue  principles,  and 
belonging  botanically  to  an  order — Sola- 
nacea — uiat  yields  m&ny  esculent  and 
medicinal  plants,  the  tobacco  is  hardly 
ever  used  in  medicine,  a  result  attributable 
entirely  to  the  violent  nature  of  its  action 
on  the  system.  The  onlv  preparations  of 
the  plant  ever  employed  m  practice  are 
the  wine  (vmum  tabact),  and  uie  iojectiaa 


{enema  tabaci);  the  latter  being  <mly 
used  where  it  is  desurous  to  overcome 
muscular  resistance  and  relax  the  fnune^ 
as  in  cases  of  rapture  and  difficult  disloca- 
tions. The  dried  leaves,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, are  sometimes  used  as  a  snu£^  or 
errhine,  to  relieve  the  head  in  certain 
nervous  affections.  The  narcotic  effect  of 
the  tobacco  depends  upon  a  volatile  alka- 
loid principle  called  nicotin,  Jfo  artide 
to  wnich  man  ever  addicted  hunself,  not 
even  alcohol,  has  been  so  abused  as  to- 
bacco, for  not  onlv  has  the  vice  of  its  in- 
temperate use  oescended  to  boys  and 
absolute  children,  but  men  snuff,  smc^e, 
and  chew  to  an  extent  that  has  alreadv 
stamped  a  nation  of  manj  millions  with 
all  the  characters  of  physical  decav ;  but 
worse  even  than  this  wide-spread  id&f 
tuation,  women  have  become  slaves  to 
the  odious  vice,  and  in  its  most  degraded 
form,  that  of  snuj^  eating.  Taken  into 
the  stomach,  tobacco  acts  as  a  narcotic 
poison,  and  demands  an  immediate  wae^ 
the  stomach-pump,  and  the  remedies  used 
for  a  case  of  poisoning  by  opium.  See 
Smoking. 

TODDY. — A  strong  fermented  q)irit 
obtained  &om  the  juice  or  sap  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  palm  tree ;  a  beverage  which  is  either 
drunk  pure  or  mixed  with  the  fieiy  com* 
pound  called  arrack,  the  spirit  obtained 
from  rice. 

TOES,  DISLOCATION  OF  THE.- 
These  small  members  are  occasionallT, 
though  not  often,  displaced,  either  at  their 
own  joints  or  from  their  metatarsal  bones. 
Whether  the  dislocation  is  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  same  treatment  is  neces- 
sary as  for  a  similar  accident  to  the 
fingers;  either  by  simply  extending  the 
member  with  the  hands,  or  by  maklog  s 
loop  of  tape  over  the  next  joint,  and 
steadily  pulling  the  part  forward,  while 
another  person  grasps  the  foot  and  ke^ 
it  stationary.    See  Diblocatioh. 

TOLU,  BALSAM  OR— A  semi-fluid, 
resinous  extract  or  exudation  of  the  South 
American  plant,  the  Mjfroapermum  toM- 
ferumy  a  nigMy  fragrant  and  aromatic 
balsam,  mudi  esteemed  in  medicine  on 
account  of  its  stimulating  and  expectorant 
qualities.  The  only  preparations  of  tdu 
ordered  in  the  Pnarmacopceia  are  the 
tincture  {tinctura  toliti)  and  the  syrup 
{syrttpus  toUii),  which,  as  additions  to 
cough  mixtures,  are  often  of  considerate 
importance.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is 
from  20  to  40  drops,  and  of  the  syrup 
from  2  to  4  drachms. 
^     TONGUE  (ZMMTMa).— QQie  otgukd 
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speech  and  taste.     This  fleshy -and  im- 
portant member  is  composed  entirely  of 
two  sets  of  muscles,  which  meet  in  the 
centre  to  form  a  line  of  separation.    The 
muscles  run  in  different  directions,  their 
fibres  being  disposed  in  layers,  each  set 
bound  to  the  other  by  cellular  tissue.    The 
tongue  is  atti^ched  to  the  hyoid  bcme,  and 
the  cartilages  which  form  the  organ  of 
voice,  or  luynx,  and  to  the  fauces,  these 
attachments  giving  names  to  the  principal 
muscles,  as  glosso-hyoideua,  glo88o-pha- 
ryngeuSf    aenio-hyo-glossuSj    and    some 
others.    The  tongue  is  covered  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  a  reflection 
of  the  skin,  but  entirely  altered  in  its 
character  as  it  crosses  the  lips,  becoming, 
directly  it  does  so,  a  mucous  membrane. 
On   the    upper    surface   of  the   tongue 
this  membrane  or  skin  is  of  a  dense,  com- 
pact texture,  with  a  thin,  scarf-skm-like 
tissue  above  it,  allowing  the  jpapillee,  or 
elevations  of  the  branches  of  the  gustatory 
nerve,  to  appear  through  its  transparent 
tunic.      Below    the   tongue,   the   lining 
membrane  becomes  very  thin  and  loose, 
forming    the  bridle,  or  frcenum  lingui. 
The  lingual  or  ninth  pair  of  nerves  is 
distributed  on  the  muscles  of  the  tongue, 
to  endow  them  with  motion,  while  the 
gustatory  nerve,  or  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  endows  the  organ  with  taste,  and 
IB  d^tributed  for  that  purpose  to  the 
papillae  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. 
From  the  situation  of  the  organ,  and  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  stomach  by 
means  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines 
both  mouth  and    stomach,    the  tongue 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  telegraph  to  that 
organ,  and  teaches   the  physician  who 
properlv  notes  its  workings  many  of  the 
secret  functions  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
thickness  and  colour  of  the  fur  or  coating 
thrown  on  its  surface.    Before  describing 
the  different  conditions  of  the  tongue  in 
disease,  we  must  observe  that  even  in 
health  it  varies  very    much   in    shape, 
colour,  and  the  appearance  of  its  fur  or 
coating;  thus,  in  the  morning,  with  the 
most  healthy,  the  tongue  is  oitcn  covered 
with  a  thin  white  fur  before  breakfast;  in 
others  it  is  coated  behind  and  clean  in 
£ront. 

Signs  op  the  Tongue. — The  papillsB 
are  sometimes  elongated,  and  protrude 
through  the  fine  mucous  membrane,  and 
are  often  covered  with  a  white  fur,  as  in 
cases  of  scarlet  fever.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  speckled  tongue,  and  is  a 
^rmptom  of  that  disease :  a  similar  effect 
is  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  acute 


dyspepsia.  In  the  first  stages  of  fevers 
the  tongue  is  generally  covered  with 
a  white  rur;  the  same  in  catarrh,  inflam- 
matoiT  fevers,  and  rheumatism.  In.  the 
second  stage  of  fever  the  tongue  is 
coated  with  a  deep  brown  fur,  the  organ 
becoming  moist  and  clean  as  the  irritaraQn 
subsides.  In  some  cases  of  dyspepsia  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur 
over  the  back,  while  the  point  and  sides 
are  clean  and  red.  In  constipation  it  is 
sometimes  covered  entirely  with  a  brown 
fur,  at  others  it  appears  perfectly  clean, 
and  in  some  cases  of  a  moist  glistening  r^ 
colour.  This  indication  is  almost  always  a 
sign  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  as  a  thick 
white-coated  tongue  is  of  inflammation  in 
some  mucous  tissue ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  yellow  coat  on  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  indicative  of  a  biliary  affection. 
The  tongue,  like  other  organs,  is  liable  to 
inflammation  and  ulceration,  and  even  to 
cancer,  a  disease  that  not  unfrequently 
attacks  both  the  tip  of  the  organ  ana 
even  the  centre,  in  which  case  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  destroy  the  diseased 
portion  by  caustic,  cut  it  on  by  a  ligature, 
or  remove  it  by  excision  with  the  knife. 
The  tongue  is  also  miu;h  excited  by  par- 
ticular drugs,  causing  inflammation  and 
enlargement;  mercury,  antimony,  and 
copper  particularly  exert  an  action  on 
this  organ,  among  the  minerals,  while 
mezereon  and  pelletory,  among  the 
vegetables,  affect  it  in  a  marked  degree. 
Though  medical  men  examine  the  tongue 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  ascertain  what 
amount  of  blood  is  circulating  in  the 
abdominal  viscera,  it  is  totally  impossible 
to  convey  anything  hke  a  perfect  idea  of 
all  the  shades  of  imbrmation  which  to  the 
practical  man  the  thickness,  colour,  and 
position  on  the  tongue  of  the  coat  or  fur 
mdicates.  The  facts  already  stated  will, 
however,  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  those  inmcations. 

TONGUE-TIED.— This  is  a  term  used 
when  a  child  is  unable  to  move  its  tongue 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  perfect 
vacuum  of  its  mouth  when  grasping  its 
mother's  [nipple.  When  the  tongue  has 
free  motion,  and  with  the  lips  grasps  the 
nipple  firmly,  the  vacuum  made  is  com- 
plete, and  the  nipple  beinjg  pulled  out, 
the  milk  flows  into  the  infant's  mouth; 
when,  however,  the  motion  of  the  tongue 
is  confined,  the  infant  is  unable  to  secure 
the  organ  for  anv  time,  the  vacuum  is 
imperfect,  and  only  occasional  driblets  of 
milk  are  drawn  from  the  breast ;  the  child^ 
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ia  petulant  inritatioii  dropping  the  nipple 
and  throwing  back  its  h^td,  expresses  its 
disappointment  in  querulous  cries.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  this  defect  arises  firom 
muscular  deficiency  or  natural  malforma- 
tion ;  the  cause,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases, 
depending  on  the  lining  membrane,  where 
it  forms  a  fold  under  the  tongue,  and 
which,  being  attached  almost  to  the  tip 
of  the  organ,  thus  binds  it  down  by  the 
bridle,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  frsenum, 
preventing  all  but  the  most  limited 
motion.  In  such  a  case  the  tbeatmbht 
is  yerjsimple,  and  the  cure  instantaneous ; 
it  consists  in  merely  passing  the  limb  of  a 
sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors  through  the 
thin  skin  below  the  tip  of  the  tong^ue,  as 
near  the  external  margin  as  possible,  and 
nipping  it  apart.  To  do  this  simple 
operation  safely  and  properly,  the  nurse 
should  hold  the  child  on  her  lap,  and  the 
surgeon,  seated  before  her,  should  place 
the  back  of  the  infant's  head  between  his 
knees,  and,  making  the  child  cry,  watch 
his  opportunity  to  transfix  the 'mucous 
membrane,  and  cut  the  mere  thread  of 
membrane  outwards,  and  then  place  the 
child  to  the  breast,  its  steady  drawing  of 
the  nipple  being  the  best  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  operation.  As  the  renal 
artery  and  vein  are  in  close  proximity, 
the  operator  must  be  careful  that  he  does 
not  transfix  or  wound  cither.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  be  careful  not  to  credit 
everv  mother  or  nurse's  assertion  that  a 
child  is  tongue-tied  till  he  has  satisfied 
himself  b^  examination,  and  by  putting 
his  finger  into  its  mouth,  that  the  infant 
is  unable  to  gtasp  with  its  tongue. 

TONICS. — A  class  of  medicines  sup- 
posed to  give  tone  and  strength  to  the 
muscles  and  the  system  generally. 
Tonics  are  divided  into  the  mineral  and 
the  vegetable. 

MiNESAL  ToKics  are  copper,  silver, 
zinc,  iron,  the  mineral  acids,  nitric, 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  nitro-muriatic. 

Vegetable  Tonics. — These  are  cin- 
chona, quinine,  gentian,  Colombo,  quassia, 
camomile,  cascarilla,  and  all  the  bitter 
roots  and  barks.  Besides  these,  many  of 
the  purgatives,  such  as  rhubarb  and  aloes, 
act  as  tonics,  when  given  in  proper  doses 
and  judiciously  combined.  Among  the 
natural  tonics  are  to  be  included  air, 
exercise,  and  a  full  dietary,  and  among 
the  assistant  agents,  animal  food,  wine, 
porter  or  st>out,  and  cold  ablutions. 

TONSIL  S.— The    name   ^ven    by 

anatomists  to  the  glands  contamed  in  a 

fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  t\iemo\)Lt)Di, 


and  which  form  on  eitlier  ride  the  pillaTS 
of  the  soft  palate,  or^  the  fauces.  The 
tonsils,  properly  roeakm^  are  two  small 
oval-shapea  gun^  one  on.  each  side, 
enclosed  in  a  fold  of  mucone  membrane, 
and  supposed  to  secrete  a  mliTary  fluid, 
though  their  proper  fundioii  has  never 
been  satisfactcnrily  explained.  Hie  tonsils 
are  very  liable  to  a  state  of  chnmie  inflam- 
mation and  enlargement,  and  in  some 
instances  become  so  swollen  as  to  hang 
low  in  the  mouth,  and  very  seriously 
interfere  with  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing, and  almost  entirely  prevent  the 
patient  from  chewing.  £nlaxged  or 
swollen  tonsils  are  always  attended  with 
what  is  called  sore  throat,  and  in  scrofu- 
lous constitutions  are  repeatedly  in  a 
state  of  chronic  induration.  Sometimes, 
but  not  often,  the  tonsils  suppurate, 
when  there  is  great  difficulty  in  knowing 
in  which  direction  the  abscess  will  break, 
whether  inwards  into  the  month,  or  out- 
wardly on  the  neck.  In  cases  of  ordinary 
relaxation,  an  astringent  g^gle  of  sage 
tea  and  vinegar,  or  of  logwood  and  alum, 
or  catechu  and  water,  or  an  infusion  of 
pomegranate  or  rose  leaves  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  will  generally  induce  a 
contraction ;  but  when  they  are  red  and 
painful,  and  begin  to  swell  or  throb,  hot 
fomentations  or  poultices  of  bread  or  bran 
round  the  throat,  with  a  little  cooling 
medicine  and  an  abstemious  diet,  are  the 
means  [to  be  adopted.  In  ulceration  of 
the  tonsils,  and  in  obstinate  cases  of 
relaxation,  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply 
the  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic  freely 
to  the  part,  but  in  such  diseases  a 
surgeon  shoiild  be  at  once  consulted. 

TOOTHACHE.  — This  is  the  most 
trying  and  irritating  pain  to  which  the 
body  is  subject,  and  rendered  perhaps  the 
more  so  mim  the  fact  of  the  apparent 
insignificance  of  the  cause.  As  we  have 
already  stated  underTic-douloureux,  tooth- 
ache is  a  species  of  neuralgia,  caused  hy 
the  air  or  some  particles  of  food  coming 
in  contact  with  the  nerve  of  the  tooth, 
the  tooth  itself  being  insensible.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  disease — ^when  not 
constitutional — is  neglect  of  the  teeth  by 
allowing  particles  of  food  to  remain  in 
them,  when,  as  they  decay,  the  acids 
generating  gradually  corrode  the  enamel, 
and  then  eat  through  the  bone  beneath, 
till  a  small  opening  is  finally  made 
into  the  central  cavity,  when  the  nerve 
being  exposed  at  once  begins  to  suffer. 
When  decay  commences  in  one  tooth, 
lVt>  ^&  observed  that  the  cariss  usually 
^  690 
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affects  the  opposite  one;  thus  caries  of 
the  first  molar  on  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  followed  by  caries  in  the 
corresponding  tooth  above,  or  the  opposite 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  teeth  generally 
decaying  in  pairs.  The  tbeatment  is 
diyided  into  the  prophylactic  or  preven- 
tive, and  the  medical  and  surgica]. 

PkoPHTLACTic  Mea^ 8. — Thesc,  in  the 
first  place,  are  strict  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, keeping  the  teeth  always  well  washed 
with  a  brush  and  tepid  water,  or  water 
with  a  little  tincture  of  myrrh,  used 
at  least  once  a  day.  Also  by  taking  a  pill 
or  mild  dose  of  medicine  occasionally,  and 
keeping  the  bowels  from  becoming  costive, 
a  very  common  indirect  cause  of  tooth- 
ache. Directly  any  speck  or  mark  is 
observable  on  a  tooth,  a  dentist  should  be 
employed  to  clear  it  out,  and  stop  or 
plug  up  the  cavity,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
access  of  any  irritation  to  the  nerve ;  the 
same  ^lan  bein^  adopted  with  every  tooth 
on  which  any  sign  of  caries  shows  itself. 
As  the  accumulation  of  tartar  on  and 
around  the  neck  of  the  teeth  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  decay,  the  dentist  should  be 
occasionally  employed  to  scale  the  teeth, 
or  remove  the  tartar  from  such  parts  as 
the  person  himself  is  unable  to  reach. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  never  to  put 
either  very  hot  or  extremely  cold  sub- 
stances in  the  mouth,  as  toothache  is  not 
unfrequently  induced  by  the  irritation 
consequent  on  such  a  practice. 

Medical  Semedies. — Almost  every 
drug  in  the  Pharmacopeia  has  been  pre- 
scribed or  taken  in  the  hope  to  allay  the 
torment  of  this  nervous  pam :  the  articles 
enumerated  below  are  a  few  only  of  those 
recommended,  but  they  are  such  as 
have  borne  the  test  of  experience.  Before 
referring  to  these,  it  is  our  duty  to  caution 
all  persons  affected  by  this  disease  never 
to  be  persuaded  to  apply  acids,  such  as 
vitriol,  spirits  of  salt,  or  aouafortis  to 
their  teetn,  and  never  to  use  the  essential 
oils,  such  as  oil  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
thyme,  or  aniseed;  all  these,  both  acids 
and  oils,  are  excessively  corrosive,  and  are 
certain  not  only  to  increase  the  pain,  but 
more  or  less  sure  to  destroy  the  tooth,  if 
they  do  not  seriously  injure  the  adjoining 
ones. 

The  most  serviceable  remedies  are  lau- 
danum, creosote.  Friar's  balsam,  and  tinc- 
ture of  mjrrrh;  a  few  drops  of  either  of 
these  liquids  dropped  on  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool,  and  then  placed  in  the  decayed 
tooth,  the  same  being  repeated  two  or 
three  times  if  required.    A  small  piece  of 
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opium,  about  a  grain  in  weight,  is — ^if  the 
pain  is  unabate£— to  be  moulded  into  the 
shape  of  a  pill,  and  placed  in  the  decayed 
portion  of  the  tooth,  or  a  small  fragment 
of  camphor  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner. ' 

Some  persons  use  tobacco  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  as  this  is  apt  to  produce  sick- 
ness, it  is  not  so  suited  for  the  end  in 
view.  When  the  toothache  continues  for 
some  days,  with  only  occasional  remissions 
of  pain,  and  the  ^[ums  are  hot,  red,  and 
inflamed,  the  application  of  a  leech  to  the 
gum  of  the  affected  tooth,  by  means  of  a 
leech- glass,  will  be  attended  with  the 
happiest  results,  or  where  the  patient  has 
a  repugnance  to  the  application  of  a  leech 
to  the  gums,  a  small  blister  laid  behind 
the  ear  of  the  affected  cheek  vnll,  after  a 
few  hours,  often  afford  the  same  amount 
of  relief.  When  toothache  is  suddenly 
induced  by  cold,  chewing  a  piece  of  pelle- 
tory  root  will  frequently,  by  the  large 

Suantity  of  saliva  it  induces,  afford  benefit; 
'  not,  however,  a  piece  of  cotton  wool, 
soaked  with  laudanum,  put  into  the  ear 
of  the  affected  side,  and  tbe  cheek  covered 
with  a  hot  napkin,  will  sometimes  subdue 
the  pain  when  all  other  means  have 
failed.  Sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  blocking 
up  one  or  both  ears  with  a  plug  of  mois- 
tened tobacco,  and  as  one  sedative  will 
often  afford  benefit  when  another  has 
failed,  the  tobacco  to  the  ear  may  be  tried 
when  the  pain  resists  all  other  remedies. 
In  their  desperation  at  the  persistency  of 
the  pain,  persons  sometimes  heat  a  darn- 
ing-needle, and  thrust  it  red-hot  into  the 
tooth,  with  the  object  of  destroying  the 
nerve ;  this,  however,  like  the  application 
of  acids,  not  only  intensifies  the  pain  for 
the  time  being,  but  will  render  the  tooth 
tender  for  months.  Chloroform  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  immediate  and  efiicacious 
of  all  remedies  yet  employed  for  tooth- 
ache, but  should  only  be  taken  imder 
medical  superintendence.  Electricity  will 
often  afford  instant  benefit,  and  for  cases 
of  toothache  the  effect  of  nervous  irrita- 
bility, it  should  be  employed  in  the  form 
of  Pulvermacher's  chain. 

SuEGiCAX.  Bemsdies. — These  consist, 
in  the  first  place,  of  stopping  the  decayed 
portion  directly  the  patient  is  conscious  of 
injury.  For  tms  puipose  cements  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  hardness  and  adhesion, 
according  to  the  approval  of  the  surgeon- 
dentist,  aro  now  to  be  obtained  at  every 
chemist's  shop:  care  must  be  taken  in 
using  these  stoppings,  that  while  they  effec- 
tual^ close  the  apf^ure,  they  do  not  presa 
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on  the  tender  nervous  pith  -witiiin,  or  pro- 
ject  above  the  level  of  the  tooth  without. 
The  next  operation  is  that  of  sealing  the 
teeth  whenever  a  deposition  of  tartar  ren- 
ders such  a  measure  necessair.  Some 
persons  arc  remarkably  free  irom  such 
mcrustations ;  the  saliva  of  others  is  so 
loaded  with  earthy  salts,  that  their  teeth 
are  often  covered,  and  the  month  rendered 
most  unsightly,  by  the  deposition  of  hard- 
ened tartar.  The  last  and  radical  opera- 
tion is  that  of— - 

TOOTH -DRAWING. —  The  instru- 
ments necessary  for  the  due  performance 
of  this  operation  are  a  gum-lancet,  a  tooth- 
key,  as  the  lever  and  claw  is  called,  and  a 
pair  of  strong  bent  forceps  or  pincers. 
Considerable  art  and  much  practice  are 
necessary  to  draw  teeth  neatly,  expedi- 
tiously, and  without  causing  unnecessary 
pain.  In  the  first  case,  the  surgeon  should 
be  car^Fiil  never  to  parade  his  instruments 
in  the  eyes  of  his  patient,  but  make  all  his 
arrangements  apart  from  or  behind  the 
back  of  his  visitor;  never  to  place  a 
patient,  male  or  female,  on  the  floor  ;  and 
ftill  more,  never  to  be  guilty  of  the  coarse- 
mess  of  holding  the  suffer et' 8  head  between 
his  knees  ;  such  positions  are  not  only  im- 
becoming,  but  perfectly  unnecessary,  and 
needlessly  alarm  the  patient.  A  common 
arm-chair  is  the  most  convenient  article 
in  which  to  seat  the  person,  and  an  easy 
chair  the  most  objectionable.  In  drawing 
teeth  from  the  loioer  jaw  the  surgeon 
should  stand  in  front  of  his  patient ;  in 
extracting  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw  his 
position  is  always  behind  Uie  patient. 
The  claw,  or  moveable  hook,  at  the  side  of 
tjie  key,  recjuires  bein^  altered  according 
to  the  position  in  the  jaw  of  the  tooth  to 
be  drawn;  the  position  proper  for  the 
teeth  of  the  r(^Af-hand  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  that  required  for  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  vice  versd  for  the 
opposite  sides.  The  reason  that  persons 
so  often  break  the  teeth  they  are  drawing, 
or  leave  one  of  the  fangs  behind,  arises 
from  the  mistake  committed  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  tooth  is  drawn,  and  the 
Pressure  being  made  on  the  tooth  itself, 
'hese  accidents  may  almost  always  be 
prevented,  and  the  patient  saved  the  pain 
of  more  than  ovie  pull,  as  it  is  called,  by 
observing  the  following  simple  rules: — 
All  the  double  teeth  in  both  jaws,  except 
the  last  tooth  on  each  side,  above  and  be^ 
low,  should  be  drawn  outwards,  that  is, 
tJie  fang  of  the  claw  is  to  be  fixed  inside 
€f  the  tooth,  so  that  the  tooth,  when  turned 
out,  may  point  to  the  cheek ;   the  /our 


back  or  wisdom  teeth  are  to  be  drawn 
inwards,  the  daw  fixed  outtide,  and  ti« 
tooth  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

Before  proceeding  to  operate,  the  sur- 
geon, havmg  adjusted  the  claw  to  suit  the 
side  of  the  head  and  jaw,  where  the  tooth 
is  situated,  should  tear  off  a  narrow  slip 
of  lint,  and  folding  it  round  the  bolster  oi 
the  instrument)  form  a  kind  of  pad,  to  save 
the  gum  firom  the  pressure  of  the  iron 
fulcrum.    Having  placed  his  key  in  readi- 
ness, the  8urge<m  then  proceeds  to  scarify 
the  gum,  or  to  separate  the  gum  on  aU 
sides  firom  the  tooth.    This  is  generally 
effected  by  pressing  the  flat  blaide  of  the 
lancet  between  the  gum  and  the  tooth, 
merely  dividing  the  few  fibres  that  here 
and  there  run  into  the  bone  o£  the  tooth. 
A  little  warm  water  is  now  given  to  the 
patient  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  wash  oat 
the  blood.    The  operator  next  takes  the 
key  in  his  right  hand  by  the  handle  and 
putting  the  claw  across  the  tooth,  and 
pressing  the  fang  into  the  shoulder  of  the 
tooth,  keeps  it  in  that  position  by  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  he  brings 
down  the  padded  fulcrum  till  it  rests  on 
the  jaw  and  gum  below  the  crown  of  the 
tooth ;  he  then,  still  keeping  his  left  thamh 
on  the  top  of  the  claw,  steadily  and  slowly 
turns  the  handle  of  his  lever,  as  if  he  were 
unlocking  a  door,  the  probability  being 
that  in  that  half-turn  of  the  nand  he 
brings  the  tooth  away  fixed  in  the  instru- 
ment— a  successful  issue  that  may  almost 
always  be  effected  if  the  fang  of  the  claw 
is  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  the 
fulcrum  or  bolster  establishes  its  pressure 
on  the  jaw.    These  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant points  to  be  remembered  in  tooth- 
drawing.    When  the  tooth  is  too  much 
decayed  to  admit  of  its  giving  a  firm 
point  for  the  claw,  a  small  piece  of  gum 
should  be  cut  awav  with  the  lancet,  to 
give  one.    When  tlie  tooth  is  in  the  up- 
per jaw,  the  surgeon  operates  from  be- 
hind, over  the  patient's  head,  which  he 
keeps  firmly  pressed  against  the  pit  of  his 
stomach,  in  no  case  requiring  an  assistant 
to  hold  the  head.    If  the  tooth  has  not 
come  out  in  the  key,  it  should  be  seized 
with  the  forceps,  and  by  a  few  backward 
and  forward  motions  brought  out,  but  not 
with  a  jerk,  or  violently ;  and  if  it  should 
be  found  to  adhere  to  a  piece  of  gum,  the 
lancet  must  be  used  to  divide  the  fibres 
before  reinserting  the  forceps.    The  gum 
should  then  be  pressed  together  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  and  the  patient  sup- 
plied with  warm  water  to  encourage  the 
(bleeding;  after  which,  if  there  is  much 
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pain  felt^  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  lauda- 
num idioidd  be  placed  in  tiie  gum,  and  the 
patient  cautioned  against  the  danger  of 
washing  the  mouth  with  spirits. 

To  remove  stumps  some  dentist  surgeons 
use  a  short  leyer,  called  a  punch  or  ele- 
vator; this,  however,  causes  needless  pain, 
as  every  stump  ma^  be  extracted  with  the 
hey, — ihe  least  pamful  and  most  expedi- 
tious mode  of  removal :  the  cutting  away 
a  modicum  of  the  gum  will  always  give 
the  surgeon  a  point  for  fixing  the  claw. 

TOOTH-POWDEES.— Except  when 
the  teeth  are  loaded  with  fur  or  tartar, 
and  fiootion  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
offensive  coating,  tooth-powders  are  quite 
unnecessary  to  keep  the  teeth  in  health 
and  deanlmess;  plain  water  and  a  little 
tincture  of  myrrh,  with  a  brush,  are  all  that 
is  needed  for  these  purposes.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  may  require  such 
dentifirices,  we  subjoin  a  few  of  what  we 
regMrd  as  the  best  of  such  preparations. 

nhoi  mere  friction  is  required,  pow- 
dered charcoal  or  cuttie-fish  are  the  sim- 
plest articles  that  can  be  used,  though  it 
ia  customary  to  combine  them  in  some 
sojoh.  manner  as  the  following. 
No.  1.  Take  of— 
finely  powdered  char- 
coal  2  ounces. 

Powdered  myrrh    .    .    2  drachms. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  use  every  morning. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 
Powdered    cuttle  -  fish 

bone 2  ounces. 

Powdered  myrrh    .    •    2  drachms. 
Mix. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 
Armenian  bole    .    .    . 
Powdered       Peruvian 
bark    ...... 

Powdered  myrrh    .    . 
Powdered  kino  .    .    • 
Carbonate  of  soda  .    . 
Mix.    To  be  used  where 
weak  and  Bpongjf  and  in  cases  of  scurvy 
of  the  moutn. 
No.  4.  Take  of— 
Armenian  bole    . 
Prepared  chalk  . 
Peruvian  bark    . 
Cuttle-fish .    .    . 
Powdered  myrrh 
Mix.    This  makes  a  good  and  generally 
useful  powder. 
No.  6.  Take  of— 

finely  powdered  chalk    3  ounces. 
Camphor,  reduced   to 
powder  bv  a  few  drops 

of  alcohol 2  drachms. 
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2  oimces. 

1  ounce. 

2  drachms. 

3  drachms. 
2  drachms. 

the  gums 


are 


1^  ounce, 
l}  ounce. 

1  ounce. 

4  drachms. 

2  drachms. 


Mix  thoroughly, — a  useful  tooth-powder 
where  the  gums  require  stimulating. 

As  a  wash  for  the  mouth  in  cases  of 
soft  or  bleeding  gums,  or  when  on  the 
slightest  pressure  they  bleed,  a  teaspoon- 
fuf  of  tiie  following  mixture  in  a  tumbler- 
ful of  water  forms  a  very  useful  astrin- 
gimt  wash. 
Take  of— 
Tincture  of  kino .    .    •    ^  ounce. 
Tincture  of  rhatany     .    }  ounce. 
Tincture  of  myrrh  .    .    }  ounce. 
Mix. 

TOPICAL. — ^A  surgical  term  for  local 
applications,  local  bleedings,  or  anything 
applied  to  the  sujrface  of  the  body. 

TOBMENTILL  A  BOOT.— This  pUnt, 
native  of  the  wastes  and  commons  of 
England,  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  held  in  high  esteem  by  medical 
men  as  a  valuable  remedy  in  diarrhoea 
and  fluxes  of  all  kinds,  and  as  a  tonic 
generally.  It  is  now,  however,  onlj 
regarded  as  an  ordinary  astringent,  and 
very  seldom  employed  even  in  that 
capacity.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  20  to  30  grains,  and  of  the  decoc- 
tion, the  m<Mt  approved  preparation,  1 
ounce  three  times  a  day. 

TORMINA.— The  after-pains  of  child- 
birth. 

TOEPOB. — ^Languor,  weariness;  torpor 
of  mind  is  mental  depression,  torpor  of 
body  is  a  physical  exhaustion. 

TOUCH.— One  of  the  five  senses.  The 
function  of  feeling,  the  faculty  by  which 
we  are  made  conscious  of  external 
objects,  and  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  hard  and  soft,  round  or  square, 
long  or  short,  and  rough  or  smooth. 
Wmle  the  other  four  senses  are  circum- 
scribed and  confined  to  certain  localities, 
and  are  all  grouped  in  close  approxima- 
tion, the  faculty  of  touch  or  discrimination 
is  diffused  over  the  whole  body,  the  nerves 
that  supply  the  power  being  spread  over 
the  entire  cuticle,  jmd  although  in  the 
perfect  and  healthy  man  the  faculty  of 
touch  or  feelin?  is  centred  in  the  papilla 
of  the  cushion-uke  devationof  the  fingers 
and  thumbs,  it  sometimes  happens,  from 
malformation  or  physical  defect  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  the  property  usually  placed  in 
the  fingers  is  developed  elsewhere,  some- 
times in  the  toes,  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
the  skin  of  the  arm,  shoulder,  or  face, 
while  in  some  individuals  the  touj^ue  is 
not  only  the  or^n  of  taste,  but  of  reeling 
fJso.  Many  blind  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  conveying  evervthing,  of  the 
finer  propertieB  of  whith  toey  desire  to  ha 
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informed,  to  the  inTestigatiozi  of  the 
tongue.  Persons  bom  without  le^  or 
arms,  and  blind,  could  only  describe  a 
substance  by  having  it  passed  over  the 
stomach  or  Detween  the  shoulders,  and  one 
individual  could  only  hear  what  was 
said  to  him  when  the  speaker  placed  his 
lips  to  the  skin  covering  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  The  compensating  power  of 
nature  is  better  known  than  understood ; 
whenever  one  sense  is  destroyed,  or  is 
wanting,  the  others,  that  the  body  may 
suffer  nothing  by  the  loss  of  one  of  ite 
videttes,  or  sentinels,  become  intensified. 
The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  blind  man's 
sense  of  feeling  is  well  known;  the 
appreciating  powers  of  his  ears  and 
hands  rendering  the  loss  of  his  eyes  a 
matter  of  smaU  import,  as  far  as  the 
welfare  of  the  body  is  concerned.  The 
sense  of  feeling,  or  touch,  is  centred  in 
the  minute  terminal  extremities  of  the 
sensific  nerves,  diffused  over  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  nervous  papilla.  Excess  of 
heat  or  cold,  or  a  redunoancy  of  moisture, 
equally  impairs  the  function  of  feeling; 
hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  skm 
in  a  state  of  healthy  perspiration,  to  assure 
a  perfect  appreciation  of  what  is  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

TOUENIQUET.— A  surgical  instru- 
ment to  suppress  a  sudden  flow  of  blood, 
and  used  during  the  performance  of 
certain  operations  to  prevent,  by  pressure 
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on  the  main  artery,  the  unnecessary 
effusion  of  arterial  blood.  A  bandage 
tied  'round  a  limb,  with  a  small  pad 
beneath,  and  the  ligature  tightened  b^ 
inserting  a  piece  of  stick,  and  giving  it 
one  or  two  turns,  will  always  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  tourniquet,  if  the  propw 
instrument  is  not  at  hand;  care  mos^ 
however,  be  taken  that  the  pad  is  laid 
above  the  artery  to  be  compressed.  The 
tourniquet  is  only  applicable  to  the 
extremities  of  the  body,  out  even  in  these 
parts  modem  surgeons  seldom  use  them 
m  amputations,  depending  on  an 
assistant  to  compress  the  artery  with  his 
thumbs  while  the  operation  is  taking 
place. 

TOW.— The  loose  fibres  of  the  flax,  ob- 
tained from  the  carding  machine,  and 
used  by  surgeons  in  the  dressing  of  firac- 
tures  and  the  padding  of  splints,  &c. 

TOXICODENDRON.~An  American 
plant  called  the  *' poison  oak,"  possessing^ 
properties  resembling  stry<^nia;  some* 
times  given  in  cases  of  paralysis,  rhea- 
matism,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

TOXICOLOGY.— A  history  of  poisoM, 
or  how  to  treat  cases  of  poisoning,  with 
tests  for  each  poison. 
TR  A  CHE  A.— The  Windpipe,which  see. 
TRACHEOTOMY.— The  operation  of 
opening  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  as  in 
cases  of  croup,  to  save  the  patient's  life, 
endangered  by  the  formation  of  a  fiJse  or 
adventitious  membrane.  It  is  also  some- 
times performed  to  extract  foreign  bodies 
that  accidentally  get  lodged  in  the  air- 
passages. 

TRAGICANTH.— The  name  of  a  gum 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syria,  and 
principally  used  by  shoemakers  in  the 
manumcture  of  the  gummy  paste  used  in 
their  trade.  A  compound  powder  of  the 
gum,  made  with  powdered,  gum  arabic, 
tragacanth,  starch,  and  sugar,  is  the  onl^ 
preparation  used  in  medicine  of  this 
article.  This  powder  rubbed  down  with 
warm  water  into  an  emulsion,  with 
squills,  tolu,  and  paregoric,  makes  an 
excellent  cough  mixture.  As  an  expecto- 
rant and  diaphoretic  in  influenza,  we 
know  of  no  better  nuxtuile  than  the 
subjoined.    Take  of — 

Compound  tragacanth 
powder 3    drachms. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .  1^  ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu.     ...  4    drachms. 

Syrup  of  squills  ...  6   drachms. 

Antimonial  wine    .     .  3    drachms. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  .  4   drachms. 

Warm  water  ....  6^  ounces. 
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3f  ix :  loake  an  eight-ounce  mixture ;  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  six  hours. 

TBAGUS. — A  portion  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear  next  the  temples,  so  called 
because  sometimes  covered  with  hairs. 

TBANCE.— There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  many  of  those  remarkable  cases  of 
apparent  insensibility,  death-like  sleep, 
and  singular  revelations  of  sleep-walkers, 
whichfiU  the  volumes  of  the  ''.Philosophical 
Transactions,"  and  have  more  or  less  been 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  Trance, 
wo^d,  had  they  oeen  examined  by  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess,  have  been 
attributed  to  mesmeric  sleep,  clairvoyance, 
or  electro-biology,  rather  than  to  so  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  a  head  as  that  of  trance. 
There  are  few  subjects  more  interesting 
than  that  of  tracing  the  connection  be- 
tween all  the  well-authenticated  cases  of 
trance  and  animal  magnetism,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  mesmeric  influence ;  but  in  a 
practical  work  like  this  we  must  keep  to 
matter  of  fact,  and  look  upon  trance  in 
the  only  point  of  view  in  which  medical 
men  regard  it,  namely,  in  that  of  cata- 
lepsy, which  of  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  as  it  is  fortunately  one  of 
the  rarest,  of  all  the  diseases  which  the 
physician  is  called  upon  to  investigate. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  remark- 
able disease  is  a  fixing  of  the  body  in  the 
position  in  which  it  may  be  placed  or  is 
standing  at  the  moment  of  the  attack. 
If  in  &e  act  of  declamation,  talking, 
dancing,  or  smiling — whatever  may  be  the 
attitude  of  the  body  when  the  fit  strikes  it, 
— ^in  that  posture,  as  if  on  that  instant 
converted  into  stone,  the  frame  remains 
statue-like,  dumb,  and  motionless.  It  is 
no  longer  a  living  mortal,  full  of  sentient 
life ;  it  has  become  a  lay  figure,  whose 
arms,  legs,  or  members  we  may  dispose  as 
we  please,  and  like  a  plastic  mould  make 
the  form  kneel,  bend,  or  threaten,  assume 
any  position  fancy  may  dictate,  or  if  we 
wound  or  scorch  it,  it  is  equally  insensible 
to  appeal  or  suffering,  and  for  the  time  the 
fit  endures  is  like  a  gutta-percha  image, 
obedient  to  whatever  mould  we  shape  it 
into.  How  long  this  unnatural  state  may 
endure  is  uncertain;  sometimes  it  lasts 
only  a  few  minutes,  sometimes  for  days, 
and  even  weeks. 

A  boy,  while  engaged  in  play  with  his 
shouting  companions,  was  seized  with 
catalepsy  while  in  the  act  of  bounding  for- 
ward, and  with  one  foot  from  the  ground 
and  his  arms  extended,  was  struck  as  by 
,  an  enchanter's  wand,  and  remained  a 
livin?  statue,  while  his  companions  rioted 
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around  him;  in  three  minutes  the  fit 
passed  off,  as  rapidly  as  it  came  on: 
the  foot  dropped  to  the  ground,  the 
arrested  bound  was  completed,  and  with 
shout  and  laugh  the  heedless  boy, 
unconscious  of  his  arrest,  tore  after  ms 
hilarious  associates.  With  the  return  of 
consciousness  comes  back  sensation,  and 
the  suffering  of  any  injury  that  may  have 
been  inflicted  during  insensibilitv.  The 
fit  itself  is  rarely  fatal,  though  a  n%quent 
recurrence  of  it  weakens  the  int-ellect,  and 
leads  to  or  results  in  softening  of  the 
brain.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are  as 
obscure  as  its  features  are  extraordinary, 
consequently  the  treatment  must  be  purely 
symptomatic :  the  supposed  cause  of  irrita- 
tion should  be  removed,  leeches  applied  to 
the  spine,  and  such  a  course  of  tonics, 
with  baths,  friction,  and  ablutions  em- 
ployed, as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand. 

TJBANSFUSION.  — The  operation  of 
conveying  the  blood  from  a  healthy  person 
into  the  veins  of  an  exhausted  or  dying 
one.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  trans- 
fusing the  vital  stream  from  one  body  to 
another,  before  the  blood  loses  its  vitality 
by  coagulation,  has  hitherto  prevented 
this  discovery  from  being  made  generally 
available.  In  a  few  cases  of  cholera  and 
flooding  in  childbed,  where  the  operation 
has  been  effected,  the  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory. 

TEANSVEJBSALIS.  — The  name  of 
several  muscles  of  the  body,  particularly 
of  the  abdomen  and  neck,  back,  and  feet. 

THAFEZIUS.— A  square  muscle  of  the 
back,  which  moves  the  shoulder-blades 
upwards,  downwards,  and  backwards. 
IVom  the  same  word  comes  the  trapezoid, 
a  small  bone  of  the  carpuSf  or  wrist. 

TRAUMATIC— A  medical  word  sig- 
nifying diseases  or  affections  caused  by 
or  m  consequence  of  wounds. 

TREACLE.— The  natural  syrup  of 
sugar;  molasses,  the  dark,  thick,  unc- 
tuous substance  that  oozes  from  sugar, 
and  which  is  used  for  the  distillation  of 
rum. 

TREMOR.— A  nervous  shaking  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hands  or  limbs  generally ; 
a  mild  species  of  paralysis. 

TREPAN,  OB  TREPHINE,  TO.— A 
surgical  operation  which  implies  the  re- 
moval or  the  elevation  of  a  piece  of  bone 
of  the  skull.  The  instruments  employed 
in  this  delicate  operation  are  a  square  and 
circular  saw,  a  lever,  elevator,  brushes,  and 
a  scalpel.  As  the  person  is  generally  in  a 
state  of  absolute  coma,  or  insensibility,  the 
surgeon  has  no  need  to  hurry  his  opera- 
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tion,  and  may  therefore  perform  each  step 
with  deliberate  care.  When  the  ekuU  has 
been  beaten  in  on  the  brain,  the  scalp  over 
the  depression  is  first  to  be  shared,  a  crucial 
incision  is  then  to  be  made  through  the 
integument,  and  the  flaps  reflected  back. 
The  skull  is  then  exposed,  and  a  small 
piece  of  bone  close  to  the  depression  re* 
moved  by  means  of  the  circular  saw,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  elevator  being  passed 
imder  it,  and  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cork 
to  act  as  a  JiUcrun^  the  depressed  bone 
prised  up  and  adjusted  as  near  as  possible 
mto  its  proper  situation.  The  moment 
the  bone  is  elevated,  the  patient  sighs, 
opens  his  eyes,  and  recovers  conscious- 
ness ;  the  circular  piece  of  bone  is  then 
made  fiut  to  a  piece  of  plaster,  and  fitted 
into  the  hole  from  which  it  had  been  sawn, 
and  the  scalp  readjusted  and  dressed  with 
warm  water  dressmgs. 

TRIANGULAEIS  PECTORIS,  on 
STERNI.— A  pair  of  muscks  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which  serve  to 
puU  down  the  ribs  in  inspiration. 

TRICEPS.— The  name  of  a  muscle 
with  three  heads,  or  rising  from  three 
points;  one  muscle  is  situated  at  the  back 
of  the  arm,  another  at  the  back  of  the 

TEICLINIUM.--A  three-sided  table, 
•uch  as  those  at  which  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  their  meals,  each 
person  reclining  on  his  left  side,  three  on 
each  side  of  the  table.  A  triclinium  thus 
accommodated  nine. 

TRICUSPID  VALVE.— One  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  situated  between  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  so  named 
from  having  a  triangular  shape. 

TRIFACIAL.  — The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  the  5th  pair  of  nerves :  the 
great  sensitive  nerve  oi  the  head  and  face, 
and  so  called  from  having  three  important 
branches. 

TRIGK)N. — ^A  smooth,  triangular  space 
at  thB  fundus  of  the  bladder. 

TRISMUS.— Locked  Jaw,  which 
see. 

TROCHANTER,  MAJOR  awd  MI- 
NOR. — Two  eminences  near  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone,  in  which  some  of  the 
flexor  and  rotator  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  inserted. 

TROCHAR. — A  surgical  instrument 
like  a  small  bayonet  or  stiletto,  enclosed 
all  but  the  point  in  a  silver  sheath,  called 
cannula.  The  trochar  is  used  to  perforate 
the  chest,  abdomen,  or  scrotum  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  to  draw  oif  the  collection  of  fluids 
thej  maj  severally  contain. 


TROCHISCXTS.— A  lound  medieai  eon- 
fSBCtion  or  lozenge. 

TROCHLEA.— A  cartiliupnoos  loop, 
through  which  the  tendon  of  the  oUique 
muscle  of  the  eye  pasaes  on  its  way  to  the 
side  of  the  oi^^,  and  so  called  nom  its 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  pulley. 

TRONA.— The  sesqui-carbonate  of 
soda.     

TRUFFLES.— An  edible  fungus,  be- 
longing  to  the  Cryptogamie  order  of 
plants.  This  singular  pluit  without  root 
IS  found  chiefly  in  Italy  and  the  soutii  of 
France,  growing  about  four  or  five  incbfs 
beneath  the  earUi,  and  varies  in  sixe  from 
a  pea  to  a  potato.  TrMffles  are  hunted 
for  by  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  irho, 
when  they  discover  the  soent^  baik  snd 
scratch  the  spot  till  it  is  dug  np.  The 
Italians  train  pigs  for  this  purpose.  The 
truffles  are  either  roasted  and  etAea  as  a 
potato,  or,  cut  into  slices  and  dried,  are 
used  to  flavour  sauce.  They  are  eonridered 
light,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestioo. 

TRUMPET,  SPEAKINQ.-An 
acoustic  implement  to  enable  a  deaf  per* 
son  to  hear  a  conversation  addressed  to 
him;  the  metal  of  which  the  artide  is 
generally  made  reverberating  ihe  sound. 
Acoustic  tubes  are  now  maide  of  many 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  of  various  matezials. 
The  implement  best  suitedfOTeach  ease  can 
<mly  be  discovered  by  an  actual  test  ctf  tiie 
apparatus,  and  even  then  knowledge  of  Ae 
case  will  be  required  by  the  tradesmas,  in 
suggesting  the  most  fitting  implement  for 
the  applicant's  use. 

TRUNCATED.— An  anatomical  term 
for  something  cut  transversely  across— cut 
oflf— lapped. 

TRUSS. — A  surgical  apparatus  to  sup- 
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pressabemuL  As  ruptures  are  puielj  me- 
chanical— ^injuries,  the  giving  way  of  one 
part  and  the  protrusion  of  another, — so  the 
remedy  for  mose  capable  of  reduction  is 
also  mechanical,  and  consists  of  a  bent 
elastic  faring  lever,  with  two  points  of 
pressure,  one  behind  and  the  other  on  the 
seat  of  the  injuir.  Trusses  are  made  to 
suit  each  form  of  rupture,  and  are  either 
single  or  double,  and  now  manufactured 
on  such  scientific  principles  that  they 
preserve  a  steady  pressure  to  the  very 
last. 

Those  made  by  Salmon  and  Ody,  and 
by  Cole  of  Charing  Cross,  are  the  best  and 
safest  trusses  that  can  be  procured.  The 
eircum£e>rence  of  the  body  taken  an  inch 
below  the  hips,  and  forwarded  to  the 
makers,  will  insure  a  truss  being  supplied 
to  fit  the  side  specified. 

TUBBECULAR  CONSUMPTION  is 
the  most  important  disease  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  after  pnetimonia.  Tu- 
bercles are  diseased  deposits  from  the 
blood,  which  may  take  place  in  any  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  though  they  occur 
most  trequoitly  in  the  spongy  texture  of 
the  lungs.  Tuberculous  matter  is  iil  the 
first  instance  deposited  in  a  liquid  foim, 
which  after  a  tmie  becomes  coagulated, 
and  eventually  decomposed,  and  acting 
like  a  foreign  body,  induces  a  softening 
and  idtimately  an  ulceration  of  the  part, 
causing  those  suppurating  cavities  which 
form  the  pathological  features  of  Phthisis, 
or  Consumption,  which  see. 

TUMID.— Puffed  up,  swollen,  en- 
larged. 

■  TUMOUR. — A  permanent  swelling  on 
some  part  of  the  body.  Tumours  are  of 
several  kind8,and  of  many  shapes,  sizes,  and 
orders.  The  principal  divisions,  however, 
are  into  fleshy  tumours  {sarcoifiatous), 
fatty  tumours  (adipose),  and  encysted 
tumours  {steatoma).  Tumours  are  again 
divided  into  the  simple  and  malignant ; 
of  the  latter,  there  are  several  varie- 
ties. As  tumours  can  very  seldom  be 
absorbed,  and  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
radical  toeatment,  namely,  excision,  it  is 
quite  imneceMarv  to  enlarge  on  a  subject 
so  purely  surgical. 

TUNBEIDGE  WELLS.— For  these 
chalybeate  waters,  see  Wateb,  Mineral. 

TtJNGSTATE.— A  salt  composed  of 
tun^tic  acid  and  a  base. 

TUNICA. — The  Latin  for  a  coat  or  in- 
resting  membrane,  as  the  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eye,  tunica  arachnaidea  of 
the  brain,  and  tunica  alhuginea  of  the 
scrotum. 
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.  TUBKISH  BATH.— The  importance 
of  cleanliness  as  a  sanitary  measure,  and 
its  value  in  a  personal  sense,  though  long 
acknowledged,  is  only  now  beginning  to 
bo  practically  imderstood  and  con- 
scientiously believed.  It  is  true  that 
much  has  been  done  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  sanitary  reform,  by  better 
drainage,  better  ventilation,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  baths  and  washhous^s, 
to  advance  the  great  work  of  moral  and 
social  cleanliness,  a  subject  which,  in  its 
true  bearings,  its  influence  on  health, 
strength,  and  mental  vigour,  we  venture 
to  as^rt,  is  not  at  the  present  hour  rightiy 
appreciated  by  one  out  of  every  hundred 
of  the  community — not  the  milUon  in  the 
collective  way  of  speaking,  but  out  of 
those  who,  in  their  devotion  to  soap  and 
water,  pride  themselves  on  thfeir  bodVs 
purity.  For  years  the  sewers  (rf  Lon<K>n 
have  been  notoriously  insufficient  for  the 
accumulating  dehris  of  the  overgrown 
metropolis,  even  t^ouglf  the  finest  river 
in  the  kingdom  was  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  became  the  great  artery,  not 
of  the  city's  life,  but  of  its  pollution;  but 
with  all  these  years  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  evil,  it  is  only  now  that  society  has 
bestirred  itself  to  correct  this  foul  abuse. 
Yet  for  hbw  many  more  years  have  the 
best  of  us  allowed  the  common  sewers  of 
our  own  bodies  to  stagnate  upon  us,  and 
throw  back  into  the  rery  citadel  of  life 
the  mephitio  vapour's  that,  debarred  ven« 
tilation  and  escape,  have  returned  to 
corrupt  the  pui'e  stream  of  life,  and  with 
the  silth  and  dibris  of  decay  and  waste, 
impede  and  choke  up  those  organs  that 
can  only  trulv  minister  to  life  when  free 
and  spotless!  The  truth  of  this  great 
error  is  now,  however,  dawning  upon 
all  classes,  and  men  better  informed  on 
physiological  facts  begin  to  discover  that 
all  their  boasted  cleanliness,  their  daily 
baths  so  ostentatiously  used,  far  all  thei 
spongings,  ablutions,  and  thdr  flesh-brush 
and  soap,  the  common  sewers  of  their 
bodies  are  in  reality  as  choked  up  and 
foul  as  ever,  and  that  there  is  but  (me 
practical  way  of  opening  those  closed 
sluices  of  the  body,  and  that  is  by  forcing 
them  from  within,  and  not,  as  heretofore, 
by  applying  the  pressure  from  without. 

To  a  large  portion  of  society  the  skin 
is  but  the  tegument  of  the  body,  the  mere 
covering  to  the  sentient  nerves  and  delicate 
flesh  beneath;  and  even  to  those  who 
believe  they  understand  its  -uses,  it  never 
occurs  that  the  cuticle  is  a  supplementary 
lungs,  and  as  necessary  to  the  carrying 
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on  of  the  functions  of  life  as  that  organ 
itself.  Under  Bums,  and  other  headings 
in  this  work,  we  have  explained  that  the 
skin  of  the  human  body  is  a  yast  breath- 
ing organ,  performing  the  function  of 
respiration  in  concert  with  the  lungs,  and 
that  whatever  injures  one  affects .  the 
other,  as  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  that  instantly  follows  a  severe 
bum  or  scald,  or  the  rash  that  occurs  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  dry,  hot  skin  that 
follows  a  congested  or  inflamed  state  of 
tibe  lungs;  in  the  same  manner,  what 
relieves  one  organ  benefits  the  other.  To 
keep  the  1ub?s  healthy,  every  person  of 
reflection  will  at  once  see  the  necessity 
of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  skin. 
But  besi&s  being  a  breathing  apparatus, 
the  skin  is  the  organ  of  touch,  feeling,  or 
sensation ;  is  a  powerful  absorbing  struc- 
ture, and  the  medium  by  which  all  the 
fluid  debris  or  waste  of  the  body,  the 
poisonous  matters  given  ofif  from  the 
several  organic  *  factories,  are  expelled 
from  the  system;  the  due  performance 
of  this  absorbing  and  exhalmg  process, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  sensation  of 
feeling,  equally  requiring  a  strict  attention 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  skin.  The  fact 
that  the  skin  is  a  breathing  organ,  and 
as  necessary  to  life  as  th«  lungs,  the 
following  historical  anecdote  will  satis* 
factorily  show :  —  When  Giovanni  de 
Medici,  the  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, received  the  triple  crown  at  tbe 
early  age  of  thirty-eight,  under  the  title 
of  !Leo  the  Tenth,  a  naked  man  was  gilt 
from  head  to  foot,  to  represent  the  genius 
of  the  Golden  Age,  in  the  pageant  got 
up  to  give  dclat  to  the  occasion.  Long 
before  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were 
over,  however,  the  golden  genius  was  a 
corpse,  the  man  dymg  in  a  few  hours 
from  the  breathing  mouths  of  the  skin 
being  blocked  up.  Scrofulous  tumours, 
enlarged  glands,  obstructed  liver,  gout, 
and  umost  every  cutaneous  disease,  arises 
from  the  skin  being  checked  in  its 
function  of  exhalation,  and  the  poisonous 
matter  that  should  be  thrown  off  being 
reabsorbed  into  the  blood,  and  also  by 
the  breathing  pores  being  unable  to  carry 
a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs 
to  fully  decarbonize  the  blood  sent  to 
them. 

Though  our  ordinary  ablutions  with 
water,  soap,  and  towel  may  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  body  clean  for  a 
time,  all  our  common  modes  of  washing 
are  perfectly  useless  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  and  however  paradoxical  it  may  ap- 


pear,   are   actually   more   hurtful  than 
beneficial,  driving  the  dirt  and  cause  of 
obstruction  still  farther  into  the  pores; 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  labourer,  who 
toils  at  hard  work  for  twelve  hours  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion, is  actually  cleaner  after  his  day's 
work  than  the  gentleman  who  has  had 
his  morning  and  evening  bath,  with  the 
adjuncts  of  sponge,  soap,  and  friction.    Li 
the  former  case  all  the  channeb  and  drain* 
pipes 'of  the  skin  hare  been  as  it  were 
flushed  by  the  copious  perspiration,  and 
comparatively  cleansed  of  tneir  obstruc- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  the  evil  has  only  been 
driven  farther  home.    As  it  is  both  inex- 
pedient and  often  impossible  to  resort  to 
the  excitement  of  hard  labour  to  produce 
this  natural  bath,  there  is  but  one  efiectual 
means  by  which  this  result  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  is  b^  the  Turkish  Bath,  a  modem 
institution  in  this  country,  but  in  ita 
effects  precisely  analogous  to  the  Boman 
thermee,  especially  the    calidarium  and 
sudatorium,  Gt    the    hot    and  sweating 
baths.    The  Turkish  bath,  as  it  is  called, 
is  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  the  body 
being  gradually  annealed  by  progressive 
stages  of  heat  to  the  climax  of  the  sweat* 
ing-robm,  where  the  intense  perspiration 
induced  by  the  dry  heat  is  continued  f(nr 
a  sufficient  time  to  flush  every  channel  of 
the  skin,  and  expel  from  the  body  every 

E article  of  obstructed  perspiration  which 
as  for  years  accumulated  in  the  system. 
To  insure  the  complete  expulsion  of  the 
foul  matters  collected  in  the  skin,  the 
bather  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  ela- 
borate manipulation,  called  shaxpoo* 
lira,  a  kind  of  kneSLding  of  the  muscles 
of  the  entire  body  by  the  hands  of  the 
assistant,  by  which  means  every  particle 
of  impurity  is  effectually  worked  out  of 
the  body,  which  is  then  scraped  and 
washed,  the  skin  being  left  as  soft  and 
smooth  to  the  feel  as  yefvet.  The  amount 
of  discoloration  worked  out  of  the  body  by 
this  process  is  enough  to  startle  the  most 
cleanly  and  fastidious :  from  this  sudato- 
rium, or  sweating  chamber,  the  bather  is 
annealed  by  lower  temperatures  to  an 
agreeable  mvan,  where  he  remains  for  a 
certain  time  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of 
the  process,  feeling,  however,  as  if  he  had 
shaken  off  a  score  of  his  encumbering 
years. 

The  warm,  the  hot,  and  the  tepid  bath, 
though  each  admirable  in  its  way  as  a  me- 
dical agent,  are  valueless  in  a  cleansing 
light,  and  as  a  prophylactic  or  sanitary 
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means  of  warding  off  di«ea8o  and  presery- 
ing  health :  for  this  purpose  the  heat  must 
come  from  within,  as  in  the  Turkish  hath, 
the  hot  air  applied  to  the  entire  surface 
at  one  time,  and  the  same  absorbed  into 
the  lungs  at  every  inspiration,  expands 
the  blood  in  all  its  channels,  and,  accelera- 
ting ike  circulation,  causes  the  arterial 
blood  to  bound  to  the  skin,  and  propels 
the  venous  current  back  to  the  heart  with 
a  momentum  that  expands  all  the  tubes, 
and,  volatilizing  the  liquid  impurities  of 
the  blood,  forces  them  from  every  pore  of 
the  cuticle,  which,  like  a  miniature  drain 
flushed  by  a  heavy  shower,  pours  forth  a 
perfect  flood  of  perspiration.  In  gout, 
rheumatism,  cutaneous  diseases,  biliary 
obstructions,  and  chronic  swellings,  there 
is  no  remedial  agent  in  the  power  of  the 
physician  so  immediate  and  beneficial  in 
its  action  as  the  Turkish  bath :  in  cases  of 
ulcerated  lungs,  or  acute  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, or  inflammatory  fevers,  however, 
this  remedy  would  be  most  injurious. 
See  Baths. 

TUBMEEIC— The  powder  of  a  West 
Indian  root  of  the  same  order  as  the  gin- 
ger plant.  Turmeric  is  a  warm  aromatic 
spice,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
some  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  formulae, 
though  principally  employed  for  making 
curry  powder.  Turmeric  is  largely  used 
as  a  dye-stuff,  either  for  yellows  or  blues. 
JUBNER;S  cerate.  — The  com- 
pound calamine  ointment. 

TURPENTINE  (Terebinthina). -^The 
spirit  extracted  from  the  pine  tree  by  fire 
(see  Tas),  and  afterwards  distilled.  Tur- 
pentine acts  on  the  system  as  a  stimulant 
(intoxicating  if  taken  in  quanti^,  like 
gin  ),  as  a  diuretic,  a  diaphoretic,  in  large 
doses  as  a  purgative,  and  externally  as  a 
rubefacient.  It  is  principally  used  in- 
ternally to  act  on  the  kidneys,  and  given 
in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  drops ;  and  in 
combination  with  castor  oil,  m  cases  of 
tapeworm ;  or  combined  with  camphorated 
oil,  hartshorn,  and  oil  of  amber,  it  makes 
an  excellent  liniment  in  cases  of  sprains  or 
lumbago.  There  are  several  kincU  of  tur- 
pentine met  with  in  the  shops, — as  the 
Terebinthina  Canadensis,  Canada  balsam ; 
T,  Chia,  Chinese  turpentine ;  T,  Venetia, 
Venice  turpentine;  T.  oleum,  the  oil  or 
impure  turpentine,  obtained  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  pinewood. 

TURPETH'S  MINERAL.— The  old 
chemical  name  for  the  yellow  sulphate  of 
mercury,  |^enerally  used  as  an  emetic 
for  dogs,  m  doses  varying  from  2  to  4 
gadns, 
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TUSSIS. — A  cough;  aa pertussis,  hoop- 
ing-cough. 

TUTTY  POWDER.— The  impure 
oxide  of  zinc,  used  as  an  absorbent  to  dust 
babies,  and  to  make  Turner's  cerate. 

TYLOSIS.— A  thickeninff  of  the  margin 
of  the  eyelid,  the  result  of  a  chronic  m- 
flammation  of  the  ciliary  ridge. 

TYMPANITES,— Driim  Belly,  which 
see 

TYMPANUM.  — The  membrane 
stretched  across  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  and  called  the  drum  of  tha 
ear.    See  Ear,  and  cut, 

TYPE.— The  order  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disease  occur,  and  succeed  each 
other;  or,  in  other  words,  the  character 
which  a  disease  assumes,  especially  one  of 
an  acute  or  febrile  nature. 

TYPHOID  FEVER.— A  fever  of  alow, 
debilitating  character,  and  of  a  typhus 
form;  mild  typhus. 

TYPHUS,  on  NERVOUS  FEVER. 
— Commonly  known  by  the  names  of  loto 
fever,  prison,  jail,  hospital,  and  camp 
fever.  The  distinctive  characters  of  this 
fever  are  that  it  is  infectious,  attended 
with  little  increase  of  heat,  has  a  weak, 
small,  and  quick  pulse,  great  prostration 
of  strength,  and  considerable  mental  dis- 
turbance. Typhus  is  particularly  the 
disease  of  the  poor,  ill<fed,  dirty,  and 
destitute.  It  is  divided  into  two  kinds, 
the  mild  and  the  malignant. 

Typhus  Minob,  or  the  Mild  Fobm. 
— The  symptoms  of  this  form  begin  with 
the  usual  lassitude,  weariness,  thirst,  and 
shivering  common  to  fevers,  soon  followed 
by  dejection  of  mind,  confusion  of  thought, 
giddiness,  and  pain  in  the  head,  and  dull^ 
aching  pains  all  over  the  body,  with 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  tongue  is 
furred  with  a  white  mucus,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  a  coat  of  a  dry  brown  colour, 
the  organ  itself  becoming  tremulous  when 
protruded ;  the  water  is  pale  and  thiu,  the 
bowels  are  confined,  the  ideas  become 
more  and  more  confuised,  and  a  muttering 
delirium  supervenes.  The  heat  of  the 
body  is  now  increased,  the  tong^ue  after  a 
time  becomes  red,  the  eyes  are  suffused  and 
contorted,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  tem- 
poral arteries  throb,  the  piUse  intermits 
or  is  irregular,  the  urine  becomes  foetid, 
the  patient  is  disturbed  with  frightful 
dreams,  and  is  with  difficulty  roused; 
plunging  of  the  tendons  and  difurhoBa 
soon  after  occur,  and  with  coma  and  con- 
vulsions the  disease  terminates  in  death. 
This  form  of  typhus  runs  its  course  in 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-eight  da^t« 
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Ttthvi  Gbattob,  ac  the  Hau0«jbi  | 
FoBM. — Tlie  ij/mptotm  in  thig  phu 
the  fiTfer  tre  m  tha  begmoing  uw  si 
M  tlie  foregaiiig,  oulj  coming  on  moTE'  J''^  -*--..,}  dm^un. 

■uddenlj  and  with  taora  inl^uitj ;    the  £aae  pill ^  dncbm. 

~~    "1,  the  mental  Blaim    Uti,  anddiTidointotirekepini.    Onecn 
"     '  ■    '     taken  night  and  morniDe,  to  be 


amotmta  to  actual  an^iah  or  horror)  the 
haat  uf  the  ilun  often  n<«e  to  lOS",  and  eoD> 
Tcyg  a  hot,  itinging  feeling  to  the  Engen. 
There  ii  soon  after  nuiaea  and  Lihoup 
Tomitinf ,  with  intense  pain  in  the  head,  h 
Jtery  look  in  the  ejes,  acflnnponied  with 
ringing  iti  the  eaje,  violent  throbhing  oj^ 
the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries;  therp 
ii  also  a  wild  delirium ;  the  tooguo  is  dr;, 
and  covered  with  a  dark,  aJmr--  -  '-'--'- 
fui,  which  lOon  after 
teeth,  and  lipi ;  the ' 
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a  black 

■   the  (puBBL 

lot  andRetid; 

high-colonred,  and 
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followed  on  both 

SoKbb  Mixtttrt. 
TakB  of— 
Eptom  ulti   ....    1  oimee. 
Carbonate  of  magneaia     1  drachnL 
Peppermint  water  .     .     6  ounce*. 
Mix.    Three  tableapoonfulatobegiTenan 
hour  after  each  doae  of  piUs. 

Composiag  Draught. 
Take  of— 
Spirita  of  miudereruB   .     0  dractmu. 
landanum      ....  26  dropi. 
Snup  of  orange  ...     2  dnchmi. 
Mint  water     ....     4drachinii. 
Mil.    To  be  taken  at  bedtim&  wbm 


proachea  ita  lait  itage,  hemorrhage  takei 

place  in  difierent  parte  of  the  body,  while 

the  blood  effused  under  tbe  akin  givei  rise 

to  the  black  end  diacoloured  ep^  called 

jw(«*i«/ the  fcfilurea  of  the  countenance  !re^«-^a- 

Wnne   iaddenlj   sharp,    the   atrength  1     Beef  tea  shghtly  thickened,  and  one  or 

aiidlj  giiea  way,  fhe  eitremitieB  grow    ""  »p«™ul«  p»en  at  a  time,  and  n- 
li,  and  with  cold  sweats  and  hiccough,  '  P™*™  "eiJ  B™*"  or  twenty  minuta, 
the  cate  Boon  amreB  at  a  fatal  termina-    ""  ™  •o'^'i  'he  best  of  all  tonics,  uid 
the  tongue  and  llpaof  the  jordB 


TsSirMEST     or     JIiLD     TTPEDS.^In 

redueing  the  febrile  BjmplODiB,  the  fact 
that  tophus  ia  a  iiitBts  of  debility,  and 
lepieting  mcanl  ore  never  or  very  rarely 
to  be  lued,  abould  never  be  forgotten, 
the  fever  being  treated  by  depreisants  in 
small  doses,  a  farinaceoUE  diet,  cold  driokB. 
frceh  ait,  and  good  ventilation.  The  bead 
must  be  abared,  and  cold  lotions  con- 
atantlj  applied  to  if,  or,  in  aevere  cases, 
Uadders  in  powdered  iec,  and  the  bowels 
kept  open  bj  the  following  pilta  and  mix- 
ture. When  tha  heat  of  the  skin  is 
eiceBsive,  or  aecma  so  to  the  patient's 
feeling^  the  vhote  bodj  should  be  sponged 


or  haraanng  dreams  1  and  towards  the  end 
Of  tbe  disease,  to  counteract  the  debility 
and  weakness  then  prevalent,  tonics  and 

iet. 

Lotion  for  the  Siad. 

Take  of— 

Fowdered  nitre 

Biaaolve  in  water 

Camphor  water 

Ui'i:  to  be  applied 

.     .    2  drachms. 
.    .    1  drachm. 
.    .    1  quart.  " 

m 'linen  c^hal 

collects  tiiere  so 
better  than  any  kind  or  quantity  of  medi- 
cine.^ Aa  the  patient  gaina  atrengti, 
qiuniTLo  and  port  wise  should  be  gilpn 
every  few  hours,  and  the  persoo  teinovHl 
to  another  apartment,  and,  as  soon  as  all 
or  convenient,  taken  out  for  exercise. 

The     TEBiTMBBT     FOB      MlUSIUT 

TiFBUB  is  much  the  same  in  the  eailj 
stage  as  that  for  the  iniH  form.  £i' 
cept  in  plethoric  habits,  it  vrill  geldom  l» 
aecessaij  to  bleed;  and  when  it  is,  t£e 
depletion  must  be  performed  in  tha  £nl 
ilays  of  the  fever.  Local  congesCJon  mart 
be  met  by  topical  remediM,  eoch  as  kecli- 
ing,cupping,orbliBtering,  Thetcmcsaad 
Btimulanlawillgenerallj  be  reqaired  earlier 
in  this  than  the  mild  form  of  the  diseaie. 
and  should  consist  of  ammonia,  ether,  and 
inpentaria.  with  brandy,  for  tbe  diffuaiUe 
"'■ — '■  ■  — 'th  wine,  (jumina,  the  mincnl 
tter  infusion*  among  the  con- 
id  tonics.  The  ohci« 
lOWever,  mtiat  de 
of  debility  present,  an 
..  __  .__  ^Rtient'a  putoo  at  the  umo. 
The  practitioner  should  always  jremenlia 
<bat  he  has  not  only  the  debilil?  of  tba 
disease  to  ooanleract,  but  the  putreaKiil 
state  of  the  blood  to  correct,  in  tbe  pstieDt 
suffering  from  typhv*,  utd  that  Or  tbe 
TOO 
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latter  purpose  the  farinaceous  foods  and 
beef  tM,  or  mutton  broth,  are  the  best 
agents  he  can  use ;  and  where  these  cannot 
be  given  often  enough,'  or  in  sufficient 
quantity,  by  the  mouth,  they  should 
bo  thrown  up  the  bowek  every  six  ot 
eight  hours  by  injection.  Drinks  in  abun* 
dance  should  be  supplied,  and  the  patient 
allowed  a  free  use  of  acid  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  oranges,  apples,  or  whatever  fruit 
may  be  in  season.  Personal  cleanliness, 
frequent  change  of  linen,  and  free  ventila- 
tion are  most  important  aids  in  the  cure 
of  typhus,  and  those  injunctions  laid  down 
xmaet  the  head  of  Sick-room  should  be 
implicitly  carried  out.    See  Sick-boox. 


u 

U  is  the  twenty-first  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  though  used  occasionally  as  an  abbre- 
viaticm,  has  no  signification  in  a  medical 


ULCEB. — ^An  ulcer,  in  surgical  lan- 
guage is  a  solution  of  continuity  in  some 
ofue  soft  parts,  having  a  secreting  sur- 
fitce,  from  which  pus,  either  pure  or  un- 
healthy, is  discharged.  Ulcers  may  be 
situated  in  the  skin  or  musdes,  open  to  the 
surfiioe,  or  in  some  internal  or^an,  only  dis- 
eharging  into  the  cavity  which  contains 
them,  ulcers  are  divided  into  the  local 
and  Uie  eonatitutumal,  and  the  local  again 
into  the  Mtmple,  the  irritable,  the  indolent, 
and  thespec^. 

Ulcers  are  generally  the  result  of  a  low 
state  of  vitality,  and  are  usually  found  in 
persons  advanced  in  life,  of  a  sluggish 
habit  of  body  and  a  torpid  circulation ;  and 
though  they  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
bodv,  they  most  frequently  take  place  on 
tibel^fs.  Women  are  moresubject  to  ulcers 
tiian  men.  All  wounds  which  refuse  to 
heal  by  tihe  first  intention,  and  can  only  be 
closed  bv  tiie  secretion  of  pus,  by  granula- 
tion and  contraction,  are  m  effect  eimple, 
healthy  uleert,  which  are  raw  surfaces,  of 
an  indefinite  size^  shape,  and  depth,  dis- 
charging healthy  pus  or  matter. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  kind  of 
ulcer,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
surfiEioe  clean,  protected  from  injury,  and 
allow  nature  to  perfect  the  cure,  merely 
absorbing  on  a  piece  of  dean  lint  the  ex- 
cess o£  pus  thrown  out. 

Ibxitialb  Ulcbbs. — ^These  are  ulcers 
where  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
part  is  too  violent  to  enable  the  ulcers  to 
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form  healthv  granulations,  proeeeding 
either  from  toe  state  of  the  part  itself,  w 
from  some  cause .  in  the  constitution. 
The  characters  of  an  irritable  ulcer  are  a 
jagged  margin,  terminating  in  sharp, 
overhanging  edges;  the  bottom  oi  the 
ulcer  is  full  of  small  pits  and  elevations, 
covered  with  a  whitish,  spongy  substance, 
on  which  floate  a  thin,  ichorous  disdiarge; 
the  pain  attending  it  oomes  on  in 
paroi^sms,  principany  in  the  evening  or 
at  ni^t,  and  is  often  extremely  severe. 

Hie  treatment  of  this  kind  of  ulcer 
requires  constitutional  remedies,  such  as 
the  following  piUs  and  lotion.    Take  of— 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Powdered  opium    •    •  12  gnuns. 

Powdered  ginger    .    •  10  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane  •  suffident  to 
make  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning.    Take  of— « 

Camomile  tea     •    •    •    Ipint. 

Sugar  of  lead.  •  •  •  1  drachm. 
Make  a  lotion,  which  is  to  be  applied, 
slightly  warm,  on  pihne  every  half-hour,  or 
simple  warm  water  may  l>e  used.  This 
kind  of  ulcer  vevy  often  takes  place  on 
the  ankle,  or  on  the  skin  covering  the 
front  of  the  shin. 

Ibdolbnt  Ulcbbb.*— These  ulcers  may 
proceed  from  a  simple  want  of  power  in 
the  part,  or  they  may  arise  from  a  con- 
stitutional weakness,  or  a  local  debilitjr 
mav  lead  to  constitutional  torpidity;  this 
is  tne  case  in  those  indolent  ulcers  so  often 
met  with  in  aged  females,  when  loss  of 
power  has,  in  the  first  instance,  led  to  an 
ulcerated  leg  at  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia,  and  continued  the  ulcer  for 
several  years  afterwards.  These  are  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  kinds  of  ulcers, 
and,  on  account  of  their  chronic  state  and 
constitutional  support,  are  both  extremely 
difficult  to  cure,  and  dangerous  to  the 
patient's  health  if  abruptly  healed  w 
dried  up.  The  characters  of  the  indolent 
ulcer  are  an  irregular  margin,  with  thick, 
prominent,  smootii,  and  rounded  edges; 
the  granulations  are  large,  flabby,  smooth, 
and  glossy,  and  the  pus  thin  and  waterr, 
containing  a  largeproportion  of  ooagulable 
lymph,  whidi  is  often  diffused  over  the 
granulations,  to  which  it  adheres,  giving 
them  a  coated  appearance.  Indolent 
ulcers  are  sometunes  of  great  siie^ 
involving  more  than  one-half  of  one  side 
of  the  leg,  and  often  of  tiie  most  extraor- 
dinary shiape,  lar^  portions  of  the  margin 
runnmg  like  peninsulas  into  the  centre  of 
the  ttleersy  the  coated  gianolations  looking 
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like  islands  in  the  deep  cavity  of  the  sores; 
the  limb,  too,  is  g^enerally  cedematous,  and 
.the  swollen  margins  oocasionallj  rise 
above  the  surrounding  level.  The  indo- 
lent ulcer  is  seldom  painful,  imless  injured, 
or  irritated  by  long  standing  on  the  limb; 
The  discharge  varies  in  colour  With  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health,  and  in  all 
cases  has  an  offensive  smelL 

The  treatment  in  this  form  of  ulcor 
must  be  chiefly  constituticmal^'the  aim  of 
the  surgeon  being  to  convert  the  indolent 
into  an  irritable  ulcer,  and  then  lead  the 
irritable  into  the  simple  or  healthy  ulcer. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  full  and 
nutritious  dietary,  with  half-a-pint  of 
stout  three  times  a  day ;  the  boweb  are  to 
be  regulated  b^  one  or  two  compound 
colocynth  pills  g^ven  occasionally,  and  the 
following  mixtures  taken  in  succession: — 
Tonic  Mixtures. — No.  1.  Take  of — 

Infusion  of  roses    •    .    6  ounces. 

Quinine 18  grains. 

Diluted  sulphuricacid.  30  drops. 
Mix:  two   tablespoonfuls   to   be  given 
every  six  hours  till  finished,  when  the 
.next  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  quantity, 
and  at  the  same  times. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Cinchona  bark    •    • .  •    ^  ounce. 

Gentian  root .    •    •    •    2  drachms. 

Casouilla  bark  ...    1  drachm. 

Boiling  water     ...    8  ounces. 
Infase  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add-— 

Diluted  nitric  acid  .    .  25  drops. 
Mix :  to  be  taken  as  above.      , 
No.  3.  Take  of  the— 

Tincture  of  iron      •    •  2    drachms. 

Infusion  of  quassia  •    .  6^  ounces. 

Syrup  of  rea  poppy  .  }  ounce. 
Mix:  one  tablespooni'ul,  in  a  little  water, 
to  be  taken  every  three  hours.  On  com- 
pleting the  third  mixture,  the  patient 
should  recommence  with  No.  1,  and  ccm- 
tinue  in  the  same  order  as  before. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  the 
ulcer  is  to  be  poulticed  twice  a  day  with 
warm  bread  and  water,  so  as  to  cleanse 
off  the  coagulable  lymph,  and  expose  it 
fully  to  inspection.  If  the  poulticing 
should  not  remove  the  coating  from  the 
granulations,  cloths  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  bluestone,  made  with  two  grains  of 
bluestone  to  each  ounce  of  water,  JEure  to 
be  api>lied .  for  a  few  times,  and  the 
poulticing  renewed  till  the  ulcer  is 
made  clean.  The  lotion  is  then  to  be 
applied  as  before,  beginning  with,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  a  piece  of  greased  rag 
bein^  ]aid  over  .the  lotion  to  prevent  its 
sticking,  the  whole  covered  with  oiled 


oik,  and  a  turn  or  two  of  loose  bandage 
passed  round  the  limb  to  keep  the 
dressing  in  its  place.  The  leg  is  to  be 
rubbed  all  round  the  ulcer  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  every  time  the  dressings  are 
removed,  to  excite  the  absorbents  and 
reduce  tiie  oedema.  After  a  few  days  it 
will  be  requisite  to  increase  the  stroigth 
of  the  lotion  to  3,  4^  or,  if  necessary,  to  6 
grains  to  the  ounce.  The  ulcer  shrald  be 
as  lightly  covered  as  possible,  and  the 
more  it  la  exposed  to  the  air  the  sooner 
will  it  heal,  and  the  limb,  recover  its  tone 
and  strength. 

Ulcers  require  a  frequent  change  of 
application  from  one  stimulant  to  another; 
thus  lotions  of  bluestone,  greenstone, 
white  vitriol,  and  lunar  caustic,  should  be 
used  in  succession — ^a  weak  lotion  veir 
often  effecting  a  rapid  cure  when  it  fol- 
lows the  employment  of  a  strong  one. 
In  severe  and  old-standing  indolent  ulcers, 
the  best  results  are  often  obtained  by 
applying  a  blister  over  the  whole  ulcer, 
the  inflammation  induced  by  the  bhster 
luffording  the  stimulus  required  to  excite 
a  new  action,  produce  absorption,  and 
the  formation  of  healthy  eranulafcioiu. 
Sometimes  the  gramdations  shoot  up  with 
large  and  watery  heads,  overtoppixig  the 
margin  of  the  ulcer ;  these  red  and  nabbj 
granules  are  popularly  known  as  prwd 
flesh,  and  often  require  to  be  toudied  with 
bluestone,  or  caustic,  to  reduce  their  bulk 
to  natural  limits.  Burnt  alum  reduced 
to  powder,  or  red  precipitate,  are  occsp 
sionally  dusted  over  them  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  the  more  powerful 
stimuluits  have  failed  to  produce  a 
healthy  healing  action  in  the  ulcer,  that 
effect  is  sometimes  obtained  by  sprinkling 
finely-powdered  lump  sugar  over  its  sur- 
face, and  washing  it  afterwards  with 
cold  rum  or  gin  and  water:  friction, 
occasional  sho^  of  electricity  through 
the  limb,  stimulating  lotions,  with  a  |<wd 
dietary ,  and  giving  tiie  limb  plenty  of  sir, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  always  insure  the 
heaUng  of  an  indolent  ulcer. 

Specific  Ulcess  are  nlcen  at- 
tended by  some  spedfie  diseased  action, 
either  local  or  constitutional,  and  aie 
generally  small,  shallow,  circumscribed 
sores,  of  a  red  and  irritable  appearance, 
and  causing  considerable  inconvenime 
and  pain,  of  a  hot  and  burning  description. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  order  of 
ulcers,  as  those  that  yiekd  to  a  course  of 
mercury,  those  cured  by  hemlock,  thoee 
healed  by  arsenic,  and  moee  bv  salt  water, 
&c.    The  best  example  of  this  orda  of 
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ulcers  is  that  small  and  painful  sore 
knowu  as  chancre,  for  which  see  the 
lettOT  «V." 

Formerly  ointments  were  regarded  as 
the  best  applications  for  ulcers ;  thej  are 
now,  however,  considered  as  more  hurtful 
than  beneficial,  the  grease  fermenting  by 
the  heat  of  the  limb,  and  adding  to  the 
kritation  and  unhealthy  action.  Lotions, 
cold  water,  and  emolhent  poultices,  are 
now  considered  the  best  local  remedies. 
Some  surgeons  treat  indolent  ulcers  by 
drawing  the  edp^es  of  the  ulcer  together 
by  a  series  of  shps  of  adhesive  plaster,  as 
if  dosing  the  lips  of  a  woimd,  and  then 
applying  several  yards  of  bandage  to  sup- 
port, by  an  equal  pressure,  the  whole 
limb.  Whatever  benefit  the  bandage  may 
afford  as  a  support  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced bv  the  relaxing  heat  it  causes ; 
fot  it  should  always  be  remembered  that 
the  ulcer  requires  exposure  to  the  air  to 
heal  effectually,  and  the  limb  frequent 
friction  to  restore  its  torpid  circulation, 
— benefits  incompatible  with  the  use  of  a 
bandage  and  a  casing  of  adhesive  plaster. 
See  WouirDS. 

ULCERATED  oB  SORE  MOUTH.— 
A  disease  of  the  mouth  to  which  the 
children  of  tiie  poor,  and  of  the  ill  fed 
and  dirty,  are  particularly  liable.  See 
Caitkbs. 

ULCERATION.— An  unhealthy 
action,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
raded surface  secreting  pus,  "more  or  less 
pure  or  healthy.  Ulceration  of  the  bones  is 
a  disease  always  sure  to  result  in  necrosis, 
or  the  death  of  the  bone.  Ulceration  of  the 
soft  parts  is  followed  by  the  formation  of 
an  ulcer. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.— The  bo- 
tanical  name  of  the  elm  tree,  the  bark  of 
whidi  is  sometimes  used  as  a  tonic  and 
bitter. 

ULNA. — ^The  name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  the  inner  bone  of  the  forearm, 
and  tiie  larger  of  the  two. 

UMBILICUS.— The  navel,  a  medical 
term  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men to  which,  in  foetal  life,  the  umbilical 
cord,  or  navel  string,  is  attached,  entering 
the  child's  body,  to  carry  on  the  connec- 
tion between  the  mother  and  the  foetus. 

UNCIA. — An  ounce,  the  twelfth  or 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  pound,  according 
to  the  standard  used.  By  the  weights 
and  measures,  as  re^pdated  by  the  late 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  oimce  is  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  pound,  and  consists  of 
437*5  grains  solid,  while  the  fluid  ounce  is 
oomp<Med  of  eight  drachms. 
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UNCIEOBM.— The  name  given  by 
anatomists  to  a  small  bent  bone  of  iAus 
wrist,  in  consequence  of  its  hook-like 
appearance. 

UNEERMENTED  BREAD.— Bread 
made  without  leaven  has  always  been 
considered  not  only  as  less  palatable  than 
fermented  bread,  but  as  considerably  less 
nutritious.  This  belief,  however,  has 
been  lately  shown  to  be  an  error  and  de- 
lusion, and  that  of  the  two,  unfermented 
bread  is  lighter,  easiw  of  digestion,  and 
more  nutritious,  than  the  best  made  bread 
with  the  best  yeast.    See  article  Food. 

UNGUENTUM.— An  ointment.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  strong 
mercurial  ointment. 

UNGUIS.— The  name  of  a  small  col- 
lection  of  matter  under  the  cornea  of  the 
eye,  so  called  from  the  abscess  resembling 
the  nail  of  the  finger. 

UREA. — One  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples of  the  urine,  and  the  salt  on  which 
that  secretion  depends  for  its  high  specific 
^vity.  On  the  Continent  this  substance 
IS  usea  medicinally  as  a  diuretic  in  cases 
of  dropsy  or  affections  of  the  kidneys, 
the  dose  of  the  crystals  being  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains. 

URETER. — A  long  membranous  pipe- 
like canal,  which,  extending  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder,  conveys  into  that 
organ  the  secretion  distilled  from  the 
other.  The  ureter  on  either  side  proceeds 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  of  which  it 
is  the  continuation  (see  SfiDVBT,  out), 
and  descending  through  the  abdomen, 
enters  the  bladder  at  Uie  fundus  of  that 
organ,  and  near  what  is  called  the  triffon. 
See  Bladdbb,  out, 

URETHRA.— The  name  given  to  the 
canal  by  which  the  urine,  received  into 
the  bladder  by  the  ureters,  is  discharged 
from  the  body.  In  the  female  this  pas- 
sage is  naturally  reaej  short,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  dilatable  than  that  in  the 
male,  consequently  is  not  liable  to  the 
diseases  to  which  the  same  organ  is  sub- 
ject in  the  male,  in  whom  the  urethra  is 
divided  into  three  portions— first,  that 
portion  which  passes  through  the  prostate 
gland,  and  called  the  prostate ;  second, 
that  portion  between  tne  anus  and  sym' 
phvsis  pubis,  the  membranous  ;  and  tmrd^ 
the  remaining  portion,  from  the  bulb  to 
the  extremity  of  the  glcms,  or  the  spongy 
portion.  The  principal  diseases  to  which 
the  urethra  is  subject  are  the  inflamma- 
tory state  known  as  gonorrhoMt,  or  gleet; 
a  contraction  of  its  passap^e,  as  in  stricture, 
of  which  thereare  tmree  kmdsy— the  perma« 
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nenfc> spasmodic,  andmized.  For  the  treat- 
ment of  this  discMwe  see  StbictubBi  and 

FI8TUI.A. 

UBINE. — The  urine  is  a  transparent, 
light  straw-coloured  fluid,  with  an  aro- 
matic odour,  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  slightly 
acid  reaction ;  as  it  cools  it  loses  its  aroma, 
and  its  smell  becomes  heav  j  and  urinous ; 
after  remaining  for  a  few  days  its  odour 
undei^oes  another  change,  and  becomes 
ammoniacal;  the  water  itself  has  now  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  deposits  white  crys- 
tals of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia.    The  amount  and  colour  of  the 
urine  voided  varies  with  the  time  of  day 
and    quantity  of   fluid    imbibed,    being 
darker  in  the  morning,  when  but  little 
drink  has  been  taken,  and   lighter   in 
colour  according  to  the  amount  of  fluid 
drunk.     Urine  varies   from    twelve   to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  its  weight  over 
water,  healtny  urine  averaging  1,015  to 
l,025specific  gravity,  water  wing  regarded 
at  1,000 :  the  quantity  voided  in  twenty- 
four  hours  differs  greatly,  both  with  the 
same  person  and  at  different  times  of  the 
day ;  more  is  made  in  cold  weather  than 
in  hot,  and  in  the  day  than  the  night. 
In  midwinter  the  amount  is  61^  ounces, 
and  midsummer  48^  ounces ;  the  average 
for  the  whole  year  of  different  persons 
being  about  41  ounces  every  twenty-four 
hours.    The  quantity  of  solid  contents  of 
the  urine  is  about  six  per  cent.,  amount- 
ing daily  to  2^  ounces  avoirdupois.    The 
urme  voided  in  the  morning  is  of  a  higher 
colour,  but  purer  than  that  emitted  dur- 
ing  the    day;    the    urine   passed    after 
taking  food  is  the  most  acid ;  that  while 
digestion  is  going  on   becomes    almost 
alkaline,  and  with  an  animal  diet  there  is 
a  diminution  of  acidity,  while  with  a 
vegetable  diet  there  is  an  excess  of  acid. 
A   chemical   analysis  of  healthy   urine 
shows  the  presence  of  67  parts  of  solid 
matter  in  every  1,000   parts  of  liquid 
urine.    Of  these  67  parts,  SO  are  urea^ 
17  lactates,  18  alkaline  and  earthy  salts, 
such  as  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  chlo- 
rides of  soda,  potass,  and  ammonia,  1  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  and  1  of 
Uthic  acid;  total,  67. 

The  density  in  disordered  urine,  or  that 
taken  from  an  individual  suffering  from 
disease,  is  increased.  As  in  healthy  urine 
the  specific  gravity  is  never  lower  than 
1,006,  or  higher  than  1,033,  it  follows  that 
whenever  the  density  faUs  below  1,005,  or 
rises  above  1,033,  it  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  urine  is  greatly  disorganized.  It 
if  the  presence  of  urea  in  excess  that  gives 


the  specific  gravity  to  urine.    In  some 
cases  of  disease,  as  in  Bripi^ht's  disease,  and 
certain  nephritic  affections,  tiiere  is  a 
large  proportion  of  'albumen  in  the  urine, 
causing  it  to  coagulate  on  the  application 
of  heat,  and  throw  down  a  white  flaky 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  redundancy  of  sugar, 
when  the  urine  shows  a  spedfic  mrity 
ranging  up  to  1,050.     Whenever  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  urine  exceeds  1,025,  the 
physician  should  be  on  his  guard,  and 
watch  all  the  symptoms  narrowly  as  thej 
occur  in  his  patient.    The  way  to  test  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  in  tibie  urine  is  to 
multiply  the  gross  amount  of  urine  voided 
in  the  day  by  the  specific  gravity  above 
1,000 ;  thus,  if  the  patient  has  voided  312 
ounces  of  urine  at  the  speoifiB  gravity  of 
1,050,  the  312  are  to  be  multiplied  by  60, 
which  would  give  15,600,  and  multiplying 
this  by  the  product  000.233,  we  obtain 
36*3  ounces,  or  36}  ounces  of  solid  matter 
per  diem.    Besides  the  salts  natural  to  it, 
urine  occasionally  contains  su^tancet  in 
such  redundancy  that  it  is  unable  to  hold 
them  in  solution,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently thrown  down.    The  first  class  of 
tnese  precipitates  generally   consists  of 
lithio  acid,  uthate  of  ammonia,  and  earthy 
phosphate ;  of  these  the  most  important 
are,  first,  tJie  red  crystallina  sediment, 
composed  of   lithic  acid  and  colonring 
matter ;  secondly,  crystalline  sedimenl 
consisting  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate;    thirdly,    white    amorphout 
sediment,  consisting  of  triple  phosphate, 
and  phosphate  of  lime ;  rourthly,  pink 
sediment,  composed  of  the  lithate  and 
phosphate  of  lime ;  fifthly,  yellowish  sedi- 
ment, composed  of  lithate  of  soda,  am- 
monia,   and    earthy    phosphates;    and 
sixthly,  reddish  braum  or  lateritious  sedi- 
ment, consisting  of  alkaline  lithate,  chiefly 
of   soda  and  earthy  phosphates.     The 
second  class  comprises  such  animal  pro- 
ducts as  aro  not  naturally  found  in  tiie 
urine,  and  usually  show  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  red  precipitate,  and  may  contain 
pus,  mwms,  bile,  chyle,  milk,  semen,  and 
phosphorus,     Thera   are    seveial  other 
urinary  deposits,  such  as  oxalate  of  lime, 
generally  mduced  by  drinking  claret  or 
champagne,  and  partaking  largely  of  rhu- 
barb, sorrel,  and  similar  vegetaUes;  bat 
on  these  matters  it  is  unneoessary  fiurther 
to  enlarge.     It  should  be  remembered 
that  many  substances  taken  as  food  tinge 
the  urine  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  may 
thus  deceive  the  observer^  if  not  preriously 
aware  that  madder,   beetroot,  rhubarb 
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poppy,  cherries,  mulberries,  and  logwood, 
will  produce  that  effect.  The  less  a  per> 
son  perspires,  the  more  water  he  generally 
makes;  females,  especially  those  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  large  quantities  of  a  pale  urine, 
but  at  a  low  specific  gravity.  A  healthy 
man  is  in  the  custom  of  secreting  from  25 
to  36  ounces  of  urine  in  every  tweniy-four 
hours:  the  quantity,  however,  must  de- 
pend— as  we  have  already  stated— >on  the 
«mount  of  fluid  actually  drunk,  or  imbibed 
into  the  system  in  that  time. 

The  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  collected, 
drop  by  drop,  in  the  bladder,  till  that  or- 
^an,  becommg  uncomfortable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  distension,  or  irritated  by 
tne  acridil^  of  the  contents,  produces 
those  warmng  symptoms  which  admonish 
us  at  once  to  relieve  it  of  the  cause  of 
irritation.  The  retaining  power  of  the 
"bladder — as  well  as  its  capacity — is  greater 
in  women  than  in  men;  it  is  always,  how- 
ever, dangerous  to  overtax  the  endurance 
of  the  or^an  by  keeping  it  for  any  length 
of  time  distended.  Such  accidents  have 
led  to  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  retention 
of  the  urine,  and  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

TXEINAEY  CALCULI.— By  this  term 
is  understood  the  various  kinds  of  deposits 
from  the  urine  found  in  the  human  blad- 
der, or  in  the  urine  of  those  persons  sub- 
ject to  this  kind  of  disease.  Surgeons 
nave  divided  urinary  calculi  into  three 
varieties ; — first,  the  pulverulent  or  amor- 
phous sedimentf  always  existing  in  a  state 
of  solution,  and  only  thrown  <K>wn  as  the 
urine  begins  to  cool,  when  it  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  or  pink  pow- 
der, and  consists  of  the  Uthates  of  am- 
monia, soda,  and  lime.  This  is  commonly 
known  as  the  red  or  pink  sand ;  secondl;^, 
crystalline  sediment,  or  gravel.  This  is 
generally  voided  in  the  form  of  minute 
grains  or  ci^stals,  and  is  either  composed 
of  lithic  acid,  of  triple  phosphate  or  am- 
monia and  maraesia,  or  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  This  sediment  has  received  the 
name  of  white  sand.  Thirdhr,  solid  con- 
cretions,  or  calculi  proper,  K>rmed  of  an 
aggregation  of  these  sediments.  Calculi 
are  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  formed 
in  the  kidneys,  and  are  occasiondly  found 
there  and  in  the  ureters,  on  their  way  to 
the  bladder,  where  they  attain  their  full 
8uie.  Urinary  ealculiare  of  all  sizes,  shapes, 
and  colours.  The  average  dimension 
of  a  calculus  may  be  taken  as  that  of  a 
chestnut,  though  sometimes  exceeding  the 
bulk  of  a  large  egg ;  tiie  greater  the  num- 
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ber  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  at  one  time, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  dimensions  of  each. 
The  most  important  of  the  varieties  of 
urinary  calculi  are,  first,  the  lithie  acid 
calculus;  secondly,  lithate  of  ammonia 
calculus;  thirdly,  bone  earth,  or  phosphate 
of  lime;  fourthly,  triple  phosphate  oj^  lime 
and  magnesia;  ^hmj,  fusible  calculus; 
sixthly,  mulberry  calculus,  or  oxalate  of 
lime;  seventhly,  cystic  oxide  calculus; 
eighthly,  alternating  calculus;  ninthly, 
compound;  tenthly,  calculus  of  the  pros- 
tate gland;  and  eleventhlv,  carbonate  of 
lime  calculus.  Some  of  these  calculi  are 
of  extreme  densitv  and  remarkably  hard ; 
others  are  so  soft  that  they  crumble  to 
pieces  imder  the  slightest  pressure :  their 
density,  size,  shape,  roughness  or  smooth- 
ness, are  physical  features  with  which  the 
surgeon  only  has  to  do ;  all  that  concerns 
the  non-professional  reader  are  the  symp- 
toms  of  calculi,  or  stone  in  the  bladder. 
These  begin  with  weight  in  the  loins  and 
back,  and  a  dragging  pain,  gradually  ex* 
tending  to  the  groin  m  females,  and  to 
the  testicle  in  males,  with  an  irritation 
felt  at  the  point  of  the  penis  in  the  latter, 
often  relieved  by  pulhng  the  foreskin; 
frequent  desire  to  make  water,  the  opera- 
tion being  attended  with  pain  and  smart- 
ing; the  urine  is  often  bloody,  and  the 
stream  in  voiding  is  frequent^  arrested 
by  the  stone  getting  before  the  pipe  of  the 
urethra.  Motion,  espedallv  of  a  jolting 
nature,  such  as  riding  in  vehicles,  greatly 
increases  the  pain,  while  rest  and  the 
horizontal  position  always  afford  relief. 
Sometimes  a  small  calculus  is  voided  with 
the  water,  or  a  discharge  of  ^^vel  takes 
place,  in  which  case  there  is  always  a 
cessation  of  the  symptoms  for  some  time 
afterwards. 

The  TBEATMBKT  of  stono  can  only  be 
effectively  carried  out  after  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  urine,  and  by  a  steady 
observation  of  the  symptoms.  Ln  some 
cases  the  repeated  exhibition  of  the  bi- 
carbonate of  potass,  or  soda  water,  sur- 
charged with  carbonic  acid,  has  the 
property  of  neutralizing  the  calculi,  and 
leading  to  their  final  solution.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  steady  employment 
of  the  mineral  acids,  when  the  calculi 
are  strictly  earthy,  has  the  effect  of 
causing  their  decomposition.  In  general, 
however,  there  is  no  radical  cure  for  stone 
but  by  an  operation ;  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lithotomy 
and  Lithotrity,  and  the  article  Gravel. 

UEINARY  FISTULA.  —  This  is  a 
sinous  opening  in  one  of  the   urinary 
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passages,  and  eenerallj  commences  with 
a  smaU  pimple,  which  being  probably 
imnoticed,  degenerates  into  a  trifling 
abscess;  the  matter,  howerer,  burrowing 
below  the  cuticle,  a  sinus  or  fistula  is 
eyentuallj  formed.    See  Fistula. 

TJEINAEY  OEGANS.  —  Under  this 
head  are  comprised  two  secreting  organs, 
one  receiving  org^an,  two  connectmg  tubee, 
between  the  springs  and  the  reservoir, 
and  one  canal,  or  main  outlet.  The  two 
secreting  orsaxiB  are  the  kidneys,  the 
structure  and  function  of  which  we  have 
already^  explained;  the  reservoir  or 
receivmg  organ  is  the  bladder,  also  f uU j 
treated,  of ;  while  the  two  connecting  and 
excretory  canals,  the  ureters  and  urethra, 
have  received  the  attention  their  several 
uses  entitle  them  to. 

UEINAEY  OEGAl^S,  DISEASES 
OF. — The  affections  appertaining  to  the 
organs  comine  under  this  group  are 
prmcipally  confined  to  those  attacking  the 
Kidneys  and  the  bladder,  such  as  sup- 
pression of  the  urine  in  the  first  case,  and 
mcontinence  and  retention  of  urine  and 
strangury  in  the  second. 

The  other  diseases  of  both  kidneys  and 
bladder  have  already  been  referred  to 
under  their  proper  names. 

SUFFSESSIOir    OF    THE    UsilTB 

(Ischuria). — ^This  is  primarilv  a  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  the  result  of  blows,  falls, 
or  some  sympathetic  action,  giving  rise 
to  the  following  series  of— 

Symptoms,  —  Languor,  restlessness,  a 
dull,  heavy  weight  in  the  loins,  extending 
to  the  thigh,  with  heat  of  skin,  a  flushed 
face,  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  On 
the  third  day  a  general  puffiness  or  cedema 
is  perceptible  over  the  body,  particularly 
over  the  face  and  head,  attended  with 
drowsiness,  which  on  the  fourth  day 
amounts  to  coma,  and,  imless  relieved 
in  two  days  later,  generally  terminates  in 
the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment,  when  such  important 
organs  are  concerned,  requires  not  only 
despatch,  but  the  aid  of  instant  and  able 
medical  treatment.  The  means  in  general 
required  are  bleeding,  either  from  the 
arm  or  by  cupping  -  glasses  over  the 
region  of  the  disease,  the  warm  bath,  dia- 
phoretic doses  of  Dover's  powder  and 
antimony,  with  nuld  purgatives  and  castor 
oil  enemas. 

iNcoHTiirENCE  07  Ubinb  {JEfiuresis), 
— This  is  a  disease  which  may  arise  from 
functional  or  mechanical  derangement  of 
the  bladder,  or  from  irritation  in  the 
womb  or  bowels :  pregnant  women,  and 


children  affected  with  worms,  are  oonse- 
quently  the  persons  most  iaroubled  with 
this  disease.  With  children  the  incon- 
tinence is  generally  at  night,  in  their 
sleep,  when  the  water  either  escapes  in 
a  s^eam,  to  the  entire  emptying  of  the 
bladder,  or  it  comes  away  inoriblets. 
"With  females  it  is  chiefly  by  day,  and 
either  passes  off  in  gushes  or  oozes  out 
in  small  (quantities  occasionally, — in  either 
case  causmg  much  disQpmfort,  excoriation, 
and  annoyance.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
the  disease  is  the  result  of  spasm  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder;  in  such 
cases  the  treatment  is  both  simple  and 
effectual.  Place  a  suppository  of  3  or  4 
grains  of  opium  within  the  anus  for  one 
or  two  nightSj  and  the  cause  will  be 
removed.  In  the  case  of  pregpiant 
females,  as  much  rest  by  day  in  the 
horizontal  position  as  possible  should  be 
taken,  and  the  bowels  kept  open  by  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  lenitive  electuary,  by 
a  small  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  by  a  little 
magnesia  and  rhubarb.  For  children, 
when  cutting  the  teeth  is  the  exciting 
cause,  keepinfi^  the  bowels  open,  lancing 
the  gums,  anda  warm  bath  at  bedtime  are 
the  only  means  that  can  be  safely  em- 
ployed. When  the  children  are  older, 
however,  and  it  proceeds  from  worms,  the 
bowels  are  to  be  kept  regularly  open,  the 
hips  and  loins  sponged  with  cold  water 
and  vinegar  before  going  to  bed,  and  a 
dose  of  the  following  mixture  given  each 
night.    "Takeof— 

Tincture  of  cantharides  50  drops. 

Tincture  of  henbane    .     1^  dradim. 

Syrup  of  red  poppies  .     2  drachms. 

Mint  water  ....  1  ounce. 
Mix :  a  teaspoonftd  to  be  given  at  bedtime 
to  a  child  from  four  to  eight  years  old, 
and  a  dessertspoonful  to  one  above  that 
age.  The  nurse  at  the  same  time  should 
be  careful  the  child  does  not  t^e  much 
if  anj  fluid,  for  at  least  two  hours  before 
bedtime,  and  ascertain  that  the  bladder 
has  been  emptied  before  going  to  rest. 

Eetektion  or  DiFFicuiTlr  of  Toed- 
ING  THE  Ueiwb  (I3^«icria).-- This  very 
painful  affection  may  arise  suddenly,  or 
be  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder;  it  may  arise 
from  paralysis,  or  spasm  of  the  neck  d 
the  bladder;  or  it  zoay  proceed  from 
gonorrhoea,  gravel,  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  many  other  causes. 

GThe  symptoms  of  this  disease  are 
generaUy  too  evident  to  require  expla- 
nation; the  desire  and  incapacity  to 
make  water  are  features  Of  the  complaint 
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sufficiently  marked  to  indicate  the  disease 
whenever  it  occurs. 

The  treatment  should  begin  with  the 
warm  bath  or  the  hip  bath  in  all  cases, 
those  being  the  most  effectual  means  that 
can  be  us^ ;  where  these  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, hot  fomentations  to  Uie  region  of 
the  pubes  in  both  sexes  should  be  adopted ; 
if  these  fail,  cold  water  should  be  dashed 
on  the  abdomen,  a  suppository  of  4  grains 
of  opium  placed  up  the  fimdament,  and 
10  or  16  drops  of  the  muriated  tincture 
of  iron  given  in  a  little  sugar  and  water 
every  luilf-hour.  When  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  high-coloured,  copio  As  draughts 
of  barley  water,  with  a  few  grains  of  mtre, 
should  be  taken  frequently.  As  retention 
of  urine  very  often  depends  upon  a  con- 
stipated state  of  the  bowels,  attention 
must  be  directed  to  that  quarter,  and 
by  a  dose  of  croton  oil  and  calomel,  efforte 
made  to  unload  the  obstructed  bowels. . 

Stsakquby.  —  This  is  only  a  very 
severe  form  of  dysuria,  ot  retention  of 
urine,  generally  the  result  of  disease,  or 
an  excessive  dose  of  cantharides  or  some 
strong  stimulants,  and  requires  warm 
diluent  drinks,  the  warm  bath,  and 
the  same  general  treatment  as  for 
dysuna. 

In  most  of  these  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs  the  soothing  system,  such  as  the 
warm  bath,  opium  by  the  mouth,  in  the 
form  of  .Dover's  powder,  or  ner  ano,  as 
a  suppository,  will  be  found  uie  best  and 
most  speedy  means  for  relief  or  cure. 
Sometimes,  however,  where  there  is  a 
spasmodic  stricture  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  a  degree  of  inflammatory  action 
existing,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  six,  eight, 
or  even  a  dozen  leeches  on  vie  jperinaumf 
or  the  part  between  the  pubes  and  the 
anus.  When  the  warm  bath  cannot  be 
obtained,  hot  fomentotions  will  have  the 
same  effect,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 
With  females,  however,  it  often  acts  quite 
as  serviceably,  especially  if  a  bottle  of  hot 
water  wrapp^  in  flannel  is  laid  close  to 
the  body.  Finally,  to  repeat  in  abstract, 
in  cases  of  incontinence  small  doses  of  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron,  with  quinine 
three  times  a  da^r,  and  the  cold  hip  bath 
every  morning :  in  cases  of  retenUon,  the 
warm  bath  or  hot  fomentetions,  with 
occasional  leeches :  when  the  case  is  one 
of  sv^ppresHon,  the  warm  bath,  friction 
over  the  loins  with  camphorated  oil, 
frequent  draughts  of  barle^  water,  with 
a  few  grains  of  powdered  mtre,  or  linseed 
tea  with  nitre,  and  such  a  mixture  as  the 
following,  employed.  Take  of—- 
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Dover's  powder  ...  40  grains. 

Powdered  nitre  .    .    .  16  grains. 

Camphor  water  .    .    .    6|  ounces. 

Tincture  of  squills  .    .    2  drachms. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  .    3  drachms. 
Mix :  one  tablespoonftil  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

In  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  whether 
the  result  of  the  causes  which  induce 
djfswria,  or  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
it  is  very  often  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter 
and  draw  off  the  contents  of  the  bladder, 
and  even  sometimes  to  keep  the  instrument 
for  some  time  in  the  passa^.  Great  care 
is  always  necessary  in  passmg  bougies  or 
catheters  along  the  male  urethra,  as  the 
lining  membrane  is  so  tender,  that  if 
much  force  is  used  the  instrument  maj 
be  driven  through  a  fold,  and  what  is 
called  a  false  passage  made  into  the 
bladder.  Occasionally  the  difficulty  in 
passing  the  catheter  is  so  great,  and  the 
patient's  sufferings  so  acute,  that  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  mortification  the  surgeon 
is  compelled  to  puncture  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum,  or  else  over  the 
pubes,  and  by  that  means  relieve  the 
distended  bladder  from  the  irritating 
secretion  it  contains.  The  presence  <^ 
any  large  quantity  of  gravel  or  a  stone 
calculus  in  the  urine  is  ^nerally  indicated 
by  an  irritation  or  itchmg  at  the  end  of 
tne  prceputum  or  foreskin  in  males,  and 
thepudenda  in  females. 

The  only  other  affection  of  the  urine 
to  which  we  shall  here  refer  is  that  of— 

Ueiwb  voided  with  Blood.— 
This  may  arise  from  several  causes :  first, 
it  may  be  a  symptom  of  putrid  or  typhus 
fever;  if  so,  it  is  a  late  and  a  serious 
symptom,  showing  the  extreme  debility 
of  the  body,  and  the  ^ving  way  of  the 
small  bloodvessels,  and  is  concurrent  with 
the  petechutf  or  discoloured  spots  on  the 
surface.  This  condition  of  the  urine  can 
only  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
disease  itself,  namely,  by  antiseptics  and 
tonics.  Blood  in  the  urine,  however,  most 
frequentlv  results  from  strains,  leaps, 
kicks,  falls,  or  other  external  injuries. 

If  the  patient  is  stout  and  in  full 
health,  it  may  be  necesdary  to  bleed  and 
give  astringents,  such  as  the  infusion  of 
rose  leaves,  Epsom  salts,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  with  10  drtms  of  the 
tincture  of  iron  and  1  drachm  of  paregoric 
in  a  wineglassful  of  camphor  water  every 
four  or  six  hours ;  while  as  a  beveraee, 
one  of  the  acid  drinks  recommended  under 
the  head  of  Drinks  (which  see)  is  to  be 
taken  repeatedly,  a  strict  attention  to 
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quietude  bein^  observed  till  all  eyidence 
of  blood  hat  disappeared. 

The  most  useful  diuretics  in  the  Materia 
Medica  for  these  diseases  are  camphor, 
nitre  (both  the  powder  and  sweet  spirits), 
squills,  and  turpentine. 

UBINOMETEB.— A  delicate  imple- 
ment for  testing  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine. 

UBTIC  AULA.— The  name  of  a  cutane- 
ous eruption  appearing  in  large  splashes 
or  wheals,  and  attends  with  a  smarting 
heat  or  itching, — ^Nettle  Bash,  which  see. 

UBTICATION.— The  stin^g  of  the 
•kin  with  nettles.  A  name  given  to  the 
inflamed  appeanmce  produced  on  the  skin 
by  flipping  it  with  a  bunch  of  nettles — a 
practice  sometimes  adopted  by  medical 
men  is  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  leg,  arm, 
or  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  animation  to  the  torpid 
muscles,  and  vigour  to  the  sluggish  circu- 
lation.   See  Nbttlbs. 

UTEBUS.— The  Latin  and  professional 
same  for  the  Womb,  which  see. 

UV A. — A  grape. 

UViQ  PASSiB.-- Dried  grapes,  raisins. 

UYA  UBSL— The  botanical  name  of 
the  creeping  plant  known  as  the  Whortle- 
berry,  wnich  see. 

UVEA  TUNICA.— a  name  given  by 
the  older  anatomists  to  the  painted  side  of 
the  iris.    See  Eyb. 

UVULA.  — The  little  piece  of  red, 
roongy-looking  flesh  that  hangs  down 
from  the  back  of  the  palate  between  the 
tonsils.  This  little  organ,  the  uvula,  is 
only  a  portion  of  the  soft  or  pendulous 
palate^  and  generally  suffers  in  whatever 
inflames  or  irritates  the  mouth.  The 
function  the  uvula  performs  in  the  body 
is  that  of  a  valve,  to  cover,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  degUiiition  or  swallowing,  the  pos- 
terior outlets  from  the  nostrils.  Under 
Larynx  and  Organ  of  Voice  we  have  shown 
how  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  at  the 
ritna  glottU  is  closed,  during  the  act  of 
8wallo?ring,  by  a  small  cartilage  called 
epiglottis  falling  on  it  like  a  trap-door,  to 
prevent  food  or  drink  passing  down  the  air- 
tubes  ;  the  uvula  in  the  same  way  closes 
the  passages  into  the  nose,  and  prevents 
food  from  passing  into  the  nostrils.  The 
uvula  is  very  subject  to  relaxation  during 
cases  of  severe  cold,  and  often  becomes  so 
elongated  as  to  interfere  greatly  both  with 
speaking  and  breathing.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  inconvenience  is  only  slight,  a 
piece  of  sal  prunella  placed  in  the  mouth 
for  a  short  time  will  often  effect  a  cure  by 
causing  a  contraction  of  the  part;  gene- 


rally, however,  astringent  gargles  are  re- 
quisite, such  as  a  dMOction  of  red  sage 
with  alum,  or  of  logwood  and  alum ;  in- 
fusion of  rose  leaves  and  sulphuric  acid,  or 
a  gargle  of  barley  water  with  tincture  of 
myrrh  or  kino,  may  be  used  with  the  same 
effect.  Ulceraticm  of  the  uvula  sometimes 
takes  place,  and  occasionally  it  becomes  so 
chromcally  elongated,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  or  amputate  a  portion  oS  the 
organ ;  before  resorting  to  this  operation, 
however,  the  nitrate  of  silver  must  be 
freely  used,  or  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acids. 
Such  cases  must  have  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  a  surgeon,  and  cannot  be 
treated  by  a  non-protessional  person. 


V  is  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  as  a  numeral  stands  for  fivs 
(6),  and  with  a  dash  over  (thus,  v),  for 
6,000. 

VACCINATION  is  artificiaUy  indudng 
in  the  human  body  the  disease  known  as 
cow-pox,  professiomdly  called  vaccitia  or 
vaeciola,  and  is  effected  by  inserting  a 
portion  of  the  lymph  or  mrus,  taken  in  the 
first  instance  from  a  cow  (in  which  ammal 
the  disease  arises  spontaneously),  into  some 
part  of  the  patient's  body,  the  object  being 
to  preserve  the  person  so  treated  from  the 
injection  of  small-pox.    The  value  of  this 
discovery  (which  enables  the  physician,  by 
inducing  a  mild  and  benign  disease  into 
the  system,  to  avert  from  the  body  a  foul 
and  pestilential  one ;  or,  should  it  arise,  to 
rob  it  of  its  worst  symptoms  and  nearly  all 
its  danger)  is  now  so  uniyersally  known 
and  recognized,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
for  us  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  great 
blessing  was  conferred  on  humanity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Dr. 
Jenner.    Vaccination  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  a  perfect  specific  against  small- 
pox, and  the  blood  once  influenced  by  the 
lymph  of  cow-pox  would,  it  was  supposed, 
ever  afterwarcb  repel  the  disease  of  small- 
pox, however  the  patient  might  be  exposed 
to  its  infection.    Experience,  however,  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  fallacy,  and  that  per- 
sons, although  twice  vaccinated,  may  be 
attacked  by  the  dreaded  disease.    It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  know  that  after 
vaccination,  small-pox,  if  it  should  occur, 
is  always  mild,  selaom  pits  the  skin,  and 
is  never  dangerous. 

To  insure  the  full  benefit  of  vaccination 
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the  patient  should  be  in  perfect  health  at 
the  time,  and  the  Ijmph  used  perfectly 
fresh ;  and,  if  conyenient,  taken  from  an 
arm  at  the  time  of  usins.  A  couple  of 
superficial  scratches  should  be  made  by  a 
lancet  in  the  arm,  about  half  an  indi  apart; 
the  surgeon  should  then  load  the  point  of 
his  lancet  with  the  fluid  lymph,  and  insert 
it  in  each  of  the  abrasions  or  scratches, 
excitinff  the  vessels  to  absorb  the  lymph 
by  sli^tly  scrapix^  the  part  witn  the 
point  of  the  lancet,  care  being  taken  not 
to  induce  bleeding — a  mere  redness,  excited 
by  scraping  away  the  scarf  •skin,  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  On  the  second  dar  the  vac- 
cinated purts  appear  red,  as  if  about  to 
fester;  on  the  fourth  day  the  places  have 
become  defined  spots;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day  assume  the  appearance  of 
vesicles,  surrounded  by  a  bright  pink 
areola :  about  the  eighth  day  the  vesicles 
attain  their  maturity,  being  circular  in 
form,  and  about  an  inch  in  cuameter,  with 
a  flat  top  and  a  slight  depression  in  the 
centre ;  about  the  ninth  day  a  slight  degree 
K>f  fever  takes  place,  but  only  lasts  for  a 
few  hours  (this  febrile  action  is  similar  to 
the  secondary  fever  of  small-pox).  The 
pustule  should  be  opened  upon  the  ninth 
day,  and  the  lymph,  if  not  required  for 
immediate  use,  collected  on  small  square 
pieces  of  glass,  or  taken  up  on  small  slips 
of  bone  called  points.  A  little  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  or  an  aperient  powder,  should 
be  eiven  when  the  pustule  is  opened,  and 
if  the  arm  is  red  and  inflamed,  a  warm 
poultice  applied  lor  a  few  hours  will  relieve 
it.  In  general  it  is  the  twenty-first  day 
before  the  pustule  completely  desquamates 
And  the  areola  disappears,  leaving  a  small 
depression  or  pit  on  the  skin,  which 
usually  remains  for  life.  A  vesicle  gene- 
rally appears  above  each  place  where  the 
vaccine  lymph  has  been  inserted,  which 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  days  has  a  dear, 
pearly  appearance,  becoming  opaque  as 
the  contents  advance  to  maturity.  The 
pustule  should  always  be  opened  by  the 
ninth  day,  and  before  suppuration  can 
take  place.  Some  persons  vaccinate  on 
both  arms,  making  two  or  three  punc- 
tures on  each;  this  is  imnecessary,  two 
places  on  one  arm  being  sufficient,  and 
these  must  be  so  far  apart  that  there  can 
be  no  fear  of  their  running  together.  In 
some  constitutions  the  efficacy  of  the 
lymph  lasts  for  life,  in  others  the  protective 
influence  passes  off  in  a  few  years;  on 
this  account  it  hat  been  deemed  necessary 
to  repeat  the  vaccinati<m  at  the  age  of 
xmberty.  To  arrest  the  spread  of  that 
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dreadful  pest,  small-pox,  the  Government 
has  established  many  sanitary  and  iegida- 
tive  enactments ;  one  of  the  most  effective 
is  the  compulsory  vaccination  of  every 
infant  before  it  attains  its  third  month, 
unless  the  medical  man  eives  a  certificate^ 
stating  the  child's  health  is  not  in  a  state 
to  admit  of  the  operation,  and  stating 
when  the  patient  is  to  be  brought  to  him 
again.  When  the  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessfully performed,  the  surgeon  is  com- 
pelled to  give  the  parents  a  certificate  of 
the  fact,  which  certificate  must  be  pre- 
served with  the  greatest  care,  as  without 
it  the  person  in  uler  years  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  any  post  under  Government,  or 
any  situation  of  trust  or  emolument.  The 
non-compliance  with  these  regulations,  or 
the  exposing  of  convalescent  small-poz 
patients,  is  regarded  as  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
When  the  vaccination  is  performed  fttrni 
the  dry  lymph  collected  on  the  glasses  or 
bone  points,  the  virus  must  be  made  moist 
by  a  drop  of  warm  water  before  usin|f. 

VAClfUM. — A  void,  a  cavity  free  even 
from  atmospheric  air.  Vacuums,  more  or 
less  perfect,  are  perpetually  taking  place 
in  the  living  frame;  when  the  infant 
draws  the  nipple  the  mouth  is  converted 
into  a  vacuum,  and  it  is  on  the  principle 
of  the  vacuum  that  the  cupping-glasses 
act. 

VAGINA.— A  sheath.  The  anatomical 
name  of  the  female  passages—one,  and 
the  lareest,  leading  to  the  uterus;  the 
other,  shorter  and  anterior,  leading  into 
the  bladd^,  and  called  the  urethra.  The 
former  passage,  or  the  vagina  proper, 
extends  Irom  the  tmUnXf  or  external  parts, 
to  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  being  com- 
posed of  a  firm  corrugated  membrane,  is 
capable  of  considerable  elongation.  These 
circular  corrugations,  or  ru^a,  which  at  one 
time  of  life  are  a  collateral  sign  of  vir- 
ginity, disappear  after  many  labours, 
when  the  passage  becomes  perfectly 
smooth  from  the  vulva  to  the  os  uteri,  A 
thin,  firm  membrane  extends  almost  com- 
pletely aciOBS  the  vagina,  cutting  off  all 
access  to  the  uterus,  but  allowmg  the 
periodical  secretion  to  escape  from  it  by  a 
semicircular  opening  below;  this  mem- 
brane is  called  the  hymeu,  and  only  exists 
before  marriage.  The  vagina  is  subject  to 
many  diseases,  particularly  to  inflamma- 
tion, ulceration,  and  weakening  dis- 
charges, ^eets,  &0.,  the  same  as  the 
uret&a  of  the  male,  and  from  the  same 
causes. 

It  is  also  subjeot  to  prolapsus,  oc  a. 
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fidling  down,  especuQly  in  delicate  females 
who  haTe  had  many  cnildren  in  rapid  sue* 
cession.  In  such  cases  injections  of  oak 
bark,  gall  nuts,  or  other  astringents  are 
necessary,  with  the  introduction  of  a  pad 
or  pessary  to  support  the  paasage  wnen 
zestOTed  to  its  proper  situation.  This 
organ  is  cajpable  of  yery  great  distension, 
if  the  dOating  power  is  gnulual,  as  in  child- 
birth.  In  ulceration  or  cancer  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  distend  the  Tap:ina  by  means  of  the 
tpeculmm,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  bring 
into  Tiew  the  disease,  and  apply  his  reme- 
cBes  to  the  part  directly.  The  vagina  is 
subject  to  a  natural  malformation,  or  what 
is  called  an  imperforate  vagina.  The  most 
common  variety  of  this  malformation  lies 
in  the  hymen,  which,  instead  of  extending 
almost  across  the  passage,  entirely  shuts  it 
in  like  a  perfect  door :  Uie  less  frequent 
form  is  wnere  the  female  infant  is  bcnn 
with  a  membrane  extending  across  the 
vulva  to  the  level  of  the  external  lips.  On 
account  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  mal- 
formation, it  is  the  duty  of  the  accoucheur 
to  examine  the  infant  carefully  directly  it 
is  bom,  andif  such  exists  at  once  to  per- 
forate and  divide  it.  In  the  other  form  of 
imperforate  vagina,  the  malformation  is 
never  suspected  till  the  age  of  puberty, 
when  the  natural  secretion  is  unable  to 
find  an  outlet — a  state  of  things  often 
leading  to  serious  consequences.  Ex- 
amination alone  can  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  this  mischief,  which  whfen  dis- 
covered may  be  remedied  in  a  moment, 
and  with  little  pain,  by  perforating  the 
obstructing  membrane  by  a  pointed  bougie, 
or  by  a  trochar  guided  on  the  fing^*  of  the 
left  hand.  For  treatment  of  Leucorrhaa, 
&c.,  see  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

VALEEIAJS'. — A  very  pungent,  rank, 
and  extremely  offensive  plant,  possessing 
strong  antispasmodic  properties,  on  which 
aocoimt  it  is  largely  used  in  medicine  in 
uterine  and  nervous  diseases.  The  active 
principle  of  the  plant  depends  iq>on  a 
peculiar  volatile  ou,  which  combines  with 
other  substances,  forming  such  compounds 
as  the  valerianate  of  iron  and  quinine. 
The  more  reliable  preparations,  however, 
are  the  infusion,  made  with  2  drachms 
of  the  root  to  10  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
the  dose  being  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  ; 
the  simple,  and  the  pompound  or  ammo- 
niated  tincture, — the  dose  of  the  former 
being  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls,  and 
of  the  latter  from  thirty  to  sixty  cbops. 
*"  *  medical  men  give  the  powder  of  the 
bat  it  is  generally  too  rank  for  most 


stomachs.  In  St.  Titus's  danee  and  hjt- 
teria  valerian  has  a  vexy  sigmficant  effect 
On  cats  the  effect  of  valerian  is  grotesque 
and  ringukr,  inducing  ertzaardin«7 
gambols. 

YALYES  are  tinn  membranous  sub- 
stances, which,  like  single  orfidding  doors, 
open  and  give  free  passage  to  a  nmd  in 
one  directicm,  but  forbid  all  return  in  the 
opposite  course.  Valves  are  found  in  tiie 
heart,  in  the  aorta,  in  all  the  bloodvessda, 
in  tbie  stomach,  uid  many  other  ocgans, 
and,  considering  their  thm  textare  and 
vast  importance  are  mnume  some  of  tiie 

of  work,  man. 

YXSlLLk. — A  delicious  and  aromatie 
fruit  of  the  West  Indies,  whidi,  on  acoount 
of  its  sweet  taste  and  peculiar  aroma,  is 
largely  used   for  culinary   purposes— to 

S've  flavour  to  creams,  jellies,  and  cboco- 
te, — and  is  also  used  hy  distiQento  gire 
piquancy  to  spirits  and  cordials.  As  an 
agreeable  stomachic,  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  the  form  of  tlie 
powder  of  the  dried  fruit  (pnJvis  <xist72c), 
which,  mixed  with  sugar,  is  given  in  doses 
of  one  drachm ;  and  me  tincture  (tinctMra 
vamlla),  which,  from  the  benzine  add  it 
ocmtains  (making  it  resemble  tincture  of 
tolu),  is  serviceable  as  an  expectonnt, 
being  given  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  drops.  

YAPOUK  APPAEATUS.  — This  is  a 
modem  invention,  by  which  medicated 
vapour  can  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  though  principally  usra  in  those 
affections  of  the  sciMp  endangering  ihe 
roots  of  the  hair.  It  oonsistB  of  a  vul- 
canized india-rubber  skull-cap,  to  fit 
tight,  and  retain  the  vapour  ^en  oS 
fiiom  a  reservoir  placed  over  aspirit  hm^ 

VAPOUB  BATH.  —  See  Eitssiae  cr 
TuEKisH  Bath. 

VAPOUBS,  OB  I.OW  SPIEITS.- 
This  is  a  state  of  the  system  popula^ 
known  by  the  tenn  nervousness;  and  if 
the  non-profrssional  part  of  society  onfy 
used  it,  the  term  might  be  excused,  but 
medical  men  who  should  know  better  em- 
ploy it  too  often  as  the  name  of  a  disease. 

A  late  Duchess  of  Bedford,  when  at 
Bath,  inquired  what  brought  so  many  of 
her  friends  there,  and  being  grateralh 
answered  ''nervousness,"  ''the  nerres» 
or  "  nervous  affection,"  acknowledged  that 
she  came  there  for  pleasure,  and  tha^*^ 
Grod  that  she  was  born  befotre  nerves  came 
into  fashion.  One  object  we  have  had  in 
view  in  this  work  has  been  to  show  the 
reader  the  simple  cause  and  effect  of  ill 
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ailments^  as  far  as  professional  knowledge 
went,  and  to  avoia  the  jargon  of  techni- 
cality, or  the  mystification  of  medical 
practice,  and  by  laying  the  truth  before 
the  reader,  leave  to  his  own  good  sense 
the  drawing  of  the  proper  inference; 
trusting  that,  like  the  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
he  will  be  able  to  separate  truth  from 
cant. 

Nervousness,  then,  is  not  a  disease; 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  such  thing,  but  there 
is  a  state  of 'physical  and  mental  prostra- 
tion or  debility,  the  consequence  most 
frequently  of  functional  derangement,  in 
which  the  person  becomes  bodUy  wet^  and 
mentally  timid,  and  in  which  at  times  the 
imagination  grows  strangelyperverted,  the 
patient  often  believing  himself  converted 
into  a  glass  bottle  of  so  fragile  a  nature, 
that  if  abruptly  handled  he  ^nll  break  and 
be  instantly  annihilated;  in  some  cases, 
again,  the  delusion  is  so  strong,  that  the 
patient  believes  himself  dead,  lays  out 
his  limbs,  closes  his  eyes,  and  assumes 
for  hours,  and  even  days,  the  semblance  of 
a  corpse.  These  and  such  like  cases  are 
generally  called  h^fpochondriasis.  To  un- 
deceive such  patients  and  effect  a  cure  is 
a  most  difScult  task.  In  one  instance  the 
delusion  of  death  was  so  rooted  in  the 

gatient*s  mind,  that  the  phvsician,  to  save 
im  from  dying  in  reality  from  inanition, 
had  the  undertaker  called  in,  the  patient 
put  in  a  coffin  properly  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  his  obstinate  patient  carried 
to  the  churchyard,  where  a  poor  relative, 
whom  the  supposed  deceased  had  greatly 
benefited,  met  the  procession,  and  so 
vilified  the  memory  of  his  patron,  that  the 
enraged  patient,  who  was  enabled  to  hear 
every  word,  burst  out  of  his  coffin,  and, 
giving  chase  to  the  ungratefrd  detractor, 
ran  till  from  exhaustion  he  fell  to  the 
l^und,  when  he  was  taken  home,  put  to 
bed,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  perfectly 
recovered ; — the  powerful  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  mental  excitement,  and  the 
perspiration  consequent  on  the  exertion  of 
the  chase,  having  effected  a  cure. 

For  the  cases  where  patients  fancy  them- 
selves dumb  waiters,  tables,  teapots,  or  to 
have  lost  their  legs,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rule  of  medical  conduct ;  the 
particular  features  of  the  case  must  suggest 
their  own  remedy. 

"We  shall  consequently  return  to  the 
more  ordinarjr  form  in  which  we  flnd^ 
rapouTs,  and  commence  with  the  usual —  ^ 
Symptoms,  which  begin  with  languor, 
oppressed  breathing,  a  sense  of  heat  at 
the  stomach,  listlessness,  indifference,  and 
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want  of  energy  to  perform  the  most  tri- 
vial duty,  a  melancholy  sadness,  and  dis- 
tressing forebodings  of  future  events,  with 
treat  foar  and  appirehension  of  personal 
anger  from  the  most  unreal  causes,  and 
so  €im.  an  opinion  that  his  own  view  of 
things  relating  to  himself  is  true,  and 
must  be  realiz^,  that  no  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  can  undeceive  the 
patient's  mind. 

The  CAUSES  of  this  mental  depression 
and  physical  weakness  are  almost  always 
functional,  and  proceed  from  dyspepsia, 
biliary  disturbance,  enlarged  liver,  &c.^ 
each  cause  acting  on  a  naturally  melan- 
chohc  temperament.  The  great  fear  in 
this  disease  is  the  probability  of  the  case 
degenerating  into  confirmed  meUmehoUaf 
or  melancholy  madness. 

The  TBEATMENT  indicated  is  first  to 
restore  enerirr  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  ^en  to  remove  the  dyspepsia 
or  the  frmctional  causes.  The  first  is  to 
be  effected  by  ehange  of  scene,  fresh 
society,  and  amusements,  or  by  any  means 
that  will  divert  the  patient's  mind  from 
his  own  case  and  imagined  sufferings,  by 
rural  sports,  moderate  exetcise,  gaining 
his  confidence,  and  condoling,  but  never 
by  ridiculing  his  feelings  or  foibles,  and 
finidly  by  persuasive  arguments,  inducing 
him  to  attempt  the  measures  suggested ; 
only  a  portion  of  the  scheme  of  treatment 
proposed  being  told  to  him  at  once*  This 
IS  by  far  the  most  important,  and  also 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  cure.  The 
second,  or  medical  treatment,  lies  in  ^ving 
chalybeates  or  the  mineral  waters  of  Bath, 
Buxton,  and  Tunbridge  Wells ;  tonics  of 
quinine  and  iron,  and  antispasmodics,  as 
those  of  camphor,  valerian,  opium,  ether, 
&c. ;  mild  aperients,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  the  tepid  and  cold  blith ;  and  in  a 
carefully  arranged  dietary,  the  amount  of 
wine  or  stimulants  being  regulated  by  the 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Where  CTcat  debility,  with  a  disinclina- 
tion for  flll  solid  food,  is  experienced,  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  cordial  medicine 
known  as  the  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
taken  about  eleven  o'clock  in^  the  fore- 
noon, an  hour  before  dinner,  and  again  in 
the  evening,  will  frequently  act  most  suc- 
cessfully as  a  stimulant  and  stomachic.  In 
cases  where  there  is  both  apathy  for  food 
with  indigestion,  and  great  nervous  de- 
pression, a  teaspoonful  of  Gregory's  pow- 
der in  a  little  peppermint  water,  twice  or 
three  times  a  day,  with  a  dose  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture,  will  often  be  found  hi^^j^^^ 
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beneficial,  especially  if  assisted  bj  an  assa- 
foetida  pill  at  bedtime  ereiy  third  night. 
Take  of — 
Carbonate  of  ammonia    1  scruple. 
Camphor  water  ...    4^  ounces. 
Compound  tincture  of 
valerian   ..*...    4  drachms. 

Paregoric 1  ounce. 

Tincture  of  lavender    .    2  drachms. 
Compound    spirits    of 

ether 2  drachms. 

Mix :  one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours,  or  two  tablespoonfiils  twice  a 
day. 

VAHE:^— A  knotted,  discoloured 
tumour  or  swelling  of  the  veins,  seen 
through    the    cutide.     See    Yabicosb 

YSIHB. 

YABICELL  A.— The  professional  name 
of  chieken-pox. 

YABICOCELE.— A  dark>colouied 
twelling  of  the  scrotum,  caused  hj  an 
enlargement  and  distension  of  the  veins  of 
the  part,  as  eireoceU  is  of  the  veins  of  the 
spermatic  cord  forming  the  testis, 

YABICOSE  YEINS,  or  Ftfriwr.— A 
surgical  disease  in  which  the  veins  in 
eertain  parts  of  the  body  are  permanently 
distended  with  dark-coloured  blood,  and 
become  so  knotted,  twisted,  and  enlarged, 
as  materially  to  impede  the  circulation 
through  them,  causing  by  the  accumula- 
tion  of  blood  a  swellmg  of  an  irregular, 
uneven  appearance,  sometimes  only 
slightly  protruding  above  the  skin,  at 
others  forming  tumours  of  considerable 
siae.  A  varex  is  further  noted  by  the 
distoided  and  darkened  colour  of  the  veins 
leading  to  the  swelling.  Though  they 
may  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  van- 
eose  veins  are  usually  found  on  the  lower 
extremities,  and  more  frequently  in  females 
than  males :  with  the  former  it  is  often  an 
accompaniment  of  pregnancy,  particularly 
in  the  latter  months,  when  it  arises  from 
the  pressure  of  the  foetus  on  the  iliac  veins, 
or  from  much  standing.  With  females, 
these  varicose  veins  are  often  the  origin 
of  those  ulcerations  which  in  after  life  so 
£requently  prove  such  annoying  and  per- 
manent evils.  Infants  are  sometimes  bom 
with  a  varex  over  the  eyebrow,  on  the 
eheek,  or  some  other  part,  when  they  pass 
under  the  general  name  of  mother's  marks, 
or  iKem. 

Many  remedies  have  been  devised  for 
the  cure  of  varicose  veins,  and  excision  at 
one  time,  and  even  a  ligature  round  the 
trunk  vein  supporting  the  varex,  have 
been  adopted,  but  by  no  means  with  good 
arevenBi&naulti}  the  beat  treatment  is  [ 


a  steady  and  equal  pressure  by  means  of  a 
laced  stocking,  as  much  rest  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture  as  possible,  and  care  taken 
in  keepmg  the  bowels  always  open. 

YAHIOLA. — The  name  given  by  me- 
dical men  to  small-pox. 

YAS. — The  Latin  name  for  vessel  or 
tube,  sudi  as  an  artery  or  vein.  In  the 
plural  the  word  is  often  used  by  anato- 
mists, as  in  vata  deferentia,  those  vescds 
which  convey  the  semen  from  the  testes 
to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  (see  Bladdbs, 
cut) ;  vasa  inferentia,  and  mxsa  tffsrentiOt  ^ 
vessels  which  carry  fluids  into  glands,  and 
those  which  convey  secretions^ivm  glands; 
vasa  wuorum,  the  minute  veaoels  which 
supplv  arteries  and  veins  with  nutriment; 
vasa  lacts€B,  and  va$a  lymphaHagf  names 
given  to  the  laeteals  and  absorbents  of  tbo 
mesentery. 

YASCULAB.— Full  of  vessels.  A  term 
generally  applied  by  surgeons  to  parts  in- 
flamed, or  in  which  many  bloodvessels 
circulate 

VASTUS  INTEBNUS  AND  EX- 
TEBNUS.— The  names  of  two  muscles 
of  the  thigh  employed  in  flexing  the 
leg. 

vE  AL. — As  an  article  of  diet,  especially 
for  the  invalid,  veal  is  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  aliments  that  can  be  taken, 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  either  boiled  or  stewed; 
then,  of  the  young  meats,  it  becomes  per- 
haps the  least  objectionable.  See  Food. 
YECTIS. — A  fever;  an  instrument  used 
in  midwifery. 

YEGETABLES.— The  articles  of  sn 
edible  nature  contained  under  this  head  are 
too  well  known  to  require  anv  comment 
In  our  article  on  Food  we  have  shown  ' 
that  certain  ve^table  productions  yield 
proximate  principles  completely  analogous 
to  those  of  animals,  and  that  though  a 
person  may  live  for  some  time  exdu- 
sirely  on  a  vegetable  dietary,  a  perfect 
state  of  bodily  and  mental  strength  cannot 
be  long  sustained  without  some  proportion 
of  animal  nutriment,  should  it  consist  <^ 
no  more  than  a  draught  of  buttermilk  or 
a  mouthful  of  cheese;  in  fact,  perfect 
hMlth  is  only  to  be  secured  bv  a  doe  ad- 
mixture of  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 

YEHICLE.— An  article  in  which  a 
medicine  is  taken.  The  best  vehicles  for 
powders  are  jelly,  treacle,  honey,  or  syrup. 
Mixtures,  when  they  require  to  be  weak- 
ened, should  be  taken  m  mint,  pepper- 
mint, or  pennyroyal  waters,  plain  water, 
or  camphor  water.  Steel  wine,  or  the 
muriatea  tincture  of  iron,  should  be  ^ven 
in  syrup  of  orange  peeL    Oils  may  either 
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be  taken  in  mucilaffe,  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  floating  on  spirits  and 
water.  A  sl^  of  orange,  or  a  little 
parsley,  are  the  best  articles  to  ooTer  the 
taste  of  medicine. 

VEINS  are  long,  hollow  tubes,  which 
rise  by  minute  filaments,  called  capilla- 
ries, and  increase  in  diameter  as  they  pro- 
ceed, £rom  twigs  to  branches,  and  m>m 
branches  to  trunks ;  and  form  that  system 
of  vessels  which  carry  back  to  the  heart 
the  blood  which  has  been  distributed  oyer 
the  body  by  the  arteries.  Veins,  like 
arteries,  are  composed  of  three  coats — an 
internal,  middle,  and  external;  but  are 
thinner  than  arteries,  and  when  emptied 
of  their  contents,  lie  flat  and  collapsed: 
the  arteries,  on  the  contrary,  always  re- 
main open,  and  if  cut  transversely,  show 
their  cavities  like  broken  pipes.  Veins 
are  longer  ■  than  arteries,  but  want  their 
elasticity ;  tiie  veins  of  the  extremities  are 
all  supplied  with  valves,  to  enable  them 
to  support  the  column  of  blood  they  are 
carrymg  upwards,  and,  at  tiie  same  time, 
to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  stream, 
and  tiie  descent  or  return,  in  whatever 
position  the  body  may  be  placed,  of  the 
blood  in  their  channels.  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is  effected 
partly  through  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
continued  through  the  capillaries;  partly 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which, 
Elded  by  the  position  of  the  valves,  forces 
the  blood  towards  the  heart;  partly  also 
by  the  movements  of  respiration;  and 
Anally,  as  some  physiologists  suppose, 
aided  by  some  power  of  suction  in  the 
heart  itself.  Anatomists  have  divided  the 
venous  system  into  three  varieties — 1st, 
atiperficial  veins,  or  that  network  of  small 
vessels  which  lead  from  the  skin  and  sur- 
face generally  all  the  blood  carried  there 
by  the  rami]^ring  arteries;  these  small 
tubes,  running  under  the  integuments  here 
and  there  as  they  grow  into  moderate 
nzed  branches,  pierce  the  subjacent  fiiscia, 
and,  working  their  way  between  ihe  mus- 
cles, finally  terminate  m  the  2nd,  or  deep- 
seated  veins.  This  division  of  the  venous 
system  conunences  at  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  and  toes;  and  running  beside, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  nerves 
and  arteries,  gradually  enlarge  till  they 
merge  into  the  trunks,  and  in  this  manner 
enter  the  body  at  the  abdomen,  where  the 
two  trunks  of  the  right  and  left  side  even- 
tually form  the  great  ascending^  main,  the 
vena  cava  aeeendens,  terminating  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart.  In  like  manner, 
tl^  deeo  veins  of  the  superior  extremities, 
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with  those  of  the  head  and  neck,  aug- 
mented by  the  superficial  set  of  veins  of 
those  parts,  enter  the  thorax,  and,  under 
the  names  of  subclavian  and  jugular  veins, 
unite  to  form  the  descending  venous  main, 
the  vena  cava  deseendenSf  which  also  ter- 
minates, but  bv  another  orifice,  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart.  Srd,  ^e  «i- 
nuses.  These  are  veins  formed  by  folds  in 
a  lining  membrane,  and,  being  either  flat 
or  triangular,  are  not  only  totally  unlike 
veins,  but  oontun  much' more  blood  than 
the  ordinary  tabular  veinit  The  principal 
sinuses  are  in  the'  brain,  4ind  composed  of 
the  membranes  of  that  organ ;  and,  passing 
out  of  the  skull,  receive  the  name  of  the 
internal  jugulars,  which^  uniting  with  the 
external  jugulars,  eventually  joixi  the 
subclavians.  The  vdns  are  somefimet 
divided  into  the  eystemie  and  pulmonairy. 
By  the  first  are  understood  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep-seated  veins;  and  by 
the  last,  those  four  vessels  which  bring 
back  from  the  lungs  the  blood  purified  hjf 
respiration,  the  arterial  blood,  andLppur  it 
into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  "We  have^ 
under  the  headings  of  Circulation  and  tHe 
Lungs,  referred  to  the  anomalv  of  calling 
those  vessels  carxyinF  arterial  blood  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  designating  those 
that  convey  venous  blood  from  the  heart 
to  the  lung»  pulmonary  arteries.  The 
function  of  the  veins  is  not  only  to  carry 
back  to  the  heart  the  blood  distributed  to 
the  body  by  the  arteries,  but  to  perform 
the  duty  of  absorbents;  or  if  the  veifli 
themselves  do  not  absorb — for  it  is  still  a 
subject  of  opinion, — the  capillaries,  their 
minute  radicles,  do ;  and  by  this  means, 
whatever  is  rubbed  into  or  placed  on  the 
skin  is  carried  directly  to  the  heart,  and 
by  the  circulation  soon  diffused  over  the 
system,  as  in  the  case  of  bites  by  venomous 
reptiles,  tiie  insertion  of  lymph  under  the 
cuticle  in  vaccination,  and  wh^  croton 
oil  is  rubbed  on  the  skin ;  for  it  is  by  this 
absorption,  and  circuit  through  the  system 
by  the  blood,  that  we  are  enabled  to  ac- 
count for  the  action  on  the  bowels  that 
soon  after  follows.  Though  the  arteries 
are  said  to  be  the  only  secreting  vessels  of 
the  body,  there  is  one  important  exception 
with  regard  to  those  veins  returning  from 
the  abdominal  organs;  for  these,  as  they 
convei^  to  form  the  vents  partes,  after 
ramifjpng  through  the  liver,  there  secrete 
the  bile.  The  colour  of  venous  blood  is 
of  a  dark  purple,  that  of  arterial  blood  a 
bright  crimson.  The  blood  of  a  vein  may 
always  be  known  by  its  colour,  and  from 
its  flowing  with  an  unintemipted  stream ; 
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that  of  an  artery  win  be  iiutaatlj  recog- 
nized bj  its  bn^ht  colour,  and  isBiiing 
iorth  in  leaps  or  lerks.  When  we  wish  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  an  artery, 
pressure  should  be  made  between  the 
loowtd  and  the  heart;  when  it  is  desired 
to  stop  a  bleeding  vein,  the  pressure  must 
be  made  below  the  wound.  The  upward 
direction  of  the  yenous  current,  and  the 
downward  course  of  the  arterial  stream, 
shows  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  in 
eases  of  poisoned  wounds  that  a  ligature 
should  be  tied  above  the  woimd,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  heart,  to  prerent  the 
lirus  entering  the  circulation.  The  last 
distinction  between  a  vein  and  an  artery 
is,  that  the  latter  pulsates,  and  veins  do 
not.  In  bleeding  from  Uie  veins,  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  cover  the  orifice 
with  the  thumb  or  a  piece  of  lint  before 
removing  the  pressure,  so  that  no  air  may 
enter  the  vein ;  for  if  it  should,  and  the 
vessel  be  near  the  heart,  it  would  instantly 
prove  mortal.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
nas  been  used  by  some  French  butehers, 
who  avail  themselves  of  it  to  kill  their 
beasts  more  expeditiously,  by  inso'ting  a 
blowpipe  in  a  vein  of  the  animal's  neck, 
when,  on  giving  a  puff,  the  beast  ftJls  dead. 

VEINS,  INFLAMMATION  OF— 
Tlie  veins  are  remarkably  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, and  often  from  the  most  trivial 
cause,  such  as  pricking  tiie  vein  in  bleed- 
ing, using  a  dirty  lancet,  £rom  scratehes 
with  rus^  nails,  and  very  often  from  the 
absorption  of  the  virus  m  dissections  or 
at  post-mortems,  should  thesurgeon  chance 
to  woimd  his  finger  or  hand. 

The  TBEATMBKT  in  this  very  serious 
accident  is  bleeding  freely,  giving  calomel, 
kino,  and  opium  tdl  the  mouth  becomes 
affected,  applying  12  or  20  leeches  up  the 
arm,  with  hot  camomile  and  hemlock 
fomentations,  and  all  the  measures  neces- 
BKey  in  acute  inflammation. 

VEINS,  SWOLLEN.— This  is  an  affec- 
tion with  which  pregnant  women  are 
much  troubled  towaros  the  end  of  their 
time,  and  is  generally  worse  towards 
night,  when  one  or  both  legs  become 
extremely  hot  and  painful.  As  this  state 
of  the  veins  may  lead  to  a  more  serious 
complaint,  varicose  veins,  the  limb  should 
be  rested  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  laced 
or  elastic  stocking  worn  from  morning 
tin  bedtime,  the  limb,  when  the  stocking 
is  removed,  being  gently  rubbed  with  the 
hand  and  sweet  oil.  If  a  vein  should 
burst,  it  must  be  instantly  stopped  by 
pledgets  of  lint,  so  as  to  make  a  sufficient 
B,  >and  a  roUer  carried  from  the 


toes  round  the  leg  up  to  the  knee;  the 
bowels  are  to  be  kept  frreely  opened,  sad 
ihe  leg  rested  in  the  luxrijBontal  positum. 

VEINS,  VABICOSE.  SeeVAKioosB 
Vbih^s 

VELUM  PAXATI,  or  the  Curtain  of 
the  Palate. — ^The  anatomical  name  for 
what  is  known  as  the  soft  or  hanging 
palate,  or  the  fleshy  roof  of  the  moutk 

VENA  CAVA  ASCENDENS,  ahd 
VENA  CAVA  DESCENDENS.— The 
two  great  venous  trunks  which  cany  the 
blood  to  tiie  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
and  so  caUed  frnm  their  great  size. 

VENA  POKTA.— The  portal  vein,  or 
la^e  vein  of  the  liver. 

VENESECTION.  —  The  cutting  or 
the  opening  of  a  vein ;  the  operation  of 
bleeding. 

VENEBEAL  DISEASE.— A  virulent 
distemper,  to  which  physicians  give  the 
several  names  of  syphilis,  lues  venerea^ 
morbus  Chzllicus,  and  tiie  public  for- 
merly applied  the  name  of  the  French 
or  Great  Pox,  to  distinguish  it  from 
variola,  or  the  small-pox.  This  disease, 
under  whatever  name  it  mav  be  caUed,  is 
the  result  of  man's  vice  and  immorahiy, 
and  is  the  direct  penalty  paid  for  the 
violation  of  the  moral  and  physical  laws 
of  our  nature.  The  most  extraordinaiy 
fact  connected  with  uphills  is,  that 
though  from  the  earliest  age  of  man's 
existence  the  same  causes  have  been  in 
operation,  there  is  no  record  of  this  disease 
tul  the  comparatively  recent  epoch  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  then,  without  any 
apparent  warning,  it  broke  out  in  the 
"French,  camp  before  Naples  in  the  year 
1494,  and  had,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  spread  nearly  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  astounding  medical  men 
by  the  novelty  and  virulence  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  alarming  society  by  the  fatal 
rapidity  of  its  loathsome  visitation.  Some 
attributed  the  advent  of  this  new  and 
formidable  disease  to  the  licentious  con- 
duct of  the  fVench  soldiery  in  this  Italian 
campaign,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
French  disease  {morbus  Qallicus) ;  while 
others  ascribed  it  to  the  Spanish  sailors, 
Columbus  about  that  time  having  just 
returned  from  his  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  from  whence  it  was  said  by  one 
party  to  have  been  imported.  The  history 
of  this  disease  being  so  completely  hid  in 
doubt  and  obscurity,  we  shaU,  without 
any  further  preface,  proceed  at  once  to 
describe  its  peculiarities  and  treatment. 

By  whatever  name  this  disease  may  be 
called,  it  is  generated  in  the  female,  and 
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arises  firom  a  specific  morbid  poison, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  human  bodj, 
has  the  power  of  propagating^  itself,  and 
acting  both  locally  and  constitutionallT) 
and  thus  is  capable  of  affecting  the  body 
in  two  diflferent  ways,  and  in  very  oppo- 
site degrees  of  severity;  viz.,  locally  on 
those  parts  on  which  the  virus  is  first  ap- 
plied, and  on  the  system  at  large,  when 
by  absorption  the  local  virus  has  been 
taken  into  the  blood  and  carried  through 
the  system. 

Without  pausing  to  examine  if  any 
and  what  are  the  special  differences 
between  the  local  and  constitutional  virus 
of  the  disease,  we  shall,  without  confusing 
the  reader  by  professional  technicalities 
and  symptomatic  differences,'^proceed  to 
treat  this  disease  in  its  natural  order  or 
sequence  of  showing  itself,  commencing 
of  course  with,  Ist,  its — 

Local  Phases. 

GoiroBBH(EA,  and  its  consequences. — 
The  meaning  of  this  word  is,  a  discharffe 
of  seminal  fluid  from  the  urethra,  the  old 
surgeons  believing  such  to  be  the  case ; 
but,  as  we  have  shown  imder  Sperma- 
torrhcBa,  this  is  a  gross  misnomer,  the 
discharge  that  takes  place  in  this  disease 
being  purulent,  or  muco-puriilent. 

Gonorrhoea  usually  comes  on  within  the 
third  and  twenty-mrst  dav  after  inter- 
course. In  very  susceptible  natures  the 
symptoms,  however,  wul  show  themselves 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  very  sluggish 
natures  have  been  as  remote  as  six  weeks. 

The  symptoms  are  heat  and  itching  at 
the  point  of  the  penis,  a  tenderness  of  the 
fflans,  and  soon  after  a  running  takes 
place,  at  first  slight,  and  like  a  weeping 
rather  than  a  discharge.  As  this  in- 
creases in  quantity,  it  is  attended  with 
pain  and  tenderness  along  the  whole 
under  surface  of  the  organ.  There  is 
great  fulness  of  the  penis ;  the  mouth  of 
the  urethra  appears  excoriated,  and  the 
whole  BurfEU^e  of  the  glans  seems  in- 
flamed, and  even  raw.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  stream  of  the  urine  is 
reduced  in  bulk,  and  the  water,  traveling 
along  an  inflamed  surface,  feels  ,hot  and 
scalding.  The  discharge  that  takes  place, 
at  first  thin,  becomes  by  degrees  thick 
and  purulent,  and,  accordmg  to  the  length 
of  time  it  continues,  changes  in  its  colour 
from  white  to  yellow  and  green,  and  also 
in  its  consistency,  becoming  finally  *a 
thin,  watery  ^leet.  This  is  the  simplest 
form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation seldom  extends  above  an  ineh  and 
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a  half  along  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  and  when  rest,  low  diet,  and 
mild  remedies,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 
See  Bemedies. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  runs  much 
higher;  the  symptoms  are  then  generally 
more  severe ;  some  of  the  small  vessels  of 
the  urethra  burst,  and  a  discharge,  stained 
with  blood,  follo^TO,  or  else  the  amount  of 
the  sanguineous  effusion  is  more  con- 
siderable. At  other  times  a  perfect  chain 
of  indurated,  painful  elevations  are  felt 
along  the  under  part  of  the  penis,  showing 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  glands,  while  the 
vessels  leading  from  them  to  the  groin 
not  unfrequently  feel  hard  and  knot^, 
and  the  inguinal  glands  become  chronicaUy 
affected,  causing  painful  swelliligs  in  one 
or  both  groins,  called  by  surgeons  buboes. 
These  buboes  in  ^(morrhcea  seldom  go 
bevond  the  formation  of  those  swellings, 
called  sympathetic  buboes;  in  a  more 
agCTavated  state,  however,  they  break, 
and  become  open  abscesses,  or  suppura- 
ting sores.  When  a  bubo  does*not  take 
place,  one  or  other  of  the  testicles  often 
becomes  painfully  distended,  causing  ex- 
cessive inconvemence,  and  rendering  all 
progression  by  walking  verv  difficult. 
When  these  symptoms  occur  all  together, 
the  bladder  suffers  from  the  irritation,  and 
the  urine,  becoming  hot  and  irritable,  is 
constantly  appealing  for  disoharee,  add- 
ing, by  its  heat  and  acridity,  additional 
pam  to  the  patient.  There  are  two  otiier 
symptoms,  which,  though  we  hare  left 
them  to  the  last,  may  occur  almost  at  any 
time  in  this  second  stage  of  gonorrhcea : 
the  one  is  an  exhausting  state  of  erection, 
which,  keeping  the  muscles  and  vessels  in  a 
long  and  painful  state  of  rigidity,  may  lead 
to  mortification  of  the  organ.  The  next 
though  less  dangerous  in  its  consequences, 
is  even  more  painful,  and  known  as 
chordee — a  state  of  rigid  erection,  where 
the  member  is  bent  uke  a  hook,  either, 
upwards,  downwards,  or  laterally,  and 
which,  for  the  time  it  endures,  is  exces- 
sively painful;  and,  generally  occurring  at 
night-time,  or  when  the  person  is  in  bed, 
forms  one  of  the  most  costressinpf  oi  aU. 
the  symptoms  the  gonorrhoea!  patient  has 
to  submit  to. 

GK>norrhoea  in  men  is,  as  we  have 
stated,  a  process  of  suppuration,  taking 
place  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  ure- 
thra, causing,  by  the  irritation  it  pro- 
vokes, a  puralent  discharge,  varying  in 
colour  and.  consistenoy,  attended  with 
pain  in  miking  water,  occasionally  by 
bleeding  from  the  urethra,  painful  erec" 
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nmutbetio  bubo,  and  awelled  Icalkl 
WiOi  ftmalM,  tbe  diwM&  iulMd  of  bdn 
confined  to  tha  ardJn*,  M  ^tnaladin  tli 
TtpBM  and  the  liM  of  tha  pndenda, 
mmiiitg  mtetata  pab>i  and  audi  eitnme 
tandenua*,  that  valkfaiffiaMfbniiKl  with 

down  ibe  psrinasain  often  aanaea  ex- 
•oriatuin  aboat  Iha  adjaomt  parte.  For 
the  mnediea  niited  to  Uwas  fonna  of 
tho  itimaia.  aae  Discharge,  usdcK  the  bead 
of  Ibeatmeut. 

Vhethei  flie  local  chatacteri  which, 


b;  abeotptko,  tnulated  mto  what  are 
known  ■*  the  aeecmda^eTiBpUwue,  or  the 
lal  fina  of  the  diieaee,  ii  & 


upon :  that  the 

il  a  well^nown  Ikct,  bnt  wbstiier 
a  the  ordinaiT  m  natural  neult  ia 
noDM  in  a  piaetieal  p<ant 
•  it  1«  etid  a  aaUect  (tf 


aaUect  d 
mpS^  Uia 


gramal  oantranm^  wa  ahall  i 
queitioii  bjtHatduig  the  oo..._.-_w_ 
■jmptDiiu  as  the  omiiaqueuoe  of  the  local 
ona,  or  the  ieeondaij  aa  being  dependent 
on  the  primarr. 

2iid,  Thb  CD>eiiTiriio«AL  Phui. 

JjVM  VnnaiA,  nr  Bxmua.— The 
•oniiMitiBg  litik  between  the  piinuuy  and 
aeoondaij  ajawtome  ia  almcal  alwaya  a 
ehancn^  or  amall  nloenited  sor^  ooauning 
in  aome  part  of  tiu  genilab.  Chaneret 
are  of  diflereot  degreca  of  inteuaitj  or 
Timlence.  ^uiy  1011161111108  reenlt,  aa  we 
have  alugadji  atated,  firtm  the  oairodiuE 
mfluenoeof  a  goiKarluaal  diaeharge,  and 
riae  earljrin  thacaae;  or  they  maj  occur 
■ineh  later,  and  are  mneb  man  mitable 
andpaiuiU.  Chaneiea  are  amall,  nHuid, 
ahaOow  Bleera,  with  a  hard,  firm  biwe,  and 

a  red,  angrj-lookiu  ecu' —      "" 

h«ahiDg  out  on  tho  ama\ 


throim  oat,  which  being  carried  by  the 
Ivmphalio  reeaela  to  tbo  neareat  abacobait 

after  beeorae  dwdUbd,  )urd,  tendo",  and 

called  a  bilbo. 

When  bnboH  ariae  from  aimple  goon- 
riiiBa,  tber  ma;  pieaont  UtemaidTee  in 
either  or  both  gnina;  but  when  Owf 
ftdlow  from  abecvptitsi  of  a  cbansn^ 
the  babo  formed  will  be  in  the  groin 
neamt  to  the  chancre.  The  ibmutini 
of  a  bnbo  ia  legaided  ae  the  eettain 
indieation  of  the  eecondarj  ^mptoma,  or 
the  abeorptian  <tf  tho  Tonereal  nnia  into 
the  obtndatico,  and  tbo  perfect  iritattKili 
moit  of  mbilia,  or  laiee  venerta.  31w 
bubo  nnial^  begma  with  a  aenae  of  pain 
in  the  gKon,  where,  on  examination,  the 
patient  diacoren  a  imali  hard  timKnv, 
which,  acoordiiLF  to  tha  tAmperament  cf 
the  paiaan,  wifl,  with  greater  or  leaa 
r^nditj,  oilarg^  beconu  hot,  throb,  and 

ohargmg  abeaew.  Tho  parte  whidi  an 
affitned  next  in  otder  are  the  akin,  tonaili, 
throat,  moutb,  and  occaaionally  iba 


rebotu 


,  OTprepi 

^  .  n  when  tl 

irm,  unyielding 
D  femalea  ther 


thej 


ther  aeldom 
oeour  in  the  vagina,  but  on  the  nuae 
aenaitiTe  pcotiona  of  the  labia  and  mim. 
Chancree  begin  in  the  ihepe  of  a  small, 
liard  pimple,  the  top  or  acab  of  which  ia 
Boon  rubbed  off.  A  eecond,  and  aome. 
timw  a  third,  i*  then  formed,  which  being 
likewiee  rubbed  off,   the  under    aur&ce 


a  abenption  <il  the  Time  or  matter 


lana,  and  oaaeoua  parte  of  the  boij, 
Yimiu.  Uloisb. — Theae  are  an 
Ircumuribed  aores,  aomawhat  iseembti 


their  character  and  ef 
uanal);  form  in  the  throat,  tonaila,  nTOli, 
and  ikose ;  at  the  aame  time  parte  of  tba 
akin  are  corcred  with  dark,  eoppo- 
coloured  apote.  VenereBl  ulcer*,  or  aocM, 
a*  tiwj  are  called,  an  aeldom  sttendid 
with  pain,  being  in  Chat  reapect  unlike 
chancrea,  and  ^so  in  Ibia,  that  the  pM 
abaorbed  from  them  producea  no  awtdbn^ 
or  bubo,  ai  ia  the  case  in  chancre. 

Tha  time  at  which .  theae  aecmdai; 
■fDiploma  take  place  Tarisa  frtan  lii  to 
ten  weeke,  the  sidn  gradually  desqua- 
mating in  a  Bcutf;  eruption.  Tbia  affec- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  throat  i*  attendel 


laat  atagerf 
it<ftheliga- 


(Dhaitanee  beneath  tl 


the  diaeaao  ia  the  enlargement  <it  the  nga- 
mente,  &aeie,  tendona,  and  bones,  fMa- 

ing  swellings,  hard  ncreecencea,  and 
ii^t*  !  bnt  as  some  of  the  raoat  eetelnattd 
of  modem  surgeons  have  declared  that 
theeo  scrofuloua-like  ^pearanoea  ne'sr 
take  place  but  when  mercurj  baa  beea 
given,  and  aa  that  drug  waa  fona^} 
pushed  to  a  frightful  extent  in  what  wat 
called  tha  treatment  of  thia  disease  tlis 
T'*'™Y~'  is  jtrj  hkaij  to  be  atrielhtnsi 
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Tbbatmbvt. 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  kind 
of  remedies  to  be  employed  in  these  two 
phases  of  one  disease,  it  maj  be  observed 
that  the  first  j^norrhoeal  stage  is  the  most 
difficult  to  cure,  and  the  most  tedious  in 
its  course;  while  luea  venerea,  or  the 
secondary  stage,  is  not  only  much  shorter 
in  its  career,  but  much  more  easily  and 
satisfactorily  treated.  The  swollen  state  of 
the  organ  itself,  and  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  urethra,  with  the  obstruction 
caused  by  the  discharge,  very  soon  re- 
duces the  calibre  of  the  passage,  diminish- 
ing the  stream  of  water,  causine  it  to 
sput,  scatter,  and  often  to  stop  abruptly 
while  being  made;  these,  with  slight  pain, 
heat,  and  smarting,  constituting  the  most 
prominent  features  calling  for  treatment 
in  the — 

FiBST    PhASB,   OB    SiMPLB    POBM    OP 

GovoBBHOBA.. — The  first  consideration  in 
the  management  of  this  form  of  the 
disease  must  be  directed  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  which  throughout  the  whole 
case  must  be  kept  freely  open  by  ordinary 
aperients  or  b^  tne  following  pilu  and  mix- 
ture. The  irritation  and  heat  in  the  part  is 
to  be  assuaged  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath 
twice  a  week,  by  suspending  the  organ 
night  and  monung  in  a  vessel  of  warm 
water,  for  ten  or  mteen  minutes,  and  by 
drinking  freely  during  the  night  and  day 
of  an  mfusion  of  helm,  leaves,  or  else  of 
barley  water,  10  grains  of  powdered  nitre 
being  dissolved  in  every  imperial  pint  (20 
ounces)  of  either  beverage. 

Furgative  Fills, 
Take  of— 
Compound     colocynth 

pill 2  scruples. 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane.    .    1  scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills.  Two 
to  be  taken  every  night  at  bedtime. 

Fwgative  Mixture. 
Take  of— 

Epsom  salts  •    •    •    •    1|  oimce. 
Powdered  jalap  ...    1  scruple. 
Powdered  ffinger    .    .  10  grains. 
Infusion  of  senna  and 
camphor  water,  of  each    4  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  mix,  and  take  three  table- 
spoonfuls  every  morning  an  hour  or  two 
before  breakfast.  A  suspensory  bandage 
should  be  worn  from  the  first,  or  a  hand- 
kerchief so  applied  round  the  hips  as  to 
prevent  the  organ  from  hanging  down, 
and  as  much  ntt  given  to  the  oody  as 
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possible.  A  low  diet  of  vegetables  and 
farinaceous  food  is  to  bo  adopted  through 
the  whole  of  the  inflammatorv  stage,  and 
sJl  animal  fibre  and  stimulating  beve- 
rages, such  as  wine,  spirits,  and  mfdt 
liquor,  avoided  during  the  first  stages 
of^the  disease.  At  the  expiration  of  eight 
or  ten  days  the  doses  of  the  purgative 
medicines  may  be  reduced ;  one  pill  at  bed- 
time, and  two  spoonfuls  of  the  mixture 
ni^t  and  mommg,  will  in  general  be 
sufficient :  at  the  same  time,  however,  a 
piece  of  lint  soaked  in  the  following  lotion 
is  to  be  applied  round  the  glans,  or  extre- 
mity of  the  penis,  and  a  fresh  piece  of  lint 
wetted  in  the  lotion  repeated  to  the  part 
every  three  or  four  hours;  care  being 
taken  to  wash  all  discharge  off  the  part 
before  applying  a  fresh  dressing,  and  to 
see  that  no  exudation  lodges  between  tiie 
glans  and  prepuce,  or  foreskin,  a»  such 
want  of  care  and  proper  cleanliness  is 
likely  to  lead  to  phimosis  and  jparo/phi' 
tHOsis, 

Lotion, 

Take  of— 
Extract  of  lead  ...    1  drachm. 
Elder-flower  water  .    .    6  ounces. 
Mix :  to  be  used  on  lint  as  directed. 

Should  a  perseverance  in  this  treatment 
not  subdue  the  gonorrhoea  within  a  fort- 
night, or  should  other  symptoms  super- 
vene about  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
patient  must  consult  the  treatment  laid 
down  for  the —  ' 

Sbcohd  CovDiTioir  oi  thb  Disbasb. 
— For  the  better  understanding  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  we  shall  take  each 
symptom  in  its  ordinary  sequence,  ^ving 
the  treatment  peculiar  to  each  m  its 
proper  |^ce. 

The  JDischarge, — ^Whether  the  exuda- 
tion from  the  urethra  is  thick  or  thin,  in 
large  or  in  small  quantity,  this  symptom 
must  be  treated  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
days  by  the  pui^tivo  piUs  and  mixture 
prescribed  in  the  preceding  section;  hj 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath — when  that  is 
available,  ^and  by  the  suspension  of  the 
organ  in  warm  water,  as  already  directed  ; 
by  a  careful  attention  to  cleanliness,  by 
the  same  regard  to  diet,  by  a  free  use  of  the 
diluents  alluded  to,  br  the  employment  of 
the  lotion,  and  by  following  all  the  direc- 
tions already  given.  If  the  accumulation 
of  discharge  arrests  the  free  flow  of  the 
urine,  or  if  the  discharge  becomes  stained 
with  blood,  the  mixture  and  powders 
prescribed  below  are  to^  be  taken,  the 
former  mixture  and  pills  beine  sus- 
pended, or  only  an  oocaaional  wmo  of 
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either  taken,  as  the  state  of  the  bowels 
may  require.    Take  of— 

Mucilage 2  ounces. 

Syrup  of  tolu      ...    1  ounce. 
Oil  of  cubebs  ....    2  drachms. 
Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  .    3  drachms. 
Iriar's  balsam    ...    1  drachm. 
Mint  water    ....       enough    to 
make  a  6-ounce  mixture.    Mix,  and  make 
an  emulsion:  one  dessertspoonful  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day  for  two  days,  then 
one  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day  for 
three  days,  and  afterwards  a  tablespoonful 
four  times  a  day,  or  every  six  hours. 
Take  of— 
Epsom  salts,  dried  in 

an  oveA 2  ounces. 

Powdered  jalap  .    .    .    1^  drachm. 
Powdered  nitre  ...    2  scruples. 
Carbonate  of  soda  .    .      ^  oimce. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders :  one 
to  be  taken  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  camphor 
water  night  and  morning.     With   the 
emplovment  of  these  means,  the  lotion 
and  all  the  applications  already  directed 
are  to  be  continued.  Should  the  gonorrhoea 
resist  these  remedies,  the  cubebs  in  powder 
must  be  given,which,  from  their  stimulating 
action  on  the  uretlura,  often  effect  a  most 
satisfactory  result.    The  following  is  the 
form  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken. 
Take  of— 
Compound  tragacanth 

powder 2  drachms. 

Powdered  cubebs  .  .  4  drachms. 
Carbonate  of  soda  .  .  1  drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders:  one 
to  be  taken  in  water  three  times  a  day, 
increasing  the  quantity  of  cubebs  one 
drachm  m  each  prescription,  till  the 
amoimt  reaches  an  ounce.  When  the 
cubeb  powders  are  taken,  linseed  tea,  with 
10  grams  of  nitre  in  each  pint,  should  be 
surotituted  as  a  dripk  for  the  balm  and 
barley  water. 

After  a  time  the  discharge  becomes 
thin,  and  often  of  a  greenish  colour, 
when  it  is  denominated  a  gleet:  in 
this  chronic  state,  and  often  before  it 
reaches  that  condition,  injections  become 
necessary,  that  local  application  proving 
often  more  serviceable  than  the  con- 
stitutional remedies.  Injections  require 
to  be  employed  with  great  care,  and 
should  always  commence  with  the  simplest 
article :  for  this  purpose,  an  infusion  of 
green  tea  should  be  first  given,  when, 
after  beiiijg  used  for  two  or  three  days, 
the  following  lotions  should  be  employed, 
taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  prescribed. 


Lotiont  for  Injbctunu. 
No.  1.  Take  of— 
White  vitriol ....     6  grains. 
Bose  water     •    •    •    •    6  ounces. 
Mix. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 
Sugar  of  lead ....    6  grains. 
White  vitriol ....     5  grains. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Mix. 
No.  3.  Take  of— 

Bluestone 4  grains. 

Water Goimces. 

Mix. 
No.  4.  Take  of— 
Sulphate  of  iron ...    6  grains. 
Distilled  water   ...    6  ounces. 
Mix. 
No.  5.  Take  of— 
Nitrate  of  silver ...    3  grains. 
Distilled  water   .    •    •    6  ounces. 
Mix. 

In  using  injections,  not  more  than  three 
syringefub  should  be  thrown  up  at  one 
tmie;  care  must  also  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  lotion  to  pass  into  the  bladder. 
To  prevent  it  doing  so,  the  organ  is  to  be 
grasped  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
close  to  the  pubes,  while  those  of  the  right 
are  employed  to  guide  the  syringe.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  under  no  circuni' 
stances  Asi  injections  to    be   used 

DUBING-    THE    EXISTENCE    07    CHOSSSE 
OB  A  STBICTUBB. 

In  conjunction  with  the  use  of  the 
injections  the  following  mixture  is  to  be 
taken,  should  the  cubeb  powders  not  have 
the  desired  e£fect.    Take  of — 

Mucilage 1^  ounce. 

Balsam  of  copaiba  .    •    1  ounce. 

Syrup ^  ounce. 

Camphor  water  ...  3  ounces. 
Mix :  one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours.  In  the  case  of  females,  the 
warm  bath,  fomentations,  and  extract  of 
lead  lotion  applied  freely  to  the  vagina 
is  generally  sufficient  to  check  the 
gonorrhcea,  except  in  severe  cases,  when 
the  cubeb  emulsion  given  with  the  local 
means  will  generally  cure  this  phase  of 
the  disease. 

Chancbe. — This  can  seldom  be  inter* 
fered  with  till  the  head  or  scab  has  been 
rubbed  off,  when  the  whole  surface  is  to 
be  covered  with  ffrey  powder;  if  this  is 
repeated  twice  a  aay  for  a  few  times,  the 
clutncre  will  be  destroyed,  and-  without 
pain.  This  is  a  much  more  expeditious 
method  than  of  the  black  or  yellow  wash 
so  much  in  vo^e  among  some  practi* 
tioners,  and  qmte  as  efficacious  as  the 
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painful  process  of  destroying  the  ulcer  by 
means  of  caustic, — a  method,  however, 
sometimes  necessary. 

Bubo  is  an  enlfffgement  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  sometimes  occurring  iii 
the  groin,  sometimes  in  the  armpit,  and 
is  a  hard,  very  painful  tumour,  about  the 
size  -of  an  egSf  slow  of  development,  aiid 
extremely  difficult  to  brine  to  a  head  or 
state  of  suppuration.  The  first  obiect 
with  a  bubo  is  to  endeavour  to  induce 
absorption,  and  dissipate  it  by  resolution : 
for  this  purpose  the  patient  must  be 
enjoined  as  much  rest  as  possible,  and 
have  the  following  lotion  applied. 

Take  of— 
Sal  ammoniac     .    .    •    ^  ounce. 


1  drachm. 
2,  drachms. 
20;  ounces. 
{I^ounces. 


Nitrate  of  fpotass 

Sugar  of  lead     . 

Camphor  water  . 

Vinegar  ... 
Mix,  and  make  a  lotion :  t^  be  applied 
every  two  hours  to  the  bubo  j^n  pilme  or 
linen  cloths,  alternating  the;  lotion  with 
bladders  of  pounded  ice.  ''  When  the 
patient  is  young  and  robust,  it  is  often 
expedient  to  take  six  or  eig^t  ounces  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  or,  when^there  is  much 
heat  in  the  groin,  to  appl^  six  or  nine 
leeches  over  the  tumour,  en^uraging  the 
bleeding  for  a  time  with  hot^fomentations, 
Bnd  afterwards  employing^- ^e  lotion  as 
above.  ' 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  freely  open 
by  the  pills  and  mixture  previously  recom- 
mended, and  the  cold  continued  as  long 
as  there  is  any  prospect  of  reducing  the 
bubo ;  when  that  hope  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  skin  of  the  tumour  becomes  discoloured, 
hot  fomentations  of  camomiles  and  poppy 
heads,  or  linseed  meal  poultices,  are  to  be 
applied,  and  the  swelling  induced  to 
suppurate  as  quickly  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  bubo  is  in  a  fit  state  for 
opening,  an  incision  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  should  be  made  where  the  skin  is 
tiiinnest,  the  matter  allowed  to  escape, 
and  the  poulticin^^  or  simple  hot  water 
fomentations  contmued,  as  in  a  common 
abscess,  to  encourage  the  discharge. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  opening  a  bubo 
by  the  caustic  potass,  but  this  method  is 
much  more  painful  than  that  by  the 
lancet,  and  has  no  advantage  over  it. 
After  a  few  days  the  surface  will  require 
stimulating,  when  the  lotions  &;iven  below 
must  be  u^  to  close  and  h«u  it. 
Take  of— 

Sulphate  of  copper  .    .  12  grains. 

Water 6  ounces. 

Dissolve :  to  be  applied  twice  a  day. 
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Take  of— 

Lunar  caustic  ...  6  grains. 
^  Distilled  water  ...  6  ounces. 
Dissolve.  This  lotion  is  to  be  used  after 
1|^  other,  should  the  bubo  be  still  open, 
t  OfTOKDEE.  —  This,  the  most  painfbl 
fffm^m  of  the  disease,  may  occur  at 
may  stage,  and  is  generally  induced  by 
heat  or  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  The  bc«t 
treatment  is  the  warm  batib,  or  the 
sudden  application  of  cold,  when  the 
attack  is  slight:  thus,  springing  out  of 
bed,  and  standing  on  the  cold  he^h,  will 
often  subdue  the  tension  of  the  muscles, 
particularly  if  a  wet  towel  is  wrapped 
round  the  part.  When  the  atteck,  how- 
ever, is  continuous,  internal  remedies 
alone  can  relieve  it:  for  this  purpose  a 
suppository  Of  6  grains  of  opium  should 
be  placed  in'  tMe  rectum,  and  one  of  the 
following  pills  taken  every  hour  till  the 
rigidity  is  overcome.    Take  of— 

Powdered  camphor     .  12  grains. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    6  grains. 

Calomel 18  grains. 

Extract  of  poppy  .  .  enough  to 
make  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into  six 
pills. 

Stbictitbe.  —  This  condition  of 
gonorrhoea,  with  its  mode  of  treatment, 
we  have  described  in  its  proper  place, 
and  have  merely  to  observe  here  that  the 
blocking  up  of  the  passage  with  the 
mucous  discharge  may,  bv  causing  the 
water  to  twist  and  scatter,  lead  to  a  belief 
that  a  stricture  exists,  when  the  urethra 
is  perfectly  sound  in  that  respect. 

bare  must  be  taken  that  no  injection  is 
used  when  a  stricture  really  exists. 

Phimosis  and  Pabaphimosis;  or  a 
drawing  tight  of  the  prepuce,  or  foreskin, 
over  in  front  of  the  glans,  and  a  rigid 
contraction  of  the  skin  behind  the  glans, 
are  two  conditions  to  which  some  patients 
are  liable  in  this  disease,  and  being  both 
rather  serious  in  their  consequences,  re- 
quire at  once  the  aid  of  a  surgeon. 

The  Tbeatment  of  the  complete  secon- 
dary or  constitutional  form  of  this  disease, 
when  the  mnts  has  so  engrafted  itself  in 
the  system  that  the  mouth  and  throat 
are  affected,  the  skin  discoloured^  and  the 
glands  enlarged,  and  what  is  denominated 
syphilis,  or  lues  venerea,  is  the  condition 
presented,  becomes  almost  exclusively  con- 
stitutional, and  calls  for  a  steady  and 
energetic  combination  of  mercury,  tonics, 
narcotics,  purgatives,  and  free  ventilation. 
Mercury,  though  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
specific  in  this  disease,  is  found  to  exercise 
a  certain  corrective  action  on  the  iyphi^ 
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litio  poison,  and  in  a  great  measure 
to  destroy  its  virulence.  The  patient's 
bowels  must  be  kept  well  open  during  the 
whole  treatment  by  means  of  saline  pur- 
gatives and  colocynth  pills ;  he  must  take 
as  much  exercise  as  possible  in  a  dry, 
bracing  atmosphere,  and  must  learn  to 
regard  the  compound  decoction  of  sazsft- 
parilla  as  a  necessary  beverage,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day,  both  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  medicine,  and  as  a  corrective 
diet  drink.  He  must  also  take,  with 
faithful  punctuality,  the  following  mer- 
curial drops,  a  composing  powder  at  bed- 
time^ and  a  tonic  mixture;  besides  these, 
should  the  mouth  or  fauces  be  ulcerated, 
he  must  submit  to  their  being  touched 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  diluted 
nitric  add,  that  the  soft  bones  of  the  nose 
and  palate  may  be  saved  from  the  danger 
of  ulceration,  and  the  disfigurement  that 
would  consequently  take  place;  and 
finally,  he  should,  once  a  week,  take  a 
mercurial  vapour  bath. 
Mercurial  Dropt.-^Take  of — 

Bichloride  of  mercury  •  12  sprains. 

Spirits  of  wine   ...    7  drachms. 

lincture  of  lavender  .  1  drachm. 
Dissolve:  three  drops  to  be  taken  in  a 
glassiul  of  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  three 
times  a  day  for  three  days;  then  five 
drops  taken  in  the  same  manner  three 
times  a  day  for  three  days  more,  and  so 
on,  every  third  day  increasing  the  dose 
two  drops  till  it  amounts  to  twelve 
drops  thxiBe  times  a  day.  The  drops  are 
then  to  be  discontinued  for  six  clear  days, 
after  which  the^  are  to  be  commenced 
again  exactly  in  the  same  progressive 
manner  frem  three  to  twelve  cuopB,  when 
they  are  again  to  be  suspended,  and  after 
the  allotted  time  in  the  same  manner 
renewed,  and  so  on  as  long  as  there  ii  any 
necessity  for  their  continuance. 
CompoHnff  Foiodert.'^Take  of-— 

Dover's  powder  •    •    •    1  drachm. 

Powdered  guaiacum    .    \  drachm. 
^  Calomel     .....  18  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders :  one^to 
be  taken  at  bedtime  in  a  little  grueL 
Tonic  Mixture, — ^Take  of — 

Infusion  of  quassia  •    .    8  ounces. 

Quinine 8  grains. 

Diluted  nitro-muriatio 
add     ......  80  drops. 

Mix :  a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  m  water 
twice  a  day.  jE*or  the  i^hilitic  eruptions 
and  nodes  that  sometimes  take  place,  the 
mercurial  vapour  bath,  with  the  above 
xnedicines  and  powders,  and  a  gentle  fric- 
tion of  the  body  with  a  towel,  will,  in 


general,  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which 
mercurial  ointment  and  plaster  are  usually 
employed. 

in  conduding  this  subject  we  desire  to 
impress  on  all  those  who  read  our  direc> 
tions  with  respect  to  this  disease  the 
necessity  for  perfect  eleanlineee,  not  sim- 
ply in  carefully  washing  away  from  the 
body  any  disdiarge  that  may  collect  thai 
avoiding  further  impregnation,  but  to  be 
particular  that  the  water  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  doths  employed  to  the  same 
end,  are  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  other  person  can  posdbly  use  or 
become  contaminated  by  them.  The 
editor  has  himself  met  with  tiiree  cases 
of  venereal  ophthalmia,  resulting  in  the 
total  loss  of  each  affected  eye,  from  the 
inoculation  of  the  virus  by  the  persons 
unknowingly  usin?  the  water  and  the 
towd  which  had  been  carelesdy  left  by 
patients  affected  with  gonorrhoea.  So 
virulent  is  the  poison,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  highly  organised  parts,  that  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken,  both  on  the 
patient's  account  as  well  as  others,  to 
avoid  so  kmentable  a  misfortune. 

VENICE  TURPENTINE.— A  thidc, 
tenadous  mass,  semi-liquid,  like  treads^  in 
appearance,  but  in  smell  and  feel  resem- 
bling a  fluid  resin. 

VBNTILATION.— Of  the  full  import- 
ance of  ventilation  in  preserving  the  heslth 
of  the.  body  we  have  spoken  at  some 
len^^  under  Sick-room.  To  impress  tht 
subject  still  more  firmly  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  it  should  be  remembered  thst 
130  cubic  inches  of  pure  air  are  required 
by  an  adult  person  everv  minute  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  wat  he  should  be 
perpetually  surrounded  by  four  cubic  feet 
of  fresh  air,  to  insure  a  continuance  of  sli 
his  vital  functions  in  healthful  integrity; 
and  that  it  is  particularly  when  sickness  is 
in  a  house,  or  an  epidemic  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  ventilation  and  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  are  most  imperativdy  de- 
manded. 

VENTBICLE.— A  small  stomach;  s 
cavity:  a  name  given  by  anatomists  to 
two  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  right 
and  left  v^itrides ;  the  first  sending  the 
venous  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the  second 
propelling  the  arterial  fluid  through  the 
aorta.  It  is  also  the  name  of  four  cavities 
in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  the  two 
lateral  and  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles. 

VEBATBUM.— A  genus  of  medicinsl 
plants,  of  which  the  Veratrum  alhumt  or 
white  hellebore,  is  the  most  important* 
from  yielding  the  ootent^ 
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VEBATSIA.  —  An  alkaloid  active 
principle,  which,  like  strychnia,  is  a  most 
deadly  poison,  though  from  its  powerful 
action  on  the  nenrous  system  it  has  heen 
prescribed  in  paralysis,  tic-doulouxeux,  tris- 
mus, or  locked-jaw,  sciatica,  and  in  some 
cases  of  rheumatism,  applied  on  the  centre 
of  a  small  blister,  or  else  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine^  and  mixed  with  camphor- 
ated oil,  and  rubbed  in  with  a  glove,  in 
the  manner  of  an  embrocation.  V  eratria, 
however,  is  too  violent  a  poison  to  be 
used  by  any  non-professional  person  with 

TESDIGSIS.  —  The  sub-acetate  of 
copper.  This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  use,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  as  an 
escharotic  in  eases  of  cancer,  but  is  now 
seldom  employed,  on  account  of  the  severe 
pain  it  always  induces. 

VEBJUICE. — ^An  impure  vinegar  ob- 
tained from  the  wild  apple,  green  grapes, 
and  other  add  fruits,  but  only  in  use  on 
the  Continent. 

VEBMICELLI.  — Fine  threads  of  a 
paste  made  with  the  best  wheaten  flour 
and  milk,  formed  in  small  worm-like 
cakes,  and  eaten  in  soups.  See  Maca- 
BOiri. 

VEBMIFOBSI,  from  vermis,  a  worm. 
—Two  processes  of  the  brain  or  cerebel- 
lum, so  named  from  their  spiral  form  or 
worm-like  shape. 

YEBMIFUGE.— A  medicine  to  de- 
stroy and  expel  worms. 

VEBMILION.— Cinnabar,  a  red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury. 

YEBONICA.—- A  common  native  wild 
plant,  called  Speedwell,  once  in  favour  as 
a  diaphoretic,  but  now  seldom  used. 

YEBTEBRS.— The  thirty  bones  com- 
posing  the  spinal  column,  but  only  twenty- 
four,  counting  to  the  sacrum.    Bee  Spihb. 

VEBTEX.— The  top  of  the  head,  or 
that  part  where  the  hair  turns  round. 

YEBTIGO.— A  giddiness,  dimness  of 
sight,  and  swimming  in  the  head,  a  state 
tluit  eenerally  precedes  coma. 

YEBYAIN. — A  medical  herb  and  native 
wild  flower,  known  as  the  Verhmui  tfffici' 
nalU,  sometimes  used  as  an  astringent 
wash  for  the  eyes. 

YEBICULA.— A  small  bladder;  from 
whence  are  derived  the  terms  veside,  and 
vesicular  eruption,  applied  to  a 
eruptive  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  the 
xasn  is  marked  by  a  number  of  small 
bladders  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid. 

YESICULJE     SEMINALES.  —  The 
name  of  two  small  oblong  glands,  com- 
posed appawntly  of  a  congeries  of  veaides, 
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situated  at  the  fundus  of  the  bladder, 
and  whose  ducts  form  a  union  with  the 
wua  deferentia.  The  function  of  the 
vetieulm  teminalei  is  to  secrete  a  fluid 
which  appears  to  supply  some  vital  prin- 
dple  to  the  seminal  secretion  of  the  sper- 
matic cord.    See  Bladdbb,  eut, 

YESTIBULE.— A  sniall  cavity  in  the 
temporal  bone,  a  portion  of  the  internal 
ear,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  bone,  and  forming 
the  antechamber  to  tiie  cochlea,  semicir- 
cular canals,  &c.    See  Eaju 

YIABLE.— Capable  to  live;  a  term 
applied  by  medical  men  in  midwifery 
cases  to  infants  bom  alive,  but  of  delicate 
constitutions  and  imperfect  development. 
The  earliest  age  at  which  a  child  is  likdy 
to  live  is  at  seven  months ;  an  infant  bom 
before  the  completion  of  the  seventh 
month  is  said  to  be  tum^viable.    See  Iv- 

FAKTIOIDB. 

YICHY  WATEBS,  THE.— A  noted 
Continental  spa.  See  Watbbs,  Mibbbal. 

YIDIAN  NEBYE.— A  smaU  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

YIGANrS  ELIXIB.— An  obsolete 
name  for  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ether. 

YILLUS  (PLUBAL  VILLI).— Soft,  or 
downy  hair;  the  thick  pile  on  velvet. 
The  whole  of  the  intenud  coat  of  the 
bowels  is  lined  with  a  thick  coat  of  a 
downy  pile,  which  anatomists  have  desig- 
nated as  the  villauB  eoat  of  the  inteetines. 
The  use  these  long  vilU  serve  in  the 
bowels  is  that  of  brushing  o£f  the  chyle 
still  adhering  to  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
as  they  pn^eed  along  thdr  canal,  and 
conveying  to  the  glands  the  nutriment 
they  pick  up  or  ab«orb  from  the  passing 
egetta.    See  Dioestios. 

YINEGAB.— An  add  liquor  obtained 
bv  fermentation  from  malt,  beer,  wine^  and 
cider;  it  is  also  obtained  by  distillation 
from  wood,  and  from  the  fmefsea  plant. 
Yinegar  is  largely  used  in  medicine,  both 
as  an  internal  and  external  remedy,  and 
forms  the  menstruum  for  several  active 
medicines,  such  as  the  vinegar  of  squills, 
colchicum,  cantharides,  capsicum,  and 
some  others.  United  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  it  forms  the  useful  fever  mixture 
known  as  the  spirits  of  mindererus.  As 
a  condiment,  vmegar  acts  as  a  stomachie 
and  tonic,  especially  with  fat  or  salt  provi- 
sions, and  is  particularly  beneficial  in  that 
manner  on  long  sea  voya^fes.  As  an  anti- 
septic and  disinfectant^  vmegar  is  also  an 
agent  of  great  ^caey.  See  Acbtio  Acid. 

YIOLET.  — This  weU-known  wilcl 
flower,  BO  highly  esteemed  fnrits  exquisite 
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perfume,  and  botaiiically  known  u  Viola 
odorata,  was  at  one  time  ^atly  yalaed 
for  its  medical  properties,  bemg  considered 
hi^lily  beneficial  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  all  kinds,  both  as.  drinlu^  made  with 
water  or  wine,  as  poultices,  ointments, 
and  lotions  for  sore  eyes,  all  parts  of  the 
plant  beingr  equally  used — leaves,  flowers, 
and  root,  the  latter,  when  dried  and 
powdered,  acting  as  an  emetic.  The  only 
preparation  ci  violets  in  the  Pharma- 
oopcdia  is  the  ^rup,  which,  with  almond 
oil  and  syrup  of  tolu  in  equal  proportions, 
makes  a  useful  expectorant,  for  young 
infants.  The  syrup  of  violets  given  alone, 
in  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  full  spoon- 
ful^ acts  as  a  mild  aperient  for  infants  up 
to  twelve  months  old. 

VIPEB,  STING  OF.— We  have  al- 
ready, under  Stings  and  Bites,  Serpent, 
and  other  headings,  said  all  that  can  be  of 
any  practical  use  on  the  subject  of  venom- 
ous reptiles.  The  country  people,  how- 
ever, regard  the  oil,or  grease  of  tlie  reptile 
as  the  only  real  means  of  cure  for  a  bite 
from  one;  and  consequently  few  farm 
labourers  are  without  a  stock  of  viper  oil, 
which,  despite  its  filthy  smell,  they  use 
with  unbounded  £aith,  as  an  embrocation 
for  spyeins,  and  a  sovereign  cure  for  poi- 
soned wounds. 

VIBUS.-rA  poison.  The  word  virus 
is  applied  by  medical,  men  to  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  pustules  of  small-pox, 
while  that  of  lymph  is  given  to  the  con- 
tents of  cow-pox.  The  poison  emitted 
by  a  snake  or  adder,  or  any  venomous 
animal  or  insect,  is,  in  the  same  way, 
called  inrtis.  The  same  word  is  also 
applied  to  that  subtle  agent  by  yfhich, 
as  in  typhus  and  chol^a,  the  disease  is 
propagated,— in  fact,  to  any  fluid  of  a 
mahgnant  quality. 

VIS  A  TERGO.— A  medical  term  to 
signify  a  force  or  power  from  behind,  as 
the  action  of  the  heart  on  the  blood. 

VISCID. — ^A  term  applied  to  a  thick- 
ish,  glutinous,  adhesive,  or  tenacious  sub- 
stuxce:  treacle  and  Venice  turpentine 
are  good  examples  of  a  viscid  article. 

VISCUS.— Though  this  word  strictly 
means  a  bowel  or  intestine,  it  is  used  by 
anatomists  to  signify  any  organ,  whether 
or  not  connected  with  the  alimentary 
canaL  The  liver,  spleen,  bladder,  &c., 
are  each  a  viseus;  the  word,  however,  is 
generally  used  in  the  plural,  as — 

VISCEEA.-^The  several  organs  of  the 
body,  which  are  usually  divided  into  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  See  the 
Bereral  organg. 


VISION. — ^We  have  already  explained 
the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  shown  that 
the  organ  itself  is  a  globe,  of  about  an 
inch  in  diamet^,  compMed  of  three  invest- 
ing coats  or  tunics,— one  to  give  it  shape, 
firmness,  and  protection; .  another  to  be  i 
medium  for  the  ramification  of  the  nerves 
and  bloodvessels,  and  by  the  dark  paint 
on  its  inner  side  form  an  absorbent  simace 
to  stray  rays  of  light;  and  the  third  a 
nervous  expansion,  its  centre  forming  the 
fidd  of  vision.  The  n^t  portion  of  the 
globe  was  the  transparent  horn,  or  comes, 
that  formed  the  window  of  the  eye ;  behind 
the  cornea  we  explained  that  me  first  of 
the  three  humours  that  distend  and  fill 
up  the  cavily  of  the  orb  (the  aqueovs 
humour)  was  situated,  behind  which  hung 
a  circular  curtain  (the  trt's),  with  an 
aperture  in  its  centre  (the  pupil) ;  that 
a  crystalline  humour,  in  the  shape  of  a 
prism,  was  placed  immediatelj  behind 
the  iris,  and  fitting  into  &  cavity  in  the 
last  and  largest  of  the  humours^  the 
vitreous. 

In  giving  a  brief  accoiint  of  the  phy* 
siology  of  sight,  we  may  premise  what 
we  have  to  say  by  observing  that  the 
eye  of  itself  sees  nothing  on  whidi  it 
looks.  Strange  as  this  assertion  maj 
appear  to  some,  it  is  a  fact  that  Shak- 
spare,  long  before  the  theory  <^  light  or 
optics  was  explained,  had  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  tnith  when  he  made  Bmtus 
reply  to  Cassius'  question,  if  he  could  see 
himself,— 

"  No,  Ca498ia8 ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection  of  some  other  thing." 

This  is  exactly  the  fact ;  it  is  the  light 
reflected  from  the  bodies  or  objects  on 
which  we  look,  that,  entering  our  eyes, 
produces  images  of  their  forms  upon  the 
delicate  nervous  expansion,  .called  the 
retina,  from  whence  the  knowledge  of 
these  impressions  is  carried  to  the  sen- 
sorium,  or  brain.  The  rays  of  light  fall- 
ing in  all  directions  on  the  projecting 
cornea,  if  they  were  allowed  to  enter  tiie 
eye  with  those  emanating  from  the  object 
looked  at,  would  confuse  and  confound 
the  image  thrown  on  the  retina.  Many 
of  these  rays,  however,  are  immediately 
broken,  or  reflected  and  refracted  Im 
again,  giving  that  sparkling  appearance 
to  the  eye  so  frequently  noticed;  still 
more  rays  pass  the  cornea  than  are 
actually  needed,  which  in  turn  are  also 
thrown  back;  the  great  bulk  of  the  nys, 
passing  through  the  aqueous,  arC  collected 
into  a  focus  by  the  crystaliiue  huniaar, 
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all  stray  beams  being  absorbed  on  every 
side  by  the  dark  paint  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  choroid  coat  and  iris,  while  the 
true  or  proper  rays,  passing  through  the 
three  medi^  or  humours,  are  alternately 
scattered  and  collected,  tUl,  drawn  into  a 
focus,  they  fall  on  the  centro  of  the  retina. 
The  iris  acts  as  a  moderator  to  the  retina, 
shutting  out  all  excess  of  light  by  its 
instant  contraction,  and  expsmding  when 
the  stimulus  is  removed.  Where,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  albino,  there  is  no  piff' 
mentum  nigrum  or  uvea  to  absorb  stray 
or  unnecessary  rays,  they  wander  about 
the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and  in  a  broad 
light  quite  confound  the  vision,  the  person 
being  unable  to  distinguish  distinctly  till 
night  or  evening  comes  on.  The  two 
eyes  extend  the  field  of  vision,  add  to  the 
intensity  of  sight,  and  deepen  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind.  The  reason 
why  we  only  see  (me  object  from  two 
images  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
optic  nerves  cross  and  unite  before  reach- 
ing their  seat  in  the  brain.  The  power 
possessed  by  the  crystalline  lens  of  ad- 
Tancing  and  receding,  though  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  lines,  serves  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  vision.  When 
the  density  of  the  media  is  too  great 
through  which  the  light  passes,  or  the 
convexity  of  the  cornea  or  lens  is  too 
acute,  the  focus  formed  falls  short  of  the 
retina,  and  there  is  a  defect  of  vision 
amounting  to  near-sightedness,  while  the 
contrary  causes  produce  the  opposite 
effect.  To  correct  this  condition,  the  first 
case  would  require  flat,  and  the  other 
convex  glasses. 

VIS  VITiE.— The  force  or  power  of 
life;  the  inherent  strength  of  nature;  a 
resistant  principle  on  wluch  the  physician 
more  or  less  calculates  to  assist  him  in 
his  efforts  to  cure. 

VITELLUS.  — The  yolk  of  an  egg; 
sometimes  used  to  mix  with  oils  to  form 
an  emulsion  in  prescriptions. 

VITREOUS.  — Anv  body  having  a 
glassy  appearance,  and  being  transparent 
and  dear ;  on  this  account  the  name  of — 

VITEEOUS  HUMOUR  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  transparent  fluid  contained  in 
theposterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  See  Etb. 

VITRIOL. — ^There  are  several  articles 
known  imder  this  title, — the  oil  of  vitriol, 
obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  and  water,  when  it 
is  called  Sulphuric  Acid  (which  see) ;  and 
three  varieties  of  stone  vitriol,  the  blue, 
green,  and  white  vitriols,  as  the  sulphates 
of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  are  called.  The 
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properties  of  these  three  articles  are  alike, 
each  acting  as  an  emetic,  tonic,  and  as 
an  astringent ;  the  dose,  however,  is  very 
different  in  each,  as  will  be  found  on 
referring  to  the  metals  that  yield  the 
crystallized  salts,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc 

VITRIOL,  ELIXIR  OF.-There  are 
two  preparations  in  use  under  this  name, 
— one  the  simple  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
the  other  having  some  spice  and  red 
Saunders'  wood  added  to  the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  to  give  the  compound  an 
aromatic  flavour  and  a  bright  red  colour. 

The  elixirs  of  vitriol  are  used  as  astrin- 
gents and  refrigerants,  and  in  all  internal 
hsBmorrhages,  given  in  doses  of  from  6 
to  10  drops  in  a  little  barley  water  every 
few  hours,  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
When  elixir  of  vitriol  is  frequently  taken, 
the  mixture  should  be  imbibed  through 
a  quill  or  tube,  to  prevent  the  acid  acting 
on  the  teeth.  As  a  cooling  beverage  in 
hot  weather,  15  drops  of  the  elixir  of 
vitriol  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  to 
which  a  tablespoonful  of  syrup  of  orange 
peel  has  been  stirred  in,  will  be  found  to 
make  an  extremely  aromati<^  refreshing, 
and  pleasant  draught. 

VITRIOL,  SWALLOWING.  —  The 
extremely  active  and  corrosive  nature  of 
sulphuric  acid  renders  it,  when  drunk  by 
mistake,  or  given  intentionally,  a  most 
agonizing  and  dangerous  substance;  the 
^ole  mucous  membrane,  and  all  the 
tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
are  instantly  destroyed,  and  a  violent 
inflammation  set  up  m  the  whole  line  of 
the  injury.  The  tbbatmbkt  must,  there- 
fore, be  prompt  and  energetic ;  quantities 
of  soda  or  potass,  dissolved  in  water,  are 
to  be  swallowed,  or  magnesia  and  chalk, 
if  the  others  are  not  at  hand,  are  to  be 
substituted,  given  in  the  same  way,  and 
then  follow^  by  draughts  of  water  or 
milk.  These  are  then  to  be  expelled  by 
vomiting,  and  the  same  measures  repeated 
till  the  acid  is  neutralized,  when  emulsions 
of  honey,  almond  oil,  and  mucilage  are 
to  be  given,  with  a  dose  of  opium,  and 
such  aner-treatment  adopted  as  the  state 
of  the  patient  demands.' 

VOLATILE  SALTS.— Carbonate  of 
ammonia,  bakers'  salts,  or  stone  harts- 
horn, as  this  article  is  variously  called. 
For  its  general  properties,  see  Ammosul, 
and  Habtbhobh. 

VOLATILE,  SAL,  SPIRITS  pF,  is 
the  compound  or  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  used  as  a  stimulant  and  anti- 
spasmodic, and  in  conjunction  with  spirits 
of  lavender,   the    popular   remedy  for 
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fainting  fits,  hysteria,  &c.  See  Ammohia, 
and  Habtshobv. 

VOLTAIC  PlLEv— A  galvanic  battery, 
composed  of  alternate  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper,  or  silver  and  copper,  with  a  pledget 
ofVrooUen  cloth,  wetted  in  acid,  interposed 
between  each  two  plates,  the  whole  pile 
atandine  like  a  pack  of  cards,  onlj  of  a 
proper  height,  and  placed  uprieht.  The 
end  of  the  pile  towards  wnich  all  the 
copper  plates  look,  is  called  the  negative 
pole ;  and  the  opposite  end,  towards  which 
the  zinc  are  directed,  is  the  positive  pole : 
a  wire,  led  from  either  pole,  and  jomed, 

S'ves  a  galvanic  shock.  The  chains  of 
'r.  Pulvennachcr,  frequentlv  recom- 
mended in  this  work,  are  small  portable 
galvanic  piles  or  batteries,  and  may  be 
made  either  to  impart  strong  stimulating 
shocks,  or  to  dinuse  a  s^ady,  almost 
imperceptible  stream  through  the  entire 
inrstem,  or  through  any  part  of  the  body, 
^e  Hedical  Galvanism. 

yOMEB.— The  name  of  the  thin  bone 
which  forms  the  partition  to  the  nose,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  aplouehshare. 

VOMICA.  —  A  name  given  by  phy- 
sicians to  small  tumours  in  the  lungs, 
nrhich  eventually  suppurate,  burst,  and 
degenerate  into  abscesses,  discharging, 
by  coueh  and  expectoration,  a  discoloured 
pus,  01  different  consistencies,  and  some- 
limes  marked  with  blood.  When  there  are 
many  such  abscesses,  the  case  is  called  one  of 
«uppurating«AfAt«i«.  See  ConsiJMPTioir. 

Vomit,  black— a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  disease  known  as  Typhut 
ieterodeSf  or  Yellow  Fever,  which  see. 

VOMITINO.—This  effort  of  nature 
io  relieve  itself  of  some  offensive  matter, 
or  substance  inimical  to  the  system,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  beneficial 
-of  all  the  operations  of  nature, — not 
simply  because  it  frees  the  stomach  of 
some  poisonous  crudity  or  oppressive  load, 
but  because  the  efforts  made  m  the  vomit- 
ing act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  whole  body, 
«xciting  the  circulation  and  the  whole 
-absorbent  system  to  a  new  and  healthier 
-action.  On  this  account,  physicians  from 
the  earliest  ages  have  regarded  vomiting 
with  special  favour,  as  both  a  safe  and 
expeditious  mode  of  giving  a  reacting 
stimulus  to  the  body:  hence  in  fevers, 
inflammations,  and  djseases  of  both  an 
acute  and  chronic  character,  emetics  have 
been  considered  as  the  most  effective  of 
«U  preliminary  measures ;  for,  irrespective 
of  cleansing  the  stomach  of  all  crudities, 
and  stimulating  the  bowels,  the  action  of 
TUDiting,  oidA  by  the  drug  given  to 


cause  it,  produces  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  and  the  heart. 
Independent  of  these  effects,  vomiting 
stimulates  the  absorbents  in  a  remarkabfe 
degree,  and  on  this  account,  whenever  a 
drug  is  required  to  produce  a  sudden 
influence  on  the  system,  its  use  should 
be  preceded  by  a  mild  emetic. 

VOMITING  OF  BLOOD  may  arise 
from  blows,  kicks  in  the  stomach  from  a 
horse,  from  falls,  or  from  over-straining  of 
the  body  in  an  attempt  to  lift  heaTj 
weights,  &c. 

^om  whichever  of  the  above  causes 
the  accident  may  arise,  the  vomiting  is 
accompanied  by  a  cough,  the  throwing  up 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  mixed 
with  dark,  grumous-coloured  blood :  some- 
times, however,  the  blood  is  more  florid; 
the  darkness  of  the  blood  indicating  the 
length  of  time  it  has  lain  in  the  stomach. 
The  TBEATMEiTT  of  vomiting  of  blood  from 
the  above  causes  should  commence  by  the 
patient  swallowing  a  few  small  pieces  of 
ice,  followed  every  four  hours  by  a  dose  of 
the  following  mixture;  by  laying  him 
on  his  back,  with  the  head  raised,  and 
a  napkin  wrung  out  of  cold  vinegar  and 
water  placed  across  the  pit  of  his  stomach; 
and  the  following  day  by  taking  a  dose  of 
castor  oil.    Take  of— 

Infusion  of  roses    .    •    6^  ounces. 

Diluted  st^phuric  acid .  60  drops. 

Laudanum     .    .    .    .1  drachm. 

Syrup  of  red  poppy.     .    3  drachms. 
Mix:    two  tablespoonfulfl  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours. 

Vomiting  of  blood  sometimes  takes 
place  from  a  congested  state  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  the  consequent  effusion  into 
the  organ  of  the  blood  from  some  weak- 
ened vessel ;  this  form  of  the  dSfection  will 
be  easily  understood  from  the  abeence  of 
all  external  injury.  The  tbbatxbiit  in 
this  case,  when  the  body  is  robust  and  the 
patient  young,  should  consist  in  either 
taking  from  six  to  ten  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  arm,  or  applying  a  few  leeches 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  placing  the 
patient  in  the  recumbent  position,  applv- 
mg  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and  keeping  the 
region  of  the  stomach  cool  with  the  ccM 
vinegar  and  water  as  directed  above,  and 
by  giving  the  following  mixture  and 
powders.    Take  of — 

Oak  bark,  bruised  .    .    ^  ounce. 

Boiling  water.    .    .    .Tf  ounces. 
Infuse  for  four  hours,  strain,  andadd^ 

Tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron 3  drachms. 

Syrup  of  red  p9ppies  *    jounce. 
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Mix :  one  tabUapoanful  to  b«  Mkan  erarj 
thtee  houM.    lake  of— 


Pawdared  kino   ...  IS  Kniui. 

Fowdned  ofdum  .  .  8  gniiiu. 
Uii,  and  divide  into  nix  powderg  :  one  to 
t>eg;iTtmeTflrjfbiuhoun.  Ajabeverage, 
tamarind  water,  of  barley  irater  vith  a 
little  <T"ip  and  elixir  of  Titriol,  ihould  be 
taken  free!;,  and  perfect  regt  enjoined  for 
■ome  daji ;  at  tbe  aame  time  the  patient 
and  hii  room  are  to  bfi  kept  perfectly 
oool,  no  talking  alloved,  and  aU  exoeai  of 


VCLVA.- 


.  name   appli 
ia,  and  alt   ti 


pauagea,  p 

lemale  oiga 


a^thabet,  but  ia 


II  caaea  of  bum*  or 

,  .„  __     id  in  sheets  at  anj 

linombapar^a  anop,  and  abould  form  a 
part,  and  Ou  moat  important  one,  of  (ho 
msdieal  atorai  of  ereij  houseiiold,  and 
enwdall;  of  thDaewhicb  con  tain  children. 
The  article  which  we  hare  hsra  and  elae- 
where  in  thiawork  designated  ai  wadding 
ia  the  material  used  bj  Udiai  to  line  or 
niiTeo  theiT  dreaaea,  and  b^g  a  Sne  kind 
cf  cotton  wool,  attached  lo  tieaue  paper, 
ia  UBuallj  vended  in  aheeta.  Fine  wboL  or 
cotton  will  answer  the  purpoao  of  enve- 
loping tlie  burot  or  >calded  part  aa  well 
u  the  wadding,  cnl;  it  ia  not  ao  cheap 
or  ao  eaail;  procured  aa  the  other.  The 
neat  oDnienience  of  wadding  ia,  that  the 
^eeta  can  be  out  into  anj  l^gtta  or  aise 
required,  and  the  part  enveloped  in  aa 
manj  layen  aa  ma;  be  deemed  sufficient 
toeidudebtieair.  6eoBCHi(BandScuj>B. 
WAISTCOAT,  COEK,  OE  LIFE 
B£LT. — Tlie  dangerattendingthe  inflated 
UCe  belt  or  preserver,  from  the  cliance 
of  ita  getting  punctured,  or  tbe  tap  be- 
coming hampered,  with  tlio  great  diffioolty 
of  properly  inflating  tbe  appsratua  in  cold 
weather,  m  a  itorm,  or  in  face  of  ap- 
proaching peril,  has  given  unuauat  popu- 
tuity  to  the  buoyant,  alivaya  ready,  and 
always  aervioeable  cork  waiatcoat,  or  life 
belt  now  in  general  uae ;  a  cut  cf  wtiich 
we  append  for  tbe  inlbrmation  of  emi- 
granto,  or  those  whose  necessities  mayei- 
pou  tbem  frequently  to  the  dangen  M  the 


la  to  leadilj 


it  be  eonGoed  auffi- 


S.  A  diTiaioQ 
and  lower,  ao  that  between  th 
be  secured  tightly  round  the 
no  other  manner  can  it  be  ei 
cieatly  close  and  seours  round  tbe  body 
without  tuch  preaaure  over  the  cheat  and 
riha  aa  to  malerially  aSeot  tbe  tree  action 
of  the  lunn,  impede  the  muscular  mor** 
ment  of  t£e  cheat  and  anna,  and  thereby 
^imiTiifcli  the  power  of  endurance  of  fk- 
tigue,  which,  in  rawing  boats,  is  a  ■"■t***' 
of  vital  importance, 

4.  Strength,  durabihty,  and  non-liabilitj 
to  injury. 

The  extra  buoyancy  of  these  life  belts 
ia  aaid  to  be  equal  to  35  Iba.,  and  will 
support  a  man  with  hia  clothes  on,  with 
the  ahouldeia  and  cheat  above  ttie  water. 
See  Ekioeikt. 

■WAISTCOAT,  STSAIT.  — A  strong 
loose  jacket^  to  restrain  the  violent  exer- 
tions of  "—i-Mini  or  patients  labouring 
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Strait  waistcoats  are  made  of  strong 
canvas  or  bedtickin^,  reach  from  the 
neck  to  beneath  the  ribs,  and  are  fastened 
behind  by  strings ;  the  sleeves,  which  are 
cut  considerably  longer  than  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  are  secured  by  a  cord,  which 
IB  run  through  the  bottom  of  each 
sleeve,  and  then  drawn  together  and  tied : 
the  arms  thus  confined  are  then  crossed 
over  the  chest,  and  the  cords,  some  yards 
in  length,  are  tied  to  the  frame  of  the 
bed ;  those  of  the  nf ht  sleeve  to  the  left 
side,  and  those  of  the  left  to  the  right. 
The  patient,  when  placed  on  his  back  in 
bed,  is  thus  rendered  harmless  both  to 
others  and  to  himself,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out inflicting  any  pressure  or  muscular 
restraint,  wlme  he  can  be  fed  and  attended 
to  with  safety.  When  the  patient  is  al- 
lowed to  sit  up,  or  walk  about,  the  arms 
are  to  be  crossed  in  the  same  way,  and 
tiie  cords  secured  in  a  proper  manner  be- 
hind his  bade* 

WANT'S  POWDER.— A  secret  prepa- 
'  ration  formerly  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of 
gout,  the  principal  ingredient  being  col- 
3iicum. 

WAKE'S  GOLDEN  OINTMENT.— 
The  preparation  known  by  this  name  is  a 
very  ola  and  popular  article,  and  has  been 
Tended  as  a  patent  medicine  and  remedy 
for  bttd  eye»— or,  in  other  words,  for  a 
chronic  state  of  inflamed  evelids — for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  red  pre- 
cipitate ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  the  patent 
medicine  known  as  the  golden  ointment, 
and  is  the  article  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  this  work — the  ungusntum  hvdrar- 
gyri  oxidi  rubri.  A  small  piece,  the  size 
of  a  pea,  should  be  inserted  at  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye  at  bedtime,  and  left  to 
diffuse  itself  over  the  eye  and  lids. 

WARTS  are  excrescences  of  an  un- 
healthy nature,  growing  from  the  cuticle 
or  scarf-skin,  and  of  the  same  nature  as 
corns,  having  this  distinction,  that  corns 
are  indurations  of  the  skin  growing  doum' 
wards,  whereas  warts  are  uimealthy 
growths  springing  upwards,  and  are 
sometimes  analogous  to  those  excessive 
and  watery  granulations  which  spring  up 
in  wounds  and  ulcers,  known  as  proud 
flesh,  with  this  difference,  however, — ^that 
the  latter  are  a  muscular  granulation, 
while  a  wart  is  a  mere  exfbliation  of  the 
epidermis,  or  scarf-skin.  Warts  may 
occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  though 
they  are  generally  found  on  the  fingers, 
hands,  legs,  and  wrists,  and  are  more  fre- 
quent// met  with  in  childhood  and  you^ 


than  in  adult  life  or  advanced  age;  but 
whether  they  occur  in  infancy  or  man- 
hood, they  equally  indicate  an  imhealthy 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
sometimes  become  so  chronic  that  they 
remain  for  years,  preserving  their  original 
size,  unless  irritated  by  a  blow  or  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  when  they  will  suddenly  en- 
large to  a  considerable  size.  Warts  are 
generally  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  with  a 
broad  base,  and  having  an  open,  porous 
apex.  Those  that  spring.up  spontaneously 
on  the  hands  of  children,  after  remaining 
for  years  without  any  sensible  increase  or 
decrease,  will,  on  the  development  of  the 
body  at  the  age  of  puberty,  or  sooner,  if 
corrective  medicine  has  been  taken,  £ill 
off,  or  in  a  few  days  entirely  wither. 

The  TBEATMENT  for  warts  is  extxemely 
simple.  The  daily  touching  of  the 'point 
with  any  of  the  ordinary  escharotics,  such 
as  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  copper,  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic,  or  strong 
acetic  acid,  will  in  a  short  time  destroy 
them.  In  using  caustics,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  them  too  freely  or  too 
often,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  over-stimn- 
lative,  when  the  wart,  instead  of  being 
reduced  in  size,  is  ofbcai  very  greatly  en- 
larged. Warts  are  sometimes  remored 
by  means  of  a  ligature, — a  piece  of  silk  or 
fine  thread  being  passed  round  the  base, 
and  then  tied  tightly,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
circulation  through  the  excrescence,  when 
the  wart,  in  consequence  of  this  strangn- 
lation,  falls  off  in  a  few  days.  Warts 
sometimes  form  on  the  nose,  eyeUd,  on  the 
prepuce  or  glans  in  the  male,  and  on 
the  pudenda  and  vagina  in  the  female; 
and  as  in  such  situations  they  lead  to 
extreme  trouble  and  inconvenience,  they 
must  be  immediately  removed.  In  some 
instances  the  knife  is  the  only  remedy 
within  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  nse^ 
caustic  being  employed  after  the  excision. 

WASHERWOMAN'S  SO  ALL.  — A 
rough,  inflamed  state  of  the  skin  over  the 
backs  of  the  hands,  wrists,  and  forearms, 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  potass  or 
soda,  or  the  turpentine  in  the  soap,  com- 
bined with  the  hot  suds  in  which  laun- 
dresses are  obliged  to  immerse  their  han& 
and  arms.  The  heat  and  smarting  is 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  amount  to  actual 
pain. 

The  TBBATMEirr  consists  in  remoring 
the  exciting  cause,  washing  with  plain 
warm  water,  rubbing  the  inflamed  skin 
over  with  a  little  lard,  and  enveloping  the 
arms  in  wadding  as  if  for  a  bum.  The 
application  of  the  grease^  and  the  exdu- 
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sion  of  the  air,  soon  produces  a  soothing 
effect  on  the  sxnarting  cuticle,  and  after 
a  few  hours  will  effect  a  cure. 

WASPS,  STINGS  OP.— Great  danger 
sometimes  occurs  &om  persons  bemg 
stung  in  the  throat  by  wasps,  the  insecto 
eating  their  way  into  peaches,  plums,  or 
some  tempting  fruit,  and  there  lying  at 
the  heart,  unsuspected,  till  the  incon- 
siderate patient  divides  the  pulp  with  his 
teeth,  when  the  roused  insect  stings  him 
in  the  fauces  or  uvula,  and  often  so 
severely  that  the  inflammation  in  some 
cases  proves  fatal  within  a  space  varying 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  twelve  hours. 
See  Stings,  &c. 

WATER  {Aqua\i  considered  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent,  is  an  article  of  food,  though, 
on  account  of  its  special  importance,  we 
have  not  included  it  under  the  article  of 
that  name.  As  a  dietetic  substance,  water 
is  a  beverage  that  we  cannot  possibly  do 
without ;  we  must  drink  as  imperatively 
as  we  must  eat,  and  thus,  in  some  form 
or  other,  water  becomes  a  necessary  of 
life.  Water  more  nearly  resembles  nutri- 
tive food  than  it  does  the  heat-generating 
aliments;  that  is,  in  its  relation  to  the 
human  system  it  more  nearly  approaches 
to  the  character  of  flesh-formmg  prin- 
ciples than  those  of  the  heat-forming,  such 
aa  starch  and  sugar,  and  for  this  reason, 
— that  it  combines  with  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  at  once  forms  a  necessary  part 
of  ito  structure.  Of  the  importance  of 
water,  and  the  large  amount  necessary 
to  the  fuU  development  of  the  human 
body,  we  have  given  some  idea  under  the 
head  of  Food,  where  we  have  shown  that 
a  body  weighing  154  pounds,  when  com* 
pletely  dried,  loses  one  hundred  and 
eleven  pounds  o^  water,  driven  off  in 
yapour.  Water  is  not  oidy  a  necessary  of 
human  existence,  but  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  all  vegetable  life,  some 
aquatic  plants  containing  as  mudi  as  95 
per  cent,  of  water.  The  same  remark 
applies  equally  to  some  of  the  lower 
orders  of  axumal  life.  A  jelly-fish,  that 
weighed,  on  being  taken,  two  pounds, 
when  perfectly  desiccated  oioly  yielded 
siXTSSsr  G£AiNS ;  thus  sixteen  grains  of 
solid  matter  were  capable  of  organising 
two  pounds  of  water. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sub- 
stances in  nature.  It  is  a  transparent 
£lmd,  without  colour,  smell,  or  taste; 
liquid  at  the  common  temperature,  as- 
suming the  solid  form  of  ice  at  32°  Fah- 
renheit, boiling  at  212°,  and  becoming 
gaseous  directly  it  passes  that  degree  of 
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temperature,  and  recovering  its  liquefSac* 
tion  on  an  excess  of  temperature  m  the 
one  instance,  and  on  a  diininution  of  it  in 
the  other.  Water  is  capable  of  dissolving 
a  greater  number  of  natural  bodies  than 
any  other  fluid,  hence  it  has  been  called  a 
universal  menstruum ;  at  the  same'  time 
it  performs  more  important  functions  in 
the  vegeteble  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
enters  into]  more  important  compositions, 
than  any  other  of  nature's  proximate 
principles.  Wat^,  though  so  universally 
diffused,  is  seldom  to  be  found  pure ;  even 
the  most  limpid  and  seemingly  perfect  is 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  foreign 
bodies.  Native  waters,  as  they  are  called, 
or  those  &om  springs  or  rivers,  are  all 
more  or  less  loaded  with  the  salte  or 
earthy  particles  which  fhey  have  taken  up 
and  dissolved  in  passing  through  the 
various  strata  of  soil  over  whidi  they 
travel,  some  being  saline,  others  mineral : 
even  rain  and  snow  waters,  the  purest  of 
all  waters  as  regards  earthy  and  saline 
bodies,  are  ^et  impregnated  with  the 
numberless  impurities  for  ever  floating 
about  in  the  atmosphere. 

Pure  water  is  hghter  and  more  fluid 
than  common  water,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  devoid  of  smell  and  taste;  it  wets 
more  easily  than  hard  water,  and  mixes 
freely  with  an  alcohoUc  or  a  simple  solu- 
tion of  soap,  and  is  not  rendered  turbid 
by  an  addition  of  minerals  in  solution. 
Chemically,  water  consists  of — 

1  part  of  oxygen 8 

2  parts  of  hydrogen    •    .    •    .    •    1 

9 
Water   is  taken   by  chemists  as  the 
standard  from  which  the  weight  of  all 
other  bodies  is  determined,  the  specific 

fravity  of  water  being  fixed  at  1,0001 
hus,  when  we  say  that  ether  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'809,  we  imply  that  it 
is  191°  lighter  than  water,  the  standard 
by  which  an  equal  bulk  of  ether  has  been 
weighed. 

SiMPLB  OB  PuBB  Wateb. — ^Tbere  are 
several  kinds  of  pure  water,  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  their  aegrees  of  purity,  in  the 
following  order : — 

1st.  Distilled  Water,  or  water  vaporized 
by  heat  in  a  still,  and  then  condensed,  all 
the  saline  impurities  being  left  behind. 

2nd.  Bain  Water. — This  is  a  water 
which,  having  undergone  a  kind  of  natural 
distillation  in  its  passage  from  the  earth 
to  the  clouds,  has  become  purified  of  its 
earthy  salts  and  impurities,  and  on  that 
account,  when  it  can  be  obtained  in  an 
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open  country,  remored  from  factory  smoke 
and  town  contaminations,  is,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  drink,  equal  in  purity  to  distilled 
water;  indeed,  so  near  to  tbat  article  is 
it  in  purity,  that  the  specific  grarity  of 
rain  water  is  within  an  inappreciable 
fraction  that  of  distilled  water. 

8rd.  Ice  and  Snow  Water, — ^Both  of 
these  equal  rain  water  in  purity,  and,  when 
first  melted,  contain  no  air,  that  having 
been  expelled  during  freezing.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  the  drinking  ice 
water,  or  melted  snow,  induced  the 
firlandular  disease  known  as  goitre;  this 
has,  however,  been  proved  to  be  a  mistake, 
as  in  northern  latitudes  whole  peoples  live 
entirely  on  melted  snow  as  a  drink,  among 
whom  the  disease  m  question  is  unknown. 
Sailors  engaged  in  the  Polar  seas  con- 
ttantly  consume  the  water  obtained  from 
the  blocks  of  ice  found  floating  on  the 
ocean,  and  never  experience  inconvenience 
or  injury  from  its  use.  Indeed,  as  it  is 
only  the  wateir  part  of  the  brine  that  is 
ever  congealed, — that  portion  left  being 
more  intensely  salt,  according  to  the 
amount  of  ice  congealed, — the  ice  so  formed 
is  consequently  tiie  purest  of  all  waters. 
The  knowledge  that  vaporizing  salt  water 
deprives  it  of  its  saline  ingredients  has  of 
late  years  been  taken  advanta^^  of,  on 
board  sea-going  steamers,  to  distil  fresh 
water  from  the  sea  on  all  long  or  distant 
voyages. 

4th.  Spring  Water. — This  water,  if  it 
has  not  filtered  through  any  soluble  soil, 
is  almost  afr  pure  as  rain  water.  The  best 
spring  waters  are  those  which  rise  through 
sand  or  gravel  at  a  moderate  depth  from 
the  surface.  Spring  water  generally  con- 
tains, besides  the  ingredients  found  in 
rain  water,  a  small  proportion  of  chloride 
of  sodiimi  (common  salt),  especially  the 
water  obtained  from  surface  wells. 

6th.  Well  or  Tump  Water. — This  is 
only  spring  water  obtained  by  digging  to 
a  greater  depth,  and  is  not  always  so  pure 
as  that  which  percolates  naturally  to  the 
surface,  being  generally  distinguished  by 
a  property  named  hardness,  consequently 
is  not  capable  of  dissolving  soap.  This 
character  is  owing  to  the  earthy  salte  held 
in  solution,  more  particularly  to  the  sul- 
phate of  lime :  it  also  has  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Many  of  the 
salts  contained  in  hard  or  pump  water 
are  merely  suspended  in  it,  and  are  to  be 
removed  by  filtering.  Pump  water,  at 
the  same  time,  may  be  made  to  resemble 
river  water  by  boiling,  and  then  filtering. 

6th,  Biifer  Water,— 'The  character  of 


this  water  differs  materially  according  to 
the  force  of  its  current;  when  it  rons 
rapidly  over  a  pebbly  channel  the  water 
is  often  as  pure  as  soft  water,  but  when 
the  current  is  sluggish  and  slow,  or  the  bed 
clayey,  it  approaches  nearer  to  well  or 
natural  water  than  any  other.  Lithe  latter 
case  it  frequently  contains  putrified  ve^* 
table  and  animal  substances,  either  in 
solution  or  held  suspended  in  the  fluid; 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  lakes,  ponds, 
and  stagnant  waters. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  well  or  spring 
water  generally  consumed,  and  those  are 
the  surface-well  waters  and  the  deep-well 
waters.  In  London  it  is  costomarf  to 
dig  deep  into  the  chalk,  and  get  water  from 
helotD  the  London  clay,  by  what  are  called 
Abtesiav  or  deep  wells.  At  a  depth  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  any 
part  of  the  London  basin  or  district,  an 
abundanceof  water  can  always  beobtained; 
this  is  called  the  surface-well  water.  Many 
persons  believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  they  consume  sufaoe 
or  deep-well  water;  this,  however,  is  a 
mistake,  for  though  the  water  drawn  fifom 
the  twenty-five  feet  level,  or  surface^  is 
clearer,  cooler,  and  more  sparkling  than 
the  fluid  drawn  from  Artesian  depths,  the 
lattCT  is  much  more  pure,  for  the  earbooic 
acid,  the  cause  of  the  brisk  sparkling 
character  of  the  surface  water,  is  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
Their  cooler  taste  at  the  same  time  arises 
from  the  generation  of  salte,  only  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  natter 
absorbed  from  the  superfidal  strata  of 
the  London  basin,  and  from  the  sewers 
and  liquid  debris  everywhere  percolating 
through  the  soil. 

MivBBiJL  Watebs. — ^In  naturalwaters, 
the  foreign  substances  tsJcen  up  are  gene- 
rally too  small  in  Quantity  to  g^ve  either 
colour  or  taste  to  tne  water ;  in  tiiose  de- 
nominated mineral,  however,  the  forrign 
matter  is  so  considerable  as  to  prevent  tiie 
water  forming  a  part  of  the  nourishment 
of  animals;  in  which  case  it  can  onlj 
becMae  useful  as  a  medicinal  agent  to 
man,  and  in  some  instances  to  animals, 
particularly  to  the  horse.  Mineral  waten 
are  usually  arranged  into  the  five  follow- 
ing divisions^ — acidulous,  alkaline,  chaly- 
beate, sulphureous,  and  saline  waters. 

1st.  Acidulous  Waters, — l%ese  owe 
their  properties  chiefly  to  the  pres^oe  of 
cai*bonicacid,  and  sparKle  when  drawnfrom 
the  spring,  have  an  acidulous  taste,  and 
beo(»ue  vapid  by  ezposuze^  their  cositi- 
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tuentfl  being,  in  addition  to  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  bicarbonate 
of  maniesia,  of  lime,  and  sometimes  of 
iron.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  spas  or 
springs  are  Seltzer,  Pjrmont,  Spa,  Carls- 
bad, Kilbum,  Ponges,  St.  Parize,  Marien- 
bad,  and  Kissingen.  These  spas  may  be 
divided  into  the  warm  or  thermal  acidu- 
lous waters,  having  a  temperature  which 
seldom  exceeds  72"*,  and  tbe  cold  acidu- 
lous spas,  having  a  temperature  of  about 

2nd.  Alkaline  Waters. — The  waters 
under  this  denomination  have  properties 
of  a  free  alkaline  character,  displaym?  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  chief  of  these 
sprinjfs  are  those  of  Bath,  Buxton,  Mat- 
lock, Malvern,  and  Ems. 

Std,  Chalybeate  Waters. — This  deno- 
mination of  waters  owes  its  characteristics 
entirely  to  iron,  generally  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid;  and  as  this  is  very 
often  in  excess,  the  waters  are  acidulous 
as  well  as  chalybeate.  The  other  pre- 
paration of  iron  found  in  spas  is  that 
of  the  sulphate,  but  this  condition  is  very 
rare.  All  chalybeate  waters  have  a  harsh, 
styptic,  or  inky  taste,  and  when  fresh 
drawn  are  transparent,  growing  cloudy 
and  dark  by  standing,  and  depositing  a 
rusty  brown  precipitate.  All  these  waters 
strike  an  inky  black  on  the  addition  of  a 
tincture  of  nutgalls,  or  any  article  con- 
taining tannin.  The  most  important 
chalybeate  springs  on  the  Continent  are  St. 
Germaine,  Aumale,  and  Forges,  Bologna, 
Buzot,  Baden,  Driburgin,  Swalback,  and 
Vichy,  near  Moulins ;  these,  however,  are 
only  a  few,  though  the  most  important,  of 
the  Continental  chalybeates.  Those  of 
chief  consideration  in  Great  Britain  are 
Arbroath,  Peterhead,  Ashton,  BaUycastle, 
Bandon,  Bromley,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Coventry,  Hampstead,  Kirby,  Xancaster, 
ShadweU,  and  Cheltenham.  Ireland  con- 
tains a  great  number,  and  so  also  does 
Scotland,  beyond  what  we  have  recorded ; 
the  three  most  renowned  chalybeate  spas 
however,  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  Tun- 
bridge, Brighton,  and  Petemead. 

4th.  StUphureous  Waters.  —  These 
waters  derive  their  character  from  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  which  they  contain, 
either  pure  or  combined  with  lime  or  some 
alkali.  Sulphureouswaters  are  transparent 
when  newiy  drawn  from  the  spring,  and 
possess  a  strong  offensive  odour  like 
that  of  rotten  eggs,  which  however  passes 
off  when  the  water  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  fluid  becoming  thick  or  turbid.  Be- 
fides  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  these  spas 
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frequently  contain  carbonic  acid,  chlorid® 
of  magnesium,  and  other  saline  matters.^ 
The  most  important  of  these  sulphureous 
springs  in  Britain  are  Kilbum,  Harrogate, 
and  Moffat,  Askeron,  Broughton,  Clon- 
mel,  Tipperary,  Cavan,  Dudley,  Bipon, 
and  Wirksworth  in  Derbyshire.  They  are 
all  slightly  sudorific  and  diuretic,  and  are 
valuable  m  all  visceral  complaints  and 
scrofulous  enlai^ements. 

6th.  Saline  Waters. — These,  as  their 
name  indicates,  owe  their  properties  to 
the  presence  of  saline  substances,  and  are 
of  four  orders, — A,  those  which  depend 
upon  the  salts  of  lime;  B,  those  which 
have  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  mag- 
nesium as  a  base ;  C,  those  which  contain 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts ; 
and  D,  those  which  owe  their  efficacy  to 
the  carbonates,  particularly  those  of  soda. 
Most  of  the  group  are  purgative,  the 
purgative  property  of  the  salt  being 
greatly  increased  by  the  quantity  of 
water  that  holds  it  in  solution.  Of  these 
spas,  the  most  renowned  are  those  of  Bris- 
tol, Cheltenham,  Epsom,  Leamington,  Pan- 
eras,  ScarborougQ,  Svdenham,  Thirsk, 
and  Pitcaithy  in  Scotland;  and  on  the 
Continent,  Carlsbad,  Pullna,  SeidUtz,  and 
Scidschutz. 

Sea.  Watbe.— The  quantity  of  saline 
matters  contained  in  sea  watw  is  very 
great,  varying  in  different  latitudes :  thus, 
between  the  degrees  of  10  and  20,  it  is 
more  than  one-twenty-fourth;  at  the 
Equator  it  is  one-twenty-fifth;  and  at 
57®  N.  it  is  only  one-twenty-sevonth. 
The  saline  ingredients  in  1,000  parts  of 
sea  water  are,— 

Chloride  of  sodium    .    .    .    220*01. 

Chloride  of  calcium    .    .    .        7*84. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .    .      42*08. 

Sulphate  of  soda    ....      33*16. 

When  brought  up  from  a  great  depth 
its  taste  is  saline;  when  taken  from  the 
surface,  it  is  of  a  disagreeable  bitter. 

The  sea  is  the  great  reservoir  or  source 
from  which  man  and  every  part  of  the 
earth  derives  its  fluid  nutriment,  or  water. 
The  direct  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  beating 
down  with  steady  ardour  on  the  vast 
surface  of  the  ocean,  rarefy  by  their  heat 
the  pure  principles  of  the  water,  the 
vapour  rising  insensibly  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, where  it  is  absorbed  as  by  a 
sponge,  and  collected  into  clouds,  which, 
borne  bv  the  wind  to  either  pole,  and 
condensmg  in  their  journey  north^  and 
south,  and  falling  on  the  earth  in  rain  or 
snow,  sink  throucfh  the  soil,  or  pour 
down  the  mountams  to  form  cascades. 
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streams,  riyulets,  lakes,  and  rirfflrs,  the  in  the  stomach  leads  to  an  eructation,  the 

excess  of  water  pouring  off  the  earth,  and  patient  bringing  up  from  two  ■  to  four 

again  entering  the  great  bed  of  the  ocean,  ounces  of  clear,  mnpid  water ;  sometimes. 

It  is  in  this  progress  back  to  the  sea  that  though  rarely,  add,  but  genmllj  insipid, 

man  either  catches  it  for  his  use  as  it  Two  or  three  eructations,  with  a  gush  of 

falls,  or  arrests  it  as  it  glides  under  his  water  after  each,  concludes  the  paroxysm, 

feet  in  the  form  of  reserroirs  or  wells.    In  and  for  the  time  the  patient  is  rdieyed  of 

this  manner  we  obtain  from  the  sea,  rain^  his  suffering.    Femues  are  more  subject 

river,  spring,  and  well  water.  to  this  disease  than  men,  and  those  who 

Water,  as  an  article  of  diet,  may  either  live  on  a  milk  w  farinaceous  diet  more 

be  taken  in  too  large  a  quantity  to  be  than  those  who  partake  of  a  good  stima- 

easUy  carried  off  by  the  skin  and  other  lating  dietary. 

channels,  and  so,  oy  remaining  in  the  Th^  tssatmsst  must  begin  b^  remor- 

system,  dilute  and  impoverish  the  blood,  ing  the  exciting  cause,  and  by  giving  tone 

reducing   the    amount   of  solid   matter  to  the  stomach  by  such  remedies  as  the 

necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  fimc-  subjoined,  first  acting  on  the  bowels  by  a 

tions   of    nutrition    and    reproduction ;  compound  aloetic  or  colocynth  pilL 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  a  quantity  too 

small  for  that  moistening  oi  the  ingesta  ,                  Mtxture, 

necessary  for  the  due  penormance  of  the  Tske  of— 

animal  functions.    A  deficiency  of  water  Quassia  raspmgs     .    •    t  drachm, 

in  the  system  makes  the  blood   thick,  Casjanlla  (bruised)      .    2  drachms, 

diminishes  the  drculation,  and  impedes  ^    Boihng  water     ...    8  ounces, 

every  function  of  the  body.    In  due  pro-  Infnse  for  six  hours,  strain,  and  add- 

portion  water  is  the  best,  most  natural  Diluted  nitnc  acid  .    .26  drops, 

and  useful  beverage  that  man  can  take.  ^*  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  three 

As  a  medical  agent,  it  is  the  most  perfect  tini©8  a  day. 

diluent  within  the  reach  of  professional  Fovfders, 

art,  and,  according  to  the  temperature,  Takeof'^ 

may  be  prescribed  m  almost  every  disease.  Nitrate  of  bismuth .    .  40  grains. 

In  cases  of  hsBmorrhage   and   internal  Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  20  grains, 

bleedings,  given  in  the  form  of  small  Powdered  ginger    .    .  12  grains, 

fragments  of  ice,  or  at  the  temperature  Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders ;  one  to 

of  45^,  it  is  an  a^ent  of  great  potency,  be  given  night,  moming',  and  midday  in 

In    febrile    and    inflammatory    diseases  jelly  or  honey.    Instead  of  the  powdters, 

water  in  copious  draughts  at  the  ordinary  the  following  pills  may  be  taken  as  a 

temperature  of  60^  is  an  article  of  con-  substitute ;  or  should  the  bismuth  prove 

siderable  importance,  while   in    certain  ineffectual,  the  pills  may  be  employed  as 

irritable  states  of  the  stomach,  dependent  an  alternate  tome  remedy.    Take  of-— 

on  an  excess  of  free  bile,  tepid,  warm,  or  Nitrate  of  silver .    •    .    2  grains, 

even  hot  water,  in  small  quantities,  is  Powder  finely,  and  add— 

attended  with  the  best  results.    Again,  Powdered  rhubarb  •    •  30  grains, 

to  increase  the  action  of  emetics   and  Mix,  and  add — 

diaphoretics,  warm   diluent    drinks   are  Extract  of  gentian     .       enough    to 

indispensable.  make  into  a  mass ;  to  be  divided  into  twelre 

W  ATEH-BBASH. — An    affection   of  pills :  one  pill  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

the  stomach;  the  result  of  a  general  func-  Water  brash  is  an  affection  to  whidi 

tional  debility  of  that  organ,  by  which  the  those  of  a  .sedentary  habit^  and  who  eat 

vessels  that   should  secrete  the  gastric  their  meals  hurriedly,  without  proper  mas- 

i'uice  throw  out  a  clear,  limpid  water ;  tication,  are  very  liable, 

lence  its  medical  name  otpvroHt,  WATEB  CUBE.    See  Htdsopatht. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  disease  usually  WATEB  DBESSIN6S.— Atermused 

commence  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  by  surgeons  to  express  a  mode  of  treating 

either  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  recent  wounds  and  amputated  stumps,  by 

and  begin  with  a  sense  of  burning  heat  means  of  pledgets  of  unt  dipped  in  cold 

and  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  tepid  water,  and  applied  over  the  closed 

producing  a  sensation  as  if  the  organ  was  wound,  a  piece  of  oil^  silk  being  laid  ovsr 

Deing  drawn  up  to  the  spine.    To  relieve  the  whole,  to  keep  the  dressings  in  their 

this  sensation,  the  patient  folds  his  arms  place.    See  Wounds. 

over  his  chest,  and  bends  the  body  forward;  WATEB    ON    THE    CHEST.     See 

after  a  time,  a  quantity  of  gas  collecting  Dsopst. 
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heart,  and  OJ;t  on  the  djn  at  the  aao 

tinie.    Take  of— 

Calomel      .     .    >    ,    ,  13  graing, 

XartaF  emetic      ...     1  ^ain. 

powder      .    9  grains. 


Compound  tnigacautb 


.  SOgraini. 

1  child  fr 

iten  will  _  _ 

■pine,  and  the 
head  muet  he  kept  cold  with  ice  or 
evaporating  lotions.     Bee  Dsopar. 

WAX  (Cero).— The  concrete  oilj 
matter  deposited  hj  heee  in  cells  to  form 
"-- ■-    --  receptacle  of  their  ■■ 


Bellow  or  brownish  colooTi  but  bem|, 
urther  melted,  and  lun  into  thin  eheel^ 
and  exposed  to  tbe  action  of  the  aim  and 
cooiBtuce,  is  b7  this bleachinvprooess  cou- 
Terted  into  a  pure  white.  These  are  the 
twoforms  in  which  waxisfcmnd  intlicsbop^ 
the  GrBtf—rceraJi^vaj  or  yellow  wax,  and 
aolio,  orwhitewBI.    fioHl 


WATBE  ON  THE  HEAD  (Byif™- 
cepAalvt),  oi  Drops/  of  the  Brain,  is  a 
disease  principally  effecting  children  or 
very  young  persona  having;  heads  of  an 
unnatural  size  or  shape,  and  though  most 
frequently  occurring  between  the  sges  of 
three  and  ten  years,  it  is  in  some  coses 
Gonpenitfl],  the  child  being  born  either 
with  the  dropsy  far  odysnoed  or  cmly  in 
the  Grst  stage  of  development.  Hie  water 
in  this  disease  is  contained  in  the  shut 
sac  OY  serous  membraDe  tbat  linei  the 
brain  and  preeorves  it  from  ftictioB  on  the 
ekuU.  By  the  pressure  established  the 
water  gTadnally  separates  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  «ilargin^  it  sometimes  to  an  extn- 
ordinary  size,  till  the  head  becoming  so 
heavy  and  bulky  that  cbildren  are  unable 
to  support  Its  weight,  and  are  often  for 
years  compelled  to  keep  in  a  recumbent 
position,  with  their  monsaouiderelopment 
resting  on  a  piUov, 

The  ciUBBB  of  water  on  the  head  are 
geiieral  debili^,  a  scrofulous  disposition, 
or  diathesis,  and  the  irritation  of  teething, 
or  worms  in  the  bowels. 

The  aruFTOUB  in  the  Erst  st^e  of  the 
disease  are  nausea,  vomiting,  adry  tongue, 
flushed  face,  contracted  pupila,  great  sen- 
sibility to  Ught,  pain  over  this  eyee  and 
tbron^h  the  tpmpfes,  causin?  the  child  to 
press  its  head  between  both  hands,  and 
uttec  piereiDg  screams.  In  the  second 
stage  the  pupils  begin  to  dilate,  the  pain 
in  the  head  is  more  acute,  squinting  of 
one  or  both  eyes  ensues,  the  pulse  is  pre- 
teroatnr^y  slow,  ot  intormita,  and  a 
settled  coma,  at  first  sligbt,  gradual]?  op- 
preEses  the  patient ;  the  pupils  are  duated 
to  their  utmost,  and  are  insensible  te  tlie 
light ;  double  vision  soon  otter  takes  plooe,  , 
or  a  total  loss  of  sight ;  a  difficulty  at 
breathing,  witli  involuntary  evacuations  ' 
and  convulsions,  in  general  terminatiiig 
tho  patient's  eufierings. 

The  XBEiTHsiTT  mast  be  guided  en- 
tirely by  the  age  and  strength  of  the  I 
patient,  and  by  the  state  of  the  head  at  ' 
the  time  the  practitioner  Erst  sees  it,  and 
also  by  the  excitiog  cause.  H  it  should 
be  teething,  the  gums  must  be  scarified; 
if  cauBfed  by  worms,  they  must  be  expelled 
before  other  means  can  be  adojfted.  To 
subdue  the  inflammalow  stage,  leeches  te 
tho  temples  and  nape  of  the  neek,  or  even 
opening  the  external  jugular,  ore  the  kinds  are  used  in  phannaoy  ti 
means  to  be  adopted,  but  m  conionction  cnntmenta,  cerates,  and  plasters, 
1  purgative  of  calomel,  jalap,  and    not  otherwise  employed  in  medidn 
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thick,  tenacious  exudation,  of  a  rank, 
offensive  smell,  and  bitter,  acrid  taste, 
secreted  by  a  series  .of  sebaceous  glands 
situated  around  the  meatut  auditoriits,  or 
outer  auditory  passage  of  the  ear.  The 
use  of  this  secretion  in  the  ear  is  threefold ; 
in  the  first  plaqe,  it  ser?es  to  moisten  the 
auditory  passage,  and  keep  it  in  a  healthy 
state ;  secondly,  with  the  hairs  of  the  part 
it  serves  to  temper  the  sound,  and  protect 
the  tympanum  from  the  shock  of  sudden 
noises;  and  thirdly,  the  acrid  smell  and 
bitter  taste  has  the  property  of  preventing 
insects  entering  the  ear  and  endangering 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  organ. 
The  auditory  secretion,  as  the  wax  of  the 
ear  may  be  called,  is  liable  to  changes, 
like  those  of  the  nose  or  fauces,  the  secre- 
tion being  sometimes  in  such  excess,  and 
so  hard,  as  to  cause  considerable  pain,  and 
by  blocking  up  the  passage  in  front  of 
the  tympanum,  preventing  the  person 
from  hearing,  or  materialnr  interfering 
with  that  fimction.  At  other  times  the 
glands  become  irritated  or  inflamed,  either 
Buppiurating  and  causing  excessive  pain, 
under  the  name  of  ear-ache,  or  discharging 
a  large  amount  of  thin,  foetid,  and  greenish 
matter,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
patient.  For  the  first  condition,  that  of 
mdurated  wax  in  the  ear,  a  little  cotton 
wool  wetted  with  almond  oil,  and  put  in 
the  ear  three  or  four  times  a  dav,  will,  by 
detaching  the  wax  from  its  adhesion  to 
the  tympanum  or  passag^cs,  admit  of  its 
easy  removal  afterwards,  bysyringing  the 
OTgan  with  warm  water.  When  suppura- 
tion takes  place,  warm  poultices  are 
necessary,  till  the  tiny  abscess  breaks. 
For  the  thin  and  foetid  discharge,  syring- 
ing with  soapsuds  twice  a  day,  and 
applying  wool  wetted  with  almond  oil,  and 
a  coupli  of  drops  of  Friar's  balsam  at 
night,  will,  after  a  few  applications, 
excite  the  glands  to  a  healthier  per- 
formance  of  their  duty. 

WEANIKG.— The  proper  time  when 
the  infant  should  be  taken  from  the  breast, 
and  subjected  to  an  artificial  dietary,  is 
generally  a  subject  of  some  anxiety  to 
mothers.  The  exact  time  when  this 
change  should  take  place  must,  however, 
always  be  an  open  auestion,  depending  on 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  child,  and 
the  health  and  capability  of  the  mother 
for  the  duty  of  a  wet  nurse.  When 
mother  and  child  are  both  in  a  f&ir  condi- 
tion of  health,  the  general  time  of  weaning 
the  infant  is  between  the  ninth  ana 
twelfth  month ;  should  the  child,  however, 
be  very  backward  with  its  teeth,  and  have 


only  cut  one  or  two  by  the  latter  period, 
the  time  of  weaning  uiould  be  postponed 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  As  a  general 
rule,  when  nature  has  placed  a  siuicient 
number  of  teeth  in  the  uifant*s  mouth  to 
enable  it  to  mumble  the  soft  aliment  on 
which  it  is  fed,  the  time  has  arrived  to 
make  it  independent  of  its  nurse.  All 
prudent  mothers,  however,  will  graduallj 
anneal  their  infants  to  the  change  bj 
beginning  to  feed  them  once,  twice^  and 
finally  three  times  a  day  for  some  few 
weeks  before  absolute  weaning,  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  number  of  times 
of  daily  suckling;  by  this  means  the  pro- 
cess is  made  easy  and  gradual,  and  tlie 
children  are  in  a  great  measure  spared  the 
distress  consequent  on  an  abrupt  change. 

Some  mothers,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting another  pregnancy,  are  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  tneir  infants  at  the  breast 
till  they  are  old  enough  to  ask  for  it;  this 
is  a  great  mistake,  and  is  certain  to  set 
injuriously  on  the  health  of  the  parent. 
See  Advice  to  Mothsbs,  and  Ikfaitt. 

WEB,  THE.^A  name  formerly  given 
to  an  opacity  of  the  oomea.  A  dimness 
of  sight;  objects  appearing  as  if  seen 
through  a  veil  or  cobweb. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUEES.- 
The  weights  and  measures  by  which  the 
medical  profession  have  hitherto  bera  in 
the  habit  of  prescribii^f  and  compounding 
their  medicines  the  llk&dical  Council  have 
lately  thought  fit  to  alter,  both  in  respect 
to  their  quantities  and  in  regard  to  their 
symbols.  With  the  idea,  probiU>ly,  of  pre- 
venting mistakes  in  the  compounding  of 
prescriptions  through  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  characters  somewhat  sinuLir  in 
appearance  but  materially  different  in 
their  quantities,  the  Socie^have  abolished 
the  signs  hitherto  used  for  scruples  and 
drachms  and  their  subdivisions,  sul»ti- 
tuting  grains  for  all  quantities  short  of  an 
ounce.  So  that  instead  of  prescribing 
four  drachms  of  an  article,  as  thus, — "car- 
bonas  sodas,  3iv*>"  the  physician  must 
henceforth  write,  if  he  wishes  to  be  accu- 
rate, "carbonas  sodse,  gr.  218^."  With  the 
wisdom  or  propriety  of  this  change  we 
shall  not  interfere,  satisfied  that  it  will  be 
many  years,  even  should  the  new  arran^ 
ment  exist  so  long,  before  the  profession 
as  a  body  adopt  the  alteration  for  general 
use  so  needlessly  thrust  upon  them. 

The  following  table  represents  the  new 
arrangement,  the  special  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  old  one  being  the  altera- 
tion of  the  pound  to  16  ounces,  the  sub- 
stitution of  grains  for  all  quantities  under 
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an  ounce,  and  the  addition  of  fl.  to  the 
drachms  and  ounces  of  all  fluid  measures. 

Weights, 

1  pound  (lb.)  =16  ounce8=7,000  grains. 
1  ounce  (o2.)=437*6  grains. 
1  grain  (gr.)=:l  grain. 

Meaauret, 

1  gallon  (C.)=8  pints, — O.  viij. 

1  pint  (O.)=20  fluid  ounces, — ^fl.  oz.  xx. 

1  fluid  ounce  (fl.  oz.):=8  fluid  drachms, — 

fl.  drs.  viij. 
1  fluid  drachm  (fl.  dra.)=60  minims, — 

xty  Ix. 
1  minim  (min.)=l  minim,— nii. 

WEN. — A  popular  name  for  a  tumour. 
Bj  this  term  surgeons  understand  a  soft, 
moveable,  encysted  timiour  on  some  part 
or  other  of  the  body.  The  disease  gene- 
rally known  as  a  wen  is  that  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  called  bronchocele  or 
goitre. 

WET  NURSE.— One  who  undertakes 
the  suckling  of  a  child,  when  the  parent 
by  death  or  sickness  is  preyented  from 
rearing  the  infant  herself.    See  NussE. 

WETTING  THE  BED.— This  acci- 
dent, so  frequently  occurring  to  children, 
and  so  well  known  to  motl^rs,  demands 
careful  and  yigilant  attention.  Parents 
and  nurses  haye  liitherto  regarded  this  as 
a  bad  and  careless  habit  of  the  child's, 
and  one  rather  demanding  reprehension 
and  correction  than  inquuy  or  medical 
investigation;  this,  however,  is  often  a 
grave  mistake,  as  the  diild  in  its  sleep 
can  no  more  avoid  the  involuntary  dis- 
charge than  it  can  resist  the  lethargy  of 
sleep.  The  cause  of  this  incontinence  of 
urine  in  children  arises  from  two  sources  in 

E articular, — the  first  is  the  peculiar  alka* 
ne  condition  of  the  water,  which,  acting 
like  a  corrosive  lye  on  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  excites  that  organ  to  the  invo- 
luntary action  which  resmts  in  the  passage 
of  the  urine ;  the  second  is  the  presence 
in  the  bowels,  particularly  in  the  rectwrn, 
of  a  number  <n  worms,  which,  irritating 
the  nerves  of  the  part,  sympathetically 
a£fect  the  bladdor  directly  aoove,  which  re- 
ceives some  of  its  nerves  from  the  same 
plexus.  Crude  fruit,  or  other  causes  of 
irritation  in  the  bowels,  may  produce  the 
same  result,  though  the  above  two  are  the 
most  frequent.    « 

Instead,  therefore,  of  alarming  the  child 
by  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  mother 
^1  do  well  to  discover  as  far  as  possible 
which  of  these  causes  induces  a  omld  for- 
merly cleanly  in  his  habita  to  commit  this 
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nocturnal ybttd?  pat.  If  it  should  proceed 
from  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urme,  the 
TSEATMBNT  will  consist  in  giving  vinegar 
and  pickles  with  the  meals,  tamarinds  and 
water,  and  acidulated  drinks,  with  oranges 
and  fresh  acid  fruits;  and  if  the  patient 
is  at  all  weakly,  the  subjoined  tome  mix- 
ture.   Take  of— 

Infusion  of  quassia  •    .    t  ounces. 

Quinine 6  nains. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  30  drops. 
Mix:  a  dessert  or  table  spoonful  to  be 
given  three  times  a  day,  in  water,  to  child- 
ren from  five  to  ten  years  of  age.  When 
the  accident  proceeds  frcmi  worms,  the 
cause  must  be  removed  by  the  means 
recommended  under  Worms,  which  see. 

WHEAT.— This  valuable  gram  con- 
tains a  larger  quantity  of  gluten  than 
any  other  cereal.  Semolina,  soujee,  and 
manna-croup  are  granular  preparations  of 
wheat,  and  will  be  found  under  Food, 
which  see. 

WHEY. — The  watery  part  or  serum  of 
milk;  that  portion  that  remains  after 
making  curds.  As  a  diluent  and  beve- 
rage, both  in  sickness  and  in  health,  whey 
forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
drinks  that  can  be  taken ;  and  in  cases  of 
cholera,  by  supplying  to  the  system  the 
fluid  of  which  the  disease  robs  the  blood 
and  the  body,  is  a  remedy  of  very  great 
importance. 

WHITE  ABSENIC— The  oxide  of 
arsenic,  a  white,  impalpable  powder.  See 
AssBiric 

WHITE  GUM.— A  rash  of  small  white 
pimples,  to  which  very  young  and  teething 
infants  are  liable.    See  Sxiir,  Diseases 

OP. 

WHITEHEAD'S  ESSENCE  OF 
MUSTARD.— An  old-established  patent 
medicine  used  in  flatulence,  rheumatic 
affections,  and  indigestion. 

WHITE  LEG  {FhlegTttasia  dolma), 
OB  MILK  LEG.    See  Le&,  Swelled. 

WHITES.— A  discharge  from  the 
vagina;  fiuor  albus.  See  Womb,  Diseases 

OF.  

WHITE  SWELLING.— A  scrofulous 
enlargement  and  swelling  of  the  ligaments 
and  cartilages  of  the  knee  joint,  often  re- 
sulting in  the  destruction  of  the  articu- 
lation. Leeches,  blisters,  iodine,  lunar 
caustic,  and  mercury  have  been  the  reme- 
dies generally  employed  in  this  disease; 
unfortunately,  however,  it  too  frequently 
demands  the  radical  means  of  excision  or 
amputation  to  effect  a  cure. 

W  H I T  L  O  W.— This  very  painful  in- 
flammation may  take  place  eltaec  ia&.  ^Jc^ 
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flngeri,    the    thumbg,  or  the  toei,  and 

under  tbe  lendona  df  the  fleior  muscles  of 
the  put,  often  deatrojiug  tho  bone,  the 
ligtunentg,  and  Ihe  tendon),  beTore  the 
matter  can  reach  the  etirface,  or  be  dis- 
charffed  bj  an  opening.  Owing  to  the 
depth  at  which  th^  nmtter  fonsa,  the  un- 
jie}ding  nature  of  the  fascia,  and  the 
thick  charaeter  of  the  skin,  the  pain  in 
whitlow  is  most  sereie,  throbbing,  and 
acute,  aifecting  the  hand,  arm,  or  leg,  and 
throwing  the  body  into  a  atate  of  feTeriih 
irritabilitj. 

The  TBBATVBKT  of  whitlow  consista  in 
frequently  plunging  the  part  in  Tery  hot 
water,  so  aa  to  relax  and  soften  the  akin ; 
then,  while  still  moist  with  the  water, 
lunar  caustio  shoold  be  tretly  applied 
along  the  finger  or  thumb,  and  one  of  the 
fcUowing  powders  given  ctery  three  boors 
fbr  three  tjmes,  to  be  followed  by  an 
—  XI  of  Epaom  lalta  or  a  black  draught. 


Take  of— 
Dorer'a  powdet . 
Calomel     .    .    . 


lOgraini 


iquentlv; 
m  the  skin 


.  9  grams, 
into  three  powders.  When 
the  constitutjanal  disturbance  i>  severe,  a 
hot  bath  should  be  taken  erery  day,  and 
if  the  feTcrish  ajmptoma  nm  high,  an 
emetic  ought  to  be  given,  whue  the 
immeriion  of  the  finger  in  hot  water 
should  be  repeated  frequi 
yellow  epeck  appears  —  " 
oatea  tte  preience  of  pus,  ana  musi  oe 
opened,  the  discharge  oeing  encouraged 
by  hot  fomentations.  Directly  on  the 
escape  of  the  matter,  the  pain  subsides; 
&esh  mutter,  however,  soon  forms  again, 
requiiingtobeditichargodaaaoonaBitpre- 
■enla ;  and  should  sinuaea  be  formed  they 
must  be  lasccd  along  thdi  full  length. 
The  great  object  in  whitlow  is  to  relax  and 
■often  the  skin,  and  this  it  belt  effected 
by  frequent  immersions  in  hot  water. 

WHOBTLEBEEHy,  Heart  Berry,  or 
Bilberry  (profeaaionally   known  aa    Uva 

whole  of  northern  Europe.    The  whortle- 

gent  in  aflections  of  the  bladder,  and  in 
can?a  of  incoDtinence  of  the  urine ;  being 
generally  used  in  a  decoction  made  by  boil- 
ing one  ounce  of  the  leaTca  of  the  TJea  vni 
in  a  pint  and  a  balC  of  water  down  to  a  pint. 
The  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  aome- 
times  given  in  doeei  of  K)  graina  three  or 

WILDFIBE.— An  eruptive  affection 
of  the  skin,  aomewhat  nsembling  Ucben  or 
gum  laih. 


and  febrifuge  properties  long  before  the 
introduction  of  quinine.  The  batk,  which 
waa  the  only  part  of  the  tree  in  ns^ 
d^ndcd  upon  the  alkaloid  principle 
ealieiiu,  for  the  medicinal  propertiea  it 
pocBesaed.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  is  aliU 
retained  in  the  Pharmaeo 


,  of  its 
cribed. 


air  paaaage   i 


WIHD     DQOPBY.—TympaHitt;    cr 
Drum  Belly,  which  see. 

WINDPIPE,  THE  (TVaeJSao).— The 
~  — lage  which,  .commencing  bdow 
o^an  of  voice,  descrods 
ight  line  till  opposite  the 
second  doiMl  vertebra,  where  it  splits  inlo 
two  branches,  called  the  bronchial  tubes, 
one  sulxlividmg  into  two  and  tlie  other 
into  three  branchc* — one  going  to  each  d 
the  five  lobes  of  the  lunga.  Vbe  win^pe 
is  an  almost  ^liudrieal  tube,  oompoacd  <^ 
cartilaginous  rings  connected  to  eacbolho' 


The  eartilagtaouL p.  .,. 

Tlia  li^jnentosB  portumt  of  the  Tndiia''' 

bj  a  ligsmentous  anbitanee  interoiud 
with  muacular  flbrea,  and  covered  in- 
ternally by  a  aoft,  delicate,  vascolar  men- 
tarane,  wlueh  cMutantly  seeretea  a  aWM 
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fluid,  to  defend  the  surface  over  which  the 
air  travels  from  any  acrimonious  or  irri- 
tating substance  in  the  atmosphere  in- 
^ired.  To  allow  the  gullet  {oesophagus), 
which  lies  directly  behind  the  windpipe,  to 
oonrej  the  food  it  receives  without  hin- 
drance to  the  stomach,  the  rings  or  hoops 
of  the  windpipe  do  not  sweep  entirely 
round  the  tube,  but  terminate  at  about 
two-thirds  of  the  circle,  a  membrane  partly 
ligamentous,  partly  muscular,  closing  up 
the  rest  of  the  distance,  thus  allowing  any 
bulky  body  to  pass  along  the  gullet  with- 
out being  checked  by  the  windpipe,  which, 
had  the  rings  been  complete,  would  have 
been  the  case,  and  gutmling  acninst  any 
ordinary  danger  to  the  tracmea  itself 
firom  a  distended  cesophagua.  As  soon  as 
the  trachea  has  entered  the  thorax,  the 
rin^  on  its  divisions,  the  bronchial  tubes, 
entirely  circle  them,  and  continue  to  do  so 
through  all  their  numerous  subdivisions, 
becoming,  however,  as  they  diminish, 
gradually  less  rigid,  till  they  finally  dis- 
appear in  a  kind  of  cartilae^ous  band. 

WINDPIPE,  DEOPSf  OF.— This  is 
a  disease  that  occasionally  occurs  in  con- 
nection vrith  general  dropsy,  after  some 
other  diseases.  The  affection,  when  it 
does  exist,  is  very  rapid  in  its  progress, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  situation  amiost 
alwavs  fSatal.  If  the  disease  will  not  yield 
to  the  constitutional  means  proper  for 
dropsy,  and  suffocation  is  imminent  the 
only  nope  of  relief  is  in  opening  the  wind- 
pipe by  the  operation  of  traebeol<Mnr. 

WOTDPEPE,  INFLAMMATION  OF. 
See  Cboup. 

WINE.— The  fermented  juioe  of  the 
grape  is  the  article  properly  understood 
by  the  term  of  wine,  though  the  juice  of 
any  sub-acid  firuit  will  yieuL  by  fermenta- 
tion a  wine,  but  of  very  inferior  quality. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  ^pe  juice  is, 
that  it  contains  within  itself  all  the 
elements  necessazy  for  vinification,  and 
when  left  at  rest  undeigoes  a  spontaneous 
fermentation,  while  the  juioe  of  aJl  other 
fruits  requires  a  leaven  of  some  sort  to 
induce  the  process  necessary  to  convert 
the  |uice  into  wine.  Wine,  as  a  thera- 
peutic  agent,  is  the  least  objectionable 
of  all  fermented  or  distilled  liquors. 
Alcoholic  liquors  of  all  kinds  are,  when 
taken  to  excess,  injurious  to  the  system, 
seriously  affecting  both  the  stomach  and 
the  liver;  while  malt  liquors,  though 
seldom  affecting  either  organ,  are  liable 
to  produce  that  condition  of  the  blood 
that  results  in  gout,  a  disease  to  which 
drinkers  of  large  quantities  of  porter  are 
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especially  prone.  From  all  these  conse- 
quences wme  is  in  a  great  measure  free* 
Though  cider,  perry,  gooseberry,  currant, 
and  grape  wine  are  all  included  under 
the  generic  name  of  wine,  we  shall  confine 
this  article  to  those  fermented  juices  of 
the  foreign  grape  which  are  specially 
denominated  as  wine. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  fordgn  wine 
consists  in  the  presence  of  tartar  or 
tartaric  add,  while  all  the  articles  known 
as  British  wines  contain  malic  acid.  The 
component  parts  of  all  wines  are  tartaric 
or  malic  acid;  extractive  matter,  which 
in  very  old  wines  is  deposited  with  the 
tartar ;  volatile  oil,  on  wnich  the  flavour 
of  the  wine  depends;  colouring  matter, 
alcohol,  and  water.  MedicinaUy,  wines 
act  as  tonics,. stimulants,  antispasmodics^ 
and  antiseptics,  according  to  the  purpose, 
for  which  they  are  employed.  Though 
all  wines  possess  the  same  general  pro- 
perties, they  differ  most  materially  in 
their  dietetic  characters. 

Shekbt. — This  wine  stands  at  the  Head 
of  the  whole  ord^  as  a  general  stimulant 
in  cases  of  debility,  and  is  at  the  same  tune 
the  safest  wine  that  can  be  taken,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  not  disturbing 
the  stomach,  or  producing  acidity  in  either 
that  organ  or  the  bowels. 

MjLPBiBA. — This  would  be  the  best  of 
an  the  white  wines  but  bom  the  fact  that 
it  is  occasionally  apt  to  produce  acidity; 
when  well  kept,  however,  and  free  firom 
this  objection,  it  is  an  adxnissible  wine  for 
the  invalid  or  person  with  impaired  diges- 
tion, a  glass  of  Madeira  an  hour  bc?ore 
dinner  acting  both  as  a  tonic  and  a  sto- 
machic. 

Champa&hb. — Though  useful  as  an 
occasional  stimulant  in  cases  of  nervous 
depression,  chamnagne  eux  YiBxd^j  be 
called  an  invalid's  oeverage.  When  taken 
in  excess,  it  produces  a  very  severe  and 
lengthened  headache^  and  though  it  pos- 
sesses diuretic  propierties,  its  proneness 
to  prodiice  intoxication  materially  inters 
feres  with  its  usefulness  as  a  medical 
agent.  Champagne  is  decidedly  objection- 
able in^  gout,  or  for  persons  of  a  gouty 
diathesis. 

PoBT  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
wines  used  in  this  country,  and  when  not 
contea-indicated,  and  it  can  be  taken 
without  affecting  the  stomach  and  bowels 
from  its  acidity,  is  one  ot  the  most 
generally  useful  of  all  the  wines  in  a 
medical  point  of  view.  Port,  when  it 
does  not  lie  heavy  on  the  stomachy  is,  on 
account  of  its  invigoratmg  qualities  an 
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excellent  beverage  for  the  invalid  and 
persons  of  middle  a^e.  From  its  acidity, 
this  wine  must  be  shunned  by  all  persons 
having  any  affection  of  the  kidneys,  or  a 
predisposition  to  gout. 

Clabbt. — The  wines  of  Bordeaux,  as 
those  bearing  the  name  of  claret  are  often 
called,  are  iQl  light  and  wholesome,  and 
for  daily  use  are  among  the  best  wines 
that  can  be  taken ;  and  though,  fVom  their 
excess  of  acidity,  they  are  deemed  hurtful 
to  gouty  and  dyspeptic  patients,  they  can 
frequently  (when  imported  pure,  and 
without  the  brandy  usually  added  for  the 
English  market)  he  taken  with  impunity. 

Bu»ou»DT. — This  wine  is  considered 
much  more  stimulating  than  claret;  on 
that  account,  the  quantity  taken  should 
be  proportionately  smaller:  it  is,  how- 
ever, apt  to  cause  headache,  and  even 
indigestion. 

Bhbitish  OB  Gbbmait  Wives.  —  A 
celebrated  German  chemist  has  declared 
that  gout  is  unknown  in  those  countries 
where  Bhenish  wine  is  the  general 
beverage^  On  this  authority  the  Bhine 
wines  have  been  long  considered  the 
proper  potation  for  gouty  patients  and 
invaHds  generally.  Though  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  free  acid,  from 
the  fact  o£  its  oeing  purely  tartaric,  this 
wine  never  piloduces  acidity,  but,  on  the 
ecmtnury/is  the  only  one  that  can  be  taken 
without  producing  that  effect. 

The  amount  of  wine  to  be  taken  by  an 
invalid  must  depend  entirely  on  the  case 
at  the  time,  ana  must  be  regulated  f^om 
one  to  three  glasses  a  day.  When  taken 
for  tonic  purposes,  wine  should  not  be 
druilkwith  the  meals,  but  in  the  hours 
between  them.  In  cases  of  typhus  or 
gangfrbne,  Wine  beconies  as  necessary  as 
Dark  or  opium  which  forin  the  chief 
remedies  depended  upon.  In  such  eases 
the  dinount  of  wine  must  depend  upon 
the  effect  sought  to  be  obtained,  and  not 
an  the  quantity ;  thus,  two  or  threQ  bottles 
of  wine  a  day  may  become  necessary  in 
■ome  cases.  There  are  other  wines  some- 
times in  use  in  this  countiv  for  invalids, 
■uch  ^s  Canary,  tent.  Moselle,  or  Hock ; 
but. these  arej?enerally  given  as  gentle 
stimulants.  Wine,  when  taken  medi- 
einatl^  for  a  continuance,  should  idways 
lie  Aeeompaitied  by  a  crust  ai  bread  or 
bisetlt. 

WINTlB'S  BABK.-*The  bark  of  the 

JOrymii  Wt^eri,  a  kind  of  Canella  alba, 

a  wahn,  aromktio  Imrk,  formerly  much  in 

use  aa  a  stdmAehic^  "Mit  sow  seldom  heaafd 

ofiDpneticB, 


WOLFS  BANE.  —  The  Aetmitwn 
napelluB,  The  aconite,  or  monkshood, 
is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  in  an  overdose 
a  deadly  poison.    See  Monkshood,  and 

A  fifty  TTTTTMT 

W0MB,'tHE  {TTterusy—liwere^ 
this  organ  according  to  the  functions  it 
performs  in  the  animal  economy,  w;e  mtut 
consider  it  as  the  most  important  of  aU 
the  structures  in  the  female  body.  In 
shape  the  womb  is  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
or  like  a  flattened  pear,  which,  both  in 
size  and  figure,  it  very  much  r^embln, 
being,  in  its  normal  state,  between  three 
and  four  inches  in  leAgth,  and  two  and 
a  half  in  breadth  at.  its  upper  portion,  and 
weighing  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

OSie  womb  Hes  in  ^■ont  of  thei  abdominal 
viscera,  covered  by  the  ^^eritoneum^  or 
investing  membrane  of  the  cavity,  and  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  elastic  bands, 
called  the  round  ligaments,  the  other 
extremities  of  which  pass  out  of  the 
abdomen  through  the  anterior  openings 
in  the  pelvis,  am  terminate  in  the  fucis 
covering  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh. 
Erom  tne  broad  or  ujpper  portion  of  the 
womb  depends  on  either  side  a  long, 
hollow  passage,  called  the  fallopian  tubet 
the  end  of  each  tube  being  rathcir  deeply 
notched  or  scalloped,  and  (»Iled  by  anato- 
mists the  jl{jM&rui^«2  extremity.  By  means 
of  the  elastic  bands  of  the  broad' and  other 
ligaments,  the  womb  is  allowed  to  float 
with  perfect  freedom  in,  the  abdomen,  its 
lower  end  or  apex  beinff  attache^  to  the 
vagina  by  what  iS'  called  the  neck  or 
cervex  of  the  wqmb,  so  that  the  actna) 
mouth  of  the  organ,  the  os  uteri,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  denominated^  the*  os  titiiea, 
projects  into  the  vagina. 

The  womb  is  a  ptftly  memhrandtB  and 
partly  tnnscular  ba|^,  having  an  dpening 
on  either  side  at  its  uppedr  poxtion,  leading 
into  the  fi&lldpian  tubes,'  and  aiiother  lU 
the  apex  or  mouth,  where  it  fienmnstes 
in  the  .vagina.  The  womb  is  supplied 
with  glan£,,  bloodvessels,  and  lymphaties, 
and  a  perfect  network  or  plexus  of  zier^Qs; 
indeed,  in  respect  of  nerves,  the  utems  ii 
more  abundantly  supplied  than  any  otiier 
organ  of  the  bo^.  In  the  uxtimpregnated 
stat^  and  at  the  age  of  puberty,  it  onh 
weighs  about  three  or  four  ounoes,  wlme 
durmg  the  last  taionth  of  pregnancy  its 
weight  is  between  three  and  four  poandi; 
the  vessels,  also,  which  in  the  former  con- 
dition are  extientely  small,  h^comcL  iKhm 
imj^gnated,  'Uur^6  and  distended,  Kkt 
mam  trunks.  Dur^tljr  eoneeption  tdcai 
TilMe,  the  Wdmb  begins  io  enlanrs*  i^ 
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placenta  la  formed,  the  embryo  falls  irom 
one  or  other  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  and 
beeomes  attached  bj  what  is  afterwards 
called  ih^e  funis,  or  navel-string,  to  the 
centre  of  the  placenta,  the  organ  increasing 
in  size  and  weight  till  witMn  a  few  days 
of  the  labour;  as  soon  as  that  process 
occurs,  it  immediately  contracts,  and  in 
a  few  days  recovers  its  natural  size.  The 
womb  performs  three  distinct  functions 
those  of  menstruation,  conception,  and 
parturition,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus 
or  child.  About  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy  the  womb  rises  out  of  the 
pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  attains 
its  fullest  dimensions,  and  remains  till 
within  a  day  or  two  of  labour,  when  the 
abdominal  tumour,  as  the  gravid  uterus 
is  called,  subsides  again  into  the  pelvis. 

WOMB,  DISEASES  OF  THE.— The 
womb,  like  the  other  organs  of  the  body, 
is  liable  both  to  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
xnatiens,  to  several  functional  derange- 
ments, to  accidents  of  displacement  and 
injury,  and  also  to  tumours,  ulceration, 
and  cancerous  affections. 

IlFTLAMMATIOir       OF       THB       WOMB, 

or  Mbtbitib. —  The  causes  of  this 
serious  disease  are  either  cold  applied  to 
the  part,  the  irritation  conse(|uent  on  the 
-ttse  of  over-stimulating  injections,  the 
long-eontinned  suppression  of  the  natural 
^scharge,  or  arises  from  blows,  falls,  and 
difficult  or  instrumental  labours. 

The  symptoms  are  nearly  those  of  all 
inflammations  of  the  abdominal  organs — 
pain,  increased  by  pressure;  fever,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  great  tension;  while  the 
more  distinctive  symptoms  are  excessive 
tenderness  at  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
extending  to  the  loins  and  thighs,  and  a 
great  prostration  of  strength. 

The  treatment  should  beg^  with  a 
warm  bath,  hot  fomentiations,  or  the-  hip 
bath;  bleeding,  both  froni  the  arm,  and 
by  leeches  or  cupping-glasses  from'  the 
abdomen.  The  Fraich  practice  of  apply- 
ing from  twelve  to  eignteen  leeches  to 
the  pudenda,  -  perinsBum;  and  '  internal 
parts  of  the  vajrina,  has  of  lato  years 
obtained  great  mvour  in  this  country 
among  medical  men,  and  when  they 
can  induce  their  patients  to  sobmlt  to 
their  employment;  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  soimd  principle  of  the 
practice.  Besides  these  depleting  means, 
a  blister,  or  counter-irritant  by  means 
of  a  mustard  poultice,  must  be  applied 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  aboomen, 
aaline  pvrgatives  given,  and  the  follow- 
ing powders  employed,- feUevxng  the  heat 
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and  the  difficulty  of  making  water  by 
Unseed  tea,  or  any  thin  diluent,  as  a 
general  beverage.    Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...    2  scruples. 

Calomel 36  grains. 

Tartar  emetic     ...    6  grains* 

Powdered  opium     .    .  12  grains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve 

Eowders:   one  to  be  given  every  three 
ours. 

Chronic   Metbitis,  or  Inflaxha- 
TioK  OP  THB  Womb,  very  often  arises 
from  the  acute  form  having  been  badly 
treated  or  improperly  neglected,  and  is 
generally  that  condition  of  the  organ  that 
gives  rise  to  ulceration,  suppuration^  and 
membranous  inflammation;   to  enlarge' 
mentf  induration  of  the  mucous  foUiclef  .-^ 
and  seirrhus  of  tne  neck  of  the  wom^  j  I 
besides  causing  other  structural  lesio  Qg. 
As  all  these  mseases  are  of  a  surf^  icai 
character,  assume  different  shapes^    'and 
may  be  single  or  complicated,  and, '  more- 
over, demand  a  personal  examina/  ^ion  to 
guide  the  practitioner  in  selecf  ^g  the 
remedial  means,  it  is  quite  impo  ssible  to 
lay  down  any  system  of  treatr  ment  for 
diseases  that  may  require  an'  alteration 
every  day,  and  different   mp  asures   for 
different    patients.     The    /  uxctionai; 
AFFBCTiovs  of  the  womb,  hr  .w^evcr,  are  of 
more  general  importance  th/m  the  organic, 
and  to  these  we  shall  now  ('.irect  our  atten- 
tion, in  the  following  or<Vjr : — 

Suspended  MENsrarjATioN  (Amenor- 
rkota), — ^This  condition"  may  depend  upon 
two  causes — an  cxcofjs  of  blood  in  the 
organ,  itself  or  in  t'ne  system,  or  from 
plethora;  or  it  ma^  depend  on  poor  and 
too  little  blood,  upon  organic  debility^  or 
anamia  or  chlorosis  ;  in  other  words,  on 
a  condition  of  blCKxlLessness. 

Though  the  patund  discharge  is  gene- 
rally so  necaBsary  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  women,  cases  occur' whiere 
females  pass  through  a  lon^  life  in  perfect 
health,  and  actually  bru^  up  large' 
families,  who  have  never  menstruated,  or 
'experienced  any  inconvenience  firom  the 
absence  of  the  secretion.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule^ 
thafr  the  health,  physiod  and  mental, 
depends  on  the  due  performance  bt^ffiB* 
womb  of  its  "first  nsttiral  function.  **  /  ^^ 
The  symptoms  are  languor,  debiUt^mlP 
of  appetite,  and  general  AunnaondFtf 
rangement;  loss  of  spirits,  indilRulttK 
to  all  exercise  or  exertion?  hot  HHHiA 
and  oold  chills  frequently  diitresi^'  £v 
patient;  the  eyes  look  dull  and  l^^i£{^ 
and  faa^  a  dark  cirde  iQund.  tfcafe  wSMcV 
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the  flesh  feels  soft  and  flabby,  and  the 
countenance  assumes  a  green  or  yellowish 
tint ;  hence  the  name,  ^iven  to  this  form 
of  the  disease,  of  green  sickness.  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms,  there  is 
usually  thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  and  cold 
extremities,  and  often  swollen  feet  and 
lefrs. 

The  treatment  in  the  plethoric  form 
consists  in  bleeding,  both  from  the  arm  and 
the  part ;  6  ounces  of  blood  being  taken 
from  the  system,  with  six  or  nine  leeches 
round  the  external  parts ;  using  the  warm 
bath,  and  purgatives  of  aloetic  and  colo- 
^  Cjoith  pill^,  and  afterwards   giving  the 
^  flowing  emmenagogue  mixture,  while 
]»  'eping  the  feet  warm,  using    friction 
QJA  'ht  and  morning  over  the  loins  and 
abd  omen,  and  by  the  daily  employment  of 
the  i  "up  bath. 
'JEfK  "in^nfffOffue  Mixture.-^Take  of— 
'i  in  "^usion  of  pennyroyal    7  ounces. 
'[  Swe  6t  spirits  of  nitre  .    3  drachms. 
.  Spiii  **  of  juniper    .    .    \  ounce. 
^  Iincti  'u^e  of  cantharides    1  drachm. 
TllvT :  thr.  ^  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
twice  a  da  T»  or  two  tablespoonfuls  three 
ti^es  in  tiv  'enty-four  hours.    When  the 
siwpression  « vises  from  anamia,  the  treat- 
m^t  consisti '  in  the  warm  hip  bath ;  the 
«m)loyment  c'f  steel  and  other  tonics; 
electricity,  when  ifc  can  be  obtained,  or 
thtt'wearing  of  a  Q  electric  chain;  friction 
night  and  momiL'g  along  the  lower  part 
•a£  the  spine;  and  acting  on  the  boweb 
bjraloetic  pills.  Some  medical  men  apply 
aSSv  leeches  both  tc'  the  vulva  and  round 
5S  nipples  on  the  b  reast,  as  stimulants 
i>  the  uterus;    these   means  should  be 
^owed  by  the  above  mixture,  and  by 
.«uch  remedies  as  are   prescribed  under 
(ffiorosis,  which  see.    \This    disease   is 
•often  accompanied  by  wliat  are   called 
vtcarious  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
luxijoh  nose,  bowels,  or  stomach, — efforts 
of,i|[atuie  to  unload  the  system  of  the 
4|a^Med  accumulation. 
^SuHPUi'  Mehstbuatioh  {I)j/»menor' 
riqed), — ^The  svmptoms  of  this  affection 
Mxe  sains  in  uie  loins,  spreading  down 
<%,  .groins    and    thighs,  and   oyer    the 
tih&jKieDf  with  darting  colicy  pains,  |tnd 
4fflQae(imes  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and 
aDurtiing  heat  in  voiding  the  contents 
dLtliQ  bladder,  particularly  severe  about 
j^  urethra;  the  nervous  system  is  always 
lUPre  ',or  less  affected,  and  there  is  often 
" "  **'   la ;  these  symptoms  go  on  increasing 
le  usual  period  for  the  discharge 


.F^A  when  they  subside  or  gradually 
c^aa  the  rauuneniamftkeB\Ua^l^«x- 


ance,  which  is  sometimes  abundant,  at 
others  scanty,  and  attended  withatenacious 
secretion  from  the  coats  of  the  uterus. 

The  treatment  consists  in  relieving  the 
urgent  symptoms,  and  preventing  their 
recurrence.  The  first  object  will  b« 
achieved  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
hip  bath,  a  few  leeches  applied  externally, 
by  fomentations  to  the  part,  and  by  the  foi* 
lowing  mixture.    Take  of — 

Powdered  nitre  ...    1  scruple. 

Camphor  water  ...    6  ounces. 

Laudanum  ....  1^  drachm. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours.  The  second  object  will  be 
effected  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
patient's  bowels,  and  by  giving  steel  wine, 
carbonate  of  iron,  or  a  course  of  chalybeate 
waters  during  the  intervening  periods  of 
the  dischai^e. 

luuoDBBATB  Mebstbuatiob,  or  Flow 
of  the  Secretion  (dfenorrhcea). — The  men* 
struation  is  said  to  be  immoderate  when  it 
returns  everv  ten  or  fourteen  days,  or  more 
frequently  than  usual ;  when  it  continues 
longer  than  its  natural  time,  or  is  more 
abundant  than  it  should  be  or  is  cus- 
tomarv  with  the  female.  This  disease  may 
arise  muu  a  plethoric  or  debilitated  state 
of  the  system. 

The  a^mptomSf  when  it  proceeds  from  a 
fulness  of  body,  are  shiverings,  acute  pains 
in  the  head  and  loins,  a  turgid  or  flushed 
countenance,  with  great  heat  of  body  and 
irritation  of  the  skin,  the  pulse  being  hard 
and  bounding.  When  debilitv  is  we  ex* 
citing  cause  the  body  is  cola  and  pale, 
the  flesh  feeling  relaxed  and  soft;  the 
breathing  short  and  difficult,  the  least 
exertion  producing  exhaustion ;  the  face  is 
pallid  and  anxious,  and  the  pulse  small 
and  feeble.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  fbroi 
that  tnetkfrrhoea  is  ever  dangerous  or 
fatal. 

The  treatment  in  the  plethoric  form 
consists  in  reducing  the  febrile  qrmptoms 
by  eeneral  bleeding,  by  saline  purgatives,, 
acidulated  diluent  drinks,  and  the  means 
proper  to  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
system;  by  the  avoidance  of  all  exertion, 
keeping  the  patient  in  the  horisontal 
posture,  and  by  the  use  of  the  following 
mixture  and  powders :— > 

Pnrffative  Mixture, 

Take  of— 
Infusion  of  rose  leaves     6  ounces. 
Epsom  salts  ....    1  ounce. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  30  drops. 
Mix:  the  fourth  part  to  be  taken  evciy 
I  ma|bL%  tsd  morning. 
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Astringent  Powders, 

Take  of— 

Sugar  of  lead ....  30  grains. 

Powdered  kino  ...  20  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  one  to 
be  tiEiken  every  four  hours;  or  7  drops 
of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  a  little 
water  maj  be  substituted  ever^  four  hours 
for  the  powders.  When  debility  is  pre- 
sent, in  addition  to  the  astringent  powders 
just  prescribed,  or  the  tincture  of  iron,  the 
patient  must  take  tonics  or  such  a  mixture 
as  the  following : — 

Tonic  Mixture, 

Take  of— 

Oascarilla 2  drachms. 

Canella  bark  ....    2  drachms. 

Boiling  water     ...    6  ounces. 
Infuse  for  four  hours,  and  add — 

Quinine 20  trains. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  30  drops. 
Mix :  one  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours. 

In  both  cases  cold  applications  should 
be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, bottles  of  hot  water  to  the  feet,  and 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  or  an  astringent 
lotion  of  sugar  of  lead,  used  aa  an  injec- 
tion by  the  vagina  twice  a  day. 

SuDDEir  8UPPBBBSI0K. — ^TMs  is  most 
frequently  the  consequence  of  cold  applied 
in  some  form  to  the  feet  or  body,  or  it  may 
arise  from  great  mental  excitement.  From 
whatever  cause,  the  result  is  very  hurtful 
to  the  system,  and  may  lead  to  serious 
consequences.  To  restore  the  discharge  as 
quickly  as  possible,  a  hot  hip  bath,  warm 
romentations,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  to 
the  feet  are  among  the  first  means  to  be 
adopted.  A  dessertsjpoonf  ul  of  white  mus- 
tara  seed  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  many 
females,  and  oftoi  a  most  effectual  one ;  a 
more  certain  means,  however,  is  half  a 
capful  of  pennyroyal  tea,  with  a  teaspoon- 
fuf  of  spirits  or  nitre,  twice  a  day. 

Cbssatioit  op  thb  Mbbstbual  DI8- 
CHABGhB. — The  period  when  this  natural 
secretion  determmes  is  the  most  important 
and  critical  in  the  life  of  a  woman.  The 
number  of  females  who  suffer  any 
constitutional  disturbance  when  the 
catamenia  commences  is  few  indeed 
compared  with  those  who  experience  in- 
convenience and  suffering  at  its  cessa- 
tion ;  as  the  coming  on  of  this  secretion 
is  an  evidence  of  the  healthy  state  of  the 
womb  to  perform  the  great  function  of 
reproductive  life,  so  its  decline  shows  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  capable  of  performing 
that  important  duty.    Though  the  change 
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of  life  J  as  this  period  is  called,  comes  on 
early  in  some  women — even  at  thirty-five 
— the  average  period  in  this  country  is  be- 
tween forty-four  and  fifty.  Great  irregu- 
larity takes  place  in  the  periodic  discharge 
for  some  time  before  the  final  cessation 
occurs,  the  female  usually  experienc- 
ing sudden  flushes  of  heat,  irritaoility  of 
the  skin,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  head, 
with  headache  and  other  evidences  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance:  this  is  the  time 
when,  if  there  are  any  functional  or  organic 
diseases  existing,  they  are  likely  to  be  in- 
creased or  rendered  incurable ;  and  when 
women  of  robust  health  are  attacked  with 
bad  legs,  and  become  debilitated,  while 
others,  again,  rally  from  constitutional 
weakness,  and  enjoy  better  health  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  The  time  is  par- 
ticularly critical  to  those  females  who 
have  any  swellings  or  tumours  on  the 
breast,  or  any  disease  of  the  uterus  or  its 
appendages,  as  cancerous  degenerations  are 
particularly  liable  to  follow  or  accompany 
this  change  of  life.  With  the  majority 
of  women,  however,  the  cessation  of  the 
catamenia  is  a  period  of  benefit, — the  body 
fills  out,  the  mind  becomes  more  tranquil, 
and  the  spirits,  with  the  bodily  strength, 
rise  in  due  proportion.  Some  persons 
consider  a  long  course  of  medicine  to  be 
imperatively  called  for  at  this  period,  but 
such  is  by  no  means  generally  necessary. 
Attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  by 
occasional  doses  of  rhubarb  and  colocynth 
pills,  or  such  as  the  following,  with  a 
warm  bath ;  care  in  keeping  the  skin  in  a 
soft  and  healthy  state,  ana  guarding  the 
feet  from  cold  and  wet,  are  all  the  re- 
medies or  precautions,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  are  called  for. 

Aperient  JBilUfor  FenuiJea, 

Take  of— 

Compound    extract  of 
colocynth      ....    1  drachm. 
Powdered  aloes  ...  24  grains. 
Powdered  rhubarb  .    .  18  grains. 
Powdered  ginger    .    .    1  scruple. 
Extract  of  hyoscyamus    |  drachm. 
Oil  of  caraway    ...    8  drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  thirty  pills :  two  to 
be  taken  at  bedtime  when  required. 

Fluob  Albus  {Leucorrh<xa)y  or  Thx 
Whites. — Though  this  discharge  from  the 
vagina  and  uterus  is  named  from  its  gene- 
ral colour  being  white,  it  is  very  oft^i 
of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  even  greenish 
hue,  and  varies  from  a  limpid  fluid  to 
a  tenacious,  ropy  discharge  that  may  be 
a  mere  exudation,  or  amount  to  several 
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ounces  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
ffeneral  health  usually  suffers  when  this 
discharge  takes  place,  giving  rise  to 
headache,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  and 
debility,  with  weary  pains  in  the  back  and 
down  the  thighs;  the  bowels  are  more 
or  less  deranged,  and  there  is  often  palpi- 
tation and  hysterical  fits.  From  the  age 
of  fifteen  all  females  are  liable  to  this  ex- 
hausting complaint ;  and  some,  indeed,  are 
to  a  certain  extent  never  completetjr  free 
£rom  it. 

The  treatment  consists  in  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  a  course  of 
tonics,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and,  when  the  strength 
will  admit  of  it,  cold  sea  bathing ;  regular 
hours  for  meals  and  exercise,  gomg  to  bed 
early,  and  by  change  of  scene  and  air. 
Port  wine  and  stout  are  often  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  but  spirits  or  power- 
ful stimulants  are  seldom  necessary.  Con- 
current with  tonics,  a  judicious  met,  and 
the  general  regimen  given,  must  be  a 
course  of  local  treatment,  such  as  the  daily 
use  of  the  cold  fresh  or  salt  water  hip-batb, 
and  the  alternate  weekly  employment  of 
one  or  other  of  the  following  articles  or 
prescriptions  as  injections  for  the  vagina. 

If  0.  1.  Decoction  of  oak  bark. 

2.  Decoction  of  red  Peruvian  bark. 

3.  Decoction  of  logwood. 

4.  Decoction  of  pomegranate  bark. 

5.  One  pint  of  cold  water,  in  which 

three  drachms  of  alum  have  been 
dissolved. 

6.  One  drachm  of  white  yitriol  dis- 

solved in  a  pint  of  water. 

7.  An  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  made  by 

infusing  for  six  hours  three 
drachms  of  bruised  galls  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  adding 
to  the  liquor,  when  cold  and 
strained,  one  drachm  of  pow- 
dered alum. 

8.  A  pint  of  cold  water,  mixed  with 

one  oimce  and  a  half  of  tincture 
of  catechu. 

Injections  of  this  nature  should  seldom 
be  used  more  than  twice  a  day,  three  large 
syringefuls  being  thrown  up  at  every 
tmie.  The  strength  of  each  preparation 
can  be  increased  whenever  necessary. 
Sometimes  leucorrhaea  continues  so  long 
that  it  assumes  some  of  the  characters  of  a 
gleet ;  in  such  cases,  when  neither  tonics 
to  the  system  nor  astringents  to  the  part 
will  afford  permanent  relief,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  cubebs  or  copaiba,  the  former 
in  balf'drachm  doses  of  tho  powder  three 


times  a  day,  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
the  latter  in  mucilage  twice  a  day,  with  a 
wineglassful  of  the  infusion  of  uva  itrti 
every  six  hours.  Some  medical  men  prefer 
a  piece  of  the  finest  and  softest  sponge, 
well  soaked  in  the  lotion,  as  an  apphcation 
in  preference  to  the  syringe,  as  a  more 
certain  method  of  effecting  the  object 
sought  by  the  injection. 

The  womb  is  sometimes  subject  to  very 
serious  displacements ;  of  these  the  most 
noticeable  are, — 

IirvEiisioir  OP  the  Uteeus. — A  condi- 
tion in  which  the  organ  is  in  a  measure 
turned  inside  out :  there  are  two  forms- of 
this  accident, — the  imperfect,  and  com- 
plete. In  the  former,  the  upper  portion 
Gt  fundus  of  the  womb  falls  down  into  the 
cavity  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  in 
the  latter,  the  inversion  is  carried  still 
farther,  passes  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
and  the  vagina,  and  descends,  in  some 
cases,  even  to  the  thighs,  thus  forming  a 
complete  case  of  procidentia  uteri.  In- 
version seldom  occurs  except  at  or  after 
labour,  and  though  it  may  follow  the 
placenta  in  women  of  very  relaxed  and 
delicate  constitutions,  it  is  very  frequently 
induced  by  rough,  unskilful  management 
during  confinement. 

The  treatment  is  to  restore  the  organ, 
by  gentle  and  judicious  manipulation,  to 
its  natural  position ;  enjoin  absolute  rest  to 
the  patient  on  the  back  for  some  time, 
with  the  hips  slightly  raised ;  and  before 
the  female  is  allowed  to  stand,  employ 
the  use  of  a  pessary.  Of  the  danger  that 
may  accrue  trom.  this  state  of  the  uterus  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  only  a  surgeon 
can  minister  to  such  an  accident. 

Eetboveebion  of  the  Womb  is  a 
bending  backwards  and  downwards  of  the 
top  or  fundus  of  the  oi^gan,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fix  the  overlapping  part 
between  the  sacrum,  or  rectum,  and  the 
vagina,  the  latter  organ  being  pressed 
upwards  and  forwards,  while  the  bladder 
is  lifted  up  towards  the  abdomen,  or  else 
compressed  on  the  pubic  bones.  This 
kind  of  accident  generally  occurs  about 
the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  detect ;  indeed,  it  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination. 

The  treatment  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  open  the  bowels — which,  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure,  are  always  confined — by  a 
succession  of  emollient  injections,  and 
empty  the  bladder  by  the  catheter;  the 
patient  being  then  placed  on  her  hands 
and  knees,  the  surgeon  endeavours  to 
push  the  organ  back  into  its  position. 
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Polypi  of  the  Womb.— The  ijeculiar 
pjramidal-shaped  tumours  of  tms  cha- 
racter affecting  the  womb  rary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  little  finger  to  a  child's 
head,  and  are  found  at  the  fundus^  or  top, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck,  or  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  When 
small,  they  neither  create  pain  nor  inter- 
fere generally  with  the  natural  function 
of  the  organ,  though  when  they  are  large, 
or  bleed,  they  become  a  frequent  cause  of 
miscarriage.  Unmarried  females  are 
equally  subject  to  this  complaint  with 
matrons;  and,  unfortunately,  these  mor- 
bid growths  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  as 
they  are  not  only  the  cause  of  frequent 
hffimorrhage,  but  often  protrude  into  the 
va^na,  they  become  a  source  of  constant 
suffering  and  irritation;  their  removal, 
therefore,  when  possible,  should  always 
be  effected. 

Treatment. — ^This,  and  cancer  of  the 
womb,  are  the  only  diseases  that  demand 
tiie  use  of  the  speculum,  as  without  the 
dilatation  and  light  that  instrument  affords, 
the  surgeon  would  be  unable  to  apply  the 
ligatures  round  the  polypi,  use  the  knife 
for  their  excision,  or  employ  the  caustic, 
the  only  radical  means  of  extirpating  such 
morbid  growths. 

Deopst  op  the  Womb. — This  is  a 
yery  rare  disease,  and  yery  often  con- 
founded with  a  much  more  frequent  affec- 
tion, that  of — 

Deopsy  op  thb  OyAKiES. — Ovarian 
dropsy  may  occur  on  either  side  of  the 
body,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
unmarried  females.  It  is  seldom  that 
more  than  one  ovary  is  affected,  the  coat 
or  membrane  of  the  one  that  takes  on  the 
diseased  action  gradually  enlarging,  and 
which  being  for  a  long  time  free  from  pain, 
is  unnoticed  or  disregarded.  The  fimbriated 
extremities  of  the  fallopian  tubes  con- 
taining the  ovaria  being  deeply  seated  in 
either  groin,  it  is  in  that  direction  that 
the  first  evidence  of  the  disease  shows 
itself;  but  the  swelling  or  puffiness,  giving 
no  pain,  is  unnoticed,  till  the  tumour 
enters  the  abdomen,  when,  pressing  on  the 
bladder,  or  some  other  or^n,  it  begins  to 
cause  inconvenience,  which  increases  with 
the  distension.  As  the  tumour  moimts 
still  higher,  and  has  more  room,  the  en- 
largement rapidly  increases,  when  to  the 
physical  pain  is  added  the  mental  suffer- 
ing consequent  on  the  protuberance 
giving  the  unfortunate  patient  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  in  the  family-way. 
Constipation,  irritation  of  the  bladder, 
lofs  of  appetite,  a  sense  of  dra§^;ing  or 
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bearing  down,  soon  after  follows,  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy;  and 
it  is  only  when  months,  and  often  years, 
have  passed  by  that  even  intimate  friends 
will  believe  that  disease,  and  not  immo- 
rality, has  caused  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  patient. 

This  disease  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
dropsy  of  the  belly,  and  for  pregnancy. 
From  the  latter  it  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  tumour  always  commencing,  and 
for  a  long  time  remaming,  in  the  side,  by 
the  absence  of  the  morning  sickness,  tlie 
unchanged  state  of  the  breasts,  and  by  the 
length  of  time.  From  dropsy  of  the  belly 
it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  the  emaciation  and  careworn  counte- 
nance peculiar  to  ascites. 

Treatment.  —  Unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  science,  no  means  have  yet  been 
discovered  to  benefit  this  disease :  the 
only  palliation  yet  found  has  been  to  leave 
the  tumour  alone  as  long  as  possible,  and 
then  draw  off  the  water  by  a  trochar  and 
canulla;  fill  the  sac  with  wine  and  water, 
or  a  solution  of  iodine,  and  treat  it  like 
hydrocele ;  almost  every  operation  under- 
taken to  remove  this  encysted  tiunour, 
though  performed  with  humanity  and 
skill  by  Lizars,  Listen,  Syme,  and  the 
first  surgeons  in  Europe,  has  proved 
unfortunate  or  fatal. 

WOOL,  FINE.— The  value  of  this 
article,  like  that  of  wadding,  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated  as  a  dressmg  for  bums 
and  scalds,  when  thickly  spread  over  the 
injured  surface.  Fine  wool  is  also  used 
^s  an  application  for  the  ears,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  into  the  organ 
often  most  materially  assists  the  person 
hard  of  hearing,  by  collecting  and  rever- 
beratin?  the  soimds. . 

WORMS. — Every  animal  in  creation 
appears  to  be  subject  to  some  parasitical 
vermin,  which  feed  on  its  internal  organs. 
Of  the  reptiles  known  as  worms  man  has 
twelve  species  for  ever  preying  upon  some 
part  of  his  digestive  organs;  of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  thbeb  infesting 
the  bowels,  from  the  stomach  to  the 
rectum,  each  with  singular  fixity  of  pur- 
pose keeping  to  its  own  territory. 

Of  these  three  varieties  of  worms,  thelst, 
or  ascaris  UimbHcoides,  or  the  boubd 
worm,  demands  a  principal  notice.  These 
parasites  are  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
an  earthworm,  and  take  up  their  location 
in  the  small  intestinal,  particularly  the 
duodenumf  where  therf^prey  on  the  chyle 
as  it  is  emitted  from  the  stomach,  into 
which  they  sometimes  contriye  to  dart 
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when  the  pyloric  portal  is  opened  for  the 
passage  of  me  digested  aliment. 

2na,  The  ascaru  veirmiculaHs,  or  thread 
worm.  These  are  extremely  small,  and 
when  clustered  together  look  like  a  moving 
mass  of  snippiogs  of  white  thread,  being 
seldom  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  ascarides  confine  themselves 
almost  exclusiTely  to  the  rectum,  and  par- 
ticularlj  to  its  lowest  portion,  thus  ac- 
counting for  that  eonstant  itching  the 
child  experiences  in  that  part,  and  for  the 
involuntaiT  escape  of  the  water  at  night 
from  the  bladder.  The  last  is  the  most 
formidable  of  all ; — 

3rd,  The  tcenia,  or  tapeworm,  so  called 
from  its  flat,  wlute  body,  and  tape-like 
interminabilitj ;  for  though  averagmg  in 
eeneralonly  ten  feet  in  length,  it  b^  been 
known  to  measure  forty,  sixty,  and  a 
hundred  feet.  Those  worms  are  flat, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
have  their  bodies  divided  into  segments, 
and  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  between  the  lumbrici  above  and  the 
ascarides  below.  In  some  countries  they 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Eng- 
land.  The  tapeworm,  though  sometimes 
found  in  chiloren,  appears  to  appertain 
much  more  to  the  adult,  and  particularly 
those  who  live  much  on  milk  and  cheese. 

The  st/mptoma  produced  by  all  worms 
are  alike,  only  those  from  toenia  are  much 
more  severe.  The  appetite  of  the  child 
declines;  he  either  takes  a  disgust  to  his 
food,  or  eats  ravenously ;  the  countenance 
if  pale  and  hollow,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
expression  about  the  eyes  that  points  out 
the  cause  of  irritation;  there  are  pains 
and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  bowels,  the 
belly  swells,  the  water  becomes  turbid, 
the  bowels  disordered,  and  the  breath 
c^ensive ;  the  child  is  always  picking  his 
Ups  or  his  nose,  or  scratching  the  funda- 
ment, during  the  day,  and  grinding  his 
teeth  by  night;  finaUy,  his  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed, and  his  temper  made  fractious  and 
irritable.  The  presence  of  worms  in 
delicate  and  scrorulous  children  may  in- 
duce cedema  of  the  limbs,  cough,  palpita- 
tion, fits,  convulsions,  St.  Yitus's  dance, 
and  water  on  the  head. 

llie  treatment  consists  in  either  first 
killing  the  worms,  or  making  them  so 
dis^sted  with  their  abode  that  they 
relmquish  their  hold  of  the  bowels,  and 
are  easily  carried  from  the  body  by  an 
aperient;  or,  secondly,  by  driving  them 
cot,  vi  et  armiSf  by  the  sheer  potency  of 
purgative  medicines.  The  best  plan  is  to 
im  item  &cat,  and  then  expel  them,  nesta 


and  all,  for  they  surround  themselves  with 
a  tenacious  kind  of  slime,  in  which  they 
coil  and  breed.  The  medicines  given  to 
kill  the  worms  are  powdered  zinc  or  tin, 
and  the  hairs  of  the  cowhage  mixed  with 
treacle,  and  administered  every  momis?, 
fasting,  for  four  or  five  times,  followed, 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  morning,  by  one  of  the 
aperient  powders  hereafter  prescribed. 
Among  the  articles  which  cause  the 
worms  to  relinquish  their  hold  of  the 
bowels,  the  most  important  is  the  pow- 
DBSED  WOBMSEBD,  or  cheuopodium,  of 
which  from  20  to  40  grains,  for  children 
from  four  to  eight  years  of  age,  are  to  be 
given  in  treacle  twice  a  day  for  three 
days,  to  be  followed  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing by  a  purgative  powder,  the  wormseed 
bemg  resum^  the  next  day  for  the  same 
period,  to  bo  followed  again  by  another 
purgative  powder,  and  so  on  till  the  worms 
are  expelled.  Next  to  the  wormseed  in 
efficacy  are  decoctions  of  wobmwood,  of 
India  pi5K,  pomegbanate,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  BUB  or  TANSY,  from  a  tablespoon- 
ful  to  half  a  wineglasafid  being  given 
every  morning,  early,  for  three  times,  when 
a  purgative  powder  is  to  be  taken  on  the 
fourth  day,  and  the  bitters  resumed  for 
another  period  in  the  same  manner,  fol- 
lowed by  the  powder,  and  both  repeated 
again,  if  necessary.  G^ie  powdered  halb 
PBBN,in  doses  varying  from  10  to  30  grains, 
according  to  age,  is  another  excellent 
remedy;  so  also  is  the  decoction  of  the 
fern  plant,  given  as  the  decoctions  above. 
The  essential  oil  of  chbnopodium,  given 
from  2  to  6  drops  on  lump  sugar,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  is  another  remedy  that 
often  acts  most  successfully.  Every  third 
or  fourth  morning,  or  whenever  there  is  a 
rest  from  the  bitters,  and  two  hours  before 
giving  the  purgative  powders,  the  child 
should  have  a  full  draught  of  salt  ajtd 
WATBB,  made  by  dissolving  l^  ounce  of 
common  salt  in  a  pint,  or  20  ounces,  of 
water.  For  infants,  or  children  too  young 
to  drink  the  salt  water,  and  especially 
where  there  are  thread  worms,  limb 
WATBB  is  to  be  substituted,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  half  a  wineglassful  to  a  cupful. 

^Purgative  Towders. 

Take  of— 

Powdered  jalap  ...  72  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  .  84  grains. 

Powdered  calomel  •    .  24  grains. 

Aromatic  powder    .    .  20  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders  for 

a  child  between  four  and  six  years  old; 

into  nine  powders  for  one  between  six  and 
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eight  jttit;  mi  into  riz  powden  tor  ■ 
ctuld  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  aga: 
-le  powder  being  given  erery  i" '  ""' 


ftom 
the  salt  w 


orthelioi 


Tbei 


acta  HB  an  aperient,  and  the 
lims  n-ater  diraol  vea  the  ehziie  in  whieh  the 
worms  congregate.  As  icon  aa  the  worma 
bare  beea  expelled,  it  will  be  neceuary  to 
pte  the  ehtld  bisel  wish,  a  teaspoonful 
Uiree  timea  a  day  to  Tery  young  children, 
and  a  deaaeTtapoonful  to  older  boyi  and 
girla,  and,  with  a  change  of  diet  and  ape- 
rients, any  of  the  aromatic  tonioa. 

When  tapeworm  ia  the  enemy  to  be  ex- 
pelled, Uie  followinif  miituro  i>  to  be  given 
as  preaeribed,  erery  monting,  toting. 
lake  of— 

Caitor  ail li  ounce. 

Snup  of  red  poppy      .    §  ounce. 

TorpeaUne  ....  4  diachuu. 
If  ii,  by  ahabing  in  a  4-ouncfl  battle,  and 
give  a  teaapoon/ul  to  a  child  of  four  yean, 
B  deasertspoonful  to  one  of  uz,  and  a 
tableipoai^ul  to  a  child  of  eight  or  nine 
yeara  of  age,  for  three  mominga,  and  on 
the  fourth  giro  tba  nit  water  and  the 
purgatira  powder.  A  remedy  whieh 
within  the  laat  few  yean  haa  gained  a 
great  reputatioil  aa  an  anthebuintic  in 
each  vanetj  of  worm,  ii  the  East  Indian 
plant  jtiHuiD,  or  eaaio,  but  which,  like  al! 
worm  medicines,  to  be  eH^tire  muit  be 
taken  upon  an  emp^  atomach.  The  fill- 
lowing  la  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Take  of— 

Powdered  cmio  ...    J  ounce. 

Orange  peel   .     .    .    .    B  drachma. 

Boiling  water  ...  I  pint. 
Boil  ilowly  for  Eileen  minutea,  or  down  to 
two-thirdi,  itir  in  a  tpoonfiil  of  faooey, 
and  give  to  an  adult  a  wmeglaiaful  on  fint 
waking,  repeating  the  aame  quantity  every 
half  hour  for  three  dc«e« ;  and  two  hours 
ailer  the  last  dose  administer  half  an 
ounce,  or  B  dracbmi,  of  caalor  oil,  and  on 
the  third  mcming  repeat  the  cooo  and  oil 

chilii^n,  the  doae  must  be  in  the  proper, 
tion  of  a  dessert  or  one  or  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  according  to  the  a^,  taken  with 
the  same  regularity  and  with  a  propor- 
tionate doie  of  castor  oil. 

When  adults  are  affected  with  wotdis 
they  should  t^ke  the  aame  rcmediea  af 

Sreacribed  for  children,  only  in  larger 
OSes,  and  with  two  or  three  componnd 
oolocynth  pills  or  a  full  dose  of  easlor  oil 
afterwards,  as  a  purgative  medicine.  To 
make  sure  that  the  nufM,  or  alimy  nett, 
and  all  the  oea,  are  carried  off,  i^aient 
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meditnnes  ahould  be  given  for  a  few  timet 

"•■(er  the  eipulaion  of  the  worms,  and  the 

3mach  and  bowels  strengthened  by  a 

ort  course  of  wormwood  or  tansy  tea. 

WOEM    LOZENGES,    CHIHGS'.— 

well.known  patent  medicine,  compoaed 

of  calomel,  seammony,  jalap,  &c,  made 

on  for  childreo.    An  eSect- 

purgatire ;  but  something 

more  than  merely  acting  on  the  bowels  is 

-lecessary  to  exterminate  worms  from  the 

lowela  of  children. 

WOBHSEED.— The  plant  botanical]^ 

>nly  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  the  form 
)f  the  powder  of  the  seeds.  The  pow- 
dered wormieed  is  given  in  treacle  in  the 
dose  of  from  half  a  drachm  lo  a  drachm 
in  the  morning,  and  la  regarded  as  one  of 
our  best  remedies  for  Worms,  which  see. 

WOEM  WOOD.— This  once  highly 
valued  plant,  Art»mitia  abMinthiiuii, 
though  formerly  given  with  such  fbith 
aithemo<teertainenmienagogue,and  the 


beat  purifier 


if  the  blood  ai^  beaulifier 


of  the  skin  to  be  found  in  the  herb  J  Phar. 


ployed  io  medicine,  though,  on  account  of 
ita  bitter,  ar<anatio,  and  toma  offee**,^ 
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still  retains  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Given  as  an  infusion  every  morning  for 
several  dajs  in  succesnion,  and  then  fol- 
lowed by  an  active  aperient,  it  will  be  found 
to  act  most  beneficially  as  a  worm- 
destroyer.  The  usual  strength  of  the  in- 
ftision  is  an  ounce  of  the  wormwood  plant 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  the  dose  being 
fh>m  a  dessertspoonful  to  half  a  wineglass- 
fol  eveiy  mommg  fasting. 

WOEMWOOD,  SALTS  OF.— The  old 
name  for  the  subcarbonate  of  potass. 

WOET.— A  Saxon  word  for  herb,  and 
applied  to  many  plants^  as  the  icolcwort, 
the  liverwort,  &«. 

WOET,  SWEET.— The  first  mashing 
or  infusion  of  malt,  the  liquor  which,  when 
subsequently  boiled  with  hops  and  fer- 
mented, becomes  ale  or  porter.  From  the 
large  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  sweet 
wort,  it  makes  an  excellent  beverage  for 
patients    suffering    from    scurvy.      See 

SCUBVT. 

WOUNDS.— The  surgical  definition  of 
a  wound  is  a  recent  solution  of  continuity 
in  the  soft  parts,  suddenly  occasioned  by 
external  causes,  and  generally  attended  at 
first  by  haemorrhage  more  or  less  severe. 
An  ulcer,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  solution 
glowJy  produced,  not  attended  with  hee- 
morrhage,  and  having  a  suppurating 
surface.  Some  wounds  are  trivial,  and 
only  pierce  the  cuticle ;  others  so  through 
skin  and  cellular  tissue,  divide  muscles 
and  tendons,  or  injure  the  bone^  and  even 
penetrate  into  cavities  and  internal  organs; 
mdeed,  the  variety  of  woimds  is  endless. 
For  convenience,  wounds  are  divided  into 
incised,  punctured,  contused,  lacerated, 
poisoned,  and  gun-shot  wounds. 

Incised  Wounds. — These  are  the  sim- 
plest, least  dangerous,  and  soonest  healed 
of  all  wounds,  being  generally  made  with 
a  sharp,  clean  cutting  instrument,  that 
simply  divides  the  tissues  in  a  straight 
line,  without  bruising  or  otherwise  injurmg 
the  parts  and  muscles,  unless  indeed  the 
eut  or  gash  has  been  inflicted  with  a  sabre, 
which  often  cuts  out  the  flesh  and  deeply 
injures  the  bone.  Unless  the  hsemorrha^e 
Aould  be  severe,  and  it  is  necessary  to  tie 
the  bleeding  artery,  all  that  is  requisite 
with  such  a  woimd  is  to  close  the  lips,  and 
if  the  incision  is  too  long  to  be  held  toge- 
ther by  sUps  of  adhesive  plaster,  two  or 
three  sutures  or  stitches  are  to  be  put 
through  the  woimd,  which,  with  a  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster  between  each,  and  a  piece 
of  lint  and  a  bandage  to  keep  the  dressing 
in  its  place,  is .  all  that  is  generally  de- 
zrumded.    For  the  method  of  taking  u^  a 


bleeding  vessel,  and  the  treatment  of  an 
incised  wound,  see  Accidbitt,  and  Fibst 

IlTTEKTIOir. 

PuKCTVBBD  Wounds- — ^These  aie 
wounds  made  with  a  narrow-pointed  in* 
strument,  the  external  orifice  of  the  wound 
being  small  and  contracted.  The  injuries 
inflicted  by  a  thrust  with  a  bayonet,  sword, 
or  pitchfork,  are  of  this  order.  Wounds 
of  this  nature  are  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous than  cuts,  however  deep.  The 
great  danger  attending  these  kinds  of 
wounds  is  when  some  foreign  body  lodges 
in  them,  as  the  broken  ble^e  of  a  knife, 
the  prong  of  a  fork,  or  a  large  thorn  or 
splinter.  In  such  cases  the  iirst  attention 
of  the  surgeon  must  be  directed  to  extract- 
ing the  foreign  body,  and  if  the  forceps 
cannot  grasp  and  extract  it,  the  part  must 
be  poulticed,  to  encourage  suppuration, 
that  it  may  by  that  means  be  detached 
from  its  lied,  and  withdrawn.  When 
there  is  much  haemorrhage  from  a  punc- 
tured wound,  but  proceeding  from  an 
immaterial  artery,  pressure  may  be  em- 
ployed to  arrest,  and  pledgets  with  cold 
water  applied  over  the  orifice  to  stop  it, 
a  few  leeches  should  be  placed  round  the 
wound,  if  it  show  a  disposition  to  inflame, 
and  finally  water  dressings  applied  till 
all  heat  and  tenderness  subsides. 

Contused  Wounds. — ^This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  those  wounds  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  some  blunt  instrument  or 
surface  violently  striking  some  part  of  the 
body.  According  to  the  force  of  the  Uow, 
and  the  nature  of  the  part  injured,  are 
these  kinds  of  wounds  to  be  considered 
as  respects  their  danger.  When  the  force 
is  very  severe,  the  sun  and  muscles  are  so 
disorganized  that  the  death  and  sloughing 
of  the  part  may  and  often  does  take  place. 
Such  wounds  are  always  benefited  by  the 
soothing  treatment,  such  as  that  of  emol- 
lient poultices  or  warm  fomentations. 

Lacebatbd  Wounds. — ^AU  injuries 
of  this  nature  present  a  jagged,  torn 
appearance,  in  which  both  skin  and  flesh 
are  often  harrowed  up  together,  and  the 
muscular  fibres  displaced  in  all  direc- 
tions. Sometimes  there  is  a  laceration 
and  a  contusion  in  this  kind  of  injury ;  in 
such  c&ses  the  danger  of  slouglung  is 
very  much  increased.  Lacerated  wounds 
of  the  head  are  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  woimds ;  such  injuries  are  generally 
inflicted  with  blunt  weapons,  or  they 
may  be  caused  by  falls  and  collisions. 

The  treatment  is  to  arrange  and  spread 

the  lacerated  parts  as  smooth   and  as 

^nflktuially   as   possible;    to    remove   all 
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Bplinten,  gntTcl,  or  iniMt 

uui  tkea  eovcr  tb«  put  with  »  pieee  ot 

tint  WMiled  in  warm  water,  tepesting  (he 


FoMoiBD  WQDaDi.^Xbi*  put  of  the 
MlnMt  hatali«ailj  been  treated  under  Si(«< 
andBtiugi,  Serpent  Bitea,  &c.,  which  lee. 

GinrBHOi  WouHDS.— Thit  u  a  Itrauch 
ot  the  nibjeot  of  woundi  on  which  it  ia 
nnnecowiij  to  enter,  la  it  would  fill  half 
»  DDmber  even  to  treat  lo  important  a 
theme  in  the  moat  oureor?  manner ;  and 
u  Buch  Bccidenta  can  uldom  bo  under- 
taken bj  an?  but  a  ikilful  iurzeon,  their 
inaction  can  afford  no  benefit  to  the 
iKm-pro&Mioaal  reader.  SufficioDt  can 
be  gathered  under  the  bead  of  Aocidents, 
fncturea,  and  Wounda,  to  afford  aJl 
necessaij  isformation  to  enable  any  one 
(o  take  the  management  of  radinarj 
ganshot  woundi  till  prmwr  profneicmal 
aid  can  be  procured,  and  allow  them  to 
accept  the  mponubilitj  of  the  caie. 
See  CoMTUBioH,  LacERmon,  Hamdb- 

SOAQB,  HjUD,  InJUBIIB  OF,  lui. 


I  or  of  a  littte  weak  spirita  and  water,  will 
induce  a  foul  and  Btlibj  fxe  lo  throw 
out  firm  and  health;  ^nulatioiM.  Then 
i*  one  imporlant  pnnciple  to  be  obterred 
I  in  tlie  liaatment  of  all  wounda;  that  Ja, 
'  lo  induoe,  aa  far  aa  poasible,  all  wounds 
I  to  heal  bj  Iho  Jlrtt  inUntiox,  or  to  bring 


ijrfauiwH,  or  to  brmg 
a  be  to  the  nature  of 


them 

incised  wounds.  For  thig  purpose,  the 
sides  are  to  be  brought  aa  near  (ogetlier 
as  possible,  and  where  atitchea  aifi  out  of 
the  question,  this  ia  to  be  effected  b; 
aCripaof adheeiveplaster.  When exceatlTe 
htemorrhage  followB  from  a  wound  or 
injury,  preiaure  ia  to  be  made  immediately 
on  the  mun  lesael,  till  the  ateps  recom. 
meodod  under  Aocidenta,  for  taking  up 
the  artery,  hare  been  adopted.  The 
above  cut  sbowj  how  pressure  ia  to  be 
made  oa  the  brachial  arteij  when  no 
ligature  or  tourniquet  is  at  hand. 

WODBALI.  — The    name    of    the 
poisonous  juice  with  which  tbe  Indiana 


It  is 


obtained  fr 


In  the  treatment  of  wounda  tbe  alale 
id  tbe  sfetem  muet  nerei  be  loat  sight 
of.  A  pint  of  (tout  to  the  patient  every 
day  win  often  oauae  iluggiah,  tinbealth; 
vouodt  to  cloae  ^rmlj;  uS  healtMl;  up, 
.  wbilo  a  blue  pm,  B  lotion  of  black  wuh, 
3« 


apeciea  of  Tioe  (the  Stryehntu  iomftra), 
and  is  said  to  be,  hke  the  efrus  of  the  snake, 
harmlesa  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 

i  and  onlr  fatal  when  applied  to  the  blood. 

I  WRIST.— This  part  of  the  human  body 
is  composed  of  tbe  extremitiea  of  the  ulna 
and  radius,  or  bones  of  the  forearm ;  the 

I  eig-ht  snlall  bonea  forming  the  wrist, 
or  tarptu;  and  the  beginning  of  the 
metacarpal  bones.  These  bones  are  bound 
together  and  cavered  bj  tendons,  oar- 
tilaget,  facias,  muscles,  and  int^oments. 
IDie  'principal  injuriea  to  wtaioh  the 
wrist  is  liable  are  IractuTea,  dislocatiooB, 
and  contused  wounda  from  the  bursting 

I  of    firearms.      lu    disloi^aticn,   the  wrist 

.  may  be  displaced  upwards  or  downwards : 

of  displacement.  While  one  person  holds 
the  arm  firmly,  the  surgeon,  grasHng  Uie 
hand  with  his  own,  gradually  drawl  it 
out,  uslDg  bis  thumbs,  when  the  dislooa- 
tiua  ia  downnatds,  lo  push  back  (he  ends 
of  the  radius  and  ulna.  When  he  baa 
extended  the  member  till  it  posses  the 
overlapping  bonea,  the  muacies  on  the 
slightest  luxation  instantly  draw  tlie 
wnst  into  ila  proper  situation.  Sprains, 
bowever,  are  often  more  tedious  to  cure 
than  eiUicr  fractures  or  dislocations.  In 
such  cases  the  wriet  ia  to  be  well  rubbed 
twice  a  day  with  embrocation,  and  then 
firmly  bound  with  a  bandage.  After  a 
time,  cold  water  ia  to  be  poured  &om  a 
height  in  a  stead;  stream  on  the  weakened 
member,  and  Uie  circnlation  aftetiM^ 
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restored  by  vigorous  friction:  tliis  must 
be  repeated  daily  for  some  time. 

WUY  NECK.— The  disease  that  bears 
this  name  is  a  spasmodic  or  paralytic 
affection  of  onto  or  move  muscles  of  the 
neck,  by  the  contraction  of  which  the 
head  is  drawn  forcibly  to  one  or  the  other 
side,  till  the  eyes  aunost  look  over  the 
shoulder.  This  is  purely  a  surgical  case, 
and  is  now  cured  either  by  cutting  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  offending  muscles,  or 
b^  diyidin^f  the  nerye  that  supplies  them 
with  motion.  Before  resorting  to  this, 
howeyer,  an  embrocation  of  opodeldoc, 
laudanum,  and  camphor  liniment  should 
be  rubbed  in  along  the  contracted  muscles, 
and  a  mustard  poultice  applied  to  the 
spine  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 


X. — The  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  As  a  numeral,  X  stands  for 
10;  when  placed  horizontally  (H)f  ^or 
1,000 ;  and  with  a  dash  oyer  it  (x)>  for 
10,000.  This  letter  has  now  no  abbreyia- 
tion  in  a  medical  sense,  though  formerly 
used  to  signify  an  ounce. 

XEEOPHTHALMIA.  — A  form  of 
ophthalmia  in  which  the  eyeball  appears 
to  haye  lost  all  its  tears,  and  become  dry 
and  arid. 

XIPHOEIA. — Sword-shaped ;  another 
name  for  the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the 
Sternum,  which  sec. 


T.  —  The  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  is  only  used  as  a  numeral ;  Y 
standing  for  50,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
(y),  for  150,000. 

YAM. — A  large,  coarse  root,  in  shape 
resembling  a  man's  leg^  largely  cultiyated 
in  America  as  a  food  for  the  negroes. 
The  yam,  —  botanically  known  as  the 
JHoscorea  aativa,  —  from  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  starch,  makes,  when 
well  cooked,  a  very  wholesome  food. 

YAW. — ^The  African  disease  known  as 
jft^mboesia,  aspecies  of  the  «Kor&f(«  Gallicus, 
in  which  the  body  is  coyered  with  small, 
tardy,  suppurating  timiours,  or  diminutiye 
*"**  I,  like  raspberries  in  size  and  shape ; 
itf  natiye  name  of  yaw,  a  rasp- 


tardy,  e 
lUMboes 


YEAST.— -The  fermentation  of  malt, 
and  generated  during  the  yinous  fermen- 
tation of  all  yegetable  juices.  Yeast  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in 
cases  of  low  or  typhoid  feyer,  and  ex- 
ternally as  an  antiseptic  for  foul  and 
indolent  ulcers.  The  method  of  giving 
yeast  internally  in  putrid  feyer  is  to  mix 
about  a  dessertspoonful  with  a  pint  of 
sweet  wort,  allowing  it  to  stand  by  the 
fire  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  mass  begins 
to  cream  or  ferment,  when  a  wineglassfol 
of  the  beyerage  thus  prepared  is  to  be 
taken  eyery  three  hours.  When  yeast  is 
used  as  a  poultice,  it  is  usually  mixed 
with    linseed     or     barley    meal.       See 

FoTTriTICBS 

YELLOW  FEVER  {Typhus 
ieterodes).  —  This  is  a  disease  almost 
indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America ;  it  is  also  to  be 
met  with  in  Northern  Africa,  and  eyen 
Gibraltar. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  this  dreaded  disease, 
sometimes  called  the  Black  Vomit,  or 
Yellow  Jack,  begin  with  the  headache, 
weakness,  and  Ic^situde  common  to  all 
feyers:  to  these  are  soon  added  intense 
pain  in  the  head  and  eyeballs;  great 
drowsiness  and  tendency  to  coma;  the 
mouth  is  clammy,  the  tongue  furred,  and 
the  skin  hot,  dry,  and  hard  to  the  feeL 
The  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin, 
which  soon  follows,  is  succeeded  by  frothy, 
bilious  yomiting;  there  is  great  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head ;  the  pupils 
are  dilated;  and  as  delirium  sets  in, 
petechuB  or  dark  spots  break  out  on  the 
body,  followed  by  the  black  yomit,  or 
dark-coloured  bile;  the  tongue,  gums, 
and  teeth  are  all  covered  with  a  black, 
thick  fur ;  blood  bursts  from  the  mouth, 
ears,  nostrils,  and  bowels;  the  pulse, 
variable  throughout,  sinks  to  a  tremulous 
thread,  and  hiccough,  with  other  typhoid 
symptoms,  soon  closes  the  case. 

Treatueitt. — Bleeding  must  be  re- 
sorted to  early,  and  such  purgatives  as 
aloes,  calomel,  and  jalap  ^ven  till  a  free 
action  on  the  bowels  is  effected,  an 
injection  being  employed,  if  necessary,  to 
insure  that  effect.  It  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  obtain  these  results  as  early  in 
the  disease  as  possible,  the  body  being  at 
the  same  time  sponged  frequently  with 
cold  water,  and  the  linen  repeatedly 
changed.  If  these  steps  have  been  activdy 
carried  out,  the  second  stage  of  the  disease 
may  be  avoided ;  if^  howeyer,  unfavourable 
\vyBi^WECA^QnaituLue,the  stimulating  system 
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must  be  adopted,  and  ammonia,  spice, 
capsicum,  &c.,  with  small  quantities  of 
arrovrroot,  frequently  given,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  head  and  chest  of  the 
patient  cool.  The  stomach  must  never 
be  left  totally  emptj  at  any  time,  and  as 
action  on  the  bowels  is  of  paramount 
importance,  purgatives  must  be  given 
with  a  libcrali^  unknown  in  colder 
latitudes.  For  tms  purpose  the  following 
pills  will  be  found  of  benefit.    Take  of— 

Extract  of  jalap  ...    2  scruples. 

Compound  extract  of 
colocjnth      .    .    .    .    ^  drachm. 

Calomel 24  grains. 

Croton  oil 2  drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills :  three 
pills  to  be  taken  directly,  and  two  every 
three  hours,  till  five  or  six  actions  on  the 
bowels  have  been  obtained. 

YELLOW  GUM.— The  name  given 
to  a  mild  form  of  biliary  fever  occurring 
in  infants. 

YELLOW  WASH.— A  lotion  made 
by  dissolving  corrosive  sublimate  in  lime 
water.  The  quantify  used  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  sore  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied, — usually,  however,  beginning 
with  2  gprains  of  the  corrosive  sublimate 
to  an  ounce  of  lime  water,  and  increasing 
the  strength  by  1  or  2  grains  at  each 
renewal  of  the  lotion.  Yellow  wash  is 
generally  used  alternately  with  black 
wash  as  an  application  for  chancre. 


Z.  —  The  twenty-sixth  letter  of  the 
«iphabet.  As  an  abbreviation  among 
medical  men,  Z  stands  for  a  drachm  (3) ; 
and  ZZ,  for  zingiber  (ginger),  though 
ibrmerly  used  for  myrrh.  Ai  a  numexal, 
the  letter  stands  for  2,000,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  (thus,  2)  for  2,000,000. 

ZEINE. — A  principle  obtained  from 
the  Indian  com,  or  maize  plant. 

ZEODABY.  — The  name  of  several 
flpicnr  plants,  which,  like  ^ger,  are  used 
in  the  West  Indies  as  a  spice  and  aromatic 
stimulant,  and  are  also  there  employed  to 
kiU  worms. 

ZEBO.  —  A  word  used  to  si^^nify  a 
cipher,  a  nought  (0).  The  word  is  prin- 
cipally emploved  in  constructing  ther- 
mometers and  eauges  of  fire,  heat,  or 
temperature,  and  is  the  starting-point  in 
most  scales  for  measuring  heat  or  cold. 


According  to  Fahrenheit,  zero  or  0  indi- 
cates the  point  at  which  the  mercury 
stands  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  salt,  32°  above  that  being  the 
point  at  which  water  freezes.  The  zero 
of  B^aumur  is  the  freezing  point  of  watet, 
and  equivalent  to  Fahrenheit's  32°. 

ZINC. — ^Thifl  metal,  now  so  extensively 
used  in  the  arts,  and  known  in  commerce 
as  spelter,  is  a  hard  substance,  of  a  white 
or  greyish  hue,  not  easily  bent,  and  rather 
brittle,  but,  when  made  red  hot,  can  be 
rolled  into  sheets,  and  beaten  into  any 
form.  It  is  nearly  seven  times  hearier 
than  water,  and,  like  most  metals,  is 
volatile  when  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. Zinc  is  obtained  from  the  ore, 
calamine  stone,  by  mixing  it  with  the 
flux,  and  distilling  it  in  earthern  crucibles 
to  which  iron  tubes  are  attached,  which 
terminate  in  reservoirs  of  water.  As  the 
metal  rises  in  vapour,  it  passes  down  the 
tubes  and  into  the  water,  where  it  is  at 
once  condensed.  As  a  medicine,  zinc  acts 
as  a  tonic,  emetic,  and  astringent,  and  in 
its  several  preparations  is  a  very  valuable 
remedial  agent.  The  preparations  are 
the  white  oxide  of  ginc,  useq  as  an  oint- 
ment to  dry  rimning  sores;  chloride  of 
zine,  a  powerful  disinfectant;  ether  of 
zinc,  an  antispasmodic;  phosphate  of 
zine;  valerianate  of  zinc,  an  antispas- 
modic, given  in  doses  of  from  I  to  3 
grains;  the  carbonate  of  zinc  (calamine, 
or  twt^ powder),  used  for  making  Turner's 
cerate,  and  as  a  dusting  powder  for  infants; 
and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol), 
the  best  and  most  useful  preparation  of 
all.  As  a  tonic,  the  adult  dose  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  from  I  to  2  grains  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  as  an  emetic,  from  10 
to  30  grains.  When  used  as  an  astringent 
lotion,  it  is  usually  in  the  proportion  of 
2  to  3  grains  to  the  ounce  of  wator, 
though  for  the  eyes,  or  for  injections,  the 
strength  is  generally  from  1  to  2  grains 
to  the  ounce. 

ZINGIBEBIS  BADIX.— The  root  of 
Ginger,  which  see. 

ZYGOMA.— A  yoke  or  bridle;  from 
whence  we  derive  the  zygomatic  arch  or 
process,  a  bony  bridge  running  from  the 
malar  or  cheek-bone  to  the  temporal  bone, 
and  giving  origin  to  two  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  jaws — the  eygomaticus, 
major  and  minor, 

ZYTHIUM,  among  the  old  physicisns, 
was  a  beverage  made  of  infused  molt,  a 
kind  of  wort,  or  thin  beer  or  ale. 
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EBKATA.  pnroiUiHHa.  .    . 

meh  f  «M,  one-tMlf  of  the  iima  giieo  a 

TTC  IX>i:i/)  L'BEUX.— 'By»M  on''  ;  tbtae  Iwt  prwnption  will  be  foimil  ga&- 
itmt,  the  rtmaindtr  ef  tht  tnatmttit  ef  \  drat  la  bnak  the  Eme  of  the  paroirmL 
tkU  lumralgir  affgelioKuanmiittti  in  ill  Tbc  duoarecj  of  ehlorofonu  bae  pbnd 
prMtrr  plaet.]  I  in  (ha  pb^neiu'i  hud  ■  pmi-rfDl  ignit 

Whi>n  ih*  i«iii  oomM  on  in  piroifimi '  fot  good  in  neh  cum  ;  but  u  rer;  gnat 
■t  r»ifii\*i  ntiminfi  inicrvila,  tba  re- |  danger  attendj  id  induoiminstf  iu«.  ud 
Dxdii-a,  u  in  lutcrmitivnt  Feiir,  nn  onJ j  ai  it  ihoatd  nerer  b«  given  bat  under  the 
ba  girm  vitli  •  hop*  uf  benefit  an  boar 
or  two  iafort  tha  eipecttd  iltack.  In 
Mifb  aaiKa  tiie  b««t  uiL'ani  to  omploj  mn 
ifae  fulluwing,  tailing  tha  draught  tvo 
hour)  bHfura  tba  paruijim,  and  the  pill* 
■■  dir«et«iJ.    1*k<i  at— 


poMlbla,  two  boun  bvfure  tba  attiialc. 
Taka  of— 

Hulphato  of  quintna     .    fl  graini. 

Tulal  Binutia      .    .     .    ^  gnin. 

I'uirili'n'il  DjiiDm     .     .    S  graini. 

Kitraot  of  poppy  .  ,  enough  lo 
nnktt  a  maiii,  wbuh  diTide  into  three 
pill* :  ana  piJl  U>  be  taken  orory  ludf  hour 
after  the  drnugbt.  At  a  geni'rii  rule, 
(]uiiilni>  iliould  not  be  given  till  Ihu  boweli 
havn  bum  opened;  >l]imM  the;  nut  have 
barti  au,  an  aperient  uil]  and  drau|-ht  muat 
be  ipvm  acHin  after  the  abuve  msdidneg,  to 
jngburlftilljonlbehwid. 


iloUnte, 


innami 


tttiU,  iiiileail  ur  ■  draught  and  pilla  th 
ulluwlng    powileri    may    ba    ainplo^Hl. 

Oarbonale  of  Iron    .    .    1  draohm. 

8ul|ilMle  uf  C|uiiiiue     .  IG  icraina. 


1  ilTHchm. 


ir  iHniilr 

ta  b«  (ivra  •tfHT  half  huur  befivg 
pMled  lima  uf  attaok. 


U  proper  plaee.] 


WATCHL— [75i»or 
firiunatsty  a™iti*i  in 

"^  3  importance  of  luuv  lu  k  utmuoi 
of  *iev,  aa  regards  punNualitj  of 
,  and  reenUuity  in  ihe  giving  of 
phj»ie,  eannot  be  over-egtimaled,  ind«d, 
■  tbe  invalid  it  i«  of  paramount  import- 
.  ce,  and  in  tliii  reepect  the  watch  mav  be 
looked  upon  aa  tbe  aymbolof  time,  and  the 
poipetual  monitor  of  a  Dune'a  duty. 

A  natch  should  come^uentl;  al^Faji 
fbrm  a  part  of  the  requiaitea  of  a  lick 
chamber,  care  being  taken  that  ita  ticking 
ia  not  allowed  to  reach  tbe  padent'a  ear. 
Under  the  artiele  Pulae  we  drew  atten- 
tion to  a  watch  manufactured  bj  H>. 
Bennett,  well  adapted  for  the  atudj  of  the 
pulae  by  the  invahd  himaelf  t  though  a  a 
general  rule  we  abould  advise  patienia 
never  to  trouble  tbemaelvei  witb  the  lub- 
jeot  of  their  own  circulation ;  for  not  once 
la  twenty  timea,  even  when  a  &ithfiil 
oitimate  of  the  momeotum  of  the  blood 
is  formed,  wiU  the  information  acquired 
ba  of  the  slighteat  benefit;  indeed^  it  U 


alarma.  Ihe  beat  guide  that  a  non-pro- 
feaaioual  person  can  have  to  tbe  healthy 
rhythm  of  hii  pulie  is  an  appetite  for  break- 
f«tt,ai"  -    ■ 


Medical  men  unfortunatelr  give  aa 
undue  importance  to  the  toIub  of  the 
watch,  by  conatantly  parading  it  before  the 
ejn  a[  their  timid  patients,  who,  while 
under  the  doable  scnitinj  of  the  doetoi's 
Sng«r  and  tale-telling  chronometer,  aie 
almaat  afraid  to  brMthe,  leat  tbey  shoald 
upatt  the  phjainil  pawera,and  thui  marlhe 
Tvry  pnrpoae  for  which  the  watch  ia  uaed, 
a  knowledge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  heart's 
action.  The  medifal  man  in  general  prac- 
li(v,  who  IB  unable  ^illy  tonnderflland  his 
pwienl's  pnlsp,  in  ninetj-nine  timea  out 
of  emy  hundred,  wiihont  tbe  aSeetatioD 
at  CMwdting  hia  watch,  ahoidd  go  back  la 
hia  stiB^M  (iD  he  has  pnwrly  adontcd 
Jm>  acute  that  inasi  inportanl  of  all  the  saaem,  frel- 
«><•»«*  W,wta*KWa(L«a(!iemplifiediBtoaclt. 
■  T« 
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A  LIST  OF  USEEUL  PEESCEIPTIONS, 

ARRANGED  UNDER  THE   HEADS   OF  APERIENTS,    PURGATIVES,    EXPECTORANTS, 
DIAPHORETICS,   ANTACIDS,   AND  STOMACHICS,   ASTRINGENTS,   AND  TONICS. 


There  are  several  presoriptions  given  in  each  section,  embracing  mixtures,  piUs,  and 
powders,  which  will  be  found  suited  to  almost  eve^  distinctive  fihase  in  the  affection  for 
which  the^r  are  given :  thus,  under  JSzpeotorants,  *'  Cough,"  medicines  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce sedative,  stimulating,  or  relaxing  effects. 


ApteEiENT  Pills. 
(Mildf  for  Females,) 

Hfo.  1.  Take  of— 
CompouDd  extract  of 
colocjnth     .    .    .    .    ^  drachm. 
Blue  pill    ....    .  18  grains. 
Extract  of  henbane      .  12  ^ains. 
Oil  of  caraways  ...    6  drops. 

Mix,  and  diyide  into  twelve  pills :  one  to 
be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  another  in  the 
morning,  if  necessary. 

"No.  2.  Take  of— 

Pil.  £.ufi 2  scruples. 

Extract  of  aloes .  .  10  gprains. 
Extract  of  hemlock  .  15  grains. 
Oil  of  juniper     ...    6  drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills :  one  or 
two  for  a  dose  when  necessary. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 
Compound    assafoetida 

pill 1  scruple. 

Pil.  Bufi 20  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane      .'    1  scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelye  pills :  one  o^ 
two  to  be  taken  for  a  dose,  as  required. 

No,  4.  Take  of— 
Compound  rhubarb  pill  30  grains. 
Compound     colocynth 

^ill 30  ^ains. 

Oil  of  peppermint  .    .    6  drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills :  one  to 
be  taken  for  a  dose  night  and  morning, 
as  needed. 

Ko.  6.  Take  of— 
Extract  of  colocynth 
compound    ....    1  scruple. 

Blue  pill    ......    1  scruple. 

Extract  of  henbane     .    1  scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills :  one  or 
two  to  be  taken  for  a  dose. 
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Pua&ATiVB   Pills. 
(Strong,  for  Men.) 

No.  1.  Take  of— 

Powd^ed  aloes  ...  18  grains. 

Powdered  colocynth    .  15  grains. 

Calomel     .....  18  grains. 

Scammony  powder .    .  15  grains. 

Oil  of  cloves   ....    5  drops. 
Mix,  and  make  into  twelve  pills :  two  or 
three  to  be  taken  at  once,  according  to 
the  action  required. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Compound   extract   of 
colocynth     ....    2  scruples. 

Blue  pill 1  scruple. 

Oil  of  caraways  ...    6  drops. 

Croton  oil 2  drops. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills:  one, 
two,  or  three  to  be  taken,  according  to 
circumstances. 
No.  3.  Take  of— 

Powdered  aloes  ...  24  grains. 

Powdered  gamboge     .  12  grains. 

Powdered  colocynth    .  12  grains. 

Powdered  scammony  .  10  grains. 

Calomel 16  grains. 

Oil  of  pep»permint  .    .    6  orops. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills :  two  to 
be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  one  m  the  morn- 
ing if  necessary. 
No.  4.  Take  of— 

Compound     colo(r|rnth 
pill 2  scruples. 

Blue  pill 1  scruple. 

Castile  soap    ....  12  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills:  one, 
two,  or  three  for  a  dose,  as  required. 
No.  5.  Take  of— 

Powdered  scammony  .    ^  drachm. 

Calomel 1  scrupk. 

Extract  of  colocynth  .    1  scruple. 

Oil  of  cinnamon ...    4  drops. 

Castile  soap    ....  15  grains. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  fifteen  piUs :  two  to 
be  taken  for  a  dose.    Tl\ea&  -^^Xi^  ^^xsoik. 


THE  MCnONAEY  OF 


a  safe  and  effectual  pill  in  all  cases  'where 
a  strong  laxative  is  required. 

EXPECTORANTS. 
Couon  Pills. 

No.  1.  Take  of— 

Powdered  squills    .    .  12  grains. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  18  grains. 

Powdered  ginger    .    .  12  erains. 

Extract  of  hemlock      .    |  drachm. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills :  one  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 

Powderedammoniacum  24  grains. 

Powdered  squills    .    .  10  grains. 

Powdered  ipecacuanha  10  grains. 

Antimonial  powder     .  18  grains. 

Extract  of  henbane      .    1  scruple. 
Hix,  and  divide  into  fifteen  pills :  one  to 
be  taken  every  six  hours. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 

Powdered  camphor     .  20  grains. 

Powdered  opium     .    .    6  grains. 

Powdered  squills    .    .  12  grains. 

Antimonial  powder     .  18  grains. 

Extract  of  hemlock     .  16  grains. 

Oil  of  aniseed     ...    6  drops. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pills :  one  to 
be  taken  night  and  morning,  or  three 
times  a  day. 

No.  4.  Take  of— 

Balsam  of  tolu    ...    1  drachm. 
Divide  into  fifteen  pills :  one  to  be  taken 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

No.  6.  Take  of— 

Powdered  guaiacum    .    1  scruple. 

Powderedammoniacum    1  scruple. 

Powdered  camphor      .  10  grains. 

Powdered  opium    •    .    4  grains. 

Benzoic  acid  ....  10  grains. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  12  grains. 
Mix  thoroughly,  and  make  into  a  mass 
with — 

Extract  of  henbane     .    1  scruple, 
and  divide  into  twenty  pills:  one  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours  when  the  cough 
is  hard  and  the  chest  oppressed. 

Cough  Mixtubeb. 

For  asthmatic  patients,  and  persons 
advanced  in  life. 
No.  1.  Take  of— 
Carbonate  of  ammonia    ^  drachm. 
Dover's  powder  ...    2  scruples. 
Camphor     water,     to 

make 6  ounces. 

Syrup  of  squills  .    .    .    |  ounce. 

t Spirits  of  nitre    .    .    .    3  drachms. 
: :  a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
e  or  four  hours,   and  -wlien  IVicie  ib 


1  ounce. 

2  drachms. 
^  ounce. 

6  ounces. 
^  ounce. 


much    wakefulness    two    tablespoonfuls 
at  bedtime. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 
Gum  amraoniacum      .     1  drachm. 
Peppermint       water, 
enough  for    ....    6  ounces. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia    1  scruple. 
Make  an  emulsion,  and  add — 

Friar's  balsam    ...    3  drachms. 
Laudanum     ....    1  drachm. 

Mix :  a  tablespoonful  whenever  the  cough 
is  troublesome. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 
Vinegar  of  squills  .  . 
Tincture  of  tolu  .  .  , 
Antimonial  wine  .  . 
Mint  water,  to  make  . 
Syrup  of  red  poppy  . 
Spirits  of  sulphuric 
ether 1  drachm. 

Mix :  a  tablespoonful  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

The  following  mixtures  will  suit  any 
condition  of  cou|^h,  and  may  be  taken  in 
any  case  requiring  medicines  of  this 
nature. 

No.  4.  Take  of— 
Almond  confection .    .    2  drachms. 
Warm  water .    .    .    .    4>  ounces. 
Make  an  emulsion,  and  add — 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .    1  ounce. 
Syrup  of  tolu ,    ,    ,    .    ^  ounce. 
Wine  of  ipecacuanha  .    2  drachms. 
Spirits  of  nitre    .    .    .    2  drachms. 

Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a 
day,  or  one  spoonful  every  three  hours. 

No.  6.  Take  of— 
Mucilage 


Syrup  of  squills 
Syrup  of  tolu 
Paregoric  .    . 
Spirits  of  nitre 
Mint  water 


1^  ounce. 
\  ounce. 
J  ounce. 

1  ounce. 

2  drachms, 
enough 


^_    to 

make  a  6-ounce  mixture :  one  tablespoos- 
ful  to  be  taken  whoi  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some,  and  two  at  bedtime. 

No.  6.  Take  of— 
Compound  tragacanth 

powder 2  drachms. 

Warm  water  ....  3  ounces. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .  6  drachms. 

Syrup  of  tolu      .    .    .  jounce. 

Syrup  of  squills  ...  2  drachms. 

Paregoric  .....  ^  ounce. 

Spirits  of  nitre    ...  3  drachms. 

Mint  water    .    •    •    •  2^  ounces. 

Mix:  two  tablespoonfulB  for  a  dose,  to  be 
\  ttkeTv  «A  ^ei[i  «&  'QAeessary. 
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No.  7.  Take  of— 

Horehound  leaves  .    •    1  ounce. 

Liquorice  root    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 

Boiling  water     ...  10  ounces. 
Infuse  in  a  saucepan  by  the  fire  for  six 
hours,  then  boil  for  ten  minutes,  strain, 
and  sweeten  with  moist  sugar,  finally  add 
to  10  oimces  of  the  liquid— 

Syrup  of  squills  ...    2  ounces, 
and — 

Laudanum     ....    2  drachms. 
Mix,  and  make  a  12*ounce  mixture,  of 
which  two  tablespoonfuls  are  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day. 

No.  8.  Take  of— 

Ammoniacum     ...  1  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  potass     .  2  draciims. 

Camphor  water  ...  4^  ounces. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Syrup  of  squills  ...  6  drachms.. 

Spirits  of  nitre    .    .    •  ^  ounce. 

Antimonial  wine     .    .  3  drachms. 
Mix :  a  tablespoonful  whoneyer  the  cough 
U  troublesome. 

No.  9.  Take  of— 

Powdored  nitre  ...    2  scruples. 

Ipecacuanha  powder    .  10  grains. 

Mint  water    ....    3  ounces. 
Mix,  and  add — 

Mucilage 1  ounce. 

Syrup  of  tolu .    .    .    .    ^  ounce. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .    1^  ounce. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day. 

No.  10.  Take  of-^ 

Marsh    mallow    root, 
bruised  or  cut  small  •    1  ounce. 

Horehound     ....    1  ounce. 

Liquorice  root    ...    1  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  potass     •    2  drachms. 

Boiline  water     ...    1  pint. 
Boil  slowly  for  two  hours,  strain,  and 
sweeten  with  honey  or  moist  sugar,  and 
take  half  a  wineglassful  three  or  tour 
times  a  day. 

diapsobetio  ob  swxativo 
Medioxitsb. 

No.  1.  Take  of— 
Dover's  powder  ...  10  grains. 
To  be  taken  at  bedtime  in  a  little  gruel. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 
Dover's  powdci^  ....  30  grains. 
Antimonial  powder     .  12  grains. 

^  Calomel 9  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders :  one  to 
be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours  ia  a 
little  gnxeL  These  are  serviceable  pow* 
ders  to  keep  up  a.  st^adiy  action  on  the 
skin. 
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No.  3.  Take  of— 

Powdered  nitre  ...    1  scruple. 

Camphor  water  ...    3^  ounces. 

Spirits  of  mindererus  .  12  drachms. 

Antimonial  wine     .    .    2  drachms. 

Spirits  of  sweet  nitre  .    2  drachms. 

Syrup  of  saffron ...    3  drachms. 
Mix:    the  fourth  part  to  be  taken  at 
bedtime,  night  and  morning,  or  three 
times  a  day. 

No.  4.  Take  of— 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  30  grains. 
Guaiacum  powder  .    .    1  scruple. 
Camphor  water  ...    5^  ounces. 
Laudanum     ....    1  drachm. 
Syrup  of  saffron ...    3  drachms. 

Mix:  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a 
day,  or  the  fourth  part  night  and  mom- 
ing. 

Anti-cids,  pob  Acidity  iv  thb 
Stomach. 

No.  1.  Take  of— 

Caustic  liquor  of  potass    1^  drachm. 

Laudanum     ....  30  drops. 

Lhne  water    ....    6  ounces. 
Mix :  one  tablespoonful,  in  a  little  water, 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 

Pre{»ared  chalk  ...  3  drachms. 

Calcined  magnesia  .    .  2  drachms. 

Lime  water    ....  6  ounces. 

Caustic  liquor  of  potass  1  dradim. 

Mix :  one  tablespoonful,  in  a  little  water, 
every  three  hours. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 

Bicarbonate  of  potass .    1  drachm. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  ^ .    ^  drachm. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia    1  scruple. 

Infusion  of  calumba    .    6  ounces. 
Mix :  two  tablespoonfuls  twice  a  day,  or 
one  spoonful  every  three  hours.    This  is  a 
good  antacid  and  stomachic 

No.  4.  Take  of— 
Gregory's  powder  .    .    3  drachms. 
Carbonate  of  soda  .    .    1  drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders :  one  to 
be  taken  in  peppermint  water  two  or 
three  times  a  oay. 

No.  6.  Take  of— 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda    2  scruples. 

Bhubarb  powder     •    .  12  grains. 

Ginger  powder  .    •    •  12  grains. 

Soap,  yellow  .  .  .  .  enough  to 
make  a  mass,  which  divide  into  sixteen 
pills:  one  to  be  taksA  before  eaok  medL« 
or  two  mg;Vih  tauiTSA-n^si^. 


B  DIcnoKABT  OV 


AglBIXOEVTt,      01 

SuBBasi  ( 
No.  1.  Take  of- 
Prepared  chalk  . 


USUXAT109. 


3  dncbnia. 
2  dnchmi. 
UiDt  water  .  to  nwiie     6  ouoces. 
Sal  Tolatile,  ipint    .     .     1^  dracbm. 
Mil:     two    tablMpoonfoli     erery    three 
houTB  til!  Ibe  bowels  become  more  eaej. 
Ho,  2,  Tate  of— 
InfuBioQ  of  Toaea.     .    ,     S^dudcci. 
Powdered  alum  ...     1  drachm. 
Sjn^i  of  red  poppj     .    ^  ouiioa. 
MJT  :  QUO  «  two  tableipoonfulj  u  ofl«n 
a*  required. 

No.  3.  Talu  of—  I 

DccoctkOu  of  oak  bark .     Si  ouiuih.       | 
Electuary   of  catechu 
"  Ten*  Japonic* "      .     8  drachmi.      i 
Tiuctnre  of  bark      .     .     4  drachmi 
Mil :    two    tabletpoonfiili 


So.  B.  Take  of  either — 

lataaimaCaiitUnmiiA 
dran^peei 
Iilfiwon    of    calombft 

Infdaicm     of     quaana 
nnd  faaflarilla 
Infuaion  of  oak  bark 
snd  eloTM     ....     6)  oonca. 
Cubonate  of  "■■■"""'»     1  ecraiile. 
Bicarbonata  of  potasa  .    1  dndim. 
CompoDitd  liDctiiio  <tf 

bark ioonop. 

Ij'i:  two  tablaapoonfub  tivee  time*  a 
aj- 
Xo.  8.  Take  of— 

liopa fl  dracbma- 

<  >rapge  poel  .     .     .     .     S  drmdima. 


four 


Infiu. 


itnia,  and  add — . 


No.  4.  Take  ot- 

Prepared  chalk  .     .  .     Sdradiiaa. 

Powdered  rhubaib  .  .    i  dncbm. 

Aromatie  confection  .    1^  draduD. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb  . .  |  ounoe. 

Hix :    two  taUeapOonfub  three  times  a 

Sa  6.  Take  of— 

Arnmatio  confection    .     1  drachm. 

Electuary  of  catedin  .    8  dnebma . 

Peppermint  water  .  to     6  ooneei. 

Tincture  of  catechu      .    f^onaee. 

Tincture  of  autbetida  SO  drop*. 

Landanuin     ....  Wdropa. 
Uii :  take  two  lablcapoonfult  erer;  three 
or  four  honra.      Thii  ii  a  lerj  naeful 
mixture  when  the  relaxation  ia  attended 
with  pain,  flatulence,  and  colic  griping- 
Bo.  6.  Take  of- 

inncture  of  kino ,  .  .  1  ounce. 
The  fourth  part  to  ba  taken  in  a  little 
■ngar  and  water  in  a  wineglen  crerj  Cwo 
buun  till  the  diatrbcca  it  anbdued.  Thit 
ii  one  of  the  moat  generaUy  uaefu]  aatrin- 
genta,  and  one  of.tiw  aimpkat,  both  for 
adult  and  child,  that  can  be  uaed,  from 
ten  dropa  to  a  teeapoooinl,  in  a  little 
ifrup,  maj  be  given  tfl  a  child  from  one 
to  ail  jeam  of  age,  repeating  the  dose  if  | 
required.     See  aiticlc  Kiao.  I 


spirit!  of  aal  TOlatila    .     2  dradmia. 
Kfii :  one  tableqiooiiful  to  be  taken  evaj 

No.  *.  Take  of— 
Infmion  of  quaaaia . 
Tinotnn  of  ginger  . 
Tincture  of  Uiemuriai 

•J  iron Ii  drachm. 

Mil ;  one  tablespoonful  in  a  tittle  water 
four  timea  a  da;. 
No.  S.  Take  </— 

Calumba  root     ...    9  drachma. 
Cardamom  *eedi,braised  1  .drachm. 
Gin^  root    ....     1  draduu. 

Boilmg  water      ...    6  ouneee. 
Infuja  aiM  atraip. 

Diluted      nitro-muria- 
tio  aod     ...     .     .     .40  dropa. 

Mil :  one  taUeapoonfOl  tobe.miud  with 
tijrco  of  water,  ind  taken  erety  aix  houii. 
No. «.  Take  of— 


Ginger  powder  .     .     .     l-acniple^ 
Eitract  of  gentian,  loft       .'cmoi^    li 

ilia ;  one  to  be  taken  cne,  twO(-«r  threi 
TUfa  a  daj,  according  to  the  c&Ct  i« 


J(i>.-  one  taUMWKMM 
v  four  tinue  n  ity. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


No.  3.  Take  of— 

Opodeldoc ^  ounce. 

Laudanum     •    •    .    .    ^  ounce. 
Compound      camphor 
liniment  .    .    .    .  -.    i^ ounce. 
Mix.    Either  of  the  abore  forms  may  be 
used  as  an  embrocation  to  rub  the  throat 
or  joints  in  cases  of  sprains,  or  when 
stimulating  applications  are  required,  the 
last  being^speciallyservioeable  when  there 
is  much  pain  in  the  part.   - 

For  hard  and  swollen  breasts,  the  con- 
sequence of  accumulated  milk,  the  follow- 
ing prescription  will  be  found  of  benefit 
in  dispelling  the  tumid  state  of  those 
glands. 
No.  4.  Take  of— 
Compound      camphor 

liniment 1  ounce. 

Spirits  .  of    sulphuric 

ether jounce. 

Mix :  to  be  rubbed  lightly  over  the  breast, 
and  then  allowed  to  CTaporate.  This 
shoiild  not  be  used  more  than  three  times 
a  day,  and  then  merely  spread  over  the 
part.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  this 
embrocation  near  the  &e,  or  the  light  of 
acandleor  of  gas. 
No.  6.  Take  of— 

Tincture  of  iodine  .    .    1  dn^hm. 
Compound      camphor 
liniment  •    .    .    .    •    0  drachms. 
Spirits  of  sal  volatile   .    2  drachms. 
Mix. — A  good  discutient  embrocation  in 
cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the 
jpintiB  or  glands. 

The  following  applications  will  be  found 
useful  in  ^  eases  of  sprains,  chronic 
swellings,'  weakness  of  the  joints  or 
muscles,  and  in  rheumatism  and  lumbago. 

CamphorataA  Oih '' 

N"©.  6.  TakjB  of— 
Camphor,  cut  into  small 
pieces  ......    2  drachms. 

Olive  bil 2  ounces. 

The  oil  is  to  be  poured  od  the  damphor 
in  a  bottle,  and  then  placed,  without  a 
6ork,  in  a  moderatehr  warm  oven  for  an 
hour  or  two,  till,  on  shaking,  the 


is  quite  £molved ;  or  the  oottle  may  be 
stood  in  a  jng  of  hot  wmter  for  the  same 
object^  tliat  of  dissolviiig  tiio  eamplior. 
This  propttation  may  be  utfed  alotae,  or 
in  oombmatioii  with  other  Ingredients. 

In  cases  of  dropsy,  eamphorated  oil 

xnakes  f^  best  external  applioation  that 

0«n  be  iMed;  and  if  rttboed  frequently 

over  the  dMpslcai  pevt^  tsui  fof  forend 
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minutes  at  a  time,  wi}l,  by  its  action  on 
the  kidneys,  rapidly  reduce  the  swelling. 

No.  7.  Take  of— 

Camphorated  oil     .    •    2  ounces. 

Turpentine     •    .    .    .    i  ounce. 

Ha^shom ^  ouncet 

Mix.— A  good  liniment  foe  rheumiktism, 
sore  throat,  &c,  ^ 

No.  8.  Take  of— 

Camphorated  oil     .    .  2oune^. 

Opoaeldoc .  -  .    .    .    .  1  t>unci^J 

Laudanum     ....  1  ouncl^ 

Oil  of  amber  .    .    .    .  2  driu^ims. 

Hartshcnm ......  6 

Mix. — ^A  useful  applioation  for 
lumbago,  sprains,  sc. 

No.  9.  Take  of— 

Mustard ^  ounce. 

Mix  smoothly  in  a  mortar  with — 
Spirits  of  horseradish  . .  2  ouiidiB. 
Spirits  of  camphor  .    .    ^  oune^. 
Olive  oil    .  ' .  ' .    .    .    2  ounoeft. 
Turpentine     .    •    .    •    1  ouAcOk 
Hartshorn .    .    •    •    .    1  ounor. 

Shake  well  together  till  the  "^^Ae  is 
incorporated.  A  ^ood  stimulatilSjr.  lini- 
ment in  cases  of  long-standing  rheoi^ffiitism 
or  paralysis.  Tms  preparatioi^^miLst 
always  be  shakeh  before  being  urooS 

No.  10.  Take  of—  'Ai  • 

Linseed  oil     •    •    .    •    2ciaM/tbB. 
Lime  water    ....    2  oimees. 

Mix  by  shaking  together.  This  ^{^bent, 
in  colour  like  uie  yolk  of  an  eg|^<#as  at 
one  time  largely  used  in  Scotuflc^  as  a 
dressing  for  bums,  and  is  still  kfijffrn  by 
the  name  of  Carron  OiL  ■**''^ 

No.  11.  Take  of—  > 

Olive  t>il    .    .    •    .    •    9  OHApes. 
EOurtshom  ...•.!  om^oe. 

Shake  together*  This  pr^Nun^tieal^tcom- 
monly  known  as  .hartuiom  aiidkuii^  ie 
chie^  used  as.  an  application  M  sore 
throat;  when  made,  however,. nailiit.oam- 
phorated  oil  instead  of  olive  oil,  the 
efficacy  of  the  liniment  is  very  greatly 
increased. 


No.  12.  Take  of— 
Opodeldoe  •  •  • 
Laudanum     .    . 


lounoe. 
lovmoe. 


Mix.  This  will  be  found  a  veiy  sertiee« 
able  liniment  in  neuralgia  of  the  head 
and  flu^e,  especially^  it  rubbed  weQ  Into 
the  part,  and  a  piece  of  piline  Mked 
with  the  liniment  tledo&o^rat^Su^'^  ->-   -  > 


THB  DICmOS^ABT  OF 


GABGLES. 

No.  1.  ASTBI50BST  Gasolbs. — ^Take 
of— 

Bed  sage 1  ounce. 

Boiling  water     .    •    .  10  ounces. 
Inf ose  for  3  hours,  strain,  and  add^ 

Burnt  alum    ....    1  drachm. 
Mix,  and  make  a  gargle. 

No.  2.  Take  of— 
Sage  tea,  made  as  abore    Bounces. 

Vinegar 2  ounces. 

Mix  for  «  gargle. 

No.  3.  Take  of— 

Bruised  oak  bark    .    .    1  ounce. 

Boiling  water     ...  11  ounces. 
Infuse  for  four  hours,  strain,  and  add— 

Tincture  of  catechu     .    1  ounce. 
3£ix  for  a  gargle. 

No.  4.  Take  of— 
Pomecnranate  and  oak 

bidE,ofeach    .    .    .    edrachms. 
Boiling  wat^    ...  12  ounces. 
Infuse  for  four  houft,  stifain,  and  add— 
Powdered  alum  . '  .    .    1\  drachm. 
Jiiz,  and  make  a  gargle. 

No.  5.  Take  of— 

Tincture  of  myrrh  .    .    ^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  rliatany    .    ^  ounce. 

Tincture  of  kino .    .    .    }  ounce. 

Camphor  water  ...  6^  ounces. 
Mix.  The  gargle  selected  should  be  used 
either  every  two  or  every  four  hours,  or 
ihree  times  a  day,  the  tmroat  being  gar- 
gled twice  at  each  time,  and  the  process 
continued  as  long  as  the  patient  can  sup- 
port the  want  of  breath.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  all  cases  not  to  swallow  the  gar- 
gle, as  it  may  act  unpleasantly  on  the 
bowels. 

Stimvlatiho  GutGLBS. 

No.  6.  Take  of— 

Tincture  of  capsicum  •  2  drachms. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  .    •  i  ounce. 

Tincture  of  bark     .    •  jounce. 

Camphor  water  .    •    •  7  ounces. 
Mix. 

No.  7.  Take  of— 
Solution  of  chloride  of 

lime 3  drachms. 

Syrup  of  ginger  .    .  . .    1  ounce. 

Water  ......    7  ounces. 

3Iix. 

Jfo.  8.  Take  of— 

,    Inluslon  of  roses    .    .  9  ounces. 

ifyirup  oi  roses    ...  1  ounce« 

imvife^  Bvdphvaie  wvi  \  dxachm. 


.    i  omxes. 
.  20  grains. 
.    jounce. 
.    jounce. 


No.  9.  Take  of— 

Infusion  <^  roses     • 

Burnt  alum     ... 

Tincture  of  mjrrii  . 

Simple  syrup ... 
Mix,  and  make  «  gargle. 
No.  la  Take  oi— 

Cayenne  pepper .    •    •    1  drachm. 

yin^;ar 1  pint. 

Macerate  fx  three  dm,  fireanently  shak- 
ing the  bottle;  carenilly  uter  through 
pi^wr,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
particle  of  pepper.    Then  take  of  this — 

Cayenne  vin^^ar     .    .    3^  ounces. 

Cunphor  water  ...    3^  ounces. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  .    •      jounce. 

Simple  syrup.  ...  jonnee. 
Mix,  and  make  a  gargle,  to  be  used  in 
cases  of  malignant  sore  tliroat^  increasing 
the  quantity  of  the  cayenne  Tin^;ar  hau 
an  ounce  eveiy  time  the  eargle  is  repeated. 
The  above  preparation  m  cayenne  or  ci^ 
aicum  vine^[ar  makes  an  exodknt  stimu- 
lating oondmient  with  cold  meat,  useful  for 
persons  with  weak  or  sluggish  digestion. 
No.  11.  Take  of— 

Barley  wat^  •    •    •    .  10  ounces. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  .    .  20  drops. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  •  10  drops. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  .    •    ^  ounce. 

Simple  syrup  ....    1  ounce. 
Mix.    A  good  gargle  when  used  with  a 
little  water,  in  cases  of   sloughing   or 
phaaedanic  sore  throat. 

I^ain  warm  water,  salt  and  water, 
vinegar  and  water,  or  water  in  which  salt- 
petre or  alum  are  dissolved,  may  be  used 
as  gargles  in  cases  where  simple  relaxing  or 
astringent  gargles  are  requured. 

COLLTBIUKB,  OS  £tB  WaXMBS. 

Lotions  for  the   eves  are   principally 
of  twokinds, — thosewhichrelaxand  soothe, 
and  tiiose  which  stimulate  and  contract. 
Sbdatitb  Lotiohs  bob  THB  Etbs. 

Warm  water  is  the  meet  univenal, 
and  certainly  the  simplest  of  all  applica- 
tions for  the  eyes ;  car^  however,  must  be 
taken  that  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  80  or  86  degrees. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  presoariptioiis 
for  lotions  or  washes  ror  the  eyes,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  heret,  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  those  delicate  organs  are  affected, 
as  little  actual  contact  with  the  part  as 
possible  should  be  carried  on.  Dabbing 
the  eye  with  cloths  wetted  in  the  lotion  or 
warm  water  is  by  manv  persons  con- 
sidered the  best,  indeed,  the  proper  mode 
of  procedure ;  this,  however,  is  a  decided 
m\%\«kA,  and  an  eiror  more  likely  to 
Sm>sxA  \Sqkel  \k«&!^^\i  ^  %Sl^aUd  organ. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SUBaiCAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


When  fomentations  are  reauired,  a  piece 
of  lint  four  or  five  times  doubled  to  the 
size  of  the  part  should  be  soaked  in  the 
liquid  ordered,  and  the  excess  of  moisture 
pressed  out,  laid  smoothly  over  the  closed 
eye,  a  thin  handkerchief  or  length  of 
bandage  being  passed  across  the  head 
merely  to  keep  the  dressings  in  their  place ; 
but  when  the  eye  is  to  be  washed  or 
bathed  in  the  loaon  prescribed,  an  eye- 
glass, a  yessel  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
of  a  proper  shape,  should  always  be  em- 
ployed. Into  this  species  of  egg-cup 
glass  a  part  of  the  lotion  is  to  be  poured, 
till  the  yessel  is  fiill;  the  lids  of  the 
affected  eye  are  then  to  be  separated  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and 
60  kept  apart  till  the  risht  hand  has  placed 
and  fitted  the  glass  oflotion  to  the  eye- 
brow, the  head  being  bent  to  meet  it ;  the 
left-hand  fingers  are  then  to  be  remoyed, 
and  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  glass  with 
the  right  hand,  the  lotion  shaken  oyer  the 
uncoyered  globe  of  the  eye.  When  the 
eye  is  ordered  to  be  bathed  eyery  two  or 
three  hours,  the  process  just  described 
should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  on 
each  occasion,  fresh  lotion  being  put  in 
the  glass  eyeiy  two  or  three  hours,  or  on 
each  return  of  the  prescribed  time. 
No.  1.  Take  of— 

Three  poppy  heads,  cut  small. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Boil  slowly  down  to  6  ounces,   strain, 
and  use  lukewarm,  either  as  a  fomentation 
on  lint,  or  as  a  lotion  in  the  eye-glass. 
No.  2.  Take  of— 

Decoction    of    poppy 
heads,  as  aboye   .    .    6  ounces. 

Sugar  of  lead  ....  12  grains. 
Dissolye,  and  make  a  collyrium. 
No.  3.  Take  of— 

Camomile  flowers   •    •    ^  ounce. 

Water  ......  10  ounces. 

Boil  slowly  for  two  hours,  strain,  and  use 


the  lukewarm  liquid  either  as  a  fomenta- 
tion or  as  a  lotion. 
No.  4.  Take  of  the— 
Decoction  of  camomiles, 

as  above 6  ounces. 

Sulphate  of  zinc ...    6  grains. 
Dissolve,  and  make  an  eye- water. 
No.  6.  Take  of— 
Laudanum     ....    1  drachm. 

Water   ......    6  ounces. 

Mix ;  make  an  eye  lotion. 
No.  6.  Take  of— 
Extract  of  henbane      .  10  grains. 
Extract  of  hemlock      .  10  grains. 
Water   ......    6  ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  a  soothing  lotion. 
No.  7.  Take  of— 
Powdered  opium     .    .    4  grauis. 
Sugar  of  lead  ....  10  grains. 

Hot  water 20  ounces. 

Bub  down,  mix,  and  strain,  to  make  a  80oth« 
ing  lotion ;  to  be  used  when  nearly  cold. 

SxiMVLATiiro  Lotions  fob  thb  Eybs. 

No.  8.  Take  of— 
Distilled  water    .    . 
Spirits  of  wine    .    . 
Mix,  and  make  a  lotion. 
No.  9.  Take  of— 
Camphor  water  .    . 
Sulphate  of  zinc .    . 
Dissolve. 
No.  10.  Take  of— 
Elder  flower  water  . 
Sulphate  of  zinc .    . 
Sugar  of  lead .    .    . 
Dissolve. 
No.  11.  Take  of— 
Distilled  water    .    . 
Sulphate  of  copper . 
Dissolve. 
No.  12.  Take  of— 
Distilled  water   .    . 
Lunar  caustic     .    . 
Dissolve. 


8  ounces. 
1  drachm. 


.    6  ounces. 
.    6  grains. 


6  ounces. 
6  grains. 
6  grains. 


.  6  ounces. 

i  4  gi'ains. 

.  6  ounces. 

•  3  grains. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  DOSES  OF  THE  ARTICLES  MOST  FEEQUENTLY 

EMPLOYED  IN  MEDICINE. 


.from 


Aloes  powder  . 
Alum  powder  .  .  . 
Ammonia,  carbonate 
Antimony  powder  • 
Aromatic  confection . 
Assafoetida  .... 
Bark,  Peruvian,  powder 
Belladonna  extract 
Benzoic  acid  .  . 
Bismuth,  nitrate  . 
Calomel  .... 
Calumba  powder . 
755 
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Adult  dose. 

4  to  10  grs. 
10  to  20  grs. 

5  to  10  grs. 
4  to    6  grs. 

10  to  20  grs. 
2  to    6  CTS. 

1  to   2  drms. 
i  to  1|  grs. 

6  to  10  grs. 
6  to  10  grs. 
4  to    6  grs. 

2  to    6  grs. 


Camphor     ....  from 
Catechu  infusion  . 
Chloroform .    .    . 
Colohieum  powder 
Colchicum  vinegar 
Colchicum  wine   . 
Colocynth  extract 
Colocynth  powder 
Crotonoil    .    .    . 
Cubebs  oil  .    .    . 
Cubebs  powder    » 
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Adult  dose. 
1  to   4  grs. 
1  to   2  ozs. 
3  to  10  drops 

3  to    8  grs. 
20  to  60  drops 
30  to  60  drops 

6  to  10  grs. 

4  to   8  gn. 

1  to   2  orops 
10  to  20  drops 


THE  DICnONABY  OP  MEDICAL  AJSTD  SUBOICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 
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Dover's  powder 
Elaterium  . 
Ergot  of  rye    . 
Gkdbanum  .    . 
G^entian  extract 
Gentian  infuflion 
Ginger  powder 
Guaiacum  powder 
Gum  .... 
Henbane  extract 
Jodine     .    .    . 
Iodide  of  potassium 
Ipecacuanha  powder 

„        ,,        as  an  emetic 
Ipecacuanha  wine 
Jalap  powder  .     . 
James  s  powder  .. 
Eino  powder   .    .. 
Magnesia,  calcined 
Magnesia,  carbonate 
Manna    .    .    . 
Mercury .    .    . 
Morphia,  acetate 
Musk.    .    .    . 
Oil,  castor  .     . 
Oil,  essential,  of  pep 

permint,  &c. 
Opium  gum     .     . 
Opium  powder     . 
Poppy  extract .    . 
Potass,  bicarbonate 
Potass,  sulphate  . 
Quassia  infusion  . 
Quinine  .... 
Bhubarb  extract  . 
Bhubarb  powder  . 
Salts,  Epsom  .    . 
Salts,  tasteless .    . 
Sarsaparilla  extract 
Sarsaparilla  powder 
Sarsaparilla,  compound 

decoction      .     . 
Scammony  powder 
Senna  confection 
Senna  infusion 
Senna  powder . 
Soda,  carbonate 
Squills  powder 
Squills  syrup   . 
Squills  vinegar 
Sulphur,  milk  of 
Sulphur,  Bublinied 
Tartar  emetic  . 
Turpentine .     . 
Tolu  balsam     . 
Tolu  syrup  .     . 
Tragacanth,  compound 

powder    .    . 


Adult  dose, 
from  10  grs. 

i  to    1  grain 
80  to  60  grs. 
4  to  10  grs. 
6  to  10  grs. 

1  to    2  oxa. 
3  to    6  grs. 

10  to  20  grs. 

2  to   3  drms. 
10  to  16  grs. 

ito   igm. 

3  to  10  grs. 
Igm. 

10  grs. 
from  10  to  30  drops 
10  to  15  grs. 

4  to   6  grs. 

5  to  10  grs. 
^  to    1  arm. 

1  to  1^  drms. 

2  to    4  drms. 
i  to    1  oz. 
j  to   1  gm. 

6  to  10  grs. 
6  to   8  arms. 
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1  drop 
1  to   2  grs. 

1  gm. 
10  to  15  grs. 
20  to  30  grs. 
20  to  60  grs. 

1  to    2  ozs. 
1  to    6  grs. 

5  to  10  grs. 
10  to  15  grs. 

6  to  10  drms. 

1  oz. 

1  to    2  drms. 
^  to   2  drms. 

4  to    6  ozs. 
10  to  15  grs. 

2  to   4  arms. 
2  to    3  ozs. 

1  to  1^  drma. 
20  to  60  grs. 
1  to    3  grs. 

1  to   2  arms. 
30  to  60  drops 

2  to    3  drms. 

2  drms. 

1  to    2  grs. 
^  to   4  arms. 

20  to  30  grs. 

2  to    4armB. 

20  to  40  grs. 


Adult  dose. 
Yalenan  powder  ....  10  grs. 

Whortleberry  powder  from  20  to  40  grs. 
Zinc,  sulphate  .  .  ,  „  1  to  2  grs. 
„  as  an  emetic  „  15  to  30  grs. 
For  the  dose  of  liquid  preparations,  see 
TnroTVBB.  In  the  above  Hst  of  drugs, 
tiie  amounts  ordered  are  for  adult  males  ; 
as  a  gmeral  rule,  females  require  05E 
VOUBTH  I.B88  than  males.  For  the  exact 
qoantities  necessary  for  children  it  is  not 
ear^  to  lay  down  any  special  rule,  as  some 
cliildren  require  a  much  larger  proportion 
than  others.  Of  calomel  and  purgative 
medidnea,  children  can  bear  very  large 
doses  in  proportion  to  the  standard  quan- 
tity for  the  adult;  with  opium  and  the 
narootiesj,  the  fact  is  just  the  reverse,  all 
such  articles  demandmg  great  care  and 
judgment.  The  following  table  is  acted 
upon  by  some  medical  men,  but  we  cannot 
recommmd  it  as  a  certain  guide  to  the 
exact  quantity  to  be  given ;  to  ascertain 
that  fact,  the  reader  is  referred  either  to 
the  article  in  its  place  in  tiie  Dictionary,  or 
to  the  presciipticnis  for  children's  powders. 

BlTLE. 

A  child  from  1  to  2  monl^  requires 
from  a  fifteenth  to  a  twenty-fourth  of  an 
adult  dose. 

A  child  at  6  months  requires  one- 
eighteenth  of  a  full  dose. 

A  child  from  9  to  12  months  requires 
one-fifteenth  of  an  adult  or  full  dose. 

A  chM  of  2  years,  one- fourteenth. 

A  chfld  of  5  years,  threo-eighths. 

A  child  of  8  years,  one-half. 

A  bov  of  12  years,  five-eighths. 

A  laa  of  16  years,  three-fourths. 

And  at  20  years,  seven-eighths. 

To  make  the  above  remaws  more  prac- 
tical, if  we  suppose  the  dose  of  powdered 
senna  for  an  adult  pf  30  years  of  age  to 
be  one  drachm,  then  for  a  person  between 
21  and  14  years  of  age  it  would  be  two- 
thirds  of  a  drachm,  or  2  soruples. 

From  14  to  7  years  of  age,  one-half,  or 
half  a  drachm. 

From  7  to  4  years  of  age,  one-third  of 
the  full  dose,  or  one  scruple. 

For  a  child  4  years  <^  age,  one-fourth, 
or  15  grains. 

For  a  child  3  years  of  age,  one-sixth,  or 
10  grains. 

For  a  chOd  2  years  of  age,  one-eighth, 
or  8  grains ;  and 

For  a  child  1  year  old,  one-twelfth,  or  5 
grains. 


London :  J.  &  ■W.B.ii>ma,'EraA«t%,\^'ftw^*^>o«««  Cto^,^,^, 
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